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412; Mr. Lyon's address, 435. 

Teague of Nations Intelectual Co-operation Organi- 
zation’s Information bulletin, 485. 

Lectures, Goldsmith’s Hall, 704; 
Industrial Psychology, 384; 
London, 131, 706, 722; 
hospitals, 704 ; 
T06; modern 


Institute of 
King’s College, 
London Voluntary 
mental hygiene, discussions, 
educational practice, 412; 


Royal Veterinary College, 706; Society of 
Fricnds, 414; University Extension, 184, 722: 
University College, London, 138, 722; work 
of voluntary hospitals, 106. 

nar . The Inspection of Secondary Schools 
A.J, 220. 

Legal cases, liability for accidents to pupils, 171, 
3075 (C) (C4, 226. 

Libraries, County service, 768: Leeds public, 756 ; 
textbook, 406: (Wales), 308, 485, 722, S42. 

Literature, as livelihood, 34. 


Liverpool, Huyton College for Girls, 628; Modern 
Language Week, 734. 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, 101, 756. 

Local Authorities, education rates, 406; super- 


vision, 687. 

London, Courtauld Institute of Art, 237, 757; 
City and education, XIR; Foundling site, 488 ; 
Institute of Education, 691 ; Institute of Marine 
Engineers, 726; Merchant Taylors’ School, 487, 
757; National Institute for the Blind, typists, 
470; National Institute of Industrial Psycho- 
logy, 235, 305, 743, 807, 846; Royal Academy 
of Music, awards, 28, 220; Roval College of 
Science, 693; St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical School, 757 ; South Kensington Science 
Museum, 24; Trinity College of Music, diploma 
courses, 698 ; Wellcome Research institution, 34. 

London County Council, children and the cinema, 
241; children’s health, 698; ‘economy ” in 
education, 170; educational services, 169; 
lectures for teachers, 66, 694; scholarship 
grants, 33. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY, design, 487, 818; Earl of 
Athlone, chancellor, 170; foundation day 
degrees, chancellor, 29; Institute of Archaelogy, 
392; King's College, 393; new buildings, 562, 
757; presentation day, 392; University 
College, extention, 170, lectures, 348, report, 237, 
Rockefeller benefaction, 206, City Corporation, 
818. 


Maclean, Sir D., on the cut, 98, 306. 

McCourt, D., An Educational * Motif,” 221; It’s 
a Boy, 283; The Careerists, 36; The Idealists, 
489; The Iustrationists [A.], 547. 

McKenna, Mr., on the financial outlook, 169. 

Magnetic variation, discovery, 546. 

Marking for Diligence, by H. R. King [A.], 284. 

Marr Trust Scheme, 238, 

Mathematics, entrance tests, syllabus for Joint 
Matriculation Board, 127. 

Mathematics, The Teaching of Elementary, by 
R. M. Wright [(A.], 14. 

Matriculation and Commerce (F. Mander, The 
Editors) [C.], 468. 

May Committee, and report, 307, 482, 686. 

Memorials— Burrows, Mr. M., 392; Dickinson, 
Mr. L., 742. 

Middlesex Education Committee, scheme for paying 
income tax, 171. 

Modern Language Teaching, The ‘ Mechanized 
Assistant’ in University, by F. C. Roe (A.J, 702. 

Modern Languages in Schools, 744; for the Services 
de V. Payen-Payne) [C.], 743; (A. Cooper) [C.], 
S04. 

Montessori, international course, 554, 828. 

* Motif,” An Educational, by D. McCourt [A.J], 221. 

Museums, school, 99; travelling, 100. 

Music, awards for local examinations, 138, 348. 

Music Industries Council, 802. 


N.U.T. charities, 326 ; Easter Conference [A.], 322; 
rural school and public taste, 488; school 
buildings, 324, 617. 

Nationality, Sir A. Keith on, 308. 

New Education Fellowship, S15; Irish branch, 712. 

New Values—and Old [A.], 389; S5. H. Moortield 
[C.], 470, 604; (The Writer of the Article) 
(C.J), 549. 

New Zealand, 206. 


Obituary—Breul, Dr. K. H., 294; Briggs, Dr. W., 
546; Collie, Miss S. M., 466; Bugby, Miss 
H. D., 88; Fagg, Mr. K. G., 546; Fowler, 
Mr. J. H., 88; Garnett, Dr. W., 802: Geddes, 
Sir P., 202; Grahame, Mr. Kenneth, 546; 
Gray, Sir E., 378; Griffiths, Dr. B. H., 224; 
Lawrence, Miss P., 546; Little, Canon A.W. R., 
T43; Maclean, Sir D., 468; Macnamara, 
Dr. T. J., 18; Murray, Miss E. R., 37x; Wallas, 
Prof. G., 604; Wiliams, Rev. Alderman D. H., 
152; Wilmore, Dr. A., 6078. 

Occasional Notes, 29, 98, 169, 234, 306, 390, 482, 
558, 615, 646, 753, 812. 

Onlooker. (See Personal Paragraphs.) 

Overseas Education League, 360. 

Oxford, growth, 173. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, Appointments Board, 236; 
Bodleian Library, 486; divinity examination, 
29, 173; geography, 818 ; Oxford Society, 4x6 ; 
Taylorian Institution, &17. 


Pamphlets, Board of Education, No. 87 (Museums 
and Schools), 99; No. 91 (Technical Education), 
755; broadcasts to schools, 406 ; (No. 13) choice 
of career, 236; disarmament, 206; Froebel 
Society, 128; German Educational System, 
tig; rural England preservation, 307; Social 
Factors in Secondary Education, 756; T. H. 
Huxley's literary work, 397. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, 128. 


Paris, British Institute, 384: Franco-British 
College, 308 ; strike of students, 241. 

Payment by results, 148. 

Peace, and sense of nationality, 308; moral dis- 
armament, 502; schoolboys and, 485; world 
123; 

Pears, L. R., The Teaching of Algebra. 
Il (A, 457. 

Percy, Lord E., on the crisis in education, 813: on 
examinations, X14: on school certificate, T57. 

Personal Paragraphs, I8, &7, 152, 224, 292, 37, 
466, 446, 604, OTR, 742, B02. 

Physical Society, Duddell Medal, 230. 

Physical training, 123. 

Pilgrim Trust, 488. 

Plays, Citizen House, Bath, 545; educational 
demonstrations, 412; production course, 800. 

Plays, The Presentation of School, by F. W. Brad- 
nock [A.}, 799. 

Plays for Schools and Community Playing (C. M. 
de Reyes) [C.], 296. 

, G. N., The Film as an Educational Force 
(A.], 498. 

Poems from Catullus, Four, by A. W. Bain, 219. 

Poetry in the Post-Primary School, by T. W. 
Sussams [A.], 600. 

Poland, 500, 

Poliomyelitis, 784, 817. 

Preston, Harris Institute, 170. 

Private Schools, The Report on, by Custos [A.J], 374. 

Prize Awards—lInstitute of Physics, 490; Trans- 
lation: Deutsche Ivrik Seit Lilien-cron (C. 
Fleischlen), 226; Die Goldene Hochzeit (I. 
von François), 608; Herr, Erbarme Dich 
Meiner (I. Perutz), 92; Les Oubliettes (M. 
Rollinat), 22; Letter from Sophie von Hann- 
over, ROB; Poem (W. Busch), 550; Poem 
(P. Géraldy), 744; Rondel (C. d'Orléans), 300 ; 
Souvenir d’une Lecture (J.-L. Vandoyer), 162 ; 
Spanish Folk Song, 472; Story (F. Müller- 
Partenkirchen), 380; Visite à un ami malade 
(P. Morand), 680 ; 

Prize Competitions, 22, 92, 162, 226, 300, 380, 472. 
550, 608, 680, 744, 806; Cecil Peace, 135; 
Duke of Devonshire’s, 168; Lissay, 24, 4, 
164, 230, 302, 382, 474, 554, 610, 682, 748, BOR ; 
students in training, 310. 

Professional Classes Aid Council, 698. 

Psychologies, current, 689. 

Public schools, business training, 8, 30; curricula, 
finance, 99; Dr. C. Norwood on criticisms, 616 ; 
Dr. T. E. Page on, 237; fees, 30; house- 
masters’ profits, 99; parents and fees, 604; 
Daily Telegraph supplement, 814. 

Publishers’ notices and catalogues, 46, 90, 131, 133, 
1&4, 230, 250, 252, 267, 302, 328, 348, 360, 378, 
384, 502, 539, 610, 620, 634, 604, 702, 7O04, 706, 
721, 783, 828, 830, 842, 846. 


I, 370; 


Query-Mark, Home of the, by J. Adams [A.], 82. 


Rates, assessment of schools, 170; local education, 
236. 

Raymont, T., Education in 1931 [A.J], 12. 

Religion, Holy Scripture in Responsions, 
science applied to, 578. 

Religious instruction, 104 ; day school, 138; National 
Socicty, 404, X817; secondary school, 236; 
Spain, 246. 

Reminiscences of a Superannuated Teacher, Some, 
by A. E. Roberts [A.], 153. 

Reminiscences of Dr. Cecil Reddic, by A. J. H. H. 
(A.j, 604. 

Research, scientific, 105. 

Research in Education [A.], 481. 

Reviews, 55, 129, 174, 259, 339, 431, 515, 565, 622, 
715, 775, 835. 

Rhodes, Cecil, as educationist, 693. 

Roe, F. C., The ' Mechanized Assistant’ in Uni- 
versity Modern Language Teaching (A.], 702. 
Roberts, A. E., Some Reminiscences of a Super- 

annuated Teacher [A.J, 153. 

Roscoe, F., Registration and Professional Unity 
[A.], 217, 241. 

Roval Air Force, appointments, 545. 

Royal Drawing Society, 127, 250. 

Royal Socicty of Teachers, 94, 818; election, 237 ; 
executive, 328. 

Russell, A. H., Rapid Methods of Arithmetical 
Division [A.], 85. 


173; 


ar i Teaching as a Branch of the Civil Service 

A.J, 79. 

ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, 32; 
world crisis, 564. 

Salaries, Burnham scales, May report, 125, 483 ; 
cuts, 105, 238, 391, 404, 565; family alow- 
ances, 31, 456; games masters’, 736; house- 
masters’, 664; Lord Irwin on, 615; reductions 
and Burnham award, 173; publice school 
teachers’, 694; Sir D. Maclean on cut, 98 ; 
(Scottish), 238, 310; secondary school, 45 ; 
women teachers’, 456. 

Scholatship Awards. I, Universities and Colleges, 
644; II, Schools, 328, 646. 


students and the 


Scholarships, engineering, 412, 846; Faraday 
und Maxwell, 206, 326; Liverpool scheme, 
360; open and State, 596; Paris, British 


Institute, 384; Royal Academy of Music, 412 ; 
subjects, 537 ; teachers’ travelling, K1, 745. 
School buildings, 324; cost, 406, (Scotland) 620, 
199; lighting, ventilation, 618; new central, 
7003; schemes, 392, B17. 
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Sol pe Economy In (A. E. Munby) [C.], 


eal Certificate Investigation, The [A.], 751. 
School Days, Lengthening the, by J. Adams [A.], 
241. 


Schoolgirl poets, blind, 138. 

schools, assessment, 170; boarding, 8, 664, 735; 
day, 8, 664, 735; clementary 391, (Irish), 1083 ; 
freedom of, 101; Junior Technical, 398; 
mixed, women's headships, 124; open-air, 692 ; 
private, 543; * redundant,” 754; reorganiza- 
tion, 390; secularization, 79. (See also Public, 
Secondary. 

Science, applied and pure, 688; at universities, 101 ; 
in industry, 562; methodical teaching, 101, 
435 ; work of British Science Guild, 101, 238. 

Science in Schools, by W. M. Heller [A.], 665. 

Science in Senior ools [A.], 613. 

Scotland, day school certificate, 485 ; economy, 816, 
and raising school age, 690; education budgets, 
higher fees, 618; Educational Cinema Society, 
R16; Educational Institute, 102, 238, 310, 402 
434, 488; leavi certificate, 759; reduced 
grants and cuts, 238, 310; research in education, 
482; school badges, 816; secondary schools, 
172; surplus teachers and entrants, 102, 238, 
402; teachers’ training colleges, 238, 309; 
university enrolments, 31; university prelimi. 
nary examination, 402. 

Scripture as a Class Sabject, by D. V. Wallace [A.]}, 


740. 
Scrutiny, 486: (L. C. Knights, The Writer of the 
Note) [C.], 674. 


Secondary education, 123; cost, 596; Congress, 
599; means test, 753; social factors, 756. 
Secondary Education, Thirty Years of, by W. 

Edwards [(A.], 593. 

Secondary School Fees (A.J, 685. 

Secondary School Problems. I, Introductory, by 
H. Cradock-Watson, 7; II, Teaching as a 
Branch of the Civil Service, by M. Sadler, 79; 
III, Inspection, by W. Edwards, 147; correc- 
tion, 219; IV, Registration and Professional 
Unity, by F. Roscoe, 217, 241; V, Home Work, 
by W. H. Barber, 279; VI, Free Places in 
Secondary Schools, by C. W. Bailey, 359; 
VII, Salaries, by R. F. Cholmeley, 455; 
VIII, Examinations, by R. C. Gilson, 535; 
IX, The Training of Teachers, by F. A. Cavenagh, 


593; X, The Cost of Education, by S. H. Foot, 
683; XI, School Duties, by H. Cradock- 
Watson, 735; XII, Scholarship System in 


Secondary Schools, by P. Abbott [A.], 795. 


Secondary schools, advanced courses, 392; fees, 
171, 360; inspection, 149, 220; report, 891; 
Sir P. Watkins on 697; (Scotland), 172; test, 


813. 

Secondary Schools, A Logical System of Admission 
to, by Administrator [A.], 798. 

Self-expression, Sir J. Adamson on, 103. 

Shakespeare's plays, 695, 737. 

Shorthand, Pitman & Sons, 486. 

Shrewsbury School, 617. 

Stent and Sound, 307. 

Social service, Prince of Wales’s challenge, 169, 184. 

Spain, educational reform, 246. 

Speech days, 560. 

Spelling reform, 620. 

““Squandermania, " Archbishop of Liverpool on, 693. 

Students, Imperial, 692. 

Studentships, European History, 138; full-time, 
252. 

Sugar, effect on children, 309. 

Summer Courses, Conferences, and Tours [A.], 545. 
Summer PNE and schools, 202, 204, 248, 318, 
360, , 410, 445, 494, 545, 598, 619, 756. 

Sun Ratha "Society, 545. 
Superannuation, and County Councils Association, 


33. 
ne or Poetry in the Post-Primary School 
[A 
Switzerland, 672, 760. 


Teachers, Why Are We? (J. Adams) [A.]}, 35. 
Teachers, civil servants, 79; councillors, 814; 
evening classes, 760 : in modern life, 404; 
Miss McCaig on training, 488; Mr. A. L. Binns’ 
tribute, 170; Mr. Lees-Smith on, 173; recruit- 
ment and immobility, 456; registration, 217, 
238 ; science, 667; secondary school, 105. 
Teachers’ Registration Council, 218, 818. 
TA e Salaries and Teachers’ Training (10343) 
Teaching, ae a Branch of the Civil Service (Alpha, 
M. Walmsley) (C.], 158; (L. E. Littlewood) 
Ci 225. 
Technical Education, Mr. Moorfield on, 389. 
T ONS Education as a Co-ordinating Factor 
{A.j, 
Technical Secondary Education, The Relation 
of [A.], 697. 
Tercentenary, John Locke, 692. 
Textbooks, international ‘influence 406; Weight 
of School (D. E. de Zouche) [C.], 20. 
The Changing World (R. D. Laxon) (C.], 160. 
The Idealists, by D. McCourt [A.], 489. 
The Merry-Go- nd (Miss J. Herbert) [C.], 470. 
The New Era, 307. 
The Schoolmistress, jubilee, 34. 
Theology, rane Diploma, 206. 
Tonsillectomy, 7 
Topics and e 138, 206, 250, 326, 412, 504, 
648, 744, 846. 


Tours, 318, 408, 494, 545. 

Trade School, The (A. H. Stuart) (C.J, 90; (Omega) 

Training, commercial, 240; of teachers, 125, 201, 
593, future, 688, science, 667. 

Training colleges, 'restrictions, 324, 619, 693; 
developments, 688. 

Training of Teachers (Irish Free State) (E. C. Hodges, 
The Writer of the Note) [C.1. 803. 

Tutorial System in Day Schoois, The, by H. R. 


King [A.], 223. 
United States, broadcasting too commercial, 106 ; 
education, 760; educational films, 797; 


teachers’ training and ethics, 106. 
Universities, easy entrance, 561 ; local, 123 ; modern, 


403; new, 237; Scottish and secondary 
schools, 31. 
University, ‘‘ Burnham ” scale for professors, 311 ; 


charges excessive, 240; entrance tests, 617. 
University and School Holidays and Functions, 
108, 312, 762. 
University Correspondence College, 34, 817, 828. 
University Extension, 202. 


Vacation Conferences, Courses, and Tours [A. }, 318, 
408, 494, 545. 

252, 348, 704, 768, 828. 

235, 617; [A.], 305; (C. S. 


Varia, 184, 
Vocational guidance, 
Myers) [C.], 743. 


Wales, biology in secondary schools, 398; boy 
scouts, 561; Caradoc Evans’ portrait, 33; 
Central Welsh Board, 148, 240; cost of educa- 
tion, 828; economy in education, 600, 801; and 
Circular 1470, 815; education and industry, &7, 
103 ; educational development, 32 ; Eisteddfod, 
619; examinations, 504; juvenile training cen- 
tres,239 ; libraries, 485, 722, public, 308; National 
Museum, 815; place names, 104; preservation 
of rural, 252; rural crafts, 104 ; school reorgani- 
zation, 311; teachers’ training and su a het Rae 238, 
398; technical education, 504; ecological 
education, 561, 815; theological colleges, 378 ; 
University of Wales, 340; Guild of Graduates, 
310 


Wallace, D. V., Scripture as a Class Subject [A.], 
740. 


Wallis, B. C., Arithmetic: What Might Be ! (A.], 150. 
Walmsley, A. M., English Set Books for the 1933 


School Certificate Examination. I, 365; 
II, 460; III, 541; IV, 597; V, 695; VI [A], 
737. 


Welfare work, juvenile, 235. 

Welsh language, and wireless, 561; and the young, 
618; teaching, 689, 755. 

WITWATERSRAND UNIVERSITY, Johannesburg, 392. 

Women, graduates in business houses, 616 ; marriage- 
able infants’ teachers, 758; teachers of boys, 
308; university training, 615. 

Wright, R. M., The Teaching of Elementary Mathe- 
matics [A. 1, 14. 


Yorkshire West Riding, report on education, 99, 842. 
Youth, problems, 753; Hostels Association Ruck- 
sack, 846. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
AND BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ART 


Architecture, A History of (B. Fletcher), 130. 

Art, Austrian reproductions, 706. 

Art in French Life, French (H. Stokes), 715 

Art in the Life of Mankind (A. W. Seaby), 55. 

French Masters, The (H. Shipp), 340. 

Greece, Wanderings in (F. S. Burnell), 130. 

Greek Sculpture and Painting (J. D. Beazley, 
B. Ashmole), 836. 

Handcraft Materials and Methods, Modern (E. W. 
Hobbs), 777. 

Handicraft in the Senior School (W. B. White, 
T. Watson), 777. 

Hare ene Cards, * Sherwell ’’ Progressive (C. A. 
Wells), 777. 

Painting, An Introduction to French (A. Clutton- 
Brock), 340. 

Practical Work for Senior Schools (S. Taylor, J. E. 
Snell), 777. 

Postcards, National Portrait Gallery, 431. 

Script Writing Cards, Blackie’s Cursive, 777. 

Toymaker, The (H. M. Angus), 777. 

Weaver's Craft, The (L. E. Simpson, N. Weir), 836. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


Atlas, Bacon's All Essentials School, 263. 

Atlas, Harrap’s General School, 719. 

Atlas, The Oxford Advanced (J. Bartholomew), 263. 

Atlas of Modern Geography, The Junior (FE. C. 
Stamp), 780. 

Map of the British Empire, Navy League, 840. 

Maps, One Inch Ordnauce Survey (Viscount Sandon, 
F. E. West), 568. 

Maps = England and Wales, Memory (E. S. Mawe), 


Outline Map of the British Isles, Philips’ New Large, 
780. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Alexander the Great (U. Wilcken), 777. 
Carlyle (E. Neff), 836. 


eS TS LS 


Ludendorff (K. Tschuppik), 260 
Macanlay, Life and Letters of Lord (G. O. Trevelyan), 


e (A. Herman), 777. 

Mendel, Life of (H. Iltis), 432. 

Moss of Shrewsbury (His Wife), 716. 
Nightingale, Florence (I. C. Willis), 260 
Reminiscences, Candid (U. Sinclair), 716. 
Ross, Ronald (R. I.. Mégroz), 56. 

Sidney, Philip (E. M. Denkinger), 260. 

Warren of Magdalen, Herbert (L. Magnus), 777. 
Wells, H. G. (G. West), 836. 

Zamenhof, The Life of (E. Privat), 130. 


CLASSICS 


Agamemnon of Aeschylus, The (J. C. Lawson), 341. 
Classics in Girls’ Schools, Memorandum II on, 174. 
Greece and Rome, Vol. I, 341. 

Greek Comedy (G. Norwood), 341. 

Greek Course, A First (W. L. Donaldson), 130. 
Greek Language, The (B. F. C. Atkinson), 260. 
Greek Literature, A History of Later (F. A. Wright), 


432. 
Greeks, The (R. artes 130. 
Johannis Historia (W. B. Sedgwick), 130. 
Latin for To-day (M. D. Gray, T. Jenkins), 716, 777. 
Latin Prose, Advanced (H. V. Loseby), 716. 
Latin Words of Common English (E. L. Johnson), 


34l. 
Lucian, Plato, and Greek Morals (J. J. Chapman), 
130 


Mythology, A Handbook of Classical (G. Howe, 
G. A. Harrer), 260. 

Mythology for Schools, The Greek (A. Duthie), 341. 

Murder at Larinum (ed. H. Grose-Hodge), 341. 

Pindar, A Patchwork from (L. W. Lyde), 341. 

Res Gestae Populi Romani (A. S. C. Barnard), 341. 


ECONOMICS 


Business Training, Manual of (A. S. Noel), 57. 

Business Training, Modern (J. K. Grebby), 57. 

Capitalism, The Twelfth Hour of (K. Renatus), 717. 

Credit, The Monopoly of (C. H. Douglas), 432. 

Economic History o Fae bce The (A. Redford), ae 

Economic History of Modern Britain, An (J. 
Clapham), 778. 

Economics (F, T. Carlton), 57. 

Economics, Introduction to Business (T. Beach, 
G. F. Carpenter), 57. 

Economics, The Approach to (H. M. Scott), 57. 

Economics and Commerce, A Course in Business 
(F. P. Tushingham), 57. 

Economics in the Twentieth Century (T. Suranyi- 
Unger), 778. 

Economics of Production and Exchange (J. Stephen- 
son, N. Branton), 717. 

Economics of the Industrial System (H. A. Silver- 
man), 432. 

Industrial Revolution and the Economic World of 
To-day, The (I. W. White, E. W. Shanahan), 
778 


tiO. 
Labour Organization, The International, 57. 
Law, Principles of Company (A. F. Topham), 57. 
Law, The Elements of Commercial (H. W. Disney), 
57. 


Life and Work (J. Lord), 778. 

Living, Getting our (G. Fiennes, L. G. Pilkington), 57. 
Means and Ends (A. J. Penty), 717. 

Money Power and Human Life (F. Henderson), 717. 
Political Economy, The Elements of (H. Hall), 432. 
Politics and the Younger Generation (A. L. Rowse), 

57 
Poverty in Plenty (J. A. Hobson), 5 
World Disorder and Reconstruction (i. Blake), 778. 


EDUCATION 
Adult Minds in a Metropolitan Area, The Making of, 
131. 


Auto-Education Guides (J. White), 176. 

Bedford High School, A History of (ed. K. M. 
Westaway), 626. 

Celebrations, A Fourth Book of (F. H. Hayward), 
837. : 

Chesterfield Education (Education Office), 717. 

Child at Home, The (N. Catty), 516. 

Children we Teach, The (S. Isaacs), 342. 

Comenius (M. W. Keatinge), 176. 

Culture and Anarchy (M. Arnold), 715. 

Curriculum for Gifted a Enriching the (W. J. 
Osburn, B. J. Rohan), 131. 

Dalton Plan, The Triumph of the (C. W. Kimmins, 
B. Rennie), 342. 

Der Ideale Lehrer nach der Auffassung der Schüler 
(M. Keilhacker), 717. 

Education (T. Raymont), 259. 

Education, Herbert Spencer on (ed. F. A. Caven- 
dish), 715. 

Education, Landmarks in the History of (ed. D. 
Saimon), 516. 

Education, The Year Book of, 1932, 129. 

Education for Life (N. Davies), 131. 

Education in a Modern World, A Liberal (R. C. 
Wallace), 626. 

Education in Denmark (ed. A. Boje, &c.), 516. 

Education in New Zealand (A. G. Butchers), 837. 

Education of Children under Seven, The (M. Sturt), 
176. 

Education of the Backward Child (D. Kennedy- 
Fraser), 342. 

Education or Catastrophe (R. Hitchcock), 131. 

Fducational Crisis in Sweden, The (C. S. von H. 
Rogoslovsky), 624. 
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Educational Policy in Soviet Russia (N. 
S. Hessen), 176. 

Educational Year-book, Columbia University, 1930 
(ed. I. L. Kandel), 342. 

Empire Settlement, Education for (A. G. Scholes), 
516. 

Examinations, The Reliability of (C. W. Valentine), 
835. 

French Jiberalism and Education in the Eighteenth 
Century (ed. F. de la Fontainerie), 626. 

God’s Candlelight (M. Shaw), 837. 

Teague of Nations’ Educational Survey, 624. 

Lexikon der Padagogik (L. Bopp, &c.), 837. 

Lives in the Making (H. Neumann), 565. 

Montessori School, A Scottish (sister of Notre Dame), 

837. 

Morality, The New (G. E. Newsom), 715. 

Musings of an Old Schoolmaster (T. Steele), 516. 
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Public Schools (L. B. Pekin), 516. 
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Teaching, The Sociology of (W. Waller), 837. 
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son), 433. 

Shag (T. C. Hinkle), 434. 

Sherlock Holmes (T. S. Blakeney), 83%. 
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Gardiner), 566. 

Spelling, Essentials in Teaching and Testing (F. J. 
Schonell), 718. 
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Story Cargo, The (M. Estelle), 779. 
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Swift, Selections from (ed. G. A. Tyrrell), 567 
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Australasia (S. J. B. Whybrow), 440. 
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(ed. E. D. Laborde), 56%. 
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Climate (C. E. P. Brooks), 719. 

Commerce, The World and its, 263. 

Commercial Geography, Handbook of (G. G. Chis- 
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Countries of the World, The (A. M. Dell), 719. 

Discovery, The Great Age of (ed. A. P. Newton), 568. 

Economic Geography, A Primer of (L. W. Lyde), 263. 

Empire Stock-Taking (I. St. C. Grondona), 719. 

England, Rediscovering (C. A. Simpson), 568. 

England, The Scenery of (V. Cornish), 780. 

Europe (T. Pickles), 519. 


Europe: a Geography Note-book (S. J. B. Why- 
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Europe, including the British Isles (E. C. T. Horni- 
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Europe and Asia (T. Pickles), 840. 

Exploration, Some Triumphs of (B. W. Smith), D68. 
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(H. J. Fleure), 780. 
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Cooke), 780. 
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Geographies, The Living World. Book VII (J. 
T. Mulley), 440. 
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Price), 440. 
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peas Dirt ese The Physical Basis of (V. F. Searson), 


Geeky of Evervday Things, A (Viscount Sandon, 
F. E. West), 563. 

Geography of the World, Regional (J. Bygott), 840. 

Geography Pictures, Black's (J. Fairgrieve), 263, $40. 

Geography Readers, E. P. C. (L. Jesse), 568. 

Geography Teachers, A Handbook for (cd. D. M. 
Forsaith), 519. 


Book III 


Geography through the Shop Window (R. J. 
Finch), 263. 
Gold Coast, An Elementary Geography of the 


(D. T. Adams), 178. 

Great Britain and Ireland (S. J. B. Whybrow), 440. 

Life Overseas—Australia (E. Young, S. C. Gilmore), 
440. 

London, The Children’s (F. H. Lee), 719. 
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Navigators and Discoverers, Great (J. A. Brendon), 
Dl9. 
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Northern Lands, The (E. D. Laborde), 440. 

Ordnance Survey Map-Reuding, A Notebook of 
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Peoples, The World and its (F. R. Shearmur), 263. 

Peoples of the World, The, Vol. II (E. J. G. Brad- 
ford), 263; Vol. IV (E. J. G. Bradford, F. G. 
Moss), 519. 

Roman Britain (I. C. West), 178. 

Scottish Highlands, Things Seen in the (J. Baikie), 
719. 

Southern Lands, The (E. D. Laborde), 263. 


Sun-Path Demonstrator, Philips’ (J. F. P. Thorn- 
hill), 440. 

Travels, Uncle Peter’s. Book II (W. J. Rood, A. H. 
Rood), 263. 


Water and Grass (E. H. Carrier), 440. 
Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind, The 
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History, The March of. Book Va, Book VII (W. H. 
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History and Other Essays, The Study of Local (G. P. 
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Poland, 1914-1931 (R. Machray), 259. 
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Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East (V. A 
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Scotland, Makers of (M. C. S. Moncrieff), 518. 

Scotland and the Modern World (G. P. Insh), 630. 
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South America, The Struggle for (J. F. Normano), 59 
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Sweden, A History of (A. A. Stomberg), 518. 
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Arithmetic, A Concise (S. H. J. Cox), 180. 

Arithmetic, A Junior (A. E. Tweedy), 519. 

Arithmetic, A Second Course in (W. G. Borchardt), 
180. 

Arithmetic, Commercial (H. I.. Jones), 778. 
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Teaching of (F. J. Hemmings), 721. 

Arithmetic of Commerce, The (J. H. Harvey), 778 

Arithmetics, The New Graded (W. Smith), 442. 

Calculus, A School (E. P. Oakes), 442. 
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Map Projections, An Introduction to the Mathe- 
matics of (R. K. Melluish), 180. 
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iE. N. Mozley), 519. 
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Mechanics, The Theory of Groups and Quantum 


(H. Weyl), 442. 
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Tensors, Cartesian (H. Jeffreys), 442. 
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Lowry), 442. 
Vector Analysis (R. Gans), 442. 
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Anglic (R. E. Zachrisson), 726. 
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Athletics (W. K. Duckett), 578. 
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and Colleges of, 844. 

Child Guidance Studies, Institute for (ed. L. G. 
Lowrey), 446. 

Child Health and the Community (C. Dinwiddie), 446. 

Christmas Books, 819. 

Chithing (L. I. Baldt, H. D. Harkness), 270. 

Community, The Awakening (M. Mims, G. W. Moritz), 
446. 

Cricket for Schools (P. H. Kemp), 578. 

Cricket Practice for Boys (P. H. Kemp), 526. 

Devilin Legend and Literature,The (M. Rudwin), 844. 
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Egypt, Social Life in ‘Ancient (W. M. F. Petrie), 446. 

Federalism, The Problem of (S. Mogi), 174. 

France, The English Traveller in, 1698-1815 (C. 
Maxwell), 446. 

Friends of Mankind (D. English), 270. . 

Games, Indoor and Community (S. G. Hedges), 784. 

Games Worth Playing (D. MacCraig, G. S. Clark), 844. 

Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 136. 

Home Rtas acy bee A Girls’ Problems in (M. B. 

Jorrocks’s England rr Steel), 784. 


The 
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Libraries, A Manual of Children’s (W. C. B. Sayers), 
6. 


A History of the Public (J. Minto), 784. 
London, Tube-Bus Guide to (J. C. Willis), 844. 
Moing for Infant Schools, Paper (M. B. James), 

$48. 

Mothercraft, 136. 

National University Handbook, 844. 

Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 726. 

Running, Hints on (I,. James), 784. 

School and Mental Health, The (C. Bassett), 446. 
ae ey a The Evidence for the (I. Ll. Tuckett), 
Swimming (S. G. Hedges), 578. 

Toys, Felt (E. Mochrie, I. P. Roseaman), 270. 
Trials, Notable (R. S. Deans), 446. 

Upholstery, Simple (D. M. Hart, J. Halliday), 70. 
Vaulting (T. McDowell), 784. 

bm eE Zoo and its Inmates, The (W. S. Berridge), 


Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, The, 
1032 (ed. H. F. Heath), 526. 
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Accent, Drop Your Foreign (G. N. Trenité), 265. 
Adélis (I. Liverani), 720. 

Aide-Memoire (H. H. Baker), 841. 
Albanian-Enylish Reader (M. M. Hasluck), 446. 
Andersen, Stories from (W. Ripman), 443. 
Angleterre, Tu Viens en (F. de Grand’Combe), 340. 
Atala (F. R. de Chauteaubriand), 520. 

Avventure di Pinocchio (C. Collodi), 720. 
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Colomba (P. Mérimée, H. E. Ford, R K. Hicks), 443. 
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Cuore (E. de Amicis), 72 

Der blinde Passagier (M. Ta 265. 

Deutsch Lesen, Ich Kann (G. G. Solomon), 132. 
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kuhl), 345. 
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520. 
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Elf Fussballjungens (K. Berkner), 781. 

Français, Livre de (W. Holding), 570. 

Français, Premier Cours de (E. G. Le Grand), 443. 
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Richards), 443. 
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Bailey), 720. 
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lation into (K. A. Peers), 570. 

French, Groundwork in (A. W. Green), 720. 

French, Longman'’s Modern Method (J. B. C 
570. 

French, New Ways of Teaching (J. B. C. Grundy), 
570. 

French, Pronouns in (R. G. Wright), 570. 
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French, The Phonetics of (L. E. Armstrong, D. 
Jones), 720. 
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Passages (M. R. B. Shaw), 520. 
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Dupays), 443. 
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French Course, An Elementary (R. M. Weir, A. S. 
Robertson), 60, 720. 

French Course, Pitman’s Progressive (F. A. Hedg- 
cock), 60, 132. 

rien Examinations, A Handbook to (E. D. Nisbet), 


French Tor Girls (A. Thomas, E. M. Kay), 60. 
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land), 443. 

French Grammar, Explanatory (F. B. Jones), 781. 

French Lyrics, Early Medieval (C. C. Abbott), 835. 

French Oral, Get through that T de Grand’Combe), 


C. Grundy), 


720 


French Passages, School Certificate (K. C. Bruce), 132. 
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Schinz, H. M. King), 265. 
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Wordsworth), 781. 
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Winter), 520. 

German Course, A (F. L. Sack, L. F. Thompson), 345. 


German Course, A New (J. Rivers), 720. 
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German Course, The Active (A. W. Pegrum), 132, 841. 
German Eyes, Through (P. G. Wilson, A. C. Smith), 


841. 

German Grammar, Pitman’s Commercial (J. Bithell), 
570. 
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Secondary School Problems 


I.—INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE—ENGLAND'S 
CRISIS 


By H. Crapock-Watson, M.A., formerly Headmaster, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. 


A “CRISIS ” suggests a turning-point, a time when 
** judgment ” above all things is required, a time 
for revision of principles and policies. If the present crisis 
came upon us, as it did, like a thunder-clap, was it not 
because we had not read the signs of the times? After 
living for some time past in a fool’s paradise, living on our 
capital and our wonderful credit, we were suddenly called 
upon to face facts and check this “ Rake’s Progress.” 
We have done so; and have tried to set our house in order 
by reducing our expenditure and by a drastic, not to say, 
revolutionary change in our economic policy. Both the 
suddenness of the climax and the seriousness of the financial 
position affecting every individual suggest a searching 
self-examination on the part of the community as a whole. 
Safe-guarding is not enough; the Nation behind it must 
be quickened and alert. Enterprise must be stimulated, 
and behind enterprise there must be far-sighted planning 
followed by intelligent execution. 

The time has come, we suggest, to review our national 
system of education and to ask ourselves seriously, 
conservative people that we are, whether it is altogether 
adapted to the needs of the day and is adequately equipping 
the younger generation for the struggle that lies before 
them. This is no mere schoolmaster’s ‘‘ alarum ” or peda- 
gogue’s “excursion.” History justifies our contention. In 
the hour of her humiliation after Jena, Prussia put in hand at 
once the reorganization of her national education and reaped 
the fruits of a thorough-going reform in the prosperity and 
aggrandisement of the next century; and if new political 


influences and less worthy ambitions gave an unfortunate 
turn to this State education towards the end of last century, 
which ultimately led to Germany’s military downfall, the 
discipline and high educational level of her people remain as 
a national asset. Are we to-day altogether satisfied with 
the working and the results of our national education ? 
We spend vast sums annually in providing a highly 
organized system of primary education and subsidizing 
secondary ; and at the same time the pockets of the highly 
taxed middle-class parent, the backbone of the country, 
are heavily drawn upon to provide for his sons what is 
known as a “ public school” education and a no less 
costly schooling for his daughters. How long under modern 
conditions, and with the latest additional burdens, can we 
afford this? The question needs our most earnest con- 
sideration in a review of our educational system as a whole. 

With primary education we are not now immediately 
concerned, nor are we in a position to criticize it at first 
hand, whatever misgivings we may have on the subject, 
but we may perhaps ask here whether it is not still too 
“ bookish” and not sufficiently concerned with the 
practical needs of those who receive it, excellent though 
it may be in quality. Of one thing we are sure, and that 
is that it leaves off too soon, especially in an age in which 
the apprentice system has fallen into desuetude. When we 
come to revise its syllabus, we must also lengthen its school 
life. Needless to say that any modification of our higher 
education must react on the primary. 

In reviewing our secondary education, the first thing that 
would strike an intelligent foreigner would certainly be its 
lack of system. There is not, as in most countries, a definite 
system, with different courses, co-ordinated with the 
elementary school at one end and the university or poly- 
technic, &c., at the other. We have two entirely independent 
systems: on the one hand the ancient endowed schools, 
mostly boarding, which we call “ public schools ” and on 
the other the State-aided schools, mostly day schools, 
which are more or less under public control in some form 
or another, while the ‘‘ public schools ” (strange mis- 
nomer) are for the most part a law unto themselves. This 
division is not based on any difference in the type of 
education given or on their relation to the university or 
other educational terminus. It is simply, like so many of 
our English institutions, an anomaly due to historical 
causes. 

An anomaly is, of ¢ourse, always unwelcome to the 
‘‘ departmental mind,” Something to be eliminated, because 
it does not fit in logically with the rest of the system, but 
in this case we have something so essentially English and 
congruous with our national character, that even though 
we feel the need of reform, we must be careful not to 
destroy. Would anything else, for example, have given us 
the great headmasters of the past, who have played such 
a big part in our English education, or the ideals they 
have bequeathed to us? They were personalities, and it 
is personality above all things that we want to-day. Central 
control, however wisely and sympathetically administered, 
as indeed it largely is, while promoting efficiency scarcely 
encourages originality or individual enterprise. Public 
and private schools have been free to experiment, and to 
this freedom we owe much. More than ever to-day, with 
the modern tendency to look to the State in all difficulties, 
must we cherish this independence. 

If the average parent were asked why he sends his son 
to a public school, his answer would not be very different 
in meaning from that of Tom Brown’s father: “ To make 
a truth-telling English gentleman of him.” If he, or we, 
were asked to define a ‘‘ gentleman,” we might find the 
question more difficult to answer; we all ‘ know when 
you do not ask us.” Be that as it may, to the public schools 
we largely owe that spirit of ‘' fair-play ” and good sports- 
manship which has become instinctive in all classes of 
our countrymen; and the nations which have learnt our 
games from us—and how well !—owe something else to 
us, which is of even more value. When it has had time to 
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influence their parliamentary institutions, as we believe 
it has ours, it may make party government—and with it 
democracy—as workable with them as it is with us. Ancient 
democracies do not seem to have had this instinct, nor 
ancient aristocracies either, if we read our Thucydides 
aright. It is our public schools too that have given us a 
Civil Service above suspicion of corruption for the adminis- 
tration of our vast Empire. “ Black is their faith, but pure 
and stainless their justice,” was the answer of a Moham- 
medan bigot to a foreign inquirer about our rule in one 
eastern country. The empires of the past, if we again 
consult our histories, had for the most part a very different 
record. And was it not the supreme service of the public 
schools to provide, in our hour of need, the young officers 
for our hastily raised new armies, when we had not, like 
the “ conscript ’’ countries a reserve officer corps to draw 
upon ? These are big items on the credit side, when we 
consider, as we must, the other side of the account, and 
there is another side. 

To begin with, the system is, under present conditions, 
extremely costly, and as already pointed out, the same 
tax-payer is paying at the same time for two systems of 
education, one for other people’s children, by compulsion, 
and another for his own children, by choice. How long 
will this double burden now be a possible one ? Certainly 
it must be a diminishing class, and that with diminishing 
families, that will be able to afford it. Fortunately, there 
are signs that the schools are beginning to realize this and 
are trying to cut down unnecessary expenses. At present, 
this is little more than a gesture, but it is an encouraging 
sign. The question of costliness, however, is one between 
schools and their clients, which will no doubt settle itself 
by the ordinary laws of supply and demand; but there 
is another aspect with which the Nation, as a whole, is 
concerned. 

Owing, no doubt, to closer mutual intercourse and 
consequent mutual reaction the public schools have tended 
more and more to turn out a uniform type, and that 
type, with all its virtues, a too rigid one. For modern 
conditions we want more flexibility, 1.e. adaptability to the 
ever-changing conditions of the times. We have remem- 
bered in our public schools, that we have an Empire, we 
have forgotten, that we are a great commercial Nation. In 
brief, the temper of our ancient schools has been too aris- 
tocratic, with all the undoubted virtues of an aristocracy, 
but also with its defects, its extravagance, its class- 
feeling and narrow outlook, its expectation of moulding the 
world to itself and its own standards rather than adapting 
itself to the needs of the world. Now that the Dominions 
have come into their inheritance, there must be fewer 
administrative posts offering careers to the public school 
boy, fewer frontiers to guard, fewer imperial tasks of the 
old type, but more than ever is the prosperity of our far- 
flung commerce our very lifeblood ; and the administration 
of our great trading concerns with their world-wide interests 
is as much an imperial service as diplomacy or the civil 
and fighting services. Public school education must be 
better shaped to this end. 

The question is already being asked: ‘ Are the public 
schools doomed ?’ We venture to predict that they will 
last as long as the Monarchy, but as the Monarchy has 
done, they must democratize themselves, acquiring new 
virtues, such as the temper and needs of the age de- 
mand, without losing the old. What stands in the way 
of such reform? Tradition, of course, and our innate 
conservatism ; but we must add, unfortunately, something 
of “ snobbery ” as well. There is, we agree, a legitimate 
snobbery as well as an illegitimate; it is right, that we 
should demand for our children the environment that 
will give them the same standards of speech and manners, 
&c., as well as more important attributes to which we 
ourselves are accustomed. This in itself is not snob- 
bery—it was the ideal of the Greeks for the training of 
the young citizen—but unfortunately it tends to become 
the snobbery of a class-consciousness that is out of keeping 
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with genuine democracy, often expressing itself in a disdain 
for all who do not conform to its own standards. This 
“ aristocratic ” temper is out of place in the modern 
world. But a change is coming, and from both sides. The 
big businesses are realizing more and more the sterling 
qualities of the public school boy for posts of responsi- 
bility, and the public school boy himself is beginning more 
and more, for various reasons, to choose a business career 
himself. One reason among others may be that the scholar- 
ship lists of Oxford and Cambridge contain more and more 
the names of comparatively unknown schools, showing 
that these competitions are no longer the happy hunting- 
ground of the older schools. With this change, a change 
of curriculum must come, where it has not already begun ; 
and not only a change of curriculum but with it also a 
changed attitude towards the whole question. 

At this point, we may well turn to see what the other 
secondary schools are doing, remembering that ‘‘ secondary 
school ” only means a school in which education between 
the primary and university stage is given, and any sug- 
gestion (due to a false analogy) of inferiority is quite wrong. 
It is as day schools that our comparison of them with the 
majority of public schools will concern itself. 

A conspicuous feature of the day school is probably a 
greater keenness on the part of the individual boy to “ get 
on.” He does not live, like his brother of the boarding 
school, in a “ cloistered ” atmosphere, divorced from the 
stern realities of life, but in a home in close contact with 
the domestic, and perhaps business, problems of everyday 
life. This in itself is an educational factor. Usually too 
he comes from a poorer home, and res angusta domi is a 
wonderful stimulus. He escapes, no doubt, from some of 
the disciplinary features of the boarding school, such as 
“ fagging,” but on the other hand he has many daily 
difficulties to contend with, which tend to make him 
handier and more resourceful. He is brought too into 
closer contact with the outer world and its interests through 
the conversation of the home circle, though this must, of 
course, be a varying factor with the particular home. 

The problem of the boarding school is the healthy occupa- 
tion of the boy’s leisure and hence the predominance of 
games, unfortunate in their compulsory character, and cer- 
tainly unfortunate in their limitation to two or three kinds 
which are not all adapted to every individual's physique or 
temperament. Cricket out of the school may be as bore- 
some to some boys as Caesar in. Greater variety in our 
games might help to produce a more resourceful and 
adaptable type of character than is the case at present. 
The point, we submit, is worthy of consideration. The 
problem of the day school, on the other hand, is to ensure 
that every boy gets sufficient games or physical exercise 
and healthy recreation, when there are around him so 
many counter-attractions, not all conducive to a sound 
mind in a sound body. Another kindred problem is the 
regulation of homework, in amount, so as to leave time 
for recreation, and of such a kind as to test a boy’s unaided 
powers and initiative without over-weighting the possibly 
fagged brain at the end of the day. When we consider the 
different conditions of home life and the distance often to 
be covered to and from school, this is obviously a most 
important question for future discussion. 

The boarding and the day school, different though their 
problems may be, can and must learn much from each 
other. That the day school is something more than a 
place of instruction, it owes to the inspiration of the 
boarding school. Teaching hours are only some five or six 
out of the twenty-four, but the influence of the school 
reaches far beyond. The growth of the “ house ” system, 
derived from the boarding school, not only for games, but 
for many other purposes of school discipline and organiza- 
tion, has developed in the day school something of the 
same ‘“‘ team-spirit ” and loyalty to the traditions of the 
school, which is the “ hall mark ” of English school-life. 
In the matter of curriculum there is not much difference 
in the actual subjects taught in the two types of school, 
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but there may be considerable difference in the stress laid 
on each. Some subjects too may be better taught in one 
than the other. 
modern languages, which one still reads in the papers, {s 
certainly out-of-date so far as the best day schools are 
concerned, though we may still be shy and “ insular ” in 
the use of our knowledge. Classics are probably given 
less time in the day school than in the older schools, though 
it is interesting to note the revival, since the War, of Greek 
in the modern secondary school, especially in the industrial 
North. This is suggestive, and may perhaps encourage us to 
hold, in the face of much outcry, that the best training for 
business is not necessarily training in business or in so- 
called ‘‘ useful subjects.” There is a difference between 
‘business knowledge” and ‘“‘ business power”; and 
judgment is not always at its best in a head packed with 
knowledge. If in the past our public schools have thought 
too little of knowledge in comparison with character, there 
is a danger in the reverse preference, especially under 
modern conditions. 

With the increasing pressure of examination require- 
ments making itself felt right down the school, the old 
form system, with the potent influence of the form-master, 
has been giving way to specialist teaching in most subjects. 
The teaching of such subjects no doubt has gained, but 
we must record a very considerable loss on the other side. 


The gibes on the English teaching of: 


All the more important then is it for the State to see that 
the right men are attracted into the profession by adequate 
remuneration and prospects, for only personality and 
character can beget the same qualities in the rising genera- 
tion. We feel some anxiety on this point at the present 
time. Questions of salary scales and tenure, of training and 
registration, are therefore all questions of importance, if 
we are to maintain the quality of our teaching profession. 
They will be fully dealt with in these pages. Questions that 
we have lightly touched on, such as inspection, examina- 
tions, homework, with their influence on the class-room 
will also need full consideration. In this introductory 
article we have tried rather to suggest reflection on what 
we have, as a Nation, achieved in education—and it is 
no mean achievement—and the need of weighing carefully 
the question of our ultimate object in any reforms that we 
may consider necessary, some of which are certainly 
overdue. In our two types of schools, the old and the new, 
we have our “ Sparta ” and our “ Athens.” If we can 
fuse in practice the ideals of the two, we shall have nothing 
to fear for our educational future, and nothing to be 
ashamed of in any comparison of our schools with the 
teaching machinery of our most formidable competitors. 
To adapt the words of one of the greatest of Greek states- 
men, we shall know how to combine “learning with 
virility, greatness with economy.’ 


Beyond the Milky Way* 


By Sır JAMES H. Jeans, F.R.S. 


UR earth is one of a system of nine planets which, 
together with millions of smaller bodies, asteroids, 
comets and meteors, circle round the sun; our sun is one 
of a system of millions of stars which circle about one 
another; this star-system is one of millions of star- 
svstems—and here so far as we know, the sequence ends 
abruptly. These star-systems are the biggest objects 
known to science; there is nothing beyond them except 
the great universe itself. They form the largest sub- 
division of the universe, and it is from this circumstance 
that they derive their special importance to science. 

The star-system which is best known to us is, of course, 
our own; we call it the Galactic system, because it is 
bounded by the Milky Way. We get the best picture which 
modern science can give us of this system, if we think of it 
as being shaped like a cart-wheel, with the sun perhaps a 
third or a half-way along one of the spokes, and rotating 
like a cart-wheel. We still do not know the size of the 
wheel with any approach to accuracy, but its diameter is 
probably of the order of two hundred thousand light-years. 
Still less do we know how many stars there are in the whole 
wheel. It is almost certainly greater than a hundred 
thousand million, and may quite well be two, three, four 
or even five times this number. The band of light we call 
the Milky Way is formed by the combined light of all the 
stars at great distances from the sun, including those which 
form the rim of the wheel. The wheel is held together by 
the gravitational attractions of the different stars of which 
it is composed. As a consequence, the outermost stars 
move most slowly and take the most time to perform a 
complete revolution, just as in the Solar System the outer- 
most planets move most slowly and take longest to describe 
their orbits round the sun. The sun probably moves round 
the hub at about 200 miles per second, and takes something 
over 200 million years to perform a complete revolution. 

In the early days of astronomy this was assumed to be 
the only system of stars in the sky. Then it began to be 
conjectured by Kant and Herschel that it was only one 
of innumerable systems. Recent research has confirmed 
this conjecture very fully. Something like two million such 
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systems can now be observed; they are the objects we 
describe as extra-galactic nebulae. 

A random collection of extra-galactic nebulae seems at 
first to show a bewildering variety of size, shape, brightness 
and constitution, but a scientific study soon reduces them 
to law and order. It soon transpires that size and brightness 
go together, and that variations in both originate in 
differences of distance. The nebula which appears small 
also appears faint; and does both, merely because it is 
faraway. Thus, the faintness of a nebula gives us a measure 
of its distance; and we can easily get rid of effects which 
arise from mere differences of distance. 

Also, we can avoid all complications caused by the 
orientations of the nebulae by a very simple artifice: we 
reject all those which are not seen edge on, and confine 
our attention to those that are. We can do this quite 
recklessly, as some two million nebulae can be seen in all. 

We have now eliminated all the purely geometrical 
effects arising from differences of distance and of orientation, 
and are left with real physical differences of shape and 
constitution. We find that by far the greater number of 
our edge-on nebulae can be arranged in a single continuous 
sequence ; it is, in brief, a sequence which begins with 
spheres and ends with flat discs, although other features 
besides shape change as we move along it. The nebulae 
at one end of the sequence consist solely of round, fuzzy 
masses—even the most powerful telescope shows no stars 
in these. About half-way along, stars begin to appear in 
the outer edges of the nebulae. Then, further along, come 
nebulae such as the Great Nebula in Andromeda, which 
consist of a comparatively small, central, fuzzy mass, 
surrounded by vast crowds of stars. At the extreme end of 
the sequence we have pure clouds of stars such as our own 
system. The comparison of the cart-wheel remains quite a 
good one throughout the second half of the sequence, 
because the nebulae here generally have a thick central 
projection, which we may describe as the hub of the wheel, 
while the rest of their structure is flat. In brief, our sequence 
is one of nebulae arranged in order of flatness, and this 
suggests a simple theoretical interpretation of the sequence. 

We know how increasing the speed of rotation of a body 
results ‘in a flattening of its shape. The ordinary Watt 
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governor provides an obvious example—as the engine runs 
faster, it flattens out. The sun rotating only once every 
twenty-six days, is an almost perfect sphere. The earth, 
rotating more rapidly, but still very slowly, is slightly 
flattened, so that we usually describe it as orange-shaped. 
Jupiter rotates more rapidly—once every ten hours—and 
is much flatter in shape. Finally, astronomical bodies which 
are rotating very rapidly may be almost completely flat. 
It is natural, then, to try to interpret our sequence of 
nebulae as one of bodies which are rotating at different 
speeds. And as we know that the speed of rotation of a 
body increases as it shrinks, it seems likely that we may 
interpret this sequence of nebulae as one of different stages 
of development or evolution. If this conjecture is sound, a 
nebula starting with little rotation at first and shrinking 
in size, would gradually increase its speed of rotation as it 
shrank, and would move steadily along the sequence as it 
did so. 

The way to test this conjecture is to calculate for our- 
selves how a mass of rotating gas would change in shape 
as it condensed and shrank. Although the mathematical 
analysis is not simple, and cannot be absolutely precise, 
it is, I think, fairly conclusive ; we find that the evolution 
of a mass of rotating and shrinking gas would be represented 
exactly by passage along the sequence. 

It is not worth enumerating all the detailed changes 
which, as theory predicts, would accompany this evolution, 
but one is worthy of attention. The more highly developed 
nebulae do not show a uniform distribution of gas in their 
outer fringes, but an uneven distribution which first forms 
condensation or knots, and finally develops into separate 
stars, such as we have already seen in the Great Andromeda 
Nebula. Mathematical theory not only predicts this, but 
enables us to calculate the amounts of gas which would 
go into each of these condensations ; in other words, we 
can calculate theoretically what the masses of the stars 
ought tō be if our theory is sound. It is gratifying to find 
that these theoretical masses agree pretty well with the 
masses of actual stars. We may, then, be fairly confident 
that this is the way the stars come into being ; our sequence 
of nebular configurations is, in effect, a sort of cinemato- 
graph film of the birth of the stars. 

We may, then, feel on fairly safe ground in tracing the 
evolution of the universe back from stars to nebulae, but 
how did the nebulae themselves come into being ? The 
conjecture which at once jumps to the mind is that the 
nebulae may have been formed by the same process as 
the stars; just as the stars came into being as condensa- 
tions in a tenuous uniformly spread gas—the outer fringes 
of the nebulae—so the nebulae may themselves have pre- 
viously come into being as condensations in an earlier mass 
of uniformly spread tenuous gas. This can never be more 
than a conjecture, but there are strong arguments in its 
favour, as we shall now see. 

We have already seen how differences in size and bright- 
ness between nebulae of the same shape are almost entirely 
due to a distance effect. In other words, the faintness of a 
nebula gives us a measure of its distance. This makes it 
possible to estimate the distances of all nebulae, even the 
very faintest, with fair accuracy. The faintest which can 
be observed photographically in the t100-in. telescope 
prove to be at the amazing distance of about 140,000,000 
light-years. Dr. Hubble finds that the two million nebulae 
which lie within this distance are fairly uniformly spaced at 
about 1,800,000 light-vears apart. We can construct a 
model by taking apples and spacing them at about Io yds. 
apart until we have filled a sphere a mile in diameter. 
This will use about 300 tons of apples. This sphere is the 
part of space we can see in the Ioo-in. telescope; each 
apple is a nébula containing matter enough for the creation 
of several thousand million stars like our sun; each atom 
in each apple is as big as Betelgeux with a diameter equal 
to, or slightly larger than, that of the earth’s orbit. 

The circumstance that the nebulae are fairly uniformly 
distributed through space certainly supports the conjecture 
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that they may have originated out of a primeval gas 
spread uniformly through space. Moreover, it can be 
proved that such a gas would not stay uniformly spread 
through space but would break up into condensations ; 
and that each condensation would have something like the 
same mass as the observed nebulae. Or, to put the same 
thing in another way, the primeval gas would break up 
into condensations at distances apart comparable with the 
1,800,000 light-years which Dr. Hubble finds for the average 
distance of the actual nebulae. Thus, although, from the 
nature of things, we can never know the truth for certain, 
there are good reasons for conjecturing that the nebulae 
came into existence as condensations formed by a primeval 
gas which was spread uniformly, or at least with some 
approach to uniformity, throughout space. 

Cosmogony presents us with a picture of the evolution 
of the universe—-a cinematograph film—in which big 
bodies continually break into smaller; the film shows the 
one for ever changing into the many. One primeval gas 
produces millions of nebulae, each nebula produces millions 
of stars, each star may, perchance, change into a solar 
system producing millions of planets, comets and meteors. 
Even this is not the end of the story, for planets may 
break up and form satellites, satellites may break up and 
form rings of miniature moons, such as we see encircling 
Saturn. The extra-galactic nebulae illustrate the first two 
chapters in this general break-up— 


I. Primitive chaos into nebulae. 
II. Nebulae into stars. 


The general breaking up process of which this is the 
beginning is in operation throughout the universe. It 
might be thought that the attractive forces of gravitation 
would continually draw all the broken pieces together 
again. 

The exact reverse appears to be the case. Not only is 
the substance of the universe for ever being broken into 
smaller pieces, but these pieces for ever tend to scatter 
farther and farther apart. 

To take the example nearest home, the earth is for ever 
driving the moon farther away by the agency known as 
tidal friction. When we watch the waves of the sea being 
checked by a sea-beach or a headland we may reflect that 
their impact is not only slowing down the earth’s rotation 
and so lengthening the day—it is also lengthening the 
month by driving the moon farther away from the earth. 
Incidentally, it is also, through the solar tides, driving the 
earth farther from the sun, and so lengthening the year 
as well. 

Again, every ray of sunlight that enters our eye carries 
mass with it; eight minutes previously this mass was part of 
the mass of the sun. Every second the sun loses more than 
four million tons of mass, in the form of sunlight and sun- 
heat. As the result of this continual loss of mass, the sun’s 
gravitational hold on its family of planets for ever weakens 
and these are driven farther off into space. The earth’s 
orbit round the sun is not so much like a circle or ellipse 
as like a coiled watch-spring—a spiral for ever receding 
into the cold and dark of space. 

The same tendency affects the galactic system as a 
whole. The stars of which it is formed continually scatter 
their mass broadcast in the form of radiation. As they 
do so, their gravitational hold on one another weakens, so 
that the whole galactic system for ever expands. 

And it must be the same with the other star-systems in 
space. Throughout the universe, all the smaller broken 
pieces, satellites, planets, stars, are scattering away from 
one another in apparent opposition to the laws of gravi- 
tation. 

Still more surprising and sensational is the recent dis- 
covery that the largest pieces of the universe—the great 
extra-galactic nebulae we have been discussing—are to all 
appearances engaged in a similar scattering. They, too, 
appear to be running away from us and from one another. 
Until recently it was thought that on the whole the nearer 
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General calculations on the ages of astronomical bodies 


nebulae were approaching the galactic system, while the 
more remote were receding. We now know that the nearer 
nebulae appeared to be approaching merely because they 
happen to lie mostly in the direction towards which the 
sun is being carried by the rotation of the galaxy; actually 
we are approaching them. After the sun’s motion in the 
galaxy has been taken into account, all, or nearly all, of the 
nebulae appear to be receding from the galaxy. The nearer 
nebulae have small speeds, and the more remote nebulae 
have greater speeds; in general, speed is approximately 
proportional to distance. This simple law seems to hold to 
the very farthest of the nebulae—Hubble finds that for 
every million light-years of distance there is a speed of 
recession of about 105 miles a second. The last nebula to 
be investigated at Mount Wilson shows a speed of recession 
of 12,300 miles a second; its distance, as estimated from 
its faintness, being about 105 million light-years. 

On the face of it this locks as though the whole universe 
were uniformly expanding, like the surface of a balloon 
while it is being inflated, with a speed such that it doubles 
its size every 1,400 million years. 

One of the great puzzles of astronomy at the present 
moment is whether these apparent motions of recession 
are real or not. They are deduced from spectroscopic 
observations ; the nebular spectra shew displacements to 
the red, which, interpreted in the most obvious way as 
Doppler effects, give the speeds already mentioned. Yet 
every spectroscopist knows that many factors besides 
motions of recession are capable of reddening light. 

There is one strong theoretical argument in favourofregard- 
ing the apparent speeds as real. Einstein’s original cosmology 
regarded the universe as being as full of matter as a universe 
of its size could possibly be without violating the theory of 
relativity. Recently, Lemaitre, of Louvain, has shown that 
a universe of this type would not be static—there would be 
an unstable quality about it. The condensation of the 
primeval gas into distinct nebulae, and the imprisonment 
of a large part of the free energy of the universe in these 
nebulae, would cause it to start expanding, in which case 
it would continue to expand, its radius finally increasing 
exponentially with the time, until it ended up as an empty 
universe—finite matter spread through infinite space. 
Throughout the motion, the relative speed of recession of 
any two nebulae would be exactly proportional to their 
distance apart, so that, at first glance at least, this theory 
seems exactly to fit the observed facts. It not only provides 
a suggestion as to why the nebulae may be receding. It 
goes much further and predicts that they must be receding ; 
if Einstein’s relativity cosmology is sound, the nebulae 
have no alternative—the properties of the space in which 
they exist compel them to scatter. 

Yet various circumstances suggest a need for caution. 
For one, the speeds of the nebulae are not strictly propor- 
tional to their distances, and it is not easy to explain the 
discrepancies, which do not look like mere random motions. 
Again, the very magnitude of the apparent speeds casts 
doubt on their reality; they would reduce the whole 
existence of the universe to a mere flash—at any rate, in 
comparison with what we have recently believed. If they 
are real, Eddington has calculated that the universe must 
have started from a radius of about 1,200 million light- 
vears, and that its total mass must be about 2°3 x 1055 
grammes, which is the mass of 1'4 x10’* protons and an 
equal number of electrons. So far as we can tell from the 
masses of the extra-galactic nebulae, the present average 
density of matter in space appears to be not less than 
10-39 grammes per c.c., which, with the same amount of 
matter, would assign a radius of 13,200 million light-years 
to the universe—only eleven times its initial value. If, 
then, the motions are real, the universe is only at the 
beginning of its career; it cannot have doubled many 
times since it started. And as it appears at present to be 
doubling in size every 1,400 million years, the few doublings 
which these figures permit cannot have occupied more 
than 10,000 million years at most. 


point to far longer periods of time than this. The mere act 
of condensation of the nebulae—the occurrence which seems 
most likely to have started the expansion—was probably 
a matter of hundreds of thousands of millions of years. 
Perhaps there is no real difficulty here; it might well 
take this long to get the doubling process really going— 
indeed, Lemaitre has calculated that it would take some 
such time. The real difficulty is that the stars carry intrinsic 
evidence of having lived through far longer periods than 
this. Both single stars and binary systems show an approxi- 
mation to equipartition of energy which must have taken 
far longer than this for its establishment. 

Spectroscopic binaries provide further evidence. These 
consist of pairs of stars revolving round one another. 
Observation reveals a complete sequence ; it begins with 
systems which appear to have just broken into two as the 
result of rotation—pairs of stars describing circular orbits, 
and almost in contact—and ends with systems in which 
the two stars are far apart and describing elliptical orbits. 
Theory suggests that this observational sequence exactly 
depicts the evolution of a star which has broken into two 
as the result of excessive rotation. The outstanding 
importance of this sequence to our present discussion lies 
in the fact that the stars at the beginning of the sequence 
are undoubtedly many times more massive than those at 
the end. It seems likely that those which are now at the 
end must have begun at the beginning and lost the greater 
part of their mass in the form of radiation, and to do this 
would take millions of millions of years. Considerations 
such as these make it very difficult to believe that the 
universe can be such an ephemeral concern as the apparent 
speeds of recession of the nebulae would suggest. There is, 
I think, every reason to hope that within a very short 
time we shall know the truth about this puzzle, and, 
whatever the solution may be, there seems to be a con- 
siderable chance that it may provide us with a clue, perhaps 
even with a key, to the structure of the universe as a 
whole. Until quite recently the scientist, like the ordinary 
man, accepted the fundamental ingredients of our ex- 
perience—space, time, matter and energy—more or less 
at their face value. The most obvious and superficial 
interpretation suggested by everyday experience was 
assumed to correspond fairly closely to ultimate reality. 
The theory of relativity has shown that we were utterly 
wrong about space and time, and we are beginning to 
suspect that we are still just about as far wrong about 
matter and energy. The concept of an expanding universe 
may prove after all to be a false scent, and the truth may 
lie in some other direction. In either case the observed 
phenomena must mean something, and their true inter- 
pretation, when it is found, may carry us a step on towards 
the solution of the greatest mysteries of the external world 
—the nature of space, and of time, matter and energy, and 
of the combination of all these which constitutes the 
physical universe. 


The Children’s Theatre Company is presenting a pantomime, 
‘“ Cinderella,” by Margaret Carter, at the Embassy Theatre, 
Swiss Cottage, N.W. 3. 
$ k * 


The Regulations for the Cambridge Local Examinations to 
be held in January and December, 1932, may be obtained from 
the General Secretary, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge; also 
Regulations for the Higher School Certificate Examinations 
to be held in July, 1932 and 1933. 


k k k 


The Twenty-Second’ Annual Exhibition of scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus, arranged by the Physical and Optical 
Societies, will on this occasion be held on January 5, 6 and 7, 1932, 
at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, Imperial 
Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. It will be open in 
the afternoons from three o’clock to six o'clock and again in the 
evenings from seven o'clock to ten o'clock. 
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Education in 1931 


By T. Raymont, M.A. 


HE editors have honoured the writer with an invitation 
to make a brief statement about educational develop- 
ments during the year which will have finally passed into 
history before these lines can reach readers of the Journal. 
If by “development” is meant ‘“ progress,” there is 
unfortunately not much to place on record. But at any 
rate there has been a number of inevitable changes. We 
do not stand precisely where we did a year ago. Which 
of these changes will probably still seem important to the 
educational historian a generation or two hence ? That is 
a question which may very well occupy one’s mind for a 
few moments at this period of general and serious stock- 
taking. 

At the opening of the year, the hopes of many enthusiasts 
for educational progress were centred upon the Bill then 
before Parliament which would have raised the school 
leaving age from fourteen to fifteen. But there were at 
least three formidable lions in this particular path of 
progress—the nee¢œ for economy, the sharp differences of 
opinion about maintenance grants, and the position of the 
non-provided schools. The economists put up a strong 
case, although it was not yet generally known how serious 
was the country’s financial plight. And, once more, “the 
religious difficulty ’’ created grave dissension, even among 
those who believed in the principle of the Bill. By the 
time the Bill reached the House of Lords it had become 
fairly clear that its rejection would not arouse much 
popular resentment or indignation, and the Lords promptly 
and emphatically did what they conceived to be their 
duty. It is a comment on modern journalism, as repre- 
sented by the great daily papers, that, though the attacks 
on the Bill were pretty fully reported, the defence made by 
Lord Gorell, the one man in the House who could speak 
with authority on the subject, was reported in about three 
lines, or not at all. Still, the Bill was doomed ; and those 
who sent it to its doom may not unreasonably claim that 
the country was not yet ready for the reform which it 
represented. Nor can it be safely assumed that enlightened 
opinion was wholly in favour of the Bill. Many good 
friends of education still think that the money, if it could 
be found, would be better spent upon improved buildings 
and equipment for the children already in the schools ; 
and many others are for the moment much more concerned 
about the children under five than about those over four- 
teen. That the more ardent section of the Labour Party 
did not share these views is shown by the fact that Sir 
Charles Trevelyan resigned office, apparently as a protest 
against the destruction of the Bill. 

Meantime trouble had been brewing in another quarter, 
leading to a deadlock in the proceedings of the Burnham 
.Committee ; for the teachers’ panels could not see their 
way to go into conference with the local authorities’ panel, 
on the assumption that salaries were to be reduced. Then 
came the cataclysmic political events of August, September, 
and October—the publication of the report of the May 
Committee, the consideration of this report by a Cabinet 
Committee, the resignation of the Labour Government, 
the formation of a National Government, the introduction 
of an Economy Bill by Mr. (now Viscount) Snowden, the 
suspension of the gold standard, and the general election. 
At this time of crisis, the question of teachers’ salaries 
was necessarily taken out of the hands of the Burnham 
Committee, and became one of the most keenly debated 
parts of the new Government’s policy of retrenchment for 
the purpose of balancing the budget. It is now matter of 
common knowledge that the May Committee, whatever its 
intentions, pretty completely misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented the teachers’ case, and that its ill-informed 
opinion was repeated by Mr. Snowden in his broadcast 
speech to the Nation. The position was a difficult one for 
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the teachers, for they had to convince the country that 
they were as ready as any class of the community to “ do 
their bit” by way of sacrifice, but that the May Com- 
mittee desired them to do two or three times the “ bit ” 
that most other people were doing. The result of the con- 
troversy was a “cut” of which readers of this Journal 
are only too well aware. 

In the writer’s judgment, no apology is needed for 

including this salaries question in a review of educational 
events, because in the long run, the teaching profession, 
like other professions, will not attract able men, unless the 
financial inducement is adequate, and the interests of the 
teachers are therefore inseparable from the interests of the 
children. All the same, it 1s a relief to turn from educational 
politics to education itself. One of the outstanding events 
of the year was the publication of the Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the Primary School, following the 
Report on the Education of the Adolescent about five 
years earlier. The new report has been well received, and, 
equally with the earlier one, it forms a landmark in the 
history of our school system. That system had from time 
to time been modified and tinkered with, according to the 
chance opportunities of parliamentary life. But now for 
the first time we are beginning to work out what is really 
a system, based upon the fundamental facts of child nature. 
The need of national economy is bound to shorten the arm 
of a local authority in tackling the job of reorganization, 
whenever reorganization means additional expense. But 
it is to be hoped that the work will be proceeded with 
surely, though necessarily more slowly than was anticipated. 
The work done by the Consultative Committee on the 
problems connected with the education of juniors and of 
adolescents has necessarily brought to the front the whole 
question of school curricula, and the principles upon which 
they should be based. We are scrapping the old elementary 
school, the curriculum of which, like Topsy, simply 
“ growed,” with successive extensions of the leaving age, 
after taking its start from the three R’s—often barrenly 
interpreted ; and we are working out a scheme of organi- 
zation which includes schools of definite types for each 
well-marked stage of the pupil’s life. For the first time in 
our educational history, committees, administrators, and 
teachers are all busy, trying to make clear to themselves 
what each type of school should be aiming at, and what 
its curriculum should consist of. Our educational magazines 
are full of discussions of this theme, and among them must 
be given a place of honour to this Journal, for the important 
articles on School Curricula which have appeared from 
month to month during the past year. Not only so, but a 
considerable list of recent books might be compiled, in 
which the curricula of the new junior and senior depart- 
ments are carefully and competently discussed. The writer 
happens to be able to recall nearly fifty years of such 
discussion, but he cannot recall that it was ever conducted 
with such clear realization of the issues involved as at the 
present time. The Consultative Committee has indeed 
deserved well of its country. 
The Committee has stimulated inquiries into the true 
aims of the junior and the senior school, and those inquiries 
are on the whole proceeding from first principles, although 
of course there can be no revolutionary break with the 
past. It would be an exaggeration to say that anything 
approaching such a statement could be made about the 
secondary school, because the secondary school is held fast 
in the grip of leaving examinations conducted under the 
auspices of the universities. In other words, the secondary 
school is held fast in the grip of tradition, and, unlike any 
other educational institution that could be mentioned, has 
very little freedom to experiment. It is chiefly, though not 
(Continued on page 14) 
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NEW BOOK$=— 


THE GOOD CITIZEN. An Introduction to Civics. 
By C. 8. 8. HIGHAM, M.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


An Introduction to Social History 


INTRODUCTORY By M. J. WHICHER, B.A., and R. J. MITCHELL, M.A., B.Litt. 


With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 
BOOKS Vol. I. From Roman Times to A.D. 1399. Vol. II. 1399 to 1608. Vol. III. 1603 to 1832. 


A New Elementary Introduction to Biology : 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


By W. B. JOHNSON. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 2s. 9d. 


SENIOR EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION AND 
GRAM 


By MADGE A. HART, B.A. (Oxon.). Paper Covers. 10d. 


ENGLAND IN EARLY AND MEDIEVAL TIMES (To 1485) 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER, B.A. 
With rır Maps, including a new Map of Medieval London. 4s. 


RAYNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
IN SECTIONS. 4s. each. 
Section I. 1603-1783. Section II. 1688-1815. Section III. 1784-1930. 


BOOKS FOR ENGLISH PAPERS FOR PREPARATION OR HOME- 


WORK. By GUY BOAS, M.A. 1s. 6d. ,*, A Key for Teachers only. 5s. 4d. net. 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE oa OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 


« By D. W. ROBERTS, B.Sc. (Econ.). With o Maps anda Graph. 4g, 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE: An Introduction to the Art of 


English Study. By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. 4s. 


THE WORLD: A General Geography 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.G:S. 
English Edition. With ro Coloured Maps and 404 Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. 


Œ, This work is also obtainable in the following special editions. 


Australasian, South African, and Indian. 


EUROPE AND THE MEO ERSANEAN 


With Maps and Diagrams. 6s. 6d. . 
> Being Part V of A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


For Higher Certificate and Intermediate Courses. 


BOOKS FOR By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A. 
HIGHER THE DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 


An Introductory Survey. By ALEXANDER GRAY, M.A. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE OIT ides NACNETISN 


For Intermediate and Higher School Certificate Students. 


By 8. Q. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.Inst.P. With Diagrams. 64, 
INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS 
By D. HUMPHREY, B.A., B.Sc. With Diagrams. 
Part I. Dynamics. 10s. 6d. Part II. Statics and Hydrostatics. 10s. 6d. 


| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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entirely, for this reason that the whole question of school 
examinations is causing more heart-searching than ever 
before, among the best friends of education. The problems 
involved are very serious, and perhaps not the least of 
them is the problem of vested interests. Conferences and 
committees are continually active on the subject of examina- 
tions, but probably those people are right who hold that 
nothing short of a comprehensive government inquiry can 
prove adequate. 

Nowhere has the school-leaving examination, with its 
academic bias, had more unfortunate consequences than 
in the education of girls. Perhaps the future historian of 
English education, when he consults the records of the 
year 193I, will single out the presidential address given 
before the Education Section of the British Association, as 
of special interest. Sir Grant Robertson bestowed generous, 
and not too generous, praise upon the efforts of the pioneer 
women of two generations ago. They were concerned to 
prove that what boys can do girls can also do, and the 
proof of that proposition is complete. But the women, 
and in particular the headmistresses, of the present time, 


realize fully that it is not well to make the education of a 
girl a close imitation of the education of a boy. For 
example, it is clearly wrong for many a girl, that she should 
be practically compelled to neglect art and music, in order 
to devote herself to those studies which, to the academic 
and only to the academic mind, seem more fundamental 
and more important. And this, let it be remembered, is 
only one example of the bad working of the examination 
system. Another is the effect of examinations on the 
teaching of science. Responsible men of science are saying 
that they would rather have science teaching scrapped 
than let it continue on its present lines. They are repeating 
in effect what T. H. Huxley said long ago about science 
examinees: ‘‘ They work to pass, not to know; and 
outraged science takes her revenge. They do pass, but 
they don’t know.” 

And so we are reminded that there are ways of progress 
which depend upon sincere and vigorous thought and 
action, and not at all upon finance. These ways are all 
open to us, however poor we may feel as a nation, during 
the year 1932. 


The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics 


By R. M. Wricut, M.A., The College, Winchester 


HERE is perhaps no subject in the school curriculum 

in which teaching method and practice has been so 
greatly improved during this century as the subject of 
elementary mathematics. The Mathematical Association 
was founded in 1871 as the “ Association for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching,” and has since then widened 
its scope so as to bring into review all branches of elemen- 
tary mathematics. The Association can undoubtedly 
claim a large share in the credit for the improvement 
shown ; and the authors of the two books * to which refer- 
ence is made here have been prominent members of the 
Association, and have influenced and been influenced by its 
proceedings, reports and recommendations. 

Prof. Godfrey died before he could see the full results 
of his pioneer work, but the opening chapters of the first 
book we notice are a splendid tribute to his vision and 
enthusiasm. They deal with the place of mathematics 
in education, a place which is assured and seldom seriously 
threatened, but a place which will be all the stronger if 
teachers of the subject are prepared to defend it with the 
arguments which are here brought together from material 
found among his papers after his early death. Mathematical 
teachers should be able to apply the very precision of 
thought and expression, which it is part of their business 
to instil into their pupils, to defining the purpose of their 
work, and should have a clear understanding in particular 
of its “ outlook ” value. The writer of a recent letter 
to The Times complains that the “ visionary aspect of 
the subject is rarely shown to the young.” This was cer- 
tainly true in the last century, when teachers and text- 
book writers alike were obsessed with the value of the 
subject as ‘‘ formal ” training ; but the arguments of the 
psychologists, who have stoutly maintained that the 
facilities thus developed are merely specialized and cannot 
be readily transferred to other subjects, have not fallen 
on deaf ears. Those teachers who are prepared to study 
the reports of the Mathematical Association and the Board 
of Education and such books on teaching methods as 
the two we notice here, are not likely to fall into 
this error, easy though it is, in teaching the subject, to 
dwell upon technical facility in manipulation to the 
neglect of the ulterior objects for which that manipulation 
is required. 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to 
mention in detail all the various hints and suggestions 


* ‘The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics.’ By the late Prof. C. Godfrey 
and A. W. Siddons. (6s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


. * The Teaching of Elementary Algebra.’ By C. V. Durell. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 


to teachers that are contained in these two books. The 
section by Mr. Siddons on ‘General Teaching Points ” 
contains valuable advice about planning the lesson, marks 
and corrections, style and routine; many, for example, 
will appreciate the value of “ the nine questions ” as a 
quick method of obtaining marks, if they are unfortunately 
required, and of testing the extent to which a previous 
lesson has been absorbed and digested. 

In later sections of the book he deals in detail with the 
method of presenting the principal items in the elements 
of mathematics. Mr. Durell deals only with elementary 
algebra, and in one respect he differs radically from 
Mr. Siddons ; that is, in advocating the formula rather than 
the equation as the starting point. The historical develop- 
ment of the subject is an argument in favour of the equa- 
tion, and there is no doubt that a hidden number problem, 
trivial as it may be, has an interest and even fascination 
for a young mind. On the other hand, the formula is 
likely to give the beginner a better idea of what the subject 
is about, and to introduce him at once to practical appli- 
cations. The modern young mind is more interested in 
machines and science than in abstract number; and the 
idea that letters in algebra stand for variable numbers, 
which may be dependent or independent, is more funda- 
mental than the idea that they stand for unknowns. In 
fact algebra is not merely equation-solving, but is an 
analysis of functions and their properties. 

Anyhow, though teachers may continue to argue about 
the respective merits of these two methods of approaching 
the subject, they are both vastly superior to the old- 
fashioned methods, in which numerous manipulative 
processes were thrust upon the unfortunate pupil, who 
had no conception of what they were used for; nor was 
he encouraged to ask whether they had any use. Well 
may a headmaster then have complained about the 
“tyranny of x and y.” 

We can, then recommend these books unreservedly 
to teachers, young and old alike. We happen to dislike 
Mr. Siddon’s references to his other publications, but that 
is a matter of taste and perhaps unreasonable at that, 
for it is certainly natural and convenient for him to refer 
to those excellent books in which he has collaborated, 
and he has obviously not written or intended to write 
an ingenious publisher’s puff of them. Mr. Durell’s modest 
bibliography at the end of his volume does not contain 
his own name, and he deserves a free advertisement of the 
fact that the development, which he so ably advocates, is 
to be found in detail in his ‘‘ New Algebra for Schools.” 
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G. BELL & SONS 


MATRICULATION LATIN 


by ELEANOR PURDIE, Ph.D., and M. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. 


A thoroughly practical course for secondary school pupils, covering the two years 
before the usual First Examination. The book incorporates the authors’ long 
experience as Classical Tutors at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. A special feature 
of the course is the consistent use of the reformed grammatical terminology, though 


the older terminology is noticed in footnotes. 


Res Gestae 
Populi Romani 


by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A., 
ASSISTANT MASTER AT LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 
Intended to prepare the way for a more rapid 
and fluent reading of a Latin author, and at 
the same time to provide a survey of Roman 
history, which will be valuable later on. 

There are notes, exercises, and vocabulary. 


Price ts. 6d. 


Cæsar: De Bello Civili, I 


Edited by Rev. W. J. BENSLY, M.A., 
ASSISTANT MASTER AT SHERBORNE SCHOOL 

A new edition of this work in the Elementary 

Series of Bells Ilustrated Classics, adapted to 

the needs of candidates for School Certificate 

and similar examinations. 


Illustrated. Price 2s. 


[Ready shortly 


Select Parallel Passages of 
French & English Prose 


Chosen by M. R. B. SHAW, M.A. 


A translation book on novel lines, for higher 
forms. The passages are so arranged that each 
French author is set side by side with an English 
author of the same period, thus providing a 
stimulating exercise in comparison and in 
contrast. 


Ready shortly. About §s. 


Versions Choisies 
by J. D. BERBIERS, M.A., L. es L, 


SENIOR MOD. LANGS. MASTER, BOOTLE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A varied and interesting series of extracts, 
arranged in chronological order and designed 
to provide practice in French translation for 
upper middle forms. 


Ready shortly. 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 


by G. FOWLES, M.Sc., A.I.C., Latymer Upper School 


A critical comprehensive treatment of volumetric determinations employing 


indicator methods. 


It is the work of a practical teacher, is thoroughly abreast of 


modern developments, and completely covers the needs of Scholarship and Higher 


Certificate candidates. 


YORK HOUSE 


PORTUGAL STREET 


[Shortly 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Geography as an Examination Subject 
By R. H. Duce, Headmaster, Goodrich Road L.C.C. Senior Boys’ School 


PART II 
II.—RESPONSIBILITIES OF LOWER SCHOOLS. 


HE syllabus of instruction in the upper school can safely 

be extended over four years at least, from the age of 
11 plus. While it can be assumed that in the preparatory 
stages, geography has been taught as a definite subject, 
we must be prepared to accept that in the main the 
treatment has been largely creative in character—general 
in approach and outlook—rather than specific or intensive. 
While freely admitting the desirability of this form of 
approach, the lower school should, by no means, be absolved 
from responsibility. Some positive effort both from the 
scholar and the teacher is definitely required, and some 
form of direct assault should have been made on the British 
Isles ; there should be close acquaintance with the general 
and common terms of geographical expression—with the 
distribution of land and water over the world, and in 
simple form, with the world, its peoples, their homes and 
environments. Except for the work in the British Isles, 
this study need only have been of the lightest character, 
for at this point we are much more concerned with creating 
a love for the subject than the measurement of concrete 
effort. The upper school syllabus should adequately and 
comprehensively cover the ground again and should be 
complete in itself. 


III.—First WorRLD-APPROACH 


The world is the goal—start with the world, or some 
aspect of the world. 

The most far-reaching influence in the study in geography 
is climate, and this should be grappled with seriously 
at the very outset. The treatment should be quite formal, 
but as simple as possible, dividing ultimately the world into 
major distinctive regions with not too much detail. 

It can probably be best approached through a simple 
comparative study of our own weather conditions, based 
on data drawn from readings from the school ‘‘ weather 
station.” Simple deduced causes and effects can be com- 
pared with other generally known, strikingly contrasted 
areas—the hot, wet forests, or the ice regions—leading 
up to the principal controls of climate—latitude and 
altitude, winds and ocean currents, nearness to the sea 
and the direction of mountain barriers. Latitude should 
be explained as simply as possible, but great emphasis 
should be laid on the effects of insolation, radiation, day 
and night; while as early as possible, to impress an appre- 
ciation of the rhythmic movements of the seasons is of 
inestimable value. The most important world circles— 
the Equator, the Tropic lines, Greenwich, &c.—must be 
learnt and their significance appreciated, and also the 
general positioning of the continents in relation to those 
circles. For the remainder, a discriminate use of the 
isothermal map will give interesting and abundant evidence 
of the effects of those controls without the necessity of 
going into rather abstract explanation only understood 
with difficulty. 

Apart from causes and controls, what is most desired 
at this stage is the creation of impression and the asso- 
ciation of ideas; in short, the ability to think geography, 
geographically. Climate in detailed form and as a scientific 
study will occur later in the course, but sufficient must be 
taught and known to make the treatment on broad lines, 
of the outstanding features of the continents, a practical 
proposition. 

The major regions should include the understanding of 
summer and winter conditions of heat and precipitation, 
with the attendant characteristic vegetation—both natural 
and cultivated; while at the outset the relationship of 
the most important distributing towns with the explanation 
of their local and world situations should be linked up 


with the serving and receiving areas in the British Isles. 
Let the titles of these major regions be both descriptive 
and suggestive; the hot, wet forests, rather than the 
tropics ; the hot summer grasslands, rather than the sub- 
tropics ; the cold deserts, rather than the frigid zone. Let 
there be reasoned and deductive appreciation of the effects 
of the simple climatic controls as detailed—the scientitic 
explanations can be left till later; but as the general 
mass treatment proceeds, definite work can be done to make 
the final treatment of climate much in the nature of an 
amplification of a prepared skeleton treatment. 

Although terms employed in description should be 
simple but graphic, great care should be exercised to 
prevent possible looseness of expression and appreciation. 
What exactly do we mean, in connexion with climate, when 
we say “hot ” or “ cold,” or “ very hot” or ‘‘ warm ”’ ? 
Draw a definite scale so that these expressions can be 
translated into thermometer readings. When these can 
be compared with the readings from the school ‘‘ weather 
station,” the teacher’s careful description becomes doubly 
effective and salutory. 


IV.—CONTINENTAL TREATMENT 


Next should come the treatment of the world in 
continental masses, or in large land and sea areas—say, 
North America—and I suggest the following as a reason- 
able line of treatment: Position; the contour map; 
weather conditions in winter and summer; major areas of 
natural vegetation ; productions, both natural and culti- 
vated, with the largest aggregation of population directly 
connected with the areas. This should be followed by large 
scale treatment dealing with the relationship to the people 
of the world. Since the great land masses lie east and 
west, the importance of east-west communications 
cannot be over-stressed, for at the points of outiet, group 
the world’s largest and most important seaports. These 
are among the areas that will require detailed study. The 
outlet of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, with the 
Hudson-Mohawk treated as one composite area, would be 
such an area, and one of prime importance; and here, 
incidentally, would arise excellent opportunity for the 
geographical introduction to the historical development 
of North America. The Frazer-Columbia-Snake is another 
area of similar importance, and most useful geographical 
appreciation can be obtained by a comparison of the 
relative importance of these two areas, their respective 
rates of development and their future prospects. Twist 
North America round so that the Hudson Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico face east-west, and discuss the new merits 
or demerits of the special areas of New York and Vancouver ! 
A whole field of impressive geographical inference and 
deduction at once places itself at the teacher’s disposal and 
helps in the creation of that “ geographical state of mind ”’ 
that it 1s so eminently desirable to obtain. 

Here special area maps are of great value, particularly 
if prepared by the teacher himself. All this work entails 
abundant map work and exercises, especially if the teacher 
is armed with a blank blackboard map of the world and 
the necessary special area maps, constantly cross-checked 
in use by reference to the globe. 

Other areas requiring special treatment would be the 
transitional area of the Californian valley, the Mississippi 
outlet, and, in view of modern air and rail development 
and “ rush hour grain traffic,” the Hudson Bay. Detailed 
study can come later. Here we need general impression 
and sensible appreciation with carefully determined areas 
of study. All teaching should be reasonable, logical, and 
deductive. Nothing arbitrary—unless we accept the dis- 
tribution of the most important minerals—should be in any 
way imposed. 

Continued on page 18) 
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THE PRODUCTS OF 
OUR OWN COUNTRY 


“ BUY BRITISH ” campaign has brought home to us all the positive 
se that both the country and the workers derive by our confining 
our purchases to the products of our own country. The Educational 
Supply Association have always used for their school stationery paper 
manufactured by British mills. One paper mill, which has a world-wide 
reputation, has been supplying the E.S.A. with paper for this purpose 
for more than forty years. It is a superior Esparto Paper, evenly finished 
on both sides, regular, opaque, and presents a kindly surface to the pen. 
Yet notwithstanding these outstanding advantages it is moderate in 
price and much more economical in use than many of the cheaper grades. 


The imprint “ E.S.A. London” on the covers of Exercise Books and 
on other School Stationery is a guarantee that it is British, of good quality, 
and reasonable in price. 


VERY LARGE STOCKS of the following are ready for immediate delivery : 


EXERCISE BOOKS, 40 pages, good EXERCISE BOOKS, 80 pages, good 
paper, various rulings, strong paper, various rulings, strong, 
coloured cover a per gross 10/9 serviceable cover as per gross 20/- 

EXERCISE BOOKS, 40 pages, superior EXERCISE BOOKS, 80 pages, superior 
paper, usual school rulings, each paper, usual school rulings each 
bound in distinctive, strong, art bound in a distinctive, strong, art 
shade cover .. ~ per gross 13/6 shade cover .. .. per gross 26/- 


Many other varieties of Exercise Books, Drawing Books, Graph Books, Science Books, Nature 
Notebooks, Rough Books, Exercise, Examination, and Foolscap Papers are in stock and are all 
fully described in the E.S.A. Stationery Catalogue, which will be sent free to Principals on 


Also The E.S.A. provides 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY COMPLETE 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE 


INCLUDING 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
SCHOOL REQUISITES 
SCHOOL UNIFORM 
| KINDERGARTEN AND HANDWORK 
ABUNDANT STOCKS FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


CALL OR WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND TERMS 
Which will be sent free to principals 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
ESAVIAN HOUSE 
171-181 High Holborn, London, W.C. | 
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This outlined treatment is not suggested as being com- 
plete, but is brought forward to indicate a line of attack on 
a large land mass, giving a wide introduction from all 
aspects and at the same time not neglecting the scholars’ 
responsibility of study, preparation, and memorizing. 

It is not necessarily inferred that the study of North 
America be the first continent for consideration, but it is 
strongly desired to emphasize the approach to, and method 
of treatment of a large land mass. Frequently it is stated 
that too much is placed in the syllabus. The probable 
answer to that assertion is that too much is attempted 
within the syllabus itself. A comprehensive survey, com- 
bined with a judicious selection of special areas for more 
formal study is what is required. 

Actually, in the proper development of the syllabus, it 
is best to choose a continent where the application of the 
principles of climate is simple and obvious, and Africa 
immediately presents itself as being most suitable. Many 
of the major types are included—with the inevitable 
exceptions—and the well-balanced regions north and south 
of the Equator help considerably in driving home the 
established divisions. 


V.—PuHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


In addition to this more or less formal approach to 
geography, the purely physical side should not be neglected. 
In our teaching of geography do we not too readily assume 
that the world zs and was! Are we right or justified in 
witholding the various ‘“‘ world theories,” and explana- 
tions—some admittedly doubtful—of geographical pheno- 


mena? The teaching of this branch of geography has 
been rightly severely criticized when done to excess, with 
the result that it is often entirely omitted from courses 
of study. Much, however, can be done through this 
teaching to heighten the imagination and create geo- 
graphical interest. Teachers of geography have more in 
view than the mere presentation and application of facts. 
Stimulating and intriguing the mind makes the subject 
a living one, and brings teacher and scholar into much 
closer touch. Talks on wells, springs, river forms, lakes, 
plains, plateaux, deserts, &c., make an attractive and 
instructive addition to the syllabus. 

In summary, then, a suggested syllabus of reasonable 
dimensions for the first year—reasonable from both scholars’ 
and teachers’ standpoint, would be: 


The world: Distribution of land and water. 


Climate : 
i. Our weather. 
ii. Main climatic controls. 
Broad regional types: 
i. Hot wet forests. 
li. Summer grasslands. 
iii. Hot deserts. 
iv. Warm, cool, and cold temperate forests and grasses. 
v. Marginal lands. 
vi. Cold deserts. 


Geographical phenomena, as suggested. 
Africa, treated as a whole, with selected areas for more 
careful study. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE death of Dr. T. J. Macnamara has removed a 
notable educationist and politician. He was trained for 
teaching as a pupil teacher at Exeter and at Borough 
Road Training College, one of his contemporaries being 
Mr. Marshall Jackman. After eleven years’ service as an 
assistant teacher, he was appointed headmaster of a slum 
school in Bristol and became a prominent member of the 
local Teachers’ AsSociation. In 1892) he was appointed 
Editor of The Schoolmaster, and throughout his editorship 
fought strenuously for the betterment of education and the 
status of the teaching profession. When only 35 years of 
age, his strength of purpose and character gained for him 
the presidency of the National Union of Teachers, and 
made him one of the greatest educational experts of his 
period. From 1894-1903 he was an outstanding member 
of the London School Board. In 1900 he was elected 
Liberal member for North Camberwell and represented 
the division for twenty-four years. His first ministerialist 
post was as Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1907-8. Later he transferred to the Admiralty 
in a similar capacity, and during the whole of the War 
period he was the official spokesman for the Admiralty in 
the House of Commons. In 1920 he entered the Cabinet 
as first Minister of Labour, and was responsible for the 
unemployment insurance system. A fearless exponent, a 
telling platform speaker, a capable administrator, jour- 
nalist, educationist and musician, his name is written 
prominently in the political and educational records of 
this country. 

* * * 

Mr. J. H. C. LEacu in retiring from office under the 
Manchester Education Committee has completed forty-six 
years of continuous educational service in Manchester, 
including fourteen years as Principal of the Municipal 
Evening School of Commerce. During his career he has 
helped considerably in the great development of the facilities 
provided for commercial education. 

k * * 

Mr. H. H. Harpy, Headmaster of Cheltenham College, 

is to succeed Canon Sawyer, Headmaster of Shrewsbury, 


who retires at the end of the summer term. Mr. Hardy is 
an old pupil of Rugby and a scholar of New College, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated with second class Lit. Hons. in 1905, 
and returned to Rugby as a master in the same year. He 
served as Major with the 8th Batt. Rifle Brigade, and was 
appointed to Cheltenham in I919. 

® * 


THE Council of the College Hall, London, has elected 
Sir Alexander Gibb, G.B.E., C.B., to the Chairmanship of 
the Hall in succession to the late Sir Gregory Foster, Bart., 
B.A., who had held that office for over twenty years. Sir 
Alexander Gibb, a most distinguished engineer, saw service 
in the War, retiring with the rank of Brigadier-General. 
He is a past-president of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers, is Consulting Engineer to the Admiralty for 
the Singapore Naval Base, and is a director of several 
companies including the Dunlop Rubber Company. He 
was educated at Rugby and University College, London, 
of which he is now a Fellow, and where he is a member 
of the College Committee and Vice-Chairman of the Manag- 
ing Sub-Committee. 

* * * 

ALMOST exactly fifty years ago Str William Goscombe 
John, the distinguished sculptor, left Cardiff—a poor lad 
with no influential patronage—to adventure in an unknown 
world and to win for himself a foremost place in his art. 
His father came from one of the most delightful spots in 
the Vale of Glamorgan, and carved the figure-head and 
other wood embellishments of the vessel called the Mallorca, 
which was built for the Spanish Government to run the 
blockade of the American Civil War. The Cardiff Technical 
College and School of Art now has a fine department of 
architecture and modern facilities for the teaching of art, 
but Sir Goscombe John pays a high tribute to the inspira- 
tion and teaching which he received from Mr. James Bush 
—probably not as well-known as his son, Percy Bush, the 
famous Welsh international half-back of some twenty 
years ago !—in a modelling class in the cellars of the old 
free library in St. Mary Street. His tutor in anatomy was 

(Continued on page 20) 
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THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(INCORPORATED) 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


THE 
“CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND” 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1932 


For approved Male Candidates whose parents are natural born 
Bnitish subjects 


TWO “CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND ” SENIOR TRAVEL- 
LING SCHOLARSHIPS OF £150 EACH will be awarded by 
the Commercial Education Committee of the London Chamber of 
rial in 1932. Candidates, to qualify, must obtain not less 

cent of the maximum marks in the Chamber's Senior 

Pe bee in English. The Scholarships will then be 

mae on the results of the Chamber's Senior Spring Examination 

e onet Foreign Languages. Only one foreign lencia may 
offered. 


TWO “ CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND ” JUNIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS OF £60 EACH will be awarded by the Commercial 
Education Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce in 
1932—one on the results of the Winter (February) Examination 

. and one on the results of the Summer (June) Examination. Candi- 
dates, to qualify, must pass the Full Junior Commercial Education 
Certificate Examination of the Chamber. 

THE LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the Senior Spring 
Examination is March 7, 1932. 

THE LATEST DATES for receiving entries for the Full Junior 
Examinations are January 18, 1932, and June 6, 1932. 


Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time-Tables, and all par- 
ticulars relating to the Examinations may be obtained ( post free, 4d.) 
on application to ROBERT E. T. RIDOUT, Principal, Commercial Education 
Department, London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4. A copy will be sent gratis to teachers. 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, reyuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life’ 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


SOCHHHSHSHHOHSHSHSSEHRASHHOHSESOHOECHEEE OS 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. 1 


Free 
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‘I.P.A., What is Phone 


“ Begin, be Bold, and Venture to be Wise” 


It is 
False Economy to slacken your Efforts 
in preparing yourself for promotion. 
Correspondence Course with Clough’s 
Correspondence College is a good 
substitute for an Oral Course, and much 
cheaper. 
Note 
1. One Address: Temple Chambers, E.C. 4 


2. One Aim—The good of the Student. 
3. No Agents. 


4. All Text-Books Lent, including Authors. 
5. All Correspondence Private. 
6. Unrivalled for : 

Nursery School Diploma, A.C.P., 
L.C.P., Rural P.T., Matriculation, 
Hygiene, Froebel, Needlework, 
Ex College, School Certificate, 
Handicrafts, 


Journalism 
BEGIN NOW 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 
Sickness Bene fit from One to Five Guineas per week 


at a net outlay of ron 12/- to 60/- per annum 
10% Commission oon year’s subscription 
will be paid to a membe in troducing another. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 
(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUGBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonetique, the official or 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la- Rane, Seine, 
France; Assistant tor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.1.). 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
tics ? by H. P Palmer, and La Phonétique s appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy. —List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Batic Phonétique (from 1889) on application, 
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a self-taught man, a painter in the employment of the 
Taff Vale Railway Company. Sir Goscombe John worked 
for some time at wood-carving, and much of his work—and 
of that of his father and brother—is to be found in some 
of the best of Cardtff’s old buildings. From these humble 
beginnings he went on to win almost all the great prizes 
which sculpture offered, and one of his first important 
commissions was a bust of a prominent Cardiff citizen. 
In 1889 he won the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholar- 
ship of the Academy—only eight years after leaving Cardiff ; 


in 1899 he became an Associate of the Royal Academy, and in 
1909 an R.A. The student who worked at the elements of 
his art in a dingy classroom now sees his work included 
amongst those holding the highest places of honour in one 
of the great national institutions of his native land—the 
National Museum of Wales. He is but one of the many 
who gratefully acknowledge their debt to one of the finest 
teachers who ever endowed Wales with all the richness of 
his patient and unostentatious genius—and yet art education 
is “ fair game ” to some economists. ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—ITS PLACE IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Dr. Stuart’s letter on this subject in the December issue of 
The Journal of Education deals mainly with the question of the 
character of the pupils whom he has to teach. Few will question 
his dictum that he should have the best material which is 
available. Summarizing his letter, he alleges that of fifteen 
pupils he receives ten are fee-pavers and five are scholarship 
holders. The recruitment of the suitable fee-payers is largely 
left to chance. In his view thev come from the residue of the 
school population when the better pupils have been ‘* creamed 
oft ’’ tor the secondary and the central schools and for scholarship 
places in the trade schools. 

At considerable length, Dr. Stuart demonstrates that out of the 
five scholarship holders sent to him the one pupil whom he 
estimates to have been “ persistently disappointing throughout 
the three-year course” was above the average age and was 
probably a scholarship holder merely on account ot his superior age. 

On purely general lines Dr. Stuart's letter is of interest since 
it records a dissatisfaction with things as they are which is 
somewhat general and is all to the good. Most heads of schools 
which receive scholarship holders express at some time or other 
the view that the worst of the scholars are worse than they should 
be—that the process of selection is defective. Many of them 
would endorse the view that ‘ Their results quite definitely 
indicate that they were below the average intelligence of their 
fellows.” 

Who are “ their fellows,” the five or the fifteen ? If they are 
the five, then Dr. Stuart seems to imply that the bottom boy of 
the five was less intelligent than somé¢ of the boys who competed 
for scholarships and did not get them. This view is somewhat 
generally held by heads of schools, that the poorer scholars are 
worse than the best of the non-winners of scholarships. But, 
is this view based on any evidence at all ? What do these heads 
know about the non-winners ? It is generally accepted that 
scholars are as a rule more intelligent than fee-payers. It is also 
generally the opinion of the heads of the primary schools who 
actually know the calibre of both the scholars and the non-scholars 
that the scholars are more intelligent. To demonstrate that the 
one is ineligible as compared with the fifteen would necessitate a 
large scale investigation which is beyond the facilities at the 
disposal of a head of a school. 

Further, Dr. Stuart’s case is invalidated by the fact that he has 
not told the complete story. The five scholars sent to Dr. Stuart 
are the select. More than five would-be scholars were sent to his 
school, and from them at an interview the actual five were chosen. 
Is there any record that the interviewers came to the conclusion 
that there were not five but only four suitable boys for scholar- 
ship awards ? Did Dr. Stuart ever conclude that he could take 
six or seven of the candidates at interview and then make a 
choice from them of the five he could only take ? At the inter- 
view did the question of the age of the boys receive consideration? 
If not, whv not ? 

It would almost appear that Dr. Stuart is merely publishing the 
fact that he made a bad choice. Perhaps, however, the one is 
not one of the five but one of the fifteen. Does Dr. Stuart state 
categorically that the least intelligent of the scholars is less 
intelligent than the average of all his pupils? If so, then it 
matters. For then the question lies in the character of the ten 


fee-payers. For Dr. Stuart would imply that of the ten some 
three are definitely more intelligent than this one. 

Who are these three, whence do they come? Were any of 
them discards from the interviews ? Were any of them missed 
by the net which presumably drags all boys into the scholarship 
examination room ? 

On these matters Dr. Stuart is silent. He alleges that the 
one was “ persistently disappointing.” Disappointing as com- 
pared with an arbitrary standard called * scholarship ability ” 
or some other standard of comparison ? Versistently for three 
years : did the school fail to stimulate the boy because he was 
quite incapable ? Would Dr. Stuart have recommended the 
boy’s father-—had he been a fee-payer-—to remove the boy from 
the school ? 

In conclusion, a question which is important in these days. 
Is Dr. Stuart’s school necessary ? If so, should it be as large 
as it is? Are there too many places? Are there too many 
scholarship places ? 

Because Dr. Stuart’s school has been established, should it 
continue ? Should the State pay for the training of so many 
boys, for the financial ditference between scholar and fee-paver 
is of little moment ? If he cannot get the rizht boys in the 
proportion of one in fifteen, should his enrolment be decreased by 
© per cent ? OMEGA. 


EDUCATION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Feeling that there is a widespread interest amongst educa- 
tionists in the new methods of teaching and organization 
adopted by the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in the colossal 
task of transforming an illiterate population of about one 
hundred millions into an educated people, the Society for 
Cultural Relations, with the U.S.S.R., propose to organize, 
next Easter, a tour for teachers and other educationists who 
may like to see for themselves what is actually being done in 
Soviet schools. 

Visits will be arranged to all types of institutions, from 
nursery schools to research academies, covering a considerable 
area of the Russian Federation. The tour will take about three 
weeks, inclusive of travel, approximately twelve days being 
spent in Russia. The cost will not exceed £30, and the party 
will be limited to thirty persons. The cost will include travel 
in the U.S.S.R., hotels, and theatres. Further details as to dates 
and route will be issued later. A booking fee of 5s. will be payable 
to the Society on completion of the application form. The last 
date in February for receiving applications will be announced 
later. <All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Society for Cultural Relations, 1 Montague Street, London, 
W.C. 1. J. J. FINDLAY, 

H. J. LAsKI, 
E. R. MANSELL-MOULLIN, Chairman. 

S.C.R., 1 Montague Street, W.C. 1. 
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WEIGHT OF SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


The review in your November issue of Dr. Sherwood Taylor's 

“ Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry ” (Heinemann’s) refers 

with high praise to this new textbook for schools and universities. 

Its merits, as I am assured also by my science staff, are un- 

doubtedly very great, but I shall not presume to appraise them. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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University 
Correspondence College : 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL 


LABORATORIES 


Founded 1887 


, 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., 
F.C.S., ERAS. 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


B.A , M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


Laboratory, Christs Hospital School, Hertford 


THE E.S.A. 
ARE SPECIALISTS 


IN 


LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 
for EVERY KIND OF SCHOOL 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. students at some London 
University Examinations during the 
six years 1925-1930 


INTER. B.A. B.Sc. 
1412 874 618 


Among the many laboratories recently equipped 
may be mentioned: 


Eastbourne College 

King’s College, London 

Chelsea Polytechnic 

Latymer School, Edmonton 
Battersea Polytechnic 
SHORTENED MATRICULATION Christ’s Hospital School, Hertford 


O 
(Special University Entrance) ; Experts accustomed to mon schemes are at the service 


The successes of University Correspondence College at 
London University are audited by a well-known firm 
of Chartered Accountants. 


of inquirers. Estimates for complete Science Blocks or 
of the ordinary Matriculation, ALL persons simple Benches free to Principals 

years of age may take, with a view to a London 

rapire orreee the Special University Entrance Examina- — 

tion, which is a shortened form of Matriculation. Four 

subjects only need be offered. 


The examination may be taken by students who have 
hhh tan ee attempted either the Ordinary or the Shortened 


ESSENTIAL 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN STOCK INCLUDES: 
Dual Desks, Single Desks, Table Desks, Infants’ 
Tables and Chairs, Folding Desks and Tables, 
Teachers’ Desks, Cupboards, Blackboards, Easels, 
&c. 


More than T50 A C.C. Students have PASSED the Shortened 
atriculation Examination. 


FREE GUIDES 


to Matriculation, Intermediate Arts or Science, 
Bachelor of Arts or Science, and particulars of prepara- 
tion for the Special University Entrance Examination 
may be had post free on application to the Secretary, 


Catalogues of Laboratory Equipment and 
General School Furniture are published and 
will be sent free to Principals on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


—————————— oe d — OOd0 


University Correspondence College 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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My one unfavourable criticism, for which I invite your support, 
is against the weight of the book, which is almost’ exactly 
three and a half pounds, and constitutes a serious objection to 
its use at least by day-school pupils. The paper used seems to 
me quite unnecessarily heavy, even for durability, opacity, 
and clearness of print and illustrations ; similar textbooks which 
run to an even larger number of pages show these features at 
the cost of sometimes even a pound less of weight. 


I am sure I need not elaborate the objections to excessive 
weight in textbooks intended for daily use and transport, 
which the Association of Headmistresses and the Ling Associa- 
tion have both recently deplored. It is much to be hoped that 
publishers may come to attach habitually to it the importance 
it deserves, neglected, I think, in this particular example. 

D. E. DE ZOUCHE, 
Wolverhampton High School. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the December Competition is “ V. N.” 
proxime accessit, “ Tula.’ 

The winner of the November Competition was Miss G. C. 
McCombie, 35 Claude Avenue, Middlesbrough, Yorks. 


We classify the forty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—V.N., Tula, Winton, Ardconaig, Chat Noir, Fidelis, 
N. A. P. B., Chateau d’If, Atossa, Magister, 
Alexis, Llanandras, Pasteque, J. S., Urbanus, 
Chauve-souris, J. E. M., Agricola, A. K. M, 
Als ob, Double E, Forsitan, Chardonne, Hibernia, 
L. H. S., R. A. D., Holly, Augustine. 

Class II.—Leo, D. M. M. Crichton, Old Trident, Sabrina, 
Strix, Springbok, L. T. L., Memus, Cricket, 
St. Patrick, Onyx, Millamant, Ruby. 
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LES OUBLIETTES,’’ BY 
(Fleurs de France. Clarendon Press.) 


TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH VERSE OF 
MAURICE ROLLINAT. 


Dans les oubliettes de l'âme 
Nous jetons le meilleur de nous 
Qui languit lentement dissous 
Par une moisissure infame. 


Pour le vice qui nous enflamme 

Et pour le gain qui nous rend fous, 
Dans les oubliettes de l'âme 

Nous jetons le meilleur de nous. 


Comme personne ne nous blâme, 
Parfois, nous nous croyons absous, 
Mais un cri nous vient d’en dessous : 
C’est la conscience qui clame 

Dans les oubliettes de l'âme. 


TRANSLATED BY “ V. N.” 
Down in the soul’s deep oubliette 
We fling the best that in us lies, 
To rot in lingering agonies 
By mildew foul and dank beset. 


For burning lusts that sear and fret, 
For greed of gain that stupefies, 
Down in the soul’s deep oubliette 
We fling the best that in us lies. 


Men blame not. Sometimes we forget 
Our guilt’s unpurged in Heaven’s eyes ; 
But upward breaks a voice that cries : 

Our conscience is protesting yet 

Down in the soul's deep oubliette. 


This is a deceptive poem, far more difficult to translate 
than to write. “ V. N’s” was the most distinguished ver- 
sion, but several other competitors could give the prize- 
winner a point in their rendering of moisissure infdme, 
thus ‘‘ Winton,” Which sinks in dissolution slow; “ Ard- 
conaig,” In foul corruption doomed to dwell (a pity that 
doomed to dwell had to be dragged in for its rhyme !), 
“ Fidelis” had slow-corrupting rust; ‘‘ Magister,” Which 
an corruption languish slow, and so on. 

It astonishes us that so many writers tried to get away 
from the oubliette idea ; dungeon is, of course, admissible, 
but oubliette has the double meaning of a dungeon and a 
place where things lie forgotten. Some of our best trans- 
la tors, among them even one so pre-eminent as “ Fidelis,” 


got so far from the thought as our soul’s inmost recess, which 
might easily be the secret place of our greatest treasure. 

Readers at once detected why the piece was chosen ; 
as “ Winton ” says: “The meaning of the little poem is 
clear enough ; but it is not easy in a translation to preserve 
the rhyme-scheme, which seems to be the real problem set.” 

This particular rhyme-scheme can be very effective, 
producing, as it does, two haunting cadences. We do not 
think Rollinat’s poem a very outstanding example, but it 
was the only sufficiently short one we could find. Being 
aware of the fine poetic taste of those of our readers who 
attempt the verse contests, we venture to quote here what 
we consider the loveliest example we have read. It appeared 
during the War in the old Saturday Weekly Westminster of 
blessed memory, over the pseudonym “ Etienne.” 


Wilt Thou forgive me, who have gladly sown 
My fields with tares, nor ever hoped for grain ; 
Desired no harvest other than sin’s own, 
And wasted strength that could not come again ? 
Yet Thou hast known 
That I have never known the smallest gain. 


What would’st Thou have me be ? As March dust blown 
To be deadened by a sudden burst of rain ? 
Or living out my life when youth has flown— 
To garner age and loathing, and complain 
Lonely alone ? 
I shall not be alone, if Thou remain. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I am thrown 
Among the battle, 1 may there be slain, 

Yet die but slow, my body hapless grown. 
Able to think of nought but mortal pain, 
Which Thou hast known, 
And having known Thou wilt not mine disdain. 


There is something haunting and yet sustaining about 
such words as these conveyed by this particular medium. 
Some of our best competitors slightly disappointed us 
this month in a variety of ways: ‘ Agricola ” made his 
metre halting; “ Pasteque ” shot his best part through a 
trap-door, but oubliette implies so much more than that ; 
“ Chardonne ” either did not care for the poem at all, or 
was hurried; “ Als ob” was too fanciful, he always likes 
to take half a glance at the original and then go more or 
less his own way! ‘Holly ”’ felt lurid, and made the 
poem so: 
Sometimes we, unwarned of Hell, 
Believe ourselves still pure of heart, 
But a cry arises, and we start : 
’Tis the conscience, faint but fell, 
In the soul’s most secret cell. 


“ Chateau d’If ” spoilt a wonderful version with the banal 
one day. 

““Memus ” made the whole thing too difficult for himself 
by using the rhyme ending, -ing. This only seems to us 
suitable when it is desired to give an Irish flavour; even 
“ Memus ” proves this by finding himself compelled to set 
his conscience keening ! By the way, we had a real Irishman 
among us this time, “‘ St. Patrick,” who tells us that he is 
the grandson of a Waterloo officer. His version is clever, 
but could only be described as after Maurice Rollinat. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A_FEW_ RECENT BOOKS 


which will be on view at the following Conferences : 
The Educational Associations, at University College, London. 


The A.M.A., at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


The Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics. 
The Mathematical Association, at the London Day Training College. 
The Historical Association, at Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
The Science Masters’ Association, at the Imperial College of Science. 


English 
THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. 23 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 


Latest Additions 


3. Essays Old and New. 
Edited by H. BARNES. 
8. A Book of Classical Stories. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
9. A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by E. E. REyNotps, M.A. 
12. Personal Narratives. 
Edited by A. J. MERSON. M.A. 
13. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. 
Edited by A. E. M. Bayuiss, M.A. 
18. Great Characters from English Literature. 
Edited by G. R. HAMMOND, B.A. 
19. Children in Fiction. 
Edited by B. R. Gisss, B.A. 
Send for special Prospectus of this Series. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By ERNEST PICKERING, M.A. Crown 8vo. 240 pages 
2s. 6d. $ 
This book should prove particularly valuable at the School Certi- 


ficate Stage where a general idea of the development of literature 
is moreimportant than of knowledge of numerous individual authors 


TEACHERS and SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
are reminded that 
The TOLD THROUGH THE AGES Series are 


now 25. each volume. 
The ALL TIME TALES are now 10d. and Is. 
The LITTLE STORY BOOKS are now all ls. 


(School Editions in each case) 


History 

ENGLAND’S STORY 

By DorotHy MARGARET STUART, author of The Boy 

Through the Ages, etc. Fully illustrated. 3s. each. 

Part I. To the Great Charter. 

Part II. Plantagenets and Tudors. 

Part III. The Stuarts and the Georges. 

Part IV. The Nineteenth Century and After. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 
Edited by D. B. Horn, M.A. In four volumes. 
Vol. II. Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (1494-1715). 3s. 
Modern Europe (1648-1815). 3s. 6d. 


A new Higher Certificate History Course. Each book is well 
illustrated and numerous maps and tables given. 


3s. 6d. 


Vol. III. 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By Prof. R. B. Mowat, Bristol University. Illustrated. 


Large crown 8vo. 284 pages. 4s. 6d. 
A brilliant supplementary sketch for matriculation candidates, 
affording a living panorama of all aspects of the eighteenth century. 


Geography 

HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by Dr. R.: N. Rupmose Brown, Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 
Australia and New Zealand. By L. S. SuGcGarTE, B.Sc. 
With 170 Maps, Diagrams, and Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions. 440 pages. 6s. Higher Certificate stage. 
A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. 
By J. N. L. Baker, M.A., Oxford University. Demy 
8vo. 544 pages and 50 Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
Western Europe. By L. B. CuNDALL, M.Sc., Regent 
Street Polytechnic. 672 pages, with 40 illustrations 
and 87 Maps and Diagrams. Qs. 
Physical Basis of Geography. By V. F. SEARSON, M.A., 
City of Oxford School. 256 pages. 3s. (Ready.) 
Lands of Eastern Peoples. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 
People and Homes in Many Lands. (Third Impression.) 
By F. G. Moss. For pupils of 11-15. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Part I 
By R. M. Weir, M.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow, and A. S. ROBERTSON, M.A., Allan Glen’s 
School. With double Vocabulary. 168 pages. 2s. 


This course has been specially designed for Advanced Division 
Schools in Scotland, although everything necessary for Matriculation 


is included. Book II will contain mainly Grammar and Syntax, and: 


Book III will consist of Free Composition subjects. 
CLASSIFIED REVISION EXERCISES IN SPANISH 
By E. Hart-Dyke and W. E. CAPEL-CURE, Stowe 
School. 80 pages. Is. 6d. 
A Revision Composition Book for School Certificate Stage. 
EIN DEUTSCHES AUFSATZBUCH 
By S. W. WELLS. With sectional Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. 
A German Free Composition for School Certificate stage. 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By F. C. Rose. 160 pages. Limp, 2s. 3d. Uniform 
with French Proses for Early Stages. 
Science and Mathematics 
A JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
By DENHAM LaRRETT, M.A. Part I. 132 pages, 2s. 
With Answers, 2s. 6d. Part II, 152 pages, 2s. With 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Complete in one volume, 3s. 6d. 
With Answers, 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 
Notes for Revision. By T. H. Savory, M.A., Malvern 
College. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE, Parts I, II, and II 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., King's School, Peter- 
borough. Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. each. Part III, 3s. 


A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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We are sorry some competitors have felt bothered about 
the coupons. We are never grim and unyielding about this 
or any other matter of comparatively small importance. 
Provided competitors send a coupon, we should never dis- 
qualify them because they had not preserved the previous 
number and sent the current coupon. Yet‘ J. S.” thought 
it safer to send us both! ‘ Alexis’’ could not obtain a 
copy, and so sends stamps. We hope “ Alexis ” will join 
our ranks, his skill indicates that it would be worth while. 
If he does, he will be well advised to get his copies direct 
from the publisher. 

Last, but not on any account least, we wish to thank 
“A. W.” for sending us what we anticipate is going to be 
our pet Christmas present this year. It is a beautiful copy 
of “ Jugenderinnerungen eines alten Mannes,” by Wilhelm 
von Kiigelgen, accompanied by such a kind and friendly 
note from *“ A. W.” that we are quite uplifted. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘' Souvenir 
d'une Lecture,” by Jean-Louis Vaudoyer. (La Revue 
Nouvelle, Hommage a Thomas Hardy.’’) 


Deux ans après la Paix, l’artilleur qui vous avait ainsi aimée 
dans l'un des plus mornes paysages des Vosges, revint chercher, 
entre les laboureurs et les bucherons, le petit observatoire où il 
avait longtemps vécu. On commençait de panser les blessures 
de la terre. Pourtant les traces de la Guerre restaient partout 
visibles. Dans sa sécurité improvisée, cet endroit où l'on ne se 
battait plus me parut plus mélancolique qu’au moment où nous 
en étions les précaires habitants. Cette impression a été ressentie 
par d'autres combattants. Ln les revoyant inutilisés, inutili- 
sables, ces sapes et ces boyaux me parurent aussi mortifies par la 
Paix que put le sembler, par la Guerre, son village au paysan 
évacué. J’avais laissé un peu de moi sur ces mornes pentes où, 
pendant pres d'une année, “la guerre d'usure ” m'avait con- 
traint de vivre. Et ce peu de moi était mêlé ici d'un peu de vous. 
L’ombre d'une ombre errait dans le silence étonné, dans la 
quiétude encore hésitante. Une absurde (impardonnable) 
sentimentalité me faisait presque regretter le temps que nous 
avions passé ici ensemble, quand, pour essayer de repérer les 
batteries ennemies, j'abandonnais un moment, au pied des 
longues jumelles à antennes bleues, le livre à couverture orangée 
qui vous avait donné à moi. 

Thomas Hardy vous veut morte pendue, un matin de juillet, 
dans une prison du Wessex. En “Alsace reconquise,” ce jour-là, 
je ne consentis pas a votre supplice. J’avais si intimement 
confondu le paysage qui m'entourait pendant que j’apprenais 
votre histoire et łe paysage où l'écrivain qui vous a créée veut que 
cette histoire se passe, que je n'aurais pas été surpris si vous 
étiez venue au devant de moi, du fond de cette sape à demi- 
éboulée, entre les chardons et les ronces. Au rêveur éveillé que 
j'étais ce jour-là, vous auriez dit quelque chose comme: “ Je 
vous attendais. .. . Tirez-moi de ma misère .. .’’ ou, comme 
vous l'écrivez à Clare: ‘' Pensez comme cela me faisait mal de ne 
plus vous voir jamais... .”’ 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 2, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on February 1, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 


in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 Is. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essavs 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on March 7, 1932. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


EXHIBITION FOR CHILDREN.—The educational and recrea- 
tional needs of children are continually receiving attention. 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., have arranged an exhibition of Life and 
Work for young people, organized by Mr. C. H. B. Quennell. It 
was opened by Lord Eustace Percy at the Batsford Gallery, 
15 North Audley Street, on December 11, and will remain open 
until January 9g. Books, pictures, illustrations and objects 
of craftwork represent the steady achievement of the past and 
the hopeful promise of the future. 

$ s$ a 


CHILDREN’S GALLERY, SCIENCE MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
—A special gallery has been prepared at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington, for the use of younger visitors. A number 
of technical subjects and models have been more attractively 
shown and more simply described than is possible in the main 
galleries. Examples of a pulley, windlass and other lifting 
appliances, including the hydraulic-jack, may be operated by 
the young visitor. In addition, there:is a series of illuminated 
scenes illustrating various types of transport, the development 
of lighting and electricity with “day ” and “ night” switches, 
while illuminated transparencies illustrating the work of the 
astronomer and the chemist at different periods, as well as the 
development of the aeroplane, may also be seen. This gallery is 
in the basement, and is entered by a short staircase from the 
Entrance Hall in Exhibition Road. 


* * s 


CHRISTMAS SCHOOL OF DRamatTic PropucTION.—Citizen 
House, Bath, has organized “ A Course of Practical Stage 
Production and the Art of Acting.’’ The course is being given 
at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application. 
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With over 28 years’ unparalleled reputation. 
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Contractors to H.M. Government. 
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ev DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odouriess, or Powerful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
DURING the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 


ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance: 
Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


“ Florigene”’ also aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, and is strongly recommended by 
Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, economic, pepourceny ines &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powderes 
r any other method. 


TE “DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! | 


STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


41st Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS oontaining 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4. 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S— 


NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 


By W. R. KERMACK, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

290 pages, with 80 maps and diagrams. 
Intended for Secondary Schools, Central Schools (especially those with a commercial bias), and Senior Schools, also 
suited for Continuation Classes. Presents exceptional value at a very moderate cost. 


Price 3s., bound cloth boards. 


“In all sections of the work the causes of geographical facts are clearly explained, hence the textbook will be found to be a very satisfactory one 
for pupils preparing for the various school examinations.” (The Journal of Education.) 


* Care has been taken to emphasize ' causal geography, and to bring out the connexions between physical and economic geography.” (A.M.A.) 


THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES (Third Edition) 


By E. R. SHEARMUR, B.Sc. 
Size 74 by 5 in., 128 pages, with many illustrations 
Price 1s. 6d., bound cloth boards. 


The first part of the book deals in simple language with the various Natural Regions of the World, and the life and 
activities of their peoples. The later chapters discuss industry in the British Isles, the sources of our food supplies, the 
growth of towns, the distribution of population, transport by land and sea. 


** The book is well illustrated, and panie in clear type. The reasons for the variety of occupations should easily be understood by the average 
junior pupil in a secondary school. . . . A good introduction to the study of economic geography.” A, 


REVISION EXERCISES IN SCHOOL HISTORY 
For Senior, Central, and Secondary Schools. 


Each book 32 pp., 11 by 84 in., containing exercises with ruled spaces for answers and outline maps. 
An admirable means of testing the pupil’s work, and providing an outline of history recorded in his own words. 


Book I. British History to 1485. Book V. European History, 1713-1815. 
Book II. British History, 1485-1714. Book VI. European History, 1815-1914. 
Book III. British History, 1714-1902. Book VII. Scottish History. 

Book IV. European History, 1494-1713. Book VIII. The British Empire. 


Price Od. each book, bound manilla cover. 


ATLAS OF WORLD HISTORY 

(ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN) 
32 pp. (10 by 74 in.) of coloured plates, containing 66 maps and insets, Introductory Notes on the maps, and Index. 
Price 2s., bound cloth boards. 


** A useful atlas—and a marvel at the price.” (Welsh Secondary Schools Review.) 


“ EFFECTIVE” SERIES OF WALL MAPS 


Each set consists of three Maps (45 by 35 in.): Relief and Communications, Rainfall and Temperature, Industry an d 
Population. The following sets are now ready : 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND | NORTH AMERICA 
EUROPE AND MEDITERRANEAN SOUTH AMERICA 
ASIA 


Price 18s. each set, maps mounted, dissected, and folded, in strong case. Single maps, 7s. each, * folder ” form or 
on cloth and rollers, varnished 


“Itis to be hoped that this excellent set of maps will replace the older type of wall maps still in use in many schools.” (The Journal of Education.) 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED 
Edina Works, Edinburgh. Bouverie House, 160a Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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M‘Douégall’s Books 
MARCH OF HISTORY 


Social—Economical—-Political 


From the Beginnings to the End of 


the Middte Ages. By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar 


Honours School of History, Manchester 3 Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 
2s. 4d. 


The Middle Ages to the End of 


the 17th Century. By ¥.T.FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and 
C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 28. 6d. 


The End of the 17th Century to 


the Early 19th Century, 1689-1832. By W.H. 
McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 28. gd. 


The End of the 17th Century to the 


Present Day. 302 pages. Consists of Book 5 as above, with 
an additional Section to 1931. 38. 


The Early 19th Century to the 


Present Day, 1832-1931 (with Retrospect 
1760-1832). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic 
History, Edinburgh University. Cloth Boards, 38. 


From Earliest Times to Present 


Day. By G.S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A., 


Senior Scholar Honours School of History, Manchester, Senior 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 336 pages. 
Cloth Boards, 38. 3d. 


ENGLISH and GEOMETRY 


Practical English. By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., 


Ph.D. A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, 18. 9d. 


Advanced Practical English. sy 


C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A continuation of the Exercises so 
eminently successful in “ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 28. 


Practical Grammar. sy c. F. ALLAN, 


M.A., Ph.D. A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of the curri- 
culum. Cloth Boards, 28.6d. In Two Parts. Limp Cloth. Each 1s. 6d. 


An Etymological and Biographical 


Dictionary. The ideal Dictionary for students. Biographies 
of Great Writers, Artists, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation, Full 
Cloth Boards, 320 pages. 18. 6d. 


A Modern School Geometry. By J. D. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., and A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Follows 

the new sequence; the first two parts cover a three years’ course ; 

Part 3 completes Plane Geometry ; Part 4 is Solid Geometry. 

Part 1—18. 9d.; Part 2—26. ; Combined 1-2—38. 6d. 

Part 3—28.; Part 4—2s.; Combined 1-2-3—4s. 6d.; Combined 
I-2-3-4—6s. 


McDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 


262 pages. 
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Films in History Teaching 


The Historical Association has done excellent service 
to the cause of education by conducting a skilled and 
exhaustive examination into the use of films as a means 
of teaching history. Some three years ago it appointed 
a special Committee, with Mr. G. T. Hankin, H.M.I., as 
Chairman, to investigate the matter. The Carnegie 
Trustees, realizing the importance of the problems 
involved, very generously provided funds which made 
it possible for the Committee to employ an expert 
investigator (Dr. Frances Consitt), and also to publish 
a report of her inquiries, together with the conclusions 
at which she arrived. The full report, consisting of 
seventeen chapters and six appendices, is a very com- 
plete and illuminating work. It records in detail the 
results of numerous experiments and the opinions of 
nearly 150 teachers and other educational authorities.* 
For the use of the members of the Historical Association, 
moreover, Dr. Frances Consitt has prepared a brief 
abstract of the report which gives with admirable 
lucidity the main results of the inquiry.t This will 
probably provide all the information that the non- 
specialist requires. 

The Film Committee was singularly fortunate in 
securing, over and above the financial aid of the Carnegie 
Trustees, the active co-operation in its experiments of 
numerous educational authorities and teachers, without 
whose cordial goodwill nothing whatsoever could have 
been done. Since Dr. Consitt is a graduate of Leeds 
University, and since Mr. Hankin inspects schools in the 
West Riding, it was largely in the educational institu- 


* Published by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., Portugal Street, W.C.2, post 
free 7s. 

t A Brief Abstract of a Report on the Value of Films in the Teaching of 
History,” by Frances Consitt, p. 48. The Historical Association, 22 Russell 
Square, W. C.1, post free Is. id. 
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tions of Leeds, Bradford, and contiguous districts that 
the principal experiments were carried on. These 
experiments were directed to four ends, namely, to the 
determination of (1) the extent, if any, to which the film 
helps in teaching history in the various grades of schools 
and with pupils of all ages ; (2) the best method of using 
the film, e.g. as an introduction or as a summing up 
of the subject: in silence or with oral commentary ; 
(3) the type of film most useful, both as regards subjects, 
form, and length ; and (4) the practicable considerations 
involved in the installation of projectors in schools. 

The experiments were of two kinds, the one formal, the 
other informal. The formal tests were comparative in 
character; that is to say, two approximately equal 
groups of children were taken, one group was taught by 
means of a film and the other by the ordinary methods of 
instruction. Then a carefully constructed examination 
was held in order to decide, so far as was possible, the 
comparative values of the two methods. Dr. Consitt 
feels compelled to admit that these formal tests were not 
very conclusive. Except in mere numbers, it was diffi- 
cult to equate the groups, and too many disturbing 
inconstants were present to permit of secure inductions. 
As one reads the report, indeed, and notes the vain efforts 
of the scientific mind to find in the phenomena of the 
classroom the data for valid generalizations, one is 
reminded of the experiments which Prof. John Tyndall 
proposed to conduct sixty years ago in the Irish hospitals 
in order to determine the efficacy of prayer. In this 
matter of films, Dr. Consitt realizes that the best results 
were secured where the tests were informal, that is to 
say, when a film was shown to a whole class, and the 
results were estimated, not by comparative examina- 
tions, but by the judgments of the teacher. 

The films available for these experimental lessons were, 
unfortunately, not very numerous, and in general not 
very good. The production of historical films, indeed, 
has not up to the present proved to be commercially 
profitable. Hence most of the films employed consisted 
of selected portions of reels originally prepared for 
purposes other than educational. That meant that in 
some cases they lacked unity and continuity, and that 
in other cases their historical accuracy was not unim- 
peachable. The Committee's power of choice was further 
restricted by the requirements that the films should be 
not only non-inflammatory in subject, but also non- 
inflammable in substance. 

The six films actually used were the following: 
(1) “ People of the Axe,’ a short film supposed to 
represent a day in the life of a boy of the neolithic 
period. In spite of the fact that it included accurate 
reproductions of a large number of stone implements, 
it probably conveyed a better idea of a twentieth 
century boy acting in a charade than of anything 
associated with the life of a boy of the tenth century 
B.c. Much the same sort of criticism would apply to 
the next film (2) ‘‘ People of the Lake.” The repre- 
sentation of the lake-dwelling was good ; but the spinning 
and weaving going on therein were travesties of efficient 
craftsmanship. Moreover, the introduction of a modern 
boy scout, who was supposed to pay a visit to this 
bronze-age community, fatally broke the spell of what- 
ever illusion might have been created. (3) “ Roman 
Britain ’’ was a poor, confused, and doubtfully accurate 
film. It represented disconnected and non-continuous 
scenes of peace and war, of country life and town life, 
of British tribes and Roman civilians, to the complete 
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obfuscation and bewilderment of the beholder 
(4) “ Wolfe and Montcalm.” An immense jump from 
the first to the eighteenth century of the Christian era ! 
This film, an American one lent by the Yale University 
Press, was immeasurably the best of the series. It was, 
however, a long one, consisting of three reels, and its 
presentation occupied about an hour. It has the merit 
of having been produced on the actual spot depicted ; 
it followed the historic narrative with commendable 
exactness ; no expense had been spared over its acces- 
sories. Hence it tended to produce a deep and in- 
effaceable impression of reality upon the mind of the 
beholder. And yet one asks: Isso great an expenditure 
of time and moncy justifiable for so small a result as the 
vitalization of a great battle ? Is a battle-picture true 
to reality when all the actors are peacefully acting, and 
when not a drop of blood is shed ? (5) ‘‘ Naval Warfare, 
1782-1805,” is little more than a succession of views 
of ships, interspersed by plans of battles and by chrono- 
logical tables. It isan animated précis, with illustrations, 
of a quarter of a century of naval history; (6) “ The 
World War and After ” is a propaganda film produced 
under the auspices of the League of Nations Union. It 
is a hotch-potch of information concerning the organiza- 
tion and activities of the League, combined with scenes 
extracted from the Pathé Gazette, and with views 
furnished by Government offices. 

In short, the films available at present are almost 
valueless for the purposes of historical teaching. Experi- 
ments made with them, however, suggest that, if and 
when good films are procurable, they may be used (until 
the novelty wears off, or until the picture-palace has 
begun to pall) to vivify the past, to arouse interest, to 
stimulate the imagination, to impress the memory, to 
provide material for exercises, and to save the teacher 
the bother of preparing lessons. He is the person who 
will enjoy them most, and profit most from an hour’s 
relaxation from normal toil. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


THE NEw EpDvucATION FELLOWSHIP.—Preliminary announce- 
ments have been made of the Sixth World Conference to be 
held at Nice from July 29 to August 12 next. The theme of 
the Conference will be “ Education and Changing Society.’” 
Details may be obtained from Miss B. Ensor, Organizing Director, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 

* $ $ 


THE RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music.—The following awards 
have been announced: The Hubert. Niver Prize (organ) to 
Walter Emery (Tilshead). The Sainton-Dolby Prize (sopranos) 
to Janet Hamilton-Smith (Egypt), Irene Morden being very 
highly commended and Mary Genn-Williams and Catherine 
Pugh-Jones highly commended. The Battison Haynes Prize 
(composition) to Steuart D. Elliott (London), Mary M. Couper 
being highly commended and Barbara Bryer commended. The 
Hine Gift (composition) to Peter F. Churchill (Bedford). The 
Rutson Memorial Prize (contraltos) to Vera Rae-stevens 
(London), D. Marjorie Hughes being highly commended and 
Vera Dumain commended. The Rutson Memorial Prize (bari- 
tones and basses) to Edgar Elmes (London), Norman Fulton 
being commended. The R.A.M. Club Prize (violin and piano) 
to Esme Haynes (violin) and Zelda Bock (piano), Doris Smith 
and Yelland Richards, Beatrix Marr and Guy Johnson, and 
David Martin and Myers Foggin being highly commended. 
The Fred Walker Prize (male vocalists) to James O'Neill (bass) 
(London), Edgar Elmes and Jack Pow being highly commended. 
The Potter Exhibition (male pianists) to Harold Jaeger (Car- 
lisle). The Philip Leslie Agnew Prize (male pianists) to Geoftrey 
Robbins (London), Bernard Cahill being very highly com- 
mended and William Cole commended. The Westmorland 
Scholarship (female vocalists) to Edith V. Juster (contralto) 
(Nottingham), Maud Heaton being commended. 
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Occasional Notes 


OUNDATION DAY was celebrated at London 
University by the conferment of honorary degrees 
on the Bishop of Gloucester, Lord Passfield, Lord Tomlin, 
M. S. Charlety, Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and Mr. Samuel Courtauld. 
The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Scott Lidgett) 
said that the past year had been one of 
great and perhaps unexampled progress in the develop- 
ment of the university. He referred especially to the 
Bloomsbury site, soon to be covered by a magnificent 
group of university buildings, including the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, and to the scheme for utilizing that 
portion of the China Indemnity Fund allocated for the 
promotion of cultural relations between China and 
Britain, a scheme in which London and other Universities 
are to participate under the provisions of a Royal 
Charter. Great progress was also recorded on the social 
and athletic sides of the University. 


Foundation Day 
at London 
University. 


HE election of the Earl of Athlone as Chancellor 
of the University of London is now assured. He 
will succeed Lord Beauchamp, whose regretted resigna- 
tion, due to reasons of health, has 
created a new precedent. Two nomina- 
tions, for Lord Moynihan, a dis- 
tinguished medical graduate of the 
University, and for Lord Irwin, late Viceroy of India, 
were withdrawn in favour of the Earl of Athlone, thus 
avoiding a contested election. London’s Chancellor has 
always been a member of the House of Lords, but there 
is nothing in the constitution to prevent the election of 
a commoner, as at Cambridge ; and if, as at both Oxford 
and Cambridge, graduation in the University were 
regarded as a desirable qualification, a strong claim 
could be made for Lord Passfield (Sidney Webb), who 
has done so much for London education ; or for Lord 
Dawson, who is as distinguished in medicine as 
Lord Moynihan is in surgery. Lord Athlone’s public 
services include a term as Governor-General of South 
Africa from 1923 to 1931. 


New Chancellor 
of London 
University. 


TSE decision of the Government to recognize the 
Cadet Corps, thus reversing the decision of the 
Labour Government, is welcome, though no grant of 
public money is offered. Affiliation of 
units to regiments of the regular army, 
a valued privilege, will be restored. 
Supervision over the movement will be exercised by 
the British National Cadet Association, whose annual 
report shows good progress since the withdrawal of 
recognition by the War Office a year ago. That an 
organization of a military or quasi-military character 
should be carried on without recognition by the War 
Office was an anomalous position, sure to lead to diff- 
culties. The matter is of great importance to those 
secondary schools which have cadet units but do not 
possess contingents of the junior division of the Officers’ 
Training Corps. Members of cadet units will be allowed 
to take the Certificate ‘‘ A ”?” Examination of the O.T.C., 
possession of which confers valuable privileges. 


Cadet Corps. 


S the undoubted success of ‘‘ Greats ” at Oxford due 
to the raw material or to the process? If this 
question could be answered, it would be easier to discuss 
the suggestion that the examination should be modified 


by introducing optional questions in science and 
mathematics. The suggestion comes 
from a correspondent to The Times, 
who signs himself “ Oxoniensis.” He 
stresses the importance attached to mathematics by 
Plato himself and the value of mathematics and science 
as the finest propaedeutic to the study of philosophy. 
A “ double first ” in the days of Keble, Peel, Anstice, 
Gladstone, and Denison usually meant a first both in 
classics and mathematics. There have been frequent 
criticisms of the ignorance of science shown by adminis- 
trators, especially in the Civil Service. Is it seriously 
suggested that the shallow draught of science proposed 
by “ Oxoniensis ” would remove these criticisms ? 


‘*Greats’’ at 
Oxford: 


ONGREGATION at Oxford has abolished ‘‘ Divvers,’’ 
the examination in divinity which for many years 

has formed part of the First Public Examination. The 
new statute was the result of a petition 
signed by 130 members of Congre- 
gation. Mr. H. M. D. Parker in moving 
the statute, assured the House that it was not to be 
regarded in any sense as an anti-Christian move. The 
objections to “ divvers ” were its place in the curriculum 
and the nature of the examination. It was an unneces- 
sary interruption of the undergraduates’ main studies. 
The opposition was voiced by Mr. W. D. Ross, the 
Provost of Oriel, a layman be it noted, but his argu- 
ments, based on the value of a knowledge of the Bible as 
literature and history and for the ideas expressed, failed 
to convince the House and the new statute was approved 


by 140 to 99. 


An 
“ Divvers.’’ 


[IS geography a science? This question was raised 
by a proposal, discussed in the Senate at Cambridge, 
to create a faculty of “ geography and geology.” Geo- 
graphy would thus lose its position of 


Position of 7a í 
Geography at TaS isolation as a department. 
Cambridge. r. Stanners, in the course of the 


discussion, suggested that what was 
proposed was a mariage de convenance, due to the 
administrator’s passion for symmetry. The result, he 
thought, would be to weaken the influence of history 
and economics on geographical teaching. He claimed 
for the geographical tripos at Cambridge that it was the 
best geographical examination in Great Britain, and that 
half of the tripos had literary affiliations. Under the 
proposed new constitution, the scientific side might 
secure an ascendancy. Geography has become just an 
important subject in secondary school curricula that 
the discussion will be followed with interest outside the 
University. 


“THE Norman Lockyer Lecture established in 1925 by 

the British Science Guild, aims at emphasizing 
the importance of science in relation to human progress. 
In furtherance of this object, Dr. H. H. 
Dale, selecting “ Biology and Civiliza- 
ion” as his theme in November last, 
pleads for the recognition of the fact that no real advance 
of the human race as a whole can be effected unless guided 
by biological knowledge and biological truth. As an 
example of the success achieved when biology and the 
other branches of science work hand in hand, he instances 
the satisfactory hygienic conditions of the water supply 


Biology and 
Civilization : 
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and of the sewage disposal in the great centres of our 
population. On the other side of the account are quoted 
the pollution of the atmosphere by the smoke from 
factory and household chimneys, and the malnutrition 
of thousands of persons through the consumption of the 
de-vitaminized foods rendered easily available by. so- 
called progress in civilization. Truly, biological know- 
ledge, or at any rate its practical application, has in 
these and similar instances lagged sadly, nay, to many 
lives fatally, behind industrial development based on the 
applications of physics and chemistry. 


A` a remedial measure, Dr. Dale rightly advocates 
; the inclusion of biology in the normal curriculum 
of schools, and deplores that, as yet, intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental facts of biology 
A is not regarded as a necessary part of the 
` equipment of an educated man. Agreed. 
But Dr. Dale is not up to date in thinking that it is 
only to the future medical students that biology is taught 
at the schools. In many of the public, and in an 
increasing number of county secondary, schools biology 
is already included as a class subject on a par with 
chemistry and physics; while the output of “ ele- 
mentary biologies ” in recent years is conclusive evidence 
that very large numbers of the rising generation are 
making acquaintance with the fundamentals of this 
subject. It is true that the cosmic theories of Jeans 
and Eddington, and the electrons and protons of Ruther- 
ford and his co-workers have captured the attention and 
imagination of the lay public; and also that physics 
and chemistry loom larger than biology in curricula ; 
but teachers are alive to this fact, and a better balance 
between the subjects is being sought. At some schools 
it has been attained already ; and it is to be hoped that 
its advent will be hastened in others by Dr. Dale’s 
interesting discourse. 


EACHERS should be interested in the discussion of 
questions relating to industry and finance, for it is 
certain that public and private expenditure on education 
must be related to public and private 
income. Seldom have these questions 
been discussed with more candour and 
vigour than by Prof. John Hilton in his inaugural 
address as Montague Barlow Professor of Industrial 
Relations at Cambridge University. Wages—and his 
dictum applies also to salaries—must be based not on a 
formula but on a code of which all the contestants must 
observe the rules. Otherwise capitalism would collapse 
and alternatives, such as Sovietism, would have to be 
considered, a policy of desperation, he suggested with 
truth. Industry which has work to do is tiring of the 
bedevilment arising from the work of bankers, financiers, 
brokers, speculators. ‘‘ Take the curse out of industry,” 
Prof. Hilton said, “and industry would give the world 
good service.” 


Industry and 
Finance. 


A LIVELY article in The Datly Telegraph, entitled, 
“ Are our public schools on wrong lines,” puts the 
case for and against a business training during school 


life. On the one hand, public schools 

For and are turning out young men who have 
TE no idea what they are going to do, 
Training?” Who do not know what they are fit for, 


and who have not been fitted for any- 
thing in particular. Modern languages are not properly 
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taught, and shorthand and typewriting are scorned 
—in fact the public schools have never thought out the 
principles of efficiency. The reply is that efficiency is an 
impressive word, but it is not a definite thing. The 
efficiency of a secretary is different from the efficiency 
of a man who has to manage people and make difficult 
decisions. ‘“‘ But why should training character prevent 
teaching useful things?” ‘“‘ Because it takes more 
time and labour to train a boy’s mind than to teach him 
shorthand and commercial German. No school curri- 
culum can provide all’ the special accomplishments 
required for this trade and that. The duty of the school 
is to turn out boys of soundly developed and exercised 
brain.” The rejoinder is that the schools turn out boys 
without the general education on which specialization 
could be built, while the final retort makes the point 
that what is fundamentally wrong is not in the schools, 
but in people who want the schools to be organized for 
the turning out of efficient underlings by mass pro- 
duction. We are not told who had the best of the 
argument, but we think we know. 


URTHER aarticles enter into other aspects of the 
question. Sir Hugo Hirst, of the General Electric 
Company, thinks that public schools are still delivering 
the goods, and he remarks that a good 
training for a profession quite removed 
from commerce is infinitely better than 
an inferior training on purely commercial lines. Those 
who say that the public schools are hidebound by 
tradition mistake the essential function of these schools, 
which is to form character and to lay the foundations 
of a liberal education, to give soundness of judgment, 
and a sane and cultured outlook on hfe—not to train 
specifically for business. The utmost one can hope for, 
when a young man applies for a job, is that he will 
possess the fundamental qualities—imagination, loyalty, 
courage, shrewdness in judging character, and a capacity 
for initiative in thought and action. The schools might, 
however, pay more attention to modern languages and 
to the arts and crafts of other ages. The Headmaster 
of Stowe, who also takes part in the discussion, says 
quite frankly that schools must give more help for a 
business career, and that some detailed and thorough 
practical work in accountancy must be done. The best 
central subject for all-round boys is geography. And 
every one should be able to form an intelligent opinion 
upon economic questions of social importance. Thus 
time must be found for economics, and something else 
will have to go. We cannot here refer to other articles, 
but we hope that the complete series will be available 
in a permanent form. 


initiative and 
Courage : 


T heavy cost of school fees is also arousing con- 
siderable discussion. Criticism is directed, not so 
much to the main items, such as food, as to the extras. 
panic Saioai It is quite common for such items as 

í laundry, games, library, stationery, &c., 

l to appear on practically every bill, and 
it is thought by many that they might well be included 
in the fees for board and tuition as representing services 
common to all boys in the school. Heavy bills for books 
might be reduced if schools would run second-hand 
bookshops (many do this already). School caps, blazers, 
and house colours may be expensive items, and it is 
noteworthy that Eton proposes to make drastic changes 
in this respect. The Parents’ Association is bringing 
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pressure to bear on the schools, and it appears that most 
of them are sympathetic and anxious to afford relief 
to parents who have been hardly hit by recent events. 
Dean Inge thinks that the public schools as we know 
them will not last very much longer, but, however that 
may be, some reduction in fees would ease the present 
situation. Less sympathy appears to be felt for the 
parents of boys who attend the secondary day schools, 
where there is talk of increasing the fees, a procedure 
which is bound to result in considerable hardship. 


Par time to time complaints arise that present-day 
methods of marking examination papers are 
unreliable. Hence considerable interest attaches to an 


article in the A.M.A. for December 


The Marking of Which gives an account of an experi- 
aoa ment authorized by the Durham 


University School Examinations Board 
in connexion with the School Leaving Certificate. It is 
explained that the experiment arose from a difference 
of opinion as to the absolute merit of a group of candi- 
dates and was designed specifically to investigate the 
extent of the dillerences which might occur among 
competent and experienced examiners in assessing the 
merits of the same candidates. Seven examiners, 
working independently, marked forty-eight English 
scripts written by pupils of 16 from a good school, and 
the results were astonishing. The failures ranged between 
none and nineteen, the passes between two and thirty, 
the credits between eleven and thirty-seven, and the 
special credits between none and twelve. Moreover, in 
only one case out of the forty-eight were the examiners 
unanimous in their decision as to the class in which they 
placed the candidate. It should be mentioned that the 
examiners had all had long experience of teaching in 
secondary schools. It seems to be evident that further 
investigation on similar lines is necessary, and we support 
the suggestion made that the Examinations Council 
should be urged to undertake it. 


THO who desire that family allowances should be 

part of the remuneration of teachers are beginning 
to make their influence felt. A meeting to discuss this 
subject has already been held at the 
House of Commons, and we understand 
that the Burnham Committees will be 
asked to consider it in formulating new scales of salary. 
So far as we know, the associations of teachers have not 
vet examined all the implications of the scheme, but 
although, as the organ of the local authorities points 
out, this kind of new proposal gains little ground so 
long as conditions remain normal, conditions are not 
now normal. And it is somewhat significant, to find the 
statement that more than one important administrator, 
speaking with restraint, is “ looking at ’’ family endow- 
ment. We observe that the Assistant Mistresses’ Asso- 
ciation has instructed its representatives to press for 
the removal of the existing discrimination between the 
salaries of men and women in secondary schools, and 
it adds that there are many women teachers who 
regard the payment of family allowances as a necessary 
corollary to equal pay. If the men see no objection—and 
this would probably depend on what the “ equal pay ” 
was—some proposal of the kind might prove worthy of 
acceptance, and a grievance long felt by women teachers 
would thus be removed. 


Family 
Allowances. 


HE Scottish Universities Entrance Board has been 
in negotiation with the Scottish Education 
Department regarding the relation between the Leaving 
Certificate Examinations of the Se- 
condary schools and the Preliminary 
Examinations of the Universities. It 
is proposed, if the University Courts 
agree, that the papers to be set in the 
Preliminary Examinations from March, 1933 onwards, 
will be the same as those for the Leaving Certificate. 
This is an important move and has evoked keen interest 
in the secondary schools. More than forty years ago, 
when the Entrance Board was established, it was laid 
down that the test of fitness to enter a university should 
be the production of duly attested evidence that the 
student had satisfactorily completed a suitable course 
of secondary education. For all pupils who had passed 
through a secondary school the Leaving Certificate was 
obviously the appropriate guarantee, but the Entrance 
Board, while prepared to accept Leaving Certificate 
passes in particular subjects, was not willing to accept 
the Leaving Certificate as a whole unless it conformed 
to a somewhat narrow prescription as regards Latin (or 
Greek) and mathematics. Pupils who sought to enter 
the university sometimes gave themselves a double 
chance by sitting both the Leaving Certificate and the 
University Preliminary Examination and in connexion 
with this practice some peculiar discrepancies were 
manifested from time to time. Cases are on record, 
for example, where a pupil who failed in lower Latin in 
the Leaving Certificate passed in higher Latin in the 
University Preliminary Examination, and while it may 
or may not be true that the Leaving Certificate is the 
stiffer hurdle, the impression is prevalent that the 
Preliminary Examination is the easier test. This has 
a disturbing influence on the schools. 


Scottish 
Universities and 
the Secondary 
Schools : 


re is well to realize how profoundly university regula- 
tions affect the secondary school curriculum, and 
not always for the best. The Scottish Universities, 
Beta unlike the French Universities, are 
Co-ordination, "Ot an integral part of the national 
system of education. The liberty they 
thus enjoy may have its advantages, but it is bought 
with a price, and as things stand, while the liberty 
remains with the universities, it is the schools that pay 
the price. In order to comply with university require- 
ments, all Scottish secondary schools are constrained to 
establish, as their principal course, a curriculum that keeps 
those requirements in view, and yet the majority of the 
pupils have no intention of entering the university and 
would be more efficiently educated in following a curri- 
culum of a more liberal and modern type. So long as 
this state of affairs continues, subjects like art, music, 
and modern languages are bound to suffer. It is there- 
fore, considering these difficulties, all the more inter- 
esting to learn that an agreement is in prospect regarding 
the relations between the Leaving Certificate and 
Preliminary Examinations. The need for closer rela- 
tions between the universities and the schools is evident 
and it is to be hoped that this auspicious movement is 
the beginning of better things. 


HE number of entrants to the Arts Faculties of the 
Scottish Universities shows a distinct decrease this 

year. The decrease is most noticeable in Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. In spite of the drop, Glasgow has still more 
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entrants in arts than the other three universities taken 


| together, and its unwieldly enrolment 
University 


leaves the problem of congestion yet 
gta el ” to be solved. The drop in Aber- 


deen is somewhat alarming as the 
enrolment is now less than that of St. Andrews, 
whereas ten years ago it was three times as great. This 
may be due in part to the inelastic arts curriculum at 
Aberdeen, in part also to its unsatisfactory bursary 
competition, but there can be no doubt that it is due 
mainly to the rising popularity of St. Andrews, where 
the number of entrants has doubled in ten years. 
St. Andrews has made striking progress by encouraging 
the residential system and by exploiting to the full the 
advantages of its very attractive surroundings: The 
drop in numbers all over is to be explained mainly by 
the serious unemployment in the teaching profession 
which tends naturally to restrict the number of those 
who enter on an arts course at the university. 


HE discussion at the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Journalists on the training of journalists, 
though inconclusive, resulted in a resolution instructing 
the Council to set up a scheme to 
include the issue of a diploma as a 
guarantee of professional qualification. 
One speaker remarked that the question had been under 
discussion for thirty-five vears. The old test for a 
journalist was ability to write shorthand, but higher 
qualifications are now expected. There are plenty of 
candidates of both sexes for the profession, and the 
existence of numerous schools of journalism, including 
some of doubtful reputation, indicates a willingness to 
undergo training. But the position remains unsatis- 
factory and we hope some good results will follow the 
deliberations of the Council of the Institute. 


Training of 
Journalists. 


pee broadcast talks bv Profs. Dover Wilson, Sir Percy 
Nunn, and John Macmurray, of the University of 
London, on various aspects of the educational question, 
Educational cannot fail to do good. “ Education 
Talks. and Leisure ” is the significant title of 
the course of twenty-four talks, of 
which the first twelve were concerned with “ Learning 
to Live,” and the second twelve, by Prof. C. Delisle 
Burns, with ‘‘ Modern Life and Modern Leisure.” For 
those who wish to study education more deeply, the 
B.B.C. in its pamphlet, “The Changing World,” 
provided a comprehensive bibliography, including novels 
such as “ Jude the Obscure.” Thomas Hardy, had he 
survived, would have been surprised to see his book 
recommended to students of education. Could not the 
B.B.C. use its resources to collect the opinions of listeners 
on the questions discussed by the educational experts ? 


DE THOMAS JONES, C.H., formerly Deputy 

Secretary to the Cabinet and Secretary to the 
Economic Advisory Council, is equipped as are few men 
to appraise the development which has 
taken płace in Welsh education in the 
last fifty years. One of the first and 
certainly one of the most distinguished 
products of that widespread system of secondary educa- 
tion which arose out of the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act towards the end of last century, he has never allowed 
absorption in the tasks of responsible university and 
administrative posts to divorce his interest from 


Fifty Years of 
Education in 
Wales. 
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Welsh education, which was his first, and apparently 
will be his last, love. At a meeting of the Birmingham 
Welsh Society, he said that Wales had made striking ad- 
vances in education in the last fifty years. Asthe result of 
the report of Lord Aberdare’s Committee in 1881, Wales 
had founded four university colleges and federated them 
into a single University. She had completed, in the 
same period, a system of secondary education which 
had proved capable of expanding effectively from pro- 
viding for the needs of 1,400 pupils to coping with the 
needs of 40,000 pupils, in the face of a substantial advance 
in the educational standard and a marked lengthening 
of the average duration of school life. The system of 
adult education, closely associated with the national 
University, brought culture of university standard to 
between 7,000 and 8,000 working men and women. 
This review by Dr. Jones recalls the death, fifty years 
ago, of Sir Hugh Owen, who was the chief founder of 
the Welsh University. 


[? may be recalled that the Report, entitled “ Welsh in 

Education and Life,” of the Board of Education in 
1927 passed severe strictures on the B.B.C. for its failure 
to give to the Welsh language due place 
in programmes broadcast from the 
Cardiff station. These strictures caused 
a good deal of controversy at that time, but the position 
has become rather worse in the last four years. In the 
first place, the Cardiff station is now the centre not of the 
Welsh area, but of the Western Region. There has been 
much criticism of the failure of the B.B.C. to give Wales 
a representative on its Board of Governors ; and finally 
the B.B.C. refused to broadcast the annual Peace 
Message from the children of Wales to the children of 
the world through Daventry. On the first point, the 
B.B.C. now proposes to broadcast what will be prac- 
tically full alternative Welsh programmes from Daventry 
on the grounds that there are insuperable technical 
difficulties—mainly due to the mountainous surface of 
Wales—which prevent a programme broadcast from 
any one centre in Wales from getting good reception in 
anything but a very limited area. A broadcast from 
Daventry will be heard almost equally well in all parts 
of Wales. The appointment of Governors of the B.B.C. 
is in the hands of the Postmaster-General, but a Welsh 
Advisor has been appointed to assist in the selection of 
Welsh programmes. As to the Peace Message, the 
Director of the Cardiff Station points out that it has 
been sent out annually not only from the Cardiff and 
Swansea stations, but also from the Northern Region, 
so as to reach North Wales. It must be admitted, that 
the B.B.C. has a very difficult problem to solve, and 
there can be no question of the goodwill of the Director 
of the Cardiff station. It is well known that the area 
of effective reception of the Cardiff station is severely 
limited and, after all, the station has to think of the 
needs of listeners who are not bilingual. 


Wales and 
Broadcasting. 


A PIQUANT situation has arisen, and acute con- 
troversy has been aroused, in Wales by the offer 
of Mr. Evan Walters, a rising and distinguished Welsh 
, artist, in whom Sir Goscombe John 

a cae has interested himself, to lend a por- 
trait of Mr. Caradoc Evans to the 
National Museum of Wales. It will be recalled that 
Mr. Caradoc Evans has written more than one book, 
including ‘“‘ My People,” in which he depicts in a mood 
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of mordant cynicism, what he considers to be, not only 
the essential elements in the Welsh National character, 
but also characteristic Welsh types of personality 
working and influencing business, religious, and educa- 
tional life in Wales and produced by the strangle-hold 
of an effete and joyless Puritanism inducing hypocrisy 
in a group of human beings with the usual human 
frailties, love of liberty, and desire for colour and 
beauty. His typical Welshman is about as accurate 
a picture of the average Welshman as is the usual 
Continental caricature of the average Englishman as an 
addle-pated, supercilious ‘‘ milord’’ with an eye-glass, 
prominent teeth, and plus fours, or as the normal stage 
caricature of Scotsmen and Jews. His literal transla- 
tions into English of the Welsh conversation of his types 
are as accurate and ugly as would be a translation into 
English of Molière or of Shakespeare into French which 
ignored completely the constructional differences in the 
French and English sentence. But Caradoc Evans 
undoubtedly caught many susceptible Celts “ on the 
raw ” and there is a strong section of the general public 
in Wales which imperatively demands that the offer 
shall be rejected ignominiously. The Governors of the 
National Museum are therefore called upon to decide 
whether the main criterion for receiving their imprimatur 
shall be the quality or the subject of a work of art. 


HE Ulster Teachers’ Union is not willing to accept 
without a struggle the decision of the Belfast 
Corporation to compel women elemen- 
Northern t = 
ary teachers to resign on marriage. 
ireland. 

Two reasons for this regulation were 
given at a meeting of the Education Committee of the 
City Council. The first was economical, to replace 
teachers with maximum salaries by young teachers 
beginning with the lowest grades. The second was to 
provide posts for the daughters of citizens, who had 
spent money on their training to become teachers. The 
Teachers’ Union has decided to take legal opinion on 
the whole question. 


HE report of the Department of Education for 

1929-30 has just been published. It is a closelv- 
packed book of 227 pages, and is full of interest, as it 
shows candidly the results of new 
methods and experiments in education 
made by a new government. In 
future all candidates for training as elementary teachers 
wil have received a full secondary education. The new 
primary school certificate examination has only attracted 
one-fourth of the number of candidates qualified to 
compete. The School Attendance Act has very markedly 
increased the percentage of attendances. As regards 
teaching and progress, a reading of the report leaves the 
impression that Irish is improving, but other subjects 
are not so satisfactory. In secondary education, there 
has been a remarkable increase in the number of pupils 
during the last ten years. Evidently the general work 
of the schools is very satisfactory, except for one glaring 
defect—only a small number of boys now take any 
modern European language. It is difficult to understand 
how a progressive department makes no real effort to 
deal with such a situation. 


Free State : 


others who are interested in the school leaving 


Since compulsory attendance from 6 to 14 years 


TuE experience of the Free State may be of use to 
age. 


was introduced “there is an increasing tendency to with- 
draw pupils as soon as they attain the 
ge. age of 14 years ” (official report). The 

new Vocational Education Act tries 
to remedy this. Throughout the country, vocational 
schools, often expansions of existing technical schools, 
are being founded, supported by local rates and govern- 
ment grants. In any given area, the children can be 
compelled to attend up to the age of 16, and apprentices 
in “ designated ” trades can also be compelled to attend 
up to I8 years. 


School-Leaving 
A 


WO very significant pronouncements appear side 
by side in the report of the Education Committee 
of the County Councils Association. It was resolved 
(a) that in the opinion of the Committee, 
the question of the effect of salary 
reductions upon teachers’ superannua- 
tion is a matter for the teachers’ 
organizations; (b) that, as regards 
administrative officers in the education service, the 
Committee considers it inequitable that the pensions of 
those due to retire within the next few years should be 
based in any degree upon reduced salaries, inasmuch as 
the reductions agreed to as a temporary measure during 
the present national emergency would thus have a 
permanent effect in such cases. It therefore recom- 
mends the Executive Council to advise the County 
Councils to consider the feasibility of continuing in 
respect of these officers—if not in the cases of all adminis- 
trative officers in whose salaries temporary reductions 
are made—their own superannuation contributions, and 
accepting those of such officers, on the basis of unreduced 
salaries. The curt statement in the first resolution is in 
marked contrast with the sympathetic wording of the 
second. The grievance is similar in each case. Why, 
then, was this marked differentiation made ? 


The County 
Councils 
Association and 
Superannuation. 


HE serious effects of the educational “ economies ” 
now being made by local authorities are illustrated 
in the revision now being effected by the London 
County Council in their scholarship 
grants. It is proposed to raise certain 
examination standards and to vary the 
maintenance grants in a downward 
direction, thus saving nearly £40,000 on the estimated 
cost of scholarship awards for 1932-33, which on the 
present basis is about £285,000. The reduction was 
opposed on the ground that the Board of Education 
had not suggested it, and that only half of the reduction 
would go to relieve the rates. It was also suggested 
that reductions in grants to existing scholarship holders 
were illegal, for the Council had made a contract with 
the parents in which it demanded, under penalty, that 
children should be kept at school. Reductions are also 
to be made in the grants to aided secondary schools, 
and another saving of {40,000 is anticipated from this 
source. We cannot but think that many of the 
“ economies ’’ now being made are conceived in a spirit 
of panic and that they are being put into force without 
due regard for the future. Can we, even at this time of 
crisis, afford not to give our future citizens the best pos- 
sible training? Yet we enter upon a new year with dis- 
contented teachers, many school buildings unworthy 
of the name, and children knocking in vain at the doors 
of secondary schools. 


4.c.c 
Scholarship 
Grants. 
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A PERUSAL of the resolutions adopted at the 

Fourth Biennial Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations at Denver, Colorado, 
conveys the impression that an immense 


Le Pade amount of enthusiasm is being devoted 
"to the cause of a better international 
understanding. It would be great gain, for example, if 


all of us had a clearer appreciation of the common life 
problems of peoples and of their distinctive contri- 
butions to present-day civilization. We should then 
realize more fully how inter-dependent we are, and how 
necessary to prosperity is international goodwill. We 
welcome, too, the stress laid upon the importance of 
disarmament. While it may be true to say that little 
is to be gained by passing vague resolutions, we are 
nevertheless convinced that much solid work is also being 
done. This will, we hope, have its effect in calming 
national passions when feeling runs high, for then comes 
the test. We are glad to see that a more extensive 
interchange of teachers and pupils is recommended— 
this should certainly be encouraged. The Federation 
receives considerable support from English associations 
of teachers, including the N.U.T., the I.A.A.M., and the 
A.A.M., and we wish it every success in its labours. 


ps ea eimateat research institution worthy of London, 
the Wellcome Research Institution, is in course 
of building in the Euston Road. Lord Moynihan, in 
laying the corner-stone, paid a well- 
deserved tribute to Dr. Wellcome for 
his forty years’ work in promoting 
medical research. The new Institution 
is a development of the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific 
Research and will house also the Wellcome Historical 
Medical Museum. Increased accommodation will be 
provided for medical zoology, parisitology, bacteriology, 
and chemo-therapy, and new laboratories for physiology 
and entomology will be established. Lord Moynihan 
expressed the hope that there might be created in the 
minds of the medical profession a ‘‘ religion of research ”’ 
and that the discipline of research would be undergone 
by all who served in hospitals. The vineyard of science 
is large, but happily there are plenty of labourers if one 
may judge from the number of University stydents 
taking degrees in science. 


Wellcome 
Research 
institution. 


Wests thirty-fifth annual reunion of the University 
Correspondence College took the form of a dinner 
at the Holborn Restaurant, attended as guests by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 


University London (Dr. Scott Lidgett) and the 
sal Member of Parliament for the Uni- 


versity (Sir Ernest Graham-Little). In 
a sense, as Sir Ernest Graham-Little said, the College is 
the largest and in many ways the most important college 
of all the external colleges preparing students for 
London University examinations. Owing to the high 
standard of those examinations, the College has been 
able to avoid the catch-penny methods so strongly con- 
demned by Dr. Flexner as practised in some American 
universities with honoured names. Its work and 
methods are a great stimulus to a large body of deserving 
students. “ I have come to say,” the Vice-Chancellor 
said, “that you have discharged, are discharging, and 
will continue to discharge an inestimable function in 
helping students.” There was now, he declared, not the 
faintest murmur of opposition to the external work of 
the University. 
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AT the end of fifty years of continuous publication, 
our contemporary, The Schoolmistress, has evoked 
a chorus of congratulation from well-known teachers, 
E T RE and from other distinguished repre- 
Jubilee. Y sentatives of our national life. With 
their invariably kind and appreciative 
words we heartily associate ourselves. Those have been 
fifty crowded years in our educational history, and never 
before have women played so great a part in shaping 
the course of that history. Fifty years ago the elementary 
schools were still in the grip of the vicious system known 
as payment by results, the infant schools had gone but 
a little way in the direction of those reforms of which 
we know to-day, and the higher education of girls and 
women was only at its beginning. In all the movements 
recalled by these facts, The Schoolmistress has plaved an 
enlightened and an honourable part. Its breadth of 
outlook and its sanity of judgment has commended it to 
the favour of its numerous readers. We sincerely wish 
The Schoolmistress continued success and ever-increasing 
infiuence. May it still be going strong at the end of 
another fifty years. 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN’S plea for the individuality 

of each child is apphcable as much to educational 

as to physical standards. What has to be determined, 

Sir George insists, is not whether a 

har Mapes of child reaches the average in height or 

` weight, in alertness or mental attain- 

ment, but whether it reackes Nature’s own standard for 

the particular child. In other words, the medical officer 

must visualize each individual child in a state of perfect 

normal health. By the same token, the teacher should 

visualize the mental health and stature of each child. 

Sir George Newman is able to report improvement in 

all directions—dress, nutrition, cleanliness. Only 1 per 

cent of the children suffered from malnutrition. This 

compares with ro per cent in the case of London children 
in 1907, when the medical service was established. 


O one but a blockhead, asserted Dr. Johnson, 
writes except for money. Mr. Michael Joseph, 
who is an expert on the commercial side of letters, 
quotes the blunt dictum in a recent 
“ Criterion Miscellany,’’* without either 
endorsing or contesting it. He knows 
that the majority of writers are at any rate not indifferent 
to the prospect of pecuniary gain; and for all who are 
interested in the topic his thirty-two pages abound in 
information. Writing for money practically means 
writing fiction; and though Arnold Bennett began his 
career with a short story in 71t-Bits, Mr. Joseph holds 
that at the present time the “ first novel ” is the only 
gateway to literary success. Assuredly he does not 
paint the prospect in roseate hues. His estimate is that 
one novel in ten gets published, that the average royalties 
earned for the author may be put at £25, and that this 
means a remuneration of a shilling an hour. This is 
“a monetary return slightly better than the standard 
rate for charwomen; and no free cup of tea either.’, 
Yet such is the allurement of literary fame that 
Mr. Joseph’s readers will be less discouraged bv this 
estimate, or by the statement that Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
earnings in his first nine years of writing were £0, than 
stimulated by the admission that “ Journey's End ” 
brought its author {50,000 in the first twelve months. 


Literature as a 
Livelihood. 


* “ This Writing Business.” By M. JOSEPH. (ls. Faber & Faber). 
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Why are we Teachers ? 


By ProF. Sir JOHN Apams, formerly Principal, London Day Training College 


T puzzled Sir Walter Scott why men who had strength 

enough to sweep a crossing or pare a moor undertook 
the still more exhausting work of teaching youngsters. 
Yet there seems no danger of a failure of supply of teachers. 
What has attracted into the profession the quarter of a 
million, more or less, who enter themselves on the census 
paper as some sort of teaching person ? 


It is not so difficult to understand the attraction of the 


elementary section of the profession. It is recruited mainly 
from the working classes, where a move into teaching is, 
after all, a promotion, and is recognized as such. Many 
years ago I had occasion to examine a great many youngsters 
of this class who wanted to become teachers, and I very 
often made the essay in their paper deal with the question ; 
What makes you want to be a teacher? The answers were 
often illuminating. The majority rode the high horse 
and suggested some very noble reasons for the choice of 
the writers. But a good many kept fairly close to the 
truth and expanded on the charms of short hours, long 
holidays, social prestige. Some mistakenly included 
“ good wages,” others more accurately stressed “a clean 
job.” Not infrequently it was suggested that it was an 
excellent occupation for ‘‘ delicate people,” and indicated 
that they themselves were not exactly robust. One boy 
frankly admitted that the attraction for him was that he 
would have the book in the dictation lesson, and the 
fellows in the class wouldn't. 

Had I had the opportunity of applving the same test 
to candidates for admission to the secondary side, the 
answers would no doubt have been different. The lofty- 
moral-tone stop would have been out, and the whole 
organ would have vibrated “social service.” But the 
trouble is that on the secondary side there is not the same 
deliberate intention as on the elementary. The frank 
answer of a great many secondary teachers when asked 
why they entered the profession would be: “ I just drifted 
in.” All the same, it is worth looking into the matter to 
see if we can detect the underlying causes that led to a 
dnft in this direction. 

First of all, there is the powerful attraction of the line 
of least resistance. Teaching offers the easiest gate into 
professiondom. No doubt the gate is getting a little 
Narrower, and the way within a little straighter: but 
even yet, compared with the rival professions, the gate 
is wide and the inner path broad. 

Next, there is the attraction of avoiding a sudden breach 
with the past. To pass from college back again to school 
is pleasant and soothing. There is no disturbing change of 
atmosphere. For men, and in these new days probably 
also for women, there is the attraction of keeping up their 
games. Fresh graduates do not want to be suddenly cut 
off from the playing fields. 

The matter of money, no doubt, is important. The 
other professions almost all not only make an immediate 
demand for a longer training, but offer no hopes of a living 
wage for quite a long time after professional work is 
actually begun. In teaching the beginning payment is 
not large ; but it is immediate, and at that stage is sufficient 
for present needs. 

Little wonder then that the graduating students decide 
to retain their college atmosphere, with the underlying 
reservation that it is ‘only a temporary arrangement that 
can be terminated when resources have been accumulated. 
They forget the moral of the axiom used by Georges Connes 
in his “‘ Etude sur la Pensée de Wells ”—“ Once a pedagogue 
always a pedagogue.” 

Having taken this wide sweep, let us look a little closer, 
and see if there is not something deeper underlying this 
easy supply of teachers. It has been suggested that there 
may be a teacher tvpe, a certain kind of human being who 
is inherently drawn to our profession. When we go into 


the matter a little we find almost too strong a bias in this 
direction. We cannot but believe Mr. Floyd Dell when, in 
his attractive little volume ‘‘ Were you ever a Child ? ” 
he assures us that everybody likes to teach. Experience 
seems to bear him out. We all like to instruct others. 
The man in the street likes to tell the way to an inquirer 
if only the street-man knows the way, and is not genuinely 
in a hurry. We are sometimes told that teachers are 
intolerable because of their inexhaustible desire to instruct 
others. My own experience does not bear this out. The people 
who seem most anxious to instruct me are not teachers but 
commercial travellers. Not that I object very much, for all 
that they tell me is interesting; and some of it is true. 
But they are merely exemplifying Floyd Dell’s thesis. 

If now we all love to teach, it would appear that our 
profession should absorb those who have this desire most 
virulently developed. It may be that this cacoethes 
docendi is inherent in our profession, but it does not make 
itself too manifest. Indeed, when Mr. H. G. Wells sets 
himself to characterize us, as he does in that lamentable 
attack in his ‘‘ An Englishman Looks at the World,” he 
does not even mention this lust of instruction. He contents 
himself with pointing out the schoolmaster’s sham enthu- 
siasms, his playing for safety, his ‘‘ deadly silences.” 
Wells’s picture does not help us greatly in our search after 
the attractions of our profession. He stresses too strongly 
our weak points. We have to plead guilty as a profession 
to most of the charges he makes. But if he had done as 
faithfully by our virtues as he has done by our defects, he 
might have produced one or two qualities that both bring 
a certain credit to our profession and account for its 
attraction for a certain not altogether undesirable type 
of human being. 

Turning back to the simpler conditions of medieval 
times, we may find a parallel to the attractions of our 
profession. It may not unfairly be said, that the man who 
to-day becomes a teacher would then have become a monk. 
Not that this type, then or now, is particularly religious ! 
But he wants peace. In the old days he wanted to be out 
of the hurly-burly of a too strenuous world. Don’t tell 
me that all those who crowded into the old monasteries 
were attracted by the charms of pure religion. A goodly 
number of them were undoubtedly allured by the com- 
parative peace and safety associated with the cloisters of 
these old times, when in the outer world there was an 
alarming superabundance of swords, pikes and other 
lethal weapons. We cannot blame good, decent, peace- 
loving and thoughtful fellows of these turbulent days for 
seeking out monasteries where they became creditable, 
though perhaps not specially enthusiastic, monks. Their 
motto was the same as finds favour with the typical teacher 
of to-day: Safety first. 

To be sure, in those old times there were occasional 
excursions and alarums, when secular forces burst into 
the cloisters and made things unpleasant: and in the 
present we have now and then an eruption into the calm 
of our professional life. But, after all, ours is definitely 
ranked among the “ sheltered groups ” recognized by the 
economists, and it is seldom indeed that we suffer such 
an attack as has recently befallen us. Even this 15 per 
cent blow was warded off when the cutters realized that 
they had pushed the “‘ coney ” metaphor too far. Adminis- 
trative authorities have in the past been too apt to regard 
us as, like the conevs in the Bible, “ a feeble folk,” and 
have assumed that, like these little creatures, we are at 
home ‘‘on the rocks.” But as things improve and pros- 
perity returns, we shall again settle down into a sheltered 
profession and continue to attract to our fold those fine, 
steady, reliable lovers of peace on whom the world must 
in the last resort depend for the universal application of 
the motto, Safety first. 
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The Careerists 
By Dan McCourt 


“ T THINK the idea of having careers masters in secondary 

and higher elementary schools is a very good one,” 
said the head to me one day. ‘In fact, I don’t think it 
would do any harm to have careers masters even in ele- 
mentary schools.” 

“ Or even in infants’ schools ? ” I hazarded. 

“ Yes; even in infants’ schools. Doesn't a child's 
natural precocity manifest itself even from his earliest 
years, if we were but sufficiently intelligent to recognize 
it ? One of the greatest defects in our modern educational 
system is that while we have the child constantly under 
our supervision, we fail to note his reactions to certain 
stimuli except in the most casual and unscientific manner. 
If a child shows a penchant for playing with wheels and 
springs and mechanical contrivances we immediately set 
him down as a second Watt, or a Stephenson: while if a 
child manifests a fondness for electrical apparatus we at once 
conclude that he is destined to be a Volta, or a Faraday. 
We see the child but we do not observe him. We treat 
a class of children as so many heads of cabbage to be 
weeded, watered, nurtured, and, if possible, brought to 
their full development; or like so many little water- 
pots, each of which has to be filled with an equal amount 
of learning, irrespective of any leaks or other defects 
which may be in them.” 

“Then how would you propose to decide which career 
is most suitable for any particular boy ? ” 

“ By putting the practice of child psychology on a 
scientific basis; by which I mean, to study a boy’s likes 
and dislikes, natural potentialities, and vocational bias 
so far as they manifest themselves right through the whole 
of his school career. To that end I mean to devise a form 
which shall be filled up in respect of each boy by every 
teacher through whose hands he passes. Thus, at the 
end of a boy’s school life, I shall merely have to collate 
and examine all the forms concerning that particular boy 
in order to be in a position to indicate which career or 
profession is best suited to him. These observational 
forms, as I may call them, will be made independently 
and without bias by the teachers, since I shall see to it 
that no teacher has access to any other teacher’s report. 
In order to secure this I shall collect the forms at the end 
of each school year.” 

“ Are you sure that the teachers’ reports will be scien- 
tifically accurate ; that is, based upon a close and sustained 
observation of the child, or merely upon some transient 
phase of childish precocity ? ” 

‘“ The teachers will not be asked to form conclusions ; 
they will simply report on what they see, for I shall devise 
the form in such a way as to preclude anv psychological 
speculations on the part of the teachers. They will merely 
be called on to observe and note certain manifestations 
and tendencies in the character of each boy as he passes 
through their hands. And I wish particularly to impress 
upon you, as I shall later impress it upon the other teachers, 
that you must study the children most closely, not only 
in school, but also in the playground and at other times 
when they are not under the immediate influence of the 
teacher, for it is at such times that a child’s real nature 
and potentialities are most likely to find their fullest 
expression.” i 

* * * * 

So behold myself and my colleagues in the playground 
on a bright sunny dav during recreation time. We are 
studving the children, though of course without appearing 
to do so, in order to find out if any of them have any 
specially marked characteristics which will assist the head 
in deciding in what direction their vocational bias, if 
any, lies. 

In one corner two boys are holding a furtive colloquy. 
I sidle up and discover that one of them is endeavouring 


to sell cigarette cards to the other at the price of eight for 
a penny. I at once make a mental note to the effect that 
the seller has in him the makings of a great financier. 
Further on, another boy is eagerly canvassing his school- 
mates for a cigarette picture of a lion’s head, which he 
apparently requires in order to complete a set. The 
acquisitive sense is evidently strongly developed here, and 
possibly also the artistic sense. I shall simply note down 
what I have seen and leave the head to puzzle the matter 
out. Near the centre of the playground a little group is 
sitting on the ground listening to a boy who is telling them 
fairy stories. This boy is well known for his marked 
talent for making up pleasant fairy tales, so I have con- 
sequently no difficulty in setting him down as a budding 
politician. Another boy makes a habit of interfering 
with the younger boys, and though he is not a prefect, 
is always on hand to quell small wranglings and bickerings 
before the fisticuffs stage is reached. But if the potential 
belligerents happen to be as big as or bigger than himself 
he discreetly turns a blind eve on their proceedings. I 
decide, therefore, that he is destined to be a bright orna- 
ment on the staff of the League of Nations. 

It is in this spirit that myself and most of my colleagues 
regard the head’s ideas about vocational bias and its 
manifestations; a spirit of easy-going, good-natured, 
more or less tolerant contempt. There we were, present 
at the birth of a new science which, if it ever comes to its 
full development, will certainly confer on mankind a 
boon as great as that conferred by the genius who first 
thought of using wheels ; a science which has in it enormous 
potentialities for good, since by the putting of square pegs 
into square holes and round pegs into round holes, a vast 
amount of grumbling, unrest, and even revolution will be 
obviated. Yet after all, we were no worse than the common 
run of humanity, for it seems to be inherent in human nature 
to sneer at new ideas. The railway, it was said, would ruin 
the countryside and frighten the cattle to death; the 
first iron ship, it was thought, would surely sink to the 
bottom as soon as it touched the water; the lightning-rod 
was thought to be an impious attempt to interfere with the 
designs of the Almighty ; and so it has been with almost 
every invention and discovery. But that is merely by the way. 

On taking a survey of my class in accordance with the 
head’s instructions, I failed to note any prominent charac- 
teristic in any of the boys, with the possible exception of 
four. There was one clever, quiet, studious lad whom I 
shall call A. All his work was excellent, and he did not 
seem to have any predilection for any particular subject. 
It was never necessary to tell him a thing more than once, 
and he soon out-stripped his class-mates and left them 
struggling far in the rear. There was no difhculty in 
prophesying for him a brilliant future, for he was a boy of 
exceptional promise. There was, again, another boy 
whom I shall designate as B. His work was only fairly 
good, and his chief characteristic was an inordinate love 
of reading. Many a time and oft did I detect him in the 
act of devouring some favourite work of fiction when his 
attention should have been turned to more serious matters. 
Then there was C., whose predominant characteristic was 
laziness of the most virulent and inveterate sort. He was 
not by any means a dull boy when, after strenuous efforts 
on my part, he had at last been forced to commence work ; 
but the instant my back was turned he would once more 
resume his idle day-dreaming. D., the last of the four, 
was no other than the teller of fairy-tales whom I have 
previously mentioned; a facile spinner of extempore 
stories, who often held my class in interested thraldom 
during the last period on Friday afternoon. 

In due course the head’s “ observational ’’ form arrived. 
Here are its main particulars: (1) Name and age. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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(2) Strongest subject. (3) Weakest subject. (4) Best- 
liked subject. (5) Worst-liked subject. (6) Favourite 
game. (7) Favourite book or author. (8) Chief ambition. 
(9) Does he go to the “ pictures” ? If so, what sort of 
‘“ picture ” does he like best ? (ro) Father’s occupation. 
(11) Remarks and observations. 

A fairly ccmprehensive document, I thought, and one 
that would undoubtedly do much to further the head’s 
scheme. I did fill up one form in respect of C. This is 
how it ran: Strongest subject: Sleep. Weakest subject : 
Work of any kind.  Best-liked subject: More sleep. 
Worst-liked subject : More work. Favourite game: Dodg- 
ing the teacher. Favourite book or author: ‘“ Blood- 
stained Bill ” or, “ The Ghouls of Golconda Gulch.” Chief 
ambition: To get on the “ dole ” (apparently). Does he 
go to the “ pictures ’’ ?: Does he go to the “ pictures ” ? 
Why, he lives there! Father’s occupation: Smash-and- 
grab raider (probably). Remarks and observations: Un- 
printable. 

I had fully intended to show this to the head, but I 
happily remembered in time that it was ‘‘ Safety-First ” 
Weck, and that, consequently, one ought not to take 
needless risks, in view of the crowded state of the hospitals. 
I reflected also that truth, when she is dragged up from 
the bottom of her well, as she is occasionally, is a strange 
and affrighting figure. 

The head came in a few days later to see how I was 
getting on with the mental classification of my pupils. 
‘“ Of course, the first thing you ought to do,” said he, “is 
to form an estimate of a boy's mental capacity and then 
note his subsequent development, or lack of it, as the case 
may be. I should have made a separate heading for this 
in the form, but I think you’ll find enough space to fill it 
in. Now, take Jones, for instance; what’s his norm ? ” 

' What’s his which ? ” 

“ His standard of normality. To what extent does his 
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mentality exceed or fall below that of the normal boy ? 
This is best expressed as a percentage, taking fifty as 
the mark of the normal boy. Now, at what mark would 
you place Jones? ” 

“ Oh, I’d put him at scratch—er—I mean, about sixty 
or seventy.” 

‘“ Oh, indeed! I should have put it rather lower thar 
that: However, you see the idea. It’s a thoroughly 
scientific scheme, and I have no doubt its results will 
amply justify it, even though we may make mistakes 
at first.” 

* * * * 

I had serious doubts as to the success of the head’s 
scheme, for it is an extremely difficult thing to bureau- 
cratize such an inexact science as education, and to pigeon- 
hole human souls in their different categories as regards 
mentality and vocational bias, like so many railway tickets. 
The scheme was on the right lines, undoubtedly; but 
it did not go far enough or deep enough. The head and 
the teachers were dimly groping in the first mazes of a 
new and vast science, a science which as yet is as little 
understood as is the nature of electricity ; and, conse- 
quently, mistakes were bound to happen. 

Time rolled on, and in due course the bovs of my class 
left school and went out into the great world beyond. For 
a time most of them vanished from my ken, but as I lived 
near the school I knew I was bound to come across a few 
of them at some time or other, and it was even so. One 
bright morning, about two years later, when I had collected 
enough information for my purpose, I went to the head 
and started to compare notes with him. 

“I was speaking to A. the other day,” I began. ‘ You 
remember, that brilliant boy of whom such great things 
were expected ? ” ' 

“ Yes, what of him? What is he doing now ? ” 

(Continued on page 40) 
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‘‘ He’s a butcher’s errand boy, and he told me he expects | on a vacation. Who would ever have imagined that an 
soon to have a little shop of his own.”’ idle, shiftless boy like C. would ultimately reach Cambridge ? 
“ Dear, dear!” said the head, sadly. ‘A brilliant | He was wearing the college colours, too.” 
career absolutely thrown away.” “ Strangely enough,” said I, ‘‘ I also met another of our 
“ Yes,” said I; “and I met B. some time ago. You | old boys some little time ago. You remember D., the 


remember that boy who was always reading ? Well, he | fluent teller of fairy-tales ? ” 


tells me he’s a bailiff now. When I met him he was carrying “ Yes; what has become of him ? ” 

a big bundle of books under his arm. You see, he was “ He told me he had just come down from college, too ; 

going to a case, and he expected it to be rather a pro- | but he wasn’t wearing the college colours.”’ 

tracted one—hence the books.” “He was always a modest lad,” said the head. ‘ And 
“ I met C. myself last week,” said the head. ‘‘ Sur- | what college had he been at ? ”’ 

prisingly enough, he had just come down from Cambridge “ Borstal,” said I 
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nationalism and Education for Peace. We note also a sympa- (Continued on page 42) 
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decided whose business it is to deal with it. England again has 
come to look on the primary stage (5 to 11) and the secondary 
(11 to 15) as an organic whole. And she is the first to put into 
effect the old psychological claim, first carried to its logical con- 
clusion by the Radical Reformers, that the young child with his 
joy in making, in ‘* thinking with his hands,” should not be con- 
demned to spiritual atrophy by compulsory work on abstractions. 
The English New School, a combination of “‘ selective and non- 
selective central schools,” represents ‘‘ the invasion of life into the 
school world,” partly through a practical setting (horticulture, 
domestic science, dairy-work, &c.), partly through a curriculum 
“in real and honourable touch with life.” This reform, so long 
preached in Germany to deaf ears, was reserved for England to 
carry out. The “ hot iron ” of co-education, however, is to cool 
a little before being seriously handled. (In recent numbers of the 
Erziehung, the editor appeals earnestly for new subscribers, 
The price is 3'50 marks a quarter. Address: Karl Zwing, Jena.) 


Some few weeks before the great inventor’s death, the same 
Daaa Prof. Oestreich had sent us his little book 
Editon. “Edison in search of a Successor,” with a 
request for a short notice. We gladly comply. 

After a short memoir of Edison (by another hand), the book 
contains (a) a full account of last year’s competition between 
forty-nine selected American schoolboys (one from each State) 
for a valuable technical scholarship; (b) the questions set; 
and (c) a searching and destructive criticism of the whole thing. 
Not only is the fitness of the judges (including Edison, Ford, 
and Lindbergh) questioned, but the seventy questions are (with 
few exceptions) condemned as encouraging ‘‘a mixture of 
wiseacre, prophet and prig, of pretence and irresponsible private 
opinion.” We add a few specimens: ‘‘ What new discovery is 
needed in the interests of humanity ? ” ‘‘ What would you 
do with a legacy of a million dollars?’’ ‘‘ If wrongly accused 
of cheating, what would you do?” ‘‘ When is lying permis- 
sible ?’’ ‘‘ Which of the following would you sacrifice first for 
success: fortune, comfort, reputation, pride, honour, health, 
money, love?” “ Why do you think you have been selected to 
represent your State ?’’ ‘* Imagine and describe a typical day 
of your life at the age of 50.” ‘‘ Do inventors and industry pro- 
mote international understanding ?’’ Edison paid all travelling 
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expenses, and entertained the candidates for three days at 
his home. The Mayor of New York ‘‘ féted’’ them. The whole 
American Press, with photographers and broadcasters, “‘ boosted ”’ 
the results of the competition and published interviews. The 
event was glorified as a renewal of the Olympic Games. 


Prof. Oestreich does not believe in competition in matters of 
the mind. Still less does he believe in numeri- 
cal estimates of success. And he finds this 
particular competition typical of American 
mentality—mechanical, superficial, amateurish, childish, and 
priggish. If Edison's object, he says, had been merely to stimu- 
late the interest of young Americans in their mental develop- 
ment, and to introduce them to the study of science, any decent 
school examination would have served his purpose. But his 
express aim was to find out “‘ the best type of American man- 
hood,” and *' to select from the best the very best.” That is 
where this “‘ monster’ competition originates—monstrous in 
the ‘‘ stunt "’ of its publicity, no less than in the total inadequacy 
of its tests. Quite others were needed—first, intelligence tests 
of a specialized kind (of which the judges seem to be unaware), 
and then some test of character, of self-discipline, of indepen- 
dence, of readiness for sacrifice, of indifference to material 
advantages and recognition, of the steady pursuit of an ideal. 
These were the qualities which, apart from good health and 
some good luck, made Edison great. At school he was pro- 
nounced mediocre. He himself doubts whether more “ edu- 
cation ” would have helped him, and whether his success could 
have been “ organized.” And he admits that only the future 
can decide whether his competition has secured the right candi- 
date. And yet he staged this monstrous and futile business 
in deference to an antiquated, but apparently ineradicable, 
tradition of American education. But, asks the Professor, 
do we really want another Edison ? Do we not rather want a 
different type of inventor—not of machines, but of man’s control 
of them; not of rationalization and mechanization, but of 
humanization ; not of quantity, but of quality; not of civi- 
lization, but of culture; not of maximum efficiency and output, 
but of a new religion of life. For its professed purpose of propa- 
gating the Edison type, this competition was of no value. Nor 
is it the Edison type of which the future stands most in need. 
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FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


“This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.” 

This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘Journal of Education’’ 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 
Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher's Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 


For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


OXFORD MUSIC 


The CLARENDON SONG BOOKS 


Edited by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER, HERBERT 
WISEMAN, and JOHN WISHART 


RONALD CUNLIFFE in the Music Teacher (March, 1931): 
‘ This isa wonderful collection, and should be seen by all teachers.’ 

In view of the popularity and wide adoption of the original 
six books of this series, additional books are being issued, 
and the following are now ready : 

IA. Of the same standard of difficulty as Book I, containing 
Nursery Rhymes, Folk-Songs, Classical and Modern Unison 
Songs, Rounds. 

BOYS’ BOOK I. Songs of varying difficulty, all especially 
suitable for Boys’ Schools. 

Price, each book: Piano Edition, 2s. 6d. (or linen lined, 
3s.); Words and Melody (Staff), 6d. (or linen lined, 8d.) ; 
Sol-fa, 6d. (or linen lined, 8d.) 


Prospectus and a list of separate issues on application 


THE OXFORD CHORAL SONGS 
NEW UNISON SONGS 


Handel: 1524, ‘ Will the sun forget,’ 4d. 
the vine,’ 5d. 1526,‘ What tho’ I trace,’ 4d. 
Still,’ 5d. 

Bach: 1527, ‘ Murmur Not,’ 5d. 

Robin Milford : 1060, ‘ Weathers,’ 5d. 1061, ‘ Cuckoo Song’ 
(Ist setting), 2d. 1062, ‘Cuckoo Song’ (2nd setting), 2d. 
1063, ‘ The Hayloft,’ 2d. 1064, ‘ Who has seen the wind,’ 
2d. 1065, ‘ Winter,’ 4d. 

Gordon Jacob: 1066, ‘ The Spacious Firmament,’ 3d. 

Harry Farjeon: 1067, ‘ Light the Lamps up, Lamplighter,’ 
4d 


Jean Hunt : 1068, ‘ Beauty,’ 4d. 


Nos. 1060-5 are taken from Robin Milford’s ‘ Rain, Wind; 
and Sunshine.’ A Children’s Cantata. Complete, 3s. 6d. 


1525, ‘ Beneath 
1533, ‘ Hope 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, London, W. I 
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WIGHTMAN’S 


ARITHMETICAL 


TABLE BOOK 


CAREFULLY REVISED BY 


FRANK SANDON, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 


NEW EDITION 


Containing a vast quantity of 
| Information, useful not only to 

the elementary scholar, but to 
| the advanced student. 


PRICE : 
TWO PENCE 


May be had of 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., 10, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4. 
Of the Principal Scholastic Agencies, and of the Publishers: 


WIGHTMAN & CO., LTD., 
” OLD WESTMINSTER PRESS,” REGENCY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Specimen copy sent on bona fide application. 


BRITISH 
EPI DIASCOPES 


FOR THE 
PROJECTION OF 
LANTERN SLIDES 
and 
OPAQUE OBJECTS 


Prices from 
£30 
NEW 
HIGH INTENSITY 
MODEL 
NOW READY 


OPTICAL LANTERNS, SCIENCE LANTERNS, 
EPIDIASCOPES, and other PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Estab 
TE H.M. over 200 
the King years 


Manufacturers of Optical Projection Pa 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Just Published 


FIRST IDEAS 
IN THE CALCULUS 


BY 
L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., 


Senior Mathematical Master, 
Ulverston Grammar School. 


144 pages. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


This course renders the introduction of the 
Calculus possible and practicable in the Fourth 
and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools, and in 
Technical Schools at the end of the preliminary 
two years’ course. It presupposes only the 
ability to draw simple graphs, and the realiza- 
tion that a straight line graph denotes uniform 
variation. 

The Publishers will be glad to consider applications for a 


specimen copy of this book from teachers who wish to examine 
it with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1931-32 
November 3 to February 28 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 
‘‘ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 
BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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The College 


HE fourth of the series of Lectures to Parents was given 
on November 6, by the Dean of the Callege, Mr. H. Ward. 


FORMAL EDUCATION UP TO ABOUT TWELVE YEARS 


Mr. Ward explained the conception of primary education put 
forward in the well-known Hadow Report and developed in the 
recent Report of the Consultative Committee on the Primary 
School. In these reports it was strongly urged that on physio- 
logical and psychological grounds alike, it was proper to think of 
education up to about 12 years of age (11 plus) as constituting a 
primary stage with aims and a scope of its own. Before the age 
suggested, the minds of children were not ready to appreciate 
and profit by a too logical and a too scientific approach to school 
subjects, though their natural eagerness led them to be interested 
in many aspects of the world around them and in their own 
experiences. Thus the play-way, broadly interpreted as working 
with the grain instead of against it, suited the primary stage 
for many subjects and furnished the pupils with much valuable 
knowledge which could be utilized in the subsequent period, 
when a scientific treatment was in place. Side by side with this 
acquisition of useful general experience was the acquisition of the 
necessary tools of learning, the traditional three R’s, to which 
should also be added drawing and constructive work of an 
elementary kind. A child possessed of the ability to read, write, 
and count, to draw and to construct, with his mind alert and 
eager to extend the miscellaneous knowledge he has amassed 
was ready for the next stage of secondary education. The 
lecturer discussed the contribution of the parents at the primary 
stage, deprecating any hurry to expect maturity before its time 
and urging that parents should know of and sympathize with the 
programme of the schools. He did not consider that the pre- 
paratory school, ending at 13, was in any vital way inconsistent 
with the idea of a primary stage. To some degree it compensated 
for the postponement of the second stage by adding to the tools 
of learning some training in languages other than English. 

$ $ $ 


The fifth Lecture was given on November 20, by Mr. E. G. D. 
Radclyffe. 


of Preceptors 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 


The lecturer pointed out that adolescent education had been 
the backbone of English traditional education. He sketched the 
general characteristics of the adolescent boy and girl. By 
reason of their sudden growth they were robbed of all that ex- 
perience of adjustment, both physical and mental, which they 
had acquired in the slower growth since babyhood. Their 
muscular power increased but energy showed itself in spurts 
alternating with lassitude and they were apt to be clumsy both 
in movement and in rest. A similar mental awkwardness showed 
itself: the youth was eager to join a group but had irritable 
fits of independence and self-assertiveness. Sensory acuteness 
became greater and the growing boy or girl became more aware 
of the artistic side of life : at the same time intellectual maturity 
set in, and the hitherto somewhat casual boy was ready to 
appreciate general principles and to explore general problems. 
Adolescence was an experience which in some sort reproduced 
the earlier experience of the young child when first with a shock 
he attained self-consciousness. In normal circumstances and in 
a suitable environment the instability of adolescence ceases and 
the conflicting elements are integrated into complete manhood. 
There was no absolutely inevitable period of storm in adolescence, 
and the dangers of acute unhappiness may be mitigated by proper 
treatment before and during the period, especially if healthy 
relations with the opposite sex are cultivated. The time of 
adolescence is specially dangerous for the natural introvert with 
his over-sensitiveness. The natural extrovert is in happier 
case, for his active life in games and the like checks morbidity ; 
on the other hand he is apt to neglect thought and cultivate 
physical prowess rather than intellect and artistry. Most schools 
by extolling the extrovert tend to penalize the introvert. In 
general, the aim in adolescence should be to attain balance, 
and to solve the various conflicts by coming to terms with 
society, harmoniously accepting its demands and also without 
disharmony reserving the right to independent judgment and 
action. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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To Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGareE Broapway, LONDON, E.C. 4, ENGLAND 


es “The Journal of Education” 


(Insert Title, Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev., &c.) 


Remittance, value EIGHT SHILLINGS, is enclosed to pay in advance for One Year. 
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THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies) 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certificated Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘‘ The Journal 
of School Hygiene and Physical Education”; 
“ Gymnastics for Little Children ” (J. G. Thulin) ; 
** Bildatlas ” (J. G. Thulin) ; Net Ball Rules, 3$d. ; 
Rounders Rules, 34d.; Scandinavian Dances (Series 
I, IJ, and III), 3$d.; Music to Dances, 8}d.; Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and Notes, 1s. ; 
Easy School Dances, 6d.: Terminol of Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics, ls. 2d. A t free. 
For these, and Terms of Membership, Price List of 
publications, &c., applications should be 

made to the SECRETARY. 


CHELSEA 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN, 


Manresa Road, London, 8.W.3 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM) 


PramncipaL: F. J. Harrow, B.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
A.R.C.Sc. 


HEADMISTRESS: Miss MAY FOUNTAIN 


Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women desi: to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
Exceptional facilities for teaching practice under the 
supervision of the College staff. Preparation for the 
London University Diploma in Physical Education 
and the Conjoint Examination of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

_ There are three well-equipped gymnasia and play- 
ing fields of 34 acres; three hostels for students 

A z f to the HEAD 

y. for prospectus e MISTRESS. 
Telephone : Flaxman 5747. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE. 


Tei. 95. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 
PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. Soume (Bedford P.T.C. 
5 Diploma) l 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

opinie training for Teachers’ Diploma (open to 
girls of good education) in Theory and Practice of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gym- 
nastics, and Massage, all branches of Games and 
Dancing, S The Theory includes the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Elementary 
Psychology, &c. 


Students prepared for the Conjoint Examination 
of the Chartered Society of Medical Gymnastics and 
Massage. 

THREE YEARS’ COURSE 

One Scholarship of 50 guineas is offered annually 
for proficiency in Games, Gymnastics, or Dancing. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships 
apply SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 


Anatomy, 
Lacrosse, La 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for tice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games, Swimming, and Boating in the 
summer. Fees: {166 per annum. 

For apply SECRETARY, 87 Lansdowne 
Road, ord. 


YOUR NEW YEAR GIFTS 
Why not a Good Book? 
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REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS, &c. 
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LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1900 


LIVERPOOL, but standing in 


18 acres of beautiful grounds, a residential 
College for Students who wish to become Gymnastic 
and es Mistresses. 


Principal: Miss IRENE M. Marsu, M.I.H. 


GY MNASTIC 
APPARATUS 


SPENCERS 


GUARANTEES 


I. GOOD WORKING and 
therefore LESS UPKEEP 
EXPENSES 


2. SOUND INVESTMENT 


3. HIGHEST TECHNICAL 
EXPERIENCE OF THE 
LEADING PHYSICAL 
TRAINING EXPERTS 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


Extended Credit by special arrangement 
Advisory Experts sent free 
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SPENCER, HEATH & GEORGE 
LTD. 

Gymnastic Engineering Works 

PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX 


London Showroom: BATH HOUSE, 
59 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, 8.W. 7. 


ae Bere by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
B of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal : Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T. 
Diploma Chelsea P.T.C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training.—Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
By THE DEAN oF THE COLLEGE 


HIS interesting account of the work, 


per and present, of the College appears on 
page 42 of the January, 1930, issue of Tke Journal 
of Education. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


IDDLESEX. — Unique oppor- 


tunity to start a School in large high-class 
newly-developed N.W. Suburb at present without 
school. Really excellent prospects. Full particulars 
from C. F. JONES & Son, 30 Fleet Street, London. 


FoR Sale or To Let at moderate 


price, or rent. COUNTRY RESIDENCE suitable 
for Preparatory Boarding School, close to Methley 
Parish Church, seven miles from Leeds, containing 
15 rooms, kitchen, servants’ hall, &c., with garden, 
tennis lawn, cottage, garage, and land suitable for 
playing fields. Total 12} acres.—Apply HoLLIS & 
WEBB, Auctioneers, Valuers, and Survevors, 3 Park 
Place, Leeds. - 


List of Schools 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent 
on application.) 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(Included in the Board of Education List 
of Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 
JUNIOR WING, with class-rooms on Open-Air 
and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


THE INCORPORATED 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman of Committee : 
C. G. MONTEFIORE, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. M. JEBB, M.A. 
Head Mistress of School: Miss E. M. BAIN. 
Students are trained for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 
Prospectuses and particulars as to Scholarships 
and Grants from the Board of Education may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY. . 
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The sixth and last of the series of Lectures was given on 
November 27, by Mr. Guy Kendall. 


EDUCATION BEYOND ABOUT TWELVE YEARS 


Referring to the recent discussions in the Press on the proper 
age at which boys should be transferred to public schools from 
preparatory schools, Mr. Kendall said he thought 11 was too 
young an age at which to plunge a boy into a large boarding 
school with boys up to 18 or more. He doubted whether an 
influx of boys of 12 or so into a large day school suited the kind 
of discipline that was desirable. He acknowledged the weight 
of practical reasons which determined the transfer at 11 plus in 
the national system. The system of selection pursued in many 
places where the non-literary pupils of 11 plus could be drafted 
into non-selective or to senior schools and given a practical 
training for which they often had a real ability was to be com- 
mended. The public schools had missed a great opportunity 
in failing to provide for boys with a bent or even a genius which 
was not literary. Modern sides had had a limited success, for 
few boys of scholarly instincts had found their way into them. 
The public schools had been free, and parents would have 
acquiesced if the traditional classical regime imposed alike on 
those with linguistic powers and those without them had been 
changed for a curriculum more appropriate. Personally he would 
confine the boarding schools to boys who do not live within 
reach of a day school, or who for various reasons, physical and 
other, are unsuited to their home surroundings. But day schools 
were by no means ideal : they are often in urban centres far from 
playing fields; boys have to make long journeys; the organiza- 
tion of a day school in which everything has to be put between 
9 and 6 is very difficult. Dealing with the curriculum, 
Mr. Kendall thought that the criticism so often directed against 
the old classical practice, of insisting that all should be taught 
Latin and Greek as if they were destined to be classical scholars, 
was also true of mathematics and science in modern days; the 
treatment appropriate to the future expert was applied to the 
ordinary pupil, who needed general science rather than the 
‘* grammar of physics and chemistry.” He also protested against 
the schedule of compulsory work and compulsory games, because 
it gives little time for hobbies and spontaneous activities ; he 


’ 


thought more might be said for tennis, as a game for boys, than 
is commonly allowed. The general argument for more individual 
treatment was reinforced by the lecturer’s criticism of the pursuit 
of ‘‘ matriculation ” as a kind of business qualification. The 
keynote of modern education, as Sir Percy Nunn had urged, is 
spontaneity, and it is regrettable to note how far in education 
compulsion and uniformity have been accepted as ideals. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of Members of the College 
was held on November 13, 1931. The Report of the Council 
detailing the activities of the College was submitted and approved. 
A lantern lecture on “ Iceland,” by Mrs. McLeash, A.C.P., 
followed, and was much appreciated. In response to the invita- 
tion of the Council, the Duchess of Atholl, the Right Hon. 
Lord Eustace Percy, Sir John Gilbert, K.B.E., and Sir Percy 
Nunn have consented to become honorary members of the 
College. 


With the December issue, The Periodical, the illustrated and 
very readable organ of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, enters 
upon its thirty-sixth year of publication. It opens with a 
topical list of no less than eight books on the gold problem and 
related subjects. Another work of current interest in view of the 
exhibition of French paintings at Burlington House, is ‘‘ A Short 
History of French Painting,” by Mr. Eric G. Underwood ; 
several brief biographies are extracted from this book. 
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Among the books recently issued by the CAMBRIDGE UNIVER- 
SITY PrEss and referred toin the November issue of the Cambridge 
Bulletin, are a second (cheap) edition of Sir James Jeans’s ‘‘ The 
Mysterious Universe,” ‘' Biology and Mankind,” by the Rev. S. A. 
McDowall, a second edition of the Association of Assistant 
Masters’ Memorandum on the Teaching of History, and a work 
by Mr. L. B. Turner on “ Wireless,” the outcome of his ‘‘ Outline 
of Wireless,’’ published in 1921. A list of University of Chicago 
Press books bears the warning notice, which we must expect in 
these days, that prices are subject to alteration without notice. 
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J Essays should be sent in not later than March 7, 
1932. On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
A the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
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Special Agents : 


SANDS, HUNTER & Co., LTD. 


37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
LISTS and QUOTATIONS FREE ON REQUEST 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 750 JANUARY 14, 1932 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


With Introduction and Notes by Henry Hupson, LL.D. Edited and revised for School use 
by E. C. Brack, LL.D., and A. J. GEORGE, Litt.D. 
Each volume, 28. gd. 


A scholarly edition whose popularity in School Certificate and Higher School Certificate Forms is increasing annually. The 
edition is based on the Quartos and Folios. Notes, comparatively few in number, are placed at the foot of the page. The Intro- 
ductions discuss historical sources, date of composition, versification, and diction, dramatic construction, and characters. 


As You Like It Henry V i Merchant of Venice Richard IH 
Coriolanus Julius Caesar Midsummer Night’s Dream Romeo and Juliet 
Hamlet King John Much Ado About Nothing Tempest 

Henry IV (Part I) King Lear _ Othello Twelfth Night 
Henry IV (Part II) Macbeth Richard II 


READING A SHAKESPEARE PLAY 32 pages. IS. each 


I. Macbeth; As You Like It; Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
II. Hamlet; Julius Caesar; Twelfth Night. ° 
II. King Lear; Henry IV (Part I); Tempest (in preparation). 


One copy of each of these pamphlets will be sent free of charge to any teacher of English on application. The publishers will be glad to consider 
applications for specimen copies of one or more of the plays in THe New Hupson SHAKESPEARE from teachers who wish to examine them 
with a view to class use. 


SELECTED ENGLISH CLASSICS 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 
_ Vice-Principal, Manchester Central High School for Boys, late Senior English Master, Liverpool Collegiate School. 
Each volume, 28. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON LORD 
ARNOLD CLIVE AND WARREN HASTINGS 

Edited by H. Atsop, M.A. Edited by J. Lorp, M.A. 
SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING THE MINOR POEMS OF MILTON 


Edited by H. A. NEzpHam, M.A. 


Edited by W. J. Hauirpay, M.A. 
SELECTIONS FROM BYRON 


Edited by J. G. BULLOCKE, M.A. SIDNEY’S APOLOGY FOR POETRY 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF AND a E ENCE OF 
COLERIDGE ' 
Edited by A. H. R. BALL; M.A. Edited by H. A. NEEDHAM, M.A. 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF CHARLES TENNYSON: SELECTED IDYLLS OF 
LAMB THE KING 
Edited by R. W. Jerson, M.A. Edited by G. P. W. Earte, B.A. 


Other Volumes in Preparation 
Bunyax’s PILGRIM’s Procress, Part I; Selections from CHAucer, De QuINCEY, SHELLEY, Swirt, WORDSWORTH. 


Distinctive Features of the Series 


The texts have been carefully selected for suitability, scope, and practical application. Fach volume contains sufficient material 
to provide a full term’s work, and to ensure variety of interest. Each volume is fully edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Questions by a teacher of wide and successful experience, and special attention has been given to literary appreciation. The 
books are produced in a most attractive format ; handy and compact in size, finely printed, and bound in green semi-limp imitation 
leather, with gilt titles. A frontispiece has been drawn specially for each book by Adrian Hill, R.I., and illustrations and maps 
are included where necessary. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of one or more of the volumes in SELECTED ENGLISH CLASSICS 
from Teachers who wish to examine the books with a view t3 class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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PROBLEMS 


OF THE 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Series for 1932 will consist of twelve Articles dealing 
with certain special problems connected with Secondary 
Education. 


This issue contains the Introductory Article by 
Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, M.A., formerly Headmaster 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, Liverpool. 


February, 1932, will contain: 


TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. By 
Sir Michael E. Sadler, C.B., K.C.S.I., M.A., Master of University 
College, Oxford. 


In succeeding months the following points, amongst 
others, will receive adequate attention: 
March. INSPECTION 


April. PROFESSIONAL UNITY and the REGISTRATION OF 
TEACHERS. By Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.A., M.P., formerly of Eton 
College. 

TENURE 

PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 

EXAMINATIONS 

CO-EDUCATION 

GAMES AND VOLUNTARY DUTIES OF STAFFS 
HOMEWORK 

INFLUX OF THE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDER (free places) 
SALARY SCALES. EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 
PUPILS AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 


LONDON : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 


[JAN. 1932 E 
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Reviews 


A COMMENTARY ON “THE TESTAMENT OF 
BEAUTY ” 


Notes on ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty.” 
(5s. met. Oxford University Press.) 


The easiest and cheapest way of laying claim to the 
possession of a poetic soul is to sneer at commentaries on 
poetry and at the poems which require such aid. Even'so 
ageneration ago there were not a few who praised Tenny- 
son's lyrics, the bad as often as the good, but shook their 
heads at “ In Memoriam ” and the resulting labours of 
Robertson, Gatty, and A. C. Bradley. There are great 
poems, it is true, that need very little in the way of com- 
mentary ; but philosophical poetry is not only a legitimate 
but a peculiarly lofty and precious form of poetry. It 
presents difficulties to the untrained reader which often 
deter him at the outset; and certainly that is the case 
with “The Testament of Beauty.” But a little judicious 
help removes the obstacles, and opens to the persevering a 
held of rich enjoyment and profit. The scoffers must be 
allowed their cherished feeling of conscious superiority ; 
hundreds of less arrogant lovers of poetry will be grateful 
to Mr. Nowell Smith as their predecessors were grateful to 
Mr. Bradley. 

In a note on the title of the poem Mr. Nowell Smith 
suggests that it was based on an unconscious reminiscence 
ofa phrase in Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s ‘‘ Song of Honour ”— 
“The Testament of Beautysprite.’’ An interesting bit of 
information is the statement that the publisher’s note on 
the spelling was really the composition of the author. 

The book is in two parts. First comes an analysis of the 
argument, which will save many readers from losing their 
way. Incidentally the analysis serves as an index to those 
episodic passages and “codas” which are the greatest 
charm of the poem and haunt the memory longest, but 
which are often difficult to find again. The second part is a 
commentary on such words or passages as require elucida- 
tion. Mr. Nowell Smith remarks upon Bridges’s use of 
"breed ” for ‘‘ sex ’’ (his own invention, it would seem) 
and “ conscience ” in the sense of “ consciousness.” He is 
sometimes critical of the poet’s diction, and occasionally 
of his political prejudices, and he finds one line in the 
poem (IV, 207) which he cannot read as verse. Any one 
who studies the poem and the commentary together will 
find himself abundantly rewarded for his trouble. 


By N. C. SMITH. 


TONE PRODUCTION IN SPEECH 


Speech and Voice : with X-rays of English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Soprano, Tenor and Baritone Subjects. 
By Dr. G.O. RUSSELL. (17s. net. New York : Macmillan.) 


Dr. Russell’s book includes what is probably the finest 
selection of physiological diagrams on the voice in exist- 
ence. The series which gives the structural details of the 
larynx and surrounding cavities is the most perfect imagin- 
able, and the whole scientific basis of the book is magnificent. 

The value of the X-ray photographs is somewhat 
discounted by the fact that it is difficult to see the exact 
degree of opening between the teeth in each sound. They 
would be rendered immensely more valuable if they were 
accompanied by a full face photograph of the exact mouth 
shape in each case. 

One has the feeling that Dr. Russell did not have access 
to a body of vocal material anything comparable in excel- 
lence to the great resources of his physiological labora- 
tory. On certain points his results are authoritative. The 
destruction of all the false phonetic theories of the tongue 
Position in the chapter on the front and back vowels, 
was long overdue. It is almost impossible to understand 
how these phonetic fallacies were so long accepted and 
reproduced in useless phonetic diagrams. But the one 
point, and it is a vital one, on which knowledge of certain 


vocal researches would have helped him is the question of 
what Dr. Russell calls ‘‘ vowel cavity tones.” He is 
inclined on the whole to consider that a modification in 
the vocal chords is essential in the production of vowel 
sound. In the diagrams on pages 64 to 67, he shows such 
modifications taking place. That they do take place 
in the production of badly trained speakers and singers 
is unquestionable, but is not the fact that the whole of 
the vowel scale can be produced perfectly in a whispered 
tone evidence that they are unnecessary ? From the 
point of view of a singer or a trained speaker, the whole 
object of tuition is to prevent interference in vocal tone 
and articulatory movement, or, to put it technically, to 
ensure perfectly equal vowel quality on every note, and 
perfectly equal vocal tone in every vowel, within a wide 
range of the musical scale. 

The uselessness of mechanical vowel production by toy 
apparatus is very clearly demonstrated in the references 
to Sir Richard Paget's work, but while it is true that vowel 
sounds can be produced with great variety of resonator 
shapes by calling in the aid of glottal tone, the practical 
work done by Dr. Aikin clearly demonstrates that it is 
only when the whispered vowel position is resonated at 
one particular pitch in the scale, tuned, that is to say, to 
this pitch, that perfect harmony between phonation and 
resonation 1s obtained, and that the larynx is left completely 
undisturbed by the vowel position. There is no reference 
to Dr. Aikin’s work throughout the book, though the 
principles generally set out lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the acceptance of his resonator scale is the proper 
solution of the problem. 

The book contains throughout the suggestion that the 
author regards it as only tentative, and every one interested 
in tone production will be eager to follow his future investi- 
gations, but it is to be hoped that he will scrap his mechanical 
standard, and concentrate on acoustic and phonological 
elements in his future researches. 


ART FROM THE EARLIEST 


Art in the Life of Mankind: a Survey of tts Achievements 
from the Earliest Times. By Prof. A. W. SEABy. 
III. Greek Art and its Influence. IV. Roman Art and 
its Influence. (5s. net. each. Batsford.) 


We are very glad to have the opportunity of noticing 
the two latest volumes of Prof. Seaby’s series. The former 
books have we know been much used and appreciated by 
art masters and students. The style in which they are 
written grips the attention, while the intimate nature of 
the author’s numerous line drawings gives a zest to the 
study of the history of art, and are a most welcome change 
from the stereotyped views so often found in works on the 
subject. These illustrations give more of the atmosphere 
actually felt by the wanderer in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
and illustrate the points in the text in a way which is only 
possible when the author is his own artist. 

Photography has also been lavishly employed, and here 
again the hackneyed has been avoided. The choice of 
examples of Greek sculpture, including such transitional 
masterpieces as the Birth of Aphrodite in the Thermae 
Museum, and the fallen warrior of the Aegina pediment, 
and others too numerous to mention, cannot fail to give 
the reader such an insight into Greek life and art as formerly 
could only be obtained by a visit to Greece and the 
museums which contain her scattered treasures. The 
short chapter on Greek painting and its Alexandrian 
and Pompeian afterglow is of great interest. Not enough 
has been made of this school of painting by art historians. 

The chapter on art in the daily life of the Romans helps 
us to understand what manner of men they were who 
obliterated palaces to make room for amphitheatres, and 
eventually built their Christian churches of stones which 
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had been splashed with the blood of the martyrs. We 
are shown the wide extent of Roman influence extending 
into the Dark Ages, and the way is prepared for the archi- 
tectural outburst of the Millenium, which we understand 
will be dealt with in the next volume. 

Prof. Seaby has kept himself thoroughly up to date in 
his archaeological information, but the antiquarian is kept 
subservient to the artistic interest. We know of no general 
art history more calculated to arouse in the young student 
an understanding of all that art means in the life of man- 
kind, and we wish the series all the success it deserves. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


(1) Plants and Animals: an Introduction to Biology. By 
W. B. JOHNSON. (2s. gd. Longmans.) 

(2) Elements of Biology. By C. Von Wyss. 
Christophers.) 

(3) Nature Study: a First Course in Elementary Biology. 
By N. M. JOHNsoN. (2s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

(4) A First Book of Nature Study. By EVELYN CHEESMAN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allan.) 

Implicitly or explicitly each of these four books claims 
to be for beginners in biology, while (2) proceeds further 
to cater for candidates in school certificate examinations. 
Yet the mode of treatment is diverse. Mr. W. B. Johnson 
in (1) provides a sound introduction to the subject, basing 
his lessons on observation of the habits, functions, and 
values of external features, and the adaptations of a few 
common plants and animals to their environment. His 
illustrations materially assist the text ; and a good founda- 
tion is laid for subsequent more detailed work. In chapter 
IV, however, clearer distinction between ‘“ fruit” and 
“seed ” is needed. 

(2) Is a more comprehensive work by a very ex- 
perienced teacher. Its Part I 1s arranged seasonally, and 
is of the standard of nature study. In the four remaining 
parts there is progressive advance of standard approxi- 
mately up to that of school certificate ; _ the final chapter 
being “ Biology and Human Welfare.” Regarded as a 
whole, this book is a well graded course of lessons for 
pupils from the age of about 10 up to 15 years of age. But 
it bears signs of haste in preparation, and we notice a 
number of omissions and misprints. In spite, however, of 
these blemishes, Miss Von Wyss’s book will be found useful 
in schools where a continuous course of elementary biology 
exists. 

(3) Deals chiefly with common plants and animals. The 
lessons are arranged according to the seasons; and each 
is followed by a set of questions and suggestions for prac- 
tical work. 

(4) Miss Cheesman writes for teachers rather than for 
pupils. Her aim is “ to make clear that the reason why we 
study the lower forms of life is to gain knowledge of the 
laws which govern the human race, and to realize... 
our own place in the universe. ” Itis thus not surprising 
to find running through her book a strong current of 
philosophical ideas, which, though undoubtedly above the 
heads of children, should serve as an inspiring guide to 
those engaged in teaching. The last twenty pages contain 
suggestions for a course of lessons by which the chief 
concepts may be instilled into young minds. Miss Cheesman 
in her Foreword expresses surprise and disappointment 
that of the large number of children who receive instruction 
in natural science so few continue to take interest in it 
after their school days. On one reason for this she has here 
placed her finger. Another, of which some of these four 
books are not guiltless, almost certainly les in the puerile 
style and language adopted in too many books on nature 
study and elementary biology. For the tender age at which 
alone purely observational nature study is appropriate it 
is permissible to write conversationally and in the personal 
style that appeals to infants. But to persist in this style 
in books of School Certificate, or even higher standard, is 
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an affront to the taste and intelligence of adolescent 
pupils who, consciously or unconsciously, are on their 
dignity and, rightly resenting being treated as intellectual 
babies, take the first opportunity to put away childish 
things. Every author owes it to these young people to 
present his matter in the best literary style that he can 
command. 


A BENEFACTOR OF HUMANITY 


Ronald Ross: Discoverer and Creator. By R. L. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The author of this work, Mr. L. R. Mégroz, is by deliberate 
intent a hero worshipper. He seeks his heroes with care 
and selects them with discrimination. He rightly requires 
of them that they shall withstand the threat of disillusion- 
ment. He makes no apology for his philosophy. ‘ Hero- 
worship,” he tells us, “in this age is unfashionable among 
intelligent people, which is perhaps why there are so many 
false gods.” Gifted, too, with a charm of style, he com- 
bines a literary flavour with his enthusiasms, as witness 
his previous studies of Frances Thompson, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and Joseph Conrad. And now we have Sir Ronald 
Ross. We congratulate the author upon the happy appro- 
priateness of his theme. For surely in this great benefactor 
of humanity we see one of the master minds of the history 
of civilization ? 

One cannot, in this connexion, but recall to mind the life 
and work of another of the great master minds of the past-— 
Leonardo da Vinci. It is still the fact, in spite of much 
study and publicity, that the man in the street knows 
Leonardo as a great painter, but expresses surprise when 
told he was equally great as a sculptor, anatomist, pioneer 
of aeronautics, engineer, physicist, and what not. So also 
it is with Ross, but in a converse sense. The world, dare 
we hope, does know of him as the saviour of countless 
human lives by his conquest of malaria and the malarial 
parasite. Mégroz, however, shows the world in this happy, 
and happily conceived, volume before us that in Ronald 
Ross we have also no mean poet, novelist, musician, 
mathematician, and dramatist. There was a time, indeed, 
when the call of letters tugged at Ross. Not yet a specialist, 
a somewhat junior member of the Indian Medical Service, 
recently married, and with the responsibilities of a family 
facing him, he resisted the call and held to his profession. 
Yet the genius of letters was there, and Mr. Mégroz and 
his publishers have done us all a service in showing to us the 
many-sided versatility of this great genius, now in the 
decline of his vears and maimed with paralysis, who has 
so enriched mankind with the boon of his life work. 


MEGROZ. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.— 
The Fifth Triennial Congress of the International Society for 
Commercial Education is being organized by the British Asso- 
ciation, and is to be held in London from July 25 to 29. In 
connexion with the Congress an Economic Course will be held 
from July 14 to 21. The object of the course is to provide a 
brief but comprehensive account of the major industrial and 
commercial organizations of Great Britain. Full particulars 
will be forwarded on request by the British Association for 
Commercial Education, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. r. 

$ x * 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMIcS.—The London School of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics gave a demonstration at the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall on December 14, consisting of exercises in technique, 
duration of sound, musical themes and group conductin 
followed by an admirable series of studies showing the inter- 
pretation of music in movement. In addition to a suite of old 
masters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, modern 
composers, including Chopin, Scriabin, Jaques-Dalcroze, Ravel 
and Gustav Holst were represented. The two ballets from 
Holst’s opera, ‘‘ The Perfect Fool,” representing Water and 
Fire, were specially appreciated. A word of recognition is 
due to those responsible for the lighting arrangements. The 
proceeds of the demonstration are to be devoted to the P ercy 
Broadbent Ingham Memorial Fund. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ECONOMICS 


Politics and the Younger Generation. By A. L. ROWSE. 
net. Faber & Faber.) 

By “ politics ” the author of this very interesting book means 
Socialism, for he regards all other systems as bankrupt and 
outworn. He has, therefore, undertaken to expound Socialism 
in its various aspects—economic, social, political, spiritual, and 
intellectual—to the younger generation to which he himself 
belongs. This task he has accomplished with more than ordinary 
skill, though he assumes at the base of his superstructure a 
great deal which the non-Socialist would strenuously combat. 
His point of view is definitely materialist and rationalist : thus 
he regards Christianity as a myth and marriage as among “ the 
pretences of an outworn morality.” His undeniable brilliance 
and complete self-assurance make this a book to be reckoned 
with. Those who accept the postulates on which this thorough- 
going scheme of Socialism is founded will welcome the assist- 
ance it gives to their cause, while those who profoundly disagree 
will vet find it instructive and thought-provoking—if a little 
amusing at times. 


(10s. 6d. 


Poverty in Plenty : the Ethics of Income. 
(2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Hobson here deals briefly with the inequitable distri- 
bution of income that arises from the so-called natural play of 
economic forces. He considers that the fundamental source of 
weakness in the present economic system is the lack of any 
direct and conscious control of that system, and after carefully 
analvsing the conception of ‘‘ surplus income,” by which he 
means ` every sort of payment in excess of the minimum incen- 
tive” required “‘ to evoke the efficient use of the factors of 
production,” he advocates the employment of this surplus partly 
to improve social services and partly to increase wages. 


(1) Manual of Business Training: a Complete Guide to Office 
Routine and Modern Methods of Business. By A. S. NOEL. 
Eleventh Edition. (4s. net. Pitman.) 

(2) 4 Course in Business Economics and Commerce: a Textbook 
with Requisite Calculations for the Elementary and Inter- 
mediate Stages of the Examining Bodies. By F. P. TUSHING- 
HAM. (3s. Pitman.) 

Both these textbooks, though resembling many others on 
the same subjects, can be commended to the notice of commercial 
teachers. Thev are to some extent similar in scope, they are 
both well arranged, and they both contain abundant examination 
questions. But Mr. Noel’s book is fuller and more advanced than 
Mr. Tushingham’s; it deals more with practice than with 
principles, and it is notable for a remarkable number of fac- 
simile documents. Mr. Tushingham’s book is particularly 
suitable for beginners, as the principles are explained with 
admirable clearness and without undue elaboration. 


The the First Decade. 


By J. A. Hosson. 


International Labour Organization : 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This substantial and comprehensive volume, running to some 
170,000 words, “is the work of certain officials of the Inter- 
national Labour Office who prefer to remain anonymous,” and 
it is introduced by M. Albert Thomas, the well-known Director 
of that Ottice. It describes in considerable detail not only the 
origin, structure, and functions of the Organization, but the 
work it has accomplished during its ten years of existence. It 
thus makes an authoritative reference book for all matters 
connected with this important institution of international 
co-operation. 


The Approach to Economics. By 
Christophers.) 

This is a useful textbook with a somewhat misleading title, 
as the Matriculation and School Certificate candidates for 
whom it is mainly intended will almost certainly need a simpler 
book to introduce them to the subject. The author goes out of 
her wav—rather unnecessarily—to avoid the usual method of 
exposition. But the concluding chapters on present-day 
problems are admirable. 


Principles of Company Law. By A. F. Topuam. Eighth Edition. 
(7s. 6d. net. Butterworth ; Shaw.) 

This is the second new edition since the passing of the 
Companies Act, 1929, of this very useful handbook. It is 
admirably clear and concise, and the typographical arrange- 
ment is excellently adapted to the needs of the student, for 
whom also a number of test questions are provided. 


H. M. Scott. (3s. 6d. 


. useful career in a new edition. 


Introduction to Business Economics. By T. Beacu and G. F. 
CARPENTER. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

There are no outstanding features about this textbook, 
which deals with such subjects as wholesale and retail trade, 
banking, and the money market, and aims at leading the student 
by this means to an understanding of economic truths. There 
are also suggestions for the working of commercial calculations 
at the end of each chapter, and the text is well provided with 
diagrams, &c. 


The Economic History of England (1760-1860). 
REDFORD. 3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The importance of this book must not be gauged by its size 
or price. It is one of a series aiming at correcting ‘‘ the pre- 
mature generalizations of popular textbooks ” by incorporating 
the new conclusions reached during the last twenty years in a 
continuous account of economic development. Dr. Redford has 
succeeded admirably in his account of what he calls “ the most 
controversial century in the economic history of England.” 
The book is not easy reading, but it is packed full of facts. PartI 
deals with the growth of modern industrialism, regarded not 
as a revolution but as “‘ the quickening of an age-long evolu- 
tionary process,” and Part II treats of the age of reforms which 
followed the French wars. The book will be invaluable to the 
serious student of economic history. 


Economics. By Prof. F. T. CARLTON. (7s. 6d. Heath.) 

This book, which hails from Cleveland, Ohio, contains a useful 
account of orthodox economic theory. But we hope we shall 
not be accused of national prejudice if we say that the setting 
is too exclusively American for English readers to find it useful. 
The organizations described and the problems discussed are 
purely American ones, and the author makes no attempt to 
look beyond the frontiers of his own country: economics is 
to him not a science of universal application, but the study of 
American industry. This attitude is well illustrated by the 
statement that ‘one important function of money and credit 
is to keep the great industrial plant called the United States of 
America operating steadily.” 


By Dr. A 


The Elements of Commercial Law. By H. W. Disney. Fourth 
Edition, Revised by M. R. EMANUEL. (3s. 6d. net. Mac- 
donald & Evans.) 

Business men and commercial students, for whom this text- 
book was originally written, will be glad to see it continuing its 
It has been brought up to date 
so as to take account of changes made by the Bankruptcy 
(Amendment) Act, 1926, and the Companies Act, 1929, and a 
chapter on Arbitration has been added. 


Getting our Living : an Elementary Introduction to the Economics 
of Daily Life. By G. FIENNES and L. G. PILKINGTON. 
New and Revised Edition. (2s. Bell.) 

We welcome a new edition of this capital little book, whose 
lively style and clearness of explanation make it an ideal intro- 
duction to economics for children. The authors have added 
a couple of chapters about ‘ Our Big Family,” showing the 
advantages of inter-imperial trade. 


Modern Business Training and the Methods and Machinery of 


Business: a Complete Textbook for Students. By J. K. 
GREBBY. Fifteenth Edition. Entirely Revised by F. P. 
Fausset. (5s. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 


This is a marvellous five-shillingsworth. It runs to 600 pages 
—say, 300,000 words—and forms a veritable encyclopaedia 
on every conceivable subject connected with business. It is 
well illustrated by facsimile documents, and there is a test 
paper at the end of each chapter. 


The Monopoly of Credit. 
Chapman & Hall.) 


Economics of the Industrial System. 


By C. H. Doucras. (3s. 6d. net. 


By H. A. SILVERMAN, 


(7s. Od. net. Pitman.) 

The Elements of Political Economy. By H. HALL. (3s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Empire and Prosperity. By Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery. Second 
Edition. (6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 


Go Back to Gold. By F. BENHAM. (1s. net. Faber & Faber.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


An English Course for Juniors. 
University of London Press.) 
No space is wasted in this course, well planned for work on 
individual lines in junior schools. Worthy of notice are the 
rules for speech (page 2); a few “ don’ts ” in asking questions 
(page 19); on reading (page 20) ; literal and figurative language 
(page 27); and hints on letter-writing (page 70). 


English Phonetics : a Revised Version of “ The Sounds of Spoken 
English.” By W. Ripman. (5s. Dent.) 
A completely rewritten and much improved edition of a 
manual which, as first published in 1905 and revised in 1914, 
has already enjoyed a wide vogue. 


The Wet Parade. 
Laurie.) 

Although the main purpose of this novel is propagandist, 
as indeed are all of Sinclair's works, vet it does not because of 
this lack in interest, or fail to hold the reader’s attention through- 
out. The characters are not puppets, but real men and women, 
and the insight we get into American life, both in the South and 
in New York, among the struggling poor and the fabulously 
wealthy of Long Island, shows clearly that the author knows his 
country and the people who comprise it. He reveals the entire 
apparatus of bootlegging, and the hand-in-hand alliance of the 
politicians and the “ rum-runners.’’ He exposes the farce of 
prohibition as practised in America, and the impossibility of 
its enforcement so long as the bootleggers control the political 
machine. ‘‘ Prohibition,” Sinclair writes, ‘‘ has not failed ! 
Prohibition has not been tried! Try it!” Upon this clarion 
call the story ends. We would recommend it to all who appre- 
ciate the sincere spirit and ardent faith which underlie all 
Sinclair’s writings, and who do not shrink from facing the many 
social problems lit up by his piercing searchlight. 


The Old Norse Sagas. By H. Kont. (7s. 6d. net. The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. Allen & Unwin.) 

The prose sagas of Iceland are still a living literature in their 
- own country; thirty or forty of them, we are assured, are 
popular reading to-day. They are comparatively little known 
in England in spite of all the work done upon them by two 
generations of researchers and translators. These lectures, 
delivered by a distinguished Norse scholar at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, afford an excellent introduction for English 
readers. Prof. Koht writes as an enthusiast, but also as a 
teacher with a gift of lucid exposition. 


By E. J. Kenny. (1s. 3d. 


By Upton SINCLAIR. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 


Men, Myths, and Movements in German Literature: a Volume 
of Historical and Critical Papers. By W. Rose. (ros. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A wide variety of themes is handled in these papers. They 
begin with the medieval beast epic: they end with “All Quiet 
on the Western Front.” The longest paper deals with the Faust 
legend, setting forth what little is known of the historical person- 
age and tracing the development of the legend in folk-books 
and in literature in England and Germany to the time of Goethe. 
An interesting essay is given to Grimmelshausen, whose “ Sim- 
plicissimus ” relieves the barrenness of the period between the 
death of Hans Sachs in 1576 and the publication of the first 
part of Klopstock’s “ Messias ” in 1748. Baron Munchausen, 
Goethe’s “ Werther,” Novalis and the romantic movement, 
are amongst the other subjects. If the essays contribute little 
to criticism, they shed a pleasant light on some of the highways 
and byways of literature. 


(1) The Preacher as Man of Letters. By R.RoOBERTS. (5s.net. Dent.) 


(2) The English Bible as Literature. By C. A. DINSMORE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

These two books may be said to be complementary in their 
purpose. Mr. Roberts’s delightful lectures (1), delivered in 
New York to ministers of religion and students, aim at showing 
a clerical audience the recreation and stimulus offered to them 
by what is called secular literature. Mr. Dinsmore (2) expatiates 
upon the magnificent literature comprised within the compass 
of one sacred volume. In treating the Bible as “the epic of 
Man’s redemption” he stresses its unity somewhat unduly: 
the unity is that of a national literature, not of a single book ; 
but his exposition of the Old Testament is sound and helpful. 


A Junior School English Course. By B. Myers. Book II. (8d. 
Blackie.) 


Tales of the Scottish Clans for Children (and Grown-ups). By 
HELEN DREVER. (6s. net. Edinburgh: Grant & Murray.) 


The Mouse, the Bird and the Sausage. (44d. Nelson.) 

Four Stevenson Stories. Edited by S. F. Moscrop. 
Nelson.) 

Destination. By L. BELY. (7s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

The Wind in the Willows. By K. GRAHAME. New Edition. (7s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 
The American Senator. 

University Press.) 

Essavs of the Year, 1930-1931. (5s. net. The Argonaut Press.) 

Junior Test Papers in English. (1s.) Test Papers in English. 
Senior Test Papers in English. (1s. 4d. each.) By A. J. 
MrErRsoN. (Oxford University Press.) 

An English Book : for Students in Technical Schools and Central 
Schools. By H. C. Askew and F. G. ATKINSON. (9d. 
Chambers.) 

Treasury of English Prose, New and Old. By Dr. A. S. COLLINS. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Constructive English: a Course of Iliustrated Readings with 
Exercises in Language and Composition. Edited by H. A. 
TREBLE. Book VII. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Master of Ballantrae : a Winter's Tale. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The Foundations of English. 
(1s. 4d. Nelson.) 

Tales from the East: being Stories from the ‘‘ Panchatantra.” 
Translated from the Sanskrit by A. WILLIAMS, and Selected 
for Schools by M. Lynn. (1s. Blackwell.) 


—_ 


(1s. 6d. 


By A. TROLLoPE. (2s. net. Oxford 


By R. Witson. Third Book. 


St. Frideswide of Oxford : a Play. ` By Constance H. RASHDALL. 
(1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This three-act play, the scene of which is laid in Oxford 
about A.D. 727, relates the story of the daughter of King Didan 
of Mercia, Frideswide, who, refusing marriage with Algar, 
King of Leicester, became a nun. After her death her convent 
was occupied by monks and finally became the property of the 
Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford, where her tomb 
now stands. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound. Translated into English Rhyming 
Verse, with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. G. MURRAY. 
(2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

From the use of stage-machinery and the audacity of its 
outspoken condemnation of Zeus, which, he argues, both suggest 
an epoch when thought was freer and a love of the marvellous 
less sternly repressed than during the classical Attic penod, 
Prof. Murray maintains that this play is of much earlier date 
than most modern scholars believe, and that it is undoubtedly 
Aeschylean. 


Thought and Feeling in English Verse. 
(1s. 9d. Heinemann.) 

An hour a week for a single term devoted to the study of these 
thirty lyrical poems with their notes and questions would make 
a good training of the mind and imagination for almost any 
class of boys and girls. The choice of poems is admirable, 
and the notes are full of stimulus. 


Edited by Prof. L. C. MARTIN. 


By J. H. BLACKIE. 


Marlowe's Poems. 
net. Methuen.) 
The high standard which marks Prof. Case's edition of 
Marlowe is maintained in this volume, which includes, besides 
the immortal ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” Marlowe's translations. 
His Ovid versions have little merit, but the Lucan is vigorous 
and interesting. Mr. Martin shows in detail that the mistrans- 
lations were often due to the hopeless readings of the classical 
texts of the day. 


(10s. 6d. 


Selections from Byron : Poetry and Prose. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by D. M. WALMSLEY. (2s. Methuen.) 

English Verse. Chosen and Edited by W. Peacock. In Five 
Volumes. Vol. III. Dryden to Wordsworth. Vol. IV. Sir 
Walter Scott to Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Vol. V. Long- 
fellow to Rupert Brooke. (2s. net each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

A Scots Garland: an Anthology of Scottish Vernacular Verse. 
Edited with an Introductory Essay by T. HENDERSON. 
(5s. net. Edinburgh: Grant & Murray.) 

The ‘‘ Creepie-Stool’’: a Single-Poet Anthology for Children. 
By Elizabeth FLEMING. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Ruler of the House: a Play in One Act. By J. Woop. Henry, 
or, The House on the Moor: a Melodrama in One Act. By 
R. Gow. (1s. net each. Gowans & Gray.) 
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War and Peace in Europe, 1815-1870, and Other Essays. By 
E. L. Woopwarp. (14s. net. Constable.) 

The three long and detailed essays that compose this volume 
contain the substance of three courses of lectures that the author 
delivered at Oxford. The first surveys the relations of the Great 
European Powers during the period between Waterloo and 
Sedan ; the second discusses the materials and the methods of 
historical research; the third treats of the sources of French 
history from 1815 to 1850. All the essays display Mr. Wood- 
ward's well-known scholarship and the familiar graces of his 
literary style. 


Makers of Europe: Being the James Henry Morgan Lectures 
in Dickinson College for 1930. By Prof. R. S. Conway. 
(6s. net. Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

This volume consists of four brilliant and scholarly lectures 
grouped together under a singularly inappropriate title. The 
subjects discussed are respectively Caesar the Destroyer, the 
Originality of Cicero, Horace’s Sabine Farm, and the influence 
of Vergil. In what sense did Caesar, Cicero, Horace and Vergil 
“ make ” Europe ? 


Stories of the Old Greeks. 
millan.) 

The stories of Croesus and Pericles, Socrates and Xenophon, 
Alexander and Demosthenes never grow stale. In this delightful 
booklet, Dr. Rouse, the sometime notable head of the Perse 
School, tells them again with admirable brevity and vigour. 


A Short Economie and Social History of England. By L. G. 
BRANDON. Modern Times. (3s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

An able and illuminating handbook, illustrated by a large 
number of excellent reproductions of contemporary prints. 
A valuable corrective of, and supplement to, the excessively 
political textbooks commonly studied in schools. 


The Struggle for South America: Economy and Ideology. 
J. F. NorMANo. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The struggle that Mr. Normano describes in the volume before 
us is an economic and cultural one, and the period concerned is 
the twelve years that have elapsed since the Great War. Before 
the War, British commerce was supreme throughout the South 
American Continent ; during the War the United States captured 
completely the markets of the Latin Republics; since the War 
not only has Britain striven, with indifferent success, to recover 
her lost place and prestige, but Germany, France, Italy, and 
even Spain, have entered the field of conflict. For not only is 
commerce at stake, but also culture, religion, and the general way 
of life. Mr. Normano has written an original and remarkable 
book. It shows how long a road the world has yet to travel 
before co-operation supersedes competition among nations. 


Documents of Catherine the Great: the Correspondence with 
Voltaire and the ‘‘ Instruction ” of 1767, in the English Text of 
1768. Edited by W. F. Reppaway. (15s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This volume, prepared primarily for specialists reading for the 
Historical Tripos at Cambridge, consists of two parts. The first, 
occupving two-thirds of the book, gives, in the original French, 
159 letters that passed between Catherine and Voltaire; the 
second presents in English translation the Grand Instructions 
issued by the Empress to the commissioners for composing a 
new code of laws. The latter will probably not appeal to a wide 
public ; but the vivacious correspondence of the witty philoso- 
pher and the unconventional monarch should attract many who 
can read French and enjoy a joke. 


History through Great Lives. By C. M. Martin. Book V. Charles 
I to Sir Isaac Newton. Book VI. William of Orange to 
Marie Antoinette. Book VII. Nelson to Shaftesbury. 
Book VIII. Florence Nightingale to Marconi. (is. each. 
Cassell.) 

These four small volumes complete Messrs. Cassell’s instruc- 
tive series of miniature biographies. Each volume contains 
about ten sketches, and together they cover the three centuries 
from Charles I to the present day. 


History of England. By Prof. A. H. SWEET. (ros. 6d. Heath.) 

A careful survey of the history of England from the earliest 
times to the present day by the professor of European History 
in the Washington and Jefferson College. It is suited in the 
character of its information, its style, and its balanced judgments, 
to the upper forms in secondary schools and to the intermediate 
classes in the universities. 


By W. H. D. Rouse. (2s. 6d. Mac- 


By 


Select Documents of European History. Edited by H. BuTTER- 
FIELD. Vol. III. 1715-1920. (5s. Methuen.) 

The selection of documents in this valuable ltttle volume, as 
in its two predecessors, is extremely judicious. It should become 
the inseparable companion of every student who is reading 
the history of the last two centuries. Here he will find the 
texts, translated, of the vital sections of such important instru- 
ments as the Pragmatic Sanction ; the treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin; the Family Compacts; the Holy 
Alliance, up to the Covenant of the League of Nations, 1919. 
Mr. Butterfield has done his editorial work excellently. 


Pioneering for Peace. By HEBE SPAULL. (2s. Sheldon Press.) 

A cheap school-edition of a well-known work by a prominent 
pacificist. 
A History of Europe. By Prof. A. BRowNING. Vol. II. Europe 

in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. (3s. Harrap.) 

This is the second of the four volumes of Messrs. Harrap’s 
excellent and inexpensive series entitled ‘ A History of Europe.’ 
It links up Dr. Helena Chew’s sketch of the Middle Ages (not 
yet published) with the two modern volumes. The period 
covered by Prof. Browning is that of the years 1494-1715. 
The three main themes dealt with are the disruption of Christen- 
dom at the Reformation, the establishment and overthrow of 
the Spanish empire, and the rise of France to ascendancy under 
Louis XIV. Prof. Browning writes lucidly and authoritatively. 


The Fight for an Empire: a Translation of the Third Book of 
the Histories of Tacitus. By Prof. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 


(6s. Sydney: Angus & Robertson. London: The Aus- 
tralian Book Co.) 
A model edition of a Latin classic. Prof. Woodhouse 


presents the text and a masterly translation on opposite pages. 
He gives concise notes where necessary, and he supplies all 
essential information concerning the author, the book, and its 
subject matter in a brief introduction. The theme of Tacitus in 
this third section of his ‘‘ Histories ” is, of course, the terrific 
struggle of the year a.D. 69 for the Roman Empire—that is, 
from the death of Nero to the establishment of Vespasian. 
That tragic year witnessed the meteoric reigns of the three 
puppet emperors, Galba, Otho and Vitellius, and the story of 
their brief careers is one of dramatic intensity told in imperish- 
able prose. 
Historical Association Leaflet No. 85. The Site of the Battle of 
Bannockburn. By Rev. T. MILLER. (is. net. Bell.) 
There has been much controversy recently in Scotland 
concerning the site of the battle of Bannockburn. Mr. Miller 
has mastered the whole literature of the subject, and he here 
presents his authoritative conclusions. He also supplies a 
large-scale, coloured plan, based on the 6in. Ordnance Survey 
map of 1922—a plan which alone is worth more than the pric 
charged for the leaflet. 


By L. Housman and C. H. IX. Marten. Book II. 
(1s. 9d. Oxford : 


Histories. 
Stories of Greece, Rome and the East. 
Blackwell.) 

Everyday Life in Old Scotland. By I. F. GRANT. Part II. From 
1603 ło 1707. (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

History Stories to Tell. By D. M. IKETELBEY. First and Second 
Series. (3s. 6d. net each. Harrap.) 

The Whig Interpretation of History. 
(4s. net. Bell.) 

The Problem of Federalism: a Study in the History of Political 
Theory. By S. Moat. 2 Vols. (36s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Days of Democracy: Britain in Europe, 178q—-Present Day. 
By Dr. C. F. StronG. (3s. University of London Press.) 

England in Modern Times (1714-1902). By R. M. Rayner. 
New Edition. (5s. Longmans.) 

Bolshevism in Perspective. By J. DE V. LODER. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Eminent Authorities on China. By R. Hall. 
& Unwin.) 

Letters from Lord Sydenham, Governor General of Canada, 1839— 
1841, to Lord John Russell. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Prof. P. KNAPLUND. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Early Age of Greece. By Sir Wm. Ripceway. Volume II. 


By H. BUTTERFIELD. 


(12s. 6d. net. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen 


Edited by A. S. F. Gow and D. S. ROBERTSON. (30s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
The Makers of Modern Italy: Napoleon-Mussolini. By Sir 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (10s. net. Clarendon Press.) 
International Relations. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (3s. 6d. net. 


Rivingtons.) 
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Le Roi des Montagnes. By E. Aspout. Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by Dr. E. M. Grant and Prof. Louise Bour- 
GOIN. (2s. Od. Heath.) 

This edition of an old friend is excellently produced; the 
print is clear, the notes though short are adequate, it contains 
exercises on modern lines and a full vocabulary. In the last- 
named the term ‘aspirate h’ would be better called ‘ conson- 
antal h.’ But we fear that this book will not command a large 
sale in England, where there are already a large number of 
editions of this popular novel. The editors have not provided 
a complete text; they have omitted part of it and sometimes 
supplied a summary of a long passage. But the narrative 
runs easily and although the satire is now out of date, students 
will be amused by its wit. 


An Elementary French Course. Part I. 
A. S. ROBERTSON. (2s. Harrap.) 
This course is along translation lines and should afford ample 
matter for a first vear. The grammar is given in small portions, 
and it would be better to collect it all at the end in a summary 
for easy reference. There are a few illustrations of typically 
French scenes. 


Sept Contes de la Vielle France. By H. Gipuz and V. T. HOLMES. 
(1s. 3d. Heath.) 

Marie de France, whose full name is unknown, wrote verse 
translations of Breton legends into the French of a.D. 1200. The 
editors of these seven tales have modernized and simplified the 
text and made a reader on original lines suitable for the romantic 
age of the middle form student. There are exercises and illus- 
trations to accompany each tale and a very full vocabulary to 
suit the needs of the beginner. This book should prove very 
popular in girls’ schools. 


By R. M. WEIR and 


Gaston et ses Amis. By FANNIE PERLEY. (2s. Heath.) 

This reader is a sequel to “ Que Fait Gaston ? ” a translation 
by Miss Perley of American stories by Booth Tarkington and 
Henry Shute. Almost all the words used in the narrative are 
contained in Ward's “ French Vocabulary,” which is founded 
on a frequency test. The purpose of these books is to act as a 
stepping-stone between elementary sentences and a real French 
reader. Those teachers who think such a book necessary will 
welcome this one ; others will prefer to use a French text from 
the beginning. 


German Prose and Verse for Recitation. 
WANSTALL. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This book is a sequel to the same editor’s book of French 
recitations. Both in France and Germany pupils learn extracts 
by heart much more then we do in England. It 1s an excellent 
method of improving a student's style and, in a less degree, his 
vocabulary. There is a preliminary section of short humorous 
anecdotes to pave the way towards the more difficult. There 
are no notes or vocabulary, so the extracts can be used as 
unseens as well as for memorizing. 


Edited by H. J. B. 


Key to and Primer of Interlingua: or Latin without Inflections 
meant to be used as an International Auxiliary Language 
amongst Peoples of Various Mother Tongues. (4s. Od. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

It is a moot point still whether an artificial language will 
ever become universal. Volapuk, {do and Esperanto, among two 
hundred others, have been launched upon the world. The last- 
named has gained a certain amount of popularity, which has 
seemed to wane since the Great War. But people still go on 
learning languages other than their own, and the great argument 
used against artificial languages is their lack of literature. That 
a universal language is a desideratum is incontestable, whether 
it be English or another existing language or one invented cannot 
be foreseen. But an invented languaye founded on Latin should 
be more acceptable than any other. Prof. Peano, of Turin, 
has had much to do with the foundation of Interlingua. 


French for Girls. By Amy THomas and E. M. Kay. (Complete, 
4s. 6d. In Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Clarendon Press.) 

This book is founded on correct premises, which have rarely 
been expressed so clearly before. In the past readers have been 
published which have been more suitable for either boys or girls, 
but most first French courses apply to both sexes. Here we have 
one on entirely feminine lines from the beginning, and it will no 
doubt justify its existence, for the needs of girls, although they 
contain much matter common to those of boys, are necessarily 
very different on certain lines. Boys would become unruly on 


having to learn about cooking, dressmaking, or nursing ; whereas | 


girls are not always interested in tales of adventure or sport. 
The first term’s work is in phonetic script which is repeated in 
ordinary type afterwards. The first part is on direct method 
lines; the second part contains a brief grammar and a large 
number of reading lessons on subjects that are interesting to 
girls. The book is intended more for those girls who will need 
a knowledge of French in their future occupations than for those 
who have an examination in view. 


Modern Spanish Reader: Literary and Geographic. By S. A. 
Myatt, F. H. Garcia and F. R. WICKHAM. (3s. 6d. 


Heath.) 

The compilers of this reader have tried to provide suitable 
reading material for pupils who have passed the elementary 
stage. They present simple short stories followed by a * cul- 
tural travelogue '’ covering Central and South America. The 
text is fairly easy yet idiomatic and should lend itself to con- 
versational practice. There are copious exercises, some very 
fine illustrations, and a full vocabulary. 


Pitman's Progressive French Course: in Three Years. By 
Dr. F. A. Hepccock. <A Special Edition of the * Pro- 
gressive French Grammar ” for the Use of Schools. First 
Year. (2s. net. Pitman.) 

Dr. Hedgecock, who has already several books to his credit, has 
in this divided his “ Progressive French Grammar ” into three 
parts, each to serve for a year’s work. A pupil will have to work 
hard to master this one in a year. The method is a combination 
of the direct and translational. 


A Juntor Commercial French Course. By Dr. F.C. Roe. (1s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Mr. Roe is well known as a capable editor of French books and 
this one will serve for students who have done two vears: ele- 
mentary work and desire to use the language for commercial 
purposes. It has an introduction of the geography of France and 
its colonies, then follow sections dealing with trade, industry, 
transport, and banking. Each lesson has its vocabulary and 
exercises. At the end are elementary exercises on correspondence 
which will serve as an introduction to more advanced work. 


Hossfeld's New Practical Method for learning the German Language. 
By C. BRENKMANN. Revised and Enlarged by L. A. Harpe. 
New and Revised Edition, with a Vocabulary. (4s. od. 
Hirschfeld.) 

This revised edition of a well-known manual contains all that 
is necessary for the first two vears’ work. It is on somewhat 
old-fashioned lines, but contains a great deal of information if 
you know where to look for it. 


We have received the October number of Modern Languages, 
the organ of the Modern Language Association, edited by 
Mr. A. H. Sleight. Members obtain it free, but every modern 
language teacher would be kept in touch with recent develop- 
ments by reading its five numbers a year, each one costs a shilling, 
and it is published by Messrs. A. and C. Black. 


School Certificate French Passages : with Exercise in Oral French, 


Verse Comprehension and Vocabulary Extension. By K. C. 
Bruce. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Active German Course. By A. W. PEGRUM. First Year. 
(3s. Od. University of London Press.) 


Contes Francais (lére partie). By Mme JuLIE LAVERGNE. 
Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by M. A. 
LeBonnois, Abridged Edition. (1s. Od. Arnold.) 

Les Voyages de Mirlinette. By THERESE LENOTRE. Edited with 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBONNOIs. 
Abridged Edition. (1s. Arnold.) 

Nicole et ses Bétes. By THERESE LENOTRE. 
cises and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBONNOIs. 
Edition. (1s. Arnold.) 

Spanish Commercial Correspondence and Technicalities, &c. 
By W. N. Cornett. Fifth Edition, Revised. (3s. 6d. 
Hirschfeld.) 

A Guide to the Study of Foreign Languages and Foreign Short- 
hand. By A. C. Evriotr and R. STAFFORD. (2s. Od. net. 
Institute of Linguists.) 

A German Vocabulary. By E. E. Lentz. (rod. Blackie.) 

A Handbook to French Examinations : Including Hints on Lan- 
guage Study, an Outline of French Grammar, Verb Tables, 
Vocabularies, Miscellaneous Notes, and Details of the Chief 
French Examinations. By E. D. NISBET. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 


Edited with Exer- 
Abridged 
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MACMILLAN 


Volumes I to III now ready. 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized Authorities in 
Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 


In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in full colour. 
Price £6. (Sold only in sets.) 


Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 


MODERN GREECE 


A Chronicle and a Survey, 1800-1931. By JOHN MAVROGORDATO. With Maps. tos. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE OLD GREEKS 


By W. H. D. ROUSE. 2s. 6d. 


“ This little book was written in the first instance for boys of the Perse School, but all the stories are so charmingly told that they will attract 
atk mer girls everywhere... . The author has caught the spirit and splendour of those days and his readers will assuredly do the same.” 
— School master, 


PERLEN DEUTSCHER DICHTUNG (Gems of German Poetry) 


Containing Poems and Passages from Classical Plavs. Selected, Edited, and Recorded on Linguaphone Gramophone 
Records, by OTTO SIEPMANN. 3s. 6d. net. 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


By JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


“ A well-planned, carefully graded first-year course. Each lesson contains a piece of reading matter, vocabulary of words and PETES grammar 
and exercises, while a grammatical summary and German-English vocabulary are provided at the end of the book.”—A.M.A 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH PASSAGES 


With Exercises in Oral French Verse Comprehension and Vocabulary Extension. 
By K. C. BRUCE, M.A., French Master, Quarry Bank School, Liverpool. 2s. 6d. 


_‘* This book supplies extremely good value for money. It is up to date in every particular. . . . The prose passages set are taken from a great 
variety of authors and deal with many interesting subjects. Each passage is followed by a questionnaire which will assi-t in both oral and written 
work.” —The Schoolmaster. 


NEW EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


Edited by Prof. F. T. BAKER and Prof. A. H. THORNDIKE. Revised by P. H. HEAP, M.A. With Illustrations 
in colour and in black and white. 


Primer. 2s. First Reader. 2s. 3d. Second Reader. 2s. 4d. Third Reader. 2s. 6d. Fourth Reader. 2s. 8d. Fifth 
Reader. 2s. rod. Sixth Reader. 3s. Seventh Reader, ENGLISH LIFE AND IDEALS. By P. H. HEAP, M.A. 3s. Eighth 
Reader. 3s. A new series of reading books for schools based on selections from the classics of English literature. 


AUGUSTAN POETRY, 1700-51 
An Anthology. 


Compiled by FREDERICK T. WOOD, B.A., Ph.D. 
(Lond.). 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FOR JUNIOR CLASSES 
By KATE and E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. Book I. 
Paper, 8d. Limp cloth, 11d. 


“ It offers us a fresh classification and the element which one seeks 
in anthologists of this period especially : discoveries.” —The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


| 
| 
| 
REVISION EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS 


LITERATURE OLD AND NEW 


Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By KATE and 
E. J. S. LAY. IHustrated. Book I, 1s. 9d.; Book II, 
2s.; Book III, 2s. 3d. 


FOR GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
(Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) 


By J. A. CRABB, B.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, 
Tottenham County School. 2s. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised, just published | “ Prose readers for the junior school, compiled with the object of 

INORG ANIC CHEMISTRY fostering the interest and understanding of the child. Through the 

direct medium of the story there is ample provision for language 

By Prof. T. MARTIN LOWRY, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., study, and the exercises emphasize the value of the story. These are 
F.R.S. 25s. net. two excellent little books." — London Teacher. 


«*ą Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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What Luck! a Comic Operetta in One Act. Words by F. M. 
BRIDGE. Music by WALFoRD Davies. (2s. 6d. net. Words 
Edition, 1s. net. The Year Book Press.) 

The slender requirements of this operetta will commend it 
to junior schools in search of a short and suitable entertainment 
for the end of term. A minimum of scenery, a piano for orches- 
tra, and a cast of nine, all of whom may be children, are all 
that it requires. Sir Walford Davies’s music is simple and 
ingenuous, with a few happy touches of musicianship, which 
redeem it from the commonplace. 


Concinamus : a Song Book for Schools. Arranged and Harmon- 
ized by E. T. SWEETING. (3s. net. Cloth Boards, 4s. Od. 
net. Stainer & Bell.) 

In compiling this new collection, Dr. Sweeting has given special 
attention to the needs of preparatory schools, who will find in 
it an admirable introduction to the rich store of British song. 
It contains sixty songs, the first forty of which are intended for 
beginners, and have the tune incorporated in the pianoforte 
accompaniment. The next ten, slightly more difficult, can be 
sung in unison or in four parts (if masters are available for 
tenor and bass), and the remainder (amongst them Purcell’s 
““ Nymphs and Shepherds ’’) have an independent piano accom- 
paniment. The accompaniments throughout are simple, but 
musicianly and adequate. It would no doubt facilitate the 
adoption of this capital volume if a ‘‘ melody and words”’ edition 
were available. 


Good Adventure: the Quest of Music in England. By ELFRIDA 
VIPONT. (6s. net. Heywood.) 


Miss Vipont’s account of her search for music in England is 
told in a pleasant fairy-tale manner. Children who can persuade 
an indulgent grown-up to read it aloud to them will no doubt 
enjoy the fanciful stories of the music heard by the authoress 
and her young companion in their wanderings through the 
countryside of the England of the Druids and the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, and of masques, madrigals, and mariners. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


The best of some new unison songs from the Year Book Press 
is Cyril Winn’s ‘“ The Grandfather’s Clock,” an excellent study 
for the development of a flexible rhythm. “ Jack Frost,” by 
Sydney Marston is easy and straightforward, but Norman 
Demuth’s “ Good Counsel” lacks spontaneity, and W. G. 
Alcock’s “Sea Voyage” starts well as a robust song of the 
“ mighty ocean deep ” type, but loses its momentum when four 
changes of time occur in six bars. Of the two-part songs, G. 
Molyneux Palmer's ‘“‘ Serenade ” and W. G. Alcock’s “ The 
Pine Forest ’’ can be commended for their smooth and effective 
part-writing. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Columbia Graphophone Company.) BERLIOZ. The Royal 
Hunt and Storm. Sir Hamilton Harty conducting the 
Hallé Orchestra. (DX 291. 4s.) 


Liszt. Valse Impromptu. HUMMEL. 
E Flat. Pianoforte Solos by Ania Dorfmann. 
48.) 

Traditional Songs. ‘‘ Poor Mary lies a-weepin’"’ (arranged by 
KENNETH S. MACKINLAY), and “ Who killed Cocky Robin ?”’ 
(American version) (arranged by CEcIL SHARP). Jean 
Sterling Mackinlay. (DB 651. 2s. 6d.) 


HANDEL. Recit. ‘ Deeper and deeper still, and Air ‘ Waft 
her angels” (Jephtha). Heddle Nash, with Orchestra. 
(DX 295. 4s.) 

Sacred Songs. Vocal Gems, sung by Isobel Baillie, Clara 
Serena, Francis Russell, and Norman Allin, with Organ. 
(DX 296. 4s.) 

Sir Hamilton Harty is the keenest and most persistent of 
our Berlioz enthusiasts, and he has done much to familiarize 
his Northern audiences with the music of a composer for whom 
he has an unbounded admiration. Berlioz is, of course, not 
every one’s composer, but there will be few who cannot enjoy 
this favourite extract from his opera, “ Les Troyens,” with 
its charming pastoral scene, and its vivid and realistic storm. 
Both playing and recording are all that could be wished, and 
the whole orchestra performs valiant feats of execution. The 
tone on the second side is at times of almost overwhelming 


Rondeau Favori in 
(DX 294. 


power, but the recording has stood up to its task splendidly. 
Miss Ania Dorfmann approaches the Liszt piece in the right 
improvisatory spirit, and the playing has a glittering quality 
which suits the music well. There are some sharply contrasted 
tonal effects in the Hummel Rondeau, but the player’s clever 
finger dexterity is exhilarating. A thoroughly enjoyable 
record. Of Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s singing of traditional 
songs it is only necessary to say that her inimitable art is here 
most faithfully reproduced, with words which are crystal clear. 
In the Handel extract, Mr. Heddle Nash gives us an example 
of fine upstanding oratorio singing. The genuine tenor quality 
of his voice is well recorded and his performance is convincing. 
The record of * vocal gems”’ introduces ‘‘ The Holy City,” 
“ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” “Abide with me,” “ The Better 
Land,” *‘ The Lord is my Light” and ‘‘ The Lost Chord.” 
The individual voices are excellent. Turns are taken in singing 
a solo part, the others joining in as a chorus, with an eftect 
sometimes not as serious as was probably intended. The whole 
performance is lusty rather than devotional, and the record will 
please those who still retain an affection for these old-fashioned 
sacred songs. 


Mozart. Eine Kleine Nachimusik. Serenade. The British 
Symphony Orchestra. Conducted by Bruno Walter. (Col. 
LX144/145.) 

BEETHOVEN. Sonata in D Minor. Op. 31, No. 2. Walter 


Gieseking. (Col. DX277/278.) 

Traditional Songs. Aly Johnny was a Shoemaker; As I was 
Going to Banbury ; A Bold Young Farmer. Annette Black- 
well. (Col. DB607.) 

M. KENNEDY FRASER. Songs of the Hebrides. 
Galley and In Hebrid Seas. Muriel Brunskill. 

THOME. Simple Aveu. SAINT Saens. Le Cvgne. 
l.eon Goossens. (Col. DB6oo.) 


Earlier recordings and frequent concert performances have 
helped to give the delightful Mozart Serenade a wide popularity. 
Under Bruno Walter, the playing of the British Symphony 
Orchestra has all the needful grace and charm, and, though 
some may think the pace of the minuet and final allegro a little 
on the slow side, the style and finish approach closely to the ideal. 
Mr. Gieseking has done a real service to the gramophone en- 
thusiast by his choice of the fine D Minor Sonata of Beethoven, 
a work which too rarely makes its appearance in a recital pro- 
gramme. His handling of it has strength and firmness, and the 
playing is exceptional in its clarity and, in the finale especially, 
in its brilliance. A record which both student and teacher 
cannot attord to miss. In the three traditional songs, Miss 
Blackwell uses a pleasant, smoothly produced voice with excellent 
ettect, and she has caught the right unsophisticated style of 
delivery which the songs demand. The excellence of her enun- 
ciation makes this a good record to add to the school library. 
Distinctness of words is not so admirable a feature of Miss 
Brunskill’s recordings of two of the Songs of the Hebrides, but, 
though the first suits the rich opulence of her voice better, both 
are sung with her accustomed finish. Mr. Goossens is without 
peer amongst present day oboe players, and one cannot help 
but wonder if that rather difficult instrument has ever before 
been played with such a consistent beauty of tone. These two 
slight pieces display his incomparable qualities to perfection. 


Kishmul’s 
(Col. DB602.) 
Oboe Solos. 


FILMOPHONE FLEXIBLE RECORDS 


A parcel of Filmophone Flexible records is interesting chiefly 
because here at last is a record, cheap, light, and unbreakable, 
which has the power, volume, and clarity of tone of the older 
kind, together with an almost negligible amount of surface 
noise. Amongst the samples submitted to us are records of 
orchestras, of both the symphony and hotel variety, in which 
the distinctive qualities of individual instruments come through 
with no little faithfulness to the originals, and others of voices 
well recorded. One may perhaps be forgiven the thought that 
up to the present the makers have been chiefly occupied with 
the perfecting of the technical details of their new idea, rather 
than with the presentation of performances of the high standard 
to which the gramophone has accustomed us in recent years. 
With an improvement in the latter and some attention to music 
of a higher type, there will undoubtedly be great opportunities 
and a wide field open to a record which weighs but half an 
ounce and costs only Is. 6d. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ENGLISH 


Shakespeare. JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. { Senior. 


— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 


HvuFForp. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. [Senior. 
— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior. 


— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Prof. E. P. 
Morton. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 
Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 6s. [Sentor. 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. [Senior. 
—— THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 


Is. gd. [Senior. 
Scott.—THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 


—— THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 

zs. Also Edited by F. JOHNSON. 2s. Paper, 

Is. od. [Senior. 

— THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TREUDLEY. 

(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. [Senior 

— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 

LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 

[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Scott—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By 
G. H. STUART, M.A., and E. H. ELLIOT, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
(Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
—— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By R. H. 
BowLes. 28. 6d. (Pocket Classics.) 
[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
Kingsley —HEREWARD THE WAKE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 3s. { Preliminary. 
— HEREWARD THE WAKE. Edited by C. H. 
RAYMOND. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. [Preliminary. 
Defoe.— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by 
C. R. GASTON. 2s. [ Preliminary. 
— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
C. JOHNSON. 2s. [Preliminary. 
— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited 
by J. HuTcuHIson. Is. 6d. (Preliminary. 
Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. 18. 6d. [Lower Forms. 
— GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and Edited 
by C. JoHnson. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. 
[Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero.—DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Virgil.—AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
2S. [Senior and Junior. 
Eutropius.— Books I and II. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. WELCH, M.A., and C. G. DUFFIELD, 
M.A. 2s. (Preliminary. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1932 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1932 


ENGLISH 
Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. 


Longer Narrative Poems, 19th Century. First Series. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


Shakespeare.—HENRY IV. First Part. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
—— HENRY IV. First Part. Eversley Edition. 

With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 
—— JULIUSCAESAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFForD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 
Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 


In Modern English. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 

—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. KNox. Is. 6d. 


—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morrat. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Milton.—COMUS, NATIVITY ODE, LYCIDAS, 
L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, SONNETS, &c. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, 
C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 


GREEK AND LATIN 

Thucydides.— BOOK IV, Ch. 1-41. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. 

Caesar. GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. 

—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. 

Virgil—_AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

— BOOK I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. PAGE, M.A. 2s. 

Horace.—ODES. Book III. 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—— ODES. Book HI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The Scientific Outlook. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Here, in our judgment, is Mr. Bertrand Russell at his best, 
at any rate in his shorter books and in his lighter moods. Few 
living writers possess the gift as he possesses it, of lucid exposition 
of ditticult matters, and in this book he brings that gift to bear 
upon the scientific outlook on the world. One has only to think 
of the social life of to-day in comparison with that of fifty years 
ago, in order to realize the astounding changes which scientific 
discoveries have made. And the end is certainly not yet. One 
may well ask—at this rate, whither are we bound ? And that 1s 
substantially Mr. Russell's question. He first describes the 
characteristics and limitations of scientific method, and here 
we observe that, profound mathematician though he is, he 
thinks the part plaved by measurement in science is sometimes 
overestimated. He proceeds to show how scientific technique 
is working out in the fields of physics, biology, physiology, 
psychology and sociology. In the later chapters he paints a 
rather sombre picture of what we may call a science-ridden 
society, in which government, education and even reproduction 
are all scientifically managed. Familv life will disappear, good 
breeders will be allowed to mate, and bad ones will be sterilized, 
and children will be brought up in creches and nursery schools. 
In a final and more chgering chapter on “‘ Science and Values,” 
we are warned that the scientific societv thus sketched is not 
to be taken as a serious prophecy, but rather as a warning of 
what we might come to, if we did not keep the scientific manipu- 
lator in his place, and if we did not insist that a world without 
delight and without atfection is, in the eyes of the normal human 
being, a world destitute of value. 


General Logic : an Introductory Survey. By Prof. R. M. Eaton. 
(10s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 

Prof. Eaton has added yet another to the elementary intro- 
ductions to logic. His book ditfers from a number of the text- 
books in use in the space devoted to mathematical logic. He 
believes that this carries a stage further the Aristotelian logic, 
and represents the main direction of advance in logical studies. 
The ground of deductive and inductive logic is covered in Parts 
I, II, and IV, Part III being devoted to mathematical logic. 
No originality is claimed for this textbook, which gives a useful 
and comprehensive presentation of the present position of the 
subject suitable for students preparing for ordinary degrees. 


Outlines of the History. of Greek Philosophy. By E. ZELLER. 
Thirteenth Edition, revised by Dr. W. NESTLE and trans- 
lated by L. R. PALMER. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Almost fifty years have elapsed since Zeller first published his 
outlines of Greek Philosophy, and the many editions through 
which the work has gone attest its value in a very practical 
manner. The present volume is the thirteenth edition, and of 
necessity much has had to be re-written or expanded if the work 
was to maintain itself as a useful introduction to Greek Philoso- 
phy. The present editor estimates that 60 per cent of it is new. 
The sections on the Sophists have been re-written ; the treatment 
of the Socratic philosophy has been altered in accordance with 
modern views on the life and work of Socrates, and there is a 
new statement of the Platonic philosophy. As we should expect 
in view of recent writings, Posidonius now receives several pages, 
and in general the treatment of the later period of Greek phil- 
osophy has been altered and improved. This is particularly 
welcome, for a knowledge of Post-Aristotelian thought 1s 
invaluable for the proper understanding of the Early Christian 
world and the development of the Christian religion. As in 
history so in philosophy, classical students too often stop short 
at the beginning of the Alexandrian age. Other outline his- 
tories of Greek philosophy exist, but we doubt if any of them 
can claim superiority over Zeller’s work in its present trans- 
formation. In itself it is a valuable aid for the study of phil- 
osophy, and its value can be much increased by using with it 
Ritter and Preller’s ‘‘ Historia,” or Jackson and Adam's *“ Texts 
to illustrate Greek Philosophy.” 


More Essays of Love and Virtue. By HaveLocK ELLIS. 
net. Constable.) 

The limits of our space do not allow of the full discussion which 
this book deserves, and if our remarks must be brief, they may 
as well be very brief, because the name and fame of the writer 
are a sufficient guarantee that the book is well worth reading. 
Mr. Ellis’s previous work, entitled “ Little Essays of Love and 
Virtue ’’ was meant for young people on the threshold of mature 
life. The present volume is meant for older folk. But if we 
know anything of the younger people, this announcement will 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL. (7s. 6d. net. 


(7s. 6d. 


make them more curious than ever to hear what the author has 
to sav. The book consists of six chapters, dealing successively 
with the new mother, the renovation of the family, the function 
of taboos, the revaluation of obscenity, the control of population, 
and, finally, eugenics and the future. No one could write on 
these themes acceptably to all readers. We can only sav that 
we regard Mr. Ellis as representing the modern point of view with 
both sanity and distinction. We sav this with emphasis, 
although we do not agree with him at all points. 

World Chaos : the Responsibility of Science. By W. McDovuGaLt. 

(3s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This book is an expansion of a lecture delivered at Manchester 
last May. The author's main thesis is that the rapid and startling 
changes in the social and economic condition of the world which 
have resulted in its present troubles are due to the immense 
advances in physical science, and that the only hope of removing 
those troubles lies in an equal development of the comparatively 
neglected biological and social sciences. Money is always 
available for research in connexion with chemical warfare or 
improvements in motor-cars, whereas research in economics, 
in politics, and in the psychology upon which the economic and 
social sciences really have to rely for their most important data, 
is neglected at our greatest universities, and ill supported else- 
where. The result is that on such obviously important matters 
as the gold standard, intlation of currency, recurrent booms and 
depressions, and so on, our present experts have little to otter 
except unproved assumptions and contradictory opinions. 
Dr. McDougall is convinced that forty years of systematic 
research in the human sciences would put a very different com- 
plexion on the matter, and he hopes that our present civilization 
would last long enough to be still salvable. A brilliant and stirring 
call to take arms against this sea of sorid and economic troubles. 


Contemporary Thought of Germany. By Dr. W. T. Jones. 
Vol. II. (5s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

In this volume Dr. Tudor Jones continues and completes 
his exposition of the main trends of contemporary thought in 
Germany. But severe limitations of space have compelled him 
to confine himself in the main to philosophy. With a few excep- 
tions his second volume deals with living thinkers. An intro- 
ductory chapter gives an illuminating survey of the various 
currents of thought and explains their significance. In succeed- 
ing chapters the views of individual thinkers are grouped 
according to their aftinities with one another under the headings 
of Transcendentalism, Phenomenology, Sociology, Philosophy 
of Life, and Philosophy of Religion. The treatment is necessarily 
condensed and pre-supposes a knowledge of philosophy in the 
reader. It is pointed out that each philosopher has something 
unique to contribute to the school of thought to which he belongs. 
Without some guide it 1s all too easy to lose one’s wav in this 
labyrinth of speculation. Dr. Tudor Jones has fulfilled his task 
of orientation with competence, and, on the whole, with success. 


The Cost of English Morals. By JANET CHANCE. (58. Douglas.) 

A detailed discussion of the contents of this book would be 
more appropriate in an ethical or sociological than in an educa- 
tional journal. Yet nothing that touches intimately the lives of 
men and women and children is foreign to education. Mrs.Chance 
has many frank things to say about inconsistent and hypocritical 
standards of sex morality, the secret distortion of marriage, 
the seamy side of motherhood, mock marriages, sex evasion in 
nursery and in school, the silences of our doctors, and the 
vacillation and apparent ignorance of religious leaders. Sir Thomas 
Horder, who writes a commendatory preface, rightly remarks 
on ‘‘ Mrs. Chance’s brave little book,” in which he finds “courage, 
strength, intelligence, and great human sympathy.” He adds 
that ‘' it is not necessary to wish the book success, for its success 
is assured by the earnestness with which it is written and by 
the tremendous importance of its theme.” This, we take it, is 
about so far as a doctor can go in praise of a book which inci- 
dentally takes the medical profession to task. Mrs. Chance deals 
very severely with the attitude of the churches. Yet all she asks 
for is toleration of ideas which, if put into practice, would, she 
believes, tend to a great increase of human happiness. 


Plato and His Dialogues. By G. L. Dickinson. (6s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Practical Logic: Scientific Methods and Fallacies. 
WHITEHEAD. (18. John Heywood.) 

The Laws of Motion in Ancient Thought: an Inaugural Lecture. 
By Prof. F. M. CORNFORD. (2s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) (Continued on page 66) 
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ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [ School. 


—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School and Junior. 


— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 


—— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 


Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 


With Notes. 


[Junior. 


— Eversley Edition of above. Is. 6d. 


net each. 


Chaucer.—_THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLarpD,C.B.,M.A. 2s. [School. 


—- THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST'STALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. [School. 


— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRESTES TALE. By H. M. 
LIDDELL. 6s. [School. 
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ENGLIS H—conid. 


Eliot—SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. GULICK. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. 6d. [Junior. 


—— SILAS MARNER. Abridged by May Copsey, 
B.A. (English Literature Series.) 1s. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Virgil AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


[School. 

—- GALLIC WAR. Book VII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [ Junior. 


Catullus—SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
SIMPSON, B.A. 4s. The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. { Juntor. 


Plato.—APOLOGY. Edited by H. WiLtiamson, M.A. 
33. [School, 


Aristophanes.—THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. 
TUCKER, Litt.D. 4s. [School. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1932 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1932 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—-TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[Junior and School. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 
—- KING JOHN. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
— KING JOHN. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [School. 
First Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Arranged 
by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. is. qd. [Junior. 


Thackeray.—ESMOND. With Introduction and Notes. 


3s. [School. 
— ESMOND. Edited by G. B. HENNEMAN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 


—— ESMOND. Abridged and Edited by A. C. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. 2s. { School. 
Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
2s. [School. 
—— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [ School. 
— CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fow rer, M.A. 
Is. 6d. ; limp, Is. 3d. [School. 
Scott—_THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. 
STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 
—— LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 


Complete List, including the Higher School 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


[Junior. 


LATIN and GREEK 


Caesar.—_ GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 


Virgil—_AENEID. Book IX. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A, 
2s. [Junior and School, 


Cicero.—DE AMICITIA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 2s. [School. 
Tacitus HISTORIES. Books I and II. Edited by 
A. D. GoDLEy, M.A. 4s. [School. 


Ovid. —HEROIDUM EPISTULAE XIII. - Edited by 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 4s. {School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[ Junior. 


—— ANABASIS. Book I. With Exercises. By E. A. 
WELLS, M.A. 2s. (Junior. 


Euripides.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


[Junior and School. 
Thucydides.— BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School. 


Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


Certificate Examination, post free on application 


LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Every Man's Bible: an Anthology. Arranged with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Dr. W. R. INGE. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This volume is of very great interest. Dr. Inge has provided 
an anthology of the Bible which he hopes may be found useful 
for devotional reading. Inastimulating introduction he explains 
his purpose in making the selection of passages which are printed 
in full. He points out that the whole habit of Bible reading, 
which has exercised so wholesome an influence on the formation 
of the English national character, has largely died away under 
the conditions of modern life. We can no longer read the Bible 
in the indiscriminate way which satisfied former generations. 
The plan of the book is as follows: It is divided into four 
parts; Part I, under the general title * God ”; Part II, 
‘Christ ’’; Part III, “ The Christian Graces ” ; Part IV, ** The 
Christian Experience.” The selections have been carefully 
made and are not too long. There are short introductions and a 
minimum of explanatory notes. It may safely be said that this 
book will make an appeal to many readers. 


The Old Testament: Translated out of the Original Tongues, 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 Compared with the most 
ancient Authorities and Revised A.D. 18385. Vol. I. Genesis 
to Deuteronomy. Vol. II. Joshua to Chronicles. Vol. III. 
2 Chronicles to the Song of Songs. Vol. IV. Isaiah to 
Malachi. The Apocrypha: Translated out of the Greek and 
Latin Tongues, Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 Com- 
pared with the most Ancient Authorities and Revised 
A.D. 1894. The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ: Translated out of the Greek, Beine the Version 
set forth A.D. 1611 Compared with the most Ancient Authorities 
and Revised A.D. 1881. (2s. net each vol. 13s. net for set 
in case. Cambridge University Press.) 

This edition of the Revised Version, published by the Cam- 
bridge Press, is welcome on account of its handy form and 
cheapness. The six volumes in a case are sold at thirteen shillings, 
and this form should attract the reader who would like to survey 
the Bible as a whole. He might well be tempted to do this by 
the present edition, which sets forth the text in paragraphs 
without numbering the verses, though the chapters are numbered. 
The literary excellence of the Revised Version has often been 
unduly depreciated. The revisers have been particularly suc- 
cessful in the Old Testament, some of which in the Authorized 
Version is almost unintelligible. It may be added that the 
Apocrypha, as is proper, is included in the set. 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of St. Paul. By F. H. BALLARD. (4s. 
net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 

This book has grown out of a series of lectures. The writer 
has sought to present in a vivid and arresting way the message 
and significance of St. Paul’s life. After some introductory 
chapters he deals with a number of questions suggested by the 
great Apostle’s spiritual activity, e.g. “ victory through dis- 
cipline,’’ “ commerce and covetousness,’” ‘‘ the ethics of con- 
troversy,” ‘‘ woman’s place in the Church,” “ death and after- 
death.” The author’s point of view is well described in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘ The Church has rarely been more active or 
sincere than to-day, but there is little sense of inspiration and 
power. Again there are not lacking serious seekers, but the fear 
is heavy upon us that there is no open vision and that this is 
one of the barren periods. Dissatished with our weakness we 
have sought again the sources of power and studied the movement 
in which the Christian Church was born. Especially we have 
been driven back again to the Apostle Paul, who was always 
conscious that Christ lived in him and that therefore all things 


were possible.”’ 


The New Guide for the Altar-Server (or a Short and Easy Way of 
Serving Holy Mass Well), also Frayers atter Holy Com- 
municn, Gc. By Rev. Ep. Ciosser. Translated by 
Rev. A. H. Durex. (6d. Baldock Catholic Rectory. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

This little (Roman Catholic) book is intended for the use of 

‘ altar-boys ” who assist at the celebration of the Roman Mass. 

It gives clear and short directions as to what is to be done. 


The Stress of Change: Essays Historical and Biographical. By 
Dr. G. V. JourDaNn. (9s. net. Robert Scott.) 

A popular presentation of some of the leading figures and 
movements associated with the Renaissance ought to be wel- 
comed. Dr. Jourdan has done the work very well, and many 
readers will find the survey quite fascinating. Chapters are 
devoted to such themes as What the Renaissance Wrought ; 


The Origins of Nationalism; The Later Humanists; The Aims 
of Cardinal Wolsey; More and Fisher; Paracelsus, etc. Alto- 
gether a delightful volume. 


Saint George’s Service Book for Schools. (2s. 6d. net. St. 
Christopher Press, S.P.C.K.) 

An attractive volume containing a service book (hymns, 
prayers, &c.) compiled primarily for the use of St. George's 
School in Jerusalem (St. George being not only the patron saint 
of England but also a Palestinian saint). 


Report of the Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
India: an Enquiry into the Place of the Christian College in 
Modern India. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Bible in Scotland. By Sir A. MACPHAIL. (3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 
The Church in England. By Rev. Dr. F. J. FoAKES-JACKSON. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
Young People’s Bible Book. By F. J. Goutpn. 

Watts.) 

The Truth of Christianity : Being an Examination of the More 
Important Arguments for an against Believing in that Religion. 
By Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton. Eleventh Edition. (2s. net. 
Gardner & Darton.) 

The Remaking of Man in Africa. By J. H. OrpHam and B. D. 
GIBSON. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Holy Bible : Containing the Old and New Testaments Trans- 
lated out of the Original Tongues and with the Former Trans- 
lations digilently Compared and Revised, by His Majesty's 
Special Command. (2s. Od. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Approach to Religious Education: in Sunday School and 
Day School. By Dr. B. A. YEAXLEE. (4s. net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

Personal Problems of Conduct and Religion. By J. G. MCKENZIE. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Bible and its Background. By Prof. C. H. Dopp. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Story of Christianity: Being a Guide to Christian Conduct 
and Citizenship. By Rev. T. F. KINLocH. (2s. net. Evans.) 

Peterborough Diocesan Syllabus of Church Catechism and Prayer 
Book Instruction. (8d. Murby.) 

Hints for the Church in Relation to Teachers: 


(7s. 6d. net. 


(2s. 6d. 


a Chichester 


Memorandum. (6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Heroes of Faith and Knowledge. By EVELYNE D. Scott. (2s. 
Harrap.) 

Buddhist Education in Ceylon, and Other Essays. By J. GINIGÉ. 
(2s. 6d. net. Stockwell.) 


The Story of Christendom. By CAROLINE M. DUNCAN-JONES. 
Part I. The Making of Christendom. (2s. St. Christopher 
Press. S.P.C.K.) 

Helps to the Study of the Bible. By the Bishop OF BRADFORD, 
G. H. Box, C. H. Dopp, G. B. Gray, H. Last, R. H. 
MALDEN, Bisnorp oF Oxrorp, H. W. Rosinson, G. A. 
SMITH, and A. SOUTER. Second Edition, with many Cor- 
rections, Alterations and Additions. (8s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Cross Moves East: a Study in the Significance of Gandhi's 
“ Satvagraha.”’ By J. S. HoyLanp. (5s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The Bible for Youth. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
R. C. GILLIE and Rev. J. REID. Part I. The Old Testament. 
(3s. 6d.) Part Il. The New Testament. (2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

(Continued on page 68) 


LECTURES FOR LONDON TEACHERS.—The London County 
Council has issued a classified list of lectures for the spring and 
summer terms for which applications can still be received. 
Particulars of most of these have already been published in the 
Handbook issued last autumn, additional courses for the present 
term include one on basketry and another on making instruments 
for children’s orchestras. Special attention is directed to a 
lecture on ‘‘ The League and Disarmaments,”’ by Sir Arthur 
Salter, formerly Director of the Economic and Financial Section 
of the League of Nations, on January 26, at Birkbeck College. 
Other special tectures include one by Prof. R. N. Rudmose Brown 
on Polar Expedition (January 10), five separate lectures on the 
Geography of London (Tuesdays, beginning January 26), two 
by Sir Arthur Eddington on Relativity (January 21 and 28), 
one by Dr. G. C. Simpson on Meteorology (February 18), and 
one by Prof. E. N. da C. Andrade on Physics (March 7). 
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LATIN AND GREEK 


CAESAR AND VERCINGETORIX. Fdited by 
J. Me COKE NORRIS. With 5 maps. Fcap 8vo. 
25. 6d. | 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CAESAR: De 
Bello Gallico I. Selected Extracts graded and 
arranged, with Test-Papers, Exercises, and a 
Vocabulary, by C. F.C. LETTS. With a frontispiece. 
Fcap 8vo. 15. 94. 


A FIRST GREEK COURSE. By W. L. 
DONALDSON. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ENGLISH 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. Selected by EDWARD B. POWLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. and 45. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM MORRIS. Edited by A. H.R. 
BALL. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN LITERATURE. 
Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. A new edition, 
in larger type, with Notes and Exercises. Book I. In 
Two Parts. 25. 3d. each. Book II. In Two Parts. 
25. 3d. each, 


NARRATIVES FROM ‘s PURCHAS HIS 
PILGRIMES.” Selected and edited by H. G. 
RAWLINSON. With 10 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
ss. net, 

FIRST STEPS IN SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
J. DOVER WILSON. Now ready. Scenes from 
The Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. Crown 8vo. 15. each. 


AN ENGLISH SYLLABUS. By E. E. REY- 
NOLDS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. 
By E. E. REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE CRAFTSMAN SERIES 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by A. F. 
COLLINS, B.Sc. Two new volumes. 
The Autobiography of James Nasmyth, Engineer 
With 20 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Robert Stevenson: The Bell Rock Lighthouse 
With 22 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


EDUCATION 


HARROW LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 
Edited by T. F. COADE. Demy 8vo. 105. Gd. net. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF EDU- 
CATION. General Editors: J. DOVER WILSON 
and F. A. CAVENAGH. 


Newman’s Idea of a University. Edited by 
M. YARDLEY. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

' James and John Stuart Mill on Education. 
Edited by F. A. CAVENAGH. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


VOLTAIRE : LETTRES SUR LES ANGLAIS. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. 
WILSON-GREEN. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. Pitt Press 
Series. 

ANDRE MAUROIS: MORCEAUX CHOISIS. 
By E.G. LEGRAND. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


SPANISH 


LOPE DE VEGA: EL REMEDIO EN LA 


DESDICHA. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. W. BARKER. Feap 8v0. 35. 6d. Pitt Press 
Series. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


THE SOUTHERN LANDS. By E. D. 
LABORDE. Being Book V of the Cambridge 
School Geographies. With 66 illustrations. Crown 
8v0. 25. Gd. 

BRITAIN UNDER THE TUDORS AND 
STUARTS. By MARGARET M. ELLIOT. 
Being Book II of the Cambridge School Histories. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 
MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY. Issued by the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. Gd. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1930, Bv 
W. H. WOODWARD. Sixth Eadstion. With 
10 maps. Crown 8vo. 583. 

BY-ROADS IN HISTORY. Edited by R. B.» 
MORGAN. With 37 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 9d. 


THEOLOGY 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By F. J. 
FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
BEIBL PLANT YSGOL. (The Children’s Bible 
in Welsh.) Newly translated by modern Welsh 
Scholars. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY 


THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES. By 
Sir JAMES JEANS. IF ith 47 photographs. Crown 
8vo. 55. net. 


MATHEMATICS 


THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS. By C. GODFREY and A. W. 
SIDDONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

HIGHER COURSE GEOMETRY. By H. G. 
FORDER. Zn Ino Parts. Crown 8vo. Part IV, 
2s. 6d. Part V, 4s. Complete, 65. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MATHE- 
MATICS OF MAP PROJECTIONS. By R. K. 
MELLUISH. Demy 8vo. 85. 6d. net. 
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Plant and Animal Life: An Introduction to the Study of Biology. 
By R. F. SHOVE. (5s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Mr. Shove is to be congratulated on producing a sound and 
well written textbook of elementary biology adequate to the 
needs of students in training colleges, and of pupils preparing 
for school certificate and matriculation examinations. He has 
exercised good judgment in the selection of types described and 
in the omission of unessential details. The descriptions of a few 
trees at different seasons are especially good ; and stress is laid 
on practical work both by experiments embodied in the text, 
and by appendices at the end of chapters. There are a few 
“ slips of the pen ” that need attention, e.g. “ earwigs ” should 
be deleted from line 8, page 207; “ me” and “ mt” are both 
wrongly placed in Fig. 107, page 221; and on page 261, line 8 
“ saprophytes ” and “ parasites ’’ have been transposed. These 
accidents, however, do not seriously detract from the high 
quality of the book as a whole. 


The New Conceptions of Matter. 
net. Bell.) 

Prof. Darwin has himself helped in clearing up some of the 
difficulties connected with the new wave treatment of matter, 
and is exceptionally well qualified for describing the new con- 
ceptions. It is, as he states in the introduction, an ambitious 
task, for at the present time there are so many problems still 
unsolved that even Niels Bohr, the originator of so much of the 
modern work, confesses himself unable to account for the mere 
existence of the electron or the proton. ‘' I shall count myself 
as having succeeded,” writes Prof. Darwin, “ if at the end of the 
book any surviving reader will speak no longer of the mysteries 
of science, but, shall we say, of the naturalness of Nature.” It 
is a severe test, not as regards the survival, but as regards the 
elimination of mystery, and we doubt whether the author would 
sincerely admit even on his own account the perfect naturalness 
of Nature. Every physicist must read this book, and even the 
non-specialist will find much to ponder over with interest, if not 
with entire comprehension. 


The Physics of High Pressure. 
(22s. Od. net. Bell.) 

No one is better qualified to write an account of the physics 
of high pressure than Prof. Bridgman, who has devoted at least 
a quarter of a century to work on this subject. A list of seventy- 
three papers is given in an Appendix to this treatise, and these 
contain descriptions of his own researches carried out at Harvard 
University. All this work grew out of the development of a 
packing technique which makes it possible to reach without leak 
any pressure allowed by the mechanical strength of the walls of 
the containing vessels. After an interesting historical intro- 
duction a really fascinating account is given of this technique 
and the difficulties which were successfully surmounted in the 
course of the work. Then follows a chapter on the measurement 
of high pressure in which methods are described of measuring 
pressure up to and even beyond 13,000 kilograms per square 
centimetre. The rest of the volume is concerned mainly with the 
ettect of high pressure on various properties of matter, thermal 
properties receiving special] attention. This is a standard treatise 
for all interested in phenomena observed at high pressure. 


Perkin and Kipping’s Organic Chemistry. Entirely New Edition. 
By Prof. F. S. KippinGc and Dr. F. B. Kippinc. Parts I 
and II. (8s. 6d. Chambers.) 

It is almost an impertinence to praise Perkin and Kipping’s 

“ Organic Chemistry,” to which every English-speaking organic 
chemist of middle age must owe a considerable debt of gratitude 
for early training. There are numberless competitors now in the 
field, but Perkin and Kipping’s lucidity and poise are inimitable 
and certainly unsurpassable. We can do no more than to offer 
the book, in its entirely revised dress, our respectful homage 
and our sincere wishes that it may have a further lengthy spell 
of useful and prosperous existence. 


By Prof C. G. DARWIN. (10s. 6d. 


By Prof. P. W. BRIDGMAN. 


Elementary Chemistry for Technical Students. By W. 
CooDE-ADAMS. (3s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
This is an interesting book written for such technical students 
as desire to learn as little theoretical chemistry as is necessary 
to understand a good many practical and industrial appli- 
cations. It deals in a simple manner with the principal elements 
and their compounds, commercial methods being described in 
sufficient outline to give a clear impression without confusion. 
Though we commend it to the notice of teachers in technical 
schools, we could wish that the proof had been more carefully 
corrected ; thus there are half a dozen mistakes in formulae 


R. C. 


on page 122, and, unfortunately, on page 5, the equation 
Dr. Coode-Adams uses as an illustration of the fact that “an 
equation must balance,” has itself 8 hydrogen and 24 oxygen 
atoms on one side, and only 2 hydrogen and 21 oxygen atoms 
on the other. 


Manual of Human Physiology. 
(6s. od. Arnold.) 

To this edition have been made only such alterations as were 
needed to briny this well known book up to date. The standard 
of the text is such as to suit admirably the requirements of 
school teachers and their older pupils, and of trained nurses. 
Notable features are the simplicity of the language employed, 
lucidity of exposition, and frequent reference to personal and 
social hygiene. 


By Sir L. Hitt. 3rd Edition. 


The Practice of Spectrum Analysis with Hilger Instruments, 
Including a Note on the Various Types of Emtssion Spectra. 


Compiled by F. Twyman. Fifth Edition. (3s. 6d. net. 
Hilger.) 
A useful, well-written and very practical guide for those 


intending to take up spectrum analysis. Earlier editions were 
already indispensable ; this—the fifth—edition has been brought 
up to date, and includes much additional matter. The names 
of the contributors are a sufficient guarantee of accuracy, while 
the extensive bibliography given as an appendix omits nothing 
of importance published in the last few years. Particularly 
interesting is the account of quantitative mineral analysis, 
largely developed by Twyman and his collaborators. When 
it is realized that as many as forty analyses can be carried out 
per diem by this method, by a single worker, its possibilities 
are not likely to be underestimated. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By Prof. T. M. Lowry. 
(258. net. Macmillan.) 

This excellent and well-known textbook has been completely 
reset for the second edition. It contains a good deal of new 
matter, and valency problems are treated throughout in the 
light of modern theories. Prof. Lowry’'s pleasant and elegant 
stvle, and his experience and capacity as a teacher, are shown 
to advantage in his discussion of historical and theoretical 
problems, while his account of general inorganic chemistry is 
of a nicely-judged fullness without overcrowding. As a whole, 
the book is to be thoroughly commended for degree students, and 
the publishers have done their part well bv excellent paper and 
typography, good serviceable binding and a reasonable price. 


A Second Biology. By Prof. S. MANGHAMm and Prof. W. R. 
SHERRIFFS. (6s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This copiously illustrated book is intermediate in character. 
The student who has assimilated “ A First Biology ” by the same 
authors is by this volume taken much beyond the requirements of 
School Certificate examinations, and is placed in a position 
whence advantageously to proceed to the Higher Certificate. 
The number of types, both plant and animal, introduced is large ; 
but by restriction of detailed treatment to comparatively few of 
these, it has been possible to indicate the superficial characters 
and systematic position of nearly all that would be more fully 
studied in an honours course. First year university students 
will find this a trustworthy stepping-stone toward more advanced 
courses both in botany and zoology. 


The Teaching of Biology: a Handbook for Teachers of Junior 
Classes. By Dr. ke THEL M. Poutton. (6s. 6d. Methuen.) 
As acknowledged in the preface, Part I of this valuable guide 
for elementary teachers is, with some re-arrangement of chapters 
and trivial verbal amendments, a reprint of the work published 
in 1924 under the same chief title. These chapters set forth the 
principles, practical and psychological, that should govern the 
teaching of nature study, and they merit the attention of all so 
engaged. The second, and major, part comprises a good practical 
course, seasonally arranged, of nature study, and attords ample 
choice of material to teachers. 


Forest Facts for Schools. By C. L. Pack and T. GILL. (4s. 
York : Macmillan.) 

Though intended for American schools, inasmuch as its aim 
is to inculcate the supreme importance of scientific forestrv in 
U.S.A., this book is of value in all parts of the world where 
timber can be grown. In view of the multitudinous uses of 
timber and plant-products, and of the threatened shortage of 
these commodities, it would be well if the facts here set out 
became common knowledge in the rising generation. For class 

(Continued on page 70) 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES ey 


By E. D. LABORDE . A 
Book I. PEOPLE OF OTHER LANDs. With 16 o are m ar ae a series Jay 
: 1 : Or cig t OOKS for ementary, : 

w d (4 in colour). Crown Junior, Senior, Central, and similar 
YOg, FS : i Schools, designed to meet the 
Book II. ProrLe oF Far-OrFr Lanps. With new Suggestions of the Board of 
25 illustrations (5 in colour). Crown Education. Written in story-book 
8vo. Is od form, they describe typical scenes 
‘ an : ; ; and people i in European and extra- 
Book HI. THe Homeranp. With 21 illustrations. European countries. Each volume 
Crown 8vo. Is. od. includes a series of Questions. 
Book IV. GREAT AND GREATER Britatn. With “The series is a particularly 
33 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. valuable one at the present time.’ 


Book V. THe SourHERN LaNpbs. With 66 illus- The Schoolmaster. 


trations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
General Editor: G. F. BOSWORTH 


Crown 8vo. With numerous illustrations. “A most E ras to 
x carry out the excchen sugges- e 

1. THE WorRLD AND Irs WONDERS. 2S. nee OE Board of Eauen on 
2. ENGLAND AND WALES. 2s. Gd. Circular 834. . . . It is dithcult in 
3. THE BRITISH ISLES. 3s. the course of a Tine or so to deal 
with the many merits of these 
4. WESTERN EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN well-illustrated and entertaining 
REGION. 35. 6d. | Readers.” —J he Educational Times. 
s. THE BRITISH Empire. Third edition. 3s. 6d. All the books are fully illustrated by 
photographs of typtcal scenery, towns, 

6. SOME GREAT REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 3s. 6d. plants, animais, and people. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


<i 
General Editor: G. F. BOSWORTH f 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated. ° 
JUNIOR ee 
: The text is well informed and ° 
By A. R. Cuart Leicu (late A. JornDAN, M.Sc.). 2s. 6d. well written. Numerous questions 
INTERMEDIATE and exercises cover the ground 
By A. J. Dicks, B.A., B.Sc. Third edition. 3s. 6d. | studied. The work... is in f 
SENIOR every respect well produced.” ° 
By G. F. Boswortn, F.R.G.S. 4s. 6d. In separate sections : anne aOn A 
EUROPE, 1s. 3d.; ASIA, 1s.; AFRICA, 1s.; AUSTRA- 
LASIA, 1s.; AMERICA, ts. i d 
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use in this country the book is not suited ; but, disregarding the 
ingenious sets of test questions, it is eminently readable and would 
appeal to many in the school library. 


The Interference of Electrons. Edited by Prof. P. BEBYE. 
Authorized Translation by WINIFRED M. DEANS. (7s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

This book contains seven lectures given at a conference in 
Leipzig in the summer of 1930, and includes discourses concerned 
with the ditfraction and interference of electrons, together with 
considerations as to how far wave mechanics can contribute 
to the explanation of the electronic conductivity of metals. 
E. Rupp in the first lecture considers the internal potential and 
electrical conductivity of crystals and the reflection of slow 
electrons from crystals. The second lecture, by R. Wierl, deals 
with electronic interference in free molecules, and describes 
experiments on interference rings produced by passing hard 
cathode rays through vapours. In relation to the experiments 
of Rupp and Wierl, H. Mark, in the third lecture, treats of the 
scattering of X-rays and of cathode rays. Then follows a short 
lecture by N. F. Mott on the atom form factor. The remaining 
lectures deal with electrons in metals. E. Griineisen discusses 
the effect of temperature on the electrical and thermal resistance 
of metals in theory and experiment. F. Bloch treats of the 
mutual action of electrons in metals, and R. Peierls discusses the 
behaviour of metallic conductors in strong magnetic fields. 
The results of the discussions have been subsequently incor- 
porated by the lecturers. The volume will be welcomed by 
students and research workers, and provides many suggestions 
for experimental and theoretical work. 


Direct Current Machine Design. By A. W. HIRST. 
Blackie.) 

This useful volume contains worked out designs for D.C. 
machines of the shunt and compound types. A large amount of 
data is included, together with a clear account of the methods 
of employing the data. The book embodies the results of some 
vears of practical design experience and also experience in 
teaching. The numerical examples worked out in the text all 


(10s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Simple Upholstery : for Schools and Institutes. By Dorotuy 
M. Hartand J. HALtipay. (3s. 6d. net. The Dryad Press.) 
This is a very practical little book showing how heavy up- 
holstery—springing, stuffing, and tight covering, can be taught 
in any senior school for boys and girls, provided there is sufficient 
storage accommodation for the necessary materials, boxes, and 
stools. The fundamental processes are clearly described and 
illustrated and a useful chapter is given on the selection of 
materials. 


London's Bad Boys. By S. F. Hatton. (5s. net. Chapman & 
Hall.) 

The author of this book is an enthusiast, and also the head 
of one of the five original men’s junior institutes opened in 
London in 1925. His aim is to infect the general public with 
his own enthusiasm, and to create a real understanding of 
“that cheerful, friendly, perky, little sparrow—the London 
street boy.” In a fresh and vivid style, he tells his tale with 
such realism that no one will put it down unmoved. The cause 
needs more workers, and this book should help to bring in the 
right ones. 


Everyman's Encyclopaedia. In Twelve Volumes. Vol. VII. 
Hag-Jas. Vol. VIII. Jas-Mas. (5s. 6d. net each.) World 
Atlas and Index of Maps. (8s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Notices of earlier volumes of this admirable encyclopaedia 
appeared in our July and November numbers. Messrs. Dent 
have now issued Vols. VII. and VIII, and also a companion 
world atlas volume, which should prove of great value to users 
of the encyclopaedia. The atlas contains 224 pages of well- 
printed coloured maps, and a comprehensive index of 170 pages, 
comprising 35,000 entries, with clear references which render 
location easy. 


The Mastery of Sex: Through Psychology and Religion. By 
L. D. WEATHERHEAD. Assisted by Dr. MARION GREAVES. 
(5s. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

Murder by Jury: a Layman’s Inquiry. By R. NAPIER. (Is. 
Faber & Faber.) 

Gregg Handwriting. By Dr. J. R. GREGG and Mary L. CHAM- 
PION. (1s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
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form part of the complete design of a 100 k.w. shunt generator 
and of a 45 h.p. compound motor, and the results are subse- 
quently brought together in tabular form. Numerous exercises 
appear at the ends of the chapters; answers to these are in- 
cluded. Several examples are given at the end of the volume 
of D.C. machines constructed by well-known makers ; drawings 
and design data of these machines are included. Students of 
electrical design will find this volume of great service in their 
drawing office work. The calculations are well arranged and 
are of the type employed by engineers in practice, and there is 
much information which may be applied in the production of 
independent designs. 


e 


Classroom Science. By W. B. LITTLE. 
(1s. 6d. Nelson.) 
A small limp-backed volume in a series designed for the 
elementary school. The topics dealt with are Magnetism, 
Electricity and Chemistry. There are many illustrations. 


Pupil’s Book III. 


Leaves from Gerard’s Herball. Arranged for Garden Lovers by 
M. WoopwarbD. New Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Howe.) 
Dalradian Geology: the Dalradian Rocks of Scotland and thet 
Equivalents in other Countries. By Prof. J. W. GREGORY. 
(12s. od. net. Methuen.) 

Fishes. By E. G. BOULENGER. (7s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Heat for Schools : a Textbook Suitable for School Certificate and 
Similar Examinations. By H. A. WooTTon. (3s. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Manual of Meteorology. Volume IV. Meteorological Calculus : 
Pressure and Wind (a Revised Edition of Part IV, 1919). 
By Sir NAPIER SHAW, with the Assistance of ELAINE 
AUSTIN. (30s. net. Cambridge University Press). 

An Outline of the Human Body. By A. D. Betitios. (3s. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

The Mysterious Universe. By Sir JAMES JEANS. Second Edition. 
(2s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The New Practical Physics. By F. Anniss. Book II. (2s. 6d. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Book-keeping and Accounts : a Textbook for Students. By L. C. 
CROPPER, with the Assistance of F. D. Morris and A. K. 
Fison. Sixteenth Edition (Revised and Re-set). (7s. net. 
Macdonald & Evans.) 

Clothing : Simplicity—Economy for the School Girl. By Prof. 
Laura I. BaLpT and HELEN D. HARKNESS. (Ios. od. net. 
Lippincott.) 

A Girls’ Problems in Home Economics : Clothing, Home, Food, 
Family. By Prof. MABEL B. TRILLING, FLORENCE WILLIAMS, 
GRACE G. REEVES. (10s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

Examination Notes on Book-keeping and Accountancy. By 
J. B. Harroctp. Third Edition, by H. J. Crack. (2s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

The Rise and Progress of Classical Archaeology, with Special 
Reference to the University of Cambridge: an Inaugural 
Lecture. By Prof. A. B. Cook. (2s. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Eight Hundred Merry Stories (with Index). Compiled by M. G. 
Frost. (3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Mothercraft : a Selection from Courses of Lectures on Infant Care, 
delivered under the Auspices of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Infant Mortality. Sixth Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. (4s. 6d. Association of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres.) 

Sir Walter's Dogs. By E. T. Cook. (2s. 6d. Edinburgh: Grant 
& Murray.) 

Pitman’s Ycar Book and Diary, 1932: a Concise Annual for all 
who are Interested in Commercial Education, Commercial and 
Professional Examinations, and Office Work. Edited by 
H. Downs. (1s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Choral Speaking. By MARJORIE GULLAN. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Civil Service Shorthand Writer's Phrase Book: a Compendium of 
Diplomatic, Consular, International Law, and General 
Political Terms. By A. MARSHALL. (2s. Pitman.) 

University of Wales. The Calendar for the Academic Year 1931- 
1932. (University of Wales Press Board.) 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools) : the Oficial Book 
of Reference of the Association of Head Mistresses, 1931-32. 
(7s. 6d. net. The Year Book Press.) 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
By B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.C.P., F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. With 12 illustrations 6s. net. 


“ The book, beautifully printed, well written, illustrated, 
and attractively bound, is highly creditable to author 
: and publisher.'’’—Edu-ation. 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOL 
By P. B. SHOWAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A cogent plea fora course of civic instruction, based 

on the belief that the surest foundation for English 

political and civil education is a knowledge of England 

and the English people, and that the true criterion of 

love of country is applied social service." — -The Very Rev. 
Dean INGE in The Fuenine Standard. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
By E. H. HASLUCK, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ A more sensible, practical book of counsel on the art 
and science of history-teaching has not been published, 
and the book can be commended without reservation.” 
The Schoolmaster. 


VIA NOVA 
OR THE APPLICATION OF THE DIRECT METHOD 


TO LATIN AND GREEK 
By W. H. S. JONES, M.A. 
Crown X8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
“To every one concerned in the teaching of Classics 
this must bea most interesting, and even inspiring, book ; 
it is full of sound theory and helpful practice.” —The 
Journal of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE INTERMEDIATE 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE, Ph.D., M.A., B.Sc. 
A New Series in Six Books. Crown 8vo. 


Arithmetic. Part I. 1s. 9d. With Answers, 2s. Part II. 2s. 6d. With Answers, 2s. 9d. 
Algebra. Part I. 1s. 9d. With Answers, 2s. Part II. 2s.6d. With Answers, 2s. 9d. 
Geometry. PartI. 1s.9d. With Answers, 2s. Part II. 2s.6d. With Answers, 2s. 9d. 


The Cambridge Intermediate Mathematics series has been designed to meet the needs of pupils in Evening 
Institutes and in the newly-organized Senior Schools recommended by the Hadow Report. 


“ This book, or series of books, is certainly as good as any previously published ; in fact, we could not imagine a better. 
.. - No teacher, at any rate, could be wrong in choosing this one.’ — Education. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL READERS 


Edited by G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 


A series, comprising an Introductory Book of Greek and Roman stories with a pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of proper names, a Primary Book of biographies and episodes in 
British History, and three books of British History on the concentric plan and correlated 
with Geography. 
In five books 
1. Introductory. 2s. 6d. 2. Primary. 2s. 6d. 3. Junior. 3s. 
4. Intermediate. 3s. 6d. 5. Senior. 3s. 6d. 
Each book contains numerous illustrations, maps, and plans. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL HISTORIES 


By MARGARET M. ELLIOT 


BOOK I. THE MIDDLE AGES IN BRITAIN. §2s. 6d. 
BOOK II. BRITAIN UNDER THE TUDORS AND STUARTS. 3s. 
Crown 8vo. Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, plans, and time-charts. 


A new series of history books for Senior and Central Schools, based upon the Hadow Report. They are 

intended for pupils between the ages of 11 and 14 years. The first two books are now ready, and the 

remaining book bringing the history down to the present day, is already in preparation. Social History 

and the History of other countries are used extensively to provide a background to the story. The 
illustrations are a great feature of the serics. 

“The book is well planned, the material has been most carefully selected... . A well-written book, reliable... . 

The illustrations (over sixty in number) have nearly all been taken from contemporary sources, and many of them have 


never been seen in our school textbooks. No pains have been spared in their collection. . . . The book is admirably got 
up; it bears the stamp of scientific production, and every teacher should obtain a copy.’ —T he Schoolmaster. 
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Secondary School Problems 


II—TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


By Sır MICHAEL SADLER, C.B., K.C.S.I., Master, University 
College, Oxford 


I 

ST time or other, I suppose, a British Government 

will propose that all teachers working in schools 
aided by public money, or in universities and technical 
institutions which draw financial subsidy from local 
authorities and the State, shall be classed as civil servants. 
One sees what a strong case could be put up in support 
of such a proposal. National education (it would be 
argued) is a national service. Those enrolled in that 
service should enjoy the status of servants of the State. 
Is it not anomalous (the spokesman for the change would 
contend), is it not anomalous that officers paid out of 
public money should not hold the position of public 
servants ? Historical reasons alone (the argument would 
proceed) explain the present anomaly: facts no longer 
justify its continuance : already the distinction between the 
teaching profession and the Civil Service has worn thin. An 
army schoolmaster, a naval instructor (though not a teacher 
in the Air Force), belongs to his arm of the Service. Why 
should not those also who are licensed by the Nation to 
teach in the schools of the Nation rank as servants of 
the Nation? For generations such has been the position 
(the argument would proceed) in the schools of Central 
Europe. And now the tax-supported schools in Britain, 
like those in Germany, are paid for by the community 
as an indispensable part of the structure of modern civi- 
lization. In short, we have followed Central Europe in 
making public education a function of government. 
Should we not therefore in Britain, like our fellow citizens 


in at least one of the British Dominions, take the logical 
step of enrolling the teachers who staff the schools of the 
nation as members of the Civil Service. ` 

But what, it may be asked, could conceivably impel a 
British Government to propose such a change ? The most 
likely cause is a desire for public economy. Suppose the 
Burnham scales to continue indefinitely at their existing 
rates. Is it improbable that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the outlook of Sir George Ernest May, might seize 
the opportunity of reducing the cost of teachers’ salaries 
by reclassifying the profession in categories of the Civil 
Service ? And at the back of his mind would be a hope 
that, when once all the teachers in tax-supported schools 
had been converted into civil servants, Parliament might 
ultimately be persuaded to confine its grants to schools, 
colleges and universities staffed by teachers amenable to 
the discipline of the Civil Service. 

Another, though less likely, cause which might lead a 
British Government at a time of crisis to make all teachers 
in publicly maintained schools members of the public 
service, would be a clash between the political opinions 
of large numbers of the teachers and the political opinions 
of the majority in Parliament. Fears might be felt as to 
the effect of insidious propaganda in the schools and uni- 
versities. The Fascists harboured that fear and froze 
out their opponents. The Soviet is afraid of political 
freedom in universities and schools, and therefore controls 
the opinions of those who teach in them. Many times in 
English history has the English Government (not always 
unsuccessfully) tried to stamp out a kind of teaching which 
it abhorred. Such attempts were made in 14o1r and in 
1408 against the Lollards; in 1562 against Roman 
Catholics; in 1621 and 1662 and 1665 against Roman 
Catholics and Protestant nonconformists. The dates sound 
remote, but, psychologically, the times were not very unlike 
our own time. If opinion ever again became polarized in 
England, and a Nationalist Government had cause to 
suspect danger from political propaganda in schools and 
universities, it is far from unlikely that steps would be 
taken to control the freedom of teachers as a measure for 
the defence of the realm. And such control would be more 
easily exerted if the teachers had been made civil servants. 

A third contingency which might incline a British 
Government to turn the profession of teaching in State- 
aided schools into a branch of the Civil Service is a revival 
of religious controversy. At present the horizon is clear, 
if not cloudless. In most parts of the country there is a 
happy disposition towards peaceful agreement as to the 
teaching of religion in different types of English schools. 
But suppose that a future generation of teachers found 
themselves indisposed to teach those Christian doctrines 
which are tacitly or explicitly incorporated in the agreed 
syllabus of religious observance and instruction now adopted 
in many localities for Council schools. Suppose, in other 
words, that the present mood of acquiescence were to 
change, and great numbers of teachers were to seek relief 
from having to teach the Christian faith—in that event 
there might spring up in the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession a desire for the status of civil servants on the ground 
that civil servants could not appropriately be asked to 
take part in any kind of religious instruction. Or suppose 
that the Roman Catholics aroused strong Protestant 
feeling in the country by pressing a l’outvance the view that 
their non-provided schools should in all respects receive 
grants, both for maintenance and for building, as liberal 
as those accorded by the Board of Education and by local 
authorities to provided non-denominational schools. In that 
case, a worried ministry might find support from a not less 
worried public opinion for a proposal to secularize, as in 
the United States and in part of Australia, all schools in 
receipt of aid from public funds. And with such a policy 
of secularization it might be found convenient for admunis- 
trative reasons to take the further step of making all 
teachers in tax-aided schools civil servants. 
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Some people think that the Roman Catholics would be 
not unwilling to see our English council schools confined 
to a secular programme, in order that the Roman Catholic 
non-provided schools (with such Church of England schools 
as might survive) should have the unique advantage of 
offering, in contrast to the public secular schools, an edu- 
cation imbued with the Christian tradition. But to charge 
the Roman Catholics with harbouring such a design is 
to do them grave injustice and to underrate not only their 
patriotism but their political insight. However unsatis- 
factory in itself undenominational Christianity may appear 
to the Roman Catholic judgment, it does nevertheless 
maintain in almost all council schools prayer and a simple 
form of Christian worship. Far better this, from the 
Roman Catholic standpoint, than to strip the council 
schools bare of any Christian observance, as into the 
chamber left empty by its abolition would rush in some 
other kind of emotional appeal—the exercise and training 
of the emotional life being (as the Soviet know) an 
important part of education. 

A decision of the British Government to secularize all 
council schools and to turn the teachers into civil servants 
would, if it proceeded from theological causes, be reached 
in England through public weariness with denominational 
controversy. Such controversy may be tiresome, but it 
raises deep issues of philosophy, and parliamentarians, 
being well aware of the depths of the question, hanker 
after its elimination. At the present time, we in England 
enjoy a happy release from the denominational acrimony 
which was a painful feature of our educational discussions 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century and in the 
first six years of this. We have settled down, for a time 
at all events, into accepting the co-existence of unde- 
nominational and denominational schools—both types of 
school receiving aid from public money, though in different 
degrees. And there is no sign of a disposition on the part 
of the Jewish community (which has many excellent aided 
schools of its own) to protest against Christian worship 
and Christian symbols in the ordinary council schools, on 
the ground that these are (as indeed, from one point of 
view, is the case) distinctive of Christian belief. It is 
said that one time in the City of New York some Hebrew 
politicians led an agitation against allowing pictures of the 
Virgin and Child to hang on the walls of public schools. 
But the good sense of the Jewish community is averse 
from such intolerance and is sensitive to the fact that 
devoted Jews and devout Christians share a deep spiritual 
experience in prayer and praise. 


II 


To be made a branch of the Civil Service would entail a 
loss of freedom to the teaching profession in England. We 
have got already all that we want (or, rather, all that we 
can reasonably expect to receive) in the way of status, 
stipends and pensions. We are at liberty to develop our 
professional organizations. Within the self-imposed limits 
of good manners we can say pretty much what we like 
to pretty much any one we please. Our journals are not 
censored. We have good spokesmen in Parliament. We 
are on good terms with Whitehall. We have representatives 
on county and county borough education committees. 
If we are Christians, we can teach, at any rate, the elements 
of our Faith. If we are sceptics, agnostics or atheists, by 
holding our tongues we can avoid running our heads into 
a noose of trouble and can generally get relief from duties 
which we cannot conscientiously undertake. In England, 
at any rate, we have nothing to gain from being made 
civil servants. i 

This change in our status, if it is made at all, will be 
made with the object of depriving us of something we at 
present enjoy. I see at present no immediate likelihood 
of English politics becoming so fiercely controversial on 
economic questions as to entail violent and subversive 
propaganda in the schools. I admit that, in London 
particularly, a few young teachers, especially some of those 


who have been recently to Russia, are disposed to favour 
Communism. And there is high political tension in 
Germany, enthusiastic intransigence in Italy, anti-Jewish 
feeling in Poland, suppressed muttering in France. Conti- 
nental weather has a way of spreading to England after 
an interval. The English anti-cyclone, which has been 
fairly constant for some years, may break up, and it may 
be our destiny to enter once again a period of fierce civil 
dissension. If that happens, there will sooner or later be 
an attempt to subject the teaching profession in England 
to the discipline of the Civil Service. 

But it is not from this quarter, or from the quarter of 
theological controversy, that I anticipate an attempt on 
the part of some future British Government to turn the 
teaching profession into a branch of the Civil Service. 
The desire to scale down the aggregate expenditure on 
teachers’ salaries is likely to be the motive of such an 
attempt. Through reclassification of teachers and of their 
stipends, a considerable reduction in public expenditure 
might be made by a Government which thought economy 
more important than educational progress and educational 
peace. The mentality disclosed by the educational pro- 
posals of the May Committee would be capable of making 
a bad blunder, partly through ignorance of English edu- 
cational history, partly through insensitiveness to the 
finer issues involved in the teachers’ work. 

But, after all, it is the higher civil servants in Whitehall, 
who suggest to Ministers the form which legislation may 
take. Legislation is like a serial story. Successive govern- 
ments have written in turn different chapters of income- 
tax and death duties. But at work on the problem are 
prescient, expert minds, more permanent in their seats 
than the Cabinet Ministers whom they serve. Before 
judging therefore whether it is likely that a British Govern- 
ment will propose to turn the teaching profession into 
a branch of the Civil Service, it is well to ask whether 
the master minds of Whitehall think it advisable to 
bring about such a change in the interests of public 
administration. 

On the whole, I think, it would add to the perplexities 
and bothers of Whitehall if English teachers were turned 
into civil servants. The Board of Education has tried to 
wash its hands even of the bother of examining teachers 
for the Government certificates. Would it be glad to be 
harassed, like the Post Office, with the appointment, 
promotion and payment of the whole profession? If a 
future Government, in its desire to cut down the Budget, 
decides to make English teachers in State-aided schools 
public servants, it will probably do so (whatever might be 
the preliminary reasons assigned) with the ulterior purpose 
of reducing the aggregate salary bill. In that case, the 
Treasury would probably find that it had to deal with a 
reluctant Board of Education. But, in a Cabinet, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer generally has more weight 
than the Minister of Education, and the capitulation of 
the latter might be expected. 


III 


In England, there is no creative reason for making 
teaching a department of the Civil Service. A creative 
reason for such a policy there was in parts of Australia, 
where the vast problem of providing schools for a new 
country had to be tackled, and perhaps could only be 
quickly solved by organizing the teachers as a mobile 
column of Government servants. So far as England is 
concerned, there is only one angle from which such a policy 
can be viewed as creative and not as restrictive. This 
angle has its apex in the problem of school examinations. 
The English Government has delegated to university 
bodies the task (regarded in the rest of Europe as essen- 
tially a function of government) of awarding the certificates 
which are presumed to be the guarantee of a pupil’s having 
assimilated the first stages of a liberal education. There 
were good reasons for this delegation. At the bar of our 
educational history, the decision is justified. But it entails 
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the method of external examination. It gives less voice 
in the award to the teachers in the schools than is allowed 
by the alternative system now in vogue in Central Europe. 
In special cases, it cramps the teacher’s freedom. He 
or she has to keep an eye on the examination syllabus, and 
cannot take an independent line within the broad limits 
of the school programme. Up to the present, I doubt 
whether, on balance, very much harm has been done 
by this restriction on the English teacher’s freedom of 
educational initiative. It is true that some teachers (and 
those among the most artistic and progressive) do feel 
hampered. The rank and file, however, are not galled, 
and we must admit that the slacker schools have been 
pulled out of the rut of superficiality by the (not very 
exacting) requirements of the external examining authori- 
ties. But the wind is changing. More thought is being 
given to the process of education—and especially to the 
co-ordination of physical and emotional training with the 
discipline of the discursive reason. Gradually, also, the 
standard of the school examinations is rising. In the not 
distant future economic pressure may force the standard 
higher still. This will mean that a good many teachers 
will feel increasing discomfort at the limitations imposed 
by an external examination syllabus on their freedom in 
conducting the work of their classes. They will have to 
follow a tempo fixed, not by their sense of their pupils’ 
need, but by the necessity of getting them ready to answer 
questions which may be set in the examination paper. 
Compared with this exasperating restriction upon the 
teacher’s freedom, the German arrangement, which allows 
the teacher to share in setting the questions which his 
pupils will have to answer, is liberating and congenial, 
though by no means “‘a soft option.” 

Our English problem, therefore, may be how to adopt 
the essentials of the German system of school leaving 
examination without scrapping our present system of 
external examining authorities. Personally, I should 
regret repudiation of the services of the university examin- 
ing boards. They are painstaking, well organized, and 
their good name is unclouded by suspicion of favouritism or 
by carelessness. But the method of external examination 
is incompatible with the freedom which some excellent 
teachers may justly claim and which it is in the public 
interest that they should enjoy. Is there a way out of the 
impasse—short of turning the whole teaching profession 
into a branch of the Civil Service on German lines and 
conducting the Leaving Examination by the State through 
Government inspectors associated with the staffs of the 
secondary schools, each of the latter being treated as a 
unit for examination purposes ? This is a difficult question. 
Some light is thrown upon it, so far as England is con- 
cerned, by the experience already gained in the conduct 
of the examination for National Certificates in certain 
approved technical schools. The method of that examina- 
tion is virtaally the German method. The papers are 
adjusted to the different needs of each school ; in the award 
of certificates, the pupil’s school record is taken into 
account ; and the examinations are conducted by Govern- 
ment inspectors acting in co-operation with the staff of the 
school. The awards are accepted by the professional 
bodies. The results of the experiment are stated to be 
Satisfactory. But the scale of operations, as compared 
with that of the examinations in secondary schools, is 
small. The volume of worked papers is relatively minute. 
And the universities, with the demands of their faculties, 
are not involved. 

Perhaps, subject to the consent of the University Boards, 
a few schools, applying for permission, might be scheduled 
in a special category and allowed to have their first school 
examination and their higher certificate examination 
conducted, on lines similar to those now adopted for the 
National Certificate, by Government inspectors (or by 
university inspectors recognized ad hoc as Government 
inspectors) in co-operation with the staff of each individual 
school. 


IV 


In responding to the Editor’s invitation to write on the 
subject of Teaching as a Branch of the Civil Service, I 
feel as Joseph Priestley must have felt when he wrote 
about Dr. John Brown’s proposal for a National Code of 
Education. Like him, I. am far from satisfied with the 
present intellectual standards of the English schools. We, 
at the universities, like our colleagues in the primary and 
secondary schools, must admit that we make a very poor 
job of teaching the mother tongue when we compare the 
results of our labours with the results achieved in France 
and even in Germany. But I have a profound belief in 
the essential excellence of English education. We have 
escaped, so far, a false intellectualism. We have not 
surrendered our belief in the value of games, hobbies, 
administrative responsibility, and ethical tradition in the 
training and self-training of the young. We have never 
capitulated to the false gods of “ modern education,” 
though there has been a good deal of lip-worship of these 
popular idols. And, like Joseph Priestley, I view with 
apprehension the well-meaning but clumsy fingers of the 
State. Through freedom we may work our way—half 
unconsciously—to a fuller recognition of the fact that, 
in a liberal education suitable for the rank and file of 
humanity, a close connexion between physical movement, 
emotional excitement and mental discipline is vital. And, 
therefore, I shrink from any plan which would now convert 
the teaching profession, or part of it, in England into a 
branch of the Government service—because this change 
might stereotype presuppositions about ‘‘ national edu- 
cation ’’ which I, for one, distrust and disbelieve in and 
regard as baleful to the instinctive good sense which the 
English have not yet lost. 


TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS.—The Walter 
Hines Page Travelling Scholarships and two Scholarships at 
the Chautauqua Summer School in the State of New York, to 
enable women teachers to visit the United States of America, 
will again be offered by the Education Committee of the English- 
Speaking Union in 1932. The Page Scholarship was founded 
in 1924 by the English-Speaking Union in memory of the former 
American Ambassador to Great Britain. The holder is invited to 
spend her summer or other vacation in America as the guest of the 
English-Speaking Union of the United States, and her hostesses 
are prepared to arrange for her to study any aspect of American 
life in which she is interested. The scholarship is of the value 
of £100, and complete hospitality is offered in America. To 
meet the remaining travelling and incidental expenses the teacher 
need only provide a further £50. In 1932 two additional Page 
Scholarships also have kindly been offered respectively by the 
National Union of Teachers and the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and will be awarded by the English-Speaking Union. 
These scholarships, which are open to members of these two asso- 
ciations only, provide the same American hospitality and 
opportunities as the Page Scholarship on the English-Speaking 
Union foundation, and are to the value of £50 each. It should 
be noted that the National Union of Teachers’ scholarship 
is open to men as well as women teachers. In addition to these 
scholarships, in 1931, through the generosity of various chapters 
of the English-Speaking Union of the United States of America, 
three scholarships were awarded, and the competition for the 
first time was thrown open to men as well as women teachers. 
Although no definite information is available about similar 
scholarships for this year, it is hoped that a number of them will 
again be offered. These scholarships are to the value of £50. 
The Chautuaqua Institution of the United States has again 
generously reserved for the use of British women teachers two 
scholarships at the Chautauqua Summer School to be held in 
July and August in the State of New York. The scholarships 
cover the cost of lectures and classes, and complete hospitality. 
The Page Scholarships are open both to secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers between the ages of 25 and 45, and the 
Chautauqua Scholarships to the same category of women teachers 
without limitation of age. Applications should reach the 
Committee not later than Saturday, February 13. All inquiries 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Education Committee, 
English-Speaking Union, Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London, W. 1. 
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Home of the Query-Mark 


By Professor Sir JoHN Anas, formerly Principal, London Day Training College 


NCE upon a time somebody went out of his way to 

epigrammatize children in the definition “ animated 
interrogation points,’’ and there are people to-day who 
are inclined to pass on the definition to the American 
Nation. Charles Lever claimed that Dublin was “ the 
car drivingest city in Europe.” In the same vein it might 
be asserted that America is the question-askingest nation 
on earth. In discussing such a matter it 1s necessary to 
have a definite term to indicate the quality we wish to 
examine: so to correct the flippancy of the Leverian 
phrase, let us turn to the language whence scientific folk 
cull their new terms. The word suggested has had twenty- 
five centuries of experience, being brought into public 
prominence by no less a person than Plato himself. But 
do not get discouraged; we shall not call upon the 
compositor to go to his Greek case and dig out those 
characters that scare the plain man. The word itself 
sounds quite friendly though a little repetitive, like 
Australian proper names. Zctetikos was the term Plato 
used to indicate what he considered to be an essential 
quality in the make-up of the young men whom he con- 
sidered worthy to get the half a centurv of education 
that he thought was needed for those who were to be 
rulers in his ideal state. 

Fortune favours us. For a sixteenth century school 
master had the happy thought of translating certain 
Platonic terms into English, and among them this quaint 
word. We are thus saved the trouble of hunting up our 
Greek dictionary, and turn instead to Roger Ascham's 
“ Scholemaster,’’ where the old scholar thus sets forth the 
qualities of a person entitled to be described as a Platonic 
zetetikos. 

‘He that is naturally bold to ask any question, desirous 
to search out any doubt, not ashamed to learn of the 
meanest, not afraid to go to the greatest, until he be perfectly 
taught and fully satisfied.”’ 

' Old Solon of Athens won his place among the seven wise 
men of Greece by his saying “ Know thyself.” Any 
American who remembers this advice is apt to call up 
another saying when he reads Ascham's description of the 
zetetikos. He may well fancy he hears the sharp voice of 
Nathan whispering in his ear the accusing words, ‘ Thou 
art the man.” He need not have been born in Missouri: 
all Americans approve of, and on occasion use, the slogan 
“Show me!” Neither the meanest nor the greatest is 
immune ; the genial American question gets at them all. 


In Europe, the Americans have the reputation of being 
the most interrogative nation in the world. An English- 
man has been known to say that instead of the fasces 
represented on the obverse of a dime, there should appear 
a point of interrogation. Suggestions have been made of 
finding a place among the forty-cight stars of the flag for 
a gigantic “ query-mark rampant.” But we have all too 
much respect for Old Glory to elaborate such quips. They 
are introduced here merely to take the edge off any sugges- 
tion of disrespect in claiming for Americans the rank of 
the world’s greatest zetetiko1. 

For the reader has not failed to note that the zetetikos 
is held up in Plato as a desirable person, and is by Ascham 
painted as a model. Desire to ask, and skill in questioning, 
are treated in the “ Scholemaster ” as virtues. If America 
ranks at the top of the world’s zetetikoi, it is entirely to 
her credit. Is it not expressed in Greek, is it not sponsored 
by the most illustrious name in ancient literature, and 
introduced to us in English by no less a person than the 
tutor of England’s Great Elizabeth ? What more could 
be asked in the way of respect and dignity ? 

There is nothing in the least derogatory in the charac- 
terization of Americans by Europeans in this matter of 
inquiry. The case is merely that the American wants to 


know: so he asks. Could there be anything more direct, 
honest, straightforward ? As to what he wants to know 
there may be more trouble. A distinction here appears to 
force itself upon the notice of those who are sought out 
as targets for interrogation. Observant Europeans seem 
to notice a more or less clear difference between the subjects 
about which men and women from America make inquiries. 
The women come nearer the Platonic ideal of zetetikos 
than do the men. Museums, picture galleries, historic 
spots, opera houses are the main objectives of the women, 
and surely these can be subjected to a gatling-gun fire 
of queries without sin; indeed, with a touch of more or 
less conscious virtue. It is just to get answers to questions 
about such matters that cultured women and their aspiring 
menfolks go over to Europe. 

But most of the American menfolk are not so aspiring 
as all that, and yet have a healthy desire to know about 
things. Sometimes they ask questions of an intimacy 
that startles those unaccustomed to the frank ways of 
the friendly American interrogation point. On one occa- 
sion, on my way down the grand staircase of a great 
American university after giving the Commencement 
address, a perspiring man-student rushed up to me with 
the query: ‘ Say, how old are you, professor ? ” I began 
a defensive remark about people not asking such personal 
questions, only to be brought up short by the remonstrance, 
“Oh, cut it out. There’s ten dollars depending on it!” 
As the required age was available in several books of 
reference, I “ cut it out,” and felt no resentment against 
the voung man for taking the most direct route to the 
information he required for his bet. 

It was advisedly that we began with the juvenile interro- 
gation point, for some people seek to explain the promi- 
nence of the zetetikos among the Americans on the ground 
of the vouth of the nation. But the nation that inhabits 
these United States is not young. It has gathered into 
itself the wisdom of all the ages. It is true that in the 
past a group of people pioneering into remote wildernesses 
had to work their way into a new civilization. But the 
early settlers brought to America all the knowledge and 
sophistication of the old world, and very soon the enormous 
improvement of transport and communication brought 
the whole of the nation into the closest touch with all the 
rest of the world. It is ludicrous to speak of the Americans 
as a young and unsophisticated people. Even when we 
deal with actual chronology, it is unreasonable to class 
American civilization as new. Oxford and Cambridge 
men who wander about the yard at Harvard and see and 
hear references to dates, are inclined to mutter to them- 
selves, ‘‘ Three hundred years back! Why, this place is 
old!” They usually manage to hold their peace about 
the matter, since they like to emphasize the fact that their 
place at home is older still. But the impression of age 
remains in their minds all the same. 

Under the conditions of old historical times, no doubt 
three hundred vears scarcely supply a sufficient background 
to justify the word old, but under the conditions of the 
past few centuries in America, with the amazing interwash 
of nationalities from all over the world, the period “‘ 1492 
to the present day,’’ to quote the cliché heading of the 
school geography book, is long enough in all conscience 
to justify citizens of the U.S.A. in speaking of their ancient 
history. 

In any case, they are not entitled to attribute to 
the youth of their nation their place at the top of the 
zetetikoi. They do not have the qualities that mark the 
young zetetikos. Really voung people belong to what 
may be called the Pilatic section of the question-asking 
group, the name being given from Pontius Pilate who, 
as everybody knows, asked in jest, “ What is truth ? ” 
and did not wait for an answer. The American zetetikoi 
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do not follow this example. With them the essence 
of interrogation is to get a satisfactory reply. To be 
sure, there are two aspects of questioning: it may be 
either scientific or artistic. American men favour the 
scientific, and their women the artistic; and it has to be 
admitted that on the artistic side the answer is often re- 
garded as of minor consequerce. 

The important point is that in America the zetetikoi 
play the game. They are as willing to answer as to ask. 
When conversation flows freely they are very willing to 
apply the scriptural text: .“ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” The Americans are the best social ‘‘ mixers ”’ 
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in the world. They want to know because they are inter- 
ested, and if they have a bias towards the personal, it is 
to be counted to them for righteousness, because it is 
an evidence of goodwill. Besides, they have a whole 
realm of the impersonal in which they have an intense 
interest. To prove this you have only to suggest a subject 
involving numbers, and you will set them off on a hot 
hunt for statistics. American interrogation is usually 
disinterested. It would be stupid and unfair to put under 
the American query-mark the motto “ Ask and ye shall 
vyeceive’’’ ; though the second part of the quotation would 
exactly meet the case : “ Seek and ve shall find.” 


Geography as an Examination Subject 
By R. H. Ducé, Headmaster, Goodrich Road L.C.C. Senior Boys’ School 


PART III 


VI.—THE SECOND YEAR 


OR the second year the North and South American land 

mass forms a splendid development of the earlier work 
on Africa. The same well-marked divisions appear and 
both continents have their detinite points of attraction. 
The United States of America and Canada, as English- 
speaking peoples, form an immediate and homely point 
of social contact, while the modern developments in South 
America—the recent visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
and trans-Atlantic flights by aeroplane and airship— 
have brought that continent well before our notice in 
popular light. 

Here, again, the two continents should be treated as a 
whole in general approach until the moment arrives for 
the study of the specially selected areas, whether political 
or geographical. 

This should be followed by a study on the same lines 
of the land masses of Asia, with Australia and New Zealand. 

In covering the world on such grand lines the choice 
of selected areas is one of the greatest importance, and 
while no great degree of detail can be expected, the scholars 
are being familiarized rapidly with the whole world, its 
magnitude, and the close inter-relationship and inter- 
dependence of nationalities; while frequent reference to 
the north-south climatic controls and the east-west 
economic controls creates a very definite atmosphere. 


VII.—INTRODUCTION TO Mars, &c. 


During this year’s work a definite attempt should be 
made to tackle maps, mapping, and map-terms. 

Since all maps are wrong in some essential or other, it 
should be pointed out that care and discrimination should 
be exercised in the choice and use of maps, and the scholars 
should be introduced to the advantages and disadvantages 
and the principal uses of the more usual projections— 
the Mercator, Mollweide, their modifications, and conic 
projections. They should also be familiarized as rapidly 
as possible with the intention and purpose of the repre- 
sentation of isobars, isotherms, rainfall, vegetation, political, 
population and route maps, and, finally, representation 
by statistics and graphs. This pictorial form of illustration 
and frequent map-reading is quickly appreciated, and 
frequent exercises for, and with, the class soon places the 
map and the atlas in their correct position in a geography 
lesson. 

The more familiar contour map should be well under- 
stood, and any looseness of interpretation by colour, &c., 
should be eradicated. Simple practical exercises should be 
set frequently and compared if possible with local con- 
toured areas. 

The early approach to the ordnance survey maps should 
be made at this time, but although it is here that the 
general introduction to maps as a separate study takes 
place, it must be clearly realized that map study and its 
practical application must be continuous and graded in 


increasing difficulty as the whole syllabus is developed and 
unfolded. This development should be a natural sequence 
to normal progress in geographical study, even though 
definite mention of the title be not made in the syllabus 
itself. 

How far the practical side of the map-making and 
construction can be entered into will depend on whether 
definite or extra time can be set aside for practical geography 
as a distinct study—but without special accommodation on 
the time-table, much work which is clearly essential can 
be done. 

On the purely physical side an attempt may be made 
here to realize the work and effects of geographical forces— 
coastal movement, folding, volcanoes and earthquakes, 
weathering, running water, ice, wind, and the sea. 

The syllabus for the second year is then: North and 
South America, Asia with Australia and New Zealand ; 
maps, mapping, map terms; geographical forces. 


VIII.—TuHE BRITISH ISLES AND EUROPE 


In the third year the first part of the syllabus is devoted 
to a study of Europe and the British Isles on lines similar 
to those already expressed. The work by now will be 
naturally deeper as the pupils’ geographical outlook and 
their general experience broadens, but even so no greater 
emphasis than necessary need be stressed on the complicated 
political aspect. Until the time of the arrival of mature 
study, the historical and political aspects must be sub- 
ordinated to the geographical outlook, except where the 
one is mutually attendant on the other. As in the 
study of other continents, continual cross-reference must 
be made to the British Isles. To-day is the day of speed in 
travel, transport and communication, and just as our broad 
surveys are intended to convey magnitude, so in contrast 
by these cross-references can we stress the necessity of the 
inter-dependence of nations, exemplified by the speedy 
bridging of spaces. 


IX .—REvIsION 


This term’s work should be completed in the form of 
an entire revision, and this can be most readily and satis- 
factorily effected by a detailed and fairly scientific study 
of climate. 

Revision frequently has a dulling effect, and to avoid 
this any treatment of a topic on entirely different lines or 
from a completely different angle possesses all the advan- 
tages of a very necessary work with the added attraction 
of amplifying a certain basic knowledge already acquired. 

Here climate should be approached in definite detail, 
the objective being the major regions of the world, or, 
in other words, a knitting together—a consolidation of all 
the broad aspects of continental treatment—into a further 
world treatment. 

The study of climate should now concern closely the 
distribution of insolation, its causes and variations, the 
general zones of temperature, and the study of temperature, 
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the isotherm map, and the annual range of temperature. 
This should be followed by the study of atmospheric 
pressure, pressure and altitude, temperature and pressure, 
&c., leading to planetary winds, monsoon winds, the dis- 
tribution of pressure, cyclones and anti-cyclones. Precipi- 
tation should be treated carefully from the standpoint of 
the capacity of the air for holding moisture at varying 
temperatures—condensation, relief rains, convectional 
rains, cyclonic rains, evaporation and distribution of rain, 
storms and local winds. 

Grouping together the effects of these controls, major 
climatic regions may be determined over the world’s 
surface, and those detailed in General and Regional 
Geography for Students by Unstead and Taylor are in 
every way Satisfactory : 


i. Equatorial belts. 
ii. Regions of tropical summer rains. 
iii. Hot deserts. 
iv. Arid areas with great range of temperature. 
v. Warm temperate eastern margins. 
vi. Mediterranean areas. 
vii. and viii. Eastern and western margins in high 
latitudes. 
ix. Tundra and ice-caps. 
x. Mountain regions. 


In this course we are led back to the original starting 
point in our general scheme, and the advantages of this 
are too obvious to need detailing. Revision and emphasis 
are the natural outcome, and still abundant opportunity 
will offer itself to impress the relationship of the British 
Isles with the Empire and the world. 

Many authorities on the teaching of geography urge 
that the British Isles should form a definite part of each 
year’s work, and although one can see the reason for such 
a demand, it is felt that the treatment by linking up— 
dealing with shipping lines, commodities, &c.—gives the 
same ultimate result but reached by a happier and more 
interesting route, provided always that such points of 
contact as arise are definitely dealt with as part of the 
designed scheme of work. 

On the purely physical side, talks could be devoted to 
land forms, with the object of relating elementary geological 
description with mental pictures of the associated scenery, 
peoples, lives and livelihood, &c. Those after Herbertson 
are sufficiently comprehensive : 

Land forms: 

i. Ancient peneplain. 
ii. Unfolded lowland. 
iii. Unfolded tableland. 
iv. Folded mountains. 
v. Block mountains and basins. 
vi. Rifts. 


In summary, the suggested work for the third year is: 
British Isles and Europe; climate; land forms. 


X.—THE EXTERNAL EXAMINATION 


It will be seen in review that in the first three years the 
world has been covered three times ; once very simply as 
a whole; once in continental or large land masses; and 
finally, again, as a whole. 

This leaves the fourth year clear for the consideration 
of the examination syllabus, and the time should be set 
aside for the detailed study of the areas defined. Very 
evidently, such an external examination syllabus cannot 
be expected to be a natural development of the syllabus 
itself, but the previous years of study will lessen any 
unreasonableness that may arise. 

Here the British Isles should form an important section 
of the year’s work, and the treatment should be detailed. 
However, with continents set aside for study, the attack 
should again be on broad principles, but with greater 
attention given to the details of more freely selected areas. 
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If the examination area set is part of a continent, before 
any detailed study is attempted the continent as a whole 
should most certainly be treated. 

It frequently occurs, that the only teaching devoted 
entirely to the peoples of the world is that given in its 
most elementary form in introductory geography, whereas 
the rightful position of the subject—since it may easily be 
regarded as being the most important aspect of general 
geography—should be last, when the scholars are most 
able to appreciate the effect of environment on the mind 
and body of mankind. This forms an admirable section 
of the work leading up to ‘‘ Geography and the League 
of Nations,” which must always form the reasoned con- 
clusion of the scheme of work. 

The concluding year’s work suggested, then, is: British 
Isles; examination areas; peoples of the world; the League 
of Nations. 


XI.—OTHER CONSIDERATIONS: Books, &c. 


In this outlined and suggested basis of syllabus con- 
struction, it is not intended to convey that other lines of 
approach are wrong or even unwise. Many prefer to study 
the world in its earlier treatment along lines of latitude— 
the Three Southern Continents being a very popular group- 
ing—and since this corresponds with the important trade 
lines, much can be said for the method. The north-south 
treatment seems simpler in its earlier stages, gives greater 
opportunity to apply, impress, and amplify the first intro- 
ductions to climate, and more easily covers the whole range 
of geographical experience than the east-west method. 
It is, in consequence, felt to be better by the writer. 

Books can play an important part in the study, and of 
course they help considerably in throwing the scholar 
back on his own resources. Straightway we are faced with 
the principal considerations that the book must give ample 
material for private study and research, but at the same 
time must have definite points of attraction. As to what 
balance is to be preserved will depend on the age of the 
pupils. It is, however, the first duty of the teacher to 
see that the books cover the whole range of the syllabus, 
even if it necessitates more than one textbook per class, 
and that the book serves the master’s purpose and does 
not direct the course of study. Fortunately, there is a 
wide range from which selection can be made. 

The following suggestions are made in connexion with 
the outlined syllabus : 

First year: “ Junior Regional Geographies, III,” 
Regions of the World (U.L.P.) ; ‘‘ Human Geographies,” 
The World (Philip); ‘‘ Columbus Regional Geography,” 
Senior I, Three Southern Continents (U.L.P.). 

Second year: ‘‘ Human Geographies,” Primary IV, 
“ Columbus Regional Geographies,” Senior II, “ Human 
Geographies for Secondary Schools ” : Europe and Asia. 

Third Year: ‘‘ Columbus Regional Geographies,” Senior 
III: British Isles and Europe, ‘‘ New Regional Geo- 
graphies,” III, Part 3. British Isles and Europe (U.L.P.) ; 
“ Essentials of Geography,” Part 1 (Unstead and Taylor). 

Fourth year: “ New Regional Geographies,” III, Part 2 : 
British Isles (U.L.P.). Other texts in the same series for 
special areas. 

For practical work and mapping exercises, the texts written 
by Wallis and published by Macmillan give ample material 
and experience. 


Cost oF EpucaTION IN Maraya.—In the annual report of 
the Federated Malay States Education Department attention 
is directed to the fact that in the Federation the only education 
rate levied is a 2 per cent rate on the annual value and a 4 per 
cent rate on the unimproved value of property in sanitary board 
areas. Education in all Government vernacular schools is 
free. The fees charged in English schools run normally from 
$2 to $4 per month and there are no entrance fees, while free 
places are given to many Malays and to certain classes of poor 
pupils of other races. 
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Essays Towards a Curriculum 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


N the December number of the Journal there appeared 

a very appreciative reference to the volume entitled 
“Curriculum for Pupils of Twelve to Fifteen Years,” the 
work of a special Committee of investigation set up by the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education.* With the 
general tone of that reference, the present writer desires 
to associate himself—but with certain reservations. 

The problem with which the book deals is both important 
and urgent; indeed, its urgency may have led the Com- 
mittee to hasten unduly the date of publication. Stated 
in terms which are equally applicable on both sides of the 
Tweed, the problem is “the nature of the curriculum 
for post-primary pupils in non-secondary courses.” The 
special Committee above referred to nominated panels 
of experts in the teaching of English, history, geography, 
mathematics, science (physical and biological), music, 
art and craftsmanship, physical training, domestic arts 
and crafts, technical subjects, commercial subjects, rural 
subjects, and languages. The book consists of the reports 
of these thirteen panels of experts, preceded by an Intro- 
duction. 

The Introduction deserves entirely unqualified praise. 
It is so good as to make one wish that its writer had been 
given a roving commission to take general charge of the 
panels of experts, to see that they were in broad agree- 
ment as to their functions, and to make the sort of syn- 
thesis of their findings that would be of direct help to 
the real curriculum-maker, the head teacher of a school. 
As a matter of fact, it is difhcult to discover any close 
relation between the Introduction and the rest of the book. 

About sixty pages of the book are devoted to the teach- 
ing of English, and about forty to the teaching of science. 
By way of contrast, the panel of mathematicians claimed 
only six pages, and the musicians only four. These are 
superficial indications of what amounts, I fear, to a real 
lack of unity as to aim and method. This lack is exemplified 


e: Curriculum for Pupils of Twelve to Fifteen Years (Advanced Division) ,’ 
Complete Volume, 5s. net. Also in 13 Separate Parts, 6d. each. University of 
London Press. 


in another way. The writer of the Introduction states 
incidentally that “‘ the time demands of the various panels 
are irreconcilable in their entirety.” In other words, 
those time demands, when added up, make an impossible 
total. 

In fact, the book represents a large amount of extremely 
able but quite unco-ordinated effort. Yet the writer of 
the Introduction would be the first to admit and to insist 
that a school curriculum is rightly envisaged as an organized 
whole, and not as a mere collection of subjects, each cared 
for by an exclusive specialist. The work done by the 
specialists is a necessary preliminary, though they should 
have worked with mutual reference and comparison, 
and not independently. They would then, for example, 
have brought out with greater definiteness the fact that 
the teaching of English, so far at least as language is con- 
cerned, is by no means the exclusive concern of the 
specialist; and that for the schools in question, when 
they are situated in country districts, what is needed is 
not so much “rural subjects’’ as a curriculum which is 
influenced throughout by the school’s rural environment. 
The dissociation of art and handwork was fortunately 
prevented by their being entrusted to the same panel. 

It may be replied that the lack: of co-ordination here 
pointed out was known to the writers, and is admitted at 
various points in the body of the book, and that they are 
being blamed for neglecting what they did not propose 
to do. Be it so. But then the book bears the wrong 
title. It does not set forth a curriculum, but only the 
hope of a curriculum. The real work of research will begin 
where these bands of specialists leave off, and it will have 
to be done by the ablest teachers in the schools, aided by 
sympathetic inspectors and directors. Meantime, I should 
prefer to call this book “ Essays Towards a Curriculum.” 
If I were the head of one of these schools, I should pick 
up this book expecting it to provide me with, so to speak, 
a suggestively and adaptably designed house; but I should 
find myself actually provided with several generous cart- 
loads of excellent bricks. 


Rapid Methods of Arithmetical Division 


By A. H. Russet, B.A., Headmaster East Bristol Central School, Bristol 


F all the processes in elementary arithmetic, division 
offers the greatest possibilities for improvements in 
the setting out of the work. 

The following arrangement enables very many of these 
calculations to be performed with extraordinary rapidity 
and with the minimum risk of error. It is based on a 
principle which has been known for a long time, and a 
note in a well known arithmetic states ‘‘ The method is 
capable of extension in many ways, but soon becomes so 
complicated that, though interesting in theory, the exten- 
sions are not very useful in practice.’’ Fortunately I had 
discovered my arrangement before I read that it couldn't 
be done. 


Suppose we start with division by 99. 
Since 100 — 99 = I and I over, 
.”. 500 — 99 = 5 and 5 over, 
Hence 531 — 99 = 5 and 5 + 31 = 36 over. 
Now arrange the work as follows, giving plenty of room 
between the figures. 
Example 1. 


99 ) 6 3 7 434 364 678 Bis 


6 4 3 6 = 8and 53 over. 


Working : 
637 — 99 = 6 and 37 + 6 = 43 over. 
432 — 99 = 4 and 32 + 4 = 36 over. 
364 — 99 = 3 and 64 + 3 = 67 over. 


By the arrangement given, the figure in the quotient is 
placed immediately under the number to which it has to 
be added. This division is therefore resolved into a simple 
addition sum, the hundreds figure each time being placed 
in the quotient. 


Suppose any remainder is greater than 99 we can adjust 
as follows : 


Example 2. 
99)8 9 3 *7 7 5 *8 6 "7 
8 o 2 7 0 3 8 
I I I and 6 over. 
9 o 2 8 o 3 9g and 6 over. 
Working : 


Write down 8 in the quotient : 
8 + 93 = IOI. 
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Since this is 2 more than 99, place a 1 under the 8 and | Working : 
Carry 2. | 34 — 6 = 28; 2 down. 
27 — 99 = 0. 85 — 2 = 83; 8 down. 
277 + 99 = 2 and 77 + 2 = 79 over. 37 — 8 = 29; 2 down. 
795 + 99 = 7 and 7 + 95 = 102 over. 95 — 2 = 93. 
Since this is 3 more than 99 we again enter 1 under the 7 
and write a small 3 in front of the figure 8. Heme 7: en eee 
The rest of the work is self explanatory. OU) 3) NOS. ee 8 
Suppose we wish to divide by 98 or 97 we merely add, 
in like manner, two or three times the quotient, as the oS. eS eae ek 
coor may De 37 — 9 =4and1 over; 18 — 4 = 14. 
Since 100 — 98 = 1 and 2 over, 14 — 9 = I and 5 over; 56 — I = 55. 
317 + 98 = 3 and 6 + 17 = 23 over. 55 — 9 = 6 and I over; 13 — 6 = 7. 
7-9 = 0. 
Sa ee 15 6 4 3 877 87g ony 74 — 9 = 8 and 2 over; 28 — 8 = 
I always divide by such numbers as 73, 112 and 488 or 
5 7 5 8 8 and 97 over. 487 by the same method, taking usually not more than one 
—— second for each figure in the answer. 
Working : Example 8. 
564 — 98 = 5 and 64 + Io = 74 over. 73)5 9 7 76 $98 544 
743 + 98 = 7 and 43 + 14 = 57 over. 
577 — 98 = 5 and 77 + 10 = 87 over. 9 E S and as 
872 — 98 = 8 and 72 + 16 = 88 over. SN 
881 — 98 = 8 and 81 + 16 = 97 over. Working : , i 
RER Divide by 7, and deduct 3 times the quotient from the 
oo. first remainder to find the true remainder. 
since 100 — 97 = 1 and 3 over, ss oan aad i 
: Se eed ee eros Dae a AND OVEN 
37 ~ 24 = 13. 
The Laa of rapid work in this, as in mental multiplication, 13 -- 7 = 1 and 6 over: 
is merely the ability to add double columns of figures 66 = 3 = 63. l 
practically instantaneously. 63 — 7 try 8: and 7 over: 
Example 4. l 78 — 24 = 54: 
97)4 5 6 87 %6 5 839 26r 54 +7 = 7and 5 over: 54 — 21 = 33. 
This is much quicker than dividing 73 by the third, 
4 6 o 8 8 2and 67 over. tenth and tenth rule, as used in finding the interest on a 
7 : sum of money for any given number of days. 
4 7 o 8 9 2 and 67 over. Example 9. 
Working : 112)4 5 6 °7 8 %9 
Write down 4. 56+ 12 = 68. 4 o 7 8 and 53 over. 
Write down 6. 87 + 18 = 105. 


Add 1 to the 6 and carry 8. 

86 — 97 = 0. 

865 — 97 = 8 and 65 + 24 = 89 over. 
Write down 8. 99 + 24 = 123. 

Add 1 to the 8 and carry 26, &c. 


The method applies equally well to divisors such as 89, 88, 
87; 69, 68, 67; 49, 48, 47; 29, 28, 27, &c. Suppose we 
wish to divide by 79, merely divide by 80, that is by 8, 
and add the quotient obtained to the first remainder to 
find the true remainder, thus: 


Example 5 
79)6 4 5 "3 "7 5 "4 
8 1 6 ọỌọ 3 and 7 over. 
Working : 
64 — 8 = 8; 5+ 8 = 13. 
13 — 8 = I and 5 over; 53 + I = 54. 
54 — 8 = 6 and 6 over; 67 + 6 = 73. 
73 — 8 = 9 and I over; 15 + 9 = 24. 


24-8 =3;54+3=7. 


It will be evident that divisors such as IoI, 102; Qf, 


92; 71, 72, 73, &c. can also be used in the same way. In 
such cases we subtract the quotient from the first remainder 


to obtain the true remainders. 


Example 6. 
IOI ) 6 3 4 285 e3» 295 


6 2 8 2 and 93 over. 


Divide by 11 and deduct twice the quotient from the 
first remainder to find the true remainder. 


Working : 
45 — 11 = 4 and I over: 16 — 8 = 8. 
8 — II =o. 
87 — II = 7 and 10 over: 108 — 14 = 94. 
94 — 11 = 8 and 6 over: 69 — 16 = 53 Over. 


Example 10. 


Dividing by 488 or similar numbers requires proficiency 
in double column addition, but, given that, the working is 
just as easy. Merely divide by 500, that is, by 5, and add 
12 times the quotient to the remainder to find the true 
remainder. 

488) 5 1 3 336 2 1884 2487 
4 and 47 over. 
I 


I oO 5 2 


I O 5 2 5 


Working : 

513 — 500 = I and 13 over. 
13 + 12 = 25: 

256 — 500 = O. 

2562 — 500 = 5 and 62: 

62 + 69 = 122. 
12 > 5 = 2 and 2 over. 

224 + 24 = 248. 
24 — 5 = 4 and 4 over. 


487 + 48 gives an extra 1 and 47 over. 
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Adapting Education to Industrial Change in South Wales 


By Evan T. Davis, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Secretary for Education, West Sussex 


REPORT of an unusual kind has just been issued by 
the Welsh Department of the Board of Education. 
In July, 1930, Sir Charles Trevelyan, then President of the 
Board of Education, appointed an Office Committee, 
presided over by the Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Morgan 
Jones, M.P., with the following terms of reference: “To 
inquire into the statutory and voluntary provision of educa- 
tional facilities in the South Wales coalfield, having reference 
to the present and future occupations and the cultural and 
physical welfare (a) of persons between the ages of 15 and 
21, and (b) of persons of an older age; and to consider 
what measures might be taken with a view to securing a 
modification or an extension of those facilities, together 
with a greater degree of co-operation between the various 
bodies providing them.” 

The Report is called ‘‘ Educational] Problems in the South 
Wales Coalfield,’’ and in a preface Sir Percy Watkins points 
out that many of the recommendations made therein involve 
co-operation and co-ordination and not, at this stage, any 
considerable additional expenditure. The introductory chap- 
ter is a striking and succinct picture of the extent of the 
South Wales coalfield and of subsidiary industries which 
have grown up with coal-mining. In the main, the huge popu- 
lation of South Wales has developed on extractive industries 
which have not been expanded with any view to the future. 
Coal has been scooped out of the Welsh valleys with the 
recklessness of unthinking youth which has come into a 
large fortune. Whilst the game lasted, it was a jolly one, 
but the pace is slowing down owing to influences and factors 
which are now beginning to be realized. The change has 
come so suddenly that South Wales has not had time to 
do what South Staffordshire did when it discovered that 
extractive industries, like mining camps, must “ peter 
out,” t.e. to build up the second stage of industry, the 
manufacturing industries which require coal, iron, steel, 
copper (for electrical work), and tin. 

Had South Wales but looked ahead, a growing volume of 
manufacture of motor cars, metal goods of every kind, arti- 
ficial silks, &c., would have absorbed the unrequired surplus 


of labour as it was thrown out by a shrinking coal industry. 
It had everything in its favour ; a magnificent seaboard, and 
a pool of labour which cannot be excelled in the world, for 
the Welsh coal-miner raised even the cutting of coal to an 
art. Wales was a pioneer in public secondary education, 
but this was, and still is, too academic in type and leads to 
professional jobs which do not exist in sufficient numbers in 
Wales. It has recently developed an excellent system of 
technical evening classes linked up to institutions of higher 
technical education especially in coal-mining, and to the 
University of Cardiff with a fairly strong engineering side, 
and Swansea, with a strong metallurgical side. There has, 
however, been no co-ordination between secondary and 
technical education, no attempt at technical bias of a 
preparatory kind within the secondary system, no junior 
technical or junior commercial schools. In the first chapter, 
examples are given of subsidiary industries which have 
been developed—oil refining, lime, cement and brick manu- . 
facture, metal smelting, &c. 

In the third chapter the existing provision for technical 
education is reviewed and found insufficient and defective in 
co-ordination. The excellence of the provision of cultural 
education for adolescence and adult life in Wales is recog- 
nized, but it is suggested that the emphasis on providing 
education for leisure has exceeded that on providing educa- 
tion for hfe. The major recommendation is for the setting up 
of Advisory Councils for further education and cultural 
occupations for the whole of the South Wales area and an 
appeal is made to education authorities to look beyond 
artificial boundaries of jurisdiction and to remember that 
questions of the exact adjustment of cost to benefits received 
is a matter of secondary importance compared with the in- 
dustrial and educational vigour and well-being of the whole 
area. An excellent report on original lines : one hopes it has 
not come too late and that South Wales is well furnished with 
captains of industry willing to adventure a little in advance 
so that there may be room for the new generation which 
this report will produce in South Wales if its recommenda- 
tions be adopted with thoroughness and courage. 


Personal Paragraphs 


TEACHERS welcome especially the honours conferred 
on Prof. Geddes, Miss Margaret Tuke, Mr. Percy Harris, 
M.P., and Colonel John Buchan, M.P. Prof. Geddes has 
influenced education for long and in many ways; his 
recognition has been long delayed. Mr. Harris has been 
an invaluable supporter of the cause of education in 
Parliament and in administrative circles. Colonel Buchan 
has closely identified himself with education in Scotland ; 
and Miss Tuke is well known for her marked administration 
of Bedford College for Women. The complete roll of 
educationists appearing in the New Year Honours List is 
as follows: Baronet: Percy Alfred Harris, M.P. (chief 
spokesman for education for the Liberal Party in recent 
Parliaments), for political and public services. Knights: 
Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad, J.P., Minister for Education, 
Government of Bombay; Patrick Geddes, Emeritus 
Professor of Botany, St. Andrews University, lately 
Bombay Government Professor of Sociology and 
Civics, University of Bombay, for services to education ; 
Major John Evelyn Leslie Wrench, C.M.G., Founder 
of the Overseas League and the English-Speaking 
Union. Companion of Honour: John Buchan, M.P., 
for public, educational and literary services. C.S.I.: Sir 
George Anderson, C.I.E., Indian Educational Service 
(retired), lately Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 
C.I.E.: John Pierson Bulkeley, Indian Education Service, 


Director of Public Instruction, Burma; Arthur Beatson 
Reid, Indian Civil Service, Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. D.B.E.: Miss Margaret Janson Tuke, formerly 
Principal, Bedford College for Women; Miss Edith Mary 
Brown, Principal Women’s Hospital and Christian Medical 
College, Ludhiana, Punjab. C.B.E.: George Kenneth 
Menzies, Secretary to the Royal Society of Arts. O.B.E.: 
Idris Davies, J.P., Chairman of the Brecon County Council, 
of the District Education Committee and of the County 
School Governors ; Miss Margaret Bridget Duffey (Sister 
Mary Immaculate, C.P.), Principal of St. Joseph’s College, 
Bradford ; Thomas Galway Houston, J.P., for 47 years 
Headmaster of Coleraine Academical Institution, a Senator 
of Queen’s University, Belfast; Robert Rolfe Williams, 
Director of Education, Rhondda Local Education Authority. 
M.B.E.: Joseph Augustus De Suze, for services to edu- 
cation in the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago ; James Fogg, 
Juvenile Employment Officer under the Liverpool Edu- 
cation Authority ; Edward Arthur Grenfell, Headmaster 
of the Devon and Exeter Central School for boys; Miss 
Elsie Jane Mair, formerly teacher in the Portknockie Public 
School, Banffshire; Miss Euphemia Maria Russell (Sister 
Mary Agnes), formerly Headmistress of the Catholic 
School, Crispin Street; Miss Ida Samuel, J.P., Chairman 
of the Stepney Juvenile Advisory Committee ; William 
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John Steward, Manager of the Ministry of Labour Training 
Centre at Claydon, Suffolk; Miss Harriet Louisa Tilney, 
Headmistress of the Cromer Infants’ School; Miss Eliza- 
beth Winfield, Headmistress of the Kirkstall Road Council 
Girls’ School, Leeds, a Past-President of the National 
Association of Head Teachers. Honorary M.B.E.: Sheikh 
Hussam Eddin Jarallah, Inspector of Education, Palestine. 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal : the Rev. Joseph Ferguson McFadyen, 
D.D., former Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University ; William 
Nunan, M.D., Police Surgeon and Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
= = x 

Mr. JOHN HENRY FOWLER died in Bristol on January 
16 last at the age of 72. He was educated at Manchester 
Grammar School and at St. Peter’s School, York, and 
entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1880 with a classical 
scholarship. He took firsts in Moderations and Greats 
and the Chancellor’s Essay prize. For eight years he 
taught the classical sixth at Manchester, and then went 
to Clifton under Glazebrook, first as master of the lower 
sixth and afterwards in command of all the English in the 
school. He was a worthy successor to the two Harrow 
masters, E. E. Bowen and Townsend Warner, as a leader 
in the cause of English teaching. He insisted on the essay 
as being the most important part of a boy’s work. Because 
this subject is so difficult to teach, many masters are content 
to take but a tepid interest in it. But Fowler was keen 
and could be compared to the best of the French, such as 
Joseph Bezard. His little book on essay-writing is well 
known, as well as many texts and series in English which 
he edited. He was a firm supporter of the English Asso- 
ciation, by which he will be much missed. His many 
pupils throughout the world will mourn the passing of an 
inspiring teacher and a firm friend. 

* a * 

THE present Head of Rossall retires after the end of the 
summer term. A new Head has been chosen in the person 
of Mr. H. G. M. Clarke, of Cambridge, aged 33, assistant 
master of Winchester College. It is rather strange that 
two cases should have occurred lately of headships running 
in families. At Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea, 
a new Head, Mr. J. E. Taylor, aged 32, assistant master 
of Tonbridge, has just been appointed. whose father and 
grandfather held the post of headmaster at that same 
school. Thus a representative of the family has been at 
the head of affairs since 1862. In the case of Rossall, we 
hear that the grandfather of the Headmaster elect, was 
made Head of Stafford Grammar School in 1860 ; his father, 
Mr. Clarke II was Head of Acton County School for many 
years, and it was from that school that Mr. Clarke III 
won his scholarship to St. Paul’s. There is, we understand, 
another coincidence: a present master at Rossall was a 
boarder at Hymers College, when the boarding house was 
under the charge of the future Head of Acton, and knew his 
future chief in his earliest years. We may perhaps add, 
without a thought of “ rubbing upon old sores,” that long 
ago Mr. Clarke II tried to succeed Mr. Houghton, now 
leaving Rossall, when he gave up Stratford-on-Avon 
Grammar School on his preferment to St. Edmund’s School, 
Canterbury. At the end of his time at St. Paul’s, 
Mr. H. G. M. Clarke won an open scholarship in mathe- 
matics at Trinity, Cambridge. He served for a time as 
second lieutenant in the R.E., was wounded in France and 
recovered not long before the armistice. His university 
career was thus impeded. He obtained a first-class Math. 
Trip., Pt. I, a second-class His. Trip., Pt. II, and went down 
to take up an appointment as assistant master at Winchester. 
He married a descendant of David Ricardo, the economist. 

e $ 2 

THE RıcuT REV. THE Lorp BISHOP OF MANCHESTER 
has recently appointed the Rev. G. W. Skeet to be Diocesan 
Adviser in Religious Education in the Diocese of Man- 
chester. For over five years Mr. Skeet has been Head- 
master of the Manchester Cathedral Choir School, and a 
Clerk in Orders in the Cathedral, and his new appointment 


may be considered as a recognition of his good work in 
the School. Previous to his ordination Mr. Skeet was 
engaged in important administrative work in the Civil 
Service in connexion with educational and welfare work 
amongst lads in the North-West area, and from 1912 to 
1918 was Headmaster of the Frome School, which was a 
very successful Local Centre of the College of Preceptors. 
Mr. Skeet has been actively connected with adult educa- 
tion, and has been a tutor in the W.E.A. and Church 
Tutorial Association movements, and is also a member of 
Convocation of the University of Manchester. Mr. Skeet’s 
appointment is one which has met with wide approval 
by both clergy and laity in a diocese where educational 
activities have reached a high standard. 
x +% +% 


Dr. C. J. Prescott, who recently retired from the 
Headmastetship of Newington College, Sydney, N.S.W., 
was one of the many old Kingswood boys (including 
A. H. S. Lucas of Sydney Grammar School, and G. E. 
Blanch of Melbourne) who brought to Australia all the 
great traditions of English school life. He is remembered 
with affectionate regard by his contemporaries at Worcester 
(Oxford) in the later ’seventies, as a most helpful and dis- 
tinguished member of his College. His “first ” was a fore- 
gone conclusion, but in addition to that he found time 
for a far from superficial acquaintance with many other 
paths of knowledge. To this he added physical advantages, 
a compelling address, and a genuine belief in the vocation 
of the schoolmaster and the minister. His educational 
career in N.S.W. covers a short period as classical tutor at 
the Methodist Theological Institution, fourteen years as 
the first Headmaster and President of the Ladies’ College 
at Norwood, and nearly thirty-two years as Headmaster 
of the great Methodist boys’ school—Newington College. 
It is imposslble to recount his services to Newington: his 
whole heart and soul were in his work, and his name, 
together with that of Mrs. Prescott (once a vital force and 
now a fragrant and blessed memory), is revered wherever 
Newington boys are to be found. He has been a man 
of mark in many spheres, and, at least as much as any man 
of his day, has advanced the cause of reunion. All recent 
papers and journals have recognized his splendid work as 
a schoolmaster, a divine, and a citizen. 

= * £ 

Tue City of London School for Girls has sustained a 
grievous loss through the death, on January 10, of the 
Headmistress, Miss Hilda Doris Bugby (Math. Tripos), at 
the early age of 42. Miss Bugby has held office for four 
years only. She was educated at the James Allen’s Girls’ 
School and at Girton. She served successively on the staffs 
of the Brighton and Hove High School, the Bradford Girls’ 
Grammar School, and St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s Gram- 
mar School for Girls. In 1927 she was appointed to succeed 
Miss Strudwick (who followed Miss F. R. Gray at St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School) as Headmistress of the City of London School 
for Girls. The Church of St. Lawrence Jewry was thronged 
with pupils and past pupils and the Governors of the School 
at the memorial service on January 19. The Rector, the 
Rev. W. P. Besley, in his address, spoke of the ineradicable 
impression which Miss Bugby had made on all concerned 
with the school during her short term of office, and of her 
devoted concern for the welfare of her pupils, even in the 
midst of great suffering. He reminded the girls that their 
grief at their loss must be tempered with thankfulness for 
her fine example. 

* * 

Mr. Rosert Rofe WILtiaMs, who has just retired from 
the post of Director of Education in the Rhondda Valley, 
was awarded the O.B.E. in the recent Honours List. 
Mr. Williams has been associated for most of his life with 
education in the Rhondda and has made many striking 
contributions to educational development in Wales. His 
contribution to the problem of industrial distress amongst 
youth in his area has been noteworthy. 

ONLOOKER. 
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BELL’S STANDARD 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS 


Messrs. Bell’s Catalogue has long been well known for the wide range of mathematical 
books which it contains. Here is a selected list of new and standard textbooks. Full 
details of these, and of many other works by Messrs. DuRrELL, Fawpry, 
PENDLEBURY, BAKER and Bourne, BoRCHARDT and PzErrortT, and other well- 
known authors, as well as of BELL’s MATHEMATICAL SERIES (edited by Prof. W. P. 
MILNE), will be found in Bell’s Mathematics Catalogue, sent free on application. 


ARITHMETIC 


ARITHMETIC. By C. V. DURELL, M.A., 
and R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. Eleventh edition. 
4s. Also in four parts. 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 
CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A. Twenty-second 
edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 


W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 
Twelfth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


ARITHMETIC. By H. FREEMAN, M.A. 


Eleventh edition, completely revised. 2s. 9d. 


ARITHMETIC. By F. W. DOBBS, M.A., and 
H. K. MARSDEN, M.A. Part I, eighth edition, 
33. 6d. Part II, fifth edition, 2s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By R. C.FAW- 
DRY. Second edition. 2s.] With answers, 2s. 6d. 


A “ SHILLING ” ARITHMETIC. By 
CHARLES PENDLEBURY and W. S. BEARD. 
956th thousand. 1s. 9d.; with answers, 2s. 3d. 


ALGEBRA 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. 
BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Forty- 
fourth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By 
C. V. DURELL, M.A. Parts I and II, fourth edition. 
In various forms, from 3s. Part III, from 2s. 6d. 

Part IV (Higher Certificate work) in the press. 
MATRICULATION ALGEBRA. Byc. V. 
DURELL, M.A., and G. W. PALMER, M.A. Eighth 
edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 

ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By JOHN 


MILNE, M.A., and J. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., 
B.Sc. Tenth edition. 5s. Also in two parts. 


GRAPHS 


GRAPH BOOK. An Exercise Book and Text- 
book. By C. V. DURELL, M.A., and A. W. 
SIDDONS, M.A. Fifth edition. Manilla covers, 
1s. 9d.; stiff boards, 2s. Teachers’ edition, 2s. 6d. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


GEOMETRY 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By V. LE NEVE FOSTER, M.A. Eighth edition. 
Parts I and II, together, 5s. 6d. Part II, 3s. 6d. 
SIMPLIFIED GEOMETRY. By C. V. 
DURELL, M.A., and C. O. TUCKEY, M.A. 4s. 
Also in parts. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By C. V. 
DURELL. Ninth edition. 4s. 6d. Also in three parts. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY By W.M 
BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Eighteenth 
edition. 5s. 6d. Also in parts. 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By W.G. 
BORCHARDT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, 
M.A. Thirteenth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in parts. 


TRIGONOMETRY 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY. By W. G. 
BORCHARDT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, 
M.A. Nineteenth edition. 5s. 6d. Also in two parts. 


STAGE “A” TRIGONOMETRY. B 
C. V. DURELL. 1s.6d. With four-fig. tables. 1s. a 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
By C. V. DU M.A., and R. M. WRIGHT, 
M.A. Sixth edition. şs. Also in parts. 


ADVANCED TRIGONOMETRY. BycC.V. 
DURELL and A. ROBSON, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By H. L. 
REED, M.A. Tenth edition. şs. 


MECHANICS 


STATICS. By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
Fourteenth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


DYNAMICS. By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc- 
Tenth edition. 6s. Also in two parts. 


A SCHOOL MECHANICS. By C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Sixth edition. Three parts. 3s. each. 


EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. By A. ROB- 
SON, M.A., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Correspondence 


THE MARKING OF EXAMINATION PAPERS 


It seems possible that the process of editorial compression has 
failed to do justice to the experiment authorized by the Durham 
University Schools Examinations Board in connexion with 
English at the School Leaving Certificate Examination, and to 
which reference was made under the above heading on page 31 
of the January issue. 

The veriest tyro in examining would have expected dis- 
crepancies of the character mentioned from the work of seven 
people ‘‘ working independently,” the more especially as it seems 
probable that these seven people were experienced teachers 
but not experienced examiners. 

The experiment as described could not be a test of the 
examining since it breaks two definite canons in examining 
technique. First, examining is not designed to discover absolute 
merit but relative merit. Secondly, the results were not 
standardized ; had they been, the ability of the seven people as 
assessors would have been estimated and the tale of discrepancies 
would have been different. 

Finally, examining is usually performed by a team working 
with and for a chief examiner who is charged with the special 
responsibility of “ licking the team into shape ” ; and it is the 
business of the chief examiner, even when he does not set the 
paper, to see that the marking is related to the purpose of the 
questioning. Apparently none of the seven acted as a chief 
examiner, hence the experiment could not yield results of com- 
parative value. Such amateurish efforts are not to be com- 
mended. Research in examining is eminently desirable, but such 
futile experimenting has little value, for it can only demonstrate 
anew something which has been known for years.—OMEGA. 


Your correspondent, ‘“‘ Omega,” is correct in thinking that the 
paragraph to which he refers does not, owing to necessary com- 
pression, do full justice to the experiment described. The note 
did, however, divert attention to the article in the A.M.A., in 
which many more details are given. I may add that the seven 
people concerned were experienced examiners as well as ex- 
perienced teachers, and that they were specially recommended 
by the Secretaries of other Boards. Thus, if the Durham Board 
was unlucky in its choice, then three other Boards were equally 
unlucky. Personally I agree that standardization is necessary, 
and it seems to me that the experiment will strengthen the 
demand for standardization on national lines. Nothing but 
good can, I believe, come from an investigation of the matter 
by the Examinations Council.—TuHE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL—ITS PLACE IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


I should like to be allowed briefly to reply to a few of the 
questions raised by “ Omega” in his letter of the January 
issue. 

I am able to “ state categorically that the least intelligent of 
the scholars is less intelligent than the average of all my pupils.” 
A comparison of the records of scholarship holders among them- 
selves only would merely prove that some scholars are better 
than others. 

This being so, my critic acknowledges that “f it matters.” It 
was because I shared this view that I thought the results of my 
laborious analysis were of more than domestic interest. I 
should like to make it clear, however, that I am not attacking 
the existing scholarship examination methods. Vocational 
guidance is admittedly very difficult, and it appears to me that 
a frank discussion of our failures is one of the best roads to 
progress. 

If a boy, scholar or fee-payer, fails to make ample use of the 
facilities offered by these schools, it matters to the boy himself, 
for he might have done better in another walk of life ; it matters 
to another boy who might have occupied his place and made 
better use of it; it matters to the employer who will ultimately 
offer this boy work and most of all it matters to the taxpayer, 
who pays for his training. 


The question of whether trade schools are necessary and 
whether they should continue raises a matter of policy which it 
is not within my province to discuss, but the quotation I gave 
from the Board of Education report on these schools in general 
and my own experience with a very large number of engineering 
firms, both indicate that these schools are serving a very useful 
purpose, and that the demand for boys trained in this way is 
at present considerably in excess of the supply. Can the same 
be said of every other type of school maintained at the public 


? 
expense : A. H. STUART. 


ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


A reviewer in your January issue says that the great argument 
used against artificial languages is their lack of literature. I 
should not accept the term artificial as truly applicable to Espe- 
ranto; but waiving this point, I should at least like to point 
out that this charge cannot be laid accurately against Esperanto. 
The current issue of The British Esperantist contains a description 
of the Esperanto library at this address, which contains 12,800 
entries, apart from 100 current magazines, and interested visitors 
are cordially welcomed. The list is as follows : 


o Generalajo 150 
1 Filozofio .. “A sa 350 
2 Religio 500 
3 Sociologio .. goo 
4 Filologio 1,050 
5 Scienco i 650 
6 Teknologio 1,200 
7 Arto, Sporto 400 
8 Literaturo .. zi T ge 1,950 
9 Historio, Geografio, Biografio 1,850 
Eo Esperanta Movado si Re 1,500 
E: Esperanto Aplikata .. ae 600 
E 1/9 Esperanta Lingvo T T 1,600 
G.L. Gazetaro (propaganda, literatura) 100 
12,800 

Alfabeta Indekso 9,800 
Slipara sumo 22,600 


Montacu C. BuTLER, M.R.S.T. 
(Secretary, British Esperanto Association) . 


142 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


THE CINEMA IN EpucaAT1ON.—Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Ltd., issue a very attractive periodical entitled Zhe Nelsonian, 
describing their books, which contains also a number of pithy 
and generally useful articles on educational method. The first 
article in the January issue, by the editor, Dr. Richard Wilson, 
invites attention by reason of the curious title, ‘‘ The Dance of 
St. Vitus.” It seems that Dr. Wilson has been attracted by the 
suggestion of a critic that photography is not an art but a disease, 
and he thinks that the cinema is “ that form of disease known as 
St. Vitus’ Dance.” For this reason, Dr. Wilson says, “ as 
educationists we have little or no use for the films, and not even 
for the so-called ‘educational’ variety.” With much that 
Dr. Wilson says there must be general agreement. The themes 
of many films are undoubtedly unfit for juvenile audiences but 
whether the ‘‘ devil’s dance ” as he terms the rapidity of action, 
or the swift changes from foreground to middle distance or 
background, “‘ which is sufficient to bewilder an Einstein ” really 
bother children is very doubtful. Indeed, we doubt very much 
if the children of to-day, accustomed as they are to swiftly 
moving traffic on the roads, to aeroplanes and all the devices of 
modern life, would find the attraction he seems to think exists 
in the old myriorama, with its beauty and detail over which the 
children can pore. His concluding comments, that “ the film is, 
by its very nature, anti-educational and wasteful of time and 
effort in the class-room ” shows grave lack of appreciation of the 
possibilities, not yet realized we admit, of this new educational 
instrument. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 


EXECUTIVE: THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL 


Representative of the Teaching Profession 
(Established by Act of Parliament and constituted by Orders in Council) 


In accordance with Article 6, Section II (a) of the Teachers Registration Council 
Order, 1926, notice is hereby given that Registered Teachers may submit, not later 
than the 1st day of March, 1932, the names of candidates for election to the 
Council for the quinquennial period beginning on July 1, 1932. 


Nominations forms and full particulars may be obtained on application to: 


The Secretary, 


Royal Society of Teachers, 
47 Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C.1 


None save Registered Teachers may vote in the election above mentioned, and all qualified 
teachers not already Registered should write immediately for the Form of Application. 


All who are admitted to the Register before February 27, 1932, will be entitled to vote 


in the election. 


THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(INCORPORATED) 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


THE 
“CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND” 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 1932 


For approved Male Candidates whose parents are natural born 
British subjects 


TWO “ CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND” SENIOR TRAVEL- 
LING SCHOLARSHIPS OF £150 EACH will be awarded by 
the Commercial Education Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce in 1932. Candidates, to qualify, must obtain not less 
than 60 per cent of the maximum marks in the Chamber’s Senior 
Spring Examination in English. The Scholarships will then be 
awarded on the results of the Chamber's Senior Spring Examination 


in Modern Foreign Languages. Only one foreign language may 
be offered. 


TWO “ CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND ” JUNIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS OF £60 EACH will be awarded by the Commercial 
Education Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce in 
1932—one on the results of the Winter (February) Examination 
and one on the results of the Summer (June) Examination. Candi- 
dates, to qualify, must pass the Full Junior Commercial Education 
Certificate Examination of the Chamber. 

THE LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the Senior Spring 
Examination is March 7, 1932. 

THE LATEST DATES for receiving entries for the Full Junior 
Examinations are January 18, 1932, and June 6, 1932. 


Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time-Tables, and all par- 
ticulars relating to the Examinations may be obtained (post free, 4d.) 
on application to ROBERT E. T. RIDOUT, Principal, Commercial Education 
Department, London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4. A copy will be sent gratis to teachers. 


University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


SUMMER TERM, 1932 
MARCH 1 to JUNE 30 


HOLIDAY COURSES begin July 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 
‘‘Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Excursions in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES : 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 
BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner in the January Competition is ‘‘ Atossa,” 
proxime accessit, “ Fretful.”’ 


The winner of the December Competition was Miss V. 
Naish, 22 Cornwall Road, London, W. 11. 


We classify the forty-six versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Atossa, Fretful, Simplicissimus, Polydor, Trina, 
Als ob, Winton, A. K. M., R. A. D., Sadko, Katty 
Ann, Lupin, Perrichon, Ilper, Beetle, Hildegardis, 
Chardonne, H. S. W., Magister, J. S., Cairnmount, 
Bad Job, C. D. B., Woodlea, Iceberg. 


Class II.—Dane, Conatrix, Cadwal, M. K., Nedgus, H. R., 
Gine, J. E. M., Krampus, Memus, Cymbeline, 
Peg, E. H. S. 
Class III.—Springbok, Madeleine, Rembrandt, Tyro, Silver 
Fox, Aschenputtel, Onyx, Lohengrin. 


TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE FROM ‘“‘ HERR, ERBARME DICH 
MEINER ! ” BY LEO PERUTZ. (Phaidon-Verlag, Vienna.) 


Es gab auch viele Unschuldige unter den Opfern der Tscheka. 
Aber was bedeuten diese Worte : Schuld und Unschuld ? Jeder 
handelt nach dem Gesetz, das Gott in ihn gesenkt hat. Jeder tut, 
was er tun muss. 

Die gefangene Zarin fragte einmal in Jekaterinburg einen ihrer 
Wachter, einen roten Offizier, der früher bei den kaiserlichen 
Gardeulanen gedient hatte: “ Um Christi willen, warum tun 
Sie das? Warum sind Sie Bolschewik geworden ? Sie, ein 
ehemaliger Gardeulan ! ” 

Er stand stramm vor ihr, sie war für ihn noch immer die 
Zariza. 

“ Dienst!” gab er zur Antwort. “ Dienst! Ihr habt ihn 
uns gelehrt.” 

“ Aber damals dienten Sie doch dem Zaren und jetzt dienen 
Sie diesem Lenin ! ” 

“ Das Volk,” sagte der ehemalige Gardeulan und legte die 
Hand salutierend an seine Mütze, ‘‘ das Volk hat geruht, es so 
zu wollen, und so musste es geschehen.” 

Dienst! Felix Edmundowitsch Dscherschynski, der Vorsit- 
zende der allrussischen Tscheka, tat seinen Dienst, und nichts 
anderes als seinen Dienst. Das Volk hatte geruht, es so zu 
wollen. 

Er war kein alltaglicher Mensch. Er stammte aus dem 
polnischen Kleinadel, frühzeitig war er nach Russland gekommen, 
er hatte studiert und war Kommunist geworden. Er las die 
deutschen Philosophen Schelling und Schopenhauer und die 
grossen Dichter aller Länder: Balzac, Hamsum, Turgenjew 
und Dostojewski. Er rezitierte die Gedichte Verlaines und 
Baudelaires. Er spielte Cello. Und er unterzeichnete mit 
ruhiger Hand tagtäglich zwei Dutzend Todesurteile. 


TRANSLATED BY '' ATOSSA ”’ 


There were also many innocent persons among the victims 
of the Cheka. But what meaning have these words: guilt and 
innocence ? Every one acts according to the law which God has 
laid down for him. Every one does what he must. 

One day in Ekaterinburg the Czarina, who was in prison there, 
asked one of her warders, an officer of the Red Army, who had 
previously served with the Imperial Uhlan Life-guards: “ In 
Christ’s name, why do you do what you are doing ? Why have 
you turned Bolshevik ? You—a former Uhlan Life-guard ! ” 

He stood at attention before her—she had never ceased to be 
the Tsaritsa for him. 

“ Duty!’ he replied. “ Service! You it was who taught us 
that.” 

“ But in those days it was the Czar you served and now you 
serve this Lenin ! ” 

‘‘ The people,” said the former Uhlan Life-guard, and touched 
his cap in salute, ‘‘ the people has been pleased so to will it, and 
so it had to be.” 

Duty! Felix Edmundovich Dzerzhinsky, the chairman of the 
Cheka of all the Russias, did his duty, and nothing hut his duty. 
The people had been pleased so to will it. 

He was no ordinary man. He belonged by birth to the Polish 
lesser gentry, had come early in his life to Russia, had been a 
student, and had turned Communist. He read the German 
philosophers, Schelling and Schopenahuer, and the great fiction 
writers of every country—Balzac, Hamsun, Turgenev, Dostoiev- 
ski. He recited the poems of Verlaine and Baudelaire. He played 
the ’cello. And he signed every day with a steady hand two 
dozen death sentences. 


We so much regret putting an unnecessary difficulty in 
the path of translators—das Gott ihn gesenkt hat, which 
should have been das Gott in thn gesenkt hat. Most of our 
competitors were sufficiently good German scholars to 
pounce on the error, and many cleverly substituted 
geschenkt, although the absence of a dative gave them 
pause. But we are proud of the number of our readers 
who unerringly detected the real omission, and we warmly 
commend them all by name, as follows: “M. K.” 
“ Cadwal,” “ Cairnmount,” ‘‘ Magister,” ‘‘ Iceberg,” “ Silver 
Fox,” who all put implanted in him, and “ Lupin ” for 
put in his heart, “ Hildegardis,” put into him, “ R. A. D.,”’ 
lodged deep down in his heart, and ‘‘ Krampus,”’ laid in him. 
We were so glad to see ‘‘ Krampus ” again, we admire his 
work and think it wonderful that he can take so high a 
place in the classification, seeing that he is translating into 
a language not his own; and on this occasion “ Krampus ” 
had to work without the help of a dictionary. 

Every member of Class I was very nearly a prize-winner, 
and trivial indeed were the blemishes of which we had to 
take notice. ‘‘ Fretful,” for example, began Many victims 
of the Cheka were innocent, and avoided that bothering word 
auch, otherwise his version was perfect. Some writers 
slipped over stramm, those who stumbled most putting 
rigid, erect, or something like that, and those who merely 
tripped up putting stood at attention instead of to attention, 
a number of very good translators did this. A new reader, 
“ Polydor,” sent a wonderful version with one minute slip 
—The People have deigned to wish it so—wish is not strong 
enough to fit the meaning, will would have been nearer. 

We specially commend a few readers for a clever trans- 
lation of zwei Dutzend Todesurteile; they at once realized 
that no exact number was meant and gave such renderings 
as a couple of dozen (‘‘ Dane ” and “ Conatrix ’’), a score 
(‘‘ Chardonne "’), over a score (‘‘ Memus’’). By the way, 
why did “ Tyro ” alter this to two thousand death warrants ? 
We also commend “ A. K. M.’s ” Every man acts according 
to compulsion; and He was no commonplace man. 

It is all very well for ‘‘ Beetle ” to indulge in light-hearted 
comment on the simplicity of this passage and to suggest 
that we were inspired by a feeling of Christmas bene- 
volence, but there was in this easy piece a pitfall into which 
many, and ‘“‘ Beetle ” among them, fell with a great splash, 
we refer to die grossen Dichter aller Lander; ‘‘ Beetle,” 
and some others, did suspect a trap, and “ Beetle ” says: 
What a peculiar list of great poets! Of course; the word 
means poets in the sense of imaginative writers, therefore 
novelists. Do not our readers remember Goethe’s “ Wahr- 
heit und Dichtung ” ? Knut Hamsun is the Norse writer 
of ‘‘ Hunger,” “ New Earth,” ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba,” &c. 

“ Onyx” missed his way badly over this phrase and 
thought Lander was one of the poets. We suspect “ Onyx ”’ 
of having set himself the impossibly high task of never 
descending to the use of a dictionary, but we would encourage 
him to work with one and so enlarge his vocabulary. 

A good many translators erred in the construction of 
sentences, as typical of these we will quote “ Katty Ann ” 
and ‘‘ Dane,” who spoilt very neat versions with asked one 
of her guards, at Ekaterinburg, a Red officer . . . this should 
have been transposed so as to bring the qualifying phrase 
a Red officer in juxtaposition to guards; and “ Nedgus,”’ 
Day after day he signed two dozen death warrants with a 
steady hand, which weakens the point by anti-climax. 

We have no space for further comment as we wish to 
thank readers for nice messages and New Year cards. 
“ Katty Ann ” sent us one asking, ‘‘ Was mag da hinter 
Zaun und Hecken, Wohl heuer wieder alles stecken ! ” and 
“ August ” a gilt “ Herzlichen Glückwunsch zum neuen 
Jahre,” but no version! ‘“* Beetle” wishes us “ Bonne 
année, bonne santé, et le paradis à la fin de vos jours. This 
must not be considered bribery and corruption because I 

(Continued on page 94) 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


SUPPLIED WITH 


SPEED and ACCURACY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION offers to the 


Teaching Profession a reliable and economical Service for all essential School 


Supplies. 


In every Department there are very large and comprehensive Stocks 


available for immediate dispatch. Among the many classes of goods may be mentioned: 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Exercise Books, made of superior British 
paper and bound in artistic covers. Better 
value than ever. Books with 40 pages, from 
ros. 9d. gross. Loose-Leaf Covers and Paper. 
Drawing Books, Notebooks, Science Books, 
Nature Notebooks, Examination Paper, Pre- 
= paration Books, Mark Books, Registers 
—all supplied immediately at keenest com- 
petitive prices. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Organization of the E.S.A. Book Service 
is most complete, and all orders receive the 
utmost care and prompt attention. Enormous 
stocks are available for the new term orders. 
Prompt Service. Best Discounts. 


STATIONERY SUNDRIES 


Mathematical Instrument Sets in cloth boxes 
from 1s. 6d., Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Ink, 
Pastels, Paints, Brushes, India-rubber, Rules, 
Bells, Duplicating Machines, Pencil Sharp- 
eners, Kindergarten and Handwork Materials, 
and every School Requisite. 


The EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Led. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Distinctive School Furniture to suit every 
possible requirement. Large stocks of 
Pupils’ Desks, Examination Desks, ‘Table 
Desks, Cupboards, Chairs, Forms, Stools, 
Easels, Blackboards, Notice Boards, and other 
essential School Furniture. No increase in 
prices while present stocks of wood last. 


SCHOOL UNIFORM 


Now is a good time to order Spring Outfits. 
Girls’ Hats, Gym Dresses, Tunics, Girdles, 
Blouses, Hose, Hat-bands, &c. Boys’ Caps, 
Blazers, Cricket Shirts, Jerseys, Hose and 
Trousers, Enamelled Badges, &c. Superior 
in style and quality at moderate prices. 


CATALOGUES 


Of all Departments are issued—Stationery, 
Furniture, Textbooks, Library and Prize 
Books, Handwork, Kindergarten, Chemicals, 
Chemical Apparatus, Uniform, and Sports 
—any of which will be forwarded free to 
Principals. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 
171- 181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I 


BUY BRITISH FROM THE E.S.A. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIERS SINCE 1870 
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am not at present eligible for any guineas.” “ M. S. W.,” 
“V. N., “ Peg,” and many others sent a message on their 
versions. Many thanks, dear readers, and happy days to 
you all. 

There are a few references to recent competitions : 
‘“ Gine ” asks whether we really mean that fewer fry when 
we set a good poem. Not exactly, but the least hint of 
difficulty reduces the number of competitors, which, in 
verse competitions, is already small. ‘‘ Gine ”?” thinks we 
were unjust in accusing him of far-fetched words, and points 
out that shrieve is a good deal more recent than Vehmgericht. 
We agree, but the use of it is not, shrieve having practically 
disappeared from ordinary speech, whereas Vehmgericht 
—the word, not the court—continues in daily use. 


“ Silver Fox,” in a pleasant letter, champions the German 
poem. He says: “I don’t think for a moment that it 
means to suggest: ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ But I 
often think myself that if we were all, for one year only, 
to copy the ideas in this little poem, cease sitting in judg- 
ment on any, leave each man to his own way, many a 
controversy, political, religious, or whatnot would die 
away or at any rate be viewed in much truer proportions.” 
Yes, the animal kingdom sets us this example, but even 
animals tend to preserve a level average, the herd instinct 
rises against innovation and kills it. This is nature’s way, 
and implies a definite plan. 


“ Atossa” sends us the valuable note: “I found 
interesting information about the Polish ‘ lesser gentry ’ 
or ‘ Szlachta’ in ‘ Poland and the Poles’ (A. B. Boswell. 
Methuen), p. ror.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Cäsar Fleischlen 
(‘‘ Deutsche Lyrik seit Liliencron,’’ Hesse & Becker Verlag, 
Leipzig). 

Hab Sonne im Herzen, 

Ob’s stiirmt oder Schneit, 
Ob der Himmel voll Wolken, 
Die Erde voll Streit ! 

Hab Sonne im Herzen, 

Dann komme was mag ! 

Das leuchtet voll Licht dir 
Den dunkelsten Tag ! 


Hab ein Lied auf den Lippen, 
Mit frohlichem Klang, 

Und macht auch des Alltags 
Gedrange dich bang ! 

Hab ein Lied auf den Lippen, 
Dann komme was mag ! 

Das hilft dir verwinden 

Den einsamsten Tag ! 


Hab ein Wort auch fiir andre 
In Sorg’ und in Pein 

Und sag, was dich selber 

So frohgemut lässt sein : 

Hab ein Lied auf den Lippen, 
Verlier nie den Mut, 

Hab Sonne im Herzen, 

Und alles wird gut ! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 2, must reach 
the office by the first post on March 1, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on March 7, 1932. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


RoyaL SocIETY OF TEACHERS.—It is announced that the 
members of the Royal Society of Teachers will presently proceed 
to the quinquennial election of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, the body created by Parliament with authority to form 
and keep a Register of Teachers. The Council has laid down 
conditions of admission, covering attainments, professional 
training and experience, and all teachers admitted to registration 
thereby attain professional standing. By command of His 
Majesty the King, the whole body of Registered Teachers is now 
known as the Royal Society of Teachers and members are en- 
titled to use the designation M.R.S.T. 

$ b * 

CONTROVERSY AT CARDIFF.—At a recent meeting of the Cardiff 
Education Committee there was considerable criticism of pro- 
motion by seniority to the headship of elementary schools, but it 
was denied that this was the sole principle on which promotion 
was made by the authority. The controversy on smoking by 
teachers in school has been ended by the passing of a regulation 
forbidding smoking on school premises during school hours 
except in private rooms. A regulation has also been passed with 
reference to deputations to the Education Committee requiring 
teachers attending on such deputations to obtain the consent of 
the authority to be absent from school. This ends friction which 
has caused a good deal of comment of late. 
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Studying at Home 


for a 


University Degree 


By the Rev. JOHN PITTS, M.A. 


NY one who scans, for the first time, the Pass Lists 
of the University of London will be surprised to see 
opposite many names of successful candidates the words 
“ Private Study.” The meaning of these two words in this 
connexion is that the student has prepared for the examina- 
tion in his own way at home, without going into residence 
at a college or attending prescribed courses of lectures. 
London University has always championed the cause 
of the “ External Student,” as he is called. For such it 
lays down no rules as to methods of preparation; it 
simply asks that the student shall pass its examinations. 
He may get his learning in any way he thinks best, and 
at any time most convenient to himself. Moreover, there 
are no restrictions as to age, sex, or creed. If the student 
passes its educational test, the University will grant him 
(or her) its degrees and diplomas. 

This comparative freedom from restrictions as to 
methods of preparation makes it possible for the student to 
follow his usual calling while working, in his spare time, for 
adegree. He can learn while continuing to earn his living 
—a very important consideration for those who are com- 
pelled to rely upon their own financial resources. He may 
remain a teacher, or a minister, or a clerk, and at the same 
time enjoy some of the advantages of a universityeducation. 

But to enjoy these advantages and to carry his pre- 
parations for an examination to a successful conclusion, 
the student needs definite guidance and help; and these he 
can obtain by taking up Correspondence Courses of Study 
with that well-known and highly-successful Institution, 
Worsey Harl, Oxrorp. He can do as many thousands 
of others have done and are doing—/earn by post. 

Some people may think that this is an impossibility, 
but the writer can point to his own experience as cogent 
proof to the contrary. Three years after leaving College he began 
to feel the need of a university degree. But how was it to be obtained ? 
That was the question. He could not leave his work, for he had no 
private income ; moreover, there were others dependent upon him. 

There was, therefore, nothing else to be done but to try a corre- 
spondence course. This he did, as a student of Worsey Hatt, and 
he has never regretted it. Not only did he pass the Matriculation, 
the Intermediate Arts, and the Final B.A. examinations at the first 
attempt, but he was fortunate enough to secure the coveted First- 
Crass Honours at the Final. 

Thousands of others have tried the same methods of preparation, 
with results of which they need not be ashamed. They have found 
in the Worsey Hatt course of study—with its Reading Schemes, 
Weekly Lesson Notes, Model Answers, Inquiry Forms, and Tutors’ 
Corrections—all the help they could desire in order to ensure success. 


And, moreover, what is of prime importance, they have found this 
method of preparation wonderfully inexpensive. 


Prospectus Free 


with copies of articles written by Worsey Hatt students who have 
obtained First-Class Honours at London B.A., B.Sc. Econ., and B.D.; 
particulars of the shorter Special Entrance Exam. (in lieu of Matric.), 
and a specimen Lesson. Please address your request to THE 
Secretary, Dept. E80, 


GAolsey Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS : DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD. 


PITMAN’s TEXTBOOKS 


Recently Published 


GRAPHS AND THEIR 
APPLICATIONS 


By F. F. POTTER, M.A., B.Sc., and DENHAM LARRETT, 
M.A. 

This textbook gives a scries of practical examples in graphical 
work and its applications to mathematics. It embodies statistical, 
travel, and conversion graphs, as well as the functional gr: iphis 
of the first and second degices and other important curves. The 
exercises will be found'particularly useful for candidates preparing 
for the School Certificate examination in Mathematics. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 64 pp. Is.6d. With Answers, Is. 9d 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


By H. R. EXELBY, M.A. 

A concise textbook for students preparing for the School Certi- 
ficate examination in Economic History. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
216 pp., with maps and illustrations. 38. 

“ This book is lucid, sound, impartial, and comprehensive. . . 
The narrative is brought right up to date, and handles the acutely 
controversial issues of recent years with commendable tact, in a 
genuinely historic spirit.” —Scottiskh Educational Journal. 


A GENERAL COOKERY BOOK 


By BEATRICE CLAY, M.B.E. 

An interesting and well-arranged textbook of Cookery forstudents 

up to School Certificate standard. Particular attention is given 

to food values, retention of vitamins, and other important 

processes of modern cookery. Large crown 8vo, cloth, s gP: 
s 


“ This is a good gencral cookery book ... well indexed and 
very practical. —The Journal of Education. 


Full detatls post free on request 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life’ 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. [Ít possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Free invited to write for a free presentation 

copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W. 1 
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HARRAP 


A FEW RECENT BOOKS 


English 


LATIN WORDS OF COMMON ENGLISH 
By Epwin Jounson, M.A. Crown 8vo. 327 pages. 6s. 
ao explanation of the English words of Latin origin and how to use 
em. 


THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. 23 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 


Latest Additions 


3. Essays Old and New. 
Edited by H. BARNEs. 
8. A Book of Classical Stories. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
9. A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by E. E. REyNo tps, M.A. 
12. Personal Narratives. 
Edited by A. J. Merson. M.A. 
13. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
18. Great Characters in English Literature. 
Edited by G. R. HAMMOND, B.A. 
19. Children in Fiction. , 
Edited by B. R. Gisss, B.A. 
20. School Tales and Episodes. 
Edited by A. E. M. Bay iss, M.A. 
Send for special Prospectus of this Series. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By ERNEST PICKERING, M.A. Crown 8vo. 240 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


This book should prove particularly valuable at the School Certi- 
ficate Stage where a gencral idca of the development of literature 
is more important than of knowledge of numerous individual authors. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT POETRY. (New Edition.) 
Selected by L. D'O. WALTERS. Crown 8vo. 144 pages. 
Cloth boards. Is. 6d. Containing eleven additional 
Poems by the most eminent of living writers. 


THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1931 
Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT. 7} by 54in. 288 pages. 
5s. net. 


A collection of Twelve Plays, which although not specially selected 
for school use, contains a number of plays which will be suitable for 


this purpose. Prospectus on application. 


History 
ENGLAND’S STORY 


By DoroTHY MARGARET STUART, author of The Boy 
Through the Ages, &c. Fully illustrated. 3s. each. 


Part I. To the Great Charter. 

Part II. Plantagenets and Tudors. 

Part III. The Stuarts and the Georges. 

Part IV. The Nineteenth Century and After. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 
Edited by D. B. Horn, M.A. In four volumes. 


Vol. II. Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (1494-1715). 3s. 
Vol. III. Modern Europe (1648-1815). 3s. 6d. 


A new Higher Certificate History Course. Each book is well 
illustrated and numerous maps and tables given. 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By Prof. R. B. Mowat, Bristol University. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo. 284 pages. 4s. 6d. 


A brilliant supplementary sketch for matriculation candidates, 
affording a living panorama of all aspects of the eighteenth century. 


Classics 


ADVANCED LATIN PROSE 
By H. V. Losesy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 224 pages. 3s. 6d. 
A selection of extracts from the various styles of Cicero for retrans- 
lation. Suitable for Higher Certificate standard. 
Prospectus on application. 


HARRAP’S SHORT LATIN READINGS 
Edited by ALEXANDER DUTHIE, M.A. 
LATEST ADDITION: Readings from Caesar; Gallic War IV-VI. 


Geography 

HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by Prof. R.N. RuDMosE Brown, D.Sc., Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 
Australia and New Zealand. By L. S. SuGGaTE, M.A. 
With 170 Maps, Diagrams, and Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions. 440 pages. 6s. Higher Certificate stage. 
A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. 
By J. N. L. Baker, M.A., Oxford University. Demy 
8vo. 544 pages and 50 Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
Western Europe. By L. B. Cunnatt, M.Sc., Regent 
Street Polytechnic. 672 pages, with 40 illustrations 
and 87 Maps and Diagrams. Qs. 
Physical Basis of Geography. By V. F. SEArRSon, M.A., 
City of Oxford School. 256 pages. 3s. 
Lands of Eastern Peoples. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 
People and Homes in Many Lands. (Third Impression.) 
By F.G. Moss. For pupils between the ages of 11 and 
15. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Part I 
By R. M. Weir, M.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow, and A. S. Robertson, M.A., Allan Glen’s 
School. With double Vocabulary. 168 pages. 2s. 


This course has been specially designed for Advanced Division 
Schools in Scotland, although everything necessary for Matriculation 
is included. Book II will contain mainly Grammar and Syntax, and 
Book III will consist of Free Composition subjects. 


CLASSIFIED REVISION EXERCISES IN SPANISH 
By E. Hart-DykE and W. E. CAPEL-CURE, Stowe 
School. 80 pages. Is. 6d. 
A Revision Composition Book for School Certificate Stage. 
EIN DEUTSCHES AUFSATZBUCH 
By S.W.WELLs. With sectional Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. 
A German Free Composition for School Certificate stage. 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By F. C. Rose. 160 pages. Limp, 2s. 3d. Suitable 
for second-year work. Uniform with French Prose for 
Early Stages. 
EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH, 
GERMAN, OR SPANISH 
Slected by E. ALLISON Plain text. 96 


pages. ls. 
A useful Upper School and University Prose Book. Editions with 
Notes are in preparation for each language. 


Science and Mathematics 


A JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
By DENHAM LarRrReETT, M.A. Part I. 132 pages, 2s. 
With Answers, 2s. 6d. Part II, 152 pages, 2s. With 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Complete in one volume, 3s. 6d. 
With Answers, 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 
Notes for Revision. By T. H. Savory, M.A., Malvern 
College. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE, Parts I, II, and III 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., King’s School, Peter- 
borough. Crown 8vo. Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. Part 
III, 3s. 


A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 
Prospectus on application. 


PEERS. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BIOLOGY . 


In response to many requests, we have 
issued Part I of ‘s The Elements of 
Biology” by Miss von Wyss separately. 
This constitutes a seasonal study of living 
creatures suitable for beginners, which can be 
used by itself as a complete Nature Study 
Course, or as a preparation for the more 
advanced principles formulated in Part II. 

Part I. 2s. 6d. Complete Volume, 4s. 6d. 


ECONOMICS 


The Approach to Economics 


by H. M. SCOTT, B.Sc. Econ. 
Written expressly for pupils preparing for School 
Certificate or Matriculation. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


A School Geometry 
With Complete Revision Course 


by C. O. TUCKEY and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL . 


Senior and Assistant Mathematical Masters at 
Charterhouse School. 
4s. 6d. With Answers, 8. ; Answers only, 1s. 
‘ There are a number of pleasing features about this 
which at once place it among books to be noticed with 
more than usual care.’’—The Journal of Education. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Land-Forms and Life: 


Short Studies on Topographical Maps 
by C. C. CARTER, M.A. 


Author of “ A Geographical Grammar.” ‘‘A most 
successful attempt to cater for the needs of the Senior 
School.’’—Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

6s. 6d. 


The Approach to Geography 


by E. BOWN, F.R.G.S. 
Lecturer in Geography at St. Mary’s College, London. 
A Course of Geography Studies for Students and 
Candidates for Froebel Examinations. “ A most 
illuminating and instructive book.’’—Geography. 


3s. 6d. 


Water and Grass: 
A Study in the Pastoral Economy of Southern Europe 


by E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 
Author of “ The Thirsty Earth.” 
2ls. net 


HISTORY 


The British Empire 
by D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 


“ The writing is always clear and fluid. Can be warmly 
recommended.” —History. 4s. 6d. 


The Making of England: 
55 B.C. to A.D. 1485 


by F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. 
Author el “The Adventure of Man.” 
3s. 6d. 


Please write for inspection copies of any of these books 


22 Berners St., London, W.1 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be ‘accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page -- £810 0 Half Column (} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SALLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 


envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME «without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices ave not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILIIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 


to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcatE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


A Notable Pronouncement 


Of Dr. Cyril Norwood’s address at the annual meeting 
of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools, we venture to say that, being 
characteristic of the man, it was also worthy of the 
occasion. Readers of Dr. Norwood’s book entitled, 
“The English Tradition of Education,” will recognize 
in the address some of the salient points which he makes 
in the book. That is entirely to the good, because the 
fundamentals of a situation always bear repetition from 
time to time, and Dr. Norwood is in the habit of dealing 
with fundamentals. 

The “ English tradition ” ! Both the adjective and the 
noun are full of significance, as they enter into 
Dr. Norwood’s vocabulary. He is no narrow nationalist ; 
and if he insists upon an English tradition which ought 
to be cherished, he would doubtless insist with equal 
vigour that the educational traditions of other great 
nations should similarly be cherished by those nations. 
But as to the existence of an English tradition, of which 
we have no reason to be ashamed, he is quite clear. Again, 
he is obviously not a stiff and unbending conservative in 
matters educational; and if he adjures us to respect 
and even reverence our English tradition, he is at the 
same time a friend of progress. He sympathizes with 
modern ideas about freedom, but he will not allow that 
our fathers were radically wrong in their ideas about 
discipline and even punishment. He sympathizes with 
the marked tendency of recent times to respect the boy's 
individuality and to let the boy go his own way at his 
own pace, but he reminds us of the virtue that resides 
in the good old English tradition of service to the 
community. Above all, he believes in the tradition that 
makes a spiritual basis the most indispensable thing in 
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education. He wants a broadly human culture, and he 
shudders at the thought of our schools turning out mere 
technicians and professionals. 

So frank and sincere a controversialist as Dr. Norwood 
will naturally expect equal frankness and sincerity from 
those who differ from him, and if so he will probably 
get what he expects. There are people, for example, 
who, though having no sympathy with the sort of 
freedom which is really license, will be sorry to read that 
Dr. Norwood’s remedy for laziness, disobedience, and 
immorality is simply the good old English remedy 
—punishment. They will say that if a boy is lazy, or 
disobedient, or immoral, there must be something in his 
environment which is bringing the worst out of him, and 
that punishment, though it may be an immediate 
necessity, does not go to the root of the matter. What 
was the point in the old days, they will ask, of herding 
boys together, leaving them without enough to do, and 
then punishing them for immorality ? And what is the 
point in these days, of giving a boy little to do that he 
likes doing, and then punishing him for laziness ? 

As the occasion almost demanded, Dr. Norwood made 
some reference to the existence of the familiar two types 
of secondary schools, those which do and those which 
do not, appear in the list of public schools. The boys in 
the latter are about ten times as numerous as those in the 
former. This fact, taken in connexion with the further 
fact that, as Dr. Norwood stated, marked ability exists 
to about the same extent in all classes of society, accounts 
for the predominance of the day secondary schools in the 
winning of scholarships and in the gaining of university 
honours. In these matters the supremacy of the public 
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schools is a thing of the past. Nevertheless, so great is 
the power of tradition, so strong is the admiration of a 
certain social type, and so much are English people still 
afflicted with what Dr. Norwood outspokenly calls 
snobbishness, that the public boarding school abounds 
more than before the War—in spite of hard times. The 
middle-class parent is still prepared to pay a heavy 
price, in order to have the public-school stamp impressed 
upon his offspring. 

In this address Dr. Norwood once more appeals for a 
united teaching profession, fitted to help create a great 
democratic community. Such a community, he con- 
ceives, cannot be created by the Churches, and certainly 
cannot be created by the politicians. The one and only 
hope for democracy lies in education. For democracy 
means essentially government by public opinion, and if 
public opinion is to be stable and enlightened, only a 
sound education of human nature in its totality can make 
itso. Here is the opportunity of the schools, and here is 
the opportunity of the teaching profession. One of the 
most promising signs of the times in this connexion is 
that never was there a more cordial understanding be- 
tween the main branches of the teaching profession 
than that which exists to-day. One of the secrets of this 
better understanding is the fact that for a whole genera- 
tion the boys and girls destined to become teachers in 
elementary schools have had the same early educational 
opportunities as those destined to become teachers in 
secondary schools. And this is a case in which the school 
matters even more than the college. For cordial and 
easy human relations, there is nothing like having been 
“ boys together.” 


Occasional Notes 


GIR DONALD MACLEAN, who addressed a special 
conference called by the National Union of 
Teachers on January 9, did not add very much to what 
he had previously said on the subject 
ea fairly of the cut in teachers’ salaries. He 
"reminded his hearers of his answer to 

a question in the House of Commons, when he said 
that the position would be reviewed “ as and when the 
financial position of the country permitted,” and he 
added that that was a very good parliamentary answer. 
He went on to say that the Board of Education attached 
great importance to the Burnham Committees, and that 
as the Committees had decided to extend the award 
until 1933, it should be abundantly clear that the cut is 
a reduction of an emergency character. But he did not 
know and nobody knew how long the cut would remain. 
In the course of his speech the President made the usual 
flattering references to the immense services which 
teachers render, and spoke of their huge responsibility. 
But, with all respect to Sir Donald, teachers are getting 
a little tired of this kind of thing. They have had lip- 
service in plenty, except from the authors of the May 
Report. Sir Donald gave no indication of the opinion 
he holds about the views expressed in that report. No 
doubt he was wise. But we hope that he will not neglect 
to take account of the grave dissatisfaction which is 
embittering all sections of the profession at the present 


time. 


Te statement made in a leading article in The Times 
Educational Supplement that the teaching pro- 
fession accepted with a good grace the necessary 


reductions in salary is so far from being accurate that 
“With a dood we think some comment is necessary. 
grace.” It is entirely out of place to use the 
word “accepted ” in this connexion. 

The cuts were forcibly imposed by a breach of contract 
against which the profession has not ceased to protest. 
And one has only to turn to the resolutions passed by 
associations of teachers to realize that so far from being 
accepted with a good grace, the reductions are deeply 
resented. To give only one instance of this, we find 
that the Council of the Assistant Masters’ Association 
regard with the bitterest resentment the blow struck 
at the dignity and efficiency of the profession by the 
reductions in salaries. It has, moreover, instructed 
its Executive to continue to fight vigorously against 
the injustice produced in regard to superannuation by 
the recent cuts. The public should not deceive them- 
selves in this matter, or think that there is peace when 
there is no peace. Another unfortunate phrase in the 
same article speaks of the “ settlement ” of the salary 
question. This again is, of course, entirely inapplicable. 
The settlement is yet to come, and it can only come by 
the recognition of the claim of the profession for an 
adequate salary scale based on normal conditions. At 
present the unrest is comparable to that which preceded 
the inauguration of the Burnham Scales twelve years 
ago. 


Iti Daily Telegraph, with commendable enterprise, 

is continuing to devote attention to various aspects 
of the public school question in a series of articles by 
Mr. Stephen Foot, Bursar of Eastbourne College. 
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Pointing out that the feature of school life that has come 
under the severest criticism in recent 
discussions is the house system, under 
which a housemaster runs his house as 
a speculation, he maintains that the system is open to 
serious abuse. The colonel of a regiment is no longer 
responsible for feeding his men, and the living-in system, 
which once existed in the drapery trade, is now illegal. 
Why, then, retain similar conditions in our schools, where 
the housemaster is subject only to the control of his own 
conscience, and where, if he has an extravagant wife and 
several children to educate, he will have a strong pull 
in the direction of making a good profit ? The solution 
advocated by Mr. Foot, is that the housemaster should 
be paid a fixed salary, the school receiving the boarding 
fees and paying the bills. The housemaster’s wife, or a 
housekeeper, would do the catering as before, though 
certain things would be bought wholesale, and the 
accounts between her and the college bursar would be 
settled once a week. We certainly think that a case 


Profit-making 
Housemasters: 


has been made out for such a reform, and we agree that- 


if the housemaster were no longer an hotel-keeper, both 
he and the school would benefit. He would be free from 
the financial anxiety connected with speculation, his 
relations with parents would improve, and his influence 
over the boys would probably be strengthened. 


ANOTHER article deals in spirited fashion with the 
attacks that have been made on the school curri- 


culum. Mr. Foot, as a business man turned school- 
Xiria master, thinks that the critics are wrong, 
E dacalan: and he suggests that the business man 


is asking for an “ à la carte ” education 
at a “table d'hôte ”? price. Public schools have to lay 
the foundations of many careers, and they cannot 
specialize on one without detriment to the others. 
Mr. Foot instances the varied careers which are to be 
taken up by boys at present under his care, and points 
out that no school could frame a time-table which 
ensured that all these boys worked only at subjects likely 
to be directly useful to them. Moreover, the present 
time-table is stoutly defended. Latin, for example, will 
not teach a boy how to draw up a contract, but it will 
train him to analyse its clauses and grasp their signi- 
ficance. Geometry may appear to bear no relation to 
the sales policy of a manufacturing firm, and yet the 
arrangement of logical steps in orderly sequence is 
exactly what is required in both cases. The critics are 
in too much of a hurry. Why do not business men do 
more toward educating the boys they get, by setting 
aside part of the working hours for attending classes in 
technical subjects? As to complaints about modern 
language teaching, this is now so good that the boy who, 
after taking the course, spends six weeks in France, will 
have sufficient mastery of the language for ordinary 
business purposes. Mr. Foot has given the critics 
something to think about, and in a parting shot he asks 
how long it is since they themselves woke up to the fact 
that languages are essential in modern business. 


[5 a final article Mr. Foot deals with the finance 
and future of our public schools, and devotes 
attention to the numerous criticisms and suggestions 
that have recently appeared, which 
can be grouped under the headings 
(a) extravagance, (b) anxiety to know 
what it will cost. The first concerns very few schools, 


Finance and 
Future. 
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and here Mr. Foot, in indicating that a boy does not need 
£10 a term for pocket money or a special costume once 
a year in which to watch a cricket match, implies that 
parents may sometimes be to blame. As regards the 
second, he sympathizes with the desire of parents to 
know to what they will be committed, and with the 
contention that an extra should be a real extra which 
may be accepted or rejected, and not something like 
laundry, games, or stationery which should be covered 
by the ordinary fee. His conclusion is that for efficient 
all-round service the cost cannot be reduced below about 
£150 a year, and incidentally he says that a cut of Io per 
cent in salaries, the only large item capable of easy 
reduction, would represent less than £4 per boy in the 
year’s fees—not much gain to the parent and a real 
hardship to the masters. He does not agree with the 
dismal prophets who anticipate the doom of the public 
schools, for these have always been proved wrong in 
the past. An interesting point is that he thinks the very 
large school is a mistake, though he is decidedly in 
favour of boarding schools as against day schools. 
Altogether the articles form a most interesting and 
provocative series. 


"THE re-organization of our school system is giving 
rise to an extensive literature on school curricula. 
The latest example comes to us from the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, in the form of a report on 


rand the curriculum of the senior school. 
Curriculum. SO large and so singularly varied a local 


area was quite justified in undertaking 
its own inquiry into this problem, and the local education 
authority has done a public service by having the report 
printed. The West Riding Consultative Committee took 
the matter in hand, and set up a number of sub-com- 
mittees to deal with the different branches into which 
it was agreed to divide the curriculum-material. The 
same general procedure was adopted by each of these 
sub-committees, and there is evidence that the Con- 
sultative Committee played a real part in co-ordinating 
the work of the sub-committees. Co-ordination was 
furthered also by the presence of certain persons on 
nearly every sub-committee. The general lines of the 
Report on the Education of the Adolescent are followed, 
but, of course, this report goes into more considerable 
detail. It is an excellent piece of work, and many of 
our readers may be glad to know that it can be obtained 
for Is. 3d., post free, from the Education Department, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


U NDER this title the Board of Education has recently 
issued an important pamphlet (No. 87, price gd., 
H.M’s Stationery Office) that should receive the close 
P attention both of school teachers and 
a ct of museum authorities. The purpose 

` of the pamphlet is indicated by the 

sub-title, “ Memorandum on the possibility of increased 
co-operation between public museums and public educa- 
tional institutions.” During the present century con- 
siderable progress has been made in rendering museums 
instruments of education, and not merely random 
collections of curios, travellers’ trophies, and discarded 
hobbies. In many places, mostly urban, teachers are 
already in the habit of taking their classes to the local 
museums in order to emphasize and vivify some portion 
of the regular class-work, and this is all to the good. It 
is clear, however, that schools might and ought to make 
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more use of the public museums, and on the other hand 
that many museums might and ought to adapt their 
exhibits and accommodation to suit better the needs of 
the schools. Many schools, moreover, possess their own 
museums, but it is seldom that these are regarded as 
vital parts of the educational equipment; their 
“ resources should be known and used by each and every 
member of the school staff whose work in the class-room 
or science lecture room can be illustrated and made real 
by the exhibits of the museum.” It is perhaps not yet 
widely recognized that the museum may be made of 
great assistance in the teaching not only of the natural 
sciences, but also of history, geography, classics, and 
modern languages. 


A BRIEF account is given in the pamphlet of what is 

being done by museums and educational authorities 
in America, some European countries, and in London 
and some of our provincial towns and 
districts. The encouraging progress 
that has been made is thus revealed ; 
and the lines along which further development might be 
organized are indicated. Of these last, the most valuable 
and promising is the institution of loan collectors or 
“travelling museums.” To bring the museum, or a 
part of its contents, to the school, is far better than taking 
the school to the museum; the distractions due to 
strange surroundings, the expense of transport, and the 
loss of time in travelling are thereby avoided ; sitting in 
the familiar class-room is more conducive to concentra- 
tion and comfort than standing round a showcase in a 
museum; and, above all, the teacher, knowing his 
pupils and their needs and individual limitations, is, 
provided he is worth his salt, a better instructor than the 
museum curator or guide-lecturer. There are, of course, 
instances in which loan collections are impossible, and 
visits to the museum inevitable if the children are to 
see and perhaps handle the exhibits themselves. In 
such cases, too, it is better that the lecture and explana- 
tion be given by the school teacher ; and he (or she) will 
therefore be wise in making a preliminary, preparatory 
visit in order to “ get up ” the lesson with the assistance 
of the curator. It is to be hoped that this pamphlet 
will be of material aid in stimulating those in charge of 
museums to have a definite educational object in view, 
and to confer with their neighbouring school teachers on 
the possibilities of increased usefulness. Given that, a 
museum has a clearly defined purpose, the refusal of 
rubbish becomes less difficult. 


Travelling 
Museums. 


LEADING article in Nature, the well-known 
scientific journal, entitled ‘‘ Knowledge and Social 
Service,” contrasts the temperament of the public after 
the South African War and after the 

peat pe Great War. As our columns afforded 
"testimony at the time, there was a 

disposition after the South African War to remedy the 
educational and scientific defects of the national organi- 
zation revealed by that war. The Education Act of 
1902, the creation of the civic universities, Haldane’s 
scheme for technological education and research at 
South Kensington are evidence of the new spirit. But 
has there not been a great educational and scientific 
renaissance since the conclusion of the Great War? 
The development of secondary and university education 
since 1918 has been astonishing, and there was never a 
period more fertile in pure and applied science. We 
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agree, however, with the writer of the article that the 
earlier renaissance was largely the work of men of science 
such as Roscoe, Norman Lockyer, Riicker; whereas 
since the War their counterparts have not exercised 
much influence on public affairs. This is due possibly 
to the absorbing interest of post-War science and to the 
baffling difficulty of the problems presented by the War 
and its aftermath to a distracted world. 


HAT the cinema (to use the convenient and recog- 
nized abbreviation) is, for good or ill, a powerful 
means of education is now an acknowledged fact. 
The good side of the present situation 
regarding its use is exemplified in the 
report of an experiment undertaken 
by certain local education authorities 
and by the National Union of Teachers 
in the schools of Middlesex.* The object of the experi- 
ment was to test the value of sound films. As the intro- 
duction shows, some useful investigations regarding the 
cinema in education have already been made, but this 
report carries the subject a definite stage further. The 
main conclusions are that sound films are more effective 
than silent ones for educational purposes, that the 
potential value of sound films, especially in the teaching 
of geography, history, science, languages, mathe- 
matics, and music, has been amply demonstrated ; 
and that they have a special value for widening the 
intellectual horizon of the normal child, and for arousing 
the desire for knowledge which is dormant in the back- 
ward child. We recognize with pleasure the significance 
of co-operation between teachers and local authorities 
in the production of this report, and we commend the 
report to the careful attention of our readers. 


The Cinema 
and the Child: 
(1) The Good 

Side : 


UT in this matter of the cinema, whilst some edu- 
cational workers are thus building the walls, it 
is highly necessary that others should be ready with 
their swords. An example of the 
(2) Mord Bad ó latter mode of propaganda comes to 
; us from Birkenhead, where a vigilance 
committee—not a committee of busybodies, but of 
obviously sensible people—have investigated the effects 
of the cinema upon adults and adolescents. All the 
ʻ“ A” films are unsuitable for children, and some of 
them are thoroughly vicious in their effects upon young 
people; and some even of the “.U” films are bad 
enough. The Liverpool Justices maintain their salutary 
rule excluding children under 16 when “ A ” films are 
being shown. The Birkenhead Justices, in their wisdom, 
do nothing, and propose to continue doing nothing, to 
protect Birkenhead children from the poisonous views 
of crime and sex which some of these films present. 
Nor apparently are they moved by the fact that whereas 
the people of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Wallasey, &c., are at least given the opportunity of 
distinguishing beforehand between what they do and do 
not wish their children to see, Birkenhead folk are given 
no such opportunity. Well may Birkenhead support 
the demand which has been made for “an impartial, 
comprehensive, public inquiry into the production, 
classification, and exhibition of films.” 


A! the first meeting of the Headmasters’ Conference a 
discursive discussion of the average boy was opened 
by the Rev. Dr. C. A. Alington, Headmaster of Eton, who 


A, 
*“* Sound Films in Schools ” (‘‘ Schoolmaster ” Publishing Co. 2s. 6d.,cloth; 
ls. 6d., paper. 
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said with truth that not much knowledge is really indis- 
ie: Avataie pensable. The mistake in teaching the 
Bey average boy is in regarding him as a 
potential scholar and presenting him 
with too many subjects taught in a scholarly way. 
Dr. Cyril Norwood, of Harrow, attacked the examina- 
tion system, pleading for easier papers and a higher 
standard of attainment, say 60 per cent. Dr. Alington’s 
motion, ‘‘ That there is need for drastic revision of the 
education of the average boy,” was, by leave, withdrawn, 
the Chairman (Mr. Frank Fletcher) remarking that it 
had served its purpose in providing an interesting 
discussion. The Headmaster of Eton was therefore 
saved the consequences of assuming the rôle of 
Mr. Bultitude. 


“THE discussion on physical training at the Head- 
masters’ Conference was in some degree supple- 
mented by one of those who took part in it in an inter- 
Physical esting article in the Sfectator. Here 
Education: Mr. E. B. Castle, of Leighton Park 
School, Reading, pointed out that the 
public schools either made use of Swedish gymnastics 
or followed the Board of Education system, but that the 
instructors were seldom adequately trained. In the 
day secondary schools the most elementary needs were 
frequently absent. What was wanted was individual 
attention rather than mass production, and there should 
be complete co-ordination of mind and body. We 
should elevate physical education to the dignity of a 
school department with which the medical officer should 
be in touch. The physical instructor should be a 
member of the common room, a graduate, and capable 
of undertaking academic work in middle age when his 
physical powers began to fail. Every school should 
possess a gymnasium, for organized games were not 
enough in themselves. If we had a really scientific 
system of physical education, which regarded the body 
as a noble thing worth caring for, we should possess 
one of the finest cultural and disciplinary forces in the 
world. We fully agree that every effort should be made 
to give to physical education a status equal to that of 
purely academic subjects, and we hope that those who 
are working to this end will be successful. 


Te new Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, Mr. H. Ramsbotham, made his debut 
as an educationist at the North of England Conference 
at Nottingham in a remarkable ad- 

lee dress in which he faced fairly and 
"squarely some of the real problems of 
education, especially those relating to education and 
industry. That some 900,000 students engaged in 
industry are enrolled in evening classes is, as he says, 
“a wonderful tribute to the moral, mental, and physical 
energy of our race, and to its enthusiasm and am- 
bition.” But is this system of spare-time education the 
best possible? Mr. Ramsbotham compared our methods 
unfavourably in this matter to those of America and 
Prussia. Discussing the organization of technical 


education, Mr. Ramsbotham pleaded for provincial or - 


regional administration and co-operation. The Board of 
Education should come forward with a policy in this 
matter without further delay. There has, in the past, 
been too much lip-service to the abstract principle from 
Whitehall. 
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Ts fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of Univer- 

sity College, Liverpool, now the University of Liver- 
pool, was celebrated at the end of December. Happily the 
first Principal, Canon Rendall, survives, 
and was able to take his part by 
reading the roll of sixty benefactors 
whom the University delights to honour. As Dr. Hether- 
ington, the Vice-Chancellor, pointed out, there was 
higher education in Liverpool before the foundation of 
University College—a medical school for example. 
Three years after its foundation, the College was admitted 
to the federal Victoria University, but it became an 
independent University in 1903, and now has over 
2,200 students and an annual expenditure of £200,000. 
A special service was held in Liverpool Cathedral, at 
which the Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. David) preached the 
sermon. 


University of 
Liverpool. 


AT the annual meeting of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmasters, Mr. J. H. E. Crees, of 
Hereford, put forward a strong claim for the “ tradi- 
tional freedom and individuality ” of 


REOT of our secondary schools. Every school- 
i master worthy of the name, he said, 
was a “‘self-winder ” who revolted against the idea of 


being wound up by somebody else. Bureaucratic control 
leads inevitably to mass production. The “ abolition 
or at least nullification ’’ of governing bodies of secondary 
schools js still proceeding, he suggested, notwithstanding 
the protests of the Association during the past thirty 
years. Why, instead of these continual protests, has not 
the Association pressed forward a policy for the improved 
administration of higher education with larger areas ? 
If the administrator ‘coldly impartial or uniformly 
indifferent ” is farther away, he is less likely to attempt 
interference with the internal administration of secondary 
schools. 


T British Science Guild has published Prof. Irvine 

Masson’s lecture on “ Problems in the National 
Teaching of Science,” being the Alexander Pedler 
Lecture delivered under the auspices 
of the University of Durham Philo- 
sophical Society. Dr. Masson supports 
his theses by a valuable collection of statistics. He 
criticizes the high proportion of honours to pass degrees 
in English Universities, due, in part, to the Bumham 
Scale for teachers’ salaries, and insists that a 
professional training in science must extend over five 
years. The Pass B.Sc. course, he considers, should 
include both biological and physical sciences ; to which 
he wishes that logic, both deductive and inductive, 
could be added. Some years ago, we would remind 
Dr. Masson, biology was a compulsory subject at the 
London Intermediate Science examination; but this 
was abandoned, for presumably good reasons. Com- 
pulsory Latin and mathematics have gone the same way 
—indeed the whole tendency in recent years has been 
to reduce the number of compulsory subjects in all 
examinations to a minimum. 


Science 
Teaching: 


T is extraordinarily hard, Dr. Masson remarks, to 
induce students to take at the university subjects 

not commenced at school—geology, for example. Thus 
the university curriculum becomes a mere prolongation 
of the school curriculum. This, no doubt, is a backwash 
of increasing specialization. In chemistry, Dr. Masson’s 
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own subject, the mere volume of knowledge reckoned 
as of the first importance for the 


eee degree student has doubled during 
Degrees. the present century. What is going to 


be done about it? A prolongation of 
the course is an obvious necessity. This has already 
happened in medicine. Michael Angelo on his deathbed 
was “still learning ” ; and that fate awaits the exponents 
of all the growing sciences. The distinction between 
pass and honours degrees came originally from Oxford 
and Cambridge, which had to deal in those days with 
a vast mass of very raw material. Would it not be 
possible to abolish the distinction altogether? As 
Dr. Masson says, ‘‘ There is nothing to prevent marks 
of distinction being given to outstanding candidates for 
the Pass degree.” So long as the attempt is made to 
separate sheep and goats at the beginning of the univer- 
sity course, students will continue to press into the 
Honours courses. Presumably this question will come 
up for consideration when the Burnham Scale is under 
revision. 


HE Central Executive of the National Committee 

for the Training of Teachers has felt obliged to take 
action in order to limit the number of recruits who seek 
to enter the teaching profession. There 


Boll ei rd are at the present moment somewhere 
Scotland, in the neighbourhood of 1,000 teachers 


for whom no posts can be found and yet 
the number of recruits shows no signs of falling off. Such 
a state of affairs is regrettable but not surprising. When 
unemployment is rife, people tend to crowd into sheltered 
occupations such as teaching, where, if the salary and 
prospects are no more than moderate, the spectre of 
unemployment, once a post has been secured, threatens 
no longer. Although the position can be explained, it is 
none the less unfortunate and the Central Executive is 
fully justified in making an effort to reduce the number 
of recruits in spite of the heart-burning such a restriction 
will inevitably arouse. The problem is an extremely 
complicated one, because all the applicants have reached 
the standard prescribed by the regulations, and it 
becomes a task of almost hopeless diffculty to dis- 
criminate between degrees gained in different univer- 
sities and even between degrees gained in the same 
university. 


Ee ease the difficulty, the Central Executive has 
resolved to adopt a quota system. Innormal times 
about 1,300 applicants come forward every year. It is 
now resolved that not more than 

nena goo are to be trained. The directors 
Entrants. of the four training centres are 
permitted to enrol up to 1,000, of 

these 110 to be in Dundee, 475 in Glasgow, 165 in 
Aberdeen, and 250 in Edinburgh. By the end of the 
first term, Io per cent will be rejected in each centre 
so as to bring the total down to goo. Limitation of 
entrance is not to apply to honours graduates seeking 
to qualify as teachers in secondary schools, but ordinary 
graduates and such students as come up direct from 
school are to be dealt with under the new arrangement 
which will come into operation in October. As regards 
the current session, it is to be noted that all students who 
fail by the end of January to obtain a teaching mark of 
G in methods and practice, and an average mark of G in 
other subjects, are to be asked to give up training. These 
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regulations are bound to cause serious hardship, but if 
the leaving age is not to be raised nor the number of 
pupils in each class reduced, there is no other way out 
of the difficulty. 


DUCATION is a subject that seems to be specially 
singled out for discussion and criticism at the 
present time. The numerous congresses in England 
during the Christmas vacation provide 
an appropriate opportunity, but in 
Scotland the critics are scarcely less 
vocal. The Scotsman usually laments that there is a 
sad falling-off from the standard of a past generation 
and that the old thoroughness in essentials is no longer 
sought after in our schools. He has a measureless 
devotion to the three R’s and an inveterate suspicion 
of what he calls “frills.” Education to him is 
still mainly the mastery of facts. Like most people 
who have outgrown their enthusiasm he tends to think 
that the former days were better than these, and he is 
insistent on his opinion that the modern boy can neither 
write nor spell nor calculate. Then he has a profound 
faith in examinations and their results, and he is very 
dubious about the freer and friendlier discipline charac- 
teristic of the modern school. One of the critics, a 
Scottish M.P., speaks of “ the grim failure of Scottish 
education.” He finds warrant for his opinion in the 
large proportion of children who fail to reach the standard 
of the qualifying examination. He does not think for a 
moment that there may be something wrong with the 
examination and the formal stuff of which it consists. 
Luckily, those who do know something about the real 
facts have a better opinion of the Scottish boy. They 
are convinced that, in spite of his critics, he shows 
initiative and resource and a many-sided interest in life 
in much larger measure than his critics themselves 
manifested at his age. Indeed, if he cared to take up 
the challenge he might well ask why his critics with 
their superiority in education have made such a mess 
of their business affairs, why they have allowed the 
financial system of their country to get into such a 
tangle, why they have permitted other nations with no 
greater advantages to snap up their trade. 


Education and 
its Critics. 


T fifty-fifth annual congress of the Educational 

Institute of Scotland was held at Clydebank 
during the Christmas vacation. This year the pro- 
gramme was of special interest. The 
addresses were particularly good, and 
more than one of them provocative in 
the extreme. Dr. Harvey, in discussing “ The Problem 
of the Non-Qualitied Pupil,” estimated that more than 
a quarter of Scottish schoolchildren are either per- 
manently dull or feeble-minded. This he attributed 
partly to the wretched environment in which so many 
of them live, and he maintained that the school curri- 
culum provided for them is on the whole unsuitable. 
Many of his hearers felt inclined to challenge his figures, 
but the address was well documented and presented in 
a masterly way. Prof. Crew’s lecture on “ Science and 
Society ” was also of a challenging nature, and his treat- 
ment of the relations between religion and science was 
highly controversial. Principal Rait in his address on 
“ Scottish Universities, Past and Present,” took occasion 
to criticize sharply the action of the Scottish Educational 
Endowments Commission as regards their recommenda- 
tion in connexion with university bursaries in Ayrshire. 


The Congress 
at Clydebank: 
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Mr. George Blake, the novelist, gave a delightful paper 
on “ The Vernacular and Scotland’s Educational System.’ 
The President for the year is Mr. R. Bennett Miller, and 
his presidential address, as is usually the case, ranged 
over a wide field. Mr. Miller is a fluent and forceful 
speaker, and his discourse on the ‘‘ Educational Revolu- 
tion” contrasted very effectively the education of a 
generation ago with the education of to-day. 


MRE- MILLER’S address, delivered on December 29, 
was a powerful presentation of the educational 
position as seen with Scottish eyes. In some respects 
An Eduacational he had the same story to tell as if 
Revolution. he had lived and laboured in England 
—the same wretched tale of pay- 
ment by results, of external examinations, and of the 
cramming and whipping that were the unseen but 
real “ results ” of that forty years in the wilderness. 
Great changes have come about on both sides of the 
border, and that they have come about in the space of 
thirty years almost justifies Mr. Miller’s use of the term 
“ reyolution.”” We treat the child ag an individual, we 
know that children are not cut to pattern, and our 
transfigured school architecture is a concrete mani- 
festation of the subtle changes that are still going on. 
We endorse every word of Mr. Miller’s strong denunciation 
of certain statements, originating in ignorance and 
prejudice, that occurred in the Government economy 
report. And we agree that the Scottish people have 
special reason to feel bitter ; for in their family economy 
they have always made great sacrifices for education, 
and it would have seemed natural to them to make 
education the last, instead of making it the first, victim 
of national “ cuts.” 


GIR JOHN ADAMSON chose an appropriate theme 
when he addressed the Independent Schools 
Association, during the January conferences, on the 

subject of self-expression. The school 


gas as which is independent of external con- 
Independent School. trol has always had the best chance of 


expressing itself in spontaneous experi- 
ment, and as a matter of history it would be easy to 
compile a long list of reforms in teaching that were 
initiated in independent or private schools. As an 
experienced administrator, Sir John Adamson laid down 
the principle that a State system is successful in so far 
as it leaves the like room for the free play of individuality 
in teaching. Sir John’s philosophical disquisition on the 
nature of the self was pleasant to listen to because of the 
quiet humour which pervaded it. Fortunately, however, 
he did not leave the plain man in a state of bewilderment 
as to what it all came to, as our educational philosophers 
often do. He held the balance true between individu- 
ality and sociality as educational objectives, and he 
showed how his principles work out both in the prepara- 
tory and in the secondary stages. Sir John’s address 
before the Training College Association is commented 
upon in another part of this issue of the Journal. 


HE Irish Free State National Teachers have struck 

a bargain with the Government. They have 
submitted to a reduction of 6 per cent, making, with the 
existing 4 per cent pension contribu- 

irish Free State. tion, a total reduction of ro per cent 
on existing salaries. On the other 

hand, the State accepts liability for payment of pensions. 
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This is a very distinct gain to the teachers, as there has 
been much discussion between them and the Government 
because the pension fund was not solvent. In addition, 
junior assistant mistresses and lay assistants in convent 
and monastery schools become pensionable. Early in 
January the Department of Education issued a notice 
that women teachers who qualify as such after April 1, 
1932, “shall, on marriage, cease to be eligible for 
recognition in any public capacity in national schools.” 
This decision will certainly produce animated discussion. 


“THE Ministry has decided to establish and maintain 
a special school for feeble-minded children in 


Belfast. It is to be known as the “ Haypark Special 
School,” Whitehall Parade. It is an 
Northern Ireland. interesting experiment. The Educa- 


tion Committee in Belfast is following 
the lead of Great Britain in establishing ‘‘ senior schools,” 
1.e. a second stage of primary education from II to 15 
years of age. It is wisely arranging that so far as 
possible there shall be a transfer to a separate school. 
Only experience can show how the scheme will work. 
There are many local difficulties. 


“HE Report of the Departmental Committee on pro- 

grammes of instruction in public elementary 

schools in Northern Ireland has once again re-opened the 

,, discussion of the quality of the work 

The Rate R's done in elementary schools. This is 
gain. , : 

a controversy which flares up from time 
to time everywhere. Business men are usually the greatest 
pessimists, and they draw a dreadful picture of the feeble- 
ness in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, dis- 
played by applicants for minor business posts. The usual 
contention is that the product of primary schools has 
degenerated. One often hears headmasters of secondary 
schools say that the primary school pupils who come to 
them are much inferior in knowledge to those of the 
pre-War generation. Do they remember that usually 
only the best primary pupils went on to secondary schools 
in former times? Parents managed to pay for their 
children, if they were advised that they were “ smart ” 
enough to make a success of the opportunity given. 
Besides, surely nobody who has had much correspondence 
with the older generation educated in primary schools 
can have a high opinion of their writing, spelling, or 
powers of expressing themselves in English. 


M AJOR E. IVOR DAVID, speaking at a meeting of a 
professional engineering association recently, passed 
severe strictures on the failure of educational institutions 
in South Wales to perform adequately 
their function in relation to industry 
in the area. This has excited a great 
deal of comment and has prompted 
replies from persons of standing connected with Welsh 
technical education which, in its higher branches, is 
mainly provided in the Engineering Department of the 
University College, Cardiff, the Metallurgical Depart- 
ment of University College, Swansea, the Cardiff and 
Swansea Technical Colleges, the School of Mines at 
Treforest and Crumlin, and Mining Institutes (of which 
many have grown up in South Wales in the last ten 
years). Principals Rees and Coles have replied with spirit 
to the charges, pointing out that technical education in 
South Wales is particularly fortunate in having attracted 
to its goveming bodies and advisory committees 


Education and 
industry in 
South Wales. 
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practical men with the widest experience in the various 
industries of South Wales, that no opportunity is 
lost of keeping students in touch with those industries, 
and that the equipment of the institutions is being 
strengthened constantly and compares favourably with 
that of any other area in the country. The critic returns 
to the charge with statements to the effect that the real 
leaders in South Wales industry are not invited to help 
in the development of technical education and that 
professors and lecturers in the institution have, by long 
separation from a practical scheme in industrial work, 
in effect become pure theorists. He claims that a high 
proportion of ex-students cannot find posts commanding 
higher pay than that given for unskilled labour. This 
controversy seems to be the old one—a failure to co- 
operate with some suspicion on the side of industry of the 
man with academic qualifications. 


|! is strange that in Wales, where folklore schemes in 
elementary and secondary schools were in operation 
long before the survey schemes which have compara- 
' tively recently been set up in England, 

ee the study of Welsh history and romance 
has advanced so little. Recently there 

have been movements toward the compilation of 
county histories, that which the Carmarthenshire Society 
proposes to get together and publish being the most 
recent. The setting up of chairs or independent lecture- 
ships in Welsh history in three of the four Welsh Uni- 
versity Colleges and the availability of the resources of 
the Welsh National Library, together with large numbers 
of university theses on historical and economic subjects, 
will all help in the movement. Prof. Timothy Lewis, 
in his “ Mabinogi Cymru,” says that no real progress can 
be made until a fairly inclusive collection of Welsh 
place names which have dropped out of usage, or have 
lost their original significance, has been made. Attention 
has been directed to the absence of “Celtic ’’ explanations 


from the volume of English county collections published - 


by the English Place-Name Society. It is now suggested 
that a Welsh Dialect Society should be set, up with small 
area committees enlisting the help, amongst others, of 
teachers in schools of all kinds, and affiliated to the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association. The Society 
would promote the collecting of documentary evidence 
containing place names ; the records of the Record Office 
and the National Museum would be searched to this end, 
under the direction of experts, and the results would be 
at the disposal of research students in history. It is 
certain that if this were done the study of the Welsh 
language in schools would be deepened and enriched. 


T encouragement to rural industries which is slowly 
but surely being developed bv the various rural 
community councils is likely to have an interesting 
and important influence on craft 
hlna and the work in the schools of Wales. Rural 
uy British : : 
Campaign. community councils are of recent 
growth, but already they have to 
be thanked for rescuing from complete extinction 
interesting local rural crafts. In this, strangely enough, 
they are supported. by the prevailing industrial de- 
pression ; recent exhibitions in London of the most 
exquisite craftwork—quilting, for example, done by 
unemployed miners and their wives and families—have 
shown what can be done with comparatively little 
training. The Monmouthshire Rural Community Council 
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and Rural Industries Committee has held an Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition which has excited a great deal of 
interest. Visitors attended from all parts of the Kingdom 
and representatives of commercial firms said that the 
articles shown compared very favourably with similar 
articles imported from abroad. Ironwork—fire-irons, 
grates, &c.—of exquisite beauty ; platters, ladles, spoons, 
&c., in wood, baskets and quilts, are already finding 
markets throughout the British Isles, and in the making 
of helves a large part of the American market has been 
recaptured. Wales was not slow to take up woodwork 
and metalwork in its schools, but, as in England, there 
was a danger of formalism and machine-like imitation. 
From this we are slowly but surely being rescued by the 
growing appreciation—not merely amongst the favoured 
few or the intelligentsia, but amongst the generality of 
ordinary folk—of the real beauty of the hand-made. 
This surely indicates a growing capacity to imitate and 
create, and is no mean tribute to the work done in our 
very much misunderstood schools. 


T° pass through the streets of many a Welsh village 
or town nowadays is to see unfolding the tragedy 
of youth with no hope of being subjected to the finest 
formative influence of all, that of hard 
maw a P hiacl work. Thousands of youths in Wales 
know nothing of work except that 
which is spasmodic and casual. The Labour Exchange 
queue, the cinema, and the betting columns of the news- 
papers are their familiar institutions. The old discipline 
of the organized institutional Church has lost its 
control. Welfare schemes, evening classes, inspired 
centres like that of the Society of Friends in Mid- 
Rhondda, adopted villages like that of the Spectator in 
Aberdare, the drama movement, the Three Valleys 
Combined Musical Festival, all strive to stiffen the back- 
bone of youth and maintain zest, courage, initiative, 
and application, but one suspects they have come 
too late. What the harvest will be ten and twenty 
years hence when this generation of unemployed youth 
attains to mature adult age is difficult to prophesy. 
Another interesting and promising experiment has 
just been set up. In two houses in North Kensington 
forty boys from Wales are being trained, under the 
patronage of the Kensington Council of Social Service, 
to take up work in London. These boys were selected 
by local juvenile advisory committees under the 
Ministry of Labour transference scheme. It appears 
that there is a shortage of boys fresh from school in the 
London labour market ; an opening is thus provided 
for some of the surplus boy labour of South Wales. 
A report on this work concludes on a touching human 
note: ‘ It is surprising how the boys who come to the 
hostel at the age of 14 cling to their memories of home. 
They are intensely proud of being Welsh.” 


HE formation of an association, entitled the Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Religious Knowledge, an 
undenominational body, is a sign of the times. If 
religion is taught in schools, the subject 
must be taken as seriously as other 
subjects, and teachers must be properly 
trained. Sir Henry Hadow, who presided at the in- 
augural meeting, held at King’s College, London, said 
that religious education was the highest wisdom in the 
world. Its value had been obscured in the past by 
deplorable denominational antagonisms. In future he 
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hoped they would be able to agree on all possible funda- 
mental points, abandoning the belief in the verbal 
instruction of the Bible from which arose discrepancies 
in interpretation. Their work was simple in primary 
schools, but difficulties began in the secondary schools. 
He saw no objection to examination in religious know- 
ledge for the minute study of a subject increased interest 
in it and spiritualized it. 


““T*HE attitude towards research is still too often 
one of hope rather than of faith,” the Advisory 
Council of the Department of the Scientific and Industrial 
Sclentific Research state in their annual report. 
Research. This must be regarded as a confession 
of failure, for the object of the creation 
of the Department was to convert vague hopes into a 
likely faith. Is it not possible that the Department has 
stressed too much the industrial aspects of its work? An 
ordered plan for developing scientific research in our uni- 
versities and technical colleges should have been formu- 
lated as a major activity of the Department. It is true 
that many scientific workers in these institutions have 
received grants and encouragement from the Department. 
There may be administrative reasons for this policy of 
assisting individuals rather than institutions. 


()NE of the few discussions at the annual conference 
at University College related to the pronunciation 
of English. The meeting was arranged by the Central 
: Council for School Broadcasting, and 

Eon. was presided over by Sir Edmund 
Phipps, formerly of the Board of Educa- 

tion. Mr. G. T. Hankin, Chairman of the Council, said in 
his address that every school lesson was supposed to be a 
lesson in English. But, he asked, was the teachers’ 
pronunciation always perfect? There is no greater 
barrier to the abolition of class distinctions than that 
of accent. One speaker in the discussion remarked that 
in London a Lancashire accent is laughed at, but a 
Glasgow or Edinburgh burr is welcomed. Mr. Lloyd- 
James suggested in explanation that in the music halls 
the comic was associated with the Lancashire accent. 
Mr. Baldwin has often said how much he values local 
varieties of speech. His own intonation suggests the 
University of which he is the distinguished Chancellor. 


published on the question of family allowances, 


B pete from the articles and letters recently 
th make progress 


e principle is continuing to 
toward general acceptance. The 
Assistant Masters’ Association has 
made a gesture by agreeing to consider 
a report on the question. Action has been hastened 
possibly by the reduction of salaries which must affect 
the man with a wife and family more than the bachelor 
or spinster. If no more money is available, family 
allowances would have to be found by deductions from 
the salaries of the unmarried, but the necessary deduction 
would not be substantial. A well-informed writer in 
The Times Educational Supplement points out that 
allowances for children are paid to the staff of the London 
School of Economics and that many continental countnes 
have adopted the system for their civil and municipal 
employees, including, in France, Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, the teaching profession. A system can be 
devised, the writer points out, which will not discriminate 
against the employment of married teachers. 


Family 
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T report for the year 1931 of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Four Secondary Associations is a 
record of useful work. Evidence was submitted to the 
Departmental Committee on Private 
eee Schools, and four members attended 
to elaborate points in the memoranda. 
The condition of tenure in aided schools has been under 
consideration, as has also the question of the closure of 
small secondary schools, and active steps have been 
taken to endeavour to preserve full educational facilities 
in threatened areas. The usual conferences with 
examining bodies have been held, and reports on the 
papers set have been prepared. Much attention has 
naturally been devoted to the salary question, both 
early in the year and later on when the financial crisis 
came to a head. A powerful and dignified protest 
against the proposed cuts was sent to the Press and to 
Members of Parliament. A statement was forwarded 
to the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
to the effect that the proposal to include teachers within 
the scope of the Unemployment Insurance Acts was 
regarded as highly undesirable. The Committee has 
been represented on the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting, and good work has been done here. 
Friendly relations have been maintained with teachers 
overseas, and the Bureau International has been 
invited to meet in London next July. Although 
unanimity was not reached on every subject, it is evident 
that the Joint Committee continues to exert a great 
consolidating force among secondary school teachers 
and that it constantly speaks with authority on their 
behalf. 


HE administration of this well-known Scottish 
school has been under review by the Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) Commissioners. The School, a 
Dollar Academy handsome Greek building, beautifully 
°” situated at the foot of the Ochil Hills, 
was opened in 1822. The funds were provided out of 
the estate of John McNabb, a native of the district who 
had made a fortune and left a half of it to his native 
parish. McNabb died in 1802, but on account of some 
legal delays the money was not available for a con- 
siderable number of years, and by the time the School 
was built the original £52,000 had almost doubled itself. 
Until 1920, the School was managed by trustees, but 
insufficient revenue compelled the trustees to transfer 
the institution to the Clackmannanshire Education 
Authority. Recently a scheme has been promoted to 
raise money with a view to making the School independent 
and about {20,000 has been subscribed for the purpose, 
chiefly by former pupils. It is now proposed to release 
the School from public control and to establish it again 
under a body of governors representing local interests, 
the universities, and the old boys. 


The Grange, Crawley Down, has been disposed of by Mr. 
A. T. Underwood, Estate Office, Three Bridges, to the Princi- 
pal of Trinity School, Worth, and is to be opened as a High- 
class Girls’ School for Boarders and Day Pupils. The surround- 
ing parkland is to be developed for residences of medium size. 

g e + 


The Faraday House Old Students’ Association and Faraday 
House Rugby Club have arranged to hold a Supper Dance on 
Friday, February 5, at the Hotel Russell, Russell Square, 
W.C. 1, from 8 to 2. Early application for tickets should be 
made to the Hon. Secretary, Faraday House O. S. A., South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 1. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


In spite of repeated attempts at reform, the constitution of 
the Conseil Supérieur de l'Instruction Publique 
Overdue Reforms. remains as it was fifty years ago. But things 
are at last moving, and it seems likely that 
before long representatives of secondary women teachers, and 
even of parents, will gain the coveted honour of admission. The 
collaboration of the latter will probably be limited to purely 
pedagogical questions. The Parents’ Associations have long 
been claiming this right, and they are now asking further that 
their representatives shall be chosen from a list submitted by the 
Federation of Associations. They are also pressing for improved 
conditions for physical education, including (a) its direct repre- 
sentation on the Conseil, (b) adequate provision of playing-fields, 
and (c) official measures to safeguard older pupils from the 
growing dangers—intellectual, moral, and physical—of partici- 
pation in commercially organized competitive sport. The 
admission of women to the Conseil coincides with the jubilee of 
their admission to secondary education. 


The Revue Universitaire gives encouraging news. Two 
Congresses of French and German youth, 
ee eens brought together by their sense of ‘‘ duty to 


Europe,” were held last year. At Marseilles 
the mayor, addressing the young Germans at the Hotel de Ville, 
said: * Your visit here is a new pledge for the peace of Europe 
and the world.’ To which the German spokesman replied : 
“ Understanding is growing and cannot be stopped. If our 
Nationalists reproach us with betraying our country, we shall 
answer that in no other way can we do her truer service.” An- 
other indication of the same spirit is a recent manifesto by 
certain Young People’s Associations, of all shades of political 
opinion, calling for support in their efforts to hasten the “ renas- 
cence of Europe ” and the establishment of peace. “‘ All this 
(comments the Revue) is an indication that a notable portion 
of our youth of both sexes is doing its best to multiply the points 
of contact between Germany and ourselves.’’ Another indication 
is the inauguration in Paris of an Institute of Germanic Studies, 
whose mission is ‘‘ to replace the stupid antagonism of human 
forces by their fertile co-operation.” And yet another is the fact 
that in the last ten years more than 15,000 letters have passed 
between French and German (or Austrian) children—a far higher 
number than with any other country, except England and the 
United States. The Revue also gives a detailed account of the 
thirteenth International Congress of Secondary Teachers, held 
in Paris in July, on the subject of the organization of secondary 
education. The occasion was made memorable by a touching 
farewell to MM. Beltette and Clavieére, the retiring secretaries and 
valiant protagonists of the Federation since its foundation. We 
are particularly glad to announce that this year’s Congress is to 
be held in London, at the end of July, under the presidency of 
Dr. W. W. Vaughan, the subjects for discussion being Profes- 
sional Training and Out-of-School Activities. (Information from 
29 Gordon Square, W.C.) 


UNITED STATES 


In the Report for 1931 of the President of Columbia University, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, a decision is 

A New Type reported to establish a new institution ‘‘ for 

* demonstration and experiment in the training 

of teachers.” The School Review comments: ‘ Sound educa- 
tional reconstruction demands a new race of teachers, able through 
their own creative efforts to call forth in their students con- 
structive creative leadership. This imperative need of a new type 
calls for radical modification of our present institutions. . . . The 
new curriculum will constitute a radical departure from the 
traditional type. Special emphasis will be placed on child 
nature and development, and on studies and experiences designed 
to give the student an insight into the problems of contemporary 
social life. Students will spend one or two semesters in travel 
and study abroad. They will also engage in actual work in 
some industry or business, as well as in social work. Moreover, 
after college and before the granting of a degree, a probationary 
period of one year must be spent as a regularly employed teacher 
in a co-operating school, under the supervision of the college 
staff.” The period of study will be from three to five years. 
From the Report itself our space forbids more than one short 
extract: ‘‘ It is unfortunate that living languages are acade- 
mically treated as things apart. As a matter of sound university 
organization there should be no Department of French Language 
and Literature, but rather a Department of France. The study 


should centre about the people, their history, institutions, 
achievements, literature, arts, and, of course, their language.” 
Here and there in this country this suggestion, we believe, has 
already been anticipated. 


Of the quarterly Research Bulletins issued last year by the 
National Education Association, Ethics in the 
pee oe Teaching Profession is perhaps of widest 
interest. It is concerned with present ethical 
theory and practice in the States, not only in the teaching pro- 
fession proper, but in the other great professions of medicine, 
law, architecture, &c. We quote from a short foreword : ‘‘ Con- 
temporary American civilization may be appraised in four 
words—improved means, unimproved ends. We have progressed 
in mastery of the forces of nature and in the improvement of the 
material aspects of living, until our nation has assumed inter- 
national leadership in this field. Equivalent success in the ethical 
realm, in the sphere of right action, must still be won. Upon 
no group does responsibility for this rest more syuarely than upon 
teachers, of whom society expects an unusually high standard 
of conduct. . . . To all members of the profession this study 
should be a stimulus and a continuing challenge.” The principal 
conclusion is “‘ that systematic instruction in professional ethics 
should be provided in every school for teachers, the inculcation 
of high standards of conduct being too vital a matter to be left 
to chance.” We add one item from the Association's code: 
‘ A teacher's own life should show that teaching does ennoble.’’ 


The complaint is often heard that our own broadcasts are not 
suthciently “ educational.” The complaint 
in America is that they are far too ‘‘ com- 
mercial.” Education by Radio thus summarizes 
the position: ‘ Educators who desire to make independent use 
of the radio as an educational instrumentality are facing strangu- 
lation. If the present trend continues it will give the commercial 
broadcasters complete control of the air—the educators being 
invited to feed the Great Radio Audience with such education 
as the commercial stations think worth broadcasting, at hours 
which do not conflict with the vested interests of tooth-pastes 
and automobile tyres, or with the careers of established radio 
personalities. . . . For years we have been fighting a losing 
guerilla warfare against these commercial encroachments, but 
we have at last succeeded in promoting a Bill which reserves for 
educators the exclusive use of 15 per cent of all available radio 
channels. . . . The issue is uncertain, but the radio war, when 
it breaks in Congress, will be a holy war.” 


A Radio War. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 

The following story is said to have had a wide circulation. 
We copy from the French Revue Universitaire, 
of eo nace: which prints it without guaranteeing authen- 
ticity. ‘‘ The secondary girls’ schools in 
Belgrade are in rebellion. The local authorities having forbidden 
the use of lip-stick, perfumes, and other coquettish devices, the 
girls organized a deputation of protest to the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and sent the tollowing open letter to the Press: ‘We will 
not tolerate these antediluvian methods. Red lips, cosmetics, 
dyed nails, and waved hair have infinitely more importance for 
us than Latin, Greek, and the other silly stuff they teach us. 
What matters most is to find husbands, and we shall succeed 
in that quest more surely by caring for our persons than by 
filling our heads with useless rubbish.’ The authorities have not 

yielded, and are taking disciplinary measures.” 


The King Edward's Hospital Fund Illustrated Lectures on 
the Work of the London Voluntary Hospitals will be continued 
this year. Heads of schools and colleges, and others who may 
desire lectures for suitable audiences, are invited to communi- 
cate with the Secretarv, Propaganda Committee, King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 


s & * 


The Goethe Museum in Frankfurt a. M. has initiated a fund 
for the restoration of the poet’s birthplace and for the better 
preservation of the collection committed to its charge. The 
English Goethe Society has suggested that each of its members 
should be invited to contribute not less than 5s. to a common 
fund, which will be forwarded to Frankfurt as a homage to 
Goethe from the English Goethe Society. Contributions should 
be sent to Miss E. Oswald, 3 Steele’s Road, N.W. 3. 
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Humour in School 
By W. Epwarops, M.A., Headmaster Middlesbrough High School 


LESSED is the schoolmaster who possesses a sense of 
humour, and thrice blessed he who can laugh with 
his boys—even at himself. For him teaching loses some- 
thing of its monotony, and the troubles that afflict his 
colleagues weigh less heavily on his shoulders. He suffers 
gladly parents, governors, headmasters and the other 
necessary evils of his profession; to him boys become, if 
not things of beauty, at any rate joys for ever. 

To those that have eyes to see and ears to hear, small 
boys are among the most interesting and wonderful things 
that a benign providence has created to lessen the burden 
of life. Their variety is endless; the ‘‘ average boy,” in 
whose interests politicians pass Education Bills, for whom 
headmasters make time-tables, simply does not exist—like 
Mrs. ’Arris “ There ain’t no sich person.” 


Every boy is ex officio abnormal. He conceals his real self 
behind an appearance of owlish solemnity ; he addresses 
individual members of the staff with a formal courtesy 
which sometimes hides the painfully adverse opinion which 
he secretly cherishes. He has solved the problem of per- 
petual motion. In some respects, his actions resemble those 
of the lower creatures ; he is as playful as a kitten; his 
life, like a worm’s, is one continuous wriggle ; as he learns 
his poetry his lower jaw moves in the same way as that 
of a cow when it is chewing the cud. No profession which 
deals with the human boy can lack humour. 

As a general rule the boy who possesses a sense of 
humour wisely represses it, for many masters reserve to 
themselves the right of making jokes in class and unwisely 
punish as “ cheek ” any attempt of the boys to usurp their 
prerogative. Much of the humour of the class-room is, 
therefore, accidental. The best example of accidental 
humour is provided by those howlers which add to the 
gaiety of common rooms if not of nations. But a howler 
is an example, not of humour, but of ignorance on the 
part of the perpetrator, and it suggests that the teaching has 
lacked that clearness which it ought to possess. The roar of 
Homeric laughter with which such an effort is received by 
the rest of the form is due partly to appreciation of the 
humour of the situation, but more to malicious delight that 
Jones, Brown or Robinson “ has made an awful ass of 
himself again.” Both master and boys welcome the howler 
as a pleasing interlude in a lesson which has often become 

“ bald and unconvincing narration.’ 

Sane schoolmasters confess to grave doubts whether 
the classic howlers which form so large a part of their col- 
leagues’ conversation were ever really perpetrated by 
boys. They have a distinctly adult flavour, and some 
obviously smell of the lamp. 

Everybody knows of the schoolboy who is said to have 
translated pax in bello as ‘freedom from indigestion.” 
For a long time I gravely doubted the authenticity of this 
effort, mainly because a boy would have spoken of ‘‘ tummy- 
ache ” and not “‘ indigestion.” But I recently read a letter, 
in the daily Press, from a brother headmaster who asserted 
that this brilliant piece of work had actually been done by 
a boy in his school. A statement made by a headmaster and 
published in the Press must, of course, be accepted without 
question. But I flatly refuse to believe that any boy ever 
translated medio tutissimus ibis by “ the ibis won’t bite 
you if you collar him round the waist.” Then there is the 
famous story of the boy in the Classical Sixth, who was 
required to do a paper on elementary science for the good 
of his soul. He was asked to write a description of a Daniel’s 
cell and tried to gain a few undeserved marks by an appeal 
to religious history. ‘‘ History,” he is said to have written, 
“gives us very few particulars of Daniel’s Cell; but as it 
contained Daniel and several lions we may assume that it 
was of considerable dimensions.’’ And, with deep regret, 
I refuse to believe that any boy ever said that “ Achilles 


was dipped by his mother in the river Stinks and became 
intolerable.’’ I reserve judgment as to the genuineness of 
the statement that “ seven ears of corn were blasphemed 
by the east wind.”’ 

But I know, from happy experience, that howlers do 
occur. I once tried to teach the rudiments of medieval 
history to a class of small boys and gave one lesson on 
Dante. At the next I asked for the name of Dante’s great 
poem and one young hopeful answered ‘‘ Down among 
the Dead Men.” I fear the previous lesson had been badly 
given. Not long ago a boy in our Upper Fourth Form—I 
need hardly add that it was a C division—was required by 
his form master to write a definition of “ malefactor.”’ 
He wrote, “ malefactor—a chief person, a leading man, a 
headmaster.” My colleagues, individually and collectively, 
repeated the definition to me with great jubilation. I 
accused the form master of dictating the answer but he 
denied the soft impeachment. I take Form I in Greek 
legends and learned with interest from one of their exam. 
papers that ‘ Io was the daughter of a sea niff.”’ 

Essays frequently supply gems of purest ray serene. One 
that I had the privilege of correcting recently gave a 
pleasing picture of the amenities of our town. ‘ There are 
Education Offices in the Town Hall and the fire escape is 
consequently stationed there. Complaints of the population, 
such as water or gas trouble, are heard in a special office 
confined for the purpose.” A youthful essayist, aged 
13, viewed life with the eyes of a philosopher. In an 
esSay on ‘‘ Travel,” he wrote, ‘‘ We all travel through life— 
first in a pram and later in a coffin.”’ 

The unconscious humour of boys is not always confined 
to the perpetration of howlers. I met a youngster cycling 
to school one day and asked if he would give me a ride 
on the step. With great courtesy he offered to carry me to 
school on his handle bars. The mother of a boy in the 
Upper Fourth had arranged to come and see me about 
her son. The latter, knowing that an interview with the 
Head was one of the things that must not be undertaken 
lightly or unadvisedly, strictly ordered his mother to 
“ speak nicely to the Head,” and insisted that she should 
wear her best hat for the great occasion. 

Cases of deliberate humour on the part of boys are com- 
paratively rare. But, occasionally, some daring youth does 
make the attempt, although such efforts do not always 
receive the encouragement they deserve. I was explaining 
to a division of the Lower Fourth that Demosthenes, 
although a great orator, had found great difficulty in 
speaking when he was young, and asked if any boy could 
suggest a reason. Forthwith a small boy became afflicted 
with those spasms which denote in an adult acute dys- 
pepsia, in a boy, the birth of a joke. ‘‘ Please sir, he was 
dumb,” was his contribution to the cause of learning. I 
walked from school wrth a youngster to whom I had just 
given a lesson on the Good Samaritan. When we reached 
his house, a villa standing in its own grounds, he turned 
to me and pointed out, “ Please sir! I haven’t got a 
neighbour.” I received from a small boy in Form III a 
valuable contribution to Tudor history. We were talking 
about the Dissolution of.the Monasteries and I asked why 
Henry VIIT was so anxious to secure the wealth of the 
religious houses. The hero of the hour, for once laying 
aside the lordly contempt with which he usually received 
my well-meant efforts, suggested that Henry needed 
money ‘‘ because he had to spend such a lot on wedding 
rings.” I remember with pleasure an older boy who 
stoutly maintained that hydrostatics were a worthless 
science for the excellent reason that ‘‘ our pump at home 
never works like that.’’ On one occasion I justly suffered 
from the humour of one of the senior bovs. A pair of cycle 
handles had been lost, and in announcing the fact after 
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prayers, I spoke with less than my usual lucid accuracy. 
I said the handles ‘‘ had been taken or fell off.” “‘ They 
will have fell off,” was the well-deserved criticism of my 
youthful hearer. 

An essay on This School and its Staff contained the 
illuminating statement that “ Mr. Blank is very nice, but 
when he isn’t, you wonder if you will ever see your mother 
again.” Another story is a further example of filial devo- 
tion. We had left at nine o’clock for a school excursion ; 
about three hours later, one of the excursionists turned to me 
and said, with an air of profound concern, “ Sir! although 
it is so long since I left home, I have not yet forgotten my 
mother and father.” 

It is well known that a lesson may be given on any point 
and at any distance from that point, and matters come 
up for discussion which have little connexion with the 
nominal subject. On such an occasion I once asked for a 
definition of ‘‘ Heaven.” I was told that “ Heaven is a 
place where people want to go to.” (Small boys habitually 
disregard the instructions of the learned professor who 
begged his students to remember that ‘‘ a preposition is a 
bad word to end a sentence with ”). The words “ when 
they die,’’ were added as a rider to the original statement. 
‘* Please, sir,” said a particularly lively member of the 
form, ‘‘I don’t want to go to Heaven.” 

The problem of matrimony gives rise to infinite jest, and, 
particularly in the case of small boys, of most excellent 
fancy. A talk about Mahomet gave Form II an opportunity 
to air their views. I had explained that Mahomet allowed 
his followers to have several wives but forbade them to 
drink intoxicating drinks. The principle of teetotalism was 
unanimously approved because “if you drink too much 
you do such silly things.” The feeling of the meeting was 
dead against polygamy and there was some support for 
the view that marriage is undesirable because, “if you 
are married you have to give your wife such a lot of money 
at breakfast to pay bills.” On a vote, the expediency of 
monogamy was carried, with a strong, and very vocal, minor- 
ity in favour of celibacy. I had explained to a somewhat 
older form that, owing to differences in the laws, marriage 
was an easier operation in Scotland than in England. 
“ Could I marry anybody, sir?’’ anxiously inquired a 
youth who was obviously distressed at the possibility. 

But the boys do not supply all the humour of school ; 
occasionally the master reveals a pretty wit. Sarcasm on 
the part of the master is not playing the game, for if the 
boy answers in the same vein he is punished for imperti- 
nence. But kindly humour is always received in good 
part and blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
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“William Pitt,” asserted the staff historian, ‘‘ was born 
in 1708 and joined the army.” “Please, sir! did he join 
the army in 1708?” “ Yes, he then belonged to the 
infantry.” On another occasion the boys were ordered to 
write a letter to Uncle John. One youth announced that 
he had not got an Uncle John, whereupon the master, 
with the courtesy for which schoolmasters are famous, said, 
“ I will lend you mine for this morning.” ‘“‘ Please, sir! 
what is his address ? ” ‘I don’t know, he’s dead.” These 
two replies always seem to me to be excellent examples of 
the humour of school. I made them myself. 

Reports give to harassed masters a good opportunity of 
unburdening their souls. The famous statement that 
“ His arithmetic troubles him more than it does me,” was 
written more in sorrow than anger. Many of us know the 
boy whose conduct was reported to be “ very good on the 
whole, but he ought to cultivate the appearance of not 
appearing tired.” And we all sympathize with the feeling 
which prompted one of our number, when a member of 
his form had been more than usually obstreperous, to 
exclaim, from the depth of his heart, ‘‘ Thank heaven ! 
you are not twins.” It is recorded that one house master 
found it impossible to express in scholastic language his 
real opinion of the conduct of a certain boy. In an inspired 
moment he wrote, “ He would make a good parent,” and 
so contrived a double debt to pay. 

Humour not only brightens the dark places of school 
life ; it may also prove a valuable instrument of discipline. 
Boys are naturally robustious and tend to move from 
place to place as gracefully and quietly as a charging 
rhinoceros, but a rule that no boy may clatter about 
the class-room “‘ unless he has large feet” ensures sedate 
and even ladylike movement. A colleague of mine, with 
a fine appreciation of the limits of boyish endurance, 
checked those headlong rushes to the window which some- 
times take place in the best regulated forms by insisting 
that no boy should look out of a window “‘ except in the 
case of a dog fight.” A polite request for another answer, 
“in your wiser moments,” often produces the desired 
effect, and an appeal “f not to work too hard ” rouses even 
the laziest of boys to a show of energy which is always 
gratifying although too often temporary. An entreaty 
‘“ not to be funnier than you can help,” reduces the form 
jester to a condition of speechless calm. A small boy is a 
potential jack-in-the-box and bobs up and down in his 
seat on the smallest provocation, but a gentle intimation 
that such conduct is due to lack of sufficient brains to 
keep his body down leads to a state of more or less stable 
equilibrium. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


EASTER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 1g to April 23 
April 8 to April 25 


19 to April 18 | 
2I to April 16 
24 to April 21 
26 to April 15 


University of Aberdeen 
Birkbeck College, London 
University of Bristol 
University of Cambridge 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.. 
Durham Colleges 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
East London College 
University of Edinburgh 


18 to April rg 


19 to April 26 
24 to April 12 


18 to April r9 | Holiday in Faculty of 
Arts, Feb. 15. 
University College, Exeter 


Faraday House Electrical 


Engineering College, 
London 

Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- | Mar. 23 to April r9 | College Play, Mar. 11 
don and 12. 


College Sports, Mar. 
16 


Prize Distribution, 
Evening Commercial 
Classes, April 21. 


Heriot Watt College, Edin- 
burgh 


24 to April 18 
Mar. 18 to April 19 


EASTER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


. 22 to April 18 
. 23 to April 27 
. IQ to April 16 


Hulme Hall, Manchester 

King’s College, London.. 

King’s College Hospital 
Medical and Dental 
School, London 

King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 
London 

University of Leeds 

University College, Lei- 
cester 

University of Liverpool 

University of London .. 

London (Royal Free Hos- 
pital) School of Medi- 
cine for Women 

London Schoo! of Econo- 
mics and Political 
Science 

Municipal College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester 

University College, Not- 
tingham 


. 23 to April 28 


. Ig to April 26 


. 19 to April 18 | Bal Masqué, Feb. 9g. 


. 19 to April 20 


. 23 to April 25 
. 23 to April 27 


. 19 to April 24 


. 22 to April 19 
Mar. 24 to April 25 


(Continued on page 110) 
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MACMILLAN’S 


WORKS ON 
GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY, CALCULUS, &c. 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, M.A., B.Sc. 


Parts I-VI. 5s. Also in Parts. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. Parts I-VI. 5s. 


Also in Parts. 


NUMERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION. Being Part 1 of “ Pro- 


gressive Trigonometry.” By FREDERICK G. W. BROWN, M.Sc., London, F.C.P., A.Inst.P. 3s. 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Being Part II of “ Progressive Trigonometry.” By FREDERICK G. W. 


BROWN, M.Sc., London, F.C.P., A.Inst.P. 4s. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. An Elementary Textbook for the Higher Classes of Secondary Schools 
and for Colleges. By Prof. H. S. CARSLAW, Sc.D., D.Sc., LL.D. Third Edition, completely revised. Part I, 
3s. Part II, 3s. Complete, 5s. Key to Complete, 8s. 


MODERN GEOMETRY. The Straight Line and Circle. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 5s. 


HINTS AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. Limp Cloth. 2s. 6d 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master 


at Winchester College. 7s. 6d. ANSWERS, HINTS, AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES IN SAME. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 


A CONCISE GEOMETRICAL CONICS. oq BY CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 4s. Hints 


AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXeERcIsES. Limp Cloth. 2s. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., 


and P. PINKERTON, M.A., D.Sc. Part I. The Straight Line and Circle. 3s. 6d. Part II. Graphs and 
Curve Tracing. 3s. 6d. Part III. Conic Sections. 3s. 6d. Complete, 8s. 6d. P 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. 1. CRAIG, M.A., Lecturer in 


Pure Mathematics in the Royal School of Engineering. Vol. I. Straight Line and Circle. 12s. 6d. 


THE STRAIGHT LINE AND CIRCLE. (Chapters 1-1x of Part I of “ Elements of Co-ordinate 


Geometry.”) By S. L. LONEY, M.A. 4s. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS BY THE METHODS OF 
CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. By CHARLES SMITH, M.A. New Edition, revised and 


enlarged. 8s. 6d. Key. 12s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS (ANALYSIS). By T. s. usHERWOOD, B.Sc., 


Wh.Ex., A.M.I.Mech.E., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By H. SYDNEY JONES, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS. By Prof. GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS. By Prof. GEORGE A. GIBSON, 


M.A. 8s. 6d. 


CALCULUS MADE EASY. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. 
S MADE EASY, OR THE STORY OF “EPSILON.” py . £. 3. 


GHEURY DE BRAY. 4s. 6d. 


*,* Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 
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University of Oxford 

Queen's University, Bel- 
fast 

University of Reading .. 

Roval Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 

University of Sheffield .. 


University College, South- | 


ampton 
St. Andrews University 


St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital Medical College, 
London 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 

Trinity College, Dublin.. 


University of Wales : 
Aberystwyth .. 


Bangor 


Cardiff 
Swansea 


Welsh National School al at! 


Medicine 

Westfield College, ando 

Westminster Hospital 
Medical School, Lon- 
don 

Abingdon School 


All zo School, Blox- 
ha 

Aaoi College 

Battersea Polytechnic .. 


Beaumont College 


Bedford School .. 
Birkenhead School i 
Bishop’s Stortford College 


Bootham School, York.. 

Bradford Technical Col- 
leze 

Brentw ood School 


Brighton College ' 
Bristol Grammar School 
Bromsgrove School 


Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys 


Carlisle Grammar School 

Caterham School 

Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, London 


Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- | 


lege 


Chigwell School 


Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 
City of London School . 
City of Oxford School .. 
City Technical College, 
© Cardiff 
Full-time (Senior) eee: 
Clifton College ; 
Cranleigh School 
Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 


Denstone College 
Douai School 
Dover College 


Downside School 
Durham School .. 
Eastbourne College 


| Mar. 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 13 to April 23 


Mar. 18 to April 1 
18 to April 21 
Mar. 12 to April 16 
Mar. 
Mar. 


24 to April 20 
21 to April 23 


Mar. 4 to April 4 


Mar. 24 to April r0 


Mar. rr to April 19 


Mar. 23 to April 19 


Mar. 23 to April 19 


Mar. 18 to April 18 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


25 to April rr 
23 to April 18 
25 to April rr 


Mar. 
Mar. 


19 to April 26 
25 to April ro 


Mar. 23 to April 25 


Mar. 22 to April 26 


April 5 to April 30 
Mar. 24 to April 6 
Mar. 22 to April 18 


Mar. 31 to April 28 
April 6 to April 28 
April 5 to May 4 


Mar. 31 to April 29 
Mar. 25 to April rr 


April 6 to April 29 


April 1 to Mav 3 
Mar. 23 to April 21 
Mar. 30 to 


Mar. 24 to April 26 


Mar. 30 to April 28 
April § to April 29 
Mar. 24 to April 3 


April 6 to May 5 


Mar. 29 to April 29 


Mar. 24 to April 21 


April 5 to April 26 
Mar. 23 to April 22 


Mar. rg to April 2 

April 1 to April 29 
Mar. 30 to April 29 
April x to April 29 


April § to May 6 
Mar. 29 to April 21 
April 5 to April 29 


April 14 to May 6 
Mar. 30 to April 29 


-» ; April 5 to Mav 3 


Elizabeth College, Guern- | April 5 to May 3 


sey 


OTHER FuNC TIONS 


Kate Kennedy 
Feb. 27. 


Day, 


Public Conferring of 
Degrees, Mar. 16. 


St. David's Day Cele- 
brations, Feb. 23-27. 
St. David’s Day Cele- 
brations, Feb. 24-27. 


Sports Dav, Mar. 28. 


School Sports, 
12 

Sports, School v. 
O.A’s, Mar. 19. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
19. 


Mar. 


Rugby v. Eton Col- 
lege, Feb. 13. 


School Sports, April 2 
and 4. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
30 and April 2. 


Sports v. St. Edward's 


School at Oxford, 
Mar. 39. 
Speech Dav, Feb, rr. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
19. 


Half Term Holiday, 
Feb. 22, 

Entrance Scholarships 
Examination, Mar. 
14-16. 

School Athletics, Mar. 


28. 


Hockev Match, v. 
Marlborough College, 
Mar. 12. 


Sports, April 4. 


Confirmation, Mar. 13. 
Triangular Sports at 
Ramsgate, Mar. 26. 


Athletics, Mar. 23 and 
24. 


Epsom College 
Exeter School 
Felsted School 
Fettes College 
Gresham’s School 


Guildhall School of Music 


Haileybury College 
Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Hvmer’s College 


Imperial Service College, 
Windsor 
Ipswich School .. 


King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King FEdward’s School, 
Birmingham 

King William’s College, 


Isle of Man 

King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 

King’s School, Canter- 
burv 


Kine’s School, Chester . 

King’s School, Flv 

King’s School, W arcester 

Kingswood School, Bath 

Tancing College 

Leeds Grammar School. 4 

Leighton Park School, 
Reading 

Tevs School, Cambridge 

Liverpool College 


Magdalen College School, 
Oxford 

Malvern College 

Manchester Grammar 
School 

McCrea Magee College .. 

Merchant Tavlors’ School, 
London 


Mill Hill School .. 


Monkton Combe School 


Newcastle-on-Tvne Royal ` 


Grammar School 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 


Newport High School .. 


Northampton Polvtechnic 
Institute, London : 
Dav 
Evening 
Northampton Town and 
County School 


Oakham School.. 

Oundle School .. 

Penrhos College, 
Bav 

Perse School 


Colwyn 


Plymouth College 


Portora Roval School, 


Enniskillen 


| 


7 
` 
| 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 30 to April 29 


Mar. 24 to April 25 
April 1 to Mav 3 
April 1 to April 29 
April 6 to May 4 


Mar. 25 to April 23 


_ Mar. 29 to April 29 


April 5 to May 3 


Mar. 23 to April 22 


April 6 to May 6 


April 6 to May 3 
Mar. 24 to April 28 


Mar. 23 to April 25 
Mar. 29 to Mav 4 
April 13 to May 6 


Mar. 29 to April 29 


April 8 to May 6 
April 6 to May 2 
April 5 to Mav 3 
Mar. 23 to April 21 
Mar. 30 to April 28 
Mar. 23 to April 11 


April 1 to April 28 


_ April 5 to Mav 5 
| Mar. 23 to April 22 


| 


t 

i 

l 
es 


l 


_ | April 8 to May 6 


Mar. 24 to April 21 


; - Mar. 30 to April 29 


Mar. 23 to April 6 


April 6 to May 1 
April 5 to May 5 


April 5 to May 6 


April r to April 29 


April 5 to April 28 


Mar. 24 to April 21 


Mar. 23 to April 14 


Mar. 18 to April 4 
Mar. 23 to Mar. 31 
| April 7 to May 3 


April 1 to April 29 
April 1 to May 3 
Mar. 23 to April 25 


Mar. 23 to April 27 


| April r to April 28 


(Continued on page 112) 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Athletic Sports, April 
4. 

Concerts, Feb. 3, 17, 
22, Mar. 2, 21, 22. 


Confirmation, Mar. 17. 

School Cross Country 
Run, Mar. 5. 

Athletic Sports, April 


4. 

Athletic Sports, April 
10. 

Athletic Sports 
(Finals), April 2. 


Entrance Examina- 
tion, Mar. 8. 


Cross Country Race, 
Mar. 12. 

Athletic Sports, April 
o and 9. 


Sports Finals, April 7. 


Performance of Julius 
Caesar, Mar. 19. 
Parents’ Conference, 
Mar. 18. 


Five Mile and Two 
anda half mile Races, 
Mar. 12. 

Sports Finals, Mar. 19. 


Junior Cross Country 
Race, Feb. 15. 

Senior Cross Country 
Race, Feb. 22. 

Athletic Sports, April 
2. 

House Bumping 
Races, Mar. 3, 4, 5. 


School Sports, Mar. 
29. 
Cross Ccuntry Run, 


Mar. 12. 
Sports, Mar. 23. 
School Eisteddfod, 
Mar. 1. 


Speech Day, Mar. 3. 
Cross Country Race, 
April r. 


Play Week-end, Feb. 


27. 
School Concert, Mar. 
18 and 19. 
Steeplechase, Feb. rr. 
Athletic Sports, April 


t7. 
Athletic Sports, April 
2. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &. 


On ali School, Laboratory, ays &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 
description. 


USE FLORIGENE „ri 


It saves time, labour, and money, and is weet applied. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c.,advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8q., London, W.C.1. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Boro’ Education Authorities, &c. 
Established over 3O years. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital. 
Students can also attend the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, the National, Cancer, Moorfields, Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes value {£1,300 awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 


FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.H., C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN BIOLOGY 


JULY 29th to AUGUST 12th 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE 
The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 
Director: Prof. F. A. Potts, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
Lecturer in Zoology in the University, assisted by Specialists. 
F. H. Toyne, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


VACATION COURSE IN BIOLOGY 


AN INTENSIVE COURSE IN BIOLOGY, organized by 
Dr. PHILIPPA C. EsDAILE, is being arranged for the first two 


weeks in August, 1932. (Special facilities will A given for 
practical work, especially on the nimal side.) Fee: § guineas. 


For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College of Household 
and Social Science (University of London), Camden Hill Road, W.8. 


TO ORGANIZERS of SUMMER SCHOOLS 


THE INSTITUTE IN THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB: 

Garden. Tennis Courts. Gymnasium. Library and Lecture Halls 

available for the holding of a SUMMER SCHOOL from August 1 

to tember 10, 1932. Midday meal and tea can be provided on the 
. Arrangements for boarding in the district can be made. 

For terms apply to :— 

The Principal, The Institute, Central Square, Hampstead 

Garden Suburb, N.W. 11. Telephone: Speedwell 2695. 


“This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.’’ 


This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Education” 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.”’ 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net pits 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK weenie 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 


a. 46 ae 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS. ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR ag FANGS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 


Just Published 


FIRST IDEAS 
IN THE CALCULUS 


By L. CROSLAND, B.Sc., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Ulverston Grammar 
School. 


144 pages. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


This course makes possible and practicable 
the introduction of the Calculus in the Fourth 
and Fifth Forms of Secondary Schools, and at 
the end of the preliminary two years’ course 
in Technical Schools. It presupposes only 
the ability to draw simple graphs, and the 
realization that a straight-line graph denotes 
uniform variation. 

The publishers will be glad to consider applica- 

tions for a specimen copy of this book from 


teachers who wish to examine it with a view to 
class use, 


Just Published 


FUNDAMENTAL 
EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students 


Lecture and Class Experiments to establish 
Chemical Laws and to confirm the Atomic 
Theory. 

By E. D: GODDARD, B.Sc.,. EEG; 


Science Master, Latymer Upper School, 
Hammersmith. 


160 pages. 32 diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


A clearly written description, illustrated by 
excellent diagrams, of the methods and 
technique employed by the author with his 
own classes in carrying out fundamental 
experiments to establish the Atomic Theory. 


The book renders possible an intelligible 
presentation of the subject to secondary school 
pupils. Only ordinary manipulative skill is 
required for carrying out the experiments 
described. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C, 1 
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EASTER VACATION 


Prior Park College, Bath | Mar. 23 to April 13 


Rossall School April ı to May 3 


Royal Academy of Music 
Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 


Mar. 21 to April 25 
Mar. 24 to April 19 


Roval College of Music.. | April 3 to May 1 


Royal Naval College, | April 6 to May 4 
Dartmouth | 

Roval Technical College, | April 2 to April 18 
Glasgow 

Rugby School April 5 to Mav 5 


Sherborne School 4 | 
Shrewsbury School 
Stamford School 

Stowe School .. 

St. Bees School . . 


April 5 to April 29 
Mar. 29 to April 29 
Mar. 23 to April 25 
Mar. 31 to Mav 3 

Mar. 29 to April 28 


St. David’s College, Lam- | Mar. 17 to April 29 
peter 

St. George’s School, Har- | Mar. 21 to April 21 
penden 

yous School, Leather-; Mar. 29 to April 29 

ea 

St. Lawrence College, | Mar. 29 to April 29 

Ramsgate 


St. Paul's School, London 

St. Peter’s School, York 

Swanley Horticultural 
College 

Taunton School.. ae 

Tonic Sol-fa College, Lon- 
don 

Trent College 


Mar. 24 to April 24 
April x to April 27 


Mar. 23 to April 26 
Mar. 21 to April 9 
Mar. 31 to April 29 


Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 


April 5 to May 6 


April 14 to April 26 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Prize Distribution by 


the Bishop of Clif- 
ton, Mar. 16. 

Entrance Scholarship 
Examination, Mar. 


I, 2, 3. 


Uppingham School 
Warwick School 


School Concerts, Mar. 
22 and 23. 

Inter-House Sports, 
Mar. 18 and 19. 


set 


Westminster School 
Weymouth College 


Winchester College 


Wolverhampton Grammar 


School 


Worcester Royal Gram- 


mar School 


Sports, Mar. 19. 
Worksop College 


St. Bees v. Sedbergh, 
Feb. 14. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
23 and 25. 


Wrekin College .. 


Wvegeston Grammar 
School 


Victoria College, Jersey. : 


Wellington College, Berks. 
Wellington School, Somer- 


EASTER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 
| Athletic Sports, Mar. 
26, April 2 and 4. 
Mar. 31 to May 5 
April 4 to Apnil 28 
Mar. 23 to April 26 | Confirmation, Mar. 11. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
23. 
April 5 to May 6 
April 8 to May 3 Athletic Sports, Mar. 


28. 
School Play, Mar. 29. 


School Sports Finals, 
Mar. 28. 
Art Exhibition, Mar. 


24-29. 


Mar. 30 to April 29 


April 1 to April 29 


| 
l 
| 
| 
April 5 to May 3 | 
| 
Mar. 23 to April 19 , 
Mar. 24 to April 26 | 


Mar. 31 to April 28 Athletic Sports, Mar. 


28. 
April 5 to May 4 | Athletic Sports, April 
2 and 4. 
Mar. 22 to April 13 Founders’ Day, Mar. 
| 18, 


The OxForD UNIVERSITY Press has issued an 88-page 


catalogue of books for primary and senior schools. 


The entries 


are classified by subjects and notes are given on most of the 


books. 


Teachers’ books are included. 


New books and books 


adopted by the London County Council are specially marked. 


We learn from the Advance List of Spring Books to be issued 
by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., that Everyman's Library is 
to be increased bv a further six volumes this spring. We also 


School Sports, April 
28. 


Cross Country, Mar. 
12. countryside. 


notice the announcement of the first four volumes of a new 
series entitled the Open-Air Library under the editorship of 
Eric Fitch Daglish, and consisting mainly of classics of the 


AN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well-educated boys of securing an efficient 
Apprenticeship training and of embarking on an interesting career with many possibilities of 


advancement. 


The training is in the hands of a well-qualified and competent staff of technical 


officers and instructors, and apprentices continue their general education throughout the apprentice- 


ship period under a staff of university graduates. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


(a) The main trades for aircraft apprentices are 
tigger (metal), fitter (acro-engine), wireless operator 
mechanic. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years, and entry is normally by 
competitive examination—the subjects being English 
and General Knowledge, Mathematics and Science. 
Two examinations are held every half-year, viz. : 


Open Competition—conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission at certuin fixed centres. (Date 
of next examination, April 7, 1932—-closing date for 
applications, February 18, 1932.) 


Limited Competition—conducted by the Alir 
Ministry at local centres all over the country for 
candidates specially nominated by Local Education 
Authorities and other approved bodies. (Date of 
next examination, June 7, 1982.) 


Note: Nominated candidates in possession of a 
first School Certificate (provided they have obtained 
“credit” standard in Mathematics and in an approved 
Science subject) may be accepted without further 
educational examination. 


(b) Special regulations exist in regard to the sons 


free of cost, and receive pay. 


of those who are or have been officers or senior 
N.C.Os in His Majesty’s Forces. 


(c) At the end of the apprenticeship period (three 
years) a few apprentices of special promise proceed 
to the Royal Air Force College for training as 
Commissioned Officers. 


(d) For others, opportunities anse later to qualify 
in flying and become airman pilots. From amongst 
airman pilots a certain number with very exceptional 
qualifications are periodically selected for com- 
missioned rank. 


(e) The remainder have opportunities of advance- 
ment to the highest non-commissioned rank. 

(f) Approximately 250 aircraft apprentices will be 
required for entry into the Service in August, 1932. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks are trained 
as general duties clerks, but a small number specialize 
in pay accounting and store accounting. 30 appren- 
tice clerks are required quarterly in October, January, 
April, and July. Can tes must be between the 
ages of 153 and 17 years, and may enter either by: 


Direct Entry (by interview without examination), 


All apprentices are housed, 


fed, and clothed 


if in possession of an approved School Certificate. 
Candidates will be entered by this method quarterly, 
in October, January, April, and July. 

Or, n Competition, on successfully passing 
an e tion in English and General Knowledge 
and in Mathematics, conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission at fixed centres. 

The date of the next examination will be 
April 7, 1932 (closing date for applications, Febru- 
ary 18, 1932), when at least fifteen vacancies will be 
offered, successful candidates joining the training 
establishment in July, 1932. 

(b) The course of training, though mainly con- 
cerned with Service requirements, is drawn up on 
liberal lines, and includes instruction in shorthand, 
typewriting, and generul office work and procedure. 
Throughout the apprenticeship period of two years 
apprentice clerks attend school to continue their 
general education. 

(c) After passing out, upon the completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have opportunities of 
advancement to the highest non-commissioned ranks, 
and paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft 
apprentices’ prospects of selection for airman pilot 
(and in exceptional cases for commissioned rank), 
applies equally to apprentice clerks. 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices) and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may 
be had on application to the SECRETARY, Air Ministry (A.E.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Ourselves and the Community 
By E. E. ReyNotps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


An introduction to the duties of citizenship for those who are within a few vears of being 

included in the register of electors. The book contains a simple explanation of the machinery 

of national and local government, with a chapter on the League of Nations. It is intended 
for social students and welfare workers as much as tor the general reader. 


Landmarks in the History of Education 
General Editors: J. Dover WILSON and F. A. CAVENAGH. Crown 8vo. 


The object of the series is to reprint scarce but important tracts on education and to reissue 
the classic texts of educational science with introductions setting them in their historical 
backgrounds. 


Two new volumes now ready 


Matthew Arnold: 
Culture and Anarchy 


Edited by J. Dover WILSON. 6s. 


Culture and Anarchy was first published in book form in 1869, and has never until now been 

reprinted in its original form; for when a second edition was called for in 1875, Arnold 

revised the whole, deleting or abridging a number of passages. The object of these deletions, 
which are here restored, was to suppress or tone down personal allusions. 


Herbert Spencer on Education 
Edited by F. A. CAVENAGH. 6s. 


With the exception of Locke’s /oughts, Spencer’s Education is the most widely read treatise 

on education that England has produced ; in little more than twenty years from publication 

it was translated into fifteen languages ; it had considerable influence in the United States, 

Mexico, and the countries of South America; to-day it is still found stimulating and 
E provocative by students in training. 


Previously published 
James and John Stuart Mill on Education 


Containing (i) James Mill’s Article on Education from the fifth edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
(ii) Extracts from John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography. 
(iii) John Stuart Mill’s Inaugural Address at St Andrews, 
1867. 
Edited by F. A. CAVENAGH. 6s. 


Select Discourses from the Idea of a University by 
John Henry Newman 


Edited by May YARDLEY, B.A. 5s. 


“The quality of these two volumes inspires confidence . . . judicious selections from 
Newman and the two Mills, with competently written introductions, and a few usctul 
notes. We hope and we believe that the series will win its way to acceptance.” —J he Journal 
of Education. : 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Associations in Conference 


ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE: 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The Twentieth Annual Conference of Educational Associations 
opened at University College on January 4, with the address of 
the President, Sir William Rothenstein, Principal of the Royal 
College of Art. Sir Richard Gregory, the retiring President, 
in introducing his successor, referred with feeling to the absence 
for the first time at these conferences of the Hon. Treasurer, 
Miss Henrietta Busk, whose active part in organizing the con- 
ferences and in assembling programmes he gratefully acknow- 
ledged, expressing also the wish that her wisdom, insight, and 
energy would be available for many years. Sir William 
Rothenstein’s subject was ‘‘ Education and the Creative and 
Imaginative Activities.” Like his predecessor’s, his life has not 
been restricted to the academic world, and the title of his address 
suggested that he regarded education as something wider than 
a mechanical process for instructing children. 


This suggestion was soon confirmed, for his first protest was 
against the tendency of modern education towards mechanization, 
a process to be counteracted only by the missionary zeal of the 
teachers. Though himself a distinguished teacher of art and a 
practising artist, he was doubtful of the value of making all children 
in school draw or learn music ; and he appealed to teachers to seek 
out the natural intuitions of their children and to discover the true 
key to each child’s personality. He protested also against the 
domination of London in English culture. “ The year 1066 was 
the one sinister date in English history.” Has Sir William 
Rothenstein forgotten that William the Conqueror carefully 
avoided London? The City made terms and received a charter 
from the new king, but London’s chief wish was to preserve its 
own life and liberties rather than to create a new culture for a 
new nation. Nevertheless, however questionable may be its 
historical basis, the Fresident’s protest was timely. ‘‘ He 
believed in a local university, but it should be a citadel in which 
truth should be pursued for its own sake and should give citizens 
exactly that chance to pursue truth for its own sake as was done 
at Oxford and Cambridge.” The provincial university, he added, 
should not take a secondary place. Might he not have extended 
the same principle to our great provincial cities as well as to 
their universities ? Should not these cities become in a fuller 
sense centres for provincial administration, including educational 
administration? It was well for teachers to be reminded, 
toward the end of this stimulating address, of the distinction 
between people who “" appreciate ” and learn how things are 
done and those who actually do things. Sir Wiliam Rothenstein 
appealed in conclusion for some kind of handicraft in the school, 
for the honest use of art and literature as media of instruction, 
and for the cultivation of imagination, as necessary for cahinet 
Ministers as for poets and painters. 


This year there was again only one joint conference, if that 
word can properly be applied to a succession of three prepared 
speeches, not followed by general discussion. The subject 
‘Training for World Peace ” was appropriate in view of the 
approaching disarmament conference and every attempt was 
made to emphasize its educational implications. The three 
addresses—by Prof. R. McElroy, Prof. Gilbert Murray, and 
Mr. Wickham Steed —were all excellent. Prof. McElroy pleaded 
for intelligent, intellectual, international co-operation for world 
peace. This was an educational problem. * Whoever trained 
a child to regard his race as born to rule and conquer was not a 
friend of peace.” Prof. Gilbert Murray appealed to teachers 
to spread knowledge of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
a very short and very interesting document. But the most 
original and practical contribution to the discussion came from 
Mr. Wickham Steed, formerly editor of The Times, who, though 
not a teacher, showed a knowledge of child psychology in recog- 
nizing that what may be called the “ pure-pacitist ’’ arguments 
would not convince children, naturally attracted by danger and 
the spice of risk. “ If they tried to interest young children in 
the negative idea of ‘ non-war ’ as the beginning of a prosperous 
pot-bellied humanity composed of poltroons those young people 
would turn their backs on them.” He appealed for an inter- 
national common law—just as there was an English common 
law—able to deal with breaches of the peace, a common law 
which would proscribe neutrality when a breach of the peace 
occurred. 

Many of the sectional meetings were restricted to members, 
but the open meetings gave the opportunity to hear some inter- 
esting addresses, for instance, the address of Sir john Adamson, 


late Vice-Chancellor of the University of South Africa, to the 
Independent School Association, on " Self-FE-xpression.’’ Sir 
Michael Sadler, who made an unannounced appearance at the 
meeting of the Dalcroze Society, said some wise things about Greek 
and English education. There must bein education, he asserted, 
a bridle of ethical principle ‘‘ which in the long run drew its 
strength from a belief in unseen things.” Sir Richard Gregory 
gave a lantern lecture on “ Comets and Shooting Stars ” to a 
meeting of the School Nature Study Union. 

The exhibition of books, gramophones, and school equipment 
was held as usual, including a special exhibition of posters 
drawn by children for Lord Cecil's League of Nations com- 
petition. A greatly extended programme of visits of educational 
or industrial interest was arranged for members of the Con- 
ference. Dr. W. W. Vaughan, formerly Headmaster of Rugby 
School, has succeeded Prof. de Montmorency as Chairman of 
the Conference Committee. 


ee eee 


NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting was held at Nottingham on 
January 6, 7, and 8, and attracted a large and representative 
gathering. The President was Mr. H. Ramsbotham, O.B.E., 
M.C., M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education. 
The three chief points of his opening address were (1) A deliberate 
and considered policy of recruitment for industry ; (2) day-time 
release from industry for turther education; (3) regional co- 
operation in secondary education. He maintained that employers 
had not grasped the development that had taken place in the 
twentieth century. Recruiting for industry was now to be carried 
out from children of more than average ability. If firms were 
to survive competition in the future, they would need to use the 
product of the new secondary schools. 

The relation between the schools and the business world was 
more specifically approached in a paper prepared by Sir Francis 
Goodenough, but read for him owing to his absence through 
illness. Sir Francis was Chairman of the Committee on “ Educa- 
tion for Salesmanship,”’ and took the opportunity to emphasize 
some of the conclusions which that Committee had reached. 
It would be better to substitute for the common phrase, ‘‘ Busi- 
ness is Business,” “ Business is Service for mutual profit,” and 
thus we might begin to visualize a career for which education 
could do much to prepare our pupils before any question of 
direct vocational training arises. Sound general education was 
the main thing ; salesmanship must not be treated as a separate 
subject that could be taught. In the subsequent discussion it 
was urged on employers that they should, if they continued to 
insist on the Matriculation certificate as a passport, examine the 
subjects which had been taken. If the teaching of economics 
were necessary, it might well be approached in an interesting 
fashion through history and geography. 

Two papers were read on the re-organization of secondary 
education ; the first by Mr. G. J. R. Potter, Headmaster of High 
Pavement School, Nottingham, the second by Miss L. Mickle- 
burgh, Headmistress of the Oswestry High School for Girls. In 
the first paper it was suggested that it is a mistake to prevent the 
candidate for a free place having a second opportunity of entering 
the secondary school, and that boys from central schools, on the 
recommendation of their headmaster, might be admitted, even 
after the age of 14. The difficulty of their not having taken 
French might be met by starting them on German. A plea was 
also made for broadening the curriculum for the School Certificate, 
and the plan of allowing pupils to have a whole week in the 
workshops exclusively per term, enabling “ big ’’ work to be 
undertaken, and providing a welcome relaxation from ordinary 
studies, was advocated. 

In the second paper, the perilous state of the small secondary 
school in such counties as Shropshire was dealt with. Would 
their cost lead to their extinction ? It was suggested that one 
solution might be larger and fewer schools with broader curricula. 
Here again the teaching of German was suggested and a more 
practical training for the non-examination child of 11 to 15. In 
the discussion that followed, the mixed school was praised by 
more than one speaker and it was felt that the tradition of the 
country school, often inherited from the old grammar school it 
had succeeded, was extremely valuable. 

An interesting and exhaustive paper on the “ Physical Basis 
of Education ” was read by Dr. Crowley, Senior Medical Officer 
of the Board of Education. In dealing with medical inspection 
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and supervision, the reader pointed out the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between the “springing-up”’ and “ filling-up ” 
periods in a child’s life. He would like to see the teachers get 
some training in biology and health in relation to education, 
after a year’s experience with children. 

Some speakers felt that in the secondary schools—in spite of 
organized games—daily attention to physical training was not 
regarded as important as in the primary school. It was needful 
to follow up medical inspection by pointing out the blessings of 
good health. It was suggested that in the first two years, without 
using the term health-education, this could be done in the science 
lessons, if these included biology. 

Sir L. A. Selby-Bigge’s address on “ Some Problems of Educa- 
tional Expenditure ” was comprehensive and thought-provoking. 
We quote a few passages. “ Whether the method of the L.G.A. 
1929 could be used for the service of education seems doubtful. 
As the May Committee recognized, it could not be used without 
the elimination of all the 171 Borough and Urban District 
Part III authorities and the concentration of all educational 
functions in the county and county borough local authorities.” 

The speaker was opposed to any change which impaired the 
“relation of active and constructive partnership between the 
central and local authority.” 

Whatever system of grants obtained, “ frequent and thorough ” 
inspection would still have to be kept. There was no other way 
of ‘‘ judging whether we are getting value for money, and of 
trying to get better and better value.” 

Mr. Whipple, Director of Education for Nottingham, gave an 
excellent paper on “ Reorganization of Elementary Schools,” and 
Mr. J. Scott, H.M.I., contributed a paper on “ The Problem of the 
Difficult Child.” 


—_—-—____ ____. 


HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE 


At the first session of the Conference, held at Charterhouse, 
Godalming, Surrey, on ‘December 22, 1931, Dr. Alington, 
Headmaster of Eton, moved the following resolution : 

“That there is need for drastic revision of the education 
of the average boy.” 


The education of the average boy, he said, rested on no sort 
of principle, but was the result of an unreasoned process which 
had grown up, and an attempt should be made to deal with it on 
some clearly defined principle. The fundamental error, he said, 
was to teach all subjects in the same way and that the way which 
leads to expert knowledge. The average boy is taught too many 
subjects in a scholarly way. Both algebra and Latin prose, he 
thought, ought not to be demanded. 

In seconding the resolution, Dr. Cyril Norwood, Harrow, said 
he found himself agreeing on most of the ground covered by the 
Headmaster of Eton. He considered that what was wrong was 
that less than 10 per cent of the pupils in secondary schools 
are going to universities and yet the education of a quarter of a 
million of boys and girls was being determined solely by the 
academic demand of the universities to the exclusion of the 
interests of industry and commerce. 

After some discussion the Chairman stated he considered 
that, although the resolution had served its purpose in providing 
an interesting discussion, it was not suitable for passing as a 
definite resolution, and he suggested that it should be withdrawn. 

Dr. Alington agreed to this course, and the resolution was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

On the second day Mr. M. L. Jacks (Mill Hill) introduced a 
discussion on Physical Education in Schools, and eventually 
the following resolution was passed : 


“That this Conference, while recognizing the value and 
diversity of the work already being done in the schools, desires 
to emphasize the importance of a carefully considered system 
of physical education, and welcomes the formation of the 
Carnegie Institution for Physical Training. 

A resolution was passed, on the motion of the Chairman 
(Mr. F. Fletcher, Charterhouse), stating that the Conference 
would welcome the provision of a set book as an alternative to 
unseen in Classics in the Oxford and Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate Examination provided that the books selected be limited 
to those which by contents and style are worthy of intensive 
study. 

On the motion of Mr. F. B. Malim (Wellington), a resolution 
was passed suggesting that the Conference should make repre- 
sentations to the authorities of the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge asking that Latin should not be demanded in College 
Entrance Examinations from candidates who are intending to 
take degrees in mathematics and science and have already 
satisfied the authorities at the University in Latin. 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
HEADMASTERS 


The Headmasters’ Association held its Fortieth Annual Meeting 
at Guildhall, City of London, on January 5 and 6, and was, as 
usual, welcomed by the Lord Mayor. The chair was taken by 
the new President, Mr. J. E. Barton, Bristol Grammar School, 
whose address, after his brilliant paper last year on “ Art in 
Schools ” was eagerly awaited. Nor was the audience dis- 
appointed. He dealt with the tendencies of modern education, 
with special reference to the average boy. The passages which 
seem to have appealed most to the reporters were those in which 
(a) he admitted that the business man was right when he pointed 
out that vagueness in common calculation and incompetence in 
setting down a plain statement were too often noticeable in 
boys who had passed through good schools, and (6) he thanked 
Providence that only a small minority of boys were destined for 
a career of study. 

Dr. I. H. E. Crees, Hereford Cathedral School, in support of 
the resolution “ That the maintenance of the traditional freedom 
and individuality of her secondary schools is one of the most 
valuable contributions that England can make to educational 
development,” eloquently urged that English education, being 
a spiritual thing, could not be carried on successfully on stereo- 
typed lines. His address evoked a striking speech from Mr. Frank 
Fletcher, Charterhouse. 

A resolution calling attention to the grave mis-statements and 
omissions of the May Report with regard to the Burnham Scales, 
and its obscurantist tone with regard to education was passed 
on the motion of Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Joint Honorary 
Secretary. 

Mr. F. B. Malim, Wellington College, who was elected Honorary 
Treasurer in succession to Dr. W. W. Vaughan, formerly Head- 
master of Rugby, proposed a resolution urging that the economies 
ettected in educational administration should be regarded as 
temporary and appealed to the authorities to take headmasters 
into consultation. 

The establishment of the Leeds Institute of Physical Training, 
and the reports on education for engineering and salesmanship 
were welcomed, the latter with the qualification that the observa- 
tions in it with regard to the curriculum of secondary schools 
were not accepted. The emphasis laid in both reports on the 
importance of direct contact between employer and schools was 
regarded as particularly gratifying. 

Mr. E. Percival Smith, Bolton, moved a resolution in favour 
of closer co-operation between universities and schools, and 
Mr. L. W. Taylor, ex-President, one in favour of one common 
examination for higher school certificates. The latter was rejected 
by a two to one majority after a lively debate. There was also 
a lively debate on family allowances, in connexion with the 
salaries position, but no resolution was passed. 

Dr. Lloyd Storr-Best, Shetheld, read a most interesting paper 
on the Anglo-German Holiday School, Shetheld-Berlin, and two 
outside speakers attended, Major-General I. E. B. Seeley, to 
appeal for support for the National Savings movement, and 
Mr. A. C. Cameron, Secretary of the City of Oxford Education 
Committee, to speak on ‘‘ The Constructive Use of the Cinema.” 
His address was in striking contrast to the debate on the cinema 
at the previous general meeting, when no one had a good word 
for it. Mr. Cameron contended that the harmful effects of the 
cinema had been over-emphasized and that the film should be 
taken seriously as an entertainment, as a visual and oral aid to 
instruction, and as an art form. 


OF 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
(INCORPORATED) 


The Forty-Eighth Annual General Meeting was held on Jan- 
uary 5 and 6, at University College, Gower Street, under the chair- 
manship of Miss G. A. Richards. Miss D. Shove, late of Clapham 
High School, who has served the Association for many years past, 
having acted at various times as President, Hon. Treasurer, and 
Hon. Secretary of the Loan Fund, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the Association. In spite of the present 
financial difficulties the Association reathrmed its belief in the 
value of international co-operation by voting for the fifth suc- 
cessive year a grant of {50 to the Walter Hines Page Travelling 
Scholarship Fund for Teachers. 

There was keen discussion of three resolutions sent forward 
by the Standing Committee of Senior Mistresses in Mixed Schools. 
The meeting placed on record its belief in the value of co-educa- 
tion, but wished to see women equally eligible with men for the 
headships of mixed schools. It further expressed the view that 
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only such heads and staff as are convinced of the value of co- 
education should be appointed to such schools. 

A number of resolutions relating to the training of secondary 
teachers in university departments came from the Education 
Committee of the Association. The earmarking of government 
grants to those university students who intend to become 
teachers was deprecated. The belief in some form of profession 
training as an essential qualification for registration was re- 
affirmed, and the Association placed on record its view that the 
practical training in the art of teaching should be given by well- 
qualified and experienced subject specialists on the staffs of 
approved schools. Where schools were charged with this function 
it should be fully recognized in the provision of staff and in the 
arrangement of time tables. The chief function of the university 
training department was considered to be the provision of tuition 
in general educational principles in psychology and in the history 
of education and of scholarship. A comparatively short time was 
given up to a statement of the salary position. The Association, 
while recognizing that its members were prepared to bear their 
share of burdens resulting from the national emergency, deplored 
the fact that the Government should have authorized the setting 
aside of contracts in respect of salary payments arrived at by 
national agreement. The misrepresentations of facts relating to 
teachers’ salaries given in the May Committee’s Report was the 
subject of strong disapproval. The Executive Committee was 
instructed to emphasize in all future negotiations the temporary 
nature of the existing salary cuts. The East Riding branch 
secured the endorsement of a resolution urging that whatever 
scale was adopted for the London area should be regarded as an 
alternative scale which any progressive authority might adopt. 
An open meeting was addressed by Prof. Douglas Laurie, who 
spoke on *“ Biology in Schools.” The speaker gave teachers of 
the subject invaluable education on schemes of work and 
provision of specimens. 


ed 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
MASTERS 


The Council Meetings of the I.A.A.M. were held at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London, on December 30 and 31 and January 1, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Robert Metcalf. The retiring 
Chairman, Mr. A. G. Bishop, was unfortunately absent owing to 
serious illness. Of the resolutions dealing with education, the 
first expressed the view that a searching inquiry into the present 
methods of examining and marking School Certificate English 
is urgently necessary. This arose out of the experiments 
authorized by the Durham School Examinations Board, to 
which reference was made in the last issue of this Journal. A 
year ago, at Newcastle, a resolution was passed that in the 
School Certificate Examination, teachers’ estimates should be 
compulsory and that they should be taken into account in all 
cases. During the past twelve months the Education Sub- 
Committee considered methods of effecting this, and reached the 
conclusion that to take these estimates into account in all cases 
would be impracticable. It therefore requested Council to 
adopt what was its original suggestion, namely, that the 
estimates should be taken into account in border-line cases, 
and this was agreed to. Criticism of the evil effects resulting 
from the association of School Certificate with Matriculation has 
led to the suggestion that Matriculation might be granted on a 
New examination taken a year after the School Certificate. 
Vigorous opposition to this was expressed in a resolution worded 
as follows: ‘ That this Council, while recognizing many of the 
evils resulting from the present association of Matriculation and 
School Certificate, considers that the changes suggested in con- 
nexion with the examinations of the Northern Universities’ Joint 
Matriculation Board might result in a greater evil, viz. that an 
increasing number of pupils would normally be led to take three 
examinations in three consecutive years.’’ The Council was in 
fact opposed, as another resolution stated, to the introduction 
of an additional examination in order to qualify for Matriculation. 
The opinion was also expressed that in the School Certificate 
Examination, Honours, if awarded at all, should be given for a 
general level of excellence rather than for a few distinctions. 

The question of the training of teachers, discussed in former 
years, was again brought forward, and it was resolved that at 
least a year’s training in the theory, history, and practice of 
education should be obligatory before entrants to the profession 
are allowed to take up a post in any school. 

Following on instructions given at last year’s Council, a careful 
inquiry into the question of inspection was undertaken, and a 
special report was presented. Some of the chief points in this 
report were embodicd in a resolution which expressed the 
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opinion that in the oral reports given by an inspector after a 
full inspection, no adverse criticism of individual teachers should 
be made which is not also made in the written report. Moreover, 
a representative of the assistant staff should attend the meeting 
at which the oral report is presented, and every member of the 
staff should have access to the whole of the written report. 

The report of the Birmingham Cinema Inquiry Committee 
disclosed a very undesirable state of affairs. The Education 
Sub-Committee considered the matter, and brought forward a 
resolution, which was accepted, ‘‘ that the time has come for the 
Government to set up an impartial and comprehensive inquiry 
into the effects which public cinema and picture-house films have 
upon children and adolescents. ”’ 

Striking instances of the evil effects of “ economy ” measures 
in schools were given, and restriction of medical and similar 
services and of free places was condemned. 

While a large measure of attention was thus given to purely 
educational questions, the Council also discussed the salary 
cuts, which the Association continues to regard with the bitterest 
resentment as striking a blow at the dignity and efficiency of the 
profession and as bound to result in deterioration in the quality 
of entrants to this form of public service. Active resistance will 
continue. The injustice arising from reduction of superannuation 
benefits was also stressed, inasmuch as many teachers will have, 
on retirement, smaller pensions for the rest of their lives, however 
temporary the present crisis may prove to be. It was decided to 
press, in future salary arrangements, for definite provision, in 
addition to an adequate fixed salary scale, for any substantial 
increase in the cost of living. The Executive will also consider 
the question of family allowances. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


The College of Preceptors held a reception on the evening 
of January 6, 1932. In the unavoidable absence of the 
President, Sir Philip Magnus, who at the last moment was 
prevented from attending, the guests were received by Mr. S. 
Maxwell, Vice-President, and the Dean. Sir Philip sent a message 
of good wishes, in which he described how the present building 
in Bloomsbury Square was opened with encouraging words in 
1887 by the late King Edward and Queen Alexandra, then 
Prince and Princess of Wales. A resolution expressing the 
sympathy of the guests with the President was warmly 
acclaimed. During the evening Dr. B. L. Worsnop, of King’s 
College, London, gave an entertaining display of liquid air, 
vibrating plates, and musical tubes, all from the physical labora- 
tory of King’s, and kindly lent by the authorities of King’s. 
A demonstration of school micro-projection apparatus and 
the simplex photomicrographic camera along with other appara- 
tus was given by Mr. V. Serin, the apparatus being kindly lent 
by Mr. Charles Baker. A large number of guests highly appre- 
ciated both demonstrations. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Forty-first Annual Conference was held at the Wharn- 
cliffe Rooms, Hotel Great Central, Marylebone, on December 
22, 1931, Mr. R. G. Thornton (Eastbourne) in the chair. Mr. 
A. A. Somerville, M.P., the President of the Association, was 
also present, and there was a very good attendance of members. 
Before the commencement of business the Chairman paid a 
tribute to the late Treasurer, the Rev. C. Black, who died last 
October, having managed most efficiently the finances of the 
Association for twenty-two years up to the time of his death at 
the age of 83. 

The ordinary routine business was carried through, and the 
Chairman then addressed the Conference, giving an outline of 
the work of the Council during the past year, making special 
reference to the evidence given by the Association before the 
Departmental Committee on Private Schools. He concluded 
his remarks by urging members to take a sympathetic interest 
in other forms of education, especially that of elementary 
schools and, where they had the chance, of serving on education 
committees. 

Mr. Pooley (Pyrford) opened a discussion on ‘‘ Possible Econ- 
omies in Preparatory Schools,’’ and among suggestions made were 
economies in clothes requirements, games and foreign matches, 
entertainments and lectures, and railway fares, by arrangement 
with the railway companies. It was also suggested that parents 
on their side could economize by cutting down the expenses 
of their visits at half-term, and that groups of parents should 
meet to suggest economies. 
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The afternoon session was devoted to a consideration of 
physical education, and Miss Margaret Morris addressed the 
Conference on the ‘‘ Margaret Morris Movement,” illustrated 
by a demonstration directed by Miss Betty Simpson, in which 
a class of preparatory school boys took part. Commander 
Coote, R.N., also spoke on the general question of physical 
education. 

The annual dinner of the Association was held in the evening, 
the guests including Lieut.-General Kirke, Mr. Frank Roscoe, 
and several public school headmasters. About 120 members 
and their guests were present. 


HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting was held at Bedford 
College, London, from January 2 to 5, under the presidency 
of Mr. C. H. K. Marten, Vice-Provost of Eton College. The 
inaugural address was a ‘‘reconstruction’’ of the Battle of 
Marathon, by Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., 
who had had a rare opportunity of visiting and examining the 
site of the Persian base. A lecture on “ The Historical Develop- 
ment of English Choral Music,” with charming illustrations 
by the Eton College Chapel Choir, was given by Dr. Henry G. 
Ley, Precentor of Eton College. At the annual business 
meeting, Prof. W. J. Harte was elected President for the 
ensuing three years. 

Members visited the Houses of Parliament, the Temple, some 
historic sites in the City, and the Tower of London. The use 
that history teachers might make of expeditions to museums 
was well illustrated by the introductory talk which Sir Henry 
Lyons, F.R.S., gave to members who visited the Science Museum, 
where the new Children’s Gallery attracted much interest. 
The Imperial Institute and the London Museum were also visited. 

On Tuesday, January 5, there was a discussion on “ Ideal 
History Curricula.” Mr. D. C. Somervell (Tonbridge School), 
opening the discussion, stated that ideally there was no ideal 
history syllabus: the aim of the history teacher was to make 
the pupils feel that history was something worth doing and 
carrying on for themselves afterward, and the best way to 
achieve this was to teach the kind of history that the teacher 
himself cared most about ; even within the sphere of certificate 
examinations there was open to the teacher a very considerable 
latitude, and the best results were got when the teacher did not 
glue his eyes too desperately upon the prospective paper, but 
went for those parts of the syllabus which made the biggest 
appeal to him. From the point of view of the education of the 
pupils, the speaker felt that the ideal history at any given 
moment depended upon what happened to be the bit of history 
of the most practical interest owing to the political circumstances 
of the time; for instance, recently, when boys were interested 
in Manchuria, the development of European relations with the 
Far East and the history of China and Japan would have been 
the ideal syllabus, but at some other time a somewhat bizarre 
and futile topic. 

Mr. S. R. Gibson (Bec School) concentrated on the syllabuses 
of the certificate examinations, which he said were too long 
and led too often to dependence upon one textbook. The 
practice of allowing an individual syllabus should be extended, 
so that schools could present different syllabuses framed by 
the teachers concerned. He considered that undue emphasis 
was laid on modern history, and that education for citizenship 
could be achieved equally well by medieval or ancient history. 
Miss D. Dymond (Goldsmiths’ College) advocated a break away 
from the traditional syllabus; the syllabus should be made 
simpler and more general, it should take into account the world 
the children see around them, and it should be international 
so that the pupil did not come to regard war as the normal 
relation between two nations. Mr. J. A. White (Bow Central 
School) emphasized the importance of considering first the 
child: every topic should pass the test of ‘‘ what has this to 
do with him ? ” It was difficult to teach international affairs 
to children, but the history of such subjects as travel, music, 
science, would lead to a broad outlook. Mr. F. C. Happold 
(Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury) pleaded for a great 
simplification of the syllabus; Prof. A. P. Newton (King’s 
College, London) for a knowledge of the history of the last fifty 
or sixty years; and Mr. G. T. Hankin, H.M.I., for a recon- 
sideration of the whole subject from the point of view of “ the 
man (and woman) at the Metropolitan Railway Station.” Other 
speakers gave their experiences, and the Chairman (Mr. C. H. K. 
Marten) concluded by stating that there was an evident need 
for a stocktaking if history was to justify its existence in the 
schools. 


On Wednesday, January 6, there was a joint discussion with 
the Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics, 
on ‘‘ What is Historical Geography ? ” 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Conference of the Geographical Association, 
held under the presidency of Sir Leslie Mackenzie, lasted from 
January 6 to January 12, the second part taking the form of a 
visit to Rochester. The first part, mainly held at the School of 
Economics, consisted of papers, discussions and demonstrations. 
The President, in a charming address, dealt with ‘‘ A Health 
Administrator's Attitude to Geography,” Mr. Hozayen demon- 
strated the value of Arab contributions to geography, Mrs. 
Ormsby discussed the part played by the limestones in the 
human geography of France, and Brigadier Winterbotham, 
in a racy lecture, pointed out the special features of the new 
rin. ordnance map. ‘Two men of world-wide reputation gave 
accounts of researches with which their names for nearly two 
generations have been associated; Prof. Kendall spoke of 
“ How Britain became an Island ’’; and Prof. Schott of the 
Humbolt current on the west coast of South America. 

A discussion on “ What is Historical Geography ? ” carried 
on by members of university staffs before a general audience 
did not lead very far. Another on “ The Scope and Content 
of ‘The Rest of the World’ in the First School Certificate 
Examination ” was chietly remarkable in demonstrating the 
agreement of teachers with the principle that the world is the 
chief concern of this examination. 

But the special feature of the Conference was the series of 
meetings in connexion with the use of films in teaching. The 
first of these was held at the Stoll Picture Theatre ; the purpose 
of the meeting was to show a selection of typical films available 
for use in the 35 mm. size and to check the verdict of the com- 
mittee of the Association which has been viewing films for the 
past year; five minutes at the end of each of the three films 
was allowed for criticism, and a wealth of comment in short, 
sharp sentences was the result. Following on this Mr. Fair- 
grieve gave a demonstration lesson in which, along with ordinary 
classroom methods and appliances, a short 16 mm. film was 
used, kindly cut from one of the Eastman films by the Kodak 
Company. In a third session a demonstration was given of 
amateur 16mm. films, the longest of these being “ Thirst,” by 
Mr. Griffiths, of Gordon College, Khartoum, a film with a simple 
elemental story but with an insistent geographical background 
which was, in fact, essential to the working out of the story. 
The first reel of Miss Jenny Brown’s film on “The Crofter’s 
Life in Shetland ” was also shown, and whetted the appetite of 
the audience for more. Il‘inally, Mr. Fairgrieve gave an address 
on “ The Use of Films in Teaching,” in which he considered how 
films might be used in the classroom, and discussed particular 
methods of using films and the kind of projectors and films 
which appear desirable. 


ed 


MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Mathematical Association was 
held on January 4 and 5 at the London Day Training College. 
Undoubtedly the most notable event was the presidential 
address on ‘‘ The Decline of Determinism,” by Sir Arthur 
Eddington. He pointed out that physicists no longer believed 
in a determinist hypothesis for the physical universe, and that 
there had been a complete change from the belief in it which 
had held good for more than 200 years. The philosophical 
significance of the change was important, but not his province. 
He illustrated the change flluminatingly by comparing the 
‘‘improbability ” of holding thirteen clubs in one’s hand at 
bridge with the “impossibility ’’ of heat flowing from a cold 
body to a hot one. Physicists now included both types of event 
in the same category, the latter also being merely ‘* extremely 
improbable.” All future events were, strictly speaking, inde- 
terminate, and foretelling the future behaviour of a single 
election under a given set of circumstances was as uncertain as 
backing a horse. Till recently physicists had believed,in what 
might be called a gold standard of primary law, based on gold 
stored in vaults, on the security of which a paper currency 
of secondary laws was issued, but now physicists had “ gone 
off the gold standard.” There was inevitable uncertainty about 
the constants determining the position and velocity of an 
electron ; any increase in certainty in determining its position 
was accompanied by a corresponding decrease in certainty 
about its velocity and vice versa. The whole of his paper 
emphasized the point of view that there was no evidence of a 
positive nature for a mechanist view of the universe, and it 
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was illustrated by the wealth of illustration and luminous analogy 
with which readers of his works are familiar. 

On Tuesday there was an interesting discussion on the Report 
of the Association of University Teachers on Entrance Tests 
and Initial Degrees. The discussion was opened by Mr. J. T. 
Combridge, who was followed by Miss C. Stimson and Mr. A. C. 
Heath. The chief points brought out by the Report and the 
discussion were the danger of allowing university requirements 
for matriculation to dominate the School Certificate system, 
and the evils of premature and unsuitable specialization. Pupils 
were liable to be over-taught in their special subject, without 
having learnt how to read and think for themselves. Other 
speakers tended to deplore the value set upon the results of 
matriculation examinations by employers in making appoint- 
ments and by headmasters on speech days. 

It is impossible to summarize here the more advanced papers 
on mathematical subjects, but the final discussion of the meeting 
presented points of general interest to teachers. This dealt 
with a suggested additional mathematics syllabus for the Joint 
Matriculation Board of the Northern Universities, and was 
opened by Mr. Trevor Dennis, who put the point of view of 
the Manchester Branch of the Association. At present no 
credit could be obtained for taking the additional paper in 
mathematics which was included in the examination. He 
wished the range of this paper to be considerably extended to 
include the elements of co-ordinate geometry and the calculus, 
and, when thus reconstructed, that it should count as a separate 
credit subject. The subsequent discussion was animated and 
prolonged. Some speakers put the point of view that in order 
to emphasize the ‘ outlook’’ value of mathematics, it was 
not necessary or even desirable to extend the examination 
syllabus; and that the calculus would be better taught if 
the teacher did not have to work to a schedule. The place of 
mechanics in the examination was also considered. Fresh 
evidence was afforded of the extent to which examinations 
determine curriculum, and the whole question was finally 
referred to the General Teaching Committee of the Association 
tor its consideration. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held on January 7 and 8, 1932, as 
part of the Conference of Educational Associations at University 
College, Gower Street. The report on the work of the Association 
in 1931, which was presented at the general business meeting, 
was gratifying. In particular the membership increased in 1931 
by 125, the number of members now being over 1,800. It is 
hoped to-reach 2,000 in the near future ; all interested in modern 
studies, and not teachers only, are eligible and welcome. In the 
work of the departments the most noticeable feature was the 
great success of the exchange visits, over 300 having been 
arranged. Pupils and parents are most enthusiastic about the 
scheme and many excellent testimonials have been received. 

The programme of the meetings held little directly relating to 
the school curriculum and members seemed to welcome the 
chance of breaking new ground. In his presidential address, 
Dr. Allen Mawer, Provost of University College, London, gave a 
stimulating discourse on “ Language and History.” The students 
of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art gave a performance of 
“ Saint Joan ” abridged, and in French, for M.L.A. members. 

On January 8, Prof. Collinson (Liverpool) and Mr. E. G. 
Mawson presented the case for Esperanto, claiming that it should 
receive a place in the school curriculum. They contended that, 
being easy to learn, it served as an excellent introduction to the 
study of languages, and to the art of language-learning, that it 
gave a stimulus to the study of geography since children knowing 
Esperanto corresponded with children all over the world, and 
also that it was one of the finest helps in the preparation for 
world citizenship. 

In his lecture on ‘‘ Gramophone et Dictaphone,” Prof. Des- 
seignet (Reading) said that students when they came to the 
university could usually pronounce French fairly well, but their 
intonation was very bad. Intonation, more than anything else, 
could be learnt by the use of gramophone or dictaphone, and he 
recommended them for use in schools. He found that the best 
method was to leave the gramophone and records in the hands of 
the students so that they could use them as much as they liked. 
Mr. Kerridge, of the Gramophone Company, said that his company 
proposed shortly to put a new series of language records on the 
market, and he would welcome suggestions from modern language 
teachers. 

Prof. J. G. Robertson (London) gave an interesting lecture on 
“ Goethe after a Hundred Years,” 1932 being the centenary of 
the poet’s death. ; 


The Association resolved, subject to satisfactory arrangements 
being made for its finances, to affiliate to the International 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, which is being formed 
as the result of the Congress held in Paris last Easter. This 
Federation is not to be confused with the Bureau International ; 
the Bureau is open to secondary teachers of all subjects, the 
Federation to all teachers of modern languages, whether secondary 
or otherwise. 


—— ee 


SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-second annual meeting was held from December 29, 
1931, to January I, 1932, inclusive, at the Imperial College of 
Science, with evening meetings at King’s College for Women, 
Campden Hill Road. Over five hundred members attended, of 
whom about two hundred resided for the meeting either at 
Queen Mary’s Hostel or at the Imperial College Hostel. 


The President, Dr. Cyril Norwood, in a very striking address, 
noted some of the disquieting signs of the present times and the 
partial failure of present-day education in making headway. 


On Wednesday, December 29, the Rector of the Imperial 
College, Mr. H. T. Tizard, F.R.S., welcomed the Association 
once again, and was glad to say that in spite of adverse con- 
ditions, the graduates of 1930 had had little difficulty in finding 
suitable and interesting employment, though the record for 1931 
was not quite so good. On all sides the opinion was that the 
university schools of science are quite full enough and that it 
would be better at the present time to aim at quality rather than 
quantity. 

Prof. Jocelyn Thorpe, F.R.S., in an address on “ Schools and 
Research,” recalled the times when Francis Jones, R. L. Taylor, 
W. A. Shenstone, William A. Tilden, and H. Brereton Baker did 
important research work in science while engaged in school 
teaching. While not for one moment advocating more specializa- 
tion in schools or even in degree courses, Prof. Thorpe made it 
clear what a vast field there is for research in organic chemistry, 
requiring men of first-class ability. 

Discussions on the need for more correlation in teaching 
mathematics and science, also on the size of classes for practical 
work, were interesting and well sustained. 

Mr. E. G. Savage, H.M.I., and Mr. F. A. Meier gave lecture 
demonstrations that were bound to be most helpful to teachers. 
During the meeting there was a fine exhibition of apparatus, 
chemicals, biological material, and books. 

Dr. G. C. Simpson, C.B., F.R.S., Director of the Meteorological 
Office, gave a very clear exposition of modern weather fore- 
casting. On Thursday, December 31, the Television Society 
arranged a lecture demonstration, with experiments suitable for 
school laboratory work, and in the evening, Prof. E. W. MacBride 
started at 8.15 on “ The Inheritance of Acquired Characters.” 
This was followed by a lively discussion, under the guise of votes 
of thanks, and continued in the Common Room afterwards to 
nearly midnight, with Prof. MacBride still going as strongly as 
ever. 

During the meeting, visits were arranged to The Royal 
Institution, The United Dairies Bottling Depot at Willesden, 
Messrs. Saunderson and Sons’ Wallpaper Factory at Perivale, 
the Science Museum, the Building Research Station, the Lighting 
Service Bureau, the Kodak Works, and the Colour Printing Works 
of Messrs. J. Weiner, Ltd., and on New Year’s Day the whole 
day was spent at the works of the Gas Light & Coke Company, 
at Beckton, by a party of about 280. The members who went 
on this round of visits were most kindly received and hospitably 
entertained. The absence of any talk about redundant research 
staff, but rather the opposite, at the Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany’s lunch, was most cheering to chemists. 


ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


Viscount Burnham, C.H., presided at a meeting of the Royal 
Drawing Society, held on January 8, in connexion with the 
Conference of Educational Associations, at University College, 
Gower Street. 

Mr. T. R. Ablett (Founder and Art Director) read a paper on 
“ Drawing as a link of Empire.” Emphasizing the importance 
of maintaining the family spirit, the spirit that made our kinsmen 
and ourselves regard Great Britain as the Mother Country, he 
said it was essential that we should neglect no means of getting 
to know each other better, and of realizing the outlook and 
mode of life of our various peoples, and their conditions and 
surroundings. Geography must be made a ‘live’ subject in 
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the schools, and the quickening and strengthening of the pupils’ 
powers of visualization was of vital importance. 

The main aim of the Society was to make the children of the 
Empire good observers, who could record what they had observed, 
and good visualizers. If ‘‘ snapshot drawing ” were regularly 
practised in every school throughout the Empire, their aim 
would be realized, for there was no more effective way of de- 
veloping the powers of observation and memory than the 
practice of “ snapshot drawing.” 

Not only at home, but in all parts of the Dominions there were 
schools in which children were being taught on this system. The 
best drawings were published in book form and circulated among 
the schools. Each year an exhibition was held in the Guildhall 
Art Gallery, where children of the Mother Country were able to 
see characteristic scenes and people in various parts of the Empire, 
as portrayed by young people of their own age. 

All these things helped to create a bond of interest and senti- 
ment. These young folk at home and overseas were comrades 
in art, taught on a common system, united in a common task, 
and working to a common standard. Their teachers, in many 
cases, had passed through the Society's studios, and it was not 
unusual to find in the studios teachers who had come from Canada, 
India, Australia, Jamaica, Egypt, or China, in order to perfect 
their knowledge of the Society’s methods. 

Papers on the subject from the following teachers were also 
read: Miss E. Fiennes-Clinton, (Canada), Miss M. Heanly 
(India), Miss O. Champness (Ceylon), Miss M. Harvey (Jamaica), 
and Miss E. H. Wrench (New Zealand). 

Lord Burnham, as Vice-President of the Society, remarked 
that the various papers were strong proofs of the good work that 
the Society was doing, not only in this country but throughout 
the British Commonwealth. There could not be mutual goodwill 
without mutual knowledge, and the work which the Society 
was doing was not merely of educational value but of Imperial 
importance. There never was a time when the British Empire 
stood in greater danger than it did to-day, and when there was 
greater need of strengthening and reintorcing the links that 
united it. 


EDUCATION HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


This Association for the Development of Modern School 
Practices, and the Institute of Handicraft Teachers held a 
combined meeting at the University on Saturday, January 9. 


Sir Ernest Graham-Little, M.P. for, and Member of the 
Senate of the University of London, spoke on ‘‘ The Educational 
Importance of Craftsmanship.” He referred to Roger Ascham’s 
book, ‘‘ The Scholemastre,’’ written in 1570, as the earliest 
work on education. Some three hundred years later, practical 
education was suggested, but public and secondary schools 
continued to stress the academic type; and manual work 
remained the Cinderella of the schools. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, handwork was taught in higher elementary 
schools. Craft training should begin early, as the sense of 
touch diminishes by 50 per cent from the age of 14, and is at 
its best from 5 to 9 years of age. That the muscle sense develops 
early is proved by the precocity of great musicians. At the 
Normal College for the Blind, handwork is the most important 
subject in the curriculum. When training boys as piano tuners, 
it was discovered that those who began their training early 
were quick and deft with their tools ; while those who started 
late were always clumsy and awkward. A young child learns 
more with his fingers than with his eyes, great care must be 
taken to prevent eye-strain. Modern psychologists agree that 
the first ten years of a child’s life is a supremely important 
period of acquired knowledge ; manual activity being the most 
marked. 

Craft training should be given under the most perfect hygienic 
conditions. The room should be light, well-ventilated, and free 
from dust. The tools must be the best procurable. The move- 
ments must be free, and care taken to avoid the over-exercise 
of any one part of the body. 

The English were famous as craftsmen in the Middle Ages, 
the apprenticeship system ensured that every young learner 
was closely in touch with the skilled craftsman for about seven 
years. Genuine crafts should be adopted in the schools, and 
while the manual training should begin in the infant school, 
the tuition of the older scholars should be in the hands of the 
true craftsman. The majority of the children may not be able 
to use the craft as a means of livelihood, but the training has 
developed skill and resourcefulness, and produced a real culture 
in many who cannot be reached in any other way. 


FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


Many new schemes were brought forward at the business 
meeting of the l'roebel Society and Junior Schools Association, 
the needs of junior school and infant school teachers in par- 
ticular being considered. 

The issuing of publications—probably in pamphlet form— 
to help junior school and infant school teachers was sanctioned. 
These pamphlets, which are to be published by the Society, are 
to be written by authorities on ditferent educational subjects, 
information about which is continually being sought. It is 
felt that they will supply a long-felt want in schools, kinder- 
gartens and training colleges. 

It was also agreed to bring out a monthly bulletin recording 
the Society’s activities and giving accounts of its lectures. 

A special sub-committee of the Society, it was reported, is 
considering a number of interesting and original proposals which 
it is hoped to launch during the coming year. 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 


The Parents’ National Educational Union, on January 5, 
had two speakers for its meeting —Mr. Colin Sharp, the Head- 
master of Abbotsholme, Derbyshire, and Mrs. Staples, the 
Headmistress of the Lady Boswell Flementary School, Seven- 
oaks, under the Kent Authority. The latter gave a detailed 
account of how the work of the Parents’ Union school pro- 
grammes carried out on the ‘‘ Group’ system enabled her 
pupils to do thorough and progressive work under most difficult 
circumstances (old buildings, noise of trathc, &c.). 

Mr. Sharp emphasized the preservation of ‘ personality ’ 
through creative work and practical achtevements—so often left 
out of the ordinary boys’ curriculum. Mr. Guy Pocock, the pub- 
lisher, was in the chair, and referred to the influence that literature 
had had upon him as a boy and of the value of discovering 
an author’s mind through his own wording of his own thoughts-— 
the same point being brought out by Mrs. Staples, who read 
instances from her own girls of their appreciation of the methods 
and materials they were using under the Parents’ Union schemes. 
Mr. Household, Director of Education for Gloucestershire, 
spoke, in answer to questions, of the 300 schools in his county 
doing the work of the Parents’ Union School and of how the 
“ Group ” system had grown up from practical necessities 
and how it brought on the slower and more backward pupils. 
He emphasized the difference between a teacher's able question- 
ing and a pupil's unprompted “ narration,” the latter giving 
his own personal “ reaction ” to the matter in hand. 


TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


The two outstanding features of the Annual Meeting of this 
Association were the addresses given by Sir John Adamson and 
Dr. W. Moodie. The former was a plea for education as a 
blending of the biological and ideal factors. Education, he 
said, must take its rise from those instinctive tendencies which 
psychology reveals, but it must also keep steadily in view the 
eternal human values. Dr. Moodie brought to bear his wealth 
of experience in child guidance work upon the school teacher's 
work, with many an apt story to illustrate his points. During 
the discussion, Mr. T. RKaymont suggested, and Dr. Moodie 
agreed, that the child guidance movement emphasized the 
need of a closer understanding between the home and the 
school, as desired by the Home and School Council. Much of 
the best work of the Training College Association is done by 
provincial branches and by subject sections. No fewer than 
twelve sectional meetings were held in connexion with this 
Annual Meeting. The general business meeting was, of course, 
private, but it is understood that under the presidency of 
Miss M. E. Paine, of the Leeds Training College, the Asso- 
ciation has done a good year’s work. The Association sup- 
ports ‘‘ The British Journal of Educational Psychology ” and 
publishes “ The Training College Bulletin.” 


EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ART.— Tickets of admission to 
this exhibition at Burlington House, London, for teachers and 
students of art, pupils of schools, and members of institutes, 
guilds, and men’s and girls’ clubs, may be obtained at consider- 
ably reduced rates by the responsible officers of the organizations 
mentioned. Forms of application will be forwarded on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, Exhibition of French Art, Royal 
Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
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A YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION grammatical points in the daily newspapers? There is 


The Year Book of Education, 1932. Edited by Lord EUSTACE 
Percy. (35s. net. Evans.) 

A book on education which is edited by a former President 
of the Board of Education, and commended to the public 
by the present holder of that office, should have something 
to say for itself. And this book certainly answers to that 
description. We already have year books which provide 
lists and statistics of schools and teachers, information 
about school examinations, and so on—conveniently 
arranged summaries of bare and dry fact. But this year 
book is different. For better or worse, it goes far beyond 
a mere statement of facts, though the essential facts are 
included. 

The book runs to about 1,000 pages. One half of them 
are devoted to an account, occasionally, as we have hinted, 
critical in its tone, of education as it is, and as it has recently 
been developed, in Great Britain and in Northern Ireland. 
The next quarter of the book provides a similar but briefer 
account of education in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The last quarter deals with education in ten 
selected foreign countries, including of course all the great 
European countries and the United States of America. 

The names of most of the writers of the seventy-four 
chapters of which the book consists are such as will at 
once inspire confidence in the editor’s judgment, and in 
that of his advisers. Careful and judicious selection was 
a much more important matter in producing a year book 
of this kind than it would have been had painstaking 
labour in compiling statistics been alone called for. The 
writers have obviously been allowed, or even encouraged, 
to let themselves go, within their limits of space, and there 
has been no attempt to secure a pre-established harmony 
between them. There is, for example, a perfectly candid 
estimate of the value and the shortcomings of the school 
certificate examinations in England—an estimate which 
we happen to regard as eminently just, but which will 
not be so regarded by other critics. Another writer is 
equally candid about the recent history of the re-organized 
Scottish universities, by no means confining himself to 
statements of fact. 

It would be unjust to “ pick holes ” in this first gallant 
attempt at a worthy year book of such world-wide scope, 
and therefore we give only two instances of matters which 
we hope will receive attention in the next issue. An 
account is given of the English training colleges, but not 
of the recently established large provincial training centres 
of Scotland, which constitute nothing less than an adven- 
turous experiment. The other instance of omission is 
more fundamental. Education is conceived of throughout 
in terms of the school, only a bare and incidental reference 
being made to the fact that there is also an institution 
called the home to reckon with, and that parent-teacher 
associations and guilds promise to be an important feature 
of twentieth-century education. 

But we must conclude on the warmly appreciative 
note. <A big enterprise has here been carried through 
with conspicuous success. 


A -NEW SYNTAX 


A Grammar of the English Language. In three volumes. 
Vol. III. Syntax. By Dr. G. O. CURME. (12s. 6d. net. 
Heath.) 

Dr. Ballard may be right when he alleges, in the intro- 
duction to his new course of “ Fundamental English,” that 
grammar is invariably the most unpopular of all subjects 
in the school curriculum. But it might plausibly be main- 
tained that the average grown-up person is more commonly 
interested in grammar than in literature. How else account 
for the popularity of such books as “ The Dictionary of 
Modern Usage” and the frequency of correspondence on 


something pathetic, moreover, about the anxiety of the 
plain man not to transgress grammatical rules; witness 
the number of those who advertise houses “ to be let” 
because they have never learnt that “ to let ” is a venerable 
and quite unassailable use of the active infinitive in the 
sense of “ for letting,” or the proportion of parental adver- 
tisers in the birth-columns of The Times who, misunder- 
standing the traditional use of the genitive, announce, 
with an unseasonable touch of preciosity, ‘‘ the gift of a 
daughter.” 

All who have either felt the fascination of grammatical 
study or suffered from the inferiority complex of fearing 
to break its laws would be well advised to read Dr. Curme’s 
“ Syntax.” He is an American, and he maintains that 
English has no centre. But this is no drawback, for his 
work is ‘‘ of the centre ” in the only sense that matters. 
He believes indeed that “ definite unifying influences ” are 
now at work in the language. The literary language of 
Britain and America was, through the nineteenth century, 
in essentials one. Dr. Curme’s concern is with the popular 
language, not the language of a literary caste, and it is 
cheering to find that, after his very comprehensive survey 
of English speech in the two hemispheres, he is able to 
report that the “ definite unifying influences ” are more 
notable than the disruptive. In his attitude to modern 
developments Dr. Curme is nearer to the foreign observers 
like Jespersen who watch the newer tendencies approvingly 
than to the rigid conservatism of the old grammarians. 
But he has no partiality for extreme revolts against con- 
vention, and no undue admiration for American slang. 
He has too sound an historical sense to welcome new forms 
simply because they are new; and if he tolerates such a 
combination as ‘‘ these kind of men,” it is not because 
he has a passion for false concords, but because he knows 
that the seemingly careless idiom has its roots far back in 
the past of English speech, a dim consciousness that 
“ kind of ” is practically an attributive adjective standing 
before the noun. 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


History of the Middle Ages, 300-1500. By Prof. J. W. 
THOMPSON. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 500 to goo. 
By Prof. M. L. W. LAISTNER. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Concerning few periods in human history has scholarly 
opinion changed so rapidly in recent years as it has con- 
cerning the thousand years that elapsed between the fall 
of the Roman Empire and the rise of the modern national 
state system. This medieval millenium was, until very 
lately, regarded as ‘‘ The Dark Ages” and was passed 
over as unworthy of serious investigation. ‘‘ I know nothing 
of those ages which knew nothing ” said one historian 
eminent in his day, and in saying it he no doubt thought 
that he was displaying both his rationality and his power 
of epigrammatic speech. At the present day no one would 
utter his boast, and no historian would dare to make his 
confession of ignorance. 

The two volumes before us reflect the changed attitude of 
historians toward the Middle Ages. Prof. J. W. Thompson, 
who teaches medieval history in the University of Chicago, 
provides what is on the whole the best general survey of the 
period at present available. It not only relates with accuracy 
and with sufficient fullness the story of the ecclesiastical and 
political movements of the time, but it deals appreciatively 
and authoritatively with the artistic and cultural develop- 
ments that gave their distinctive mark to the civilization 
of medieval Christendom. His well-constructed and 
excellently-proportioned narrative is illustrated by more 
than thirty useful maps. 

Prof. Laistner treats of only one half—the central half— 
of the medieval millenium; but he concentrates his 
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attention upon its too-much-neglected intellectual side. 
If Prof. Thompson’s work is one of clever popularization, 
that of Prof. Laistner is one of pioneer original investiga- 
tion. A profound classical scholar and a first-rate ancient 
historian, he has made a wide and deep study of the 
medieval literature of the period under review and par- 
ticularly of the Carolingian portion of it. He passes under 


review, and gives useful summaries of, the work of such 
notable men as Boethius, Boniface, Isidore, Bede, Alcuin, 
Einhard, Gregory, Hrabanus, and of scores of their con- 
temporaries. His work is a mine of information concerning 
multitudes of little known but highly significant writers. 
It makes a real and important contribution to our know- 
ledge of the higher side of medieval civilization. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


-1 History of Architecture on the Comparative Method: for 
Students, Craftsmen, and Amateurs. By Sir B. FLETCHER. 
Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (42s. net. Batsford.) 

Every serious student of the subject knows Sir Banister 
Fletcher's standard work on the History of Architecture, 
conceived and written on the comparative method. That it 
has won high approbation from all quarters ever since its first 
appearance, and that it has already passed through eight large 
editions, would form sufficient testimony to its extraordinary 
merits. In this new edition the text has been revised, and nearly 
five hundred illustrations have been added, representing notable 
buildings of all the periods described. Modern architecture in 

England and America has been treated at much greater length 

than before, and is liberally illustrated. It is a wonderful story 

that the distinguished author has to tell, and it is a wonderful 
fact that his descriptions are the result of his observations of the 
world’s great monuments from ancient Troy to modern Chicago. 

We heartily congratulate him upon the appearance of this ninth 

and improved edition of his great work. 


Wanderings in Greece. By F.S. BuRNELL. (7s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Of books about Greece it may fairly be said that their name 
is legion. Yet we think that Mr. Burnell justly claims a dis- 
tinctive place for this new one. The traveller in Greece needs 
his Baedeker, or its equivalent. But he needs also something 
more inspiring, and something that is yet manageable on a 
journey. This is what the author sets out to provide, and he 
has accomplished his purpose well. The book has its true use 
also for the stay-at-home reader, for whom it may furnish an 
inviting introduction to the great books on the subject. More 
than twenty illustrations add materially to the value of this 
attractive book. 


Binding Crafts: for the Senior School. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

ain Introduction to French Painting. 
(8s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

4 Grammar of the Arts. By Sir C. HOLMES. 

Beauty in Animals. Negro Types. China and the Chinese. 
each. Routledge.) 

Dryad Leaflets. No. 81. Small Electric Light Shades and Candle- 
sticks. No. 82. Plywood Figure Cut-outs : for Illustrating 
History, Literature and Geography. By N. M. SIMMONS. 
(6d. each. Leicester and London: The Dryad Press.) 

Decorative Metal Overlay: as applied to Wooden Boxes, Candle- 
sticks, Picture and Mirror Frames, etc. By B. CUZNER. 
(2s. net. Leicester and London: The Dryad Press.) 

Hand Decorated Patterned Papers for Book Craft: a Collection of 
Dryad Leaflets. Revised and Edited by G. PEACH, with an 
Additional Section on Oil Marbling by J. HALLIDAY. (2s. 
net. Leicester and London: The Dryad Press.) 

Practical Suggestions in Paper Modelling for Infant Schools. 
By Mary B. James. (3s. 6d. Brown.) 

The French Masters : a Survey and Guide. By H. SuHIpp. (7s. 6d. 
net. Sampson Low.) ; 


By F. DAVENPORT. 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 


(10s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
(2s. 6d. 


Translated, from the 


The Life of Zamenhof. By E. PRIVAT. 
(4s. 6d. net. Allen & 


Original Esperanto, by R. ELIOTT. 
Unwin.) 


The life of the inventor of Esperanto is a romantic story. 


Born in Lithuania in 1859, even as achild he realized the isolation 
of nations from one another, and longed that it might be broken 
down. At school he showed himself a remarkable linguist, 
and studied Greek and Latin, French, German, and English ; 
and before he entered the university as a medical student, he 
had finished the first draft of a new universal language. This 
was burnt by his father, but was rewritten and published in 
Russian in 1887. Editions in other languages followed quickly, 
and in a short time the international movement had been 


created which has grown almost continuously to the present 
day. The tale is interestingly and enthusiastically told, and 
ably translated. 


Napoleon. By F. M. NIRCHEISEN. Translated by H. St. 
LAWRENCE. (30s. net. Howe.) 
The Greeks. By RosaLinp Murray. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


In his brief preface to his daughter’s book, Prof. Gilbert 
Murray writes, ‘‘ My daughter in this tiny book has had to select 
out of an enormous field, and to reject masses of matter almost, 
if not quite, as interesting as what she has accepted. ... To 
me, her book seems to have drawn a true picture. I have enjoyed 
reading it and I have learnt from it.” Miss Murray’ s book might 
be described as an answer to the question, ‘‘ Whv do we study 
Greek ? ” It is far more than an historical outline, though it 
embraces such an outline. It is a narrative which tells us about 
the oracle at Delphi, the Olympic games, the three great Greek 
tragedians, and Socrates and other philosophers. The style is 
simpie and lucid, and we congratulate the author on having 
covered so much ground in so short a space. 


A First Greek Course. By W. L. DONALDSON. 
bridge University Press.) 

In his pretace the author writes, “ There is no royal road to 
the acquirement of Greek, of that the author of this book is well 
aware, yet he believes that the road can be shortened, that it 
can be made more interesting. This book attempts to combine 
grammar, reading, and composition.” Schoolmasters have 
nothing like the choice of a Greek course that they have in Latin 
courses, for the simple reason that a Greek course is compara- 
tively a rara avis. It is therefore with the greater pleasure that 
we direct the attention of our readers to a good Greek course 
when it does appear. Some of them are sure to be delighted with 
Mr. Donaldson’s work. 

Iohannis Historia: ad Tironum Delectationem Conscripta, 
By W. B. SEpGwick. (gd. Bell.) 

Generations of educationists have considered Caesar’s Gallic 
War a fit and proper book to put into the hands of school- 
children. Now, at long last, comes the reaction, and we give 
a most hearty welcome to ‘‘ Iohannis Historia,” as indicative 
of such a reaction. Those of our readers who are bold enough 
to disagree with generations of educationists about the suitability 
of Caesar for children, will find this ‘‘ Iohannis Historia: ad 
Tironum Delectationem Conscripta’’ most suitable for an 
elementary class. 


Lucian, Plato, and Greek Morals. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 

In this most interesting but very provocative book, Mr. 
Chapman may be said to ‘do full justice to Lucian, but fails, 
to our mind, to understand Plato. But his contentions are 
always well written and worth reading. His work may be 
regarded as a counterblast to the works of conventional com- 
mentators ef hoc genus omne. Consequently he is always most 
stimulating. 


(3s. 6d. Cam- 


By J. J. CHAPMAN. (6s. net. 


By J. J. RoBERTSON. (6d. Blackie.) 

By A.S.C. BARNARD. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 
Edited with Intro- 
(4s. 6d. net. 


Lower Latin Sentences. 

Res Gestae Popul: Romani. 

M. Tvlli Ciceronis. Prof. L. Flacco Oratio. 
duction and Notes by T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Key to Lewis and Goddard's Foundations for Latin Prose Composi- 
tion. Compiled by E. H. GODDARD. (4s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

The Early Age of Greece. By Sir W. RipGeway. Vol.I. Second 
Impression. (30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

C. Ivli Caesaris. Commentariorvm de Bello Civili. Liber Primvs. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. BENsLY. (2s. Bell.) 

A Handbook of Classical Mythology. By G. Howe and G. A. 
HARRER. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
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Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice: an Encyclopaedia of Modern 
Methods of Teaching in the Primary School. Written by 
Recognized Authorities in Education, and Edited by 
E. J. S. Lay. In 6 volumes, with a Portfolio of 172 Class 
Pictures. Vol. II and III. (£6 per set of volumes and 
Portfolio of Pictures. Macmillan.) 

We welcomed the appearance of the first volume of this 
comprehensive encyclopaedia of modern methods in the primary 
school, and we can now extend an equally warm greeting to the 
second, which deals with the second year’s course. The history 
course consists appropriately of stories of heroes of old, and there 
is an interesting course of handwork connected with the history. 
The English course is well chosen.and delightfully varied. The 
course of nature study strikes us as particularly good. The 
geography course is divided into a practical and a descriptive 
portion, and there is again a connected course of handwork. 
The compiler of the needlework course obviously knows the 
opportunities and the limitations of the elementary school, 
and the importance of cultivating intelligent skill and good 
taste, as well as manual dexterity. Everywhere throughout the 
volume we find evidence that the contributors are well abreast 
of modern methods of teaching, besides being well informed on 
their subjects. Even the most original and independent of 
teachers will find plenty of help and inspiration in this book. 
The third volume, covering the work of the third year of the 
primary school course, well maintains the high standard set 
by the preliminary announcement, and achieved in the first 
two. The history course presents outstanding events and 
personages in European history, from the founding of Rome 
to the Danish conquest of England. The geography course 
includes South Africa and India, together with some study of 
weather and scenery. The main part of the handwork (one of the 
most attractive features of all) is connected with the geography 
and the history. The courses in literature and composition are 
very suggestive, as also is the course in nature-study. The 
needlework course was evidently committed to competent hands. 
Every section of the whole course is liberally and aptly illus- 
trated. No teacher needs to follow any of the courses implicitly ; 
but the busy person, who has many subjects to deal with single- 
handed, will be glad of the help which this comprehensive work, 
written by people who understand children as well as subject- 
matter, so generously provides. 


Pestalozzi. By Prof. L. F. ANDERSON. 
Hill Publishing Co.) 

This is not a new life of Pestalozzi, nor a critical account of 
his work. It consists of a compilation of selections from his 
writings in chronological order, with as much introduction as 
is needed to make them fit into an orderly whole. Thus the 
student can trace the development of Pestalozzi’s theories from 
“ The Evening Hours of a Hermit ” to the ‘‘ Swan Song’’; the 
easily accessible ‘‘ How Gertrude Teaches her Children ” receives 
no more than its due space—less than one-fifth of the book. It 
is a pity that a useful textbook for students is so expensive. 


Education for Life: a Danish Pioneer. By Dr. N. 
(7s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

This sympathetic account of the life and work of Grundtvig 
explains to English readers the importance of the Danish folk 
high-school and its place in the educational system of the country. 
Grundtvig's ideal was a “ school for life,” and he was convinced 
that not boyhood but youth was the period for enlightenment. 
Thus he did not wish to supersede the primary and secondary 
schools of his day, but to add a new school, the folk high-school, 
where the aim would be not scholarship, but fitness for life; 
and in the main for life in the country. Since his day Denmark 
has undergone considerable industrialization, and the high 
schools have now the responsibility for meeting the needs of 
town dwellers as well as farm workers, but they still follow the 
main principles laid down by Grundtvig and take their inspira- 
tion from his writings. 


The Making of Adult Minds in a Metropolitan Area. Brooklyn 
Conference on Adult Education. (ros. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

This useful survey of adult education in Brooklyn was made 
possible by the Carnegie Corporation. Its special interest lies 
in the fact that throughout the work the emphasis is on the 
lives of individuals rather than on the institutions and organi- 
zations in which they gained continued education. This method 
makes the book one of real human interest, and useful to social 
workers in other countries as well as the States. 


(12s. net. McGraw- 


DAVIES. 


a Plea for the Rationalization of 
(2s. net. Sidgwick & 


Education or Catastrophe : 
the State Schools. By R. HITCHCOCK. 
Jackson.) 

There have been many attacks of late on the English secondary 
schools, but few have been as definite as Mr. Hitchcock's, and 
certainly none has been so constructive in its criticism. He 
inveighs against the waste of money, time, and opportunity in 
the present system, and suggests better ways of using all three, 
pleading that in these critical days we can only find the ultimate 
solution of our difficulties in the right education of the complete 
citizen. His theories are sound and his suggestions eminently 
practical, and the book deserves a wide public. 


Enriching the Curriculum for Gifted Children: a Book of Guid- 
ance for Educational Administrators and Classroom Teachers. 
By Prof. W. J. OsBpurRN and B. J. Rowan. (ros. New 
York: Macmillan.) 


The chief interest of this book is the light it throws on the 
value of incentives. In the schools of a town in Wisconsin the 
children were allowed to join educational clubs concerned with 
interests and hobbies of their own choice, provided that they 
had reached a certain standard in their regular work and ina 
standardized reading test. Coaching was provided for those who 
failed to pass, and to the astonishment of the teachers before 
the end of the year almost all the children had succeeded in 
reaching the required standards. The facts suggest that the 
teachers in these schools had been systematically under- 
estimating their pupil's appetite for knowledge. 


Educational Research Series, No.6. The Young Child: a Series 
of Five Lectures on Child Management, given under the 
Auspices of the Victorian Council for Mental Hygiene, 
November, 1930. By Dr. K. S. CUNNINGHAM, Dr. J. F. 
WILLIAMS, V. M. GUTTERIDGE, G. SPRINGTHORNE, Dr. 
J. A. GUNN. (2s. net. Melbourne University Press. 
London: Macmillan.) 

The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education. Edited by 
FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER. The National System of Educa- 
tion in Mexico. By Dr. C. D. EBauGH. ($2.) Lhe Reliability of 
Quarterly Marks in the Seventh Grade of Junior High School, 
together with the Value of Certain Standard Tests in Predicting 
them. By Dr. J. C. Tayror. ($1.15. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Education as a Social Force: as Illustrated by a Study of the 
Teacher-Tvraining Programme in Nova Scotia (Harvard 
Bulletins in Education, No. 18). By M. V. MARSHALL. 
(4s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 5. Induction or Deduction ? : 
an Experimental Investigation in the Psychology of Teaching. 
By Dr. H. L. FowLeER. (3s. Melbourne University Press.) 

English Education under the Lest Acts: Being the History of the 


Nonconformist Academies, 16062-1820. By Rev. Dr. H. 
McLACHLAN. (12s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press. 
On the Education of Boys. By T. E. DOWELL. (2s. net. Stock) 
well.) 
The Experimental Study of Reading. By M. D. VERNON. (8s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision. 
By Prof. A. S. BARR. (8s. 6d. net. Appleton.) 

History of Russian Educational Policy (1701-1917). 
N. Hans. (10s. 6d. net. King.) 

The Education of Children Under Seven. 
(7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Comenius. By Prof. M. W. KEATINGE. 
Hill Publishing Co.) 


By Dr. 
By Mary STURT. 


(12s. net. McGraw- 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss has issued its Catalogue 
for 1932—a substantially bound volume of 314 pages. Books are 
classified by subjects, to which the list of contents is the best 
guide, and there is a detailed index of authors and titles. 
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Prominent among the list of Public Lectures to be delivered 
this term at KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON, are two by Dean Inge 

n ‘ Belief in God ” (March 2) and ‘‘ Problems of Actuality 
and Value ” (March 9). A topical course is that on “ French 
Painting ’’ which is being given by Dr. Percy Dearmer on 
Tuesdays. Another course of interest is that on aspects of the 
work of Goethe by members of the Department of German of 
the College on Thursdays. The lecture hour in each case is 5.30. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 
Immaturity. By BERNARD SHAW. Standard Edition. (7s. 6d. | Questions and Exercises in English. By E. ALBERT. Part I 


net. Constable.) 

This, the first of Bernard Shaw’s five novels, although written 
more than thirty years ago, was published for the first time in 
a limited edition in 1930, and has only now been made available 
to the general public by its inclusion in the Standard Edition 
of Shaw’s works. It is a study of lower middle-class and 
Bohemian life in the London of the 1870's, made particularly 
interesting by the fairly obvious autobiographical element in 
the story. The main appeal of the book, however, is in the 
preface, which tells of Shaw’s family and background, his early 
struggles in London, his intellectual development, and the 
origin and growth of those ideas which later found expression 
in his plays. For this preface alone the volume is worth 
possessing. 


Essays of the Year, 1930-1931. (5s. net. The Argonaut Press.) 

It was a happy thought to collect these essays, if only because 
the essay is one of the literary forms in which our age excels. 
The editor does not claim that they are the best of the year, 
nor the best by each writer, but he is entitled to claim that his 
selection is representative and interesting. Different readers 
may miss a few names which ought in their opinion to have been 
included, but that is always the case with selections and antho- 
logies. Mr. Robert Lynd’s essay on “ The Essay” makes a 
timely and appropriate opening, although it was not written for 
that purpose. ‘‘ Essays of the Year ” should prove welcome as a 
gift-book, or as an addition to a school library. 


Gateways to English. Bridge Book (Book V). 
(rs. 3d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 
Vocabulary Tests. Prepared by F. Watts. (Specimen Set, 
including 5 Tests and Teacher’s Manual, 1s. 3d. University 

of London Press.) 

The Tale of Three Cats. By R. BENNETT. (1s. 3d. Bell.) 

A Brief Survey of English Literature: from its Beginnings to 
the Present Day, with Chapters on the Irish Literary Move- 
ment and American Literature. By E. PICKERING. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 


By T. QUIRK. 


Elementary. Part Il: Intermediate. (6d. each. Harrap.) 

Publications of the English Goethe Society. Henry Crabb Robinson 
and Goethe. By F. Norman. Part II (Moring). 

Major Critical Essays. The Quintessence of Ibenism; The 
Perfect Wagnerite ; The Sanity of Art. By BERNARD SHaw. 
(os. net. Constable.) 

Business English Simplified: for Foreign Students. 
WENLOCK. Second Book. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Adventures on the Seas by English Sailors in the Great Days of 
Old. Edited by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. (10d. Blackie.) 

Undine and Sintram and His Companions. By DE LA MOTTE 
Fougué. Retold by Dorotuy inc. (rs. 4d. Blackie.) 

A Junior School English Course. By B. Myers. Book III. 
(Sd. Blackie.) 


By R. 


A Scots Garland: an Anthology of Scottish Vernacular Verse. 
Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by T. HENDERSON. 
(5s. net. Edinburgh: Grant & Murray.) 

Mr. Henderson may exhort his fellow Scots in his own breezy 
fashion, and certainly does it to perfection in the preface to this 
volume. After reading it, and the poems which follow, whether 
modern, ancient or inimitable ballads, the mere Southron 
will have no doubt that the vigour of bygone days still lingers 
in Scottish verse. 


The Child. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Unwin.) 

The Princess and the Shepherd, or, a Muse’s Experiment in 
English Rhyme. By A.M. E. (5s. Thynne.) 

Motley and Other Poems. By W. DE LA MARE. 
Constable.) 

Saint Joan: a Chronicle, and The Apple Cart: 
Extravaganza. Man and Superman : 
Philosophy. (6s. net each. Constable.) 

Magic Sesame : a Collection of Poems for Boys and Girls. 
J. Compton. (3s. Methuen.) 


(2s. 6d. net. Allen & 
(3s. 6d. net. 


a Political 
a Comedy and a 


By 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Les Voyages de Mirlinette. By THÉRÈSE LENÔTRE. Edited 
with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBONNOIS. 
Abridged Edition. (Is. Arnold.) 

Contes Français (1ère partie). By Mme. JULIE LAVERGNE. 
Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by M. A. 
LEBONNOIS. Abridged Edition. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Nicole et ses Bétes. By THERESE LENÔTRE. Edited with 
Exercises and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBonnors. Abridged 
Edition. (1s. Arnold.) 

These three additions to Arnold’s French Series will suit girls’ 
schools, the two cheaper ones for second year and the third for 
third year students. They give enough matter for a term’s work, 
and include notes, exercises, and vocabulary. 


The Active German Course. By A. W. PEGRUM. 
(3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

Mr. Pegrum has written a German course for a first year and 
two more are to follow. This one contains forty lessons, each 
divided into discussion, summation, and application. The dis- 
cussion creates interest and leads to the teaching of new words and 
forms. Vocabulary is more important than grammar in the first 
stages, and the book is liberally supplied with illustrations. The 
vocabularies at the end are intricate and do not lend themselves 
to easy reference. The first four lessons are duplicated, the first 
set for boys the second for girls. All German teachers should 
inspect this interesting manual. 


Ich Kann Deutsch Lesen. 
Heinemann.) 
The author of this course claims that any beginner with the 
help of his drawings can read it without any previous knowledge 
of German. Children will enjoy it. 


First Year. 


By G. G. Sotomon. (2s. 6d. net. 


School Certificate French Passages : with Exercises in Oral French 
Verse Comprehension and Vocabulary Extension. By K. C. 
Bruce. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a good book for certificate candidates; it contains 
seventy-eight prose and forty-two verse passages, each one 


followed by questions on the subject matter and on grammar. 
There are no notes or' vocabulary so a pupil should attempt them 
under examination conditions. 


Pitman’s Progressive French Course: In Three Years. By 
Dr. F. A. Hepccockx. A Special Edition of the ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive French Grammar ” for the Use of Schools. Second 
and Third Years. (2s. neteach. Pitman.) 

These form the two subsequent portions of Dr. Hedgcock’s 
course, of which we have already noticed the first year. It 
deals capably with the whole grammar and any student who has 
worked conscientiously through it will have laid a sound founda- 
tion of the language. 


A History of Spanish Literature. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

On Getting Things Learnt: a Contribution to the Pooling of 
Experience. By F. SPENCER. (6d. net. Modern Language 
Association.) 

Seventeenth Century French Readings. Revised. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Prof. A. ScHINz 
and HELEN M. KiNG. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Deutsches Land und Deutsches Leben. By Dr. W. THEILKUHL. 


By Dr. E. D. LABORDE. 


(5s. Methuen.) 
Pocket Dictionary of the German and English Languages. By 
K. WICHMANN. With Rules as to Pronunciation. (3s. net. 


Routledge.) 

A German Course. By F. L. Sack, in Collaboration with L. F- 
THOMPSON. Part I. A Practical Grammar of the German 
Language. (2s.) Part II. A Practical German Reader, 
with Grammar, Notes and Exercises. (3s.) (Parts I and II 
together, 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A French Course : for Central Schools and Continuation Classes. 
By G. R. CHAFFER. Parts I and II. (1s. 9d. each. Blackie.) 

A Second Year German Course. By L. M. Hayes. (2s. od. 
Blackie.) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Gateways of Learning: an Educational Psychology having 
Special Reference to the First Years of School Life. By 
MARGARET DRUMMOND. (6s. net. University of London 
Press. 

Another delightful book by Margaret Drummond. In this 
one she writes mainly about the teaching of reading, writing, 
and number in the infant school, but there are also useful 
chapters on “ Tests” and on “ Exceptional Children.” The 
whole is permeated with the practical knowledge of child 
psychology which readers of Miss Drummond have grown to 
expect. There are numerous illustrations of the actual work 
of little children, and also of the investigations carried out by 
the author’s students. Every infant teacher will find something 
of value in this book. 


The Psychology and Teaching of Reading. By Dr. E. W. DoLcH. 
(7s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Yet another book on the first steps in teaching reading. Its 
justification lies in the fact that it describes in simple language 
some of the recent scientific studies made by American experts 
in this field, and also helps the individual teacher to use the 
results of these studies in the classroom. The author wisely lays 
stress on learning to read rather than teaching. The last chapter 
in the book on ‘‘ Special Deficiency in Reading ” is particularly 
useful. 

The Nature and Treatment of Stammering. By Dr. E. J. BooME 
and M. A. RICHARDSON. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This book is based on the personal experience of ten years’ 
research and its practical application. The authors emphasize 
the importance of the practice of mental and physical relaxation 
as the first stage in the cure of stammering, and give an inter- 
esting description of their method of conducting remedial 
classes. They have studied the stammerer'’s point of view with 
particular care, and no doubt this partly accounts for the success 
of their methods. 


The Problem of Genius. By W. LANGE-EICHBAUM. Translated 
by E. and C. PauL. (8s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This book gives the main conclusions of the author’s much 
larger work, “ Genie, Irrsinn und Ruhm,” which has not yet 
been translated into English. It deals with the relations between 
genius and insanity, between talent and genius, and between 
genius and fame, giving special emphasis to the author's opinion 
that the genius is merely one who is revered by a number of 
persons. Few will go the whole way with Dr. Lange-Eichbaum, 
but many will be interested in the ingenius working out of his 
theory and the numerous illustrations from biographies of 
great men. 

The Psychology of Children’s Drawings: from the First Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing. By HELGA ENG. Translated by 
H. S. HATFIELD. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Probably most Engiish readers who have devoted attention 
to the subject of children’s drawings formed their first interest 
in it by reading a fascinating chapter in James Sully’s *“ Studies 
of Childhood.” That book was published many years ago, 
and much work has been done on the subject since then by 
investigators in Europe and America. The scientific study of 
childhood is the concern, not only of parents and teachers, but 
also of scientific works, and in particular the study of children’s 
drawings has affinities with the ethnological study of primitive 
men. The writer of this book has two excellent qualifications 
for taking up the task. First, she has made the literature of the 
subject her own ; and, secondly, she has made a minute original 
study of the drawings of a child well-known to her, and of the 
development of interest and power in that child. The result 
is a very real contribution to the psychology of children’s 
drawings, and a book which neither the teacher nor the psycholo- 
gist nor the ethnologist can afford to neglect. 


An Investigation into the Relation Between Intelligence and 
Inheritance: Thesis Approved for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of London. By Dr. EVELYN M. 
LAWRENCE. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A useful addition to the nature-nurture controversy. The 
results of a laborious investigation show that there is a positive 
correlation between the intelligence of children and the social 
class of their parents when they have never seen those parents ; 
from which the author deduces that the correlation so generally 
found for children in their own homes is not mainly due to the 
home environment but to heredity. Another piece of evidence 
pointing the same way is the fact that children taken from bad 
homes into a good institution showed practically no increase of 
intelligence with the improvement in their surroundings. All 


the statistical data for this work are given fully, and should prove 
useful for further investigations. 


Aristotle's Psychology of Conduct: a Thesis Submitted in Con- 
formity with the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of Toronto. By Prof. A. K. 
GRIFFIN. (10s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Prof. Griffin directs attention to the fact that Aristotle nowhere 
develops in connected form the psychology which underlies 
his treatment of ethics and politics. His aim is to make good 
this omission, so far as that is possible, by collecting and arrang- 
ing the relevant passages from the whole of Aristotle’s extant 
writings. The material is grouped systematically under the 
headings of parts of the soul, desire and its various equivalents, 
pleasure and pain, human instincts and emotions, the formation 
of character, and habits of character or virtue. Arranged in 
this way the concepts used by Aristotle are elucidated by quo- 
tation and explanatory comment, and their inter-relations 
made evident. This scholarly work should be of great value 
to the student of Aristotle. 


(1) Use Your Mind: the Road to Successful Thinking. 
HAHN. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

(2) Principles of Mental Health and Disease: a Contribution to 
the New Civilization. By ALICE Raven. (5s. Golden Vista 
Press.) 

Two more books on mental hygiene. The first, which is ably 
translated from the German by H. Stafford Hatfield, is a prac- 
tical manual describing a large number of exercises for increasing 
mental power. Many of these are old favourites of clever school- 
boys, and may offer useful suggestions to their teachers. The 
second book differs from many others on the same topic in that 
the author emphasizes the social value of mental health and 
looks to a new age which will be possible when individuals reach 
a true and free adulthood—-an age of creative achievement. 
Mental health implies that right social reaction in the individuals 
composing the community which alone makes the new civilization 
possible, and the book discusses at some length how this right 
social reaction is to be attained. 

The Experimental Study of Reading. By M. D. VERNON. (8s. 6d. 
net. -Cambridge University Press.) 

This book gives a clear and concise account of recent experi- 
mental work on the movements of the eye in reading, and on 
the perceptual phenomena which occur in the reading of adults 
and children respectively. 


Property : a Study in Social Psychology. By E. BEAGLEHOLE. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Fields of Psychology : a Study of Man and his Environment. By 
Prof. G. D. H1GGINSON. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Desuggestion: for the Attainment of Health, Happiness, and 
Success. By E. Tietyens. Translated from the Second 


By A. 


German Edition by E. and C. PauL. (18s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The Laws of Human Nature. By R. H. WHEELER. (5s. net. 
London: Nisbet. Cambridge: University Press.) 


The Neural Energy Constant : a Study of the Bases of Conscious- 
ness. By J. Bostock. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Contemporary Schools of Psychology. By Prof. R. S. Woop- 
WORTH, (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Abnormal Psychology: its Concepts and Theories. 
H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Joan: a Story from Life. By Epitu E. R. MUMFORD. (2s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

The Mind in Conflict: a Simple Explanation of how Modern 
Psychology sets out to solve Nervous Difficulties and Problems. 
By R. A. HowpeEN. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Effect of Unfamiliar Settings on Problem-Solving. By W. A. 
BROWNELL, with the Assistance of LORENA B. STRETCH. 
(5s. net. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press.) 

The Mind and its Body: the Foundations of Psychology. By C. 
Fox. (1os. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


By Prof. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, LtTpD., KEGAN PAUL, 
TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Lrp., announce the publication of 
“The Universal English Dictionary,” a two guinea work by 
Prof. H. C. Wyld, of Oxford. Another reference book promised 
is Dr. Ernest A. Barker’s ‘‘ Guide to the Best Fiction.” Mr. E. 
Wingfield-Stratton has prepared another historical work, 
dealing this time with war, while a second volume by Dr. Susan 
Isaacs on the behaviour of young children is announced. 
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The Bible in Scotland. By Sir A. MACPHAIL. 
Murrav.) 
This little book, in a series of chapters, comments, sometimes 
epigrammatically, on the problems of religion in their relation 
to the Bible. The chapters have such headings as *“ The Sylla- 


(3s. Od. net. 


bus,” “ The Evidence,” “ The Truth,” “ The Miraculous,” 
“The Resurrection,” “ The Bible as Literature,” “ The 
Churches.” Some sentences from the author’s chapter on “ It 


is Written ” will serve to illustrate his method and style. He 
says (page 33) ‘' To the Jews it was important that their scrip- 
tures should be fulfilled. To us, it is of no importance what- 
ever... .” "It is only by a process of suggestion and dis- 
tortion that any reference to Jesus can be found in the Hebrew 
prophets.” The book is pungent and sometimes provocative, 
but never dull. 


Teaching the Ten Commandmants. 
and Mary CATHERINE. 
Publishing Co.) 

This interesting handbook, written from the Roman Catholic 

. standpoint, expounds the various commandments of the Deca- 

logue (divided differently from our own) and illustrates them by 

applying them to various concrete situations likely to arise in 
ordinary life. The lessons are articulated in such a way as to 
adapt them for a study-circle. 


The Church in England. By Rev. Dr. F. J. Foakrs-JACKSON. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

This volume forms part of a series (“ The Christian Religion : 
its Origin and Progress ”) to which we have already called the 
attention of our readers. The present volume is a welcome 
addition to the series. Dr. Foakes-Jackson gives in outline 
what amounts to an historical survey of the Christian religion in 
England. It begins with a chapter on “ The Church in England 
before the Reformation,” and ends with a discussion of the 
problem of reunion. 


By Sisters MARY AGNESINE 
(50 cents. Milwaukee: The Bruce 


Report of the Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
India: an Inquiry into the place of the Christian College in 
Modern India. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) S. 

This important book surveys in detail the place and work of the 
Christian College of India and the problems arising in connexion 
with the teaching in India. There are five parts which set forth 
the present condition of the colleges, a plan for reorganization, its 
application in detail, &c. The whole presents a mass of facts 
carefully sifted and clearly discussed. lt deserves careful study 
and is particularly.timely in its appearance. The book is 
amazingly cheap. 

The Story of Christendom. By CAROLINE M. DUNCAN-JONEsS. 
Part I. The Making of Christendom. (2s. St. Christopher 
Press. S.P.C.K.) 

This interesting sketch provides a sort of compendium of 
Church history, outlining the story down from the beginnings 
to the schisms between east and west. The story is told in 
thirty-seven chapters. It was a bold undertaking to attempt 
a sketch of so vast a subject, within so comparatively small a 
space, but the authoress has really succeeded in what she under- 
took, and the result is a readable survey, never jejune, fresh in 
its treatment, and full of interest. Its is extraordinarily cheap. 


The Story of Christianity : Being a Guide to Christian Conduct 
and Citizenship. By Rev. T. F. KINLocu. (2s. net. Evans.) 


The aim of this volume is explained by the writer as follows: 
“This book seeks to describe in simple language some of the effects 
which belief in Christ and the attempt to follow Him have had 
upon the history of the world. It is objective, not subjective, 
historical, not dogmatic, and is primarily intended for use in 
schools and Bible classes, where teachers and leaders can clothe 
the skeleton here presented with flesh and blood derived from their 
own reading and experience.” The sketch carries the history 
down to modern days, and may be regarded as a successful 
outline. 


The Re-making of Manin Africa. By J. H. OLDHAM and B. D. 
GIBSON. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The problems that arise in connexion with the various influences 
at work in Africa owing to contact with Western civilization, 
are well discussed from an independent point of view in this 
able book. Its authors are experts and speak with knowledge. 
The following subjects are dealt with among others: Education 
and the Missionary Purpose; What is Christian Education ? ; 
Can Education be Left to the State ?; Church, School and 
Community in the African Village; The Finding and Training 


of Staff, Missions and Governments, &c. Altogether a valuable 
contribution. The book is remarkably cheap. 


The Cross Moves East: a Study in the Significance of Gandhi's 
“ Satyagraha.”” By J. S. HoyLanpb. (5s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

This well-written and fascinating study of the Cross as it 
may be regarded in the light of Indian religion, is a striking 
contribution. India has something peculiarly her own to 
give to the Christian interpretation of life and religion, and this 
theme is well worked out in the present volume. The chapters 
deal with the following themes: The Cross; The Cross in 
Christian History ; Indiawards ; The Indian Spirit of Devotion ; 
“ Satyagraha ’’; The Genesis of “ Satyagraha’’; The Cross 
and ‘‘ Satyagraha’’; and Appendix. ‘The volume ought not 
to be lost sight of, and we hope it will be widely read. 


Buddhist Education in Ceylon, and Other Essays. By J. GINIGE. 
(2s. Od. net. Stockwell.) 

This little book throws a strong light upon the internal con- 
ditions of the educational system in Ceylon. There are rival 
schools, Buddhist and Christian, and the writer complains 
of the relative inferiority of the Buddhist schools in the struggle. 
Worldly Buddhist parents prefer to send their children to 
Christian schools, but the writer is conscious that the Buddhist 
schools lack something essential—they do not believe in them- 
selves sutticiently. The book, though rather verbose in style, 
is Well worthy of attention. 


The English Church and the Papacv: from the Conquest to the 
Reienof John. By Z. N. BROOKE. (10s. Od. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This important book embodies a large amount of original 
research. The author was faced with the widely held assumption 
that the English Church of the early Middle Ages enjoyed a 
certain amount of independence of the Papacy. This assumption 
is here tested by careful examination of contemporary legal 
documents, and the relation of *‘ Ecclesia Anglicana ” to the 
central government of the Church is shown to have been intimate. 
After an introductory section, Part I is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the law of the Church in England, and Part II to the 
relations of England to the Papacy. An important Appendix 
gives particulars of English manuscripts containing collections of 
ecclesiastical law. 


A Character Calendar. By Sister Mary FIDE Is and Sister MARY 
CuHaritas. (New York: Bruce Publishing Co.) ` 
This Roman Catholic Manual of Devotion is planned on 
modern lines ; under each date of the ecclesiastical year a section 
is devoted to a brief comment drawn from the Liturgy, 
St. Thomas à Kempis, and concluding with a modern dictum 
or slogan-—altogether an interesting experiment. 


Inner Light: a Devotional Anthology. (Cloth, 5s. net. 
3s. Od. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This little book provides an anthology of rather an unusual 
kind. It contains extracts not only from the Bible, but also 
from outside sources (poets, essayists, &c.). In general it aims 
at suggesting pieces suitable to various occasions. The selection 
is admirably made, and we warmly commend the volume. 


Paper, 


Ancient Beliefs in the Immortality of the Soul, with some Account 


of their Influence on Later Views. By CG. H. Moore. (5s. 
net. Harrap.) 

Survivals of Roman Religion. By Prof. G. J. Laine. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 


The Great Amphibium : Four Lectures on the Position of Religion 
in a World Dominated by Science. By J. NEEDHAM. (6s. 
net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

The New Reformation : the Church of England and the Fellowship 
of Churches. By Prof. P. DEARMER. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Cain. By J. A. WALLIATH. 
Press.) 


(Bombay: The Times of India 


(Continued on page 136) 


An Exhibition entitled ‘THREE CENTURIES OF [TRENCH 
TASTE,” organized at the Batsford Gallery, 15 North Audley 
Street, Mayfair, was opened on January 20 by the French 
Ambassador, Monsieur de Fleuriau. The exhibition consists 
of original drawings by great masters, fine colour and line 
engravings, furniture, miniatures, silver, tapestry, objets d'art, 
and fine contemporary books, covering from 1630 to 1930 the 
field of decoration and design, little represented at Burlington 
House. It will remain open for several weeks. 
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NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


a 
Le Grand Voyage d’Alain Gerbault 
Edited, with Notes and a Glossary, by G. C. Harper. Crown 8vo. 


With Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 


Er ~~~ 
Every schoolboy knows that M. Gerbault, the yachtsman and tennis-player, sailed round the 
world alone in his boat, the Firecrest. His own story of his adventures, in several volumes, 
has been a best-seller in France, and is well known in England. Mr Harper has selected a 
sufficient number of passages from the complete series of M. Gerbault’s books to record the 
story of the voyage and to illustrate the author's adventures. 


Lamartine : Pages Choisies 


Selected, with Exercises, by A. WILSON-GREEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A new volume in the Senior Group of The Modern French Series. The extracts have been 

chosen from both the prose and the poetry, but predominantly from the former. They are 

arranged chronologically, so that the pupil, by the use of this book, may get some idea of the 

main facts of Lamartine’s career. A new feature is the inclusion of passages for learning 
by heart. 


Premier Cours de Francais 


By E. G. LE GrANbD. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. About 2s. 6d. 


Ready shortly. 
This book for beginners has been written strictly in accordance with the recent report of the 
Board of Education on Modern Language Teaching. The course begins with a chapter on 
pronunciation. Then the pupil is introduced to the elements of grammar. Each lesson 
contains a few lines of grammar, with examples—then a vocabulary of useful words and 
exercises on this vocabulary and the rules of grammar explained in that lesson. Then a tense 
of an auxiliary verb, and finally a real French story or anecdote, with questions in French. 


Andre Maurois: Morceaux Choisis 
By E. G. LE Granp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


These selections have been taken from Monsieur Maurois’s biographies, Shelley, Byron, Disraeli, 
as well as from his less well-known novels. The author has written a special preface, and 
Mr Le Grand has contributed a biographical and critical introduction, with notes and a 


glossary. 


Voltaire : Lettres sur les Anglais 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. WILsoN-GREEN. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. A new volume in the Pitt Press Series. 


Charles de Rémusat wrote that “‘ Les Lettres sur les Anglais son ouvrage le plus ncuf peut-être, 
et où se rencontrent presque toutes ses idées encore dans leur première fleur, firest pour un 
demi-siècle l’éducation de la société de Paris.” The letters contain among other things Voltaire’s 


criticism of Shakespeare’s tragedy with his translation into French of Hamlet’s soliloquy. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Mothercraft : a Selection from Courses of Lectures on Infant Care, 
delivered under the Auspices of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Infant Mortality. Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (4s. 6d. Association of Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres.) 


This book is so valuable and so well known—it has had a sale 
already of 22,000 copies—-that it needs no recommendation from 
us. Its position is established. But some of our readers may be 
glad to have information as to the changes and additions in this 
new edition. The chapters that are not new have been revised 
and in some cases re-written. The fresh additions relate to 
maternal mortality and morbidity, lactation, common ailments 
of children, respiratory diseases, care of skin and of eyes, in- 
fections and wasting diseases, tuberculosis, the nervous child, 
sunlight, habit formation, play, the law relating to maternity 
and child welfare, and problems arising out of the duties of health 
visitors. There are also some new illustrations of physical 
exercises for infants and children. Such varied contents demand 
a good index, and this is provided. The book is cheap at the 
price, but we wish, for the sake of poor mothers, that it could be 
made still cheaper. 


Harvard University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Sum- 
maries of Theses Accepted in Partial Fulfilment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1929. 
(11s. 6d. net. Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Short summaries of the results of eighty-nine Ph.D. theses. 
Probably the one which attords the greatest interest to readers of 
this journal is that on the Relationship between Speed and Mental 
Ability, by R. A. McFarland. Only a small number of subjects 
were tested, but the tests were thorough, each subject giving 
approximately thirty hours to the experiment. The results 
indicated the existence of a general speed factor in mental 
performances. 


Ad Lucem : Some Addresses. By R. M. Hata Brown. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 


Others besides the old pupils of the Oxford High School will 
find stimulus and refreshment in these ‘‘end of term ” talks. 
Covering a long period, from 1906 to 1931, they are arranged in 
chronological order backward, and this plan brings out clearly 
the essential freshness of Miss Haig Brown’s mind, very few of 
the talks except those concerned with the War dating themselves 
noticeably. In 1910 she was lamenting ‘‘ the express speed with 
which we rush through our days,” and in 1919 was trying to teach 
her girls that the * qualities needed to produce a just and lasting 
peace in the industrial world as well as in international relations 
are uprightness, fearlessness, unselfishness, and chiv alry.’’ Both 
of these talks are as modern in spirit as that on ‘‘ The Virtuous 
Woman,” which was delivered in July, 1931. The school motto 
is an appropriate title for the book. 


(3s. 6d. 


The Art of Effective Speech: a Practical Training. By Mrs. 
A. M. HENDERSON. (2s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Principles of Gymnastics for Women and Girls. By Etut 
BJORKSTEN. Translated from Second Swedish Edition 
(1926) for the Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish 
Gymnastics by AGNes Dawson and E. M. WILKIE. (8s. 6d. 
Churchill.) 

Daily Studies in Speaking and Reading. By W. H. GRIFFITHS. 
(1s. 6d. net. Paxton.) 

British Red Cross Society Junior Health Manual, with a Chapter 
on the Care of the Baby. By BEATRICE AGAR. Revised to 
date by Rose BLanp. No. 3. Second Edition. (1s. Od. 
Cassell.) 

Friends of Mankind. By D. ENGuiisH. (1s. 6d. R.S.P.C.A.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Twenty- 
Seventh Annual Report of the Education Committee for the 
Year Ended March 31st, 1931. 

Tyneside Papers. Second Series. 
Elementary Education. By E. Dyer. 
of Social Service.) 

Council for the Preservation of Rural England. How Schools 
can Help to Preserve the Countryside : some Suggestions for 
Heads of Training Colleges, and for Teachers in Schools, both 
Elementary and Secondary. 


No. 3. The Finance of Public 
(4d. Tyneside Council 


Annual Report of the Industrial Welfare Society (Incorporated) 
for the Year Ended 30th June, 1931, with Balance Sheet. 
Royal Agricultural Society of England. Agricultural Research 

in 1930. (1s. Murray.) 

Prospects in Canada for British Girls: Report of the Head- 
mistresses’ Tour, 1931. (1s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 
Physics in Industry. Lecture No. 16. Physics in Relation to the 
Development of the Internal Combustion Engine. By A. E.L. 

CHORLTON. (1s. Institute of Physics.) 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Council of the Historical A ssocia- 
tion, July ist 1930—June 30th, 1931, and Other Documents. 

Annual Report of the President of the Johns Hopkins University, 
1930-1931. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press.) 

London County Council. Lectures and Classes for Teachers, 
1931-32. Spring and Summer Terms, 1932. 

Sound Films in Schools : the Report of an Experiment undertaken 
jointly by certain Local Education Authorities and by the 
National Union of Teachers in the Schools of Middlesex. 
(Paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘‘ The Schoolmaster ” 
Publishing Co.) 

The Cinema and the Child: a Report of Investigations (June- 
October, 1931) by the Birkenhead Vigilance Committee. (3d.) 

The South American Handbook, 1932 (Ninth Annual Edition): a 
Year Book and Guide to the Countries and Resources of 
Latin-America, inclusive of South and Central America, 
Mexico, and Cuba. Edited by H. Davies. (2s. 6d. net. 
Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd.) 


List of Courses in Technical Colleges in Lancashive and Cheshire 


available for Ex-Secondary School Pupils. (Wigan: Asso- 
ciation of Technical Institutes.) 
Civil Service Commission. Civil Service Examinations, Subjects 


of Examination and Limits of Age for Situations in the 
Home Civil Service, for the Navy, Army, and Air Force, 
the Indian Civil Service, and other Services. (1s. 3d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Choice of Career Series, No. 13. Insurance. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Report of the 
Consultative Committee on the Curriculum of the Senior 
School. (1s. 3d. Wakefield Education Dept.) 

S.P.E. Tract No. XXXVI. Colloquial Language in Literature. 
By L. ABERCROMBIE. The Expanded Tenses. By O. 
JESPERSON. Distance No Object. By C. T. ONIONS. 
Comprise. By H. W. FOWLER. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the British Social Hygiene Council 
(Incorporated), formerly the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases (Incorporated). June 1, 1930-May 31, 1931. 

The British Science Guild. The Alexander Pedler Lecture, 1931. 
Problems in the National Teaching of Science. By Prof. I. 
MASSON. (IS.) 

City of Sheffield Education Committee. 
ended March 31, 1931. 

The Meaning of the Manchurian 
(Shanghat.) 

The South and East African Year Book and Guide, with Atlas 
and Diagrams, 1932. Edited by A. S. Brown and G. G. 
BROWN. (2s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 


Report for the Year 


Crisis. By V. FRÊNE. 


Catalogue of the Twenty-Second Annual Exhibition of Scientific 
Instruments and Apparatus, January 5, ©, and 7, 1932. 


Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 87. Memo- 
randum on the Possibility of Increased Co-operation between 
Public Museums and Public Educational Institutions. 
(od. net. H.M.S.O.) 


University of Cambridge. Local Examinations Syndicate. 
Papers set in the Junior Examination, December, 1931, with 
List of Syndics and Answers to Questions in Mathematical 
and Physical Subjects. (1s. Od. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Cambridge School Certiticate Examination. Book of Question 
Papers set in December, 1931, with List of Syndics and 


Answers to Questions in Mathematical and Physical Subjects. 


(zs. Cambridge University Press.) - 
Board of Education. State Scholarships Tenable at Universities, 
1931. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. 


By J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Also in three parts. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 
A companion to ‘‘ Open Sesame.” 


THE TEACHING OF READING BY THE SENTENCE 
METHOD. By EpiTH LUKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH : From Sentence to Essay. 


By J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMMON-SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swany, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


TENNYSON: SELECT POEMS. By W.T. Williams, M.A., 
and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 9d. 
The Lotos Eaters, Oenone, Ulysses, The Lady of Shalott, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE. Poetry and Prose. By 
B. I. Evans, M.A., and M. R. EVANS, B.A. 2s. 


SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. Poetry and Prose. 
WALMSLEY, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 


SELECTIONS FROM MACAULAY: Letters, Prose, Speeches, 
and Poetry. By E. V. Downs, M.A., and G. L. DAvirs, M.A. 28. 


MARLOWE’S POEMS. Edited by L. C. MARTIN, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English, Liverpool. 106. 6d. net. 


THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Enip HAMER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES : Literature and Ideas in the 
Post-War Decade. By A. C. WARD, author of "' Twentieth-Century 
Literature.” Crown &vo. 5s. net. 


LANDMARKS IN WESTERN LITERATURE. By A. C: 


WARD. Crown 8vo. 58s. net. 


GERMAN 


GERMAN DIALOGUES. By A. Cross, Ph.D. 
McCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. By L. 


WOLFGANG THEILKUBL, M.A. With 2 Diagrams and 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 
A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 


ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By JETHRO BITHELL, 
M.A. 5s. Key. By J. BITHMELL and W. THEILKUHL. 6s. 5d. net, 


including Postage. 
HISTORY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., 
A pa Wadham College, Oxford, and R. H. BARROW, M.A. Wi 

Mape. ° 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 
1783. By Prof. A. P. NEWTON and Prof. J. Ewrnc. With 11 Illus- 
trations and 4 Maps. 5s. 


EUROPE FROM 800 TO 1789. By H. W. C. Davis, C.B.E., 
late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Edited by G. N. CLARK, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 

: A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A. 
Vol. II. 1492-1715. By W. F. REDpAaway, M.A. Vol. III. 
1715-1920. By H. BUTTERFIELD. Crown 8vo. 58. each. 


SULLY, COLBERT, AND TURGOT. A Chapter in French 
History. By E. C. LODGE, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1980. By 
A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT AND LETTERS IN WESTERN EUROPE 
(A.D. 500-900). By M. L. W. LAISTNER, Professor of Ancient History 
in Cornell University. Demy 8vo. 15s. ‘net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
EUROPE. 


Vol. IV. A History of Europe, 1378-1494. 
M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. 


Vol. V. A Histo 


By D. M. 


and R. J. 


A.D. 


By W. T. Wavucn, 
In the press. 

of Europe, 1494-1610. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., 

formerly Professor ot History in the University of Leeds. With 12 

Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

ol. Vi A History of Europe, 1815-1923. By Sir = A.R. 

MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. Miller, M.Sc., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geography. By 
HILDA ORMSBY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


THE BALTIC REGION: A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By E. G. Woops, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF LONDON RIVER. By LI. RODWELL 
JONES, B.Sc., Ph.D., with 145 Maps and 4 Plates. Demy 8vo. 218. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 
College, Edinburgh. 

Europe. By Norman M. Jounson, B.Sc., F.R.S.GS., 
Headmaster, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 
With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.CS., Geography 
Master, George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C 
MATHESON. With 34 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Other volumes in preparation 


MATHEMATICS 


JUNIOR MATHEMATICS: ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY. By A. S. PRATT, M.A., M.Sc., Headmaster, King 
Edward VI School, Nuneaton, and E. E. KITCHENER, M.A., Chief Master, 
Junior School, W hitgift School, Croydon. Crown 8vo. 58.6d. With 
Answers, 68. Also in Two Purts, 3s. cach. With Answers, 38. 6d. each. 
Also in Four Sections, ls. 6d. each. Answers, Is. 


JUNIOR TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By 


A. S. Pratt, M.A. With or without Answers. Is. 


EXAMPLES IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By R. O. STREET, 


M.A., M.Sc. 4s. 
SCIENOE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
(Oxon.), author of ‘‘ Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. 3s. An illustrated “ first book.” 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS. By W. Witson, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics in the University of London. Vol. I. Mechanics 
and Heat. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 


NEW VOLUMES 

Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 
X-Rays. By B. L. WorSnop, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. ' JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 
Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. By F. J. Teaco, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 

Thermodynamics. By A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. (368. net.) 


Other volumes in preparation 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By RosamMonpD F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. PovLTON, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. Fcap 8vo. In the press. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGY. General Editor : 
G. R. DE BEER, M.A., B.Sc. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. 
8vo. Illustrated. Each 3s. 6d. net. 

Social Behaviour in Insects. By A. D. Imms, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, M.A., D.M., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Mendelism and Evolution. By E. B. Forp, M.A., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Oxford. 


THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF MUSCLE. By Dorotuy Moye 


NEEDHAM, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. net. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Topics and Events 


BIOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS.—In a lecture delivered on January 6 
by Prof. Douglas Laurie, in connexion with the Conference of 
Educational Associations held at University College, London, 


he pointed out that England fell far behind other European - 


countries in the teaching of the biological sciences in schools. 
Whilst in this country a little botany was taught in girls’ schools 
and none at all in boys’, in Germany chemistry, physics and 
biology were included even in a classical education for both boys 
and girls, and nine sessions a week was not considered excessive 
time to spend on these subjects for the older scholars in an 
ordinary school. The same remark applies to Austria, though 
here an interesting system of linking subjects was in vogue, 
so that a twelve months’ course of botany and physics might be 
replaced in the following year by biology and chemistry. Prac- 
tically all the Western turopean countries gave a considerable 
place in the school curriculum to the biological sciences, and 
signs were not wanting that a revolution in these matters was 
due in the educational system of this country. A marked 
increase has been observed, for example, in the number of 
entries for biology between the years 1918 and 1929; in the 
Higher Certificate the percentage had risen to Io per cent, and 
in the School Certificate or Matriculation from 1°3 per cent to 
4°6 per cent. This ditference was probably due to the fact that 
the subject was now recognized by all the School Certificate 
and Matriculation Examination Bodies in the country. 
+ * * 


Tue REEVES FOWKES COLLECTION OF COLOUR PRINTS.— 
This collection arranged for exhibition by the Art Exhibitions 
Bureau, 3-5 Burlington Gardens, W.1, gives a very wide 
conspectus of the growth and development of European painting, 
commencing with the Italian primitives and covering the period 
up to the middle of the nineteenth century. It is intended 
primarily to form a permanent exhibition illustrative of the 
development of the art of Europe during its most interesting 
and important periods, but, at the same time, its usefulness as a 
basis for the complete teaching of the history of art will be 
obvious, particularly to those interested or engaged in education. 
The whole collection consists of nearly 1,000 prints and includes 
the work of nearly 300 artists. The collection is also issued as 
a library edition in fourteen strongly and handsomely bound 
loose-leaf volumes. One print only is mounted on a page; this 
enables each print to be detached from the binding and exhibited 
in a frame with a movable back. Arrangements have been made 
so that the whole or parts of the collection can be obtained on 
loan for short or long periods. This would enable a school to 
gradually exhibit the whole collection. Further particulars will 
be supplied on request by the Art Exhibitions Bureau. 

+ * $ 


Day ScHooL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION.—Several notable steps 
have been taken during the year. The L.C.C. Education Com- 
mittee has authorized the use of the Cambridgeshire ‘and the 
new Lancashire Syllabuses in the Council schools. The former 
has been adopted for use by Birmingham, the latter by Black- 
burn. Agreed syllabuses have also been compiled and adopted 
by Somerset, Hertfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. In a number 
of areas, Church of England schools are being encouraged, in 
harmony with the advice of the two Archbishops, to use agreed 
syllabuses as the basis for religious instruction on, say, four 
mornings a week. “The Little Bible,” with its full syllabus 
and teachers’ notes, has been published for Leicestershire and 
Kent, and has already reached 100,000 sale. Twenty education 
authorities, including Liverpool, are known to be revising or 
replacing their syllabuses, leaving still 120 out of 317 Local 
Education Areas in England and Wales where improvement is 
desirable. 

s * * 

AWARDS FOR LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN Music.—The following 
candidates gained the gold and silver medals offered by the 
Associated Board of The Royal Schools of Music, London (The 
Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music), for 
Local Examinations in Music, in the final, advanced and inter- 
mediate grades of the Local Centre Examinations in November- 
December last, the competition being open to all candidates in 
the British Isles: Final grade gold medal, George H. Brough, 
Boston Centre, pianoforte. Final grade silver medal, Marjorie E. 
Helyer, Bournemouth Centre, pianoforte, and Kathleen E. 
Sturdy, London Centre, violin. Advanced grade gold medal, 
Marjorie Reed, Kendal Centre, pianoforte. Advanced grade 
silver medal, Joab K. Barker, Hastings Centre, Pianoforte. 
Intermediate grade gold medal, Doris E. Pilcher, Newport (I.W.) 
Centre, pianoforte, and Alice Stickells, Manchester Centre, 


pianoforte. Intermediate grade silver medal, Richard C. Parr, 
London Centre, pianoforte. 
$ + $ 
LECTURES AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon.—The second 
term at University College, London, began on Tuesday, January 
12. The progamme of public lectures includes the following : 
A course of four lectures on French art by Prof. Tancred Borenius, 
Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, M. R. Huvghe, and M. Paul Vitry; a 
course of ten lectures on the History of Asia and Eastern 
Europe, by Mr. Norman H. Baynes, Prof. H. A. R. Gibb, Prof. 
Sir R. Fleming Johnston, Prof. Sir E. Denison Ross, Prof. Sir 
Bernard Pares, Prof. A. J. Toynbee, Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson 
and Sir Aurel Stein ; an inaugural lecture “ The Place of German 
in the Modern Humanities,” by Prof. L. A. Willoughby; five 
lectures on Goethe by Prof. J. G. Robertson, and five lectures 
in German on “ Die Deutsche Novelle im 19. Jahrhundert,” bv 
Dr. K.-Werner Maurer. A course of five lectures on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of J. Ellis McTaggart,” by Dr. S. V. Keeling; a 
course of seven lectures on ‘' The History of Private and Public 
Law in India,” by Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency, and three 
Rhodes Lectures on * The New Dominion Status,” by Prof. 
J. H. Morgan. The complete list may be obtained on appli- 
cation, enclosing a stamped envelope, to the Secretary, University 
College, London, W.C. L 
s + 
CECIL PEACE EEN prize of £100, founded by Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, is offered yearly for an essay on some subject 
connected with the maintenance of international peace, and 
having some bearing on the principles or work of the League of 
Nations. It is open to all students, without distinction of sex 
or nationality, of any university or university college in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland, who have not attained the age of 
25 years. The subject for 1931 was “ How Far is the Organi- 
zation of the World in Sovereign Independent States Com- 
patible with the Satisfactory Development of the League of 
Nations ? ” The prize has been awarded to Mr. 1K. C. Wheare, of 
Oriel College, Oxtord, with Herr Gerhard Krause, of Edinburgh 
University, as proxime accessit. The subject for 1932 is: ‘* The 
Danger trom the Air. Discuss Possible Methods, by Inter- 
national Convention or Otherwise, of Dealing with it.” Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Universities Bureau, The 
British Empire, 88a Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
+ * + 
THE SiR WILLIAM MEYER STUDENTSHIP IN 
History.—The Committee of University College, London, 
will award in June, 1932, a Sir William Meyer Studentship in 
European history, of the value of about £120, tenable for two 
years. Candidates must be graduates of a university of the 
British Empire, and must be qualified to enter upon an approved 
course of training in methods of research with a view to taking 
a higher degree in the University of london. The candidate 
elected will be required to devote his whole time to this work. 
On or before June 1, candidates will be required to submit a 
statement giving full particulars of their educational careers 
and the branch of research they desire to pursue. Candidates 
wishing to compete should communicate with the Secretary of 
of University College, London (Gower Street, W.C. 1), as soon 
as possible, and not later than June 1, 1932. 
+ + + 


BLIND SCHOOLGIRL PoETS.—Two blind 17 year old Welsh 
girls, school-fellows at the Royal Normal College, London, have 
won the first and second prizes for lyrics in the juvenile class of 
a literary competition run by the National Institute for the 
English-speaking Blind throughout the whole world. The remaining 
six prizewinners live in London, Gateshead, New York, St. Paul 
(Minnesota), Line (Queensland), and Dunedin (New Zealand). 
The two successful schoolgirls are Margaret Brand, of John- 
stone Hall, Milford Haven, and Joan Hewlett, of Pontypool. 
They are close friends, and during their time at the Royal Normal 
College have run ‘‘ neck and neck ” in friendly rivalry. They 
are now working for SEnolavsul ps at ere: 


EUROPEAN 


CAMBRIDGE LocaL era class lists of the 
Cambridge School Certificate and Junior Examinations held 
in December last have been issued for Great Britain, Ireland 
and Europe. They show that 3,753 candidates were entered, 
apart from 12,916 candidates at centres overseas. Of the candi- 
dates at home centres 855 boys and 774 girls gained school cer- 
tificates, 93 boys and 83 girls obtaining honours. In the Junior 
Examination 322 boys and 355 girls gained certificates, 42 boys 
and 39 girls gaining honours. 
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BRITISH-MADE 
OPTICAL PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


FOR 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Optical Lanterns, Science Lanterns, &c. 
EPIDIASCOPES 
Prices from £30 
NEW HIGH-INTENSITY MODEL NOW READY 


List sent post free on request 


NEWTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


years 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


41st Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook mofe than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE 


DALTON PLAN 


By Dr. C. W. Kimmins (late Chief Inspector of Education, London County 
Council) and Miss Belle Rennie, with a contribution by Dr. P. P. Ballard» 
whose books on Mental Tests are so well known. 

Every one interested in education will read with delight this book 
about the most modern of all educational plans. Especially fascin- 


| ating is the collection of little children’s own criticisms of the 


system. Read what the author has to say about self-expression by 
the pupil instead of suppression by the teacher—about an educational 
system that introduces University freedom to the youngest children 
and teaches people to know how to employ leisure—a book brimful 
of ideas. . this invaluable book.” — Morning Post. 6s. net, 
IVOR NICHOLSON 
= Fax hes 


& WATSON, 


44 Essex Strect, 
Strand, W.C. 2 


Are you Producing a Play this Term ? 


If so, send stamped addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, who can help as follows : 


Many thousands of Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and sizes, 
copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at 
special rates to educational organizations. 

Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage hangings, scenery and 
properties also obtainable. 

Dramatic Library containing every classic and modern play. Any 
number of books, selected by expert librarian according to members’ 

Subscription, 5s. 


requirements, forwarded throughout the year. 
Fortnightly Sunday Course of Dramatic Production throughout 


Spring Term opening Sunday, January 31, 1932, at Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, N.W. 3. Inaugural Meeting, 3 p.m., open free 
to all interested. Thoroughly practical Course in every branch of 
Stage production under professional producers. Model programmes 
and Plays for Schools and Colleges prepared. Lectures by famous 
dramatists. Evening theatre visits. Public performance of Shakes- 
pearean and modern plays at close of Course. Reduced fees to 
balance economy cuts, two guineas. ALSO EASTER VACATION 
ScHOOL at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, April 1 to 10, 1932. 
Thoroughly practical Course in actual Theatre. 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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MACMILLAN 


Volumes I to III now ready. 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized Authorities in 
Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 


In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in full colour. 
Price £6. (Sold only in sets.) 
Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 


PERLEN DEUTSCHER DICHTUNG (Gems of German Poetry) 


Containing Poems and Passages from Classical Plays. Selected, Edited, and Recorded on Linguaphone Gramophone 
Records, by OTTO SIEPMANN. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ We cannot commend the volume too highly. It is well printed on good paper, and at 3s. 6d. is within the reach of all students of German 


iterature."'—ZJ rish Times. 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


By JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


“ A well-planned, carefully graded first-vear course. Each lesson contains a piece of reading matter, vocabulary of words and phrases, grammar 
and exercises, while a grammatical summary and German-English vocabulary are provided at the end of the book.” —A.M.A. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH PASSAGES 


With Exercises in Oral French Verse Comprehension and Vocabulary Extension. 


By K. C. BRUCE, M.A., French Master, Quarry Bank School, Liverpool. 
“ This book supplies extremely good value for money. It is up to date in every particular. .. . 


2s. 6d. 


The prose passages set are taken from a great 


variety of authors and deal with many interesting subjects. Tach passage is followed by a questionnaire which will assist in both oral and written 
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Secondary School Problems 


III—INSPECTION—ITS ORIGIN, AIMS, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Dr. W. Epwarps, formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools 
and later Chief Inspector and Examinations Secretary of 
the Central Welsh Board 


Fok the beginning of school inspection we must go 
back nearly a hundred years. As early as the first 
decade of the last century, attempts had been made by 
certain philanthropic statesmen to convince the Govern- 
ment that aid was required from the public funds for the 
education of the poor. These failed, either through the 
opposition of the House of Lords or because of the religious 
difficulty which has so frequently, even to the present 
day, been an obstacle to educational progress. In 1833, 
however, through the agency of a Vote on Supply (which 
Placed the measure outside the purview of the Upper 
House), the House of Commons resolved “That a sum 
of {20,000 be granted to His Majesty, to be issued in aid 
of private subscriptions for the erection of school houses, 
for the education of the children of the poor, to 31st of 
March, 1834.” It may be mentioned that the same method 
(Vote on Supply) was adopted with regard to the annual 
allocation of public money to education until 1870, when 
for the first time it became the matter of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The grant, increased subsequently to £30,000, was con- 
tinued year by year up to 1839. This year was signalized 
by the creation of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education, consisting of four members of the Cabinet— 
the forerunner of the Education Department, later of the 
Board of Education. The subvention was very small 
judged by our present standard (£34,000,000 devoted to 


elementary education last year), even allowing for the fact 
that the population in the ‘thirties was scarcely more than 
the third of the number shown by the census of 1931. 
But insignificant as the grant may appear to our eyes, it 
was large enough to cause misgivings as to whether value 
was received for the money, and the appointment of 
inspectors naturally suggested itself. This was not exactly 
a novelty, as officers had been employed for many years 
previously to watch the operation of the Factory Acts 
which regulated the employment of children; but it was 
the first time that the State proposed to appoint inspectors 
to report on the efficiency of schools. 

At first, only two inspectors were appointed. The relevant 
minute of the Council ran as follows: ‘‘ Inspectors 
authorized by Her Majesty in Council will be appointed 
from time to time to visit schools to be henceforth aided 
by public money ; the inspectors will not interfere with the 
religious instruction or discipline of the school, it being their 
object to collect facts and information and to report the 
results of their inspections to the Committee of Council.” 
From other minutes or instructions it is, however, clear, 
even at the outset, that the inspectors were not merely to 
act as watch-dogs of the public funds, but to use their 
opportunities for promoting the well-being of the schools 
in every way, so far as this could be done without inter- 
fering with the liberty of the managers or teachers—they 
could (e.g.) recommend but not require improved methods 
of teaching. 

The grant so far had been distributed through the agency 
of the two societies which had for many years interested 
themselves in building and maintaining elementary schools 
—the National Society and the British and Foreign Schools 
Society, representing, respectively, the Church of England 
and the Nonconformists. In 1840 and 1841, concordats 
were arrived at by which each class of school was to be 
visited only by officers approved by the respective organi- 
zations. Later, the privilege was extended to the Roman 
Catholics and the Wesleyan body. This arrangement 
ensured loyalty to the religious interests concerned and 
continued until the passing of the Education Act of 1870, 
which provided that all the inspectors were, in future, to 
be appointed without reference to their denominational 
connexions, and each inspector was to visit all the ele- 
mentary schools in his district, whether Church of England, 
British, Wesleyan, or Roman Catholic, as well as the new 
Board Schools. 

By 1850, as many as twenty-three inspectors were 
employed, and the grant had greatly increased. But the 
attendance at the schools was irregular and the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers were weak, and in response to the 
general uneasiness as to the fruit of all the expenditure, 
Parliament decided (1858) to appoint a Commission of 
Inquiry (Duke of Newcastle’s). The result was the Revised 
Code of 1862 (Robert Lowe’s) which caused a further large 
increase in the staff of inspectors because of the close 
individual examination of the pupils which it entailed. 
The writer began his service as H.M. Inspector in 1877 ° 
in a Welsh district, and under this Code which installed 
the system of “ payment by results.” The conditions 
were substantially the same as those against which Matthew 
Arnold, himself an inspector from 1851, vehemently 
inveighed in a General Report of 1869. Other inspectors 
who, like him, had served before as well as after the intro- 
duction of the Code, shared his hostile view. They lamented 
the change in spirit which had followed the change in the 
method of awarding the grant. Formerly, they said, 
they could view the school as a whole, make themselves 
acquainted with the “ how ” as well as with the ‘ what ” 
of the result, and generally exercise an educative influence 
of which they were deprived when every child (above 7) 
in the school had to be examined in the three R’s and the 
parties concerned, including often the children, were 
conscious that a failure in any one of the R’s entailed a 
loss to the school revenue of so much money (at one time 
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one shilling and eightpence). Not only did the whole 
business assume a more or less sordid aspect, but the time 
taken in the performance and checking of the tests left 
no opportunity of seeing the school in its everyday working 
order. Lessons had to be seen sometimes for the certifi- 
cation of young teachers’ proficiency, but this had, often, 
to be done in a hurried and perfunctory manner. 

The scheme of “ payment by results’’ must, however, 
have had some influential support from inspectors. It 
was possible to maintain that many of the schools required 
a more active stimulus than was afforded by reports which, 
in the absence of any precise estimate of the children’s 
attainments, were apt to be non-committal, colourless, or 
even ambiguous in wording. A stronger argument was 
the fact that the rapid increase of schools and attendance 
had necessitated the employment of very many poorly 
qualified teachers who could not be trusted to educate in 
the real sense of the word, but who (even if only pupil 
teachers) were quite capable of bringing a class of young 
children to satisfy tests, the character and form of which were 
exactly known beforehand, as they were detailed in the 
schedules of the Code. This is the best, perhaps the only, 
acceptable defence which could be put forward for “ pay- 
ment by results.” The underlying motive of it is beautifully 
logical and appeals particularly to the commercial mind. 
When Robert Lowe introduced his Code the grant had 
increased alarmingly in the preceding years, and in his 
view stringent action had to be taken to get value for the 
money: ‘' If the new system is costly, it shall at least be 
efficient ; if it is inefficient, it shall at least be cheap.” 

In spite of the criticism to which it was subjected, 
“ payment by results ’’ continued, with gradual modifica- 
tion of its severity, until 1895, when the last vestige of 
individual examination disappeared. Henceforward the 
grant was paid without regard to “ results,” provided there 
was no suspicion of actual inefficiency. 

It seemed desirable to devote so much space to the 
inspection of elementary schools, because the experience 
gained in this field by the State influenced very largely 
the attitude toward secondary schools, whether in the 
way of imitation or of warning. 


EARLY INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By an Act passed in 1853 the Charity Commissioners 
were empowered ‘‘ to examine and inquire into all or any 
charities in England and Wales.” These would naturally 
include endowed grammar schools. No inspection of a 
really educational character appears to have been 
attempted during the ensuing fifteen years, but, no doubt, 
the schools profited from such inquiries as were made, 
affecting the application of the funds, the qualifications of 
the staff, and the condition of the premises. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 


The Science and Art Department was established in 
1853, and may be regarded as the first serious attempt on the 
part of the State to encourage or control secondary edu- 
cation, although at first the stimulus was given only to 
branches which were specially under the wing of the 
Department. Originally subordinated to the Board of 
Trade, it afterwards came under the Education Depart- 
ment, and was finally (1899) merged with the Board of 
Education. The function of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment was to promote the teaching of its subjects by means 
of grants, the amounts of which depended on individual 
examination of the students. Faith in the principle of 
‘‘payment by results ” was here again apparent. The 
claim was made that the system employed had been 
successful ‘‘ because it had appealed directly to the interests 
of the teachers.” In favour of the scheme it might cer- 
tainly be said that the prospect of gaining additional 
revenue induced many of the existing grammar schools to 
provide teaching in science and art, which previously 
had been absent from their programmes. Some schools had 
been specially organized as ‘‘science schools”; these 


became gradually less one-sided through the influence of 
the inspectors, many of whom had received a wide edu- 
cation, and of public opinion. In 1894 such schools were 
required to provide instruction in those literary subjects 
which are essential to a good “ general’’ education, and 
the grant was paid partly on the results of inspection and 
partly on examination. 

A parallel movement with the foregoing commenced 
with the Schools Inquiry Commission (1868-4), which did 
much to ventilate the question of inspection as applied 
to secondary schools. The reports of Matthew Arnold 
on continental systems played an important part in the 
evolution of theory on the subject, although the practical 
results in this particular direction were small. Home ex- 
perience had been gained through the methodical inspection 
of elementary schools, which was believed to have effected 
a considerable improvement in their condition, and the 
Commissioners came to the conclusion that while inspection 
of the endowed schools was quite indispensable, it should 
be accompanied by an examination carried out by ‘‘ Courts 
of Examiners.” There was, however, too much difference 
of opinion as to the relative value of the two functions, 
and the matter was left in the hands of the Charity Com- 
missioners, whose inspections continued to have mostly 
an administrative character. The examination was supplied 
partly and independently by the universities through the 
Local Examinations, which were instituted about 1858. 

The Royal Commission on Secondary Education 
(1894-5) again brought the whole question under review, 
with the result that (1899) the Board of Education was 
established in its present form, with power ‘to inspect 
any school supplying secondary education and desiring 
to be so inspected, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
character of the teaching in the school and the nature 
of the provision made for the teaching and health of the 
scholars, and may so inspect the school on such terms 
as may be fixed by the Board of Education with the consent 
of the Treasury.” The inspection was thus voluntary in 
name, but, of course, it continued to be obligatory for 
schools receiving grants. 


The Act of 1902 had required the local authorities 
to supply additional secondary schools where needed, 
so that there was a great increase of schools coming under 
the Board’s jurisdiction, for they all received grants. 
In 1903 the Board took over the functions of the Science 
and Art Department as well as its inspectors, and also the 
powers of the Charity Commissioners, so far as they 
affected education. Henceforward inspection was unified 
under one central authority, with great and obvious 
educational advantage. 

It should be stated here, that Wales was in advance of 
England with regard to the complete provision of secondary 
schools, as the Welsh Intermediate Act of 1889 enabled 
the county councils and county boroughs to build and 
maintain secondary schools wherever needed. In 1896 
the Central Welsh Board was established, representing all 
the educational interests of the Principality, including the 
University, and possessing, by delegation from the Edu- 
cation Department, the right of both inspecting and exam- 
ining all schools founded under the Act. The Welsh 
Department of the Board (established 1907) works in 
friendly co-operation with the Central Welsh Board, 
with respect not only to the intermediate schools, but 
also to other secondary schools provided under the general 
Act of 1902. 

It would take too much space to detail all the changes 
in the organization of the inspectorate in recent years, 
and it must suffice to describe the last phase as it is pre- 
sented in an official circular (1926). We are shown a scheme 
which is almost military in its form, with grades similar 
to ‘‘ generalissimo,” *“ general,” “ colonel,” &c. There is 
first a senior chief inspector commanding the whole body 
of the inspectors and exercising special control of the 
elementary branch, then two chief inspectors for (a) 
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secondary schools, (b) technical and continuation schools, 
respectively. Then there are ten divisional inspectors 
each, within his own area, controlling the inspection not 
only of elementary, but also of secondary, technical and 
continuation schools and of domestic subjects instruction. 
Further, the area of each divisional inspector is divided 
into eight or nine districts, over each of which is placed 
an inspector for elementary schools, aided by one or more 
assistants. The secondary and technical branches are 
worked by a number of inspectors who are placed where 
they are required according to the discretion of the 
divisional inspector. The same may be said of a corps 
of women inspectors who, however, in their special activities 
are also subject to a chief woman inspector. In addition, 
there are staff inspectors, men and women, whose varied 
qualifications are made use of by the senior chief inspector 
or the divisional inspectors according to the needs. When 


the words ‘‘command”’ or “control” occur in the fore- 
going nothing of the martinet savour is implied. This 
would be out of place in the sphere of education. The 


organization described has been evolved out of the experi- 
ence of the past and is intended to secure unity of aim, 
economy of effort, and facility in obtaining for the Minister 
of Education, as trustee for Parliament, full knowledge of 
the work which is done in the schools of the country. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL INSPECTION 


Secondary education takes protean forms in these days, 
especially since recent ordinances have broken down, in 
large measure, the line of demarcation between secondary 
and elementary, but considerations of space make it 
necessary to confine the term to schools usually retaining 
their pupils at Icast to the age of 16 with a minimum course 
of four years, which is one of the conditions laid down by 
the Board for recognition. Schools fulfilling this and 
other conditions can apply for inspection with the view of 
receiving grant, but many of the old endowed schools, 
not seeking grant, have applied for and received inspection. 

A secondary school inspector has many other duties 
hesides visits to schools. As the “eye and ear ” of the 
Board he has to deal with many questions of local adminis- 
tration, such as the provision of schools, their government, 
admission examinations, &c., but it will be more consonant 
with the object of this article if attention is directed chiefly 
to inspection proper. 


OCCASIONAL OR SUBSIDIARY VISITS OF INSPECTION 


The inspector sometimes visits a school with notice in 
order to settle some point which has been referred to him 
by the Board and which required a personal interview. 
Under the Central Welsh Board it used to be a condition 
for the certificate (for grant) that the school be visited at 
least once in the year. Such a visit was paid without 
notice, but could not be said to be actually unexpected. 
In any case, much benefit results from the informal inter- 
course between inspector and teachers and the consultation 
on any matter of difficulty which may have arisen since 
the last meeting. Incidentally, of course, a judgment can 
be formed with regard to the discipline and general conduct 
of the school, the state of the premises, &c. 


THE FULL INSPECTION 


Under the Central Welsh Board the schools received a 
full inspection once in three years until 1915, when for 
reasons of economy the period was increased to five years. 
Apparently the Board of Education also has in recent years 
been inclined to increase the interval between one full 
inspection and the next, for in the Report for 1923-4 we 
tread: “The Board have recently decided that, normally, 
full inspections of a school shall be held at intervals of 
ten instead of five years, as was customary before the War. 
The time thus set free will be devoted to inspections of 
a less formal and particular character.” Perhaps the 
decision has since been modified in practice, as it seems 
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inconsistent with the high value set by the Board, in 
other sections of the same Report, on the influence which a 
full inspection may have on a school. Conceding that a 
secondary school may have a staff whose qualifications 
in their special subjects equal or even exceed those 
of any group of inspectors who may be selected to pay 
the visit, the Board still maintain ‘ that periodically a 
comprehensive inspection of the school must be under- 
taken.” The chief reason adduced, of course, is “ the 
necessity of ascertaining how money derived from public 
funds and educational endowments is spent, and to what 
effect.” Another is concerned with the educational benefits 
that must accrue from the contacts between the inspectors 
and teachers in the course of the visit. The claim of the 
former to advise is based on the fact ‘‘ that they see all 
sorts and conditions of schools and can gather ideas from 
them all”... that an able teacher “ may continue to 
employ one method only because no other has occurred or 
been suggested to him.” The argument is evidently meant 
to cover the case even of an eminent public school, and 
is still more applicable, say, to a secondary school in a 
country town which cannot hope to attract a staff with 
the highest qualifications. 

The cost of a full inspection is, no doubt, very considerable, 
especially in the case of a large school, when the subjects 
include not only English, history, geography, classics, 
foreign languages and science, but also art, music, handi- 
craft, and physical exercises. Fora really ‘‘ comprehensive " 
review all these branches must come under inspection, 
and the visiting panel must include at least eight officers, 
even assuming multiple qualifications on the part of some 
of them and that the school contains pupils of one sex. 
Fortunately, some economy comes from the present unified 
régime which enables local inspectors to be utilized not 
only from the secondary and technological branches, but 
also from the elementary, with accompanying reduction 
of travelling expenses. 

The great drawback of such a long interval as ten years 
occurring between two full inspections concerns the interests 
of the junior members of the school staff. It is possible that 
some of them, entering or leaving the school during the 
period, may never enjoy the stimulus which is supposed 
to be derived from a full inspection and to contain really 
an element of pedagogical training. The claim is sometimes 
made, with regard to what may be called foundational 
methods or main teaching principles, that the headmaster 
can be trusted to dispense the necessary guidance to his 
colleagues. In the past there was a professional etiquette 
which practically forbade any such attempt; the class- 
room was the assistant’s castle. The writer spent five 
years as a pupil in two secondary schools, and can assert 
that never once did the headmaster in either case enter 
a class-room except for a minute or two to ask a question. 
This was sufficient opportunity to test the order, but to 
stay in the room in order to watch the teaching would, 
apparently, in those days have been an outrageous misuse 
of authority. That things have changed in these latter 
years may be concluded from the amusing sketches which 
have appeared in recent issues of the Journal. If they 
have any basis in fact, there are schools where the head 
has a keen sense of his duties as a controller of method, 
and meets with a very lively reaction on the part of the 
assistant ! 

QUALIFICATIONS OF AN INSPECTOR 

It is obvious that a secondary inspector should have 
expert knowledge of at least one branch of the school 
curriculum. It is equally important that he should have 
or acquire a sympathetic, if not a keen, interest in school 
work in all its aspects. He should be acquainted with 
“modern ” methods of teaching (often of very ancient origin), 
even if he does not agree as to their application point by 
point. For example, the direct method in language teaching 
should not be a terra ignota to the science inspector, and the 
classical man should be familiar with the heuristic method 
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in science. The importance of hygiene, moral as well as 
physical, should be ever present in his mind. An inspector 
so equipped will be better qualified for undertaking a 
subsidiary visit, when he has alone to form a judgment of 
the efficiency of a school, and for acting as superintending 
officer of a panel, should he be called upon to take that 
part at a full inspection. 

It need scarcely be said that, for abiding influence, per- 
sonality is the predominant factor of all, with the quality 
of tactfulness as a prime ingredient to sweeten the pill 
-of advice. 

EXAMINATIONS 

The Board of Education, through the Examinations 
Council, exercises an effective control of the School and 
Higher Certificate examinations. 

It may be assumed that all schools aiming at a respectable 
status send the pupils of their upper forms in for the lower, 
if not for both the examinations. Although inspection 
is technically divorced from the formal examination, the 
inspector cannot well ignore the success which may be 
obtained in the way of certificates. If it is creditable it 
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is sure to be brought to his notice, and he can exercise a 
useful function in watching its effect on the freedom of 
the teaching. It is here that inspection may provide an 
antidote to a possible evil. It should not be forgotten 
that the inspector has the method of examination at his 
disposal in a mitigated way, for, in the course of hearing a 
lesson, he can always interpose with questions of his own 
if he has the impression that the teacher does not cover 
enough ground or limits his interrogations to a few favoured 
pupils. 
CONFERENCES 

Not the least part of the inspector’s office is the holding 
of conferences with the governors after the full inspection 
of their school, or with the local authority after a series 
of inspections. Questions of great delicacy sometimes 
arise, especially as to the degree of candour which can be 
used in mentioning any shortcomings of the school in 
the hearing of members whose idiosyncrasies are unknown. 
But the situation can be managed with due exercise of 
caution, and there can be no doubt that generally speaking 
the conferences fulfil their highly useful purpose. 


Arithmetic: What Might Be! 


By B. C. WALLIs, B.Sc. 


REPORT on “The Teaching of Arithmetic in 
Schools,” prepared for the Mathematical Association, 
has just been published (Bell & Sons, Ltd., London). The 
report has been prepared by the Boys’ Schools Committee 
‘of the Mathematical Association. It was adopted by the 
General Teaching Committee of the Association in May, 
1931, and is now distributed to the members of the Asso- 
ciation. It is the work of seventeen gentlemen under the 
chairmanship of Mr. C. O. Tuckey, of Charterhouse. As 
the report deals only with “the teaching of Arithmetic 
from what may be called the Preparatory School stage to 
the School Certificate stage,” the title is scarcely accurate, 
and it should be “ The Teaching of Arithmetic to Boys in 
Secondary Schools.” 
Within this limitation, which confines our thinking to 
the teaching of arithmetic to the upper third in intelligence 


of the boys of England, the report has missed a golden. 


opportunity. If boys are ever to be introduced to number, 
as number, the place for such introduction lies within 
these schools. If boys are ever to know the linkages between 
arithmetic and English, then here are the time and place. 
If boys are to be trained in precision as thinkers here is 
the opportunity. 

A computation establishes an unique fact—a fact in 
itself of little intrinsic value ; arithmetic is much more than 
the establishment of many such facts, and arithmetic is 
not “ less important than it used to be,” ‘‘ the applications 
of arithmetic are spread over a wider and more fruitful 
field,” which fact “ increases the actual importance of 
speed and accuracy in computation.” ‘‘ Good, thorough 
teaching of arithmetic is vital.” ‘‘ More harm is done by 
teaching arithmetic badly for eight years than trigo- 
nometry badly for two.” These quotations are from the 
Introduction. Let us pursue this question of accuracy a 
little further. 

The section headed ‘‘ General Remarks ” states that 
“this report attempts to give advice as to sound methods 
and cautions against error,’’ and proceeds, later, 

“Corrections must not be allowed to become burden- 
some either to the teacher or to the boys; it is pedantic— 
and indeed impossible—to require that every sum attempted 
should be got right. And if there is wholesale failure or 
inaccuracy it probably means either that the work has 
been wrongly set or that there is something very wrong 
with the morale [sic] of the class or the teacher, or both.” 

Is this a caution against error in teaching practice, or 
advice as to sound method ? What is an inaccurate result 


worth ? What sort of teaching is it that believes that error 
cannot be avoided ? The report had better have shown 
definitely and precisely how arithmetic can be taught *“ not 
without tears ” but, at least, without error. Error is of 
two main kinds, error in thought and error in working. 
If there be error in thought, then reduce the syllabus ; 
try to do less thinking, but be sure that thinking be done 
and done correctly. It is unintelligent for a boy to think 
incorrectly about matters with which he is familiar, it is 
more unintelligent for his teachers to expect him to think 
rightly about matters with which he is unfamiliar. Rule 
of thumb instructions suited to the ‘‘ hewers of wood ” in 
the world are here not in question since the boys are in a 
secondary school and presumably of a high degree of 
general intelligence. Corrections should be obviated, not 
dodged. If there be error in computation beyond what is 
customarily pardoned as an accidental slip, then insufficient 
use is made of the established records of computed results. 

In par. 8, headed ‘‘ Long Multiplication of Money ”’ 
three methods are shown at length and are discussed. The 
example given 1s 

£87 16s. 94d. X 345. 

Under what conditions in life is it to be expected that a 
boy would need to establish the fact that this product is 
£30,304 58. 11}d. ? 

Should such a circumstance arise, it ought to be expected 
that he would turn up the printed tables of established 
computation facts and read that 


345 X 87 = 30,015 
345 X 16s. 8d. = £287 Ios. od. 
345 X Id. = £1 8s. gd. 
345 xX dd. 7s. 24d. 
and add these for his total. 


“ Any lack of respect for computation means a loss of 
educational value in accuracy, orderliness and quiet de- 
liberation ” ; such qualities are more likely to be gained 
from the printed records than from the Sturm und Drang 
of ‘‘ long multiplication of money,” in most cases a sheer 
waste of time. If accuracy is to be practised, then four 
separate sums without the final addition, treated as four 
units, will serve. It is suggested that accuracy of com- 
putation of ‘‘ the highest possible order,” “ neatness, form, 
and discipline, may be acquired here with the minimum 
of external aid from instruments and experiments.” Surely 
this is an exaltation of the cult of the written page! Ina 
parallel case are we to cultivate accuracy in language by 
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the productions of reams of written English ‘‘ in the best 
handwriting,” without thought of purpose behind the 
words used, without the use of a dictionary, mere idle 
word-spinning ? Accuracy should begin in the brain, 
should proceed by the correct use of the accumulated 
experiences of ourselves and others and should present 
its correct results—known to be correct—with the neatness 
suitable to the occasion; the form should follow the 
thinking and not constrain it. 

Every computation which a boy is compelled to make 
should be checkable and should be checked. No boy 
should present to his teacher an unchecked result. On the 
question of checks the report says ‘‘ the main business of 
the teacher is to try to awaken this zeal for accuracy— 
difficult to secure, because it is moral as well as intellectual.” 
Surely there were never adumbrated by a responsible body 
so alarming a confession of failure! In the beginning we 
tolerate inaccuracy and then try to awaken a moral repug- 
nance for the thing that we have tolerated and encouraged ! 
“ Boys who are habituated to writing out checks to solu- 
tions of equations will often quite contentedly leave side 
by side a ‘ solution ’ and a check which are not in accord.” 
What a confession of failure in earlier teaching! ‘“‘ If the 
spirit—the desire for accuracy—is not awakened, a boy 
comes to regard a check as merely part of a sum—to be 
done and left without consideration. No progress can 
come that way.” Did the reporters ever think that the 
desire for accuracy did exist when the first halting foot- 
steps along the road of number were taken, and that if 
such a desire be later dormant the teacher is responsible ? 
Had they ever thought of the manifest joy of a young child 
in getting his first sums not merely done, but done right ? 


There is no doubt whatever that inaccuracy is prevalent ; 
a boy will leave an answer to a sum worked in an examina- 
tion knowing it is wrong, and he does not think it necessary 
to add: “ I know that this is wrong ”—and also—‘‘ I am 
not able to put it right.” There appears but one piece of 
sound advice for such a situation, ‘‘ Do less, but do it 
thoroughly.”’ 

Allied to the question of checks is that of the “ rough 
preliminary estimate ’’; on this the report says, “ The 
pupil who forms the habit of making rough preliminary 
estimates reaps real benefit in other ways than that of 
finding checks to his answers.’’ For more than twenty 
years it has been suggested to teachers that boys should 
never put pen to paper until they had a rough preliminary 
estimate of the answer. This advice has not been followed. 
Why? At first sight it would appear that the years have 
shown that the advised practice is beyond the capacity of 
children who do not make rough checks because they 
cannot. This means that we expect a man to carry round 
a tablet and a pencil so that he always make a computation 
on paper and never make a mental “shot ” at a result. 
It means that the brain is less competent in itself than it 
is when associated with pen and paper. If such be true, 
then the teacher is right. But such is not necessarily and 
inevitably true. The development of mental power in 
this direction depends mainly on the character of the 
early teaching, upon, in the main, the acquisition of one 
habit, that of concentrating attention upon the left hand 
figure in a number; 701, 711, 732, are not greatly different 
in this connexion from 700. 

The report ignores the essential fact that the bases of 
nearly all problems lie in three circumstances : 


(a) Sequences: where the form is m, 2m, 3m, 4m, &c., 
and where the carrying of the sequence in the reverse 
direction yields 

2m, M, I, 1/m, 1/2m, 1/3m, &c. 
(b) The comparison of two sequences where the form is 
m 2m 3m 4m 5m Om 


k 2k 3k 4k 5k 6k 


and where the comparison, taken backwards, yields 
m I k 2k 3k 


k I m 2m 3m 

(c) The tabulated pairs of factors of a product of the 
form: the given product =ab =cd, =ef =gh, &c. 

On these bases are built all the tables, all the scales of 
measurement, ratio and proportion, fractions, and inverse 
proportion. On these bases a knowledge of number as 
such is achieved, and the boy is led to the concept of 1 
or unity, and thence to the merely additive scale with 
its concept of a zero, 0, which zero indicates merely a 
Capriciously selected starting point. 

Ignoring these essential bases, the report fails to bring 
out the importance of arithmetic in two connexions, first, 
as the boy’s first and chief introduction to exact thinking, 
and secondly as the boy’s principal training in precision of 
language. Here the arithmetic becomes the groundwork of 
a training in English, which cannot be elsewhere obtained 
during childhood and adolescence. 

It is not possible, now, to do more than indicate the 
bearing of these ideas. Consider the problem : 

If 7 tons cost £13, what will 3 of these tons cost? This 
statement involves the generalization which is the basis of 
the sum, 

7 I4 2I 28 35 42 49 tons 
I3 26 39 52 65 78 o1f£ 
and this leads to the reading of such facts as: 

When 7 tons cost £13, then 28 such tons cost £52. But 
this does not suffice for the fact required in the sum, so 
the work must be carried in reverse : 

I tons 


7 © 5 4 3 2 


QI 78 ‘65 52 39 26 13 sevenths of £ 
which leads to the reading of such facts as: 

If 7 tons cost £13, then 3 tons cost 39 sevenths of a f, 
that is, £5%. 

This is designedly not an easy example, and would be 
reached by a boy after preliminary training with easier 
numbers, but the computation involved is simple and 
symmetrical and tends to check itself. It will be noted 
that the real thinking is related to the words “ sevenths 
of £,” and this leads to the important linguistic conse- 
quence ; the words may be changed as often as we please 
but the numbers are inviolate. For example, by a simple 
inversion we get: 

When 13 tons cost £7, then £3 will buy 54 tons. 

Other verbal changes are obvious. 

When a boy has done all this, he knows the complete 
“story,” and can write many such statements as those 
above. He should always write one such additional state- 
ment involving a factual content different from the factual 
contant given, for example : 

When a scale drawing of a rectangular field 1,300 yds. 
by 700 yds. is made, and the longer side is represented 
by 5% in., then the other side will be represented by 3 in. 

The report does not emphasize the fact that y, 
o'I and 10%, are but three conventions for the same 
relation and that each convention has its appropriate 
usage. The section on the decimalization of money illus- 
trates this. It is suggested that the decimals of a £ for 
the shillings “can quickly be learnt by heart through 
actual repetition,” although the decimals are obvious for 
florins and where required, the odd shilling, e.g. 7s.=3 
florins and an odd shilling = f0°35. 

It is rightly stated that 1 farthing = fo'oor plus x of fo-oo1 
and ‘“‘ this quickly gives the rule: ‘over 3d. add 1; overg, 
add 2.'” Why should the boy not read his results after 
this fashion : 

32d.=15f., which means 154%, that is, 16 to the 
nearest in the appropriate place, that is fo'016; 
and conversely {0°037=37 less #{f., that is, 36f. to 
the nearest = 9d. 
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This reading method means that the boy can carry out 
the decimalization so far as he wishes at any time; and 
it is reading and not applying a memorized rule which 
mav be forgotten, or misremembered. 

In relation to the factual content in which arithmetic 
is apvlied, the report is a disappointment; for it is not 
laid down definitelv that the factual content of sums and 
problems is a matter of language in relation to circum- 
stances which are known and understood. In English we 
should not expect a boy to think correctly and talk and 
write correctly about matters which he did not under- 
stand, we should not expect that in English lessons we 
should be required to teach bovs scientific or other facts 
which we desire them to talk and write about; if we set 
as an essay subject ‘‘ Wireless ” we do not expect to have 
to “ explain ” wireless to the class. Why, then, should 
arithmetic deal with matters beyond the cognizance of 
the boys ? The report does not condemn stocks and shares, 
as it should. 

In this connexion the report fails to go far enough; it 
suggests that the bovs mav be helped to the solution of a 
problem if thev substitute for the numbers given easier and 
simpler numbers: it does not suggest that the difficultv 
of problems lies frequently in their factual content, and 
that the bovs will get considerable help if they alter the 
factual content into something much easier. For example, 

If cakes are « for ad., then a crown will buy 75. 

So a speed of 5 miles in 4 minutes is a speed of 75 m.p.h. 

In their subsequent science work boys will be intro- 
duced to compound units, foot-lb., &c., yet a golden 
opportunity to lead up to compound units as a matter of 
factual content is missed. Simple interest is a compound 
unit: time-rate—per cent. The simple interest on £I : 


at 1 per cent for I year, the number of times the unit 
is 1, that is fovor. 


Hence at 3 per cent for 4 vears or 4 per cent for 3 years, 
or 6 per cent for 2 years, it is forr2. 

This treatment leads to the summarized experience of 
humanity which the boy will find in his reference tables. 

Nowhere does the report suggest the fact that most 
reference tables are ‘‘ tables of nines’’; nowhere is it 
suggested that computation should be subordinated to the 
appropriate reading of the customary and common refer- 
ence tables. 


It is a commonnlace that if a/b is known, the value sb 
mav be immediatelv inferred. This circumstance is the 
basis of manv problems in arithmetic texts: it is the 
fundamental circumstance in connexion with the factual 
content of profit and loss. The renort fails to relate the 
teaching of “ profit and lass ” to this definite relation and 
hence advocates an ad hoc treatment of this branch of 
arithmetic, an unnecessarv and confusing complication. 

Snace does not nermit the further detailed consideration 
of the report, which is franklv a disappointment. for it 
might have gone far toward improving the teaching of 
arithmetic, and it scarcely makes a step forward. May we 
summarize the reasons for this disappointment ? 


1. No attemnt is made to suggest that the forward bov 
of the secondarv school reauires a special technique of 
arithmetic suited to his above-average intelligence. 

2. The causes of the common failure to compute accur- 
ately are not elucidated : error-correction is accepted as a 
nedantic bore. Corrections are unnecessary when errors 
do not occur. 

3. The essential numerical simnplicities are not made 
manifest. The traditional cloak of a too varied factual 
content is still left to obscure what is reallv so simple. 

4. The relation between arithmetic and English is not 
explored. 

g. A formal neatness is desired when the neatness of 
exposition should be that of a tidy mind which has thought 
the thing out successfully. 

6. The necessitv that a boy should have some idea 
whither he wishes to go is not emphasized. 

7. The essential hahits are to be omitted at the beginning 
and left for later cultivation consequent upon a growth in 
the moral power of the boy. 

8. The report does not suggest a pruning of the factual 
content of arithmetic so that the real arithmetic, the 
relations which exist between numbers mav be thoroughly 
grasped. The science of number is not presumably to be 
taught scientifically in these scientific days. 

9. Use is not made of the accumulated experience of our 
ancestors, nor of their machines and tools. 

10. Problems in awkward computations are not con- 
demned, though the fact that awkward computations 
obscure clear thinking by the immature boy is admitted 
by implication. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. A. L. Binns, M.C., Director of Education for Ealing, 
and President of the Association of Directors and Secre- 
taries for Education for the present year, is one of the few 
directors who have had teaching service in elementary, 
technical and secondary schools. His education began in 
an elementary school and he passed to Cambridge through 
a secondary school. He graduated with M.A. and B.Sc., 
and began teaching in an elementary school. Later he 
taught at a municipal school and an evening technical 
school at West Bromwich. He next became a member of 
the staff of King Edward’s High School, Birmingham, his 
tenure there being interrupted by War service, during which 
he was severely wounded, and awarded the M.C. Before 
accepting his present position he was for several years 
Secretary for Education for Barking. He was formerly a 
prominent member of the Assistant Masters’ Association. 

k s k 

MR. R. V. H. ROSEVEARE, M.C., is to succeed Mr. H. H. 
Hardy as Headmaster of Cheltenham College when the 
latter moves to Shrewsbury in July next. Mr. Roseveare 
is an old boy and scholar of Winchester, and graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge. He served during the War 
in the R.F.A. from 1915-1919, being severely wounded on 
the Somme. He was awarded the M.C. and the Croix de 
Guerre. At present he is an assistant master at Winchester 


where he has taken an active share in the organization of 
the O.T.C. and games. His teaching experience includes a 
year spent as an “exchange ” master at Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 

® È & 

THE new Headmaster to King’s School, Peterborough, is 
to be Mr. O. W. Mitchell, at present an assistant master 
at King William College, Isle of Man. Mr. Mitchell is an 
old boy of Owen's School, Islington, and a former student 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took a second class 
in Hons. English in 1921. 

& k 

WELSH educational circles have lost a prominent figure 
by the death of the Rev. Alderman D. H. Williams, Chair- 
man of the Central Welsh Board for the last twelve years. 
Recently he had also acted as Chairman of the National 
Joint Committee representing the University Court, the 
Central Welsh Board, the Federation of Education Authori- 
ties and the Teachers, appointed to consider Reorganization 
and Allied Problems. Mr. Williams was a graduate of 
Glasgow University and a leading Welsh Congregational 
minister. He has rendered service to education in many 
capacities and had an intimate knowledge of educational 
and university administration. His death is deeply regretted 
throughout Wales. ONLOOKER. 
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Some Reminiscences of a Superannuated Teacher 
By A. E. Rosperts, M.A., formerly Lecturer at Islington Training College 


j ORTY years on” rang lustily out from the throats 
of a hundred boys. 

The school choir sang melodiously enough—Pindar 
might have described them as honey-voiced—but more or 
less automatically, for they could scarcely feel the senti- 
ments they were expressing. The words set one school 
boy wondering where and what he would be forty years 
on, for his school career was just at its close. And here I 
am, forty years on, with the grim spectre of superannuation 
looming before me like the Arch Fear in a visible form. 
Yes, the journey is almost done, even though the summit 
has not been attained. 

The battle has been hard. Reverses there have been: 
but in some senses victory has been won. Victory over 
poverty enabled my parents to let me reap the fruits of 
a scholarship to a good grammar school. Scholarships 
were rarer fifty years ago than they are to-day. Few 
parents to-day are as self-sacrificing as mine were, for 


my father was a bricklayer earning tenpence an hour when 


in work, and he not only sent me to a good grammar 
school, but allowed me to go to a university. I remember 
the sorrow I felt when, after a delightful holiday in Oxford, 
living in some wealthy undergraduate’s room in B.N.C., 
I read the names of those to whom classical scholarships 
were awarded, and I found my name omitted. At St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge, I was to feather my nest. 
Forty pounds a year was all I was offered, the senior 
classical scholarship, and my school gave me a foundation 
scholarship worth £40. So my parents encouraged me to 
refuse the offer of a bank-clerkship, and go to the university, 
although they knew that {rro a year was the barest 
minimum on which an undergraduate could exist. 

I lived frugally, but tasted the joy of games, and took 
part in all college activities—other than social—and gained 
my colours in cricket, football, rowing, and tennis. And 
tennis is with me still, as it is with Ritchie and a few other 
sexagenarians. My friends tell me that just as Calais 
was written on Queen Mary’s heart when she died, and 
Italy was engraved on Browning’s, so tennis will be in- 
sculped on mine. 

The triennial epoch at Cambridge passed, and I went 
into the world—a teacher: for to be a clergyman was 
impossible, owing to the need for further training. I 
accepted a position in a private country school at {60 a 
year, resident. Several of the boys obtained scholarships 
to public schools, and so I suppose I was partially success- 
ful, and earned my salary. After twelve months, through 
the agency of Gabbitas and Thring, I accepted a post as a 
classical master in a school which called itself a public 
school, and I received £75 per annum, resident. There I 
not only took the boys in classics, just before they went 
up for university classical open scholarships, but super- 
vised four dormitories, sleeping in one of them, and was 
on duty at all meal times—from morning to night. I also 
supervised the preparation of “homework ”’ on three nights 
a week from seven to nine o’clock. And I remained there 
five years without a rise in my salary, {75 per annum | 

My first term was a nightmare. I remember on the 
first evening I su ised some eighty boys from 12 to 
18 years of age in a badly-lit hall, They were supposed 
to prepare their work for the next day. In the middle 
of the two hours’ period set aside for preparation the lights 
gradually decreased, until they almost went out. In the 
darkness the eighty boys booed in chorus, and I, poor 
master, had to sit still at my desk embarrassed and in an 
impossibly compromised position. The little joke had 
been perpetrated from time immemorial on the uninitiated. 
I found afterwards that the upper scholarship form in 
the room below had been blowing air into the gas-pipes. 
Each quarter of an hour the phenomenon recurred. Well, 
the Ancient Order of Gasblowers had had their little joke 


and must pay the penalty. The preparation was repeated 
during the next free half holiday. Football matches 
were cancelled, and naturally the sparks of trouble were 
fanned into flame. For three weeks each half holiday 
was spoilt for boys and for masters. I began to wonder 
whether an assistant teacher was necessarily an assistant 
master. My hair is grey now, prematurely perhaps. 

The winning of a football match, for I was instrumental 
in the scoring of a few tries against a strong midland team, 
rehabilitated me into the vacillating favours of the 
rebellious boys. 

Beyond an occasional friendly joke on the last day of 
the term, when lamp-posts were knocked down and cathe- 
dral walls demolished by high-spirited youths on their 
way home, life was normal; life such as a residential 
schoolmaster might expect, a housemaster responsible 
for the work and behaviour of thirty odd boys in class 
during the daytime and eighty in the dormitories, at 
preparation in the evening, and at meals, when one had 
to share the carving with another master at midday and 
get one’s own meals while one’s colleague carved. 

All these and many other duties for {75 a year ! 

And there was no prospect of a pension in those days, 
no security of tenure! A few years later on, the head- 
master was so perturbed by parental ingratitude after 
he had done innumerable kindnesses to boys who had 
fallen victims to a scarlet-fever outbreak, that he accepted 
a clerical living in a beautiful country district. And then 
the headmaster of another grammar school was appointed 
to fill the vacancy. We were informed that he was bringing 
all his old staff with him. My colleagues and I had there- 
fore to find other posts. The precariousness of such a 
position was too much for me. I decided that I would, if 
possible, be an inspector under the Board of Education, 
but I found it necessary to serve for a year or two in an 
elementary school, and seeing an advertisement in The 
Times for a master to teach Latin in a pupil teacher 
centre, I applied for and obtained a post in that type of school. 

I was called up before a very august committee and 
had to take my chance among strongly qualified competi- 
tors. I remember that at that time one who later on 
became a Cabinet Minister was chairman of the committee. 
They had decided to offer me one of two vacant appoint- 
ments, but another master, talking to me in the waiting- 
room, was asked by one of the committee who approached 
him in that room, which post he desired. I remember 
the surprise on the gentleman’s face when I said that his 
friend had better not exercise any choice as I must have 
such and such a school; otherwise I should refuse the 
appointment. The chairman evidently could not afford 
to lose me, and I was consequently appointed to teach in 
that pupil teacher centre which I had indicated. There 
is not so much wire-pulling to-day, thank goodness ! 

Not altogether bad were those institutions. The pupils 
were eager to work and trained vocationally as teachers, 
when—it was urged—they should be taught as pupils. 
Yet they learnt their business very thoroughly, and were 
efficient teachers ; in some senses more efficient than some 
of the later products. Happy were the teachers and happy 
were the taught in those centres. The pupils did remark- 
ably well. Many of them took their intermediate examina- 
tion for degrees before leaving’the centre at 18 years of 
age, and found no difficulty in taking their degrees at college. 

The world, I fancy, didn’t want teachers to be so well- 
educated in those days, and so the aristocratic authorities 
killed these centres. Fortunately, nowadays, public 
opinion has changed. It is felt by all sensible beings, 
a few well-known business men excepted, that the elemen- 
tary teacher must be highly educated if the nation is 
to take its appropriate position in the world. The 
democracy must be educated if a bloody revolution is 
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to be avoided, and for this reason the better educated 
and more broadminded the teachers, the safer the com- 
munity. There is no doubt that the education pupil 
teachers received in a pupil teacher centre was a narrow 
education, for the pupils were all of the same class with 
the same object in view. Henceforth, they were to be 
sent to secondary schools. The result is not altogether 
satisfactory. For the best of those who at first intend 
to be elementary teachers finally become secondary school 
teachers, or are encouraged to enter more lucrative 
professions or businesses. Consequently, in many cases, 
the least desirable, or the least able, drift into the elementary 
teaching market. Be that as it may, in most large towns the 
pupil teacher centres ceased to exist, and so I might have 
found myself stranded once again. But I migrated toa 
training college, where I stayed until the War broke out. 
Public opinion is not at all convinced that the training 
college for teachers is the best type of institution for the 
purpose. There is a serious objection in the fact that all 
are trained for the same purpose—all have a similar 
outlook. This is, perhaps, narrowing. It is urged that 
potential teachers should have the broader outlook that 
comes from life in a university where men of all classes 
and professions freely intermingle. And there is, no doubt, 
much truth in the criticism. 

So far as I was concerned, the incidence of the War 
settled the matter, for the training college was closed ; 
for all, or most of, the students had to enlist. What a 
queer coincidence that I should have served in so many 
institutions that for some reason or another had to dis- 
continue their existence. That training college had a 
staff of highly-qualified men and women, but the edu- 
cational authorities were not favourably disposed towards 
it, in spite of its excellent work, because its Principal was 
so closely associated with elementary education, as also 
were the bulk of the staff. The consequence was that we, 
as a Staff, like many other institutions, were really 
harassed by small-minded inspectors who were deter- 
mined at all costs to damn the college. 

I remember one day, one of the chief inspectors was 
examining the reading, recitation, and literary apprecia- 
tion, and checking the marks of the lecturer concerned. 
He informed the lecturer that a certain student whom 
the lecturer had placed in the lowest category should be 
in the highest, and that another placed in the highest 
should be in the lowest. The lecturer retorted, “ Well, 
Mr. X , I say what I have to say as courteously as 
I can; but I haven’t the slightest respect for your judg- 
ment.” To say such a thing to an inspector was such an 
enormity, that the Principal himself was staggered at the 
lecturer’s militarism. The student whom that lecturer 
had placed in the highest category, and whom Mr. X ; 
the inspector, would have damned, now holds a high 
literary position on the staff of one of our great news- 
papers, a perfect justification of the lecturer’s estimate. 
The incident is quoted as one of a number that occurred 
in the snobbish attempt of an aristocratic authority to 
attack a democratic institution, because it was staffed 
mainly with elementary teachers academically highly 
qualified. 

Oxford and Cambridge graduates were more in favour 
than London ones, however brilliant the latter might 
be academically. A curious coincidence will bring out 
the truth of the statement just made. During another 
inspectorial attack, the then chief inspector for England 
visited the same lecturer’s class and somewhat rudely 
examined the men’s books without a courteous word of 
explanation to the lecturer, who at the end of the lecture 
was, moreover, ill-advisedly reproved for his method of 
procedure. The man reproved probably knew more about 
the method of teaching the subject he was taking than 
any man in the country, and he naturally objected to the 
inspector’s want of courtesy, and arrogance. A meeting 
of the inspectors was called, and the Principal was informed 
that Mr. X was very touchy, like all elementary teachers. 


It so happened that Mr. X was a Cambridge graduate, 
the only Cambridge man on the staff. This antagonistic 
attitude has entirely disappeared. The present Board of 
Education staff invariably help—they are no longer like 
policemen prying into dirty corners and trying to exaggerate 
any little mistakes teachers can’t avoid making. 

Another incident that occurred while I was at this 
training college is worth recording. I received a letter 
from the Board of Education asking me to interview Sir 
Cyril Jackson, the Chief Inspector, in connexion with my 
application for an inspectorship. The interview was 
apparently satisfactory, for I was informed that I would 
be offered one of the vacant positions. 

I had to forward my birth certificate. From the moment 
the Board received that certificate, the door was securely 
locked against me. My father’s occupation was stated on 
that birth certificate : 

Father’s Name s 
Verb. sap. sat. 

Well, the War came, and the institution was closed and the 
staffs had to fend for themselves and get other situations. 

The educational authority was very sympathetic, but 
it had to contend with the prejudices of the National 
Union of Teachers and similar associations which objected 
to these men, however well qualified, being offered posts 
such as headmasterships of elementary and central schools, 
which posts, they maintained, should be limited to certain 
types of men outside the category of lecturers who trained 
the teachers. In other words, they urged that men who 
trained the teachers were not fit to hold the posts for 
which they had trained large numbers of teachers. In 
some cases, the alternative was dismissal, and, rightly, 
the education authorities defied the associations and 
refused to dismiss teachers who had done them such 
admirable service. 

And so I was appointed temporarily to a post as head- 
master of an elementary school. 

I had been accustomed during my career to deal with 
pupils of varying ages from about 12 to 24, and, generally 
speaking, these came from either middle-class homes or 
perhaps, in some instances, the higher grades of society. 
Suddenly I was to take charge of some five hundred boys 
from very poor homes, ranging from 8 years of age to 
about 14. The change from secondary to elementary 
conditions was at first very distasteful to me. The experi- 
ence was educative, if strange, but one soon habituates 
oneself to new conditions. 

Loss of holidays and the responsibility of handling 
classes very much larger than in secondary schools and 
those too of boys rougher in manners, certainly involve a 
greater nerve strain than is involved in the average secon- 
dary school. I suppose the following incident is rare, 
and is attributable partly to war-time conditions. It 
occurred during the first week or two of my headmastership. 

One of the masters, finding some disciplinary difficulty, 
livid with anger, dashed into my room with a request 
that I should cane a boy in his class. I delayed sufficiently 
long, as I thought, for both the master’s temper and the 
boy’s to cool down, and then I entered his class-room. 
The boy stood up immediately with an inkwell in his 
hand, and threatened to throw it at my b—y head if I 
caned him. G. B. S. had not yet made the word current 
in the English language, and, really, I was somewhat 
shocked by his sanguinary vocabulary. However, the 
incident ended satisfactorily. The master concerned was 
in the habit of taking gin and bitters too often, and 
ultimately resigned. The boy took his thrashing like a 
man in front of the whole school. Boyer would have 
enjoyed himself in that school far more than he did at 
Christ’s Hospital, for he was, according to Coleridge, 
wafted to paradise “by little cherub boys, all head and 
wings, with no bottom to reproach his sublunary infirmities.” 
I think my angels may retain their bottoms. 

After a year or two I succeeded in getting into a more 

(Continued on pagel5 8) 
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G. BELL & SONS 


MATRICULATION LATIN 


by ELEANOR PURDIE, Ph.D., and M. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. 


A thoroughly practical course for secondary school pupils, covering the two years 
before the usual First Examination. The book incorporates the authors’ long 
experience as Classical Tutors at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. A special feature 
of the course is the consistent use of the reformed grammatical terminology, though 
the older terminology is noticed in footnotes. [About 3s. 


FOUR NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


Select Parallel Passages of 
French & English Prose. 


Chosen by M. R. B. SHAW, M.A. About 5s. 
A translation book on novel lines, for higher 
forms. The passages are so arranged that each 
French author is set side by side with an English 
author of the same period, thus providing a 
stimulating exercise in comparison and in 
contrast. 


Les maitres de la littera- 


ture française: Portraits, Critiques, 
et Extraits de C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE, 
choisis par JEAN-JACQUES MAYOUX, 
Lecturer in French, Liverpool University. 


This selection has a two-fold purpose. It 
provides portraits and criticisms of all the 
masters of French literature between 1600 and 
1860. It also gives student the best and more 
characteristic work of Saint-Beuve as a critic. 


Versions Choisies » J. D. 
BERBIERS, M.A., L. es L., Senior Modern 
Languages Master, Bootle Secondary School. 
Is. od. 
A varied and interesting series of extracts, 
arranged in chronological order and designed 


to provide practice in French translation for 
upper middle or upper forms. 


Junior Exercises in 


Comprehension of French 
Poetry and in Oral French. 


By J. D. BERBIERS, M.A., L. és L. 1s. 3d. 


The author’s recently issued Exercises in 
Comprehension, etc., have been so widely 
welcomed that he has now prepared a new set 
a little easier, for classes immediately below 
the Matriculation forms. 


a*a The original“ Exercises ” are now also available 
in a Direct Method Edition (1s. 6d.) 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 


by G. FOWLES, M.Sc., A.I.C., Latymer Upper School 
A critical comprehensive treatment of volumetric determinations employing 


indicator methods. 


It is the work of a practical teacher, thoroughly abreast of 


modern developments, and includes full descriptions of many new and accurate 


processes with the necessary practical details. 
Higher Certificate candidates are more than covered. 


YORK HOUSE 


PORTUGAL STREET 


The needs of Scholarship and 
[About ós. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


| 1789-1930 
By G. W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. With 36 maps and full summaries. 


Cloth boards 


3s. 6d. 


> 


368 pages 


NOTE.— This popular History can now be obtained in three sections. 


A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


By G. W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. 


3s. 6d. 
As. 


Book I. 1485-1714. 
Book II. 1714-1930. 


MEYERS REISEN NACH 
DEUTSCHLAND 
Adapted from “ Brush up your German,” with 
vocabulary, footnotes, and material for free 


composition. 
By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY 
Illustrated by P. R. WARD 
Cloth boards ls. 6d. g6 pages 
Q 
COMMON ERRORS IN GERMAN 
With rapid corrective exercises. 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. 
Cloth boards Is. 9d. 160 pages 


YS 
STORIES FROM ANDERSEN 
Edited by WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
Cloth boards 2s. 3d. 158 pages 


> 
DREI NOVELLEN VON THEODOR 
STORM 
Cloth boards 2s. 6d. Ig0 pages 


No. 8 of the ‘‘ Treasuries of German Literature.” 


. PETITES SCENES POUR LES 
JEUNES 
By GABRIELLE L’HONORE 
Cloth boards Is. 64 pages 


OR 


Section I. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. 
Section II. 1603-1783. 3s. 6d. 


eS Section III. 1783-1930. 3s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE ELECTRICAL 
THEORY 
By H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH, M.A. 


Cloth boards 10s. 6d. 530 pages 
Q 
SCIENCE IN HOUSECRAFT 
By Miss E. M. HEDDEN 
Book II 1s. 6d. 124 pages 
Q 
A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 


By A. E. TWEEDY, B.Sc. 
Cloth boards ls. 6d. 128 pages 


YS 


A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO 
FRENCH 
Book III 
| By S. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Cloth boards 2s. 3d. 224 pages 


LY 


MÉRIMÉE : COLOMBA 
Edited by Profs. H. E. FORD and 
R. K. HICKS 

ls. 9d. 


Cloth boards 176 pages 


An edition on the “ Direct Reading Method.” 
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SIR A.T. QUILLER~COUCH 


+++» PROFESSOR: OF -ENGLISH-AT-CAMBRIDGE-UNIVERSITY ~- 

FAMED-AS-NOVELIST-& MAN: OF-LETTERS 

— 18 THE GE NERAL- EDIT OR oF THE — 

‘KINGS - TREASURIES + OF - 
— LITERATURE — 


= 211 VOLUMES 1s. Od. and Is. 4d. . 
|] JUST PUBLISHED 
No. 
[y 208. WILD FOLK AT HOME. 
By MARIBEL EDWIN, M.A. Illustrated. 160 pages. Is. Od. 
J 209. HERODOTUS—STORIES AND TRAVELS. 
Edited by GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 256 pages. Is. 4d. 
y 210. THE SWORDS OF THE VIKINGS. 
Stories from the Works of Saxo Grammaticus. 
J Retold by J. D. ADAMS. 192 pages. Is. 4d. 


211. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT. Edited by W. H. HAMILTON, M.A. 


56-page Prospectus Post Free. 256 pages. 1s. 4d. 


aN 


EUROPE 


by T: PICKLES; D.56.; 
Author of “ A Revision Course in Geography.” 
Cloth Boards 3s. 6d. 384 pages 


With half-tone Illustrations and numerous Maps. 
Suitable for use in upper middle and senior forms. 


“> 
GEOGRAPHY NOTEBOOKS 


By S. J. B. WHYBROW, B.Sc. . 
48 pages Is. 3d. each 
No. I. Australasia No. II. Great Britain and Ireland 


Each book consists of Map or Diagram on the left-hand pages with explanatory Text and 
Questions on the right-hand pages. 
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congenial atmosphere, spending the remainder of my 
years like many other teachers in doing a kind of missionary 
work. But the conditions more nearly approached those 
of a secondary school, and the last twelve years are too 
near to refer to as reminiscences. 

Another educational revolution is taking place. Time, 
the old gipsy man, won’t stay and put up his caravan even 
for a day. And so I am to step out of the educational 
arena to spend my leisure, devoting what strength I have 
left to the needs of the community, like Ulysses, drinking 
life to the lees, and, like him, finding that ‘‘ Old age hath 
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yet his honour and his toil,” and that “ something ere 
the end, some work of noble note may yet be done.” 

I am not looking forward to my “ deliverance” as 
Lamb did. There is no question of emancipation with 
me, for my work has been full of interest and happiness, 
even though I have “ grown to my desk and the wood 
has entered my soul.” But I am afraid lest my resources 
may not be sufficient, when I pass “ out of Time into 
Eternity,” having all Time to myself. At any rate, I 
realize that tennis and golf are insufficient for “ Retired 
Leisure.” 


Correspondence 


FILMS IN HISTORY TEACHING 


May I offer two brief comments on certain remarks made by 
Prof. Hearnshaw in his review of my “ Report on the Value of 
Films in History Teaching’ in the January number of your 
Journal. 

Readers of the report will know that in my opinion the 
experimental films used in the inquiry were far from perfect, 
yet it seems to me that some of the reviewer's criticisms do the 
films in question less than justice. For instance, he stigmatizes 
“ The World War and After ” as “‘ a hotch potch of information ” 
on the League of Nations. Obviously, this film cannot give a 
complete account of the League and its activities, since the 
film is short and made for children, but, far from being “a 
hotch potch,” the film develops a theme in logical sequence, 
showing, as it does, how desire for the League rose from realiza- 
tion of the devastating results of war, how the League then 
began, was organized and grew, and giving examples of work 
it has actually accomplished. The children’s essays showed that 
they gathered from the film a clear notion of the League's 
purpose and work. 

As for the suggestion in the closing paragraph of the review 
that the teacher will be saved trouble and be “ the person who 
will enjoy ” the films most, students of the report will realize 
that the teacher’s enjoyment will have to be derived from the 
pleasure and profit of the children: his own portion, what with 
preparatory lessons, machine operating, and follow-up dis- 
cussions, will be rather an intensification than “a relaxation 
of normal toil.” FRANCES CONSITT. 
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TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Many teachers, whilst agreeing in the main with Sir Michael 
Sadler’s contention that our profession would lose rather than 
gain by becoming a branch of the Civil Service, will probably 
regret his complacency when considering the present state of 
things. It might well be argued indeed that teachers suffer 
at present from all the disadvantages of not being Civil Servants, 
without having any of the advantages of an autonomous pro- 
fession. Let any teacher become involved in any way with a 
divorce or bankruptcy case, and he will soon discover he has 
no protection against dismissal, like his Whitehall brother. In 
a Government department or laboratory, sugyestions from 
assistants are always sure of sympathetic consideration. The 
head of a secondary school can be an unchecked autocrat. 

“ We are at liberty to develop our professional organizations,” 
writes Sir Michael. With what result ? That when an economy 
scare has been created, the most solemn agreement made between 
the Board of Education, the local authorities, and the profession, 
and the machinery created to administer the Burnham Scales, are 
ruthlessly brushed on one side. Teachers who refuse to take 
this gross insult of their professional status without protesting 
are branded as unpatriotic. Sailors and judges can use stronger 
arguments. 

“We can say pretty much what we like.” The present 
writer, who is not a Socialist, not long ago refused a post in a 
well-known grammar school because he was told unequivocally 
that “ teachers were allowed to take part in politics and to sit 
on public bodies provided they were not Soctalists.’’ This is only 


one of many examples one could give of the ways in which 
teachers’ freedom of speech and action is restricted. 

“ We are on good terms with Whitehall.” Though things 
have undoubtedly improved, there is little active spontaneous 
co-operation, beyond holiday courses, between Whitehall and 
the assistants inside the schools. Whitehall’s chief concern of 
late has been to divest itself of power and responsibility (for 
example, the approval of time tables) in a way which is often 
to the disadvantage of the teachers. False economy in reducing 
the inspectorate has left these officers quite out of touch with 
the schools and their personnel. The profession may thus be left 
at the mercy of autocratic headmasters, blundering governing 
bodies, and local inspectors who often seem to be chiefly 
engaged in keeping stock of pens, ink, and stationery. 

It is high time the teachers came forward unitedly and boldly 
claiming not merely an adequate salary and status, but some 
real voice in the running of the schools. Wherever there are 
bodies of governors, the staff should be represented, ex-officto, by 
elected representatives. 

Finally, secondary teachers will find it difficult to subscribe 
to the view that history has justified the delegation of school 
examinations entirely to the universities. The rank and file 
ave galled by the examination system, with its “ not very 
exacting requirements.” How would Sir Michael himself like 
to answer the following two questions, culled from a recent paper ? 

“ Milton’s secret has eluded the efforts of the greatest minds.” 
What is your estimate of Milton’s poetry ? 

Or again, 

“ Spencer has been called ‘the poet’s poet.’ ’’ Wherein do 
you think the greatness of his poetry lies ? 

The Gordian knot of the examinations problem can only be 
cut by the delegation of full powers to an examinations council 
fully representative of the central and local authorities, parents, 
and teachers. Let such a body go boldly forward, and let 
teachers feel confident it has the power and drive to effect 
something. Furthermore, let local advisory bodies of teachers 
be invited to co-operate with local authorities and to speak 
their minds freely, and their profession will no longer deserve 
Mr. H. G. Wells's taunts at its ‘‘ deadly silences.” 

ALPHA. 


Sir Michael Sadler’s article in the February issue is certainly 
provocative. Many teachers, probably the majority, will accept 
his conclusion that such a step would not be in the interest of 
the teaching profession, but none the less they will feel that he 
has ignored two or three arguments very germane to this 
discussion. 

He begins by assuming that, if ever such a step is taken, the 
initiative will come from the Government which may attempt to 
force such a change on a more or less unwilling profession. Is 
Sir Michael unaware that many teachers have advocated this 
step, not perhaps as a thing desirable in itself, but as the only 
available remedy for very real grievances and disabilities ? The 
arguments are not all on one side, as Sir Michael evidently thinks 
when he tells us that “ we have nothing to gain from being 
made Civil Servants.” The problem, as many teachers see it, 
is rather whether the gains would compensate for the losses. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 


Abridged and simplified from Professor BREASTED’s Ancient Times by 


W. HUGHES JONES | 
Education Officer, Royal Air Force 


320 pages, with maps and nearly 200 illustrations. 3s. 


: A Brief History of Ancient Times meets conditions in those schools whose lower middle form 

m syllabus includes a course in ancient history. To a large extent the narrative is centred in the illus- 

T trations. Scripture History’s connexion with World History is established through picture and 
narrative. The sections on Greece and Rome prepare the pupil for the study of the classics. The 
book as a whole provides the indispensable foundation of a knowledge of ancient civilizations for boys 
and girls who have derived their culture from the Middle East, from Egypt and Babylonia, through 
Greece and Rome. 
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Division of Material : Early Mankind in Europe (30 pages) ; Egypt (45 pages) ; Babylonia and 
Assyria (41 pages); Persia, Palestine (28 pages); Greece (94 pages); Rome (87 pages). 


The Publishers will be glad to consider applications for a specimen copy of A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES from 
teachers who wish to examine the book with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY, LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance, of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


Price: 1s. 1d. post free 


HOLIDAY RESORTS 1932 


A valuable little book, containing over 2,000 recommended addresses 
for the British Isles and abroad. 


(Originally published exclusively for its members by the Education Guild of 
Now obtainable from: CT Britain and Ireland.) 


C. F. HODGSON & SON, LTD., 


2 NEWTON STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


TO ORGANIZERS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


THE INSTITUTE IN THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 
Garden. Tennis Courts. Gymnasium. Library and Lecture Halls 
available for the holding of a SUMMER SCHOOL from August 1 


to September 10, 1932. Midday meal and tea can be provided on the 

premises. Arrangements for boarding in the district can be made. 

For terms apply to: 

The Principal, The Institute, Central Square, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, N.W. 11. Telephone: Speedwell 2695. 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


JULY 28th to AUGUST 12th 
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(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Fre invited to write for a free presentation 

copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1 : 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE 


The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 


Director: Mr. F. A. Potts, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
Lecturer in Zoology in the University, assisted by Specialists. 


F. H. TOYNE, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


VACATION COURSE IN BIOLOGY 
AN INTENSIVE COURSE IN BIOLOGY, organized by 


Dr. Puiippa C. EsDAILE, is being arranged for the first two 
weeks in August, 1932. (Special facilities will be given for 
practical work, especially on the inimil side.) Fee: 5 guineas. 


For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College of Household 
and Social Science (University of London), Camden Hill Road, W. 8. 
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There are two disabilities that bear particularly on the 
secondary branch of the profession, insecurity of tenure and 
too marked a degree of immobility. Many local education 
authorities have very few secondary schools (many have only 
one) under their control. A master in such a school may lose 
his post as the result of reorganization, economy measures, or 
for some other reason making no reflection on his efficiency ; 
and if he has more than five or six years’ service he may find 
it very difficult, sometimes impossible, to secure another appoint- 
ment. And again, so long as the local education authorities can 
save money by appointing to vacant posts either beginners or 
men with not more than two or three years’ service, there 
cannot be a reasonable degree of mobility in the teaching pro- 
fession, especially in the secondary schools. Only last May, 
Education reported that the Oxfordshire Higher Education 
Committee had passed a resolution “ That for new appoint- 
ments the allowance for seniority should not exceed four years 
(t.e. four years’ service, or three years plus one year’s training), 
but if the headmaster wishes to appoint a teacher with more 
seniority a special application must be submitted in such cases, 
giving any special reasons for the committee’s approval before 
the appointment is made.” 

Many teachers feel that the only practicable way to remove 
these disabilities is to make the teaching profession a branch 
of the Civil Service. 

Again, I wonder for what branch of the profession, or for 
how many members Sir Michael Sadler is speaking when he 
tells us that “ We have got already all that we want (or, rather 
all that we can reasonably expect to receive) in the way of 
status, stipends, and pensions.” Fortunately for his conclusion, 
it does not stand or fall by a statement like this. Moreover, 
to assume, as he does, that teachers must expect to be worse 
off financially if they come directly under Government control 
is, I think, to beg the question. Analogy with other depart- 
ments of the public service such as the Army and Navy, or 
the Civil Service itself, does not seem to prove Sir Michael’s 
assumption. 

But perhaps the article is least convincing when it suggests 
that the only alternative to direct State control is a happy state 
of freedom. For how many of those engaged in teaching does 
this happy state of freedom exist ? “ I view with apprehension 
the well meaning but clumsy fingers of the State,’’ writes Sir 
Michael, suggesting that the alternative must be preferable. 
Evidently it has never been his fate to work under the even more 
clumsy, and at the same time less well meaning fingers of some 
of the local education authorities under which many teachers 
have to serve. Unfortunately we cannot all work under the 
efficient and progressive local education authorities. 

To my mind the most valuable and suggestive part of the 
article is where Sir Michael comes to touch on the problem of 
school examinations. To the majority of secondary school 
teachers this is, I fancy, a more vital and urgent problem than 
is the remote possibility of making the teaching profession a 
branch of the Civil Service. Most of us undoubtedly approve 
wholeheartedly of the policy of decentralization which leaves 
the organization of the School Certificate Examinations in the 
hands of eight university boards rather than under a single 
Government machine. We approve, too, of the parallel move 
which has recently brought the training colleges into closer 
touch with the universities. So far as the School Certificate 
Examinations are concerned, the Board of Education can 
exercise effective control through the Secondary Schools Ex- 
amination Council. We sometimes think, perhaps, that this 
Council might function more effectively, but we have no quarrel 
with the principle, and like Sir Michael we should “ regret 
repudiation of the services of the university examining boards.” 

There is no doubt that secondary school teachers are more 
and more coming to feel that they should have more voice than 
they have at present in deciding the fate of their pupils who 
enter for the School Certificate Examinations. This is seen, for 
example, in the recent resolution of the Council of the I.A.A.M., 
“that in the School Certificate Examination teachers’ estimates 
should be compulsory and should be taken into account in 
border-line cases.” Many teachers would go further and say 
‘in all cases,” if a practicable method of effecting this could 


be found. Hence it is gratifying to find Sir Michael Sadler 
sympathetic on this difficult problem. His criticisms here are 
most helpful, and his suggested experiment would be full of 
interest. 


Northampton. A. M. WALMSLEY. 


THE CHANGING WORLD 


The B.B.C. has issued pamphlet No. 6 of this series. It deals 
with “ Modern Art ” and is preparatory to the talks now being 
broadcast by Mr. J. E. Barton on Tuesdays in the National 
Programme, 8.30-9 p.m. 

As one of the world’s wisest men used to say, “ Art is to be 
seen, not talked about”: nevertheless we have had Winkelmann 
and Tolstoy, Ruskin, Walter Pater and Roger Fry, and so we 
are glad to hear that we are now to have the B.B.C. 

With all Mr. Barton’s comparisons between Georgian, Vic- 
torian and modern architecture and the applied arts, with his 
insistence on the frank acknowledgment of the nature and 
limitations of material, and the beauty which arises therefrom, 
we are in entire agreement, as who is not ? But when he discusses 
sculpture and painting he appears to approve of that very lack 
of sanity and sincerity which should be the sine qua nom of all 
the arts as of all ethics; and we find him commending Epstein, 
who in his “ Night ” has chosen to express himself in the forms 
of ancient Egypt instead of in the idiom of his own age. 

We are indeed warned against Van Gogh as an artist not to 
be followed, but apparently his unhappy “ frenzy ” in the 
throes of which he sees the earth “ heaving,” the sky “ swirling,” 
and the trees “ flaming,” is treated as a considerable fact in 
art history. And yet Mr. Barton founds his art criticism on the 
profound truth, which has an Emersonian ring, that “ nature 
and true art always get their life from a divine source that is 
common to them both.” It is astonishing that Mr. Barton, in 
defending the distortions used by some modern sculptors and 
painters should have been led to such false conclusions from 
such sound premises. 

The fallacy lies in his failure to recognize that whereas the 
success of modern architecture depends on its basis in hard 
facts; the failure of “ modernist ’’ painting and sculpture comes 
about from its origin in very questionable theory. 

If a painter is dealing with a skyscraper, he of necessity 
thinks in terms of cubes, but it is the merest affectation to do 
so if his subject is the face of a “ young woman in a mantilla,”’ 
or a group of men and women seated round a chess table. 

In passing we may say that the example given of Mr. Kauffer's 
poster design seems to us to be an entirely sincere and appro- 
prate as Braque’s “ Still Life ” is affected and puerile. 

We cannot agree that the works of Cézanne and his followers 
are the pictorial counterpart of the really vital movement in 
architecture and the daughter arts. So far from being an 
expression of the new life of the changing world, they are as 
much an affair of the gallery, museum and studio as even the 
most benighted of Victorian art gallery pictures. They spring 
from the abnormal, and the normal man is repelled by them, 
unless as in the case of Mr. Barton, he accustoms himself to 
like that with which, as he himself tells us, he was originally 
bewildered. R. D. Laxon. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING ECONOMICS 


After a diligent search I have found little dealing directly with 
the method of teaching economics in schools, and I would be 
grateful if any of your readers could enlighten me on this point. 
Not only would I welcome references to books on the 
method of teaching, but I would appreciate any help which 
teachers of this subject could give through your valued columns 
and by direct communication. Economics is a subject of 
momentous importance to modern education, and a widespread 
discussion of the matter would undoubtedly be very helpful in 
promoting its inclusion in all school curricula with the object 
of improving the training of future citizens so that they will be 
able to understand intelligently their own lives and the relation 
of their own economic existence to that of other peoples in the 
world. W. GLYN MORGAN. 

University College, Bangor. 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


LE GRAND VOYAGE D’ALAIN 
GERBAULT 


Edited, with Notes and a Glossary, by 
G. C. HARPER 


Crown 8vo. With maps and diagrams. 25. 6d. 


Every schoolboy knows that M. Gerbault, the vachts- 
man and tennis player, sailed round the world alone 
in his boat, the Firecrest. His own story of his 
adventures, in several volumes, has been a best-seller 
in France, and is well knownin England. Mr Harper 
has selected a sufficient number of passages from the 
complete series of M. Gerbault’s books to record 
the story of the voyage and to illustrate the author's 
adventures. 


PREMIER COURS DE 
FRANCAIS 
By E. G. LE GRAND 
Crown 8vo. With 4 illustrations. 25. 6d. 


This book for beginners has been written in accord- 
ance with the recent report of the Board of Education 
on Modern Language Teaching. The course begins 
with a chapter on pronunciation. Then the pupil 
is introduced to the elements of grammar. Each 
lesson contains a few lines of grammar, with examples 
—then a vocabulary of useful words and exercises 
on this vocabulary and the rules of grammar explained 
in that lesson. ‘Then a tense of an auxiliary verb 
and finally a real French story or anecdote, with 
questions in French. 


LAMARTINE : 


PAGES CHOISIES 


Selected, with Exercises, by 
A. WILSON-GREEN 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A new volume in the Sensor Group of The Modern 
French Series. The extracts have been chosen from 
both the prose and the poetry, but predominantly 
from the former. They are arranged chronologically, 
so that the pupil, by the use of this book, may get 
some idea of the main facts of Lamartine’s career. 
A new feature is the inclusion of passages for learning 
by heart. 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


By P. GARDNER-SMITH 


Crown 8vo. 25. Gd. 


This is the first book in the second volume of Dr J. F. 
Bethune-Baker's series The Christian Religion : ils 
Origin and Progress. 

CONTENTS : The Roman Empire; The Church and 
the Empire; The Final Struggle ; Life in the Early 
Church; The Growth of the Church's Creed; Monas- 
ticism ; The Church in Action; The Church Supreme, 
The series will be completed by the publication of 
The Church in Later History by B. L. Manning. 


OURSELVES AND THE 


COMMUNITY 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“ Here is a very clear account of the duties and rights 
pertaining to good citizenship; what is done for us 
by the community as a whole; the part played by 
the national government; the development of the 
British people, and its oversea extensions ; and the 
League of Nations. ... It is so excellently planned 
and executed that reading will be welcomed and 
need not be enforced! It should have a warm wel- 
come from all.” —The Scouter. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHIES 
By E. D. LABORDE 
Book 6. The Northern Lands 


Crown 8vo. With 123 illustrations. 35. 3d. 


The second stage (Books 5-8) in this series is intended 
for children 11 to 15 years old. Though primarily 
intended for the new Senior Schools, it will also be 
found to be suitable for the lower forms of Secondary 
and Public Schools. Book 6 deals with the land, the 
people, and the climate of Europe, Asia, and North 
America. 


Landmarks in the History of Education 


General Editors 
J. DOVER WILSON and F. A. CAVENAGH 
Two new volumes now ready 
Crown 8vo. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY 


Edited by J. DOVER WILSON. 6s. 


Culture and Anarchy was first published in book form 
in 1869, and has never until now been reprinted in 
its original form; for when a second edition was 
called for in 1875 Arnold revised the whole, deleting 


or abridging a number of passages. The object of | 


these deletions, which are here restored, was to 
suppress or tone down personal allusions. 


HERBERT SPENCER 
ON EDUCATION 


Edited by F. A. CAVENAGH. 6s. 


With the exception of Locke's Thoughts, Spencer's 
Education is the most widely-read treatise on educa- 
tion that England has produced. In little more than 
twenty vears from publication it was translated into 
fifteen languages; it had considerable influence in 
the United States, Mexico, and the countries of 
South America; to-day it is still found stimulating 
and provocative by students in training. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the February Competition is “ Als ob,” 
proxime accessit “ Fidelis.” 


The winner of the January Competition, Miss G. C. 
MacCombie, 35 Claude Avenue, Middlesbrough, York- 
shire, reminds us that she has had a Prize within the last 
twelve months, and therefore passes the Two Guineas on 
to ‘‘ Fretful,” who is asked to send name and address. 


We classify the sixty-six versions received as follows : 


Class I.—-Als ob, Fidelis, Trina, Beetle, Lacy, Double E., 
LW. H., Catulus, H. S. W., Yolande, Torelore, 
Katty Ann, Bésique, V. N., Chat Noir, Magister, 
Nedgus, H. R., Memus, Winton, Cadwal, Super- 
annuated, Iceberg, Chardonne, Emjay, Forsitan, 
Cairnmount, Atossa. 

Class II.—R. A. D., Woodlea, Krampus, Dane, J. L. D., 
A. K. M., Audax, Château d'If, Auburn, Pharma, 
M. K., Punch, Tess, Chauve-Souris, Leander, 
Springbok, F. I. C., G. M. K., Keziah, D. C. E., 
Dante, Nautilus, S. C., Grizel, Job. 

Class III (a) Hibernia, A. M. D., Onyx, Lazybones, E. H. S., 
Merryheart. 

(b) Ancilla, Clydebank, Ruhleben, Jerry, Lohengrin, 

L. E. C., Humble. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘“‘ SOUVENIR D’UNE LECTURE,” BY JEAN-LOUIS 
VAUDOYER. (La Revue Nouvelle. “ Hommage a Thomas 
Hardy.) 

Deux ans après la Paix, l’artilleur qui vous avait ainsi aimée 
dans l'un des plus mornes paysages des Vosges, revint chercher, 
entre les laboureurs et les bicherons, le petit observatoire ot il 
avait longtemps vécu. On commençait de panser les blessures 
de la terre. Pourtant les traces de la Guerre restaient partout 
visibles. Dans sa sécurité improvisée, cet endroit ot l'on ne se 
battait plus me parut plus mélancolique qu’au moment où nous 
en étions les précaires habitants. Cette impression a été ressentie 
par d’autres combattants. En les revoyant inutilisés, inutili- 
sables, ces sapes et ces boyaux me parurent aussi mortifi¢s par la 
Paix que put le sembler, par la Guerre, son village au paysan 
évacué. J'avais laissé un peu de moi sur ces mornes pentes ou, 
pendant près d’une année, “la guerre d'usure ” m’avait con- 
traint de vivre. Et ce peu de moi était mélé ici d’un peu de vous. 
L'ombre d'une ombre errait dans le silence étonné, dans la 
quiétude encore hésitante. Une absurde (impardonnable) 
sentimentalité me faisait presque regretter le temps que nous 
avions passé ici ensemble, quand, pour essayer de repérer les 
batteries ennemies, j'abandonnais un moment, au pied des 
longues jumelles 4 antennes bleues, le livre à couverture orangée 
qui vous avait donné a moi. 

Thomas Hardy vous veut morte pendue, un matin de juillet, 
dans une prison du Wessex. En *“‘Alsace reconquise,” ce jour-là, 
je ne consentis pas à votre supplice. J’avais si intimement 
confondu le paysage qui m’entourait pendant que j'apprenais 
votre histoire et le paysage où l'écrivain qui vous a créée veut que 
cette histoire se passe, que je n’aurais pas été surpris si vous 
étiez venue au devant de moi, du fond de cette sape a demi- 
éboulée, entre les chardons et les ronces. Au réveur éveillé que 
j'étais ce jour-là, vous auriez dit quelque chose comme: “ Je 
vous attendais. ... Tirez-moi de ma misère . . .’’ ou, comme 
vous l’écrivez à Clare: ‘‘ Pensez comme cela me faisait mal de ne 
plus vous voir jamais... .” 


t 


TRANSLATED BY “ ALS OB” 


Two years after the Peace, the gunner who had loved you 
thus in one of the dreariest regions in the Vosges, came back, 
to seek among field-labourers and wood-cutters the little obser- 
vation-post that had for long been his abode. They were 
beginning to dress the earth’s wounds: but traces of the War 
were visible everywhere. In its improvised security, this spot, 
where the fighting was a memory only, seemed more melancholy 
to me than when we were in precarious occupation of it: an 
impression experienced by other combatants, too! Seeing them 
again, now unused and unusable, these trenches and their 
ramifications had suffered, it seemed to me, as much indignity 
through the Peace, as to the evacuated peasant his village 
could seem to have suffered through the War. I had left a wee 
bit of myself on those dreary hillsides where for nearly a twelve- 
month “the war of attrition ” had forced me to live: and 
this bit of me had fused here with a bit of you. A spirit’s shadow 
flitted round in the wondering silence, in the yet unfamiliar 
quietude. An absurd—an unpardonable—sentimentality made 


me almost regret the time we had spent here together ; when’ 
trying to locate the enemy's batteries, I would leave for a moment 
at the foot of the long-range field-glasses with their blue antennae, 
the book in the orange binding that had given you to me. 

Thomas Hardy would hang you, on a July morning, in a 
Wessex prison. In ‘‘ reconquered Alsace ” that day, I refused 
to let you die. When reading your story, I had so completely 
identified the scenery around me, with the scenery which the 
writer who created you chose for the background of that story, 
that I should not have been surprised, had you come to me 
from the bottom of the tumbled-in trench, mid the thistles and 
briars. To me in my waking dream that day, you would have 
said something like this: “ I was waiting for you. .. . Take 
me out of my misery. . . .” or, as you write to Clare: “ Think 
how it hurt, never to see you any more... .” 

The first eleven competitors sent in versions distinguished 
by their perfect English prose as well as their good trans- 
lation, and gave us much burning of midnight oil weighing 
their merits. ‘ Fidelis ’’ would certainly have carried the 
day if he had consulted some soldier, or even engineer as 
to the meaning of jumelles à antennes bleues. As it is, we 
greatly admire his fine phrasing, to give only one example, 
The shadow of a shade fittted through the bewildered silence 
and still uneasy calm. 

Readers trooped into this contest evidently under the 
impression that it waseasy. But it was plentifully sprinkled 
with pitfalls, such as: sécurité improvisée; ‘ Super- 
annuated ” says: “ Does he mean that the security was 
suddenly won ? Or does he suggest that, as in an improvised 
speech there is often a lack of finish, so there is still some- 
thing lacking in this security, the ravages of war are not 
yet all made good, and there is therefore still a suggestion 
of instability in the security ?’’ We incline to this latter 
view, and would have liked something like air of haphazard 
security, or, as “ Fidelis ’’ puts it, im its patched-up security. 
But surely the English improvised security gives the exact 
meaning of the French, and we have therefore admitted 
this rendering in spite of its being, as ‘‘ Superannuated ” 
severely says, an otiose rendering. 

Précaires habitants; we did not penalize precarious 
inhabitants because it does give the meaning clearly ; 
but we did give an extra mark to thirty-one good trans- 
lators who were not Satisfied with it as perfect English 
prose and skilfully linked the adjective to the abstract 
idea rather than the concrete, thus: precarious tenancy 
(‘‘ R. A. D.” and others) ; our precarious being or existence 
(“ Catalus” and others); our precarious habitation 
(H. S. W.” and others); our precarious lodging or abode 
(“Chat Noir,” “ Katty Ann ” and others); in precarious 
tenure (V. N.” and others), and so on. “ Bésigue ” 
struck out another, and not at all happy, line for himself 
—casual inhabitants. 

Regretter le temps; many translators, amongst them 
some of our star performers, including the prize-winner 
and his runner-up, lazily translated this as regretted the 
time. We commend the following versions of a few purists, 
and rejoice that there are still some among us! Something 
of regret for those last days, ‘‘ R. A. D.” Wish the time here 
again, “G. M. K.” ; long for the time, ‘‘ Catulus’’; sigh 
for the days, “ Memus ” and “‘ Beetle.” Jumelles à antennes 
bleues ; this is technical, and we were not aghast at the 
number of those who did not know it, but rather filled with 
admiring astonishment at those who did. The word 
antennae is often used in English because it is so descriptive, 
the range-finders on field glasses looking exactly like the 
antennae of an insect. 

° Lastly we come to si vous étiez venue au devant de moi, 
and we are ashamed of no less than thirty-four translators, 
many of them among our best, who forgot that venir or 
alley au devant de means to meet. It is possible that the 
momentary lapse of memory was due to the confused mental 
pictures conjured up by the two meanings from the bottom 
of that sap and from the end. 

(Continued on page 164) 
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CAMBRIDGE NATURE STUDY SERIES 


Edited by HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo. With many illustrations. 


LESSONS ON SOIL. ByE. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc. 
35. 


THE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. An 


introduction to the study of the Senses. By J. A. POND PROBLEMS. By E. E. UNWIN, M.Sc 
DELL, M.Sc. (Vict.). 3s. 6d. 3S. 


NATURE STUDY LESSONS. Seasonally BIRD STUDIES. In twenty-four Lessons. 
arranged. By J. B. PHILIP, M.A. 4s. 6d. By W. P. WESTELL, F.L.S. 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDY OF THE WEATHER. By E. H. CHAPMAN, M.A. 4s. net. 


WEEDS. SIMPLE LESSONS FOR 
CHILDREN. By R. L. PRAEGER. œs. 6d. 


BOTANY AND GARDENING 


BOTANY. A JUNIOR BOOK FOR SCHOOLS 
By R. H. YAPP, M.A. Third edition. Crown 8vo. With 159 text-figures. 3s. 6d. 
BOTANY. A SENIOR BOOK FOR SCHOOLS 
By D. THODAY, M.A. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo. With 230 text-figures. 7s. 6d. 
EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL GARDENING AND HANDWORK 


By G. W. S. BREWER, F.R.H.S. With an introduction by the Rt Hon. HENRY HOBHOUSE, and numerous 
illustrations and exercises. Crown 8vo. §s. 


THE CRAFTSMAN SERIES 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. F. COLLINS, B.Sc. 


A new series of books for use in Secondary Schools, chosen, not only for their literary merit, but also because 
each one deals with some technical subject, and appeals to teachers of English Literature who are seeking books 
with a practical bias. 

THE WHEELWRIGHT’S SHOP 
By GEORGE STURT 
Abridged and edited by A. F. COLLINS 
Crown 8vo. With 12 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER 
Passages selected from the original edition of Samuel Smiles to form a continuous narrative. 

Crown 8vo. With 20 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ROBERT STEVENSON: THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE 


Passages selected from An Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse (published in 1824). 
Crown 8vo. With 22 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


MUSIC 


A FIRST SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 
By W. J. R. GIBBS, M.A., Mus.B. Foolscap 4to. Pupils’ Book, 1s. Teachers’ Book, 6s. 


MUSIC AND ITS STORY 
By R. T. WHITE, Mus.Doc. Crown 8vo. With 7 plates and numerous illustrations in the text. şs 
edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


A COURSE IN MUSIC FOR PUBLIC AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By R. T. WHITE, Mus.Doc. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


VOICE-TRAINING FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS 
By C. B. ROOTHAM, M.A., Mus.Doc. Foolscap 4to. With 83 exercises. 4s. 6d. Exercises separately. 2s. 6d. 


. Library 
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By the way, we commend “ Winton,” “‘ Iceberg,” and a 
few others for knowing that sape might mean dug-out. 
It is true that the poilu called his shelter cagna, guttoune, 
and other slang terms, but in belles lettres the correct words 
abri or sape would be used. 

“ Tess” would have ranked higher if she (or he) had 
not skillfully omitted the bothering antennes. Poor 
“ Leander ” wrote this fine passage: ‘‘ While reading your 
story, so closely did I identify the landscape about me 
with the scene in which your story is laid by your creator 
that I should not have been startled if you had come to meet 
me from the depths of the semi-pulverized sap...” and 
spoiled his version by losing his way in the sécurité im- 
provisée thus: Erected on the spur of the moment, thts 
Shelter. ... 

Writers hesitated over Pensez comme cela me faiatt mal 
de ne plus vous voir jamais ... and some clever ones 
went straight to Hardy and gave his words, Think how 
at do hurt my heart not to see you ever—ever !—" Fidelis,” 
“ Double E,” “L. W. H.” “ Catulus,” “ Bésigue,’’ “ Chat 
Noir,” “ Magister,” ‘‘ Cairnmount,” “ Atossa,” “ R. A. D.” 
“J.L. D.” “ Merryheart,” “ Clydebank.” But the cleverest 
of all was “ H. S. W.” who, noticing that Vaudoyer has 
not translated exactly those words, kept, as he says, “a 
foot in both camps,” and said Think how it did hurt me 
not to see you ever, ever. 

A few competitors unnecessarily boggled over évacué ; 
“ Dane ” “ Audax,” “ A. K. M.” and “ Job” had evicted ; 
which implies trouble with the rent ; “ Dante,” “ D.C. E.” 
“ Woodlea,” and ‘“ Magister” exiled, which suggests 
removal to another land; ‘‘Cadwal’’ deported, and 
“ Bésigue ” banished, whereas it merely means forced to 
vacate for military purposes. 

We acknowledge with appreciation letters from ‘‘ Catu- 
lus,” “ Beetle,” ‘‘ Audax,” “Fidelis,” and “ H. S. W.” 
We made the alteration “ H. S. W.” requested in his 
version. To his inquiry we reply that we are always ready 
to do any little irregularities of that kind so long as they 
reach us before the classification is finished. 

We must make space to tell “ V. N.” what ‘ Fidelis ” 
writes of her work: “ May I take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Prize Winner for December (‘V. N.’) on 
the successful rendering of what was by no means easy, 
and for maintaining the complete rhyme-scheme of the 
original.” We should feel proud to win the approval of 
“ Fidelis,” whose own work is of so high a standard. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following Rondel by Charles 
d'Orléans : 

Le temps a laissié son manteau 
de vent, de froidure et de pluye, 
et s’est vestu de broderye, 
de soleil luyant, cler et beau. 
Il n’y a beste ne oiseau 
qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crye 
le temps a laissié son manteau 
de vent, de froidure et de pluye. 
Riviére, fontaine et ruisseau 
portent en livrée jolie 
gouttes d'argent d’orfavrerie ; 
chascun s’abille de nouveau, 
le temps a laissié son manteau. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if hecessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 2, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 1, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, 3 Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on March 7, 1932. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
4 


. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


CLASS-ROOM HUMOUR 


French examiners have their moments of relaxation, as the 
following proves : 


L’Examinateur : Mademoiselle, veuillez me dire ce qu indiquent 
les syllabes “ archi ” qu’on trouve au commencement de certains 
mots, dans archiduc, par example. 

L'élève: Elles marquent une 
suprématie. 

L’examinateur: Très bien. Et dans archipel ? 

L’éléve : C'est une pelle plus grande que les autres. 


idée de supériorité, de 


Booksellers, too, are not without wit: 

Le client: Je voudrais un ouvrage convenable, quelque chose 
qui soit un peu historique. 

Le libraire: Voulez vous ‘‘ Les Derniers Jours de Pompéi'’? 

Le client : De quoi est il mort ? 

Le libraire : D’une éruption, je crois. 

A new translation of Madame de Pompadour’s mot, ‘‘ Apres 
moi le déluge ’’ is “ The deluge was after my time.” 
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With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


Association Nationale 
pour la propagation de la langue française dans les 
colonies et a l'étranger 
(reconnue d’utilité publique) 


101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 


COURS DE VACANCES 


destinés 
aux Français et aux Etrangers 


SESSION de 1932 
1ére Série: 1-31 Juillet. 2ème Série: 1-30 Août 
Dans chaque série 


Phonétique expérimentale 
Grammaire historique 
Grammaire usuelle 
Littérature française XVIIe, XVIIIe, XIXe siècles 
Rédaction. Prononciation. Diction 
Institutions françaises 
Histoire de l’art français 


At the completion of each course a “certificat d’apti- 
tude ” for the teaching of usual French or a “ diplôme 
supérieur ” may be obtained by examination. 


The prospectus will be sent free of charge. Apply: 
101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 
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= DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odourless, or Powerful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


EARLY in the EASTER VACATION for best results. 
It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 


ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


“ Florigene ’’—The original Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, aids the prevention of sore throats and diseases, 
and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, economic, ltabour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


“DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net 10/6 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK io WR ere 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonetique, the official Mong 
of the Association tor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, 
France; Assistant tor: D. JONES, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
a l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy. —List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 1 to September 8, 1932 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 


Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 
Examinations and Certificates. 


Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris—Bagntres—available to all. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 


Elementary Science 
A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE—PART I 


By 
James B. Guthrie, M.A., B.Sc., 


Principal Teacher of Mathematics and Science, Buckhaven 
Secondary School. 


HE first year’s work of a new three-years’ course 
in science based on the most recent circulars of 
the Board of Education and the Scottish Education 

Department, and following the scheme recommended 
by the Scottish Council for Research in Education. 


Parts I to III will deal with such portions of the study 
of physics and chemistry, including mechanics, heat, 
light, sound, magnetism, and electricity, as can be 
covered in a three-years’ course. Part IV, which may 
be studied concurrently with any of the other parts, 
will contain short introductory courses in biology, 
astronomy, and geology. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
The Little Bible 


Selections for Schools and Homes. 480 pp 
2s. 6d. 


With an Appendix for Teachers and Parents, 
together with Time Charts and Four Maps. 
In Maroon, Dark Blue, Green, or Black Cloth 
Bindings. 


‘This volume strikes us as being the most successful attempt 
of its kind that we have seen.’—The Journal of Education. 


‘ The compilers of this well-chosen anthology are to be com- 
mended for the skill and care with which they have done their 
work. The notes at the end of the book are excellent, and the 


bibliography is inclusive of the best modern Biblical scholarship.’ 
— Education. 


The Oxford 
School Bible 


Authorized Version. 2s. 6d. net. 


With black and white, and coloured illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net. 


This book has been produced to meet the need, 
expressed in the report of Schoolbooks issued by the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, 
for the provision of an edition of the Holy Scriptures 
for use in Schools, in a large and attractive type, and 
at a reasonable cost. 


The aim has been to rouse the interest of the pupils 
by applying scientific principles to everyday life. The 
language employed is simple; numerous questions 
a eea are provided; and short biographical 
notices of the chit scientists mentioned in the text are 
contained in an appendix. 


Head Teachers interested are invited to write for specimens. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
38 Soho Square, London ; and Edinburgh 


This book is printed in bold face Clarendon type, bound 
in cambric, lettered in gilt on back and in blind on side. 
It is obtainable in three colours—-black, maroon, and 
blue, with art-coloured edges. 


The Oxford 
Dickens 


Large-type editions of the complete works, 
with illustrations from the original drawings 
by Cruickshank, ‘ Phiz,’ and others. 


The prices of the following editions have been 
reduced— 


The Illustrated Dickens. Twenty volumes. 
(Old price, 5s. net each.) 2s. 6d. net each. 


The Fireside Dickens. Twenty-two volumes. 
(Old price, 5s. 6d. net each.) 3s. 6d. net each. 


The India Paper Dickens. Seventeen 
volumes. (Old price, 6s. 6d. net each.) §s. 


net each. 


“YS 


‘“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book 
prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen 
Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen JW 
by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for the l 
best English essays written by pupils (boys or ([ 
girls) attending any Secondary School in Great ; 
Britain or Ireland. 


LS 


Essays should be sent in not later than " 


March 7, 1932. On the left-hand corner of the 
envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be 
written ‘‘ Essay,” and it should be posted to: 


There are also eight volumes of Dickens’s in the W orld’s 
Classics. Volumes in al! these series can be obtained 
in leather bindings. Full list of series and particulars 
of bindings on application. 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House London, E.C. 4 


Prize Essay =: 
Competition : 


GLSLSLSLS 1S ISLS 1S 1S LS LS 1S LSs SIS 1S 1LSIS 1S 1LSs 


M ARCH, 1932! 


Just Published 


A Primer of Engineering 
and Building Science 


By S. OWEN, A.M.1L.Mech.E., A.M.I.Mar.E., 


Hons. Med., Head of Technical Instruction, North Devon ; Moderator 
in Engineering Science, Union of Educational Institutes. 


Part I. Price 28. 


Suitable for the examinations in Engineering Science S1 and S2 
(partially) or T3 and T4 and in Building Science S2 or T4, of the 
Union of Educational Institutes. It is also suitable for Northern 
Counties Technical Examinations, Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes, and many internal examining bodies such as the Glamorgan 
County Education Committee. 


Just Published 


Elementary Book-keeping 


By J. E. WEBSTER, F.R.Econ.S., F.F.T.Com. 


Organizer for Commercial Subjects, Devon County Council, Principal 
Kenilworth College, Exeter. 


Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 
A textbook for use in Commercial Day Schools, Secondary Schools, 
and Evening Institutes, with forty-two carefully graded exercises, 


a number of Examination Papers and answers to both. A list of 
Commercial Terms and Abbreviations is included. 


A Companion to 
Elementary Geometry 


By G. H. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Municipal College, Bournemouth . 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 
This book is meant to help both beginners and those more advanced 
by showing them how to learn from their textbooks, and by pointing 


out common mistakes. A chapter is devoted to riders. The course 
covered is roughly that for London Matriculation. 


Important New Work 


Craftsmanship 
in the Teaching of 


Elementary Mathematics 
By F. W. WESTAWAY 


Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools, Author of 

" Scientific Method, its Philosophical Basis and its Modes of Applica- 

tion,” * Science and Theology,” Pras for Preparatory Schools,” 
c. 


Cloth boards. 15s. net 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column [} page) £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 0 


Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS — 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 


All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 


to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludygate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders mus? 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Education and Supply of Biologists 


The Economic Advisory Council’s Committee on 
Education and Supply of Biologists, appointed by the 
Prime Minister two years ago under the chairmanship 
of Viscount Chelmsford, has now published its report 
through His Majesty’s Stationery Office (price Is. net). 
It will, if acted upon, form a landmark in the struggle 
for the recognition of biology as a subject of prime 
importance to the development of the resources of the 
Empire, the well-being of the community, and to the 
cultural value of the school curriculum. It is to the 
problem as affecting boys that the report is essentially 
directed. 

The report reviews the demand and supply of trained 
biologists and concludes that the supply is inadequate 
both in quantity and quality. Apart from the pure 
aspects of the subject and the requirements of human 
medicine, biologists are required for the demands of 
the teaching profession, agriculture, veterinary science, 
fisheries, forestry, entomology, mycology, protozoology, 
helminthology, genetics, and the food industry. For 
all these needs and for all forms of specialized biological 
research, biologists with a scientific education of uni- 
versity honours standard are required; the present 
shortness in the supply is in striking contrast to the fact 
that in every other profession calling for a high standard 
of educational attainment there is a list of applicants 
clamouring for admission. The Committee’s terms of 
reference were “ to consider the obstacles which stand 
in the way of the education and supply of biologists 
for work in this country and overseas, and to submit 
recommendations for the removal of such obstacles.” 
It finds that among the major obstacles are ignorance 
of the opportunities offered, the way in which school 
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time-tables in physics and chemistry have “ dug them- 
selves in” largely to the exclusion of biology, the 
dominating influence of university scholarship examina- 
tions in physics and chemistry, and the specialized 
character of the honours degrees of many universities. 

The main cause of the ignorance of opportunities 

is that no machinery exists for placing before parents 
and schools any comprehensive statement of the various 
classes of biological posts under the Government likely 
to be vacant at any given date, of the assured salaries 
offered, and of the prospects of advancement. The 
Government is the chief employer of biologists, but 
to produce such information would require the co- 
operation of no less than nine Government Depart- 
ments. The Committee recommends His Majesty’s 
Government to invite the President of the Board of 
Education to take the initiative in this matter, it having 
been on his recommendation that the Committee itself 
was appointed. In the meantime those interested will 
do well to consult the appendices to the Committee’s 
report, which contain the most recent information. 
From these it appears, for example, that in the Colonial 
ni there are approximately 800 appointments 
excluding medical) for which biologists are required, 
a of these 340 o been created since 1921. The 
Colonial Agricultural, Veterinary, and Forestry Services 
are likely to take in normal circumstances about sixty 
men per annum. 

The report has much to say regarding the cramping 
effect of the scholarship system, its tendency to encourage 
undue specialization, and the indirect control which it 
exerts upon the schools through an external examina- 
tion. England is the only country in which the curricu- 
lum of schools is largely controlled by the scholarship 
system. The greatest offenders are the older univer- 
sities, where generations of competition in a narrow 
field has led to the demand of an unduly high standard 
within a single subject, while less specialized work 
over a wide field is undervalued. A new subject has to 
establish itself in face of tradition, and the Committee 
fears that in biological subjects also the same speciali- 
zation may come to be demanded. This would be 
disastrous; a scholarship examination on which biologists 
are to be selected must pay due attention to physics 
and chemistry, as also to a competent knowledge of a 
modern language, preferably German. In the Scottish 
system four or five basic subjects are generally required, 
and the danger of extreme specialization in a single 
subject at the school stage is therefore in large measure 
avoided. 

The Committee’s remarks upon university schemes 
of study are of equal interest. Schemes leading to 
honours degrees are in the main directed to the needs 
of specialists, and in many universities no alternative 
schemes of a more generalized character suited to the 
intending teacher are offered. The report recommends 
that a candidate for an honours science degree should 
be compelled to show some knowledge of a biological 
subject, and the practice of the Scottish universities 
is again commended in requiring four sciences on the 
pass standard for the degree of B.Sc., a biological 
subject generally being one. 

It is recognized that to effect the changes deemed 
desirable the co-operation of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the faculties of science and the modern 
universities, and the schools, is imperative, and it is 
recommended that the Government invites the President 
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of the Board of Education, in consultation with his 
colleagues of the other Government departments 
concerned, to initiate negotiations. The time for such 
action is appropriate; many teachers in schools and 


universities are occupying their thoughts with these 


matters. For example, a recent report of the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers presses for the modifi- 
cation of the Higher Certificate examinations in the 
direction of less specialization, and its acceptance in 
such modified form as the entrance requirement for 
universities, the lower certificate becoming thus freed 
from indirect university control. In the same report 
the universities are urged to provide generalized degree 
schemes as alternatives to the present specialized 
honours schemes, covering a wide range of subjects, 
as being more appropriate to the teacher, who is con- 
cerned primarily with the education of the child rather 
than with the more special needs of the subject. Such 
degree schemes of the ‘‘ General Honours ” type, which 
have existed for some years in the University of London 
and in the Science Faculty of the University of 
Manchester, have this session been announced by the 
Arts Faculties of the Universities of Manchester and 
Liverpool, and it is known that the matter is under 
consideration in at least two other of the civic univer- 
sities. It is also understood that one important school 
examination body is reorganizing its schemes on a wider 
basis. It would appear then that if the Government 
moves without delay, it should be able to take a very 
helpful part in the movement which is already on foot, 
and its help would be indeed of the utmost importance 
in relation to the very difficult question of the scholar- 
ship system, which at present remains unassailed and 
which is likely to remain the last stronghold to capitulate. 

It was not within the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee to consider the cultural value of biology as a 
school subject, but from scattered references it is evident 
that the members are alive to this aspect of the matter ; 
they say, for example, “ we hold strongly that no boy 
should leave school without having been introduced to 
biology, and that, therefore, the time-table should be 
so adjusted that biology, as a cultural subject, should 
find a place in the curriculum of every secondary 
school.” In this expression of opinion, which, if carried 
into effect, would bring this country into accord with 
the practice of continental countries, we cordially agree. 


RoyaL SOCIETY OF ARTS COMPETITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
Desicns.—Particulars of the Ninth Annual Open Competition 
of Industrial Designs, to be held at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 7, in June, 1932, have now been issued, and can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. Intending competitors 
must apply to the Secretary of the Society between May 2 and 
9, for the necessary entry forms, the last day for receiving entries 
being May 21. The designs will be received at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, Imperial Institute Road, 
S.W. 7, between June 6 and 8. In all, scholarships and prizes 
amounting to about £1,400 are offered in connexion with the 
1932 competition. 

R & & 

THE DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE COMPETITION, 1931.— The 
awards for the best essays on “ The Influence of Sport in Pro- 
moting the Unity of the Empire,” in connexion with this com- 
petition, open to the boys of the public schools, have been 
announced, as follows: First prize, twenty guineas, W. R. 
Shields, Rossall School ; second prize, ten guineas : G. C. Balfour, 
Oakham School; and third prize, five guineas: E. F. Aubert, 
Elizabeth College, Guernsey. The Prize Competition was 
instituted, in 1909, by the British Empire League in memory of 
its first President, Spencer Compton, eighth Duke of Devonshire. 
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Occasional Notes 


“THE speech delivered at the Albert Hall by the 
Prince of Wales, as patron of the National Council 
of Social Service, greatly impressed his audience and 
The Prince’ the wider public outside. In the 
Challenge $ building every type of school was 
"represented, as well as all those 
organizations connected with social service which are 
doing so much for the well-being of the community. 
The Prince’s message contained three main points. 
First, he asked for a fresh response to national service, 
and for a greater spirit of unselfish and adventurous 
helpfulness in the midst of problems which our ablest 
men find difficult to unravel. His second point was 
that the opportunity for service is at our own door— 
in our own village, in our own town. Thirdly, depression 
and apathy are the devil’s own; they are not English, 
so away with them! His plea for unselfish devotion, 
for a fair chance for youth, and for friendship to the 
unemployed, was a powerful and moving one. It is 
easy to underrate the influence of such a meeting and 
to minimize its importance. The fact that many offers 
of service have already been made is sufficient to show 
that in some quarters, at any rate, the appeal has not 
fallen on deaf ears. There is need enough of a spirit 
of service and of a more than common friendliness in 
these difficult times, and the Prince has performed a 
public service in lending his influence to a movement 
which has so much good will behind it. 


An who are wondering how to respond to the 
Prince’s call for service may well study the 
address given by the Duke of Gloucester in his capacity 
A Call to as President of the National Associa- 
Service. tion of Boys’ Clubs. The aim of this 
Association is to solve the problem of 

the adolescent boy, the idea being that no boy shall 
leave the elementary schools without being attached to 
some voluntary organization such as a club or scout 
troop. The years 14 to 16 have been called the 
“ lost years,” not only because of the opportunities the 
boy himself loses, but because the boy is himself lost to 
the State during that period. Up to 14 he is educated 
by compulsion. Then the State loses sight of him 
completely until he is insured at the age of 16. There is 
no compulsory continuation school, no compulsory 
unemployment registration, he can’t get insured, he 
can’t get unemployment benefit, and he has no panel 
doctor. Frequently this hopeful young citizen discovers 
that he is merely a cog in the machine, unnoticed and 
scarcely wanted, and it is not to be wondered at that 
he deteriorates. Here then is a fine opportunity for 
service. Clubs offer to boy and leader alike the means 
of satisfying the boy’s love of games and companion- 
ship. Fewer boys would find themselves in the police 
courts if more leaders of the right type could be found 
willing to devote themselves to this very important work. 


A SIGNIFICANT speech was delivered to the share- 
holders of the Midland Bank by the Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna. After he had presented a balance- 
sheet showing that the shareholders’ 


Mr. tas dividend was over 16 per cent, he pro- 
Outlook. ceeded to speak of the financial out- 


ook. His words are worth quoting: 
“ When we look ahead, we find the prospects more 


encouraging than a year ago. The proposals of the 
Government for a general tariff will certainly ensure the 
balancing of our budget and will even provide a surplus 
which might be advantageously used for the relief of 
the present uneconomic burden of excessive direct 
taxation.” These words are of sinister import to teachers 
and others suffering under the cuts imposed by the 
Government. We should have thought that in all 
fairness the first call on any surplus ought to be the 
restoration of the cuts made, as we were told, in order 
to balance the budget. The income tax ought not to 
be reduced until those who are at present groaning 
under the double burden of reduced salaries and in- 
creased tax have received some relief. 


\ A TE observe with much regret that the Mont- 

gomeryshire Education Committee has made an 
appointment to the headmastership of Llanidloes 
County School at a salary of £550 
(less I0 per cent) thus breaking the 
Burnham agreement, which provides 
that the minimum commencing salary 
of the headmaster of a secondary school shall be £600. 
The Authority has, it states, never adopted the Burnham 
Scale of salaries for headmasters of secondary schools, 
and at a debate which took place on the subject at a 
meeting of the Education Committee, following the 
receipt of a letter of remonstrance from the Head- 
masters’ Association, this was brought forward as 
justifying the present procedure. This argument is 
described by the Headmasters’ Association as disin- 
genuous nonsense, and it would be difficult to find a 
better phrase. As the I.A.H.M. points out, if an integral 
part of an agreement is not observed, there is no getting 
away from the fact that an agreement has been broken. 
It is a pity that members of any teachers’ association 
should be so lacking in professional spirit as to accept 
these positions. Fortunately the great majority of local 
authorities are loyal to the terms of the agreement. We 
ought perhaps to add that the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion steadily discourages its members from taking up 
these posts advertised at salaries below the standard rate. 


Headmasters 
and the 
Burnham Scale. 


HE special supplement issued by the Daily Tele- 

graph on February I, giving full particulars of the 
administrative work of the London County Council, was’ 
of considerable interest, particularly as 
regards the educational services, which 
were described by Mr. G. H. Gater. 
The bare figures given are sufficiently arresting. It is 
not every one who realizes that at any one time about 
25,000 Londoners are being educated by means of 
scholarships, that there are 50,000 children under 5 
in the schools (about 40 per cent of the child population 
from 3 to 5), that reorganization on the lines of the 
Hadow Report has made extensive progress, and that 
evening classes and technical institutes train 200,000 
students. Nearly 900,000 pupils and students of all 
ages attend institutions maintained or aided by the 
L.C.C. Two very striking photographs are given side 
by side, one of a class of boys in a Woolwich school in 
1896, and the other of boys in the same class in the 
same school in 193r. The contrast between the two 
groups is really astonishing, though the boys are drawn 
from the same social grade. The dress and general 


London’s 
Education: 
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bearing of the pupils in 1931 constitute a great improve- 
ment on the earlier type, and the L.C.C. School Medical 
Officer points to the change from overstrained and 
anxious to care-free and happy expressions. London in 
fact is improving—if the economists will allow it to do so. 


Bu this suggests a less happy train of thought. 
London has lost a large amount in educational 
grants from national sources, and is finding the greatest 
difficulty in balancing its educational 
budget without increasing the rates. 
Fees charged to students in polytech- 
nics, schools of art, trade schools, &c., are to be increased 
by about 25 per cent, and there are indications that 
even these increases are not regarded as sufficient, for 
it is stated that the Finance Committee is not prepared 
at this stage to dissent from the recommendations 
because it feels that a greater increase would not be 
practicable. But the scheme is to be reviewed in twelve 
months, so that further increases are possible. The 
additional revenue will amount to about £20,000 now, 
and ultimately £30,000. Another “ economy” which 
has caused comment is the decision to suspend the 
giving of school prizes, which will save over £12,000. 
This sum, a comparatively small one when spread over 
the whole of London, seems scarcely worth saving at 
the cost of so much deprivation of pleasure. London 
does not appear to be setting a very good example, 
especially as it is always considered to be one of the 
most enlightened education authorities in the country. 


“ Economy ”’ 
in London. 


HE Earl of Athlone was installed as Chancellor of 
London University on February 18 in succession 
to Lord Beauchamp, and received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. In his speech the 
new Chancellor proudly claimed to be 
a Londoner—a citizen of no mean city 
—and to be jealous of her fame and 
reputation in learning as in other fields. It is something 
to be able to feel kinship with Becket, Chaucer, Charles 
Lamb, and other bright spirits. But his chief claim to 
the high distinction of Chancellor of London University 
is his work as Chairman of the committees which created 
the London School of Hygiene, the best example of a 
post-graduate institute, and the post-graduate hospital 
and medical school to be established at Hammersmith. 


New Chancellor 
of London 
University. 


Ce COLLEGE has acquired part of the 

premises of Messrs. Shoolbred, the old established 
store which has gone into voluntary liquidation. The 
buildings occupy nearly two acres 
adjoining the College. Starting more 
than a hundred years ago with eight 
acres, the College now possesses about twenty-five acres 
of almost continuous territory, a measure of expansion 
most of which has taken place since 1900. The new 
extension will provide accommodation for a new Zoology 
Department, funds for which are in hand, including 
£88,000 contributed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Accommodation will also be provided for botany, 
geology, and geography. Part of the new site is to be 
occupied by the National Central Library and the 
Library Association. This extension will link the 
College with the University of London site of ten acres 
behind the British Museum. 


University 
College. 
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MPR H. RAMSBOTHAM, Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Education, of whose views 
on technical education as stated at the Nottingham 
tashni Conference we expressed strong ap- 
Education, Pproval last month, gave a further 
explanation on the occasion of the 
opening of the extension of the Harris Institute at Pres- 
ton. Are we not too prone to overlook the vastness of the 
system of instruction in technical courses and classes of 
various kinds, attended in 1930 by 900,000 students, of 
whom 26,000 were in technical day classes and 20,000 
were in day continuation schools ? Only 5 per cent, Mr. 
Ramsbotham pointed out, are able to attend day classes. 
He urged employers to adopt an enlightened policy by 
allowing their young employees free time during working 
hours for study. “There was no question in his mind 
of the immense advantage of day-time education over 
education in the evening after a full day’s work.” Every 
teacher will endorse this view. 


Soe are not exempt from rates, though in the 

case of public elementary and secondary schools 
the payment of rates is in the nature of a book-keeping 
entry. To schools not supported 
entirely by public funds the question 
of assessment is of lively interest and 
anxious concern. A uniform basis applicable to all 
schools is evidently desirable. The question has been 
under consideration by associations of county councils 
and municipalities who favour an assessment based on 
the unit of accommodation of 10 square feet for ele- 
mentary schools assessed at 8s. to Ios. 6d., this amount 
being increased if there is a central hall or if, as in 
secondary schools, a larger area per pupil is provided. 
This basis of assessment ignores site value, except in 
special cases. 


Assessment of 
Schools. 


A CHILDREN and Young Persons Bill introduced 


in the House of Commons on February 4, pro- 
poses some important modifications of the Act of 1908, 
the Children’s Charter. The Bill 
relates especially to the protection 
of children and young persons and the 
treatment of young offenders. Juvenile courts, separate 
from the ordinary courts, will be provided for young 
persons under 17 for whom the punishment of whipping 
will be generally abolished. The existing distinction 
between industrial and reformatory schools is to be 
abolished and the schools will in future form a single 
group of “ approved schools ” classified according to the 
needs of the children. The Bill is evidently inspired by 
the more liberal spirit now prevailing in the treatment 
of delinquent children, and should be assured an easy 
passage through Parliament. 


Children’s 
Bill. 


R. A. L. BINNS, the new President of the Associa- 

tion of Directors and Secretaries for Education, 

spoke out strongly on behalf of teachers in his presi- 
dential address. Among the points he 
made, were that we should see to it 
that successful teachers are assured of 
a career offering rewards commensurate with the task 
in view, which is to show the coming men and women 
the principles on which they should order their lives. 
The country must make up its mind to pay its teachers 
the highest salaries it can possibly afford, otherwise it 
will not get the best men and women into the profession. 


A Tribute to 
Teachers. 
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The keenest critics of the teachers are generally those 
who want to reduce their salaries most. The old method, 
to which we are in some danger of reverting, of paying 
the teachers just enough to keep them reasonably 
quiet, can surely be improved upon. Their lack of 
sufficient contact with other classes and interests was 
largely due to the fact that they could not afford to 
mix with people of their own standard of education. 
Speaking of the salary reductions, he suggested that the 
British people in the present crisis had shown not only 
ingratitude to the teachers, but also a serious lack of 
regard for the well-being of their own children, for 
thousands of children would be taught under less satis- 
factory conditions than would otherwise have obtained. 
The whole speech showed, in fact, how disturbing to 
an enlightened administrator are the measures which 
the Government has seen fit to take under the influence 
of the ill-omened May Report. In the end such argu- 
ments must surely prevail. 


E have received particulars of a scheme brought 
forward by the Middlesex Education Committee 
whereby permanent full-time employees, including 
aijaiecexand teachers, may have their income tax 
income Tax, Paid for them in advance and repay 
the committee by instalments. It 
should be observed that the scheme is entirely volun- 
tary, but, as the Committee remarks, it is one which 
will prove a convenience to members of the staff while 
serving the best interests of the State. To put it briefly, 
the Committee offers to pay the tax in January of each 
year and to deduct such amounts from monthly salaries 
as will enable the person concerned to complete his 
payments this year in nine instalments, and in sub- 
sequent years twelve instalments will be arranged for, 
commencing in October. Certain safeguards have been 
introduced whereby a participant leaving the service is 
required to pay up the balance due, and a group life 
insurance policy is taken out to cover possible loss, but 
a very small premium suffices for this. The scheme, 
which has been drawn up on lines already familiar to 
teachers in London, will no doubt prove to be popular, 
and the Middlesex Education Committee has earned 
deep gratitude for devoting time and trouble to the 
cause of making things easier for those who are certainly 
gravely harassed at the moment. 


T is within the recollection of our readers that the 
Parents’ Association has been considering how the 
cost of education at public schools might be reduced. 
We have now received a copy of 
a letter on this subject which has 
been addressed by the Association to 
governing bodies of public schools, the Incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools, the Independent 
Schools’ Association, and to a selected list of girls’ 
schools. The letter embodies the following suggestions : 
(1) School supplies should be purchased centrally and a 
bursars’ association should be formed to pool infor- 
mation ; (2) parents should have discretion as to where 
they should buy the school outfit; (3) the railway 
companies should be asked to grant reductions to 
groups of pupils travelling to and from school; (4) a 
single composite fee should be charged for extras 
common to every pupil ; (5) entertainments and “ away” 
matches should be curtailed; (6) half-term holidays 


The Parents’ 
Association. 
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should be suspended; (7) a proportion of inevitable 
labour, e.g. table service and the mowing of playing 
fields should be undertaken by pupils. It is further 
suggested that the Headmasters’ Conference should take 
the initiative in forming a committee to inquire into the 
possibility of achieving economies in administration 
during the present emergency. These proposals are 
certainly constructive, and many of them should be 


practicable, given good will all round. 
A PIQUANT situation has arisen in Oxford as the 
result of the decision of the City Council to 
increase the fees at all its secondary schools by 25 per 
cent. The proposal has aroused con- 
siderable opposition among the parents 
of the pupils, who have formed a 
committee to organize resistance. It is reported that 
parents are prepared to withdraw the children from the 
schools, and to demand that places shall be found for 
them in the provided elementary schools. As the latter 
are already overcrowded, this might give rise to a 
difficult situation. Members of the City Education 
Committee are to be opposed when they seek re- 
election to the Council, and Parliamentary action is 
also contemplated. It is stated that, by some oversight, 
the City Council delegated more power than they 
should have done to the Education Committee, and 
that in consequence it has now no option but to 
accept the decision—a very extraordinary state of 
affairs. We understand that the great majority of local 
authorities have up to now refrained from increasing 
fees in secondary schools, and, quite apart from educa- 
tional objections, such a form of “ economy ” is bound 
to hit very severely parents who are already sufficiently 
hard pressed. The dispute ought not to be allowed 
to remain in its present state, and we trust that some 
means will be found of reaching an agreed settlement. 


Secondary 
School Fees. 


IDESPREAD interest has been aroused in a 
decision given at the Northamptonshire Assizes, 
when a boy and his father sought to recover damages 
from the governors and Headmaster of 
Wellingborough School for injuries re- 
ceived through an accident. It appears 
that the boy in question, in passing from one room to 
another at the school, had to go by a door leading to 
the playground. As he was doing so, he was struck in 
the eye by a golf ball, which had been hit by another 
boy in the playground, and, as a result, the sight of one 
eye had practically disappeared. The plaintiffs con- 
tended that there was lack of supervision in the play- 
ground, while it was argued for the defence that all 
reasonable precautions had been taken, and that this 
was an unavoidable and unseen accident. The judge 
decided that under the scheme governing the school 
the governors could not be held responsible, but that 
there was a case for the jury in respect of the Head- 
master. The jury returned a verdict against the Head- 
master and assessed the damages at £250 with costs, 
besides an agreed sum for out of pocket expenses. We 
understand that an appeal is being made against this 
decision, which has startled headmasters throughout the 
country. We wonder whether the majority of school 
schemes are so drawn up that the headmaster is respon- 
sible rather than the governors in the event of negligence 
being proved. 


Responsibility 
for Accidents. 
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INT the annual meeting of the National Union of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions, held in Belfast, 
the report of the Committee on Financial Relations 
Hirthien between the State and the Local 
ireland, Authorities was strongly criticized. It 
was held that if the proposals of this 
Committee were carried out, the work in technical 
schools would suffer; yet the needs of Ulster and the 
voluntary demand for technical instruction all over the 
Province call for an expansion of this work. It is pro- 
bably true that, as one speaker said, many pupils now 
in secondary schools, the apparently stupid ones, would 
do much better work at technical schools. The members 
quite rightly emphasized the necessity of keeping all 
apprentices under part-time instruction until they were 
eighteen years of age. 


HE most interesting questions before the Irish 
National Teachers Organization are the com- 
pulsory retirement of women teachers on marriage, and 
The Irish the acceptance of salary “cuts.” To 

Free State, many teachers the Executive Com- 
mittee seems to have made a very good 

bargain with the Government. The economy campaign 
of the Government has made “ cuts ” inevitable for every- 
body, but the Teachers’ Committee used the opportunity 
to settle the awkward pensions difficulty. The settlement 
will require expenditure on the part of the Government. 
No doubt there will be strong attacks made on the 
Executive officers and Committee at the Easter con- 
vention, but they will probably emanate from a limited 
party. The scheme for the retirement of women teachers 
may be officially opposed by the whole organization. 
It is by no means a simple question. Married women 
teachers will be absent sometimes for several months. 
For a dne-teacher school, it is not likely that a really good 
substitute will be found unoccupied to take up the work. 
Yet there are many familiar arguments on the other side. 
A cut of 10 per cent in the grants payable to secondary 
schools will come into force for the school year 1931-32. 


Tee is some ground for the criticism that in 
Ireland educational conferences and meetings 
generally discuss nothing except the amount of money 
coming into teachers’ pockets. The 


sane founding of a branch of the New Educa- 
Fellowship, tion Fellowship is a welcome sign of a 


wider outlook. Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, 
Chairman of the International Council, in a lecture given 
at Trinity College, Dublin, rightly stressed the need 
for a focusing of education on the individual child, not 
on the subject. This is not new, but it is well to say 
it again. One of her hearers, at any rate, felt that to-day, 
as it was thirty-five or forty years ago when he was at 
school, everything depends on the personality of the 
teacher. In a life spent in contact with schools, he has 
since found no teachers with a greater influence than a 
couple of those who taught him nearly half a century ago. 


WE have received a copy of Sir William Beveridge’s 
pamphlet and questionnaire on Family Life, 
issued by the B.B.C., and we desire to commend it to 
the attention of our readers. Some of 
the questions, we understand, have 
evoked a certain degree of mirth, and 
also of indignation. We can understand a man being 
amused by such a question as “ Where did you meet 


Changes in 
Family Life. 
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your wife?” but we cannot understand his being 
annoyed. And even when the questions are still more 
intimate, a sensible man will answer them sincerely, 
because of their strictly scientific purpose, although of 
course he may desire to preserve strict anonymity. 
Changes in social habits, vitally affecting the relations 
between men and women, and therefore the details of 
family life, have unquestionably taken place in recent 
times. We may add that no important changes can take 
place in family life without direct effects upon schools 
and teachers. The teaching profession should therefore, 
we think, rise to the occasion provided by the B.B.C. and 
Sir William Beveridge, both by grappling with the rather 
long and complicated questionnaire themselves, and by 
assisting less well educated folk to do so. 


Cee Education Committee has made arrange- 

ments to test the value of the cinema in the 
class-room as an adjunct to the teaching of geography. 
The experiment is to extend over a 
period of six months, and in order to 
have the method fully tried out half 
a dozen large schools have been 
selected for the purpose. The experiment is to be a 
controlled one in that in each of the selected schools 
two parallel classes will cover the same ground, one 
with the aid of the cinema, the other without. A series 
of eighteen films has been selected, and on these a 
course of forty lessons will be built. The films are 
varied in character—travelogues, nature films, empire 
films, weather and climatic films, &c. In all the schools 
the Pathescope Baby Projector is to be used with a 
o mm. non-inflammable film and a miniature screen. 
The small size has been selected to permit of easy 
conveyance and also for financial reasons. By means 
of a special device, it will be possible to stop the film 
at any point for explanation, and it is hoped, by means 
of side-screens, to show the pictures in semi-daylight 
so that pupils may be enabled to take notes as the lesson 
proceeds. This is a venture that promises to be useful. 
There is divided opinion as to the extent to which the 
cinema can help in the class-room, and a large scale 
experiment of this kind is very well worth trying. 


A Film 
Experiment in 
Glasgow Schools. 


DINBURGH fully maintains its prestige as the 
educational centre in Scotland. Its Education 
Committee has recently issued the annual report in 
which it reviews the work done and 
discusses with judgment and insight 
the principal educational problems of 
the day. The Committee expresses grave concern at 
the serious drop in numbers as the pupils advance 
through the secondary schools. A regrettably large 
number of pupils who enter on a five or six years’ 
secondary course break off before they have pursued 
it very far. This matter was ventilated last year when 
the Secretary for Scotland furnished statistics for the 
whole country, from which it appeared that out of every 
100 who began a secondary course only eleven finished it. 


Education in 
Edinburgh: 


Rises present report gives possible remedies. A sug- 
gestion to concentrate genuine secondary pupils in 
special post-intermediate schools scarcely seems a happy 
solution. It would probably be much 
better to recast some of the courses 
offered in the secondary schools with 
the view of providing something more suited to the 


Improvements 
Suggested. 
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special needs of the pupils. The teaching methods also 
might with advantage be modernized and brought 
more into harmony with the interests and aptitudes of 
the pupils. The report discusses the difficulties pre- 
sented by backward and retarded children. The latter 
are the more easily dealt with. Ill health, late entry 
or frequent change of school largely explain their 
position, and the Committee’s arrangements for regis- 
tering and treating such pupils are admirable. By 
means of remove classes and special instruction much 
is done to put them back into line, but with backward 
children the problem is harder. These as a rule cannot 
be brought up to the normal qualifying standard, and 
it is regrettable that the Committee has felt obliged to 
discontinue some of the classes in which the needs of 
these children were more or less adequately met. 


E might have been taken for granted that Mr. Lees- 
Smith, President of the Board of Education in the 
late Government, would be particularly careful to be 
., Strictly accurate in his references to 
p the teaching profession. But in an 

` article on education written by him 

in Everyman we find the following: “This (improve- 
ment) would not be possible without the unstinted help 
of the teachers, and since the War the nation has set 
itself to obtain men and women who are equal to their 
high calling. It has been the deliberate policy of all 
Governments of the last twelve years to raise the status 
of the teachers to that of a learned profession, and the 
scales of salaries, until the unhappy reduction last year, 
were continuously increased to a level far higher than 
before the War.” Surely Mr. Lees-Smith must know 
that even before the original Burnham agreement had 
come into full operation teachers had to submit to a 
5 per cent “ voluntary ” reduction and to an enforced 
contribution toward superannuation. These cuts, 
together with other adjustments consequent on Lord 
Burnham’s award of 1925, reduced the original scales 
by abour 124 per cent—and on the top of this comes the 
present I0 per cent reduction. Why, then, does 
Mr. Lees-Smith speak of a “ deliberate policy to raise 
salaries ” and of “ continual increase ” when the facts are 
all the other way ? When will it be realized that the pro- 
fession is bearing far more than its share of the national 
burden, and that discontent is consequently increasing ? 


“THE series of articles published by The Times, entitled 

“ Fifty Years,” will be read with interest by those 
who have passed the rubicon. Jubilee is a Jewish feast 
when the trumpet blasts the grand 
sabbatical year, the year following the 
seventh sabbath of years, when slaves 
were liberated. It has the advantage over the centenary 
that many are happily permitted to see both the 
beginning and the end of the period. What great 
changes have been seen in education in the past fifty 
years, even in Oxford, about which Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
writes with first-hand knowledge. “The array of 
science buildings,” he says, “is alone a proof that 
Oxford endeavours to meet the claims of the new 
learning.” He adds that Oxford knows more of the 
world and the world knows more of Oxford. But if 
Oxford has grown and has adapted itself to changed 
conditions (as Mr. Fisher proves) the world values 
increasingly those towers whispering “‘ the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Age.” 


Fifty Years. 


H OW are we to account for the mania for introducing 
—or ought we to say re-introducing—compul- 


sory subjects into examinations ? The attempt to make 


Holy Scripture a compulsory subject 
in Responsions at Oxford was defeated 
in Congregation by 127 votes to 108 
after a division. Presumably this proposal is an after- 
math of the abolition of the special divinity examination 
known as “ divvers.” If Holy Scripture had been 
added as a fifth subject to Responsions, it would mean, 
Mr. Stephen Ryle urged in the course of the debate, 
either a lowering of the standard or the frightening of 
would-be entrants to the University. If, on the other 
hand, the number of subjects remained at four, mathe- 
matics or natural science, modern language or English 
would have to disappear. This dilemma appears to 
have proved insoluble for a small majority of the voters. 


Holy Scripture 
in Responsions. 


M R. BROCKINGTON wisely remarks that the 
administrator’s personality is in the end the 
most important thing about him. Although he cannot 
change his personality, he can, says 
Mr. Brockington, cultivate it. A 
tendency toward hasty judgments can 
be checked; little dishonesties in 
speech and thought can be corrected ; self-satisfaction 
can be met by cultivating a complacent pessimism 
in regard to one’s schemes, and so on. In fact, the 
motto ‘‘ Know thyself,” which is a good one for every- 
body, is especially good for a man placed in a position 
of power and responsibility. But though personality 
is the main thing, Mr. Brockington is clear that there 
is a great deal in the work of an educational adminis- 
trator, which can be, and ought to be, made the subject 
of study and training before he assumes office. Here, 
we may add, England has something to learn from 
America. We fear it is still true that if any one—say, 
from our overseas dominions—wants to study educa- 
tional administration, he will find the help he needs in 
New York rather than in London. We hope that the 
proposed Institute of Education in connexion with 
London University will provide the means of such 
training. 


The Right Men 
for Administration 
Work. 


Fo BE, and other people concerned with edu- 
cation, are apt to concentrate upon their own small 
bit of the great educational field, until they almost 
forget that the great field exists. So 
we get “stunts,” new plans, new 
methods, new ideals, all claiming 
universal efficacy; and so also we 
have people working in each type of educational 
institution who do not know, and seem quite contented 
not to know, what institutions of other types are aiming 
at and trying to do. A paper by Mr. F. J. Gould, 
published in the Soctological Review for October, 1931, 
suggests a corrective for this onesidedness and partial 
blindness. Mr. Gould has long been respected as a 
practical idealist, even by people who may differ from 
him on matters which they regard as vital. His plea 
for what he calls “ an educational synthesis ” is charac- 
teristic of the man. He says it is meant for the philo- 
sophic educationist. If that is so, we think every 
teacher should be included in that category. He should, 
that is to say, cultivate the habit of seeing himself 
and his work in its relation to the whole system of 
which he and his work are a part. 


A Plea for the 
Broad View in 
Education. 
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Reviews 


CLASSICS FOR GIRLS 


Memorandum II on Classics in Girls’ Schools: Latin in 
the Sixth Form, Greek. Drawn up by the Classical 
Panel of the Association of Assistant Mistresses in 
Secondary Schools. (2s. net. University of London 
Press.) 


A careful and excellent piece of work, well worth the 
attention of any teacher of classics, whether man or 
woman, has been completed by the publication of this 
memorandum. It consists of five parts, viz. Latin in the 
Sixth Form, Greek in Girls’ Schools, Outline of Course in 
Latin Literature with Historical Background, Recommen- 
dations for the Arrangement of School Examinations in 
Latin and Greek, and Recommendations for Set Books. 

In Part I points worthy of special commendation are 
that (a) in the subsidiary examination set books should be 
short, (b) the same “ book ” should not be set for School 
Certificate and Higher Certificate Subsidiary, (c) isolated 
Latin sentences should not be set as language tests, (d) 
textual criticism is not suitable for a school course, (e) 
Latin verse composition should not be compulsory, and 
(f) Roman (and Greek) History should not be studied as 
a background to linguistic and literary work. 

Noteworthy points in Part II are (a) that Greck should 
be begun two years after Latin and be given four periods 
a week, (b) that readers should be discarded as soon as 
possible, (c) that a Greek play should be read as a whole, 
even if the choruses are given in an English translation, 
(d) that Xenophon and Homer are the most suitable 
authors for the School Certificate stage, (e) the value of 
some acquaintance with the Greek Anthology, (f) the 
comparative ease of teaching accents if they are taught 
from the beginning, and (g) the value of an Appreciation 
Course in Greek Literature, History, and Art. 

Part III is perhaps a counsel of perfection which few 
schools, either girls’ or boys’, are likely to realize; but 
it was worth doing and may be commended for the 
emphasis laid on (a) verse translation, (b) the literature of 
the Silver Age, (c) Latin as a living language in medieval 
and modern times. 

Part IV seems quite reasonable except as regards prose 
composition. A choice of two passages would make the 
work of examiners more difficult than it already is, and 
two hours—or even one and a half—is sufficient time for 
any such paper. 

Much thought and care have been devoted to Part V, 
for which all teachers of classics—and examiners too— 
ought to be grateful. A point deserving special commen- 
dation is the insistence on the value of letters, both Cicero’s 
—much easier and more attractive than most of his 
speeches—and Pliny’s, as interesting change from the 
military history of which Latin prose mainly consists. 
Even publishers and editors of classical texts might get 
some useful hints. 

One or two omissions may be noted. Plautus and Terence 
have only an incidental reference in Part III, and Lucian 
might well have appeared among the Greek prose authors 
suggested for the School Certificate Examination. He has 
a charm all his own, and some teachers of experience 
would take him before Xenophon, leaving the Anabasis 
until the Anabasis can be read fairly rapidly and its wonder- 
ful story readily enjoyed. 

On another point exception may be taken to the view, 
not only of the Panel, but of the Greek Accents Committee 
of the Classical Association. Greek is much more a living 
language than Latin, and (quite apart from Continental 
and American practice) the accent is—and has probably 
been for centuries—a sivess accent in Greece and the 
Greek-speaking world, as any traveller in the Levant can 
testify. Would it not be good policy to adopt it in reading 
prose? (Poetry can easily be dealt separately, especially 


with pupils familiar with Latin verse.) We might even 
go farther and—as Blackie did in Edinburgh and Jebb in 
Glasgow last century—teach our senior pupils the modern 
pronunciation of Greek and give them occasionally an 
Athens newspaper. They would then, when they come 
to visit the land of Pericles and Plato, be less helpless than 
most of their elders are to-day and might even (given the 
opportunity) speak to M. Venizelos in his own tongue. 
And the success of Miss Waddell’s ‘‘ Book of Medieval 
Latin for Schools ” suggests a companion Book of Medieval 
and Modern Greek, which might perhaps be taken in hand 
by the Modern Greek Department of King’s College, 
London. 

Finally, let our daughters, in company with Tennyson 
and almost all our great Virgilian scholars, past and 
present, retain the traditional spelling, shared by France 
and Italy of the name of the 


“ Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man.” 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DAY 


The Problem of Federalism: a Study in the History of 
Political Theory. By S. Moai. 2 Vols. (36s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


Can the British Empire be federated ? Can India be 
federated ? Can the German Republic remain federated ? 
Such are three of the most insistent political questions of 
the moment. Hence a study of the general problem of 
federalism by a skilled and impartial student is peculiarly 
timely and welcome. Mr. Mogi has done his work remark- 
ably thoroughly and well. It is, indeed, astonishing that a 
Japanese scholar can have acquired so complete a mastery 
of both the English language and literature and the German 
language and literature as these two masterly volumes 
prove him to have done. 

Mr. Mogi divides his study into three parts. In the first 
he treats of American federal ideas. He shows the influence 
upon American publicists of the hints of federal constitu- 
tions given in the writings of ancient and medieval 
thinkers. He traces the development of federal conceptions 
in the minds of modern political philosophers such as 
Kant. Then, turning to America, he presents a detailed 
and most impressive picture of the debates concerning the 
constitution of the thirteen emancipated “ States,” 1783-9, 
and of the final settlement of the still-existing federal 
constitution. This he follows up by an examination of the 
writings of the great nineteenth-century students of 
American federalism, e.g. Alexis de Tocqueville and James 
Bryce. Finally he has a most interesting and illuminating 
section on “the development of American federal ideas 
from the beginning of the twentieth century to the present 
day.” 

The second part of Mr. Mogi’s work is devoted to British 
federal ideas. One is astonished to find how large a place 
federalism occupied in the minds of even strong unitarian 
publicists such as Locke, Hume, and Burke. But it was, 
of course, the necessity of finding federal solutions to the 
constitutional problems of Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa, that brought the general question of federalism 
into the arena of urgent political speculation. Hence we 
have invaluable examinations of the conditions requisite for 
successful federation—a system of organization midway 
between a mere alliance and a completely unitary state— 
from the pens of such consummate thinkers as John Stuart 
Mill and A. V. Dicey. Mr. Mogi seems to have missed 
nothing relevant to his subject. 

The last and longest part—more than two-thirds of the 
whole work—is reserved for an exposition and discussion 
of German federal ideas. From Johannes Althusius to 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Are you Producing a Play this Term ? 


If so, send stamped addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, who can help as follows : 


Many thousands of Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and sizes, 
copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at 
special rates to educational organizations. 

Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage hangings, scenery and 
properties also obtainable. 


Dramatic Library containing every classic and modern play. Any 

. uumber of books, selected by expert librarian according to members’ 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Su ption, 5s. 

Fortnightly Sunday Course of Dramatic Production throughout 


SCHOOL at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, April 1 to 10, 1932. 
Thoroughly practical Course in actual Theatre. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 
trons— 


Pa 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital. 
Students can also attend the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, the National, Cancer, Moorfields, Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes value {£1,300 awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 


FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.H., C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 


THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 
for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, CRAFT HISTORY, 
DECORATIVE WOODWORK & WOOD-FINISHING, 
BOOK CRAFTS, LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN CRAFT WORK FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, and 
ART METAL-WORK, 
JULY 30 to AUGUST 13, 1932 


Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct Seminars, 
assisted by a staff of tts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 
Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination of the College, commencing 
on March 31, 1932. 
Full particulars from “ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave 
Road, London, 8.W. 1. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The World-Wide 
Geographies 


By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE 


This new series is one of the outstanding successes 
among recent publications. The author is not only a 
brilliant teacher, but is able to communicate his know- 
ledge and enthusiasm through the medium of vivid 
descriptive writing. These qualities, aided by the most 
remarkable and varied set of pictorial and diagrammatic 
illustrations that have ever appeared in school books, 
account for the fact that the first four books have been 
reprinted three or four times and the fifth already once. 
Books I and II, limp cloth, 18. 9d. ; cloth boards, 2s. 
Books III and IV, limp cloth, as.; cloth boards, 28. 3d. 


Book V, limp cloth, 2s. 6d.; cloth boards, 28. gd. 


Book I. Seeing the World. 
Book II. Peoples and Homes of other Lands. 
Book III. Exploring the British Isles. 

Book IV. The World we Live in. 
Book V. North and South America. 


Simplified Algebra 


By HERBERT McKAY 


Pupil’s Books, I-III, 18. 6d. each. 
Teacher’s Books, I-III, 28. 6d. net each. 


Three books, making the subjcct as easy as possible for 
children just beginning. 


The Faraday Books 
of Practical Science 


By F. J. THORPE 
Principal of the Technical Institute, Wellingborough 


as. each. 


Books I-III ready; IV, V in the press 
I. General. 
Il. Heat. 
Chemistry of the Home. 
IV. Magnetism and Electricity. 
V. Light and Sound. 


Teacher’s Book, with copious notes, suggestions, and 
illustrative diagrams, cloth boards. 


3s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Warwick Square London, E.C. 4 
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Hans Kelsen the whole long succession of political philoso- 
phers have been searched for relevant conceptions by the 
indefatigable zeal of Mr. Mogi. Years of diligent reading 
must be represented in this unique collection of material. 
It is a storehouse of information for students. 


We most cordially commend this remarkable compila- 
tion to the careful attention not only of students of political 
institutions, but also of publicists who are engaged in 
seeking federal solutions to some of the outstanding prob- 
lems of present-day politics. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


Auto-Education Guides. By Dr. Jessie WHITE. II. A BC of 
Language Teaching. Second Edition. Entirely Re-written. 
(1s. net.) IV. A BC of Development through Senses and Mus- 
cles. Second Edition. (7d. net. Auto-Education Institute.) 
These two little books may help to introduce a large number 
of parents and teachers to the Auto-Education Guides to the 
Montessori method of teaching. Book II has been entirely 
re-written, because the publication of Book IV made a good deal 
of the original “ABC of Language Teaching ” unnecessary. 
The sense-training exercises are, of course, preliminary, and 
meant for children aged 2 to 4, and teachers who try them with 
neglected children of 5 and 6 are bound to meet with disappoint- 
ment. The method of language teaching described in Book II 
is meant for children of 5 who have been through a course of 
sense-training. Itis a pity that the price of the necessary appara- 
tus is not stated in the book. 


(1) Educational Policy tn Soviet Russia. 
Prof. S. HESSEN. (7s. 6d. King.) 

(2) History of Russian Educational Policy (1701-1917). By 
Dr. N. Hans. (ios. 6d. net. King.) 

Dr. Hans was already known as the author of “ Principles of 
Educational Policy ” (1929), when the volume “ Educational 
Policy in Soviet Russia ” appeared under the joint authorship 
of Drs. Hans and Hessen (1930). Dr. Hessen was formerly 
Professor of Education in the University of Petrograd, and 
Dr. Hans was Director of Education at Odessa. Their book is an 
exposition, as authoritative as is possible in the circumstances, 
of what has happened to Russian education since the revolution. 
But not even a revolutionary government can make a country 
get away from its own past, and so the authors devoted their first 
chapter to the “ Pre-Bolshevist Period.” Meantime Dr. Hans 
had been contemplating the publication of his * History of 
Russian Educational Policy,” written as a doctor’s thesis at 
King’s College, London, under the eye of Prof. Dover Wilson and 
of Sir Bernard Pares. As a convinced democrat, Dr. Hans is 
out of sympathy with any form of dictatorship, even that of the 
Communist party. But he has the gift of writing as impartially 
as is psychologically possible, and his work is throughout a 
model of thoroughness. The presence of Dr. Hans in this country 
as a political emigrant from his own must be a misfortune for 
him, but to us it is a clear gain to have among us one who knows 
Russia as only a Russian can know it, and who writes English 
so well. The story he has to tell in his latest book is exceedingly 
interesting to the student of comparative education, because the 
school system of Russia happens to be one of the oldest in 
Europe. It is interesting also in a more general sense, because, 
as the author says, ‘‘ educational policy in many respects expresses 
the character of the government even better than economic and 
political measures.”’ 


The Education of Children under Seven. 
(7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This book is manifestly written by one who combines in herself 
sound learning, a broad outlook on education and on life, and a 
practical insight into her subject which could not have been 
attained except by studying it on the spot—i.e. in the schools 
themselves. The chapters on nursery schools and classes, infant 
schools, buildings, equipment, and organization, are all excellent. 
Those on school occupations (a word which, as we know Miss Sturt 
would agree, is better than “ subjects ’’) are full of wise sug- 
gestions. There are some good and progressive teachers who would 
have put certain things in a rather different perspective—who 
would, for example, have made the project, or centre of interest, 
more fundamental in an infants’ school than the author seems to 
make it. But Miss Sturt does not omit anything that is essential, 
and she has an advantage not always possessed by authors of 
books of this kind, that she can really write English. We select 
a few points which will serve to show the author’s position. She 
is commendably direct and plain-spoken on little children’s 
physical needs, and on the lamentable failure of many schools 


By Dr. N. Hans and 


By Mary STURT, 


(chiefly provided by religious bodies) to meet those needs. She 
is clear and sound on the great difference between a nursery 
school and a nursery class. She sees that the difficulties of indi- 
vidual teaching only mean finding a new technique to take the 
place of the one which has been elaborated for class teaching. 
She knows how possible it 1s (sometimes through subtle psycho- 
logical causes) that a child should be extremely slow in learning 
to read, and yet develop into a capable man or woman. She 
denounces indignantly, but not without giving good reasons, a 
premature regard for accuracy in infant-school work. And, to 
complete a list of selections which might be much extended, she 
explains why the “three R's” cannot be the be-all and end-all 
of the work of a good infants’ school. Miss Sturt has made a 
valuable and timely contribution to the subject, and we expect 
her book to be widely used in training institutions for teachers of 
young children. 


Comenius. By Prof. M. W. KEATINGE. 
Publishing Co.) 

The latest addition to the McGraw-Hill Education Classics 
consists of a reprint in a slightly shortened form of the ‘‘ Great 
Didactic,” which was first translated into English by 
Dr. Keatinge in 1896. The introduction on the life of Comenius 
and his educational views was written especially for this edition, 
and shows clearly how useful the ‘‘ Great Didactic ’’ may be as 
a channel through which to introduce students to modem 
educational problems. Comenius’s breadth of view, his interest 
in method, especially the method of language teaching, and the 
amazing modernity of his system of organization of schools, all 
combine to make his chapters fruitful starting points for dis- 
cussions of modern positions. The book is well printed, and the 
illustrative pages from the textbooks of Comenius add to its 
attractiveness. 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia Universtty, 1930. Edited by Prof. I. L. 
KANDEL. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

Fourth Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 1931. 
of Proceedings. (21s. net. Bell.) 

The Triumph of the Dalton Plan. By Dr. C. W. KIMMINS and 
BELLE RENNIE. (6s. Nicholson & Watson.) 

Industry and Education in Soviet Russia. By J. G. CROWTHER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

The School House, Rugby. Jottings from School House Annals, 
with an Annotated List of the Heads of the House stnce 1857. 
By E. Davies. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Education of the Backward Child. By Prof. D. KENNEDY-FRASER. 
(6s. net. University of London Press.) 

Problems for the Schoolroom: English, Arithmetic, Science. 
Nature Study, Geography, General. By H. McKay. (2s. 6d, 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Herbert Spencer on Education. Edited by F. A. CaAVENAGH. 
(6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Children We Teach: Seven to Eleven Years. By Dr. SUSAN 
Isaacs. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Culture and Anarchy. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited with an 
Introduction by Dr. J. D. Witson. (6s. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Supervision in the Secondary School. By Prof. H. B. ALBERTY. 
and V. T. THAYER. (9s. net. Heath.) 

Public Schools: Their Failure and Their Reform. By L. B. 
PEKIN. (7s. 6d. The Hogarth Press.) 

The Child at Home: his Occupations and First Lessons. By 
NANCY CaTTy. (3s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Five College Plans. Columbia. By Dean H. E. HAWKES. 
Harvard. By Dean A. C. HanrorpD. Swarthmore. By 


(12s. net. McGraw-Hill 


Report 


President F. AYDELOTTE. Wabash. By President L. B. 
Hopkins. Chicago. By Dean C. S. BouCHER. (148. net. 
New York: Columbia University Press. London: Oxford 


University Press.)- (Continued on page 178) 
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A COMPLETE SCHOOL SUPPLY 
SERVICE 


R efe ee The Educational Supply Association 


offer to the Teaching Profession a complete service respecting all 
School Supplies and particularly invite all interested to call at 
Li h ra ESAVIAN HOUSE and make use of the Reference Library of 
ry School Books. It comprises more than 11,000 Volumes, embracing 
the latest books in every branch of School Work. The books are 
all marked with published prices and arranged under subjects. 


Stationery FINE QUALITY STATIONERY 


High-grade School Stationery for every requirement always in 

Be ad stock. The E.S.A. Exercise Books are not only exceptional in 
Regut S1 le AY quality, but they are distinctive in style and bound in several ranges 
of bright, pleasing, strong covers. The prices are most economical. 

Exercise Books with 40 pages range from 108. 9d. per gross. Samples 


Boo ks | and full particulars will be gladly sent to Principals. 


DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
The E.S.A. Furniture Works at Stevenage are equipped for the 


; production of high-grade School Furniture at very keen prices 
F ur ni f ur 4 —Locker Desks, Table Desks, Infants’ Tables and Chairs, Folding 


Desks and Tables, Cupboards, Honours Boards, School Lockers, 


Art Desks, Science Benches, Gymnastic Apparatus, &c. A complete 
Rewa T. ds display at the E.S.A. Showrooms. 
EXCEPTIONAL BOOK SERVICE > 
Unifo Ym The E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for speed and accuracy. 
The stock of School Books kept at Esavian House occupies an area 


of 37,000 ft. This great stock enables the E.S.A. to execute most 
orders immediately on receipt. Best Discounts. 


THE E.S.A. SCHOOL SERVICE 
The E.S.A. School Service is both prompt and accurate. Very large 


Che mi C als stocks of School Stationery, Requisites, and Apparatus are available 
for immediate delivery. Motors deliver orders daily in the Greater 
London area. 


CATALOGUES 
H andy or k The following are issued and will be sent free to Principals: 


STATIONERY . REQUISITES . BOOKS . REWARDS 
A FURNITURE . HANDWORK . KINDERGARTEN 
Kindergarten .. CHEMICALS, &c. . UNIFORM . SPORTS 


Sports 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


—_— 


ee ee —— 1 
1 


e ae | el D ESAVIAN HOUSE 
a U: 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 


School Suppliers since 1872 


4 i ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
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GEOGRAPHY 
(1) France: a Regional and Economic Geography. By H. } A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. By 
ORMSBY. (21s. net. Methuen.) J. N. L. Baker. (12s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
(2) An Elementary Geography of the Gold Coast. By D. T. | Nelson’s World Gazetteer and Geographical Dictionary. Edited 
ADAMS. (3s. University of London Press.) by Dr. J. GUNN. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
(1) As no detailed geographical study of France exists in The Northern Lands. By Dr. E. D. LABORDE. (3s. 3d. Cam- 
the English language, the publication of this volume will be bridge University Press.) 
welcomed by many classes of readers and students. For many | The Living World Geographies. By J. T. Muttey. Book VII. 


years the author has made a close study of the geography of 
France, and the results of her investigations are here set out 
in a scholarly and systematic manner. After an introductory 
chapter on the climatic conditions of France, the work is divided 
into two sections : (1) regional studies ; (2) economic geography. 
In the regional section the studies are generally based on the 
river basins, except for areas such as Brittany and the French 
Alps. The economic section emphasizes the interdependence 
of the various regions, particularly with regard to communi- 
cations by water, road, and railway. At the end of each chapter 
is a useful bibliography of books and articles, from which supple- 
mentary information can be obtained. (2) The geography 
master at Achimota College has specially written this textbook 
for schools in the Gold Coast Colony. The principles of geography 
are introduced through examples and illustrations with which 
the pupils in the Gold Coast schools are familiar; that is, the 
Homeland is made the basis of the geography teaching. The 
book is well written, clearly printed, and adequately illustrated. 
In this country, many students will probably be glad to use a 
book which provides them with a detailed account of an inter- 
esting part of the British Empire. 


Roman Britain: the Objects of Trade. 
(5s. net. Blackwell.) 


The preparation of this book must have entailed much patient 
research on the part of the author; his aim is to show the extent 
of our knowledge concerning the trade and industry of Roman 
Britain from the time of Claudius to the fourth century. The 
articles are grouped under headings, such as forest products, 
precious stones, metals, pottery, and textiles. At the beginning 
of a chapter, a general description of a group is given, and this 
is followed by a tabular list of (a) articles, and (b) the places 
where they have been found. 


By Dr. L. C. WEsrt. 


The World's Food and Commerce. (Paper, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 


2s. Arnold.) 
Black’s Geography Pictures. Selected and Edited by J. Farr- 
GRIEVE. Set VIII. Europe. (1s. Black.) 


The Baltic Region : a Study in Physical and Human Geography. 
By Dr. E. G. Woops. (18s. net. Methuen.) 

A Primer of Economic Geography: an Introductory Survey. 
By Prof. L. W. HYDE. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

The World and its Commerce: a Primer of Commercial Geo- 
graphy. Third Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

A Graded Course of Geography. Book IV. Fourth Year. Principles 


of Geography, Asia, Europe. Part II. Europe. (1s. gd. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

The African Handbook and Traveller's Guide. Edited by O. 
MARTENS and Dr. O. KARSTEDT. (Ios. 6d. net. Allen & 


Unwin. 

The World ia its Peoples: Showing the Influence of Nature 
upon Man in Different Parts of the World. By E. R. SHEAR- 
MUR. Third Edition. (1s. 6d. Johnston.) 

Bacon's All Essentials School Atlas: Containing Maps Showing 
Contours, Isobars, Isotherms, Rainfall, Vegetation, Popula- 
tion, Productions, Communications, Political Boundaries, 
&c., and a Complete Alphabetical Index to Names. (2s. 
Bacon.) 

Memory Maps of England and Wales. Constructed by E. S. 
Mawe. 1. Rivers. 2. Mountains. 3. Political. (1s. 6d. net 
the set. Bale & Danielsson.) 

Life Overseas. Australia. By E. Youna and S. C. GILMOUR. 
(8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

The Practical Outlook Geographies. Book III. The British Isles. 
By G. T. McKay. (2s. 3d. Blackie.) 

The Oxford Advanced Atlas. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. (1os. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


HISTORY 


The Corridors of Time. VII. Merchant Venturers in Bronze. By 

H. PEAKE and H. J. FLEURE. (5s. net, Clarendon Press.) 

An authoritative and well-illustrated survey of bronze age 
civilization. 


Ancient Civilization. By Prof. H. WEBSTER. (7s. 6d. Heath.) 

Prof. Webster's textbooks of history are amongst the most 
workmanlike and attractive of those issued in America at the 
present day. Unfortunately, the variety of their titles exceeds 
the variety of their contents. The volume before us is really a 
new and extensively revised edition of the author’s “ Ancient 
History,” issued originally in 1913, and both works have a large 
factor in common with Prof. Webster’s “ World History ” (1921) 
and his ‘“‘ History of Mankind ” (1928). Under this new title 
of “ Ancient Civilization,” Prof. Webster devotes three chapters 
to pre-history and oriental history, seven chapters to Greece, 
seven to Rome, and three to the beginnings of medieval history. 
The book is beautifully printed and is lavishly furnished with 
excellent maps and invaluable illustrations. Altogether it is 
a fascinating work. 


Napoleon. By F. M. KIRCHEISEN. 
LAWRENCE. (30s. net. Howe.) 
Herr Kircheisen is a scholar who has devoted his whole life 
to the study of Napoleon Bonaparte. The results of his labours 
are, first, a bibliography comprising nearly 100,000 items; 
secondly, a detailed history running to nine large volumes, 
entitled ‘‘ Napoleon I: sein Leben und seine Zeit”; and, 
finally, a short epitome of this last colossal work, called 
‘“ Napoleon I: ein Lebensbild.’’ It is this epitome which 
Mr. H. St. Lawrence has translated into excellent English in the 
volume before us. In 760 octavo pages, we have a survey based 
on the most recent researches of the whole career of the great 
Corsican adventurer. Mr. St. Lawrence, by rendering into 
English this authoritative sketch, has conferred a real favour 
upon British students. 


Translated by H. ST. 


A History of England. By R. M. Rayner. Section I. (1603- 
1783). Section II. (1688-1815). Section III. (1784-1930). 
Reissue. (4s. each part. Longmans.) 

Social Life in England: from Saxon Times to the Present Day. 
By J. FINNEMORE. (3s. 6d. Black.) 

Disarmament and Security since Locarno, 1925-1931: Being the 
Political and Technical Background of the General Dts- 
armament Conference, 1932. By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The March of History. Book Va. The End of the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present Day. By W. H. McHAFFIE. (3s.) 
Book VII. From Earliest Times to Present Day. By 
G. S. Maxton and E. H. Dance. (3s. 3d. McDougall’s 
Educational Co.) 

Poland, 1914-1931. 
Unwin.) 

The Civilization of France: an Introduction. By E. R. CURTIUS. 
Translated by OLIVE Wyon. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By R. Macwray. (15s. net. Allen & 


A New History of England. By J. D. G. Davies. Part II. 
1485-1689 A.D. (3s. Heinemann.) 
The Living Past: a Sketch of Western Progress. By F. S. 


MarVIN. Fifth Edition. (5s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A Class-Book of Irish History. By J. Carty. Book IV. From 
the Act of Union to the Present Day. (1s. Macmillan.) 
Ourselves and the Community. By E. E. REYNOLDs. (3s. 6d. 

Cambridge University Press.) 
The Spanish Inquisition. By Prof. A. S. TURBERVILLE. (2s. 6d. 
net. Butterworth.) 
A History of Sweden. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
Studies in Law and Politics. By Prof. H. J. Lasxi. (10s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
The Transition from Roman Britain to Christian England, 
A.D. 368-664. By G. SHELDON. (10s. net. Macmillan.) 
(Continued on page 180) 


By Prof. A. A. STOMBERG. (40s. net. 
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POSTAL TUITION 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE 
INTERS. (External) | B.A. B.Sc. ECON.| B.COM. 


1931 (External) ayes 31 (External) Rit Se 925-31 (External) 1925- 3I 


e 


MATRICULATION 
103I 


204 159 145 121° 130' 


* Representing MORE THAN HALF the successful candidates. t Including the ONLY HONOURS awarded in 1929 


PROSPECTUS FREE 


with Specimen Lesson (please mention Exam.) from the Secretary, Department E1, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS: DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD, 


BRITISH-MADE 
STUTIS OPTICAL PROJECTION 
ee Te ce SOCIT. APPARATUS 
(Open to other professions) FOR 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first yat s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


For farther information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 


(Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 
Training School for Orthopædic Nurses, Masseuses, and Optical Lanterns, Science Lanterns, &c. 
Medical Gymnasts 
This school is situated in a healthy district just outside the town, and accepts 


ee ee Ce a ae ie e. They are trained during four years EPIDIASCOPES 


, and for the Conjoint and Medical Electricity 


an of py eorn ' Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. Excellent 
is obtained th all the decercnents of ie hospital, end ia the odf Prices from £30 
department of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. EL NOW y 
Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given b -INTEN ITY REA 
rig e of the Honorary Staffs of both hae tt rely also a course of Fratello Med NEW HIGH S MOD D 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham University. SAE i eh Mp i ad 
Probationer oes are paid a ariig t when they are concentrating on List sent post free on request 
the examinations of the C Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. ‘=< NEWTON & C0. —, 
An 18-months’ course when resident or ori -resident students are prepared for 
eae ee ane ake eee eter || i od 
y A ees : non-resident. B ees are paid 
O DAAE Auden, tet a NE sedicio Da Riton Tei Tiea made T MANUFACTURERS 
For prospectus apply to 72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfield. 
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MATHEMATICS 


A Concise Arithmetic. By S. H. J. Cox. (4s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

This volume is a collection of exercises with a few specimen 
examples worked out before some of them. A teacher who 
knows how he wants to present his subject-matter will find 
it a useful collection, for he will have at his disposal a large 
number of graded examples for both oral and written work, 
without finding space wasted by verbose introductory matter 
which he can supply himself. It is surprising to find a section 
on recurring decimals quite early in the book, and most teachers 
will prefer to omit this. Also, we think it a mistake to intro- 
duce a section on stocks without saying anything about shares, 
which are an easier introduction to the difficult idea that some- 
thing which has a nominal money value can fluctuate in price. 
The book includes exercises on all the arithmetic required up 
to Matriculation standard, but a set of thirty specimen examina- 
tion papers of Common Entrance standard and Public Schools 
Scholarship standard shows presumably the class of school for 
which the book is primarily intended. 


A Second Course in Arithmetic. By W. G. BORCHARDT. 
Rivingtons.) 

This volume continues the First Course and, beginning with 
percentage, covers all the usual arithmetical work with sections 
on financial subjects, logarithms, mensuration, and a brief 
introduction to trigonometrical ratios. There are brief but 
satisfactory expositions of method, and the examples are numer- 
ous and varied. 


An Introduction to the Mathematics of Map Projections. By 
R. K. Mettuisu. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This is a useful addition to the very small group of English 
works dealing with the theory of map projections. The map- 
maker aims to preserve as far as possible proportionality of 
distances and areas and equality of angles, but since the spheroid 
cannot be developed into a plane, these aims cannot be attained 
simultaneously. Compromises are inevitable and various ways 
of effecting these produce different kinds of projection. The 


(2s. 6d. 


reader with a moderate mathematical equipment, including 
some calculus, should have no difficulty in following the dis- 
cussions of the very interesting problems which the subject 
offers for consideration. 


The Teaching of Elementary Algebra. By C. V. DURELL. (38. 6d. 
net. Bell.) 

The Theory of Groups and Quantum Mechanics. By Prof. H. 
WEYL. Translated from the Second (Revised) German 
Edition by Prof. H. P. ROBERTSON. (21s. net. Methuen.) 

Mental Arithmetic and Intelligence Tests. By H. SmitH. Book I. 
For Children 9 Years Old. Book II. For Children 10 Years 
Old. Book III. For Children 11 Years Old. Book IV. For 
Children 12 Years Old. Book V. For Children 13 Years 


Old. Book VI. For Children 14 and 15 Years Old. (6d. 
each. Oliver & Boyd.) 
Vector Analysis: with Applications to Physics. By Prof. R. 


Authorized Translation from the Sixth German 
(12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


Book IV. 

Test Papers in Arithmetic. By W. SmitH. Parts I and II. (9d. 
each. Murray.) 

The Junior Book-Keeper. By L. B. Daey. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Contour Geometry and its Applications to Earthwork Design and 
Quantities. By Prof. A. H. JAMESON. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Cartesian Tensors. By Dr. H. JEFFREYS. (5s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A School Calculus. By E. P. Oakes. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The New Graded Arithmetics. By W. Smitu. (Books I, ITI. 
Paper, 5d. each. Limp Cloth, 7d. each. Book III. Paper, 
6d. Limp Cloth, 8d. Book IV. Paper, 7d. Limp Cloth, od. 
Book V. Paper, 8d. Limp Cloth, 1od. Teacher's Books 
I-III. rs. 6d. net each. IV and V. 2s. net each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

School Mathematics : for First Year Students in Secondary and 
Other Schools. By L. CRosLAND. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


GANS. 
Edition by WINIFRED M. DEANs. 

The Wide Outlook Arithmetics. By C. W. SAuRIN. 
(1s. 2d. Blackie.) 


MUSIC 


VOCAL MUSIC 


An admirable feature of a batch of new unison and two-part 
songs from Messrs. Paxton is the issue in cheap leaflet form of 
the words and melody of each number. The price is generally 
td. or 2d., with a proportionate reduction for quantities of 
twenty-five. This concession will be a boon to many schools 
where the question of cost often militates against an adequate 
supply of new music. The songs range from easy to moderately 
difficult, and amongst those which may be recommended are 
“ When the Moon is Up,” “ The Barque Bounds Light” and 
“ Shopping,” by Alec Rowley; “ A Windy Day,” by R. H. 
Walthew; and P. J. Mansfield’s “ Rowing Song ”’ and “ Bells.” 
All these are unison songs. For two-part singing, there are 
arrangements of Schumann's ‘ Traumerei’’ and Schubert’s 
“ Cradle Song,” and two excellent examples in ‘‘ Spring ” and 
“ Under the Greenwood Tree,” by P. J. Mansfield. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
| VOCAL 

Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

WaLrorpD DavirEs. Easter Processional, ‘‘O Filii et Filiae.” 
Charles Wood. “ O Thou Central Orb.” St. George’s Chapel 
Choir, conducted by Sir Walford Davies. DX 316. 4s. 

MENDELSSOHN. “O for the Wines of a Dove.” BacH-GouNop. 
“ Ave Maria.” Sung by Isobel Baillie, with organ. DX 3o1. 


4s. 
Traditiona! Nursery Rhymes. Parts III and IV (arranged by 
Mrs. J. M. McBain from “ Traditional Songs and Tunes for 
Little Folk.”) Sung by Annette Blackwell. DB 706. 2s. 6d. 
W. H. Souirr. ‘A Serzeant of the Line.” Newton. “ The 
Drum Major.” Sung by Harry Dearth. DX 300. 4s. 

The Easter Processional must be placed amongst the very best 
of recent choral records. The singing lives, whether in the quiet 
opening phrases, where the sense of distance and space is quite 
remarkably suggested, or in the gradual approach to the glorious 
closing climax of voices and organ. In the late Dr. Charles 


Wood’s anthem, there is again a warm and vital quality in the 
singing. Miss Isobel Baillie’s purity of voice, combined with a 
rare steadiness of tone, will always make a new record by her 
very acceptable. The Mendelssohn air and the “ Ave Maria ” 
which Gounod grafted on to the first Prelude of Bach’s “ 48,’’ 
are here sung with a delightfully fresh and unaffected expression. 
Miss Blackwell's singing of the Nursery Rhymes is a real joy ; 
style, words and accompaniment are all just right. A descriptive 
leaflet, containing a brief and interesting history of the tunes is 
a useful supplement to this record. Mr. Harry Dearth sings a 
couple of favourite ditties in his usual robust style. 


NEW LANGUAGE RECORDS 


“ Deutsche Jugend.” Findlay-Gregg Language Series. German 
Set 1. Columbia Records, LX 138 to LX 143. 6s. each. 

This new addition to the Findlay-Gregg language series of 
records was briefly noticed in November last. The complete 
set has now arrived and confirms the idea of its value to the 
teacher, previously gained from the hearing of a specimen 
record. The dialogue, based upon a number of everyday scenes 
and incidents, is natural and spontaneous, and German folk- 
songs have been most effectively introduced. The recording 
throughout is exceptionally clear and distinct. The records, 
which are issued in an album, are accompanied by an illustrated 
book giving the text, which has been prepared by Prof. J. J. 
Findlay, of Manchester University, who has also added appro- 
priate and helpful notes. 


The “ Star” Edition of 101 Christmas Carols: a Collection of 
the Most Popular Carols. Arranged for Optional Unison 
or Four-Part Harmony Singing. (1s. net. Paxton.) 

A Miniature History of Opera: for the General Reader and the 
Student. By P. A. SCHOLES. (Is. 6d. net. Paper, Is. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Youth's Own Song Book: a Collection of Well-Known Air 
Arranged in Simple Four-Part Harmony. (6d. net. Paxton.) 

(Continued on page 182) 
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University 
Tutorial Press 


CLASSBOOKS IN BIOLOGY 


Botany for Matriculation 


By Francis Cavers, D.Sc., Second Edition, Revised 
by L. C. Fox, M.A. 6s. 6d. 


This book is specially adapted to the best modern 
methods of teaching the subject, and is of the standard 
of the London University Matriculation syllabus in 
Botany. 


Botany for Schools 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc. 

| Ready shortly. 

A new book designed to meet the requirements of the 
various School Certificate examinations. The style is 
interesting and the treatment in line with modern 
methods of teaching. 


Janior Botany 
By Dr. Francis Cavers. 8g. 6d. 


For use in Junior Forms; encourages observation 
and experiment on living plants, and the study of 
adaptation to environment. 


Biology for Schools 
By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc. 


Specially suitable for pupils preparing for School 
Certificate examinations, this book deals with the main 
characteristics of plant and animal life. The language 
is simple and the book is copiously illustrated. 


The Dissection of the Frog — 


By R. H. WuHiITEHOusE, D.Sc., and A. J. GROVE, 
D.Sc., M.A. 23. 


Provides instructions which will enable beginners to 
perform dissections without supervision and gives full 
details as to the carrying out of the practical work, 
and the making of laboratory notes and diagrams. 


Chemistry and Physics for Botany Students 
By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc. 8s. 


Covers the work on Chemistry and Physics included 
in the Botany syllabuses for the Oxford and Cambridge 
School Certificate. 


Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications 
post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press Dd. 


25 HIGH ST., NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BLACK’S 
HISTORY BOOKS 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 
By JOHN FINNEMORE 


NOW READY 
Shortened ONE-VOLUME Edition. a 


With 75 Illustrations, Questions and Exercises. 
Price 38. 6d. 
The edition in two volumes. Price 2s. 6d. each 
Vol. I. FROM SAXON TIMES TO 1608 (78 illustrations) 
Vol. II. FROM 1603 TO PRESENT DAY (57 illustrations) 


Finnemore’s ‘‘ Social Life’ in two volumes is already famous for 
its entertaining and readable descriptions of the several departments 
of the evervday life of English people through the centuries. While 
the larger two-volume edition still increases in popularity, there has 
been a demand for a shortened one-volume version. This has been 
prepared with the greatest care that it shall not suffer by abbreviation, 
reset and well printed, with questions to each section, and with a 
number of fresh illustrations from contemrorary sources, it is a well- 
balanced and engrossing account of English social life from earliest 
times to the present day. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN WALES 
By JOHN FINNEMORE 
Second Edition, with 64 illustrations (four full- 
page in colour). Price 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF 


ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
By H. L. BURROWS, M.A. 
Containing 36 illustrations, Questions, &c. 


Price 38. 

A brief account of social and industrial conditions in pre-Norman 
times is followed by a description of England as revealed in Domesday 
Book. Such important subjects as life and industry on a manor, the 
growth of towns and the dev2lopment of trade, the gilds, the course 
of the Black Death, and the effects it produced, monastic life and the 
treatment of poverty in medieval England, are fully discussed. Tudor 
England is portrayed in a series of interesting chapters, and the latter 
part of the book deals with the vast and far-reaching results of the 
Industrial Revolution. 


CRAFTSMEN AND MERCHANTS 
By F. L. BOWMAN 
The Outlines of Economic History for Young 
People. Containing 32 Illustrations, Questions, 
&c. Price 28. 6d. 


This little book is not only an introduction to the more serious study 
of these subjects, but for those who will take their places, sooner or 
later, upon the farms, in the factories, mines, and markets, and upon 
the highways. It suggests some of the origins of the conditions they 
will find there at the present time. It traces the romantic history of a 
few of the everyday things around us, which we usually accept without 
a thought for the manner in which we came to possess them. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 
By C. J. HALL 
With 29 Illustrations (eight full-page), also 


Questions and Exercises. Price 3s. 6d. 


This volume gives a spirited account of the progress of English 
agriculture and of the life of rural England from the earliest times to 
the present day. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 
By C. J. HALL 
A School Edition 
Containing introduction and brief biographies 


of the principal persons mentioned 


Price 2s. 6d. 


All teachers of Historv are agreed upon the importance, in dealing 
with the seventeenth century, of introducing to their pupils Pepys's 
Diary ; yet, as it stands, the Diary is of too great an extent for the 


purpose. 
This selection has been made in order to meet the difficulty. 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD. * 5 Té Son, V Y^FE, 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Plato and His Dialogues. By G. L. Dickinson. (6s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The six chapters comprised in this volume were originally 
delivered as a series of broadcast talks, the only substantial 
difference between the spoken and the printed word being that 
in the latter the quotations from Plato have been extended. 
The origin of the book is a clear indication of its scope and pur- 
pose. Mr. Dickinson here writes for the intelligent man in the 
- Street who has heard of Plato’s profound influence, and who 
wants to have that influence explained in terms that he can 
understand. Mr. Dickinson at once puts such a reader at the 
right point of view, by insisting that Plato, so far from being a 
back number, was deeply concerned with the same problems that 
beset us now, but in the simpler and more direct forms that were 
natural to the civilization amid which he lived. The number of 
people who study the classics at first hand will never again be 
what it has been. All the more important is it that those who 
know should enable others to catch something of the spirit of 
the great thinkers of antiquity by means of translations and 
popular expositions. Mr. Dickinson has here performed a real 
service of this kind, as he has done in several of his previous 
publications. 


Religion, Morals and the Intellect. By F. E. POLLARD. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The author finds in modern life a tendency to relegate the 
intellect to a subordinate position in the human soul, and the 
aim of his book is to re-instate it as the only reliable guide to 
significant truth, in the realms of ethics, psychology and religion. 
Some of his readers may accuse him of neglecting the importance 
of feeling, especially in the chapters on religion; others may 
feel that he has shown too plainly his bias toward Quaker theory 
and practice; but many will be reassured by his assurance, 
and stimulated to maintain the struggle against intellectual 
sloth. 


The Platonic Epistles. Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by J. HARWARD. (15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Hume's Philosophy of Human Nature. By Prof. J. LAIRD. 
(12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


(5s. net. 


Fields of Psychology: a Study of Man and His Environment. 
By Prof. G. D. Hiccinson. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The object of this book is to give the beginner a survey of 
the more important problems, methods, and materials of 
psychology which will suffice for those who have no need to go 
further, and will direct others to the fields they would like 
more fully to explore. Although the book is not confined to 
American psychologies, it bears the stamp of its American 
Origin. Part I aims at giving a working knowledge of different 
schools of psychology; Part II is concerned with problems of 
development, and includes chapters on the doctrine of evo- 
lution, the psychology of the animal, the development of the 
human race, the psychology of individual development and of 
the group; Part III begins with an interesting chapter on 
individual and racial differences, and is followed by several 
chapters on applied psychology, including one on education; 
Part IV is devoted to problems of abnormal psychology. Prof. 
Higginson may be congratulated on the skill with which his 
work has been accomplished. His matter is well arranged, his 
facts are abundant and carefully selected, disputed questions 
are fairly stated, and opposing solutions of problems are dis- 
cussed. References for further reading are given, and the book 
can be recommended as an attractive introduction to the facts 
and ideas of most significance for American psychologists 
at the present day. 


Contemporary Schools of Psychology. 
WORTH. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
There is so much psychology written by persons who obviously 
began to specialize too soon, or at any rate seem doomed to wear 
the blinkers provided by a particular “’ school,” that it is a real 
treat to come across such a book as Prof. Woodworth’s. Heisa 
genuinely learned man, and, what is not at all the same thing, 
he is a wise man, able to see things in their just proportions. 
He takes the several ‘‘schools’’ of psychology that have 
flourished since the opening of the present century—the existen- 
tial, the behaviouristic, the Gestalt, the psycho-analytic, and the 
purposive—and gives the reader a clear account of each of them. 
This account is critical as well as expository, and it is made all 
the more interesting because the author connects his exposition 
with the work of the chief researchers in each “school.” His 


By Prof. R. S. Woop- 


breadth of view is especially apparent in the excellent chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Middle of the Road,” with which the book ends. 
The existentialist, he says, concentrates on sensation until he 
regards it as the ultimate thing in psychology. But the Gestalt 
psychologist does the same with patterning, the behaviourist 
with motor and glandular behaviour, the purposivist with purpose 
and striving, Freud with the libido, and Adler with the will to 
power. Each school emphasizes something which needs em- 
phasizing, and thus serves a useful function in the progress of 
psychology. So Prof. Woodworth for his part prefers, not indeed 
to sit on the fence, but to walk in the middle of the road. Partly 
because we heartily agree with him, and partly because he writes 
so well, we have thoroughly enjoyed reading his book. 

Property : a Study in Social Psychology. By E. BEAGLEHOLE. 

(ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In this study of the psychological aspects of the property 
relation the comparative method is adopted. The material 
surveyed in the animal world and in the life of primitive societies 
is abundant; it is less abundant in the life of civilized society. 


‘Evidence is accumulated to show that property amongst 


animals, judged objectively by exclusive possession and defence 
against aggression, cannot be adequately explained by the 
concept of an acquisitive instinct ; it is due rather to the inter- 
action of the fundamental needs of organisms with their environ- 
ment. In savage communities property arises from the inter- 
play of primary impulses and social patterning; in this way 
strong sentiments of ownership and possession are developed. 
Similar principles of explanation suffice to account for the 
sentiment of property in civilized socicties. A specific collecting 
impulse in children is denied; the phantastic hypothesis of 
psycho-analysts is rejected with respectful sympathy; the 
motives for kleptomania and stealing generally have deeper 
roots than a simple desire to possess. Under the influence of the 
family, the play group, and other forms of social life, children 
acquire gradually and observe the distinctions underlying 
property rights. These and other points, including the function 
of property in the development of personality, are discussed and 
illustrated at length. The whole book can be recommended as a 
valuable and interesting monograph on a theme which has not 
hitherto received the attention which it deserves. 


Individual Sexual Problems. By Dr. F. G. CROOKSHANK. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Three lectures by a whole-hearted believer in “ Individual 
Psychology.” Dr. Crookshank makes it clear that to Adler 
and his school, the sexual adjustment of the individual is only 
one of the three main problems of life, and that the right adjust- 
ments to the claims of the self and of society are just as important. 
With regard to the problems of sex, he explains that an individual 
answers the sexual demand in the same kind of way in which he 
answers the other demands made on him during life, ?.e. his 
“ life-style ” is consistent ; and the doctor who wishes to help 
a man solve his sexual problems must first discover the “ life- 
style” of his patient. The illustrations from the author’s 
clinical practice given in this book show clearly where he departs 
from Freudian practice. 

Diary of a Child's Life: from Birth to the Fifteenth Year. By 
V. Rasmussen. Translated from the Danish by MARGERY 
BLANCHARD. (6s. net. Simpkin Marshall.) 

This new book by the well-known Danish psychologist con- 
tains the record of his observations of his second daughter from 
birth till her fourteenth birthday. The notes are given in the 
form of a diary in the order in which they were written down, 
and the author hopes that this method will be followed by other 
parents in order that enough data may be collected to distinguish 
between those traits in a child’s development which hold good 
generally, and those which belong to the individual. With 
regard to this type of record, the question arises how far a 
parent, in the interests of psychology, has the right to violate 
the privacy of his children. 


Oxford Group Intelligence Test: for Ages 11-14 Years. Devised 
by Dr. G. P. WiLLiams. (6d. Harrap.) 

The Simplex Juntor Intelligence Scale: for Ages 7-14 Years. 
Prepared by C. A. RICHARDSON. (6d. Manual of Directions, 
6d. Harrap.) 

The Use of the Self: its Conscious Direction in Relation to 
Diagnosis, Functioning and the Control of Reaction. By 
F. M. ALEXANDER. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Working the Mind: a Guide to the Development of Thinking 
Capacity for all Students and Readers. By J. STEEKSMA. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 
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Varia 


The “ Appeal to Youth ” speech made by the Prince of Wales 
at the Royal Albert Hall and heard by wireless at hundreds of 
meetings of young people, is to be published in Braille by the 
National Institute for the Blind. 

* z s 


The spring list issued by Messrs. J. W. ARROWSMITH (LONDON) 
LTD., is a very slender one. ‘The Library of Animal Friends 
has been increased to fourteen by the addition of “ Togo, my 
Squirrel,” by E. L. Turner, the watcher on Scolt Head. 

+ % + 

The Libraries Committee of Bristol has issued a useful 
pamphlet in connexion with the present exhibition of French 
art at Burlington House, London, showing a classified selection 
of the more important books relating to French art available 
in the BRISTOL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

+ + * 


Prominent among the spring announcements of Messrs. 
MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., are several works on economics bearing 
on the present world crisis. For physicists we notice “ Electrons 
and Waves ” by Prof. H. Stanley Allen, and two volumes of a 
set of five by Prof. Max Planck on theoretical physics. 

s * % 


Lieut.-Commander A. S. Elwell-Sutton delivered on Monday, 
February 22, the first of a series of five weekly University Exten- 
sion Lectures on China and Japan, at the Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway, W.C. The course sketches the background and analyses 
the essential elements of the present crisis, and presents from a 
neutral platform a view of the differences between the two nations. 

* * + 


MEssrs. GEORGE G. Harrap & Co., Lro., announce in their 
spring list a volume of King's College lectures, edited by Prof. 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw, on the social and political ideas of the period 
1515-65. Three additions to the Simple Guides series dealing 
with Plantagenet England, alchemy and the English parish 
respectively, are announced, and also a volume of ‘ Readings 
in Modern Science ” consisting of an anthology of excerpts giving 
a conspectus of recent advances in scientific research. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lro., in their list of spring books, 
announce that the last four volumes of “ Everyman's Encyclo- 
paedia ” will be published during the next two months. Dr. 
Albert Mansbridge, himself a well-known pioneer in the adult 
education movement, has written a book on Margaret McMillan, 
describing her work for education and the nursery school move- 
ment ; all profits on the book are to go to the Camp School at 
Deptford. 


* & + 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, LTD., have issued an Educational 
Catalogue which is divided into two sections; the first (48 
pages) is a list of new books and important series, while the 
second (104 pages) is a classified list of Messrs. Blackie's educa- 
tional books. In the first section we notice the announcement 
of the Practical Outlook Geographies (four books) for junior 
schools and a substantial work on ‘‘ Modern Needlecraft ” by 
Davide C. Minter. 


a * * 


The books announced for the spring and summer by the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS include three in the series of 
“Landmarks in the History of Education,” being Matthew 


Arnold's ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy " (original version), Spenser’s 
“ Education,” and the practical parts of l.ancaster’s * Improve- 
ments ” and Bell's *“ Experiments.” Vol. II of the “ Economic 


History of Modern Britain,” by J. H. Clapham, covering the 
period 1850-80, is promised, and also a textbook of biology for 
schools by Prof. H. Munro Fox. 

* $ * 


Messrs. A. & C. BLack’s spring announcement includes 
four additions to their How-and-Whvy_ Series dealing with 
physics (by J. W. N. Sullivan), architecture (by Humphrey 
Pakington), the wheel (by G. M. Boumphrey), and music (by 
W. J. Turner) ; this brings the series up to eight, and four more 
are in preparation. The Educational Section includes ‘' Reading 
and English Practice ” bv G. H. Reed and two books on history, 

‘ Social Life in England, by Joha Finnemore, and ‘ ‘ Medieval 
England,” by Dr. M. W. Keatinge and D. G. Perry. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE AND PARTNERSHIPS 


( )VALIFIED PARTNER required, with a view to succession, for 

an old-established Boarding School for Girls in Sussex. Usually 
about 40 pupils. Attractive leasehold premises in grounds of 12 acres, 
with Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. About £2,500 required for a half 
share in Goodwill and Furniture.—No. 6,307. 


RANSFER of successful Day School for Girls of the High School 
type in an outer Suburb of London, suitable for a lady with a 
Degree and experience in Secondary or High Schools. School full with 
nearly roo pupils. Principal wishes to retire. Gross Receipts, about 
£2,000. Profit, over £600. Principal finds her own board and lodging. 
Price for Goodwill, School Furniture, and Equipment, £1,200 or near 
offer.—No. 6,304. 
ARTNERSHIP in a Preparatory Day School for Girls in an outer 
Suburb of London. About 50 pupils. Leasehold premises. Rent, 
£100. Gross Receipts, about £2,000. Price for half share in Goodwill, 
Furniture, &c., £600.—No. 6,032. 


"TRANSFER of old-established and inexpensive Boarding and Day 

School for Girls on the West Coast. Usually about 90 pupils. 
Gross Receipts, over £5,000. Good profit. Principal wishes to retire 
through advancing vears. Freehold premises ; can be rented. Vender 
will accept reasonable offer.—No. 6,2 90. 


Q)uatiriep PARTNER, with a view to succession in due course, 

required for an old-established Boarding School for Girls on the 
South Coast. About 50 girls. Fees, £120 to £135. 
built for School purposes, with Gymnasium, &c., 
including playing-helds.—No. 6,305. 


RANSFER of Boarding and Day School for Girls in an excellent 
and growing Residential District in Surrey, near London. About 

50 girls, half of them boarders. Leasehold premises with several acres, 
in eee Sa Price for Goodwill, £900. Furniture, &c., ata 


Freehold premises, 
in 6 acres of land, 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


You can get every book you need at Foyles! There are two million 
titles to choose from, including all the best new and second-hand 


books on Education. Catalogues free, on mentioning your interests. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 9310 (7 lines) 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF REST 


JULY 30 to AUGUST 15, 1932 


THE ART OF RELAXATION can be learned and practised at our Fifth 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF REST, amidst charming country, twenty miles from 
London. 

Limited accommodation ; moderate terms. 

Apply to THE SECRETARY, Archer Nerve Training Colony, Langley Rise, 
King’s Langley, Herts. Tel.: King’s Langley 7519. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


STUDY GERMAN IN GERMANY 


Two 27-day Courses for ladies and gentlemen, 
APRIL and MAY, 1932. 


Rapid Mastery of German. 
Full Board and Tuition, RM. 215. 


Prospectus free— 
DECKER’S, Rolandseck-on-the-Rhine, 21-22 Koblenzer Strasse. 


Coaching for Examinations. 
Reduction for Teachers. 
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ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 


General Editor: 
A. H. R. BALL, M.A., 


Vice-Principal, Manchester Central High School 
Each, price 2S. 6d. 


New additions to the Series (nearly ready) 


BUNYAN—PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, Part I. Edited by C. Davits, M.A., Lecturer in English 
Language and Literature in the University College of North Wales, Bangor, and CONSTANCE 
Davies, Ph.D. 256 pages. 

DE QUINCEY— Selections Edited by the general editor of the Series. 288 pages. 

SHELLEY— Selections . Edited by V. DE S. Pinto, D.Phil., Professor of English, University 
College, Southampton. 224 pages. 

SWIFT— Selections Edited by G. A. TYRRELL, Senior English Master, Liverpool Collegiate School. 
288 pages. 

WORDSWORTH— Selections Edited by PHILIP WAYNE, M.A., Headmaster, St. Marylebone 
Grammar School. 224 pages. 


Previous volumes 

ARNOLD —Selected Poems Edited by H. ALsoP, M.A., Senior English Master, City of Norwich 
School. 22I pages. 

BROWNING—-Selections Edited by A. H. NEEDHAM, M.A., Lecturer in Bristol University. 
272 pages. 

BYRON— Selections Edited by J. G. BULLOCKE, M.A., Civilian Lecturer in English and History, 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 223 pages. 

COLERIDGE—Selections from Poems Edited by the general editor of the Series. 223 pages. 

LAMB— ‘Selected Essays Edited by R. W. Jerson, M.A., Headmaster, Mercers’ School, Holborn. 
319 pages. 

MACAULAY—Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings Edited by J. Lorp, M.A., Senior 
English Master, Hulme Grammar School, Manchester. 304 pages. 

MILTON—Minor Poems Edited by W. J Harırpay, M.A., Second Master, Pudsey Grammar 
School. 158 pages. 

SIDNEY Apology for Poetry and SHELLEY Defence of Poetry Edited by H. A. NEEDHAM, 
M.A. 222 pages. 


TENNYSON Selected Idylls of the King Edited by G. P. W. Earte, B.A., formerly Chief 
English Master, Dulwich College. 223 pages. 


The Publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of one or more of the volumes in Selected English 
Classics from teachers who wish to examine the books with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BIOLOGY 


School Certificate Biology 


By E. W. Suann, Ph.D., B.Sc., Rugby School, and A. S. 
GILLESPIE, B.Sc., Dauntsey’s School, West Lavington. 
334 pages, with roo illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

Part I is an introduction to the general principles of Biology, 
with some account of the geological and climatic factors. 
Parts II and III cover Plant and Animal Biology from repre- 
sentative types, many of which can be studied in the field as 
well as in the laboratory or class-room. 


Manual of Human Physiology 


Bv Sir Leonard Hirt, M.B., F.R.S. New (Third) Edition. 
viii + 484 pages, 183 illustrations. 68. 6d. 
This standard work has been entirely reset and brought up to 
date; there are still included plenty of experiments with the 
simplest apparatus. 


Elementary Botany 


By W. Watson, D.Sc., Biology Master, Taunton School. 
Covers a complete course up to Higher Certificate Standard. 

viii + 368 pages, with 225 drawings. 6s. 6d. 
“ This pleasantly-written book is serviceable both in school 
(class-room and laboratorv) and in the field, and is successful in 
correlating the two tvpes of work.’’—The Journal of Education. 


LATIN 


Sensim : 


A SYSTEMATIC COURSE IN LATIN UNSEENS 


By R. D. Wormacp, M.A., Roval Grammar School, 
Worcester. Book I, ls. 9d. Book il, 2s. 6d. 
These books provide interesting Prose and Verse passages, 
arranged progressively under syntax headings, and annotated. 
“ The authors are decidedly interesting, for among them are 
many of whom boys at school seldom or never hear, and they 
have the advantage of offering variety in a field in which the 
choice is apt to be narrow.’’—Times Educational Supplement. 


Latin for Beginners 


By R. M. Atrtarpyce, M.A., Director of Education, 
Glasgow. With two Vocabularies, $s. 6d. 

This book, partly based on the author’s earlier Latin Course, 
is distinguished, as that was, by the freshness and originality 
of even the earliest exercises. It may be used with the direct 
method if required. 


ENGLISH 


The Discovery of Poetry 
By Hucu Lyon, M.A., M.C., Headmaster of Rugby School. 
Library Edition, with a Jacket by Rex Whistler. 6s. net. 


As a school book (at 2s. 6d.) this charming introduction ‘to 
poetry is having a remarkable success; but it has aroused 
interest among an older and wider public, for whom this beauti- 
fully bound edition is intended. In this form, too, it makes a 
handsome school prize. 


Modern Poetry 


A copyright anthology edited by EL1zaBeETH D’OyLeEy. Qs. 


“ The best anthology I have seen lately, the best on the right, 
broad, comprehensive lines. She has included almost every 


contemporary English poet of any distinction, with several 
that are good but little known.’’—St. Joux Ancock in The 
Bookman. 


Teachers are very welcome to inspect any of these books 


URN LONDON, 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W. x DOUG 
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CHEMISTRY 


A School Practical Chemistry 


By W. H. Barrett, M.A., Harrow School. With 63 
diagrams. 6s. 

By omitting details of routine manipulations and straight- 
forward inorganic preparations, the author is able thoroughly 
to demonstrate all the important principles, and to include a 
valuable section containing some thirty experiments in Organic 
Chemistry. 


Theoretical Chemistry for 
Junior Forms 


By Haypn Preston, A.R.C.S., A.L.C., Chemistry Master, 
Borden Grammar School. With diagrams. 1s. 94. 

“ A little book for beginners, written in simple language 
and intimate stvle, with the object of avoiding note-taking 
during lessons. Each of the twelve chapters concludes with a 
summary and questions; suitable laboratory experiments 
are also suggested.’’—The Schoolmaster. 


A School History of Science 


Bv J. A. Cocurane, B.Sc., Headmaster, United Church 
College, St John’s, Newfoundland ; formerly of Woodhouse 
Secondary School, Sheffield. With illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


“ The author is quite as much interested in the lives and 
characters of his heroes as in their discoveries, and the result 
is a very readable little book.’’—The A.M.A. 


, HISTORY AND CIVICS 


Europe, 1715—1815 


By Professor R. B. Mowat, M.A. With Maps. 66. 


Designed for Higher Certificate and University reading. 

“ Although light and attractive in style, it is obviously 
based on wide reading and an intimate acquaintance with 
original authorities. The volume forms an admirable intro- 
duction to the study of the eighteenth century.” —The Journal 
of Education. 


The Revolutionary Idea in 
France, 1789—1871 


By GODFREY ELTON. New Cheap Edition. %8. net. 


Elementary Civics 
By C. H. Brakiston, M.A., Headmaster of Lancing 
College. New Edition, revised throughout. Limpcloth, Qs. 6d. 


This popular little book has been completely revised and 
brought up to date. 


FRENCH 


Arnold’s Modern French Series 


Edited by M. A. LEBonnots, C. de G., M.M., B. és L. 
LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES 
NICOLE ET SES BETES. By THÉRÈSE LENGTRE. (Junior 

Group. Pink limp cloth, illustrated. Exercises and Vocab. 1s.) 
Nicole hasn't much idea of looking after pets, though she is 
passionately devoted to them ; here we read of her escapades. 
UN TRIO TURBULENT. By Gyp. 
(Middle Group. Green cloth. Exercises and Vocab. 1s. 64.) 
The diverting adventures of three unruly children. 
MONIQUE. By Paur BOURGET. 
(Senior Group. Blue cloth. Notes and Vocab. 2s.) 
A pleasantly romantic story of the “ wrongly-suspected 
heroine ” type, with a happy ending. Specially suitable for 
girls; an introduction to an eminent novelist. 
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Directory of Educational Associations 


[This List is Copyright. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from 
the title or not known by general repute. Then fol- 
low—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscription, 
(c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, (e) the 
telephone number, (f) the date and place of next annual 
meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and office 
address. 
Professional Bodies holding a qualifying Entrance Exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


(Fellow, F........ ; Associate, A.........6.-. ] 
Entries referring to ‘‘ Appointments Boards,” “ Training 
of Teachers,” ‘‘ University Extension,” will be found 


under these sub-headings. 


The following changes in the List should be noted : 


The Association of Education Committees in Scotland 
'* has ceased to exist owing to the transference of Education 
Authorities to County Councils by recent legislation.” 

Since January 1, 1932, The Associated Board has adopted 
a fuller title as will be seen by the List. 

Mr. E. Winfield, of the School Attendance Officers’ 
National Association, retires at end of March. His successor 
will be appointed at the Easter Conference. 

The S.T.U.T.I.S. will be at 47 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. 1, after March 25. 

A Public School Bursars’ Association is in process of 
formation. Any one interested should write to The Bursar, 
St. Edward's School, Oxford. 

We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 


In the subjoined list, in addition to Societies and Associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
of other Societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationship 
with school or university work. 


Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 9,936. Fellows: 
London, £5 5s.; Country, £3 3s.; Associates, £2 2s. and 
£1 1s. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave., London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May, 1932, at Hall. Hon. George 
Colville, M.B.E., Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 


tants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.] 280. Fellow, £6 6s. ; 
Associate in Practice, £4 4s.; Associate not in Practice, 
£1 1s. (e) Dublin 45017. (f) May, 1932. Mr. Gabriel Brock, 
41-42 Dawson Street, C. 2, Dublin. 


Accountants, London Association of. 
(Fellows, F.L.A.A.; Associates, A.L.A.A.] By examina- 
tion. 3,000. Fellows, £4 4s. and £3 3s.; Associates, 
£2 12s. 6d. and £1 11s. 6d. (c) Certified Accountants’ Journal. 
(d) Laofact, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5163. (f) 
March 22, 1932, at Cordwainers’ Hall, E.C.4. Mr. J. C. 
Latham, F.L.A.A., A.S.A.A., 50 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 

Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated, Society of. 
[Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 5,664. 10s. 6d. 
to £6 6s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Incorpac, Estrand. (e) 
Temple Bar 8822. (f) May, 1932. Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.1.S., Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, E.C. 4. 

Actuaries, Institute of. 
[Fellow, F.I.A.; Associate, A.I.A.] 1,370. Fellow, £3 3s.; 
Associate, {2 2s.; Students, {1 1s. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Holborn 1710. (f) First Monday in June. R. C. Sim- 
monds and E. H. Lever ; Assistant Secretary, S. H. Jarvis, 
Staple Inn Hall, W.C. 1. 


Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 650. Ios. to £2 2s. Journal of Adult 
Education. (e) Museum 9116. (f) May, 1932, London. 
Mr. J. W. Brown, 39 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Reproduction is forbidden. ] 


Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Internation Quarterly of Adult Edu- 
cation. (d) Worladult, Wescent, London. (e) Museum 0867. 
(f) August, 1932, Belgium. Miss Dorothy W. Jones, 16 Rus- 
sell Square, W.C. 1. 


Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 45,000. (c) One and 
All, (d) Aduscolun phone London. (e) Museum 5492. (f) 
March 7-8, 1932, London. Mr. Ernest Dodgshun, B.A., 
30 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 

Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
[Agriculture, N.D.A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1 ; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh. 

American University Union, British Division. 
To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 1 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
800. £1. (e) Regent 1o10. Mr. Algernon Maudslay, C.B.E., 
35 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 

Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 88a Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 

Anglo-German Academic Bureau. 
Exchange schemes for students and teachers. Information 
on educational matters in Germany. (d) Angerab, West- 
cent, London. (e) Museum 6113-4. Dr. jur. Ernst Deiss- 
man, 58 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Apothecaries of London, Society of. 
{Licentiate, L.M.S.S.A.] Certificates: (1) Assistants in 
Dispensing ; (2) Bio-Physical Assistants (for Light and 
Electro-therapeutic treatment). (e) City 6034. Group- 
Captain Henry Cooper, D.S.O., B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Registrar, Apothecaries’ Hall, Water Lane, E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 

University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham Cent. 2149. Mr. D. J. Cameron, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 627. Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
M.A., Secretary; Assistant Secretaries: Mr. O. V. Guy, 
D.S.O., M.C., M.A.; Mr. A. L. Maycock, M.C., M.A. 
(Education) ; and Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O.B.E., M.C., 
M.A., A.M. Inst.C.E. (Engineering). University Offices, St. 
Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 

Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham 1o. Mr. H. G. 
Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, Durham. 

University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, The University, Edinburgh. 

University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western, 3999. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 

University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds. 

University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. Stanley Dumbell, M.A., The University, 
Liverpool. 

University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Oxford University Appointments Committee. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Secretary, 
Mr. C. E. D. Peters; Educational Secretary, Mr. E. A. 
Greswell, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

University of St. Andrews. 
(e) St. Andrews 35. Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, B.L., The 
University, St. Andrews. 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 
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University of Sheffield. 
To advise students and prospective students. (d) University, 
Sheffield. (e) 24337. Mr. J. R. Clarke, M.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
The University, Sheffield. 


University of Wales. 
5s. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
Anthony, M.C., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 


Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 
To supply visible and tangible aids to the teaching of 
antiquity in schools. 27. 10s. 6d. (c) Latin Teaching. 
(f) January, 1933. Miss E. M. Weavers, West Ham High 
School, London, E. 15. 


Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
[Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.1.B.A.; Licentiate, 
L.R.I.B.A.] 1,688. Fellows, £5 5s.; 2,786 Associates, 
£3 3S.; 2,398 Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434 and 0435. (f) 
Mav 9, 1932, London. Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W. 1. 


Architectural Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
(d) Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434, 0435. Mr. 
Everard J. Haynes, B.A. (Oxon.), 9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 


Art Masters, National Society of. 
(Fellows, F.S.A.M.} goo. £1 11s. 6d. (full-time teachers) ; 
15s. (part-time). Probationary Members, 1os. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1933. Mr. R. 
Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
Arts, Royal Society of. 
3,000. £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Praxiteles, Westrand, 
London. (e) Temple Bar 8274. (f) June, at Society’s House, 
Mr. G. K. Menzies, C.B.E., M.A., 18 John St., Adelphi, W.C.2, 
Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 375. I5s. 
(c) The Record. (f) January, 1933. Miss M. Lenn, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorptd. Association of. 
9,000. {2 2s. (c) The A.M.A.and Year Book. (d) Incorama, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658, 0659, and 3433. (f) 
January, 1933. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). 
7,000. £1; Associate, 5s. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1933, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon 
Wilson, 29 Cordon Square, W.C. 1. 


The Associated Board of The Royal Schools of Music, London 
(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music), 
For Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum, 1710. (f) July, 1932. Mr. 
James Muir, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Blind, College of Teachers of the. 
460. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Museum 9701. 
(f) June, 1932, London. Miss M. M. R. Garaway, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224-8 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 


Board of Education. 
(e) Victoria 9800. Mr. E. H. Pelham, C.B., Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


Board of Education Library. 
Open Monday to Friday, 10-5; 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


Book-Keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
(Fellow, F.B.T.; Associate, A.B.T.; Member, M.B.T.) 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d.; Associates, 1os.; Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-Keepers’ Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f) February 25, 1933, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London, 
Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F.I.S.A., 109 Rock Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

Training of teachers and the promotion of popular education 
at home and abroad. £1 1s.; Life, £10 ros. (e) Central 
7969. Mr. G. W. Knowles, 114 Temple Chambers, E.C. 4. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


National Central Library. 
Lends books through local public, county, or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than 6s., fiction, and 
the set textbooks required for examinations are not sup- 
plied. Every endeavour is made to supply any other type 
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of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other than 
the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. Applica- 
tions must be made through the librarian of the local 
library and not direct to the National Central Library, 
Galen Place, Bury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
3,500. Life, £15; annual, {1 10s. and £1. (c) Annual Report. 
(d) Sciasoc. (e) Regent 2109. Mr. O. J. R. Howarth, O.B.E., 
Burlington House, W. 1. Educational Science Section : 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Sq., W.C. 1. 


British Universities League of Nations Society. 

‘To promote international understanding ; to study inter- 
national relations; and to make known the aims and 
activities of the League of Nations.” 6,o00. Minimum, Is. 
(d) Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. (f) Last 
week in July, 1932, London. Hon. Sec., Mr. €C. W. Judd ; 
Sec., Mr. Norman H. Poole, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W. 1. 


Bureau of Education, The International. 
To serve as a clearing-house for educational information and 
to promote international relations in the field of education. 
The majority of members are governments. (c) Own 
Bulletin. (d) Interduc, Geneva. Miss Marie Butts, 44 rue 


des Maraichers, Geneva. 


Bureau of Public Education. 
To collect and to distribute information on public education. 
71. 5s. (d) Edulabasso. (e) Victoria 1950. Miss M. L. 
Simeon, 38A St. George’s Road, London, S.W. 1. 


Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
So Afhliated Corps. £1 1s. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
(f) Januarv, 1933, in London. Cadet Lt.-Col. J. Huck, 
O.B.E., Stationers’ School, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 


Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (ce) Cambridge 579. Mr. W. N. 
Wiliams, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. , 
Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C.B.E., Comely Park House, New 
Row, Dunfermline. 


Catholic Colleges and Convent Schools, Conference of. 
202. £1. Very Rev. Mgr. Gonne, M.A., St. Bede's College, 
Manchester. 


Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Association 
(Incorporated). 
To give advice to educated women on the subject of careers, 
training, and suitable work. (c) Women’s Employment. 
(d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7396. 
Miss M. G. Spencer, O.B.E., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Welsh Board. 
Cardiff. 


Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter, 1885 ; Founded 1877). 
[Iellow, F.I.C.; Associate, A.I.C.] Fellows, 1,984, £2 2s. ; 
Associates, 4,016, {1 IIs. 6d.; Students, 705, ros. (c) 
Journal and Proceedings. (e) Museum 2406. (f) March 1, 
1933, at the Institute. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., 
F.C.1.S., 30 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Child Study Association of America. 


1,600. $1. (c) National Magazine Child Study. 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Child Study Society, London. 
For the scientific study of children. 300. 10s. 6d. and 


7s. 6d. (c) Proceedings. (e) Sloane 8438. (f) May 7, 1932, 
Mrs. I. M. Jarman, B.Sc., 90 Buckingham Palace Road,S.W.r, 


Choir Schools Association. 
To discuss matters connected with the curriculum and life 
of cathedral and other choir schools. Headmastership 
of Choir School. 32. 10s. (f) January, 1933, London. 
Revs. R. H. Couchman, S. Senior, ‘Choir House, Dean's 
Court, E.C. 4. 


Church Education Corporation. 
(d) 34, c/o Citizenry, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3319. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 


Church Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion. 
14,000. 2s. 6d. (c) School Guardian. (d) Nat. Society Vict. 
(e) Franklin 6435. (f) June, 1932, London. Mr. Tom M. 
Pettitt, 21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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Class Teachers, National Federation of. 
(f) September, 1932. Mr. W. B. Steer, 92 Kedleston Road, 
Derby. 

Classical Association. 
2,400. 5s. and 5s. entrance fee. (c) Own Proceedings. (e) 
Mavfair 0732. (f) April, 1932, Reading. Miss E. C. Gedge, 
M.A., Triangle Offices, 61 South Molton Street, London, W. 1. 


College of Preceptors. 
(Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.] 
800. 10s. 6d., holders of College diplomas; £1 Is. others. 
(c) The Journal of Education. (d) Preceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. (f) March 18, 1932, at Office. 
Mr. G. Chalmers, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce Bureau. 
University of London. Assists External Students studying 
for London B.Com. Degree and other analogous work. 
(d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
[Fellows, F.F.T.Com.; Associates, A.F.T.Com.] 800. 
Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. 
(f) Whitsuntide, Leamington. Mr. C. V. Young, A.C.LS., 
F.F.T.Com., 41 Kirkley Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 19. 
Commercial Education, British Association for. 
200. Collective members, {2 2s.; individual members, 
7s. 6d. (d) Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (e) Museum 4924. 
Mr. R. Nunn May, B.Sc., 3 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 


Commercial Education, International Association for. 
2,000. Collective members, £1 ; individual members, 2s. 6d. 
(c) International Review for Commercial Education. 
(f) July 24, 1932, London. Dr. A. Latt, Schanzenberg 7, 
Zurich, Switzerland. Mr. R. Nunn May, B.Sc., 3 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Commercial Teachers, The Incorporated Society of. 
(Fellow, F.C.T.; Associate, A.C.T.] 200. 12s. 6d. (c) The 
Commercial Teacher. (e) Blackfriars, Manchester 8794. 
(f) July, 1932, Manchester. Mr.T. Booth Brown, 63 Deans- 
gate Arcade, Manchester. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 

Affiliated associations, 49. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£2 12s. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, £3 138. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 148. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 15s. 6d.; 5,000-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, {10 10s. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1933. University 
College, London. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,300. 2s. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (f) December, 
1932. London Day Training College, Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 
33 Queen's Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 

County Councils Association 
(c) Official Gazette. 
(e) Victoria 0299. (f) March 23, 1932, London. 
Johnson, 84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Dairy Examination Board, National. 
(Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to Secretary, National Dairy 
Examination Board, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 
(e) Museum 2294. Miss Alice Weber, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. 
193. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; mon-Teachers, Ios. 6d.; Life 
Membership, £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Museum 2294. 
(f) January or February, 1933. Miss Doreen M. Connell, 
23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 

Dalton Association. 
130. 5s. Teachers; 10s. non-Teachers. (c) New Ideals 
Quarterly. (e) Kensington 5933. (f) January, 1933. Con- 
ference of Educational Associations, University College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1. Miss Belle Rennie, 20 Princes 
Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 5s. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) 953 Derby. (f) 
September, 1932, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 

Deaf, National College of Teachers of the. 

Deaf diploma of either the College or Manchester Univer- 
sity. 500. 10s. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Hanley (Stoke) 
4314. (f) March 12, 1932, Victoria Hall, Derby. Mr. N. S. 
Follwell, School for the Deaf, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent. 


(a) Combined, Churton, London. 
Mr. S. M. 


Deaf, Teachers of the, National College of, Incorporated, Scoto- 
Irish Branch. 
To further the cause of deaf education. 100. Ios. (c) Teacher 
of the Deaf. (e) Langside 162. Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, 
F.E.1.S., Langside School for the Deaf, Glasgow. 


Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentiboard, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. (f 
May, 1932, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam 
Street, W. 1. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
245. £2 2s. and £3 3s. (f) January, 1933, London. Mr. 
F. H. Toyne, B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Museum 0658. (f) November, 1932, London. Examina- 
tion Secretary, Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 
2,200. 15s. (c) Housecraft, (e) Museum 0658. (f) May 28, 
1932, London. Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, W.C. 1, 


Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. 
(d) Roydrasoc, Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) January, 
1933. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W. I. 


East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook, and Prospectus. (d) Emeu, 
Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) June, 1932, Newark-on-Trent. 
Mr. L. Hitchman, 14 Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 


Education Committees (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), 
Association of. 
260. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. (f) First week in June, 
1932, Belfast. Dr. Percival Sharp, 26 Tom Lane, Fulwood, 
Sheffield. 


Education in Industry and Commerce, The Association for. 
For the encouragement of definite educational work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 80 (chiefly firms). 
Associated firms, £5 5s.; individuals, £I rs. (c) Annual 
and Special Reports. (f) June, 1932, London. Mr. J. Knox, 
M.A., Port Sunlight, Cheshire. 


Educational Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
30. Every L.E.A. in Wales now in membership. £2 2s. to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) 4901 Swansea. Mr. T. J. 
Rees, B.A., Director of Education, Education Offices, 
Dynevor Place, Swansea. 


Educational Handwork Association. 
4,000. 58. (c) Educational Handwork. (f) May 21, 1932, 
London. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 18 Westcombe Ave., Roundhay, 
Leeds. 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland.  [Fellow, 
F.E.I.S.] Over 24,000. £1 2s. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 
and 23217. (f) June ro and 11, 1932. Mr. T. Henderson, 
B.Sc., F.E.I.S., 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh. 


Educational Institutions, Union of. 
102. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (f) October 
15, 1932, Birmingham. Mr. A. Percy Dent, A.I.S.A., 
174 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Educational Settlements Association. 
Adult Education through Settlements and Residential 
College. Minimum, {1 1s. (c) The Common Room. (d) 
Educadult Kincross, London. (e) Museum 2533. (f) July 
I-4, 1932, Wills Hall, University of Bristol. Mr. William 
Hazelton, Mary Ward House, Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 


English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
1,650. {1 1s. and Ios. 6d. (c) Journal and E.F.D.S. News. 
(e) Gulliver 2206. (f) November, 1932, London. Mrs. F. C. 
Jenkins, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s Park Road, London, 
N.W. 1. 


English-Speaking Union. 
To bring together the English-speaking peoples of the world. 


29,480. 1 to 4 guineas. (c) The Landmark. (d) Enginguni, 
Audley, London. (e) Mayfair 7400 (ten lines). (f) April, 
1932, Dartmouth House. Mr. A. E. Johns, Dartmouth 
House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. I. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. a 
40. {1 ıs. (f) November 12, 1932, Bristol University. 
Mr. A. R. Iveson, M.Coll.H., A.C.P., Hursley Hill, Whit- 
church, Bristol. 
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Federation of University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls. 
To help officers and girls to enter more fully into the fellow- 
ship of the Christian Church. (c) Camp Annual. (e) Vic. 
6963. Miss K. T. Witz, 170 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Friends’ Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M.A., 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Museum 8164. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work: Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Museum 8104. (3) Adult Educa- 
tion: Mr. R. Davis, Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
(e) Selly Oak 08338. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
330. 5s. (c) Own Annual Report. (f) January, 1933, London. 
Mr. Gerald Littleboy, M.A., Sidcot School, Winscombe, 
Somerset. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers and Preparatory School, 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. 
Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, W. 14. 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 
To further the best methods and ideals in education. 1,000. 
7s. 6d. for London members, 5s. for country members. 
(c) Child Life. (e) Holborn 7544. (f) January, 1933. Miss E. 
Cohen, B.A., 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Froebel Union, National. 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Temple Bar 6245. Miss H. M.C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 4293. Ios. and 6s. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Manchester. (e) 
Central 1300 (Manchester). (f) January 4, 5, and 6, 1933, 
London School of Economics. Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., 
c/o Municipal High School of Commerce, Princess Street, 
Manchester. 


Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Victoria 5835. (f) July, 1932, Broadway Court, West- 
minster. Mr. A. Maclean, Barrister-at-Law, Broadway 
Court, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Charter, 1848.) 
Free Annuities to the aged, Homes for the aged, Holiday 
Home, financial assistance in temporary difficulties, free 
Employment Bureau. Ladies following the profession of a 
governess whether members or not are eligible for help. 
tos. (e) Temple Bar 4921. (f) Mav 6, 1932, Connaught 
Rooms. Mr. A. F. Mullins, 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
750. 28. 6d. (e) Museum 0937. Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, 
BM.XXTH, London, W.C. 1. 


Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 5s. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus.B. (Oxon.), 
c/o University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


Guildhall School of Music. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 4. 


Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 
To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. (The Institute’s College of Handi- 
craft: Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.]; 1,600. 178. 6d. (c) Practical Education and 
School Crafts and The Junior Crafisman. (f) Easter, 1932, 
Lowestoft. Mr. A. R. Gregory, 124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


Headmasters’ Conference. 

To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge and Bristol 
Universities. 174 (including 26 Oversea Dominion Schools). 
£1 1s. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) 54 Temple. (e) Central 0251. (f) 
December, 1932. Mr. W. Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., LL.D., 
5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Headmasters’ Incorporated Association of. 

875. £2. (c) Own Review. (e) Museum 0658-0659. (f) 
January 3 and 4, 1933, Guildhall, London. Mr. W. Jenkyn 
Thomas, Hackney Downs School, Clapton, London, E. 5, and 
Mr. F. R. Hurlstone Jones, Holloway School, Hilldrop 
Road, N. 7. 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1 


(Incorporated by Royal 
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Headmistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1896). 
565. £2 2s. (minimum); Overseas, £1 1s. (e) Museum 0658. 
(f) June 10 and 11, 1932, Mary Datchelor School, Camber- 
well, S.E. 5. Miss Ruth Young, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 
9,250. 58. (c) Head Teachers’ Review. (e) Sydenham 4126. 
(f) May 14-18, 1932, St. Anne’s-on-Sea. Mr. T. G. Tibbey, 
M.A., 16 Tyson Road, London, S.E. 23. 


Historical Association, The. 
4,750. 10S. or 5s. (c) History. (e) Museum 6848. (f) January, 
1033, Torquay. Mr. F. J. Weaver, M.A., 22 Russell Square, 
W.C. 1. 

Hygiene, Institute of (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
2,000. Fellow, £2 2s.; Member, £1 Is. ; Associate, ros. 6d. 
(c) Own Journal, (d) Saluminate Wesdo. (e) Langham 4200. 
(f) March, 1932. Mr. A. Seymour Harding, F.S.S., 28 Port- 
land Place, W. 1. 


Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 


To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 


Management. 1,000. £1 Is. (c) The Independent School. 
(e) South 1574. (f) January, 1933, University College, 
London. Kev. C. Whitfeld, M.A., St. Hilda's, Moselev, 


Birmingham. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organisers, National 
Association of. 
250. £1 Is. (e) Palmer’s Green 2851. (f) October, 1932, 
London Day Training College. Mr. W. L. Timms, Amberley 
House, Amberley Road, Palmer’s Green, London, N. 13. 


Institute of International Education. 
For the better understanding of the problems of other 
peoples. (c) News Bulletin. (d) Intered. (e) Vanderbilt 
3-1924. (f) October 27, 1932, New York, N.Y. Prof. 
Stephen P. Duggan, Ph.D., LL.D., 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Institut Francais du Royaume Uni. 
To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, I, 3, or § guineas per annum, with 
special reductions to teachers. There are many other 
activities, including a Lycée and Courses for the Licence és 
Lettres. (e) Kensington 6211 and 6212. Secretary, 1-7 Crom- 
well Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable at certain Colleges and Schools of the Univer- 
sity of London. Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Medical School, 
King’s College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5. 


International Educational Society. 
The use of the latest mechanical devices, especially the 
gramophone, for education. (e) Victoria 1868. The Secre- 
tary, 26 Buckingham Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 
To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 300. 
Members, £2 Ios. in ten monthly payments of 5s.; and 
Associates, £1 5s. in ten monthly payments of 2s. 6d. 
(c) Irish School Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) March 24, 
1932, Dublin. Mr. T. J. Burke, 3 Anglesea Road, Balls- 
bridge, S.E.1, Dublin. 


Irish National Teachers’ Organization. 
12,500. 308. (c) Irish School Weekly. (d) Teachers, Dublin. 
(e) 44433. (f) March 29 to April 1, 1932, Dublin. Mr. T. J. 
O’Connell, T.D., 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 

Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
60. 5s. (f) February 10, 1933, Alexandra College, Dublin. 
Miss L. O. Rowlette, B.A., 55 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Non-members of A.A.M., 2s. 6d. (e) Museum 0658. (f) 
March, 1932, at Offices. 29 Gordon Square, W.C. ır. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 
To obtain posts for Assistant Masters at lowest fees.. 
(d) Educatorio, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 3433. 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerlev, B.Sc., Registrar: R. E. Gundry, M.A., 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carry on schools to give practical expres- 
sion to the best theories of education extant. £r Is. (c) 
The King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell 2999. (f) Novem- 
ber, 1932, at Offices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor Wood, 
North End Road, N.W. I1. 
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La Ligue de |’Enseignement. 
4,825. 4 to 200 belgas. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) Ligue Enseigne- 
ment, Bruxelles. (e) Bruxelles 113988. (f) January, 1933. 
Monsieur Edgard Philippet, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier 
110, Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
‘A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, and the 
Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. (e) City 6950. 
(f) October 7, 1932, Port Sunlight. Mr. G. J. Walmsley, 
M.Sc., 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 400. 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) Early September, 1932, Leeds. 
Miss M. F. Moor, 10 Church Street, Old Headington, Oxford. 


League of Nations Union. 
950,000. Foundation, {1; Registered, 5s. and 3s. 6d.; 
ordinary, 1s. (c) Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. 
(e) Sloane 6161. Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., Sc.D., 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. I. 


League of the Empire. 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. £1 Is. and 10s. (c) League of the Empire Review. 
(d) Empirlea, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3094. (f) July, 
1932. Miss Doggett, 124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) 4665 Holborn. Mr. John Felix Waley, M.A., 15 Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Leplay House (Institute of Sociology). 
To promote education in sociology and citizenship and the 
educational use of civic and regional surveys. IOS. 
(minimum). (c) Observation and Sociological Review. 
(e) Victoria 0571. Miss E. W. Spear, 65 Belgrave Road, 
Westminster, S.W. I. 


Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
350. Members, £2 2s.; Associate Members, £I ıs. (d) 
Asliburo, Westcent, London. (e) Fitzroy ro1o. (f) Sep- 
tember 23-26, 1932, Somerville College, Oxford. Mr. S. S. 
Bullock, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Library Association, The. 
[Fellow, F.L.A.: Associate, A.L.A.] 3,850. 10s. 6d. to 
£2 2s. (c) The Library Association Record (Monthly). (e) 
Museum 4534. (f) September 5-8, 1932. Mr. P. S. J. 
Welsford, F.I.S.A., 26-27 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
1,250. £1. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Terminus 4766. (f) January 
31, 1933, London. Miss D. M. Wilkie, 10 Mecklenburgh 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. (Fellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A.1.L.] 
500. Fellows, {1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Linguists’ Review. 
(e) Linguists, Mansion House 6835. (f) March 12, 1932, 
Kingsway Hall, London, W.C. Mr. Walter J. Read, 35 Wal- 
brook, London, E.C. 4. 


Loan Funds. 

The Pfeiffer Fund, the Caroline Ashurst Biggs Fund, the 
Helen Blackburn Fund, the Mrs. Haweis Fund, the Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid Fund, the ‘‘ Susan Elizabeth Fortescue ” 
and Educated Women Workers’ Loan Training Fund, and 
the Clara Evelyn Mordan Fund. All these funds are to help 
students in paying fees for professional or technical training. 
Apply to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). tos. (Life, £5.) (e) Sloane 
2834. Miss Edith Hare, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
9,038. £3 3s. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) Mansion House, 5427. (f) April, June, 
and November, 1932; February, 1933. Principal Com- 
mercial Education Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F.I.S.A., 
A.C.P., Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,732. {1 1s. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Clerkenwell 
1730. (f) November, 1932. Mr. D. H. Cassels, St. John’s 
C. of E. (B) School, New North Road, Hoxton, N. 1. 


London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent in benefiting poorer classes within the 
Metropolis mainly by furtherance of technical education and 
preserving open spaces or recreation grounds. (e) Central 
5678-9. Mr. Donald R. Allen, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


are cialis Association (the London Branch of the 


No member of an association of teachers that has adopted 
the principle of “ Equal Pay ”’ or is opposed to the policy of 


“ Separate Consideration’’ is eligible for membership. 
2,500. 318. (c) The London Schoolmaster. (e) Clerkenwell 
9181. (f) April 15, 1932, London. Mr. F. A. Gibbs, 179 


Old Street, London, E.C. 1. 


London Teachers’ Association (The County Association of the 
N.U.T. for London). 
15,600. £1 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 0896 and 
0897. (f) February, 1933, Memorial Hall. Mr. W. J 
Pincombe, J.P., Ludgate House, 110-111 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Mary Ward Settlement. 


Educational College for Adults. Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 


Nursery School. Children’s Play-centre. Residential. 
Training scheme for adult education. (c) Own Report. 
(e) Museum 0337. (f) November, 1932. Hon. Warden: 


Mr. Horace Fleming, M.A., J-P., Mary Ward Settlement, 
36 Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 1. 


Mathematical Association. 
Members and Associates, 1,750. I5S. 
10 guineas.) (c) Mathematical Gazette. (e) Chiswick 0361. 
(f) January, 1933. (e) Mr. C. Pendlebury, 39 Burlington 
Road, Chiswick, London, W. 4; and Miss M. Punnett, 
London Day Training College, Southampton Row, London, 
W.C. I. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham.) 
(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) May, 1932, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam 
Street, W.1. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 300. §s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. 
(e) Victoria 7875. (f) July 11, 1932, Caxton Hail. Miss 
Evelyn Fox, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 8321. Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte Wyse, M.A., C.B.E., Stormont, Belfast. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of all countries. 1,000. 7s. 6d. (c) Modern 
Language Review. (f) October, 1932, Cambridge. Mr. Wm. 
Atkinson, M.A., Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Modern Language Association. 
1,820. tos. 6d. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Holborn 0970. 
(f) January, 1933, London. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 
5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 


Montessori Society, The International, English Branch. 
Ios. (c) Own Journal. (d) Montessori, Haver, London. 
(e) Hampstead 3663. (f) January, 1933, at University 
College, London. Mr. C. A. Claremont, B.Sc., Studio House. 
Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


Moral Education, Sixth International Congress of. 
To be held in 1934 (perhaps in Germany). Mr. D. Christie 
Tait, 94 rue de la Servette, Geneva. 


Music, Royal Academy of. 
For the cultivation of the Science of Music. [Fellow, 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Welbeck 5461 (4 lines). 
Mr. A. Alger Bell, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. í. 


Music, Royal College of. 
[Fellow, F.R.C.M.; 


(Life Subscription, 


Associate, A.R.C.M.; Graduate, 
G.R.C.M.; Honorary Associate, Hon.A.R.C.M.] Also 
(jointly with R.A.M.) Graduate of the Royal Schools of 
Music, London (G.R.S.M., London.) (d) Initiative, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kensington 8681-2-3. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
George A. Macmillan. Registrar, Mr. Claude Aveling, 
Prince Consort Road, S.W. 7. 
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Music Masters’ Association. 
.156. (f) First week in January, 1933, Harrogate. 
Rawlinson Wood, Arunlea, Worthing Road, Horsham. 


Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,500. £1 Is. or 128. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (f) October, 
1932. Mr. Leslie Regan, B.Mus., F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M., 
c/o Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., 295 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 
The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 
profession. 3,800. £1 Is. (d) Scherzo, Rath, London. 
(e) Museum 7877. (f) January 4, 1933, Harrogate. Mr. 
Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street, W. I 


National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education : 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 5s. (e) Victoria 1256. Mr. A. J. Mundella, Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


National Education Association (U.§8.A.). 
The Welfare of American Childhood. 220,150. Two dollars. 
(c) Journal of the National Education Association. (f) June 26- 
July 1, 1932, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Mr. J. W. Crabtree, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

National Society, The. 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 


the Church of England. 4,000. From £I Is. (c) School 
Guardian. (d) National Society, Sowest, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 6881. (f) May 11, 1932. Mr. R. Holland, 19 Great 


Peter Street, S.W. I1. 
National Union of Teachers. 


141,500. £1 Is., plus local subscription. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Museum, 1570, 1571, 
3628, and 3629. (f) Easter, 1932, Folkestone ; Easter, 1933, 
Aberystwyth. Mr. F. Mander, B.Sc., Hamilton House, 
Mabledon Place, W.C. 1. 


Needlework, London Institute of. Examining Body in Needlecraft 
Subjects. 

(e) Victoria 0571. 
S.W. 1. 

New Ideals in Education Conference. 
(c) New Ideals Quarterly. (e) Pinner 706. (f) March 28 to 
April 2, 1932, Wills’ Hall, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. Mrs. Mary 
Collins, Fairacre, Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex. 


North of England Education Conference. 
Varies, 800-1,500. 5s. (e) Chester 770. (f) January, 1933, 
Chester. Mr. Richardson Peele, Acting Secretary, Education 
Offices, Town Hall, Chester. 


Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
882. 5s. (e) Museum 6686. (f) January, 1933, University 
College, London. Miss Grace Owen, O.B.E., M.Ed., B.Sc., 
32 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


ists, Royal College of. 
(Fellow, F.R.C.O.; Associate, A.R.C.O.] £1 1s. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Western 1765. Mr. Fredk. G. Shinn, Mus.D. 


Oversea Settlement of British Women, Society for the. 
(d) Mitigator Parl. (e) Victoria 8540. (f) May 25, 1932. 
Miss E. S. Nicholas, Caxton House (West), 12 Tothill Street, 
London, S.W. I. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

(e) Cambridge 1658 ; Oxford 3549. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 
61a St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, 
M.A., 40 Broad Street, Oxford. 

Oxford Local Examinations. 
(dq) Locals, Oxford. 
Merton Street, Oxford. 

Parents’ Association. 
10s. (e) Welbeck 2171. Mrs. R. Croom-Johnson (Honorary), 
56 Manchester Street, W. I. 


Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
0479. (f) June, 1932, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria 
Street, S.W. I. 

Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. Membre adhérent, 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Maitre Phonétique. Prof. Daniel 
Jones, University College, London, W.C. I. 


Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 
198. £1 1s. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Education Office, Central 
22214 Sheffield. (e) Sheffield 22214. (f) March, 1933. Mr. 
Henry A. Cole, Education Office, Leopold Street, Sheffield. 


(c) Schoolmaster. 


Miss Ida T. Cutler, 65 Belgrave Road, 


Secretary of Local Examinations, 


Mr. A. 


Physical Education Association, Secondary Schoolmasters’. 
To promote well-being of Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools. 250. 5s. (c) Pamphiet. (e) Eastbourne 2820. 
(f) June 4, 1932, Birmingham. Mr. F. H. Jenner, The 
Grammar School, Eastbourne. 


Physical prar (Women), Scottish League for. 


254. 10s. ) Journal and School Hygiene and Phfsical 
Education. is Douglas 4708 (Glasgow). (f) March 25, 1932, 
Glasgow. Miss K. G. Smith, 18 Berkeley Terrace, C. 3, 


Glasgow. 


Physical Training, British Association for, The santa te 
[Fellows, F.B.A.P.T.; Associates, A.B.A.P.T.] (c) Physical 
Education. (e) Lee Green 4152. (f) January, ae Mr. T. 
Willams, 25 Chalcroft Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 


Playing Fields Association, The National. 
To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, ¢10. (c) Own Journal. (d) Natplafon, 
Churton, London. (e) Victoria 9274-5. (J) May 27, 1932. 
Sir Lawrence W. Chubb, 71 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree or registration, and be 
heads of schools containing no boys over the age of I5. 
About 700. £1 5s.; entrance fee, {2 2s. (c) Preparatory 
Schools Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. (f) December, 1932. 
Mr. Hugh C. King, Byewavs, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. 2s. 6d. (c) Le Français. (f) January 28, 1933. Monsieur 
de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 
Promoting. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 9, 1932. 
M.A., 48 Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of Recognized. 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. roq. ft 1s. (f) May 27, 1932, 
Ancaster House School, Bexhill-on-Sea. Miss H. M. Stranger, 
Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 


Psychological Society, British ; Education Section. 
270. {1 1s. to B.P.S.; 15s. to Education Section. (c) British 
Journal of Educational Psychology. (f) December, 1932, 
London. Miss Evelyn Lawrence, Ph.D., 7 Oppidans Road, 
London, N.W. 3. 


Public Schools Employment Bureau. 

Home Employment Section, to secure work in this country 
for boys educated at schools represented at Headmasters’ 
Conference. Migration Section, concerned with boys edu- 
cated at Conference or other secondary schools who desire 
to enter a university in a British Possession, or to farm in 
one of the Oversea Dominions. (e) Central 0251. Mr. W 
Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, 
ECs 


Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 48. (c) School Child. (f) March 31, 1932, the County 
Hall, S.E.1. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 19 Onslow Gardens, 
Highgate, N. Io. 


Rifle Clubs, Society of Miniature. 
Promotes competition between School Rifle Clubs. 
1os. (1,818 Rifle, 92 Air Rifle) ; Individuals, Is. 
(e) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) Central 6489. 
(f) April, 1932, London. Mr. George Pethard, Codrington 
House, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate, London, E.C. 4. 


Royal Society of Teachers, The. 
The name given by Roval command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (q.v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 


grrr International Correspondence (Modern Language Asso- 
ciation). 
(c) Modern Languages. Boys: Miss King, 17 Park Crescent, 
Oxford. Girls: Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 2 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


School Attendance Officers’ National Association. 
450. 6s. (f) Easter, 1932. Mr. E. Winfield, 37 Hulton 
Street, Alexandra Park, Manchester. [See note.]} 


Rev. W. J. Mayne, 


Clubs, 
(160,000). 
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School Journey Association. 
To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor in 
the education of the child, and to secure facilities for the 
economical practice of educational holidays. 3,500. School 
afhliation, 10s.; Individual, 2s. 6d. (c) The School Journey 
Record. (e) New Cross 4238. (f) December 8, 1932. Mr. 
H. W. Barter, 35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 

Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
45. os. (f) October, 1932, Dublin. The Rev. C. B. 
Armstrong, B.D., St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham, 
Dublin. 

Schoolmasters, National Association of. 
All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of “ equal pay,” or is opposed to 
the policy of “ separate consideration,” are eligible for 
membership. Over 8,500. 18s. plus local fee. (c) The 
New Schoolmaster. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 1932, 
Sunderland. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W.C. r. 

School Nature Study Union. 
2,073. 48. (c) School Nature Study. 
(f) February, 1933, University College. 
45 Cheviot Road, West Norwood, S.E. 27. 

Schoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous Masters of Secondary Schools or 
their dependants. tos. annually or £5 in one sum. Mr. 
H. J. C. Marshall, O.B.E., College of Preceptors, Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. 1. 

Science Masters’ Association. 
1,700. tos. (c) School Science Review, (f) January 3-6, 
1933, Bristol, Mr. H. G. Lambert, Shirley Corner, Boden 
Road, Hall Green, Birmingham (Annual Meeting). Mr. C. 
Mayes, Eton College, Windsor (General). 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 


(e) Streatham 1847. 
Mr. H. E. Turner, 


660. 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) January, 1933, 
London. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, W. 6. 

Scottish Education Department. 


The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W. 1; and at 14 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d) In- 
corama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon Sq., W.C. 1. 

Secular Education League. 
To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 
schools. 600. (e) Victoria 6842. (f) April, 1932. Miss 
Freeman, 12 Palmer Street, S.W. 1. 

Simplified Spelling Society. 
4,000. Is. upwards. (d) Cafe-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 63614. 
Miss Patricia F. E. Marley, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 

Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
12,300. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus, Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July, 1932. Rev. R. C. 
Mackie, M.A., Annandale, Golders Green, N.W. 11. 


§.T.U.T.L8. (Secondary, Technical, and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society, The.) 
Open to other professions. Insurance under the National 
Health and Pensions Act ; and Sickness Insurance under the 
Voluntary Dividend Scheme. (f) At Office, June, 1932. 
Miss C. Pybus, New address, after March 25, 47 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 
Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon 
A. W. Maplesden, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Teachers Registration Council, The. 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council.) Registration fee, £3. No subscription. 
(c) Official List of Registered Teachers. (d) Teregiscon, West- 
cent, London. (e) Museum, 2479. Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 
47 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. (See Royal Society of Teachers.) 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 
68. 2s. 6d. minimum. (e) Maida Vale 5376. (f) June, 1932, 
Winkworth Hall of Residence, 213 Chevening Road, N.W. 6. 
eer A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury, 
.W. 6. 


Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Drapers’ Hall. 
Makes grants from funds provided by the Drapers’ Company, 
to enable male teachers in training to enter Oxford or 
Cambridge. Dr. Curzon, 54 Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, 
S.E. 26. 

Technical Institutions, Association of. 

Dr. H. Schofield, Loughborough College, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
170. {1 tos. (e) London: Flaxman 5747; Brighton: Pres- 
ton 2985. (f) February 23, 1933, London. Dr. F. J. Harlow, 
M.B.E., Ph.D., B.Sc., Chelsea Polytechnic, Manresa Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 

Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
1,800. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, Ios. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) May 14, 
1932, Cardiff. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 
Principals of. 
26. 15s. (e) Newry 173. (f) June 1, 1932, Belfast. Mr.T. J. 
Flynn, Technical School, Newry, Co. Down. 
Technical Institutions in Ireland, Association of Principals in. 
(f) Waterford, June 7, 1932. Mr. Patrick Hickey, Municipal 
Technical Institute, Wexford, Co. Wexford. 


Tonic Sol-fa College (Incorporated 1875). 
[Fellow, F.T.S.C.; Licentiate, L.T.S.C.; Associate, A.T.S.C.] 
Holds examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. (f) May 21, 
1932, London. Mr. Herbert J. Winter, 26 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Toynbee Hall, University Settlement. 
(e) Avenue 7181-82. Dr. J. J. Mallon, M.A., J.P., 28 Com- 
mercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 

Training College Association. 
700. 17s. 6d. (or £1 2s. 6d. with Journal). 
Educational Psychology. (f) January, 1933, London. 
K. B. Anderson, 5 Westminster Chambers, S.W. 1. 

Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
too. ros. Meetings are held in January, March, June, 
October. Miss S. E. S. Richards, Stockwell College, Stock- 
well Road, S.W. 9. Mr. A. E. Dean, Goldsmiths’ College 
New Cross, S.E. 14. 


(c) Journal of 
Miss 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 
Edinburgh Provincial Committee. 
(e) 25142. Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson, Director of Studies, 
Provincial Training College, Moray House, Edinburgh. 
National Committee. 
(e) Edinburgh 23618. Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., 
D.Litt., 140 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Oxford University. 
Department for the Training of Teachers. 
Smith, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 
B.Ed. The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Trinity College of Music, London. 
Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ Diplomas 
and Pupils’ Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, London. 
(e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, Mandeville Place, 
London, W. 1. 


Union of Jewish Women. 
(Educational activities), to assist educated Jewesses to 
advise and help them to train, through loans, to place them, 
&c. 1,150. 5s. (minimum). (e) Welbeck 7534. (f) March, 
1932. Miss Eileen Van Noorden, 33 Manchester Street, W. 1. 


Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 

A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; organizes University Conferences and a quin- 
quennial Empire Congress. Next Congress, 1936. Issues the 
Universities Year Book. (d) Uniburb, London. (e) Museum 
5164. Hon. Director: Sir H. Frank Heath, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
Secretary: Mr. W. B. Brander, C.I.E., C.B.E., 88a Gower 
Street, W.C. I. 


Mr. George 
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Universités et Ecoles Francaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. Holiday courses, educa- 
tion in France, exchanges of correspondence and holiday 
visits, &c. (e) Kensington 6211. Monsieur L. E. Genissieux, 
c/o Institut Français, 3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Birmingham. 
Apply, The Director of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Joint Board for the University of Bristol, The University 
College, Southampton, and the University College of the 
South-West of England, Exeter. 

(d) Extramural, Bristol. (e) Bristol 24997. Mr. John H. 
Nicholson, M.A., The University, Bristol. 


Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural Studies. (d) Stuart 
House, Cambridge. (¢) Cambridge 1859. Mr. G. F. Hickson, 
M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge. 


Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 
(e) Durham 10. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
Durham. 


Leeds Committee. 

The University, Leeds. 
20251. 

University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural Work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 
Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpool. 

University of London. 

University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) 
University, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 7ooo. Mr. 
John Lea, M.A., University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7. 

Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 

(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., The University, Manchester. 

Nottingham. 

A constituent Committee of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
studies, University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
2024. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shake- 
speare Street, Nottingham. 

Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 

(c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) 
Oxford 2524. Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., REWE House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 

28,000. 5s. (c) The University. (e) Museum 4924 and 9579. 
(d) Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (f) November, 1932, 
London. Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C. 1. 

University Teachers, Association of. 
The advancement of University Education and Research 
and the promotion of common action among University 
Teachers and the safeguarding of the interests of the 
members. Mainly full-time University Teachers. 1,500. 


(d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 


15s. (c) The Universities Review. (d) Zoology, Agricultural 
Buildings, Aberystwyth. (e) Aberystwyth 105. (f) June 
3 and 4, 1932, Leeds Universitv. Prof. R. Douglas Laurie, 
M.A., Dept. of Zoology, University College of Wales, 
Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 


University Women, British Federation of. 


3,300. 10s. (c) Own Report and News Sheet. (e) Flaxman 
oo1g. (f) June, 1932. Miss Kathleen Johnston, B.A., 
Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 3. Nofe.—The sixth 


triennial conference of the International Federation of 
University Women takes place in Edinburgh, July 27 to 
August 4, 1932. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-six 
afħliated national federations of university women graduates, 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 47,950. (d) Ifederuw, Fulroad. (e) Flaxman 
oo18. (f) July 28 to August 3, 1932, Edinburgh. Miss 
Theodora Bosanquet, Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


University Women Teachers (Incorporated), Association of. 
To improve the status of university women teachers. 
2635. 5s. (d) Communitas, Westcent. (e) Museum 3127. 
(f) January, 1933, London. Mrs. B. Brough, 107 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. (third floor). 


Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
150. £1 5s. (c) The Review. (e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. 
(f) May, 1932, Shrewsbury. Mr. Henry Rees, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, Intermediate School, Ystalyfera, Glam. 


Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture, and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. 750. 2s.6d. (c) Yy Athro (The Teacher). (d) 14 Lon 
y Parc, Aberdare. (e) Aberdare 150. (f) January, 1933. 
Mr. David O. Roberts, 14 Lon y Parc, Aberdâr Sir For- 
gannwg. 

Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museum 2768. (f) January, 
1933, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Miss E. E. Froud, 39 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 
The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 1,981 affiliated societies, 21,715 members, 
507 branches. District societies, varies, about /1 Is. 
National Societies, varies, about £5 5s. Individuals, varies. 
(c) The Highway. (e) Victoria 1950. (f) March 19 and 20, 
1932, York. 38a St. George’s Road, S.W. 1. 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. One 
hundred and thirty-five organizations with more than two 
million teachers and parents. (c) World Federation News. 
(d) Williams, Columbia, Missouri. (e) 6301. (f) Honolulu, 
July 25-30, 1932. Mr. A. O. Thomas, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


New IDEALS IN EDUCATION.—This year’s Conference will be 
held at Wills Hall, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, from March 28 to 
April 2. The subject will be: “ The Education of the Whole 
Man, Part I: Diverse Aspects of the Main Problem.” Details 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. M. Collins, Fairacre, 
Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote, Middlesex. Early application is 


advisable. 
+ $ s 


PRAGUE SUMMER SCHOOL.— This School is organized by The 
British Society of Czechoslavakia and The American Institute, 
and is to be held at the Department of English, Charles IV 
University, Prague, from July 11 to 20. The course will consist 
of lectures in English on education, history, and nationalities, 
economics, literature, art and music in Czechoslovakia : 
language lessons in Czech or German; and tours conducted by 
English-speaking guides. Further information may be obtained 
from : Prague Summer School, Faculty of Art, Charles IV Uni- 
versity, Prague I, Smetanovo nam 55. 


NEw EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP.—The sixth World Conference 
is to be held at Nice, Alpes Maritimes, France, from July 29 to 
August 12. The theme chosen for the Conference is : “ Education 
and Changing Society.” Under this title, two questions are to 
be discussed : (1) How is education to meet the new demands 
made upon it by the rapid changes taking place in society ? 
(2) How can education contribute to the improvement of society ? 
Study courses are also to be available. A pamphlet of details 
will be forwarded on application to the Conference Secretary, 
New Education Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 

$ $ $ 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK.—Three Summer Schools are 
announced by the Educational Handwork Association, at 
Scarborough, Aberystwyth, and Bournemouth respectively, from 
July 25 to August 20. There are to be substantial reductions 
in school and hostel fees to meet the recent cut in salaries. 
Particulars may be obtained from : Scarborough : Mr. H. Dodd, 

(Coniinued on page 204) 
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CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED 43 YEARS 


STAFF. The Staff of the “Normal” consists of forty-six University Graduates and Trained Teachers. These Tutors 
provide you in your own home with expert and specialized coaching. 


NORMAL SUCCESS. The“ Normal” has a record of forty-three years of continuous success. The secret of this 
success is the concentration of the efforts of most highly qualified and specialist Teachers on the requirements 


of the individual pupil. 


A.C.P. and LCP. 


Particulars of these successful classes and Free A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Guide sent on application. The ‘‘ Normal”’ 
obtains remarkable results at these examinations. Send 
for particulars. 


Matriculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It 
admits to Training College for a Degree Course (3 years); 
it is recognized as a qualifying examination by most of 


the professions, and it is the first step towards the’ 


attainment of a degree. Many students, especially 
women, are deterred from attempting it because of its 
difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual 
system of “Normal ” tuition these difficulties are cleared 
away and success is assured. See the ‘‘ Normal” 
Matriculation Guide. 


Degrees 


The “ NORMAL ” guarantees your degree for one 
guinea per month. See the Degree Guide. 


Oxford and Cambridge 


Pupils of the “ NORMAL ” pass with Honours at these 
examinations. See Testimonials from former Students. 
Send for the“ Normal ’’ Oxford and Cambridge Guide. 


Froebel 


This is an important examination for Women Teachers. 
The holders of this diploma secure improved status 
and higher salaries. Free Guide to this examination 
sent on application. 


Training College Certificate 


The “ Normal ” provides special Correspondence tuition 
for those who have failed or partly failed at the Training 
College Final Certificate examination held in June or 
July of each year, and thus has enabled many to 
obtain their full certificate and has been a boon to 
numbers who have despaired of qualifying after their 
failure at Training College, for it has brought them 
renewed hope, expert help, and success. Send for the 
Ex-Training College Guide. 


Rural Teachers 


Particulars of the Rural Pupil Teachers’ Examination 
sent on application. The best possible preparation is 
given by the ‘“ Normal.” See testimonials from suc- 
cessful pupils. 


Professional Preliminary 


The “ NORMAL ” prepares pupils for the Preliminary 
examinations of the Medical Council, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Pharmaceutical, the Law, Secretaries, 
Accountants, Civil Engineering, &c. 

The ‘“ Normal” Professional Preliminary Guide sent 
on application. 


Handicraft 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” provides expert tuition for the First 
and Final Handicraft examinations of the City and 
Guilds (both Woodwork and Metalwork). Particulars, 
testimonials, &c., from successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


LORDSHIP LANE, EAST DULWICH, LONDON, S.E. 22 
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963 Abbeydale Road, Sheffield; Bournemouth: Mr. H. F. 
Burrows, The Bunyalow, Park Road, Lower Compton, Plymouth ; 
Aberystwyth : Mr. H. F. Stimson, Caerleon House, Aberystwyth. 


+ + + 


VACATION Courses AT BESANGON.—The University of 
Besançon announces its course for foreign students from July I 
to October 31. The programme includes study in theoretical 
and experimental phonetics, grammar, French classical and 
contemporary literature, history of French art and civilization, 
and practical exercises in translation and conversation ; con- 
ducted visits to museums, factories, industrial and agricultural 
plant, &c.; supervized walks and tours through the famous 
scenery of the Jura mountains; and preparation for the 
“ Certificat d'Etudes Françaises,” for the Licence and the 
Doctorate. A detailed illustrated prospectus may be had from 
M. le Secrétaire général de l'Institut, 30-32 rue Mégevand, à 
Besançon, France. 

+ + $ 

SUMMER COURSE AT HAMBURG.—This course, arranged by 
the University of Hamburg, will be held from August 1-26. 
It is divided into three parts: (a) Introduction to the German 
language for beginners and advanced students; (b) General 
lectures on German economics and culture for all students ; 
(c) Special lectures for which previous knowledge is necessary. 
A tour through Germany will be arranged after the course 
provided a sufficient number of students wish to take part. 
The usual visits, excursions and social functions form part of 
the programme. The fee for the course is 4 guineas, and accom- 
modation can be had at moderate terms. For full information 
application should be made to the Geschäftsstelle der Hamburg- 
ischen Universitat, Edmund Siemers Allee, Hamburg 13, or in 
Great Britain to the National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 

$ $ $ 

HoLIDAY COURSES IN EUROPE, 1932.—This fifth annual list of 
holiday courses in Europe has been prepared and published by 
the League of Nations’ Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, 
acting upon a recommendation of the Directors of National 
University Offices, who meet in regular conference at the 
Tnstitute. This list provides a comprehensive guide to vacation 
courses organized in European universities and other institutions. 
and includes only such courses as are open also to foreigners. 
All the necessary details in respect of each course likely to be of 
use are included. This year’s list contains information on 135 
courses organized in eighty-two different localities. Except in 


a few cases where specific mention to the contrary is made, no 
previous educational or technical qualifications are required of 
participants at anv of the courses scheduled in this list. As in 
previous issues, the courses included in this list are arranged in 
the alphabetical order of the countries and places where they are 
to be held. In order to facilitate rapid reference a list of the 
subjects included in the various courses has been compiled this 
year and will be found at the end of the booklet. Every effort 
has been made to ensure the publication of complete and accurate 
information. The booklet is published in English, French, and 
German, and the English edition may be had on application to 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. Price Is. 


$ 2 + 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
—The International Federation of Associations of Secondary 
Teachers ‘Bureau International de l'Enseignement Secondaire) is 
holding its fourteenth Annual Congress in London from July 19 
to 23. The arrangements for the Congress are being made bv a 
Joint Committee of the Four Secondarv Associations, all of which 
are affiliated to the Federation. The President of the Federation 
for 1932 is Dr. W. W. Vaughan, M.V.O., and the Chairman of the 
Organizing Committee is Mr. G. R. Parker, joint Hon. Secretary 
of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. The King has graciously consented to become the Patron 
of the Congress, and the support of the Board of Education, the 
universities, local education authorities, city companies, and 
of many prominent educationists has been obtained. Delegates 
from the education ministries and the secondary teachers’ 
associations of most of the European countries and of many 
countries outside Europe are expected to attend the Congress. 
At the Paris Congress last year forty countries were represented. 
A certain amount of hospitality and entertainment for the 
delegates has already been arranged, including a garden party, 
receptions at London University, and the Mercers’ Hall, and 
visits to Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, and Winchester. The 
principal subject for discussion at the Congress will be “ Games 
and other out-of-school activities and their place in the secondary 
school organization,” and a preliminary discussion will be given 
to “ The professional training of the secondary teacher,” which 
is the principal subject for the 1933 Congress. Other subjects 
which will appear on the agenda are “ School Buildings and 
Equipment ” and “ The League of Nations.” Further informa- 
tion concerning the Congress may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Organizing Committee, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


AUSTRALIA 


In nearly all matters educational Australia is not one State but 
six States, each with its own Department, code, 
te Onis minister, and press. Even the Australian 
Educational Quarterly is published by the 
Registered Teachers of Victoria, and the monthly Australian 
Teacher by the Teachers’ Guild of New South Wales. The only 
inter-State bodies (so far as we know) are the Federated State 
School Teachers’ Association and the recently established 
Council for Educational Research. There is, however, a proposal 
to establish an Australian Institute of Teachers (on the lines 
of our own National Register) for the purpose of “ promoting 
and advancing the cause of education, elevating and maintaining 
the educational standard and status of teachers, destroying 
provincial outlook and developing an Australian national 
feeling.” Of the new Council for Research the Director writes : 
“It has no State boundaries. For the first time there will be 
the chance of organized effort and pooled information for the 
whole of the Australian educational world. . . . This does not 
mean more uniformity in our already too uniform systems. 
Quite the contrary. . . . We have failed to keep pace with new 
developments. Our practice still lags far behind what research 
has shown to be desirable.” The first annual report of the 
Council and the year’s publications have been well received. 


The hard touch of the financial crisis has also made the whole 
Australian world kin for the time, though it 

ee is strange to read that the “ cuts ” in teachers’ 
salaries vary so in the different States, from 
24 to 10 per cent (lower grades), from 7$ to 12 (higher). And the 
end, it is feared, is not yet. Queensland seems to have suffered 
most, and the Teachers’ Journal bitterly complains that 
““Commonwealth Public Servants’ salaries of the same amounts 


have suffered no reductions.” Another financial straw is that 
early last year the Minister for Education in New South Wales, 
in a circular appeal for increased support of school banks, drew 
the attention of teachers to “ the assurance given by the Premier 
as to the Government Savings Bank (in which school children 
hold nearly £200,000) in order to allay any fears as to the safety 
of deposits.” There is also a very real fear, both in Australia 
and New Zealand, that as a measure of economic justice, married 
women teachers may be dismissed. It is interesting to learn 
from Geneva that the International Bureau of Education is 
about to issue a world-wide questionnaire on this eternal problem. 


The University of Melbourne reports an illuminating experi- 
ment. Since 1913 the certificate of any 
headmaster of an approved secondary school 
has been accepted as qualifying for matricu- 
lation, as an alternative to the ordinary examination. A recent 
official inquiry into the comparative results of the two methods 
shows that “ no significant difference is to be traced in the 
subsequent university work of the two classes of students. 
Certificate candidates show a slightly better record in Honours, 
and a slightly worse record in complete failure. ... There is 
no case whatever for the abandonment or drastic modification 
of the certificate system.’’ This will be an encouragement to 
many reformers. (The Report, an eleven-page pamphlet, may 
doubtless be obtained from the University.) In so sparsely 
populated a continent as Australia rural single-teacher schools 
far outnumber all others. In Queensland the proportion is 
more than 71 per cent. For the teachers in such schools all 
the other States provide special training. Queensland is still 
impatiently waiting—till funds permit. And she has another 
grievance, her teachers having recently been warned by the 
(Continued on page 206) 
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The Continent is off the Map 
for holidays this year 


But NOT SO 
ENGLAND and IRELAND 


CHOICE ! 
CHANGE ! 
CHEAPNESS ! 


AMBLESIDE for lakes and mountains. 
SHANKLIN, “ The Garden of England,” for lovely 


scenery, bathing, and steamer trips. 


SWANAGE for trips to the “ Hardy ”?” country, 


excursions by land and sea. 


BRAY, Co. WICKLOW, for loughs, glens, and 
mountains. Ireland! the home of legends and 
banshees ! 


Also many other popular resorts. 


Write for illustrated booklet to 


The Y.W.C.A. Holidays and Camps Department, 
17 Clifford Street, W. 1. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A JUNIOR SCHOOL 
ENGLISH COURSE 


AND 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL 
ENGLISH COURSE 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By F. F. POTTER, M.A., B.Sc., 


Director of Education for Cheshire, compiler of 
“ An Anthology of English Verse,” &c. 

These books of English exercises are intended for use by non- 
specialist pupils in Junior and Middle Forms of Secondary Schools, 
and incorporate selected extracts of English prose or verse for 
intensive study, carefully graded exercises in Language Study, and 
topics for free composition. The aim throughout has been to teach 
the correct and facile use of the English language through reading, 
observation, and practice. The books will accordingly be found to 
form a suitable basis for the School Certificate Course. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL COURSE, 172 pp. 2s. 
MIDDLE SCHOOL COURSE, 224 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Full details will be sent post free 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


41st Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult.set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, &£.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4. 
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Government that “in the public interest public officers should 
not directly or indirectly take any part in political affairs other- 
wise than by the exercise of the franchise ; nor publicly comment 
upon any administrative action.” Such it is to be a Civil 
servant! But the teachers as a body are in revolt. There have 
been protests, questions in the House, and deputations, so far 
with no other effect than explanations. But the veto, we gather, 
will not be tolerated. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The chief note in the latest Report (August, 1931) of the 

: Minister of Education, and also in Nattonal 
The Po duitous Education, the monthly organ of the Teachers’ 
Institute, is also, of course, financial—the 
general stringency, the drastic economies, the “ cuts ” in teachers’ 
salaries and employment. National Education even speaks of 
an organized attack by politicians and press on the cost of 
education. Be that as it mav, the recent elections have brought 
in a Coalition Government with a new Minister of Education 
deeply committed to the axe—a welcome contrast, it seems to 
his predecessor, who had actually publicly proclaimed his belief 
that “ education is less costly than ignorance.” But even 
before the change severe retrenchment had increased the numbers 
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in primary classes to far beyond the former average of thirty— 
in nearly two thousand cases to between forty and sixty, in 
some eighty cases to more than sixty. And now free secondary 
and higher education, so dear to New Zealand, and so extra- 
ordinarily developed in recent years (secondary 97 per cent, 
university 48 per cent) is seriously threatened. It is also even 
rumoured that teachers may have to pay for their own school 
stationery! Apart from finance, however, there are not a few 
bright spots, steady progress being reported in many fields: 
provision of Open-air class-rooms ; classes for backward children ; 
correspondence schools; physical education; increase in 
proportion of men teachers; increase of native pupils— 
especially girls ; school music. A very dark spot was the earth- 
quake, which plaved havoc with all the schools in the area, 
completely destroying three. Another much-discussed question— 
dark spot or bright according to taste—is the renewed demand 
for making the Bible compulsory in all schools. On this point 
teachers are divided. Of the branches of their Institute, 22 are 
against, 5 for, 3 neutral. 


(For the regular supply of interesting material upon which the 
foregoing notes are based, and for the specimens of the three 
“School Papers ’’—all worthy of the highest praise—our 
thanks are overdue to our “ exchanges ” in both countries.] 


Topics and Events 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S EXAMINATION FOR THE LAMBETH DIPLOMA 
IN THEOLOGY.—The following have passed the Examination : 
Class I : Miss G. Perigo. Class II: Miss M. G. Bartlett, Miss M. M. 
Cotton. Class HI: Miss V. P. Archibald, Miss I. M. Tonkin. 

* + + 

HISTORY OF EUROPEAN PAINTING.—In response to the great 
interest shown in the recent Exhibition, at Whitechapel, of the 
Reeve Fowkes Collection of Colour Prints, the Art Exhibition 
Bureau has transferred the Exhibition to the New Burlington 
Galleries, London, W. 1, where it will be open to the public 
until March g. 


$ + $ 


Dirt oF WILp BIRDS.—A novel method of setting forth clearly 
and concisely the general diet of various species of wild birds 
has been adopted by the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, who are issuing illustrated charts showing in colour the 
percentages of food, useful, harmful, or neutral in the interests 
of man, which are consumed. The figures are based principally 
on the scientific investigations of Dr. W. E. Collinge. Such 
charts should be useful in schools of agriculture and horticulture, 
as well as to general nature-students, and can be had from the 
Society, 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, at 3d. each, or the series of 
eight by post for 2s. 2d. 

+ $ $ 

FARADAY AND MAXWELL SCHOLARSHIPS.—-The Annual Exami- 
nations for a Faraday Scholarship of eighty guineas per annum, 
tenable for two years in college and one year in manufacturing 
works, and for a Maxwell Scholarship of sixty guineas per annum, 
tenable for two years in college and one year in works, will be 
held at Faraday House on April 5, 6, and 7, 1932. Exhibitions 
may also be awarded to candidates who acquit themselves 
creditably in the above examinations, but who do not obtain 
the necessary number of marks to qualify for the Faraday 
or Maxwell Scholarship. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Faraday House Electrical Engineering 
College, 62-70 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 

+ + + 

DISARMAMENT.—Two timely and effective pamphlets on 
disarmament, from the points of view of the taxpayer and of 
youth which have just been published by the No More War 
Movement are likely to play no small part in directing intelligent 
interest to the progress of the World Disarmament Conference, 
now in full swing at Geneva. The first, “ An Open Letter to 
Every Patriot,” stresses the practical issues of disarmament in 
the terms of £ s. d., and strikes the note of the New Patriotism, 
which is expressing itself in the demand that Britain shall take 
the initiative in leading the world toward disarmament. The 
second, ‘‘ Real Cowards,” an appeal to youth, strikingly illus- 
trated by J. F. Horrabin, meets the demand for a vivid and 
telling explanation of the aims of the Disarmament Conference 
to catch the interest and enlist the enthusiasm of the young. 
These pamphlets can be obtained at the nominal price of Is. per 
hundred from the No More War Movement, 11 Doughty Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS FOR BaBy WEEKS.—The first town to 
have its name inscribed on the “ Astor (1931) ” Challenge Shield 
is Sunderland. This Shield, which is awarded annually by the 
National Baby Week Council for the best Baby Week held in 
large towns in the United Kingdom, is the third Shield to be 
donated to the Council by the Viscount and Viscountess Astor, 
the original ‘' Astor ” Shield and its successor the ‘‘ Lady Astor ” 
Shield having been each in turn won outright. Originality was 
one of the keynotes of Sunderland's campaign—a_ toddlers’ 
Olympia; Baby Week Slogan Competition; display of 
“ mystery ’’ posters ; a mothercraft competition in which prizes 
were given for the healthiest baby (its parents’ means being taken 
into account), all forming part of the excellent week's campaign 
which has carried otf first prize. To Northampton Maternity 
and Infant Welfare Voluntary Association goes the honour of 
securing second place, and thus winning the “ Kettering ” 
Shield for the first year of its award. It was Kettering Baby 
Week Committee that won the “ Lady Astor ” Shield outright, 
and the Kettering Ladies’ Voluntary Committee for Infant 
Welfare commemorated this success by donating a Shield as a 
second award for the large towns. Thus a Northamptonshire 
Shield goes first to a Northamptonshire town. 

+ $ $ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON: GREAT ROCKEFELLER 
BENEFACTION.—University College, London, has acquired by 
purchase a site of two acres in the heart of Bloomsbury, imme- 
diately south of the buildings of the Faculty of Medical Sciences 
of the College. This is the largest addition to the site of the 
College made since its foundation more than one hundred years 
ago. It has been the ambition of the College for many years to 
acquire the new site. So long as fifty years ago attempts were 
made by the College to buy it. Those attempts proved fruitless, 
and on it were erected warehouses, depositories, and stables for 
Messrs. Shoolbred. These have now passed into the possession 
of the College on the liquidation of the Company. The site was 
too large for University College to buy or to occupy as a whole. 
The problem was solved by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees 
who acquired part of the property as permanent headquarters 
for the National Central Library and the Library Association. 
In the College part of the territory there will be housed the 
Departments of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, Botanv, 
Geology, Geography, and Political Economy, and certain other 
needs will be served there. The Departments moving out of the 
old buildings of the College will set free accommodation much 
needed by the Faculty of Arts and by the Libraries. The College 
has been so fortunate at the same time as to receive a great 
benefaction for the endowment of the Department of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The benefaction amounts to £88,000, and must be devoted to the 
advancement of research. This great benefaction follows other 
benefactions by the Rockefeller Foundation which have made 
possible the building of the new Department of Anatomy and 
Embryology and the provision of endowments for that depart- 
ment and the Departments of Physiology and Pharmacology. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


34th ANNUAL EDITION 
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‘* Our members find this publication very useful.’’--New CLUB, JOHANNESBURG. 


"“ As a reference book it has proved of great value to the members of the Club and will always find a place on the shelves of the 
Reference Library.'’—UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LTD., SIMLA. 


‘* The members find your ‘ List’ a most useful publication.’’—SELANGOR CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR. 


“ It is much appreciated by our members, specially by fathers of boys who are being sent home to schools, and on several occasions 
we have been asked for loan of same.'’—CLUB DE RESIDENTES EXTRANJEROS, BUENOS AIRES. 


“I am requested by the Secretary to write and thank you for presenting, once again, your ‘ List of Schools ' for use in the Club. 
It is very frequently referred to, and the Club much appreciates the continuance of your kindness and courtesy.’’—ROYAL SOCIETIES CLUB, 
St. JAMES'S STREET, S.W. 1. 


Principals wishing to have their schools 
included in the next issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piser 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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MACMILLAN , 


THE ART OF TEACHING ENGLISH. Lectures and Papers 


By J. H. FOWLER, M.A., Editor of the “ English Literature Series.” 5s. net. 
The first two papers in this volume were originally published as Pamphlets of the English Association, but have long been out of print. Three 


papers were read to Conferences on Teaching held at Stratford-on-Avon in 1914, 1915, and 1916; one was read to the Library Association's Annual 
Congress in 1923; one was a lecture delivered at Clifton College in 1911, and the rest are papers written for various scholastic journals and now 


LITERATURE OLD AND NEW 


Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By KATE and E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. Book I, rs. gd.; Book II, 2s. ; 
Book III, 2s. 3d. 
“ The dramatic quality of every story is markedly high, and children will respond readily to this appeal. The exercises are valuable, and will 


stimulate the intelligent application of an enlarged vocabulary. The illustrations are good, and the type, paper, and binding attractive and service- 
able. Altogether a worthy book.”—The New Schoolmaster. 


ESSAY AND LETTER WRITING 


With models and outlines. By F. H. BROOKSBANK, B.A., formerly of the Egyptian Ministry of Education. 
Second Edition, revised. 3s. 


PERLEN DEUTSCHER DICHTUNG (Gems of German Poetry) 


Containing Poems and Passages from Classical Plays. Selected, Edited, and Recorded on Linguaphone Gramophone 
Records, by OTTO SIEPMANN. 3s. od. net. 


" We cannot commend the volume too highly. It is well printed on good paper, and at 3s. 6d. is within the reach of all students of German 
literature." —Irish Times. 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 


By HERBERT F. COLLINS, M.A. With Illustrations by H. M. BROCK, R.I. Part I, 2s. Part II, 2s. Part III, 
2s. 3d. 


Its reading matter is interesting and varied, whilst grammar and exercises are competently handled. An interesting feature is the illustration 
of the book by a well-known artist.” — Modern Languages. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH PASSAGES 


With Exercises in Oral French Verse Comprehension and Vocabulary Extension. 
By K. C. BRUCE, M.A., French Master, Quarry Bank School, Liverpool. 2s. 6d. 


This book supplies extremely good value for money. It is up to date in every particular. . . . The prose passages set are taken from a great 
variety of authors and deal with many interesting subjects. Each passage is followed by a questionnaire which will assist in both oral and written 


THE JUNIOR BOOK-KEEPER 


By L. BRADBURY DALEY. 2s. 6d. 


Sets forth the basic principles of modern double entry book-keeping in the simplest possible manner. The author is a successful teacher of 
book-keeping, an accountant, and auditor. 


SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


For First-Year Students in Secondary and other Schools. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS FOR GENERAL 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


(Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) 
By J. A. CRABB, B.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, Tottenham County School. 2s. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF CHEMISTRY 


By J. R. PARTINGTON, M.B.E., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry at East London College, University of London. 
400 pp. 4s. 6d 


“ A high-class textbook for use up to the School Certificate stage. The histcrical introductions are excellent, the illustrations numerous, and well 
done, and the items of up-to-date information most welcome.’’—School Science Review. 


t 


s*es Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
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Secondary School. Problems 


IV. =RECISIRAMION AND PROFESSIONAL 
UNITY 


By Frank Roscoe, M.A.; Secretary, Royal Society of 
Teachers 


HERE is always interest in recalling the origin and 
course of movements which have attracted, over a 
long period, the attention of forward-looking minds, even 
though they have not won widespread comprehension 
or universal popularity. To-day we have an official Register 
of Teachers which includes the names of some 85,000 
survivors of nearly 100,000 applicants, and it may be of 
interest to consider the origin and course of the movement 
which led to this large number of teachers seeking enrol- 
ment on their own professional list. It is true that not 
all who are qualified have yet sought to be enrolled, and 
it is to be feared that many among the present generation 
of teachers are imperfectly informed concerning the efforts 
of the pioneers in the Registration movement. It may be 
they are but dimly aware of the reasons which led their 
predecessors to desire a Register, or of the purpose which 
might be served if the Register now in being were made 
complete and thus effectual as an instrument for placing 
the work of teaching on a higher level in public regard. 
Looking back, we find that some eighty years ago the 
school teachers of England fell into three main categories. 
There were those working in the public schools, others 
working in independent schools, many of which had been 
started to provide forms of instruction which were not 
permitted under the trust deeds of the older foundations, 
and, lastly, the teachers working in schools which had 
just begun to receive State aid in the form of building 
grants. In the second category, the diversity of qualifi- 
cation was extremely great. In the best private schools 
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the teachers were often as highly qualified as those in the 
public schools, but there were a very large number who had 
no qualifications whatever, for it was possible then, as 
indeed it is now, for any person, however ill-equipped for 
the work, to open a school or to undertake to teach children 
in return for fees. In the first and third categories the 
position of the teacher was fairly well established and under- 
stood, and it was among the better qualified in the second 
category that there arose a desire to institute some form of 
entrance test which would serve to exclude the unqualified 
while giving a definite hall-mark to those whose attainments 
and personal fitness gave them a just claim to rank as 
members of a recognized profession. 


It was in 1846 that the College of Preceptors was founded 
with the express purpose of raising the character of the 
teaching profession. This it was proposed to accomphish by 
“ providing a guarantee of fitness and respectability.” The 
founders of the College believed that their institution, with its 
conditions of membership, would serve to make teachers a 
more distinct, compact, and official body, giving them a new 
standing as one of the learned professions. In 1860 the College 
brought forward the first project for instituting a Register of 
Teachers. Between 1860 and 1896 there were seven Registra- 
tion Bills introduced in Parliament without result, but in 
1899 the Act which established the present Board of Educa- 
tion gave powers for setting up by Order in Council a Con- 
sultative Committee with the duty of advising the Board 
of Education on any matter referred to the Committee and 
also of framing, with the approval of the Board of Education, 
regulations for a Register of Teachers to be formed and kept 
in a manner to be prescribed by Order in Council. The 
Consultative Committee was constituted in 1900, and pro- 
ceeded to frame regulations for a Register of Teachers in 
accordance with the Act. These were modified after discus- 
sion with the Board of Education, and were ultimately 
incorporated in an Order in Council of March, 1902, which 
established a Registration Council made up of six members 
nominated by the President of the Board, together with six 
others, one being elected by each of the following bodies: the 
Headmasters’ Conference, the Head Masters’ Association, 
the Head Mistresses’ Association, the College of Pre- 
ceptors, the Teachers’ Guild, and the National Union of 
Teachers. Thus was established a Teachers’ Registration 
Council, and the Register which it instituted was divided 
into two parts, known respectively as Column A and 
Column B. In Column A were recorded the names of 
all teachers in public elementary schools who held the 
Certificate of the Board of Education, but such teachers 
were not required to apply for registration or to pay a fee. 
Column B was confined entirely to teachers in secondary 
schools, public and private. Formal application was 
required, and a fee of one guinea was charged. From the 
beginning, this scheme was strongly opposed by teachers 
in elementary schools, especially by those who held uni- 
versity degrees and felt that there was no adequate ground 
for excluding them from Column B. Many teachers in 
secondary schools were also opposed to the scheme on 
the ground that a professional Register ought not to be 
divided into categories. 


Early in 1906, the Council was led to report to the Board 
that ‘‘ under existing conditions it is not practicable to 
frame and publish an alphabetical register of teachers 
such as appears to be contemplated by the Act of 1899.” 
In the Education Bill, introduced by Mr. Birrell in 1906, 
it was proposed to rescind the clause in the Act of 1899 
ordering the establishment of a Register, but this drastic 
measure was strongly opposed by the teachers’ organizations, 
who pointed out in effect that although they did not favour 
a Register divided into columns, they nevertheless desired 
to have a Register of Teachers. In the House of Lords 
an amendment proposed by Lord Monkswell was carried. 
This amendment provided for the creation by His Majesty 
by Order in Council of a Registration Council representative 
of the teaching profession to whom should be assigned the 
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duty of forming and keeping a Register in one column of 
such teachers as should satisfy the conditions of regis- 
tration. 

Although Mr. Birrell’s Bill was defeated, Lord Monks- 
well’s amendment and other non-contentious clauses were 
embodied in the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act 
of 1907, in which Lord Monkswell’s amendment was enacted, 
together with further important provisions, namely : 


That the Register should contain the names and 
addresses of all registered teachers in alphabetical order 
in one column, together with the date of their registra- 
tion, and such further statement as regards their attain- 
ments, training, and experience as the Council may from 
time to time determine that it is desirable to set forth. 

Any Order in Council under this Section might be 
revoked, altered, or added to by any subsequent Order. 


Thus, after sixtv vears, and following ten abortive legis- 
lative efforts, teachers were granted the right to place their 
work on a professional footing. Whether they would 
exercise the right remained to be seen, and the Act left 
many questions to be decided, such, for example, as the 
meaning of the term “‘ teaching profession,” the constitution 
of the representative Council proposed, the nature of the 
qualifications to be demanded, and the part, if any, to be 
played by the Board and other educational authorities 
in giving recognition to the work of the Registration Council. 
The greatest difficulty was to determine the constitution 
of the Council. During the autumn of 1907 and in the 
early part of 1908 there were several meetings under the 
chairmanship of the late Dr. James Gow, Headmaster of 
Westminster School, at which representatives of various 
educational associations discussed the form of the new 
Register. A tentative scheme was framed, but when this 
was published several associations of teachers and others 
wrote to the Board of Education stating objections thereto. 

Later, in 1908, the Federal Council of Secondary Teachers 
took up the matter again, and after much discussion and 
correspondence another scheme was framed. When matters 
had reached this point, there still remained the difficulty 
of securing the support of the associations of teachers, and 
at this critical juncture there was held on November 13, 
1909, in the Clothworkers’ Hall, a meeting arranged by the 
late Mr. J. Easterbrook, the President of the Federal 
Council. The chairman was the late Sir Herbert Cozens- 
Hardy, Master of the Rolls. Representatives of thirty- 
seven associations attended, and there were present also 
the late Sir Robert Morant and Mr. W. N. Bruce repre- 
senting the Board of Education. At this meeting remark- 
able unanimity was displayed, and the Federal Council’s 
scheme was approved for submission to the Board of 
Education. 

A further two years of delay followed, and it began 
to appear that the difficulties were insuperable. At this 
stage, Dr. McClure, afterwards Sir John McClure, took 
a foremost part in arranging an informal conference at 
the Board of Education which was followed up by other 
meetings and interviews which resulted in the publication 
by Sir Robert Morant of a survey of the whole question 
(White Paper C.D. 5726). In this he recommended the 
President of the Board to establish a Teachers’ Registration 
Council of fortv-four members, with a chairman elected 
from outside. The members fell into four groups of eleven, 
due to the fact that there were then eleven universities in 
England and Wales, each of which appointed one repre- 
sentative. The organizations of elementary school teachers 
appointed a similar number, as did the organizations of 
secondary school reachers. There was a fourth group of 
specialist teachers nominated by the various organizations, 
but in some instances several organizations were required 
to combine for the purpose of nominating one representative. 
This scheme was embodied in a Privy Council Order issued 
on February 29, 1912, and thus at last the efforts extending 
over fifty years bore fruit, and the Council held its first 
meeting in July, 1912. 


Thus began the present Registration movement. In 
January, 1913, the Council started work in rooms at the 
College of Preceptors, having appointed its secretary in the 
previous month. The first business was to determine the 
requirements for Registration, and these were held to fall 
under three main heads, namely, attainments, training 
in teaching, and experience. The aim was to secure a 
reasonable measure of uniformity without attempting to 
prescribe the same requirements in every branch of teaching 
work. There was envisaged a Register with many avenues, 
but no loopholes. Warned by the experience of certain 
other professional bodies, the Council was careful to 
provide that for a limited period of seven years established 
teachers, working under approved conditions, should 
be admitted to Registration even though they did not 
fulfil the conditions later to be enforced. Subject to this 
important and necessary provision, the Council aimed at 
securing in every branch a definite and recognized standard 
of attainment appropriate to the type of teaching con- 
cerned. Thus, for teachers in secondary schools a uni- 
versity degree or a certificate or diploma obtained as the 
result of three vears’ study in an approved institution was 
appropriate. For elementary school teachers the Board of 
Education Certificate was recognized, and for various forms 
of specialist teaching such diplomas and certificates as were 
of good standing were scheduled as acceptable qualifi- 
cations. 

It should be noted, however, that as the Register 
is kept in alphabetical order there is nothing to prevent 
anv registered teacher from accepting a post in any school 
or institution. On occasion this has been a matter of 
criticism, but it should be remembered that the responsi- 
bility for appointing a teacher to any particular task rests 
upon the appointing body, and in practice it is scarcely 
likely that a registered teacher who has been admitted as 
holding the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel 
Union will be appointed to teach history in a secondary 
school for girls. In any case, it would be quite impossible 
for the Council to determine narrowly and precisely the 
kind of work for which each teacher is best fitted. This 
would mean, in effect, an indefinite series of separate lists, 
and in the branch of music alone a separate list for each 
instrument in the orchestra would probably be necessary. 
It is found better to leave the employer to satisfy himself 
as to the special qualifications of an applicant. Since the 
Register was established, a large part of the Council’s 
effort has been given to the attempt to raise the standard 
of attainment in various branches of specialist teaching 
where formerly the requirements were uncertain. Gradually 
there is being built up for each branch a schedule of approved 
qualifications. 

Professional training presented even greater difficulties, 
for outside the limited though extensive field of elementary 
school work the need for this preparation was not recog- 
nized. The Council has never sought to impose on all 
teachers a training college course, but it has aimed to secure 
that everv teacher shall spend at least one year in the 
study of the methods and principles of teaching, accom- 
panied by practice under supervision. It should be noted 
that this requirement can be fulfilled by a young teacher 
during the earliest years of professional work, for it is 
possible to cover the theoretical part by private reading, 
and to obtain the practical experience with the goodwill 
and co-operation of senior colleagues. 

Finally, it was laid down that those who satisfy the con- 
ditions in regard to attainments and professional training 
must also produce evidence of one year of satisfactory 
teaching experience. Pending the establishment of satis- 
factorv courses of training, the Council still accepts as an 
alternative evidence of three years of satisfactory teaching 
experience. Also, it may be noted that teachers in uni- 
versities are exempt from all formal requirements, since 
it is assumed that thev are persons of distinguished attain- 
ments and that their work involves not only the conveying 
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of instruction but also research. Inasmuch as the Council 
must be independent of State aid, a Registration fee is 
required, but this takes the form of a single and final 
payment. There is no annual subscription or other periodi- 
cal charge, since the work of the Council differs entirely 
from that of an association of teachers formed for the 
protection of individuals. The Council exists rather to 
protect teachers as a body and to establish their standing 
as professional men and wémen. 

The constitution of the first Council, based as it was on 
nomination by universities and associations of teachers, 
was admittedly a temporary expedient, and the creation 
of the University of Reading brought about an important 
change which was directed towards creating a body repre- 
sentative of the teaching profession in accordance with the 
Act of 1907. This change was embodied in a Privy Council 
Order dated December 14, 1926. In this it was provided 
that the Council should include forty-eight members, 
twelve nominated by the universities, with three other 
groups of twelve each elected by Registered Teachers 
voting according to the branch in which they were engaged. 
It was also provided that the members thus elected may 
co-opt two others to represent tvpes of teaching otherwise 
not represented. Thus the present Council consists of 
fifty members with a chairman elected from outside. 

The next step was made when His Majesty the King 
ordered in 1929 that the body of Registered Teachers 
Should henceforth be known as the Royal Society of 
Teachers. There are those who see no value in this desig- 
nation, but it is reasonable to hope that in time the letters 
M.R.S.T. may carry a professional significance such as we 
associate with the letters F.R.I.B.A. or M.IL.M.E. During 
the twenty years that have elapsed since the first Order in 
Council of February 29, 1912, the Council has been engaged 


in building up a constituency. The Register was opened 
in January, 1914, but seven months later the War broke 
out and this proved a grievous handicap, the effects of 
which have lasted down to the present time. Neverthe- 
less, the total of applications for admission is now close 
upon 100,000, and allowing for deaths, rejected applications, 
and removals from the Register after inquiry, we have a 
professional Register of 85,000. With this support the 
Council can go forward in the effort to establish the first 
line of its policy, namely, that none save Registered 
Teachers should exercise professional supervision over 
the work of teachers. From this beginning it would be 
possible to build up in the public mind a recognition of the 
fact that teaching is work which demands serious and 
prolonged preparation, and therefore deserves adequate 
remuneration. It would be possible also to establish the 
principle that in all matters affecting education teachers 
should play a recognized part as qualified advisers, instead 
of being asked to carry out orders which they have not 
framed and which they may feel to be contrary to the best 
interests of their pupils. It is the task of the Council to 
build up a self-respecting and self-governing profession, 
and in this it claims the support of all qualified teachers, 
since all who remain outside the movement are a source 
of weakness. 


CORRECTION 


In the article “ Inspection—its Origin, its Aims, and its 
Development,” which appeared in the March issue of the Journal, 
I find that I made a mistake in the amount of grant paid, under 
the Revised Code of 1862, for a pass in one of the elementary 
subjects. Instead of ‘‘ one shilling and eightpence ” I should 
have written ‘‘ two shillings and eightpence.’”’ 

W. EDWARDS. 
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Four Poems from Catullus 


PASSER, DELICIAE MEAE PUELLAE 


SPARROW, the darling of my love, 
Who with thee in her lap delights 
To play and finger-tip to move, 
Provoking angry pecks and bites, 
When the bright lady of my dreams 
To some sweet trifling turns aside, 
As solace for love’s pain, meseems, 
Or when is stilled wild passion’s tide— 
Might I, like her, thy playing share 
And lift my sad heart’s load of care. 


* * * * 


Such joy were mine as when of old 
The swift maid saw the apple gold 
And loosed at length her girdle’s hold. 


LUGETE, O VENERES CUPIDINESQUE 


LAMENT, ye Loves, ye Graces too, 

And men of lovelier lives, though few |! 
Dead is the sparrow of my love, 

The sparrow, darling of my love, 
Dearer than her own eyes, for true 
And honey-sweet was he and knew 
His mistress as a girl her mother, 

Nor left her lap for any other, 

But, hopping round, now there, now here, 
Piped only for his mistress’ ear. 

And now he goes the shadowy way 
Whence none returneth, so men say. 
Cursed shades of Orcus and your power 
I curse, that all things fair devour. 


My bonny bird you’ve basely ta’en. 

O shameful deed! Poor sparrow slain ! 
Because of thee my love now lies 

And weeps with flushed and swollen eyes. 


VIVAMUS, MEA LESBIA, ATQUE AMEMUS 


My Lesbia, let us live and love, 

Nor all sour greybeards’ talk above 

A single farthing let us weigh. 

Suns set and rise from day to day : 
For us, when once sets our brief light, 
Sleep is one long unending night. 
Give me a thousand, then fivescore, 
Another thousand, fivescore more, 
Again a thousand, then fivescore ; 
Then, when the many thousands grow, 
We'll blur the total, lest we know, 

Or envy see how great our bliss is 

By knowing all our tale of kisses. 


QUAERIS, QUOT MIHI BASIATIONES 


WotuLpstT know how many kissings given to thee 
Sufticient, Lesbia, are and more for me ? 
As many as the grains of Libyan sand 
That lie upon Cyrene’s silphium strand 
Between the sultry oracle of Jove 
And Battus’ sacred sepulchre and grove, 
Or many as the stars, at dead of night, 
That shed on furtive loves of men their light— 
So many kisses may sufficient be 
To sate Catullus mad for love of thee, 
Whose number neither prying eyes can tell 
Nor evil tongue bewitch with fatal spell. 
A. WaTson BAIN. 
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The Inspection of Secondary Schools 
By J. Leese, M.A., M.Ed. 


S the result of an inquiry into the practice and value 

of the inspection of secondary schools, the Associa- 

tion of Assistant Masters has recently issued a report which 

bristles with controversial points. In the first place, one 

doubts whether the person responsible for drafting the 

report is satisfied that, after being pruned by a committee 

it accurately represents the conclusions to which the 

evidence forced him. Still more does one doubt whether 

it gives, on the whole, the general opinion of assistant 
masters. 

If, for example, the great value of inspection to secondary 
education during the last thirty years is fully recognized 
by assistant masters, how can most of them be convinced 
that “ inspection as at present conducted is an evil, and 
ought in justice to be abolished,’’ or that “‘ teaching can 
never be a profession so long as inspection exists ” ? 

It would surely be more accurate to describe the last 
two criticisms as representing the extremist views of 
teachers who have either a bone to pick with inspectors or 
who think they have nothing to learn about their job. It 
would be equally true, to say that many teachers, and 
particularly the younger ones, feel the need for an inspec- 
torate that visits the schools more frequently and informally 
in an advisory rather than an inquisitorial capacity. 

It is all a question of what our system is aiming at. In 
England, with a characteristic distrust of clearly defining 
our aims, inspection has always adjusted itself to the 
empirical growth of our educational system. Is the object 
of secondary education to produce something which can 
be measured as proper value for public money spent, or 
are we to have a system which provides schools, and 
equipment, as well as it can, and which realizes that once 
the State has taken the trouble to train teachers for their 
work, the only useful form of inspection in the class-room 
thereafter is that of an advisory nature by a recognized 
expert ? 

The weak point of the Assistant Masters’ Report is that 
it dwells too much on grievances and too little on remedies. 
It is high time, that at any rate some English teachers were 
found prepared to devote some time to the study of educa- 
tional administration, and to show by their grasp of its 
problems that they are worthy of having a greater share 
in the control of education, as is now the case in some 
foreign countries. 

Secondary school teachers, and others, would like to see 
in the future a greater differentiation between two kinds 
of inspection: (a) staff inspection, and (b) administrative 
inspection. 

(a) Staff inspection by men and women who have 
proved themselves successful teachers by at least ten 
years’ service, and who could travel about the country 
disseminating the best ideas and methods to be found in 
the most progressive schools, but not attempting to impose 
their ideas on any one. They would command the respect 
teachers are usually prepared to give to any one who can 
show how, in his opinion, a certain job can be done well. 

Acting on Mill’s principle that “ Knowledge should be 
centralized, power localized,” staff inspection should be 
taken over entirely by the Board of Education. To ensure 
that staff inspectors (who might be called H.M. Educa- 
tional Advisers) would be persons of the highest standing, and 
could commend the confidence of the teaching profession, 
(i) The salary scale of local officers, H.M.I’s, and head- 
masters should be so controlled by Statute that the Board 
could offer better conditions of service than any local 
authority. (ii) The teaching profession should be repre- 
sented on the selection board which interviews a “ short 
list ” of candidates, and recommends one candidate for 
the President’s approval. This board at present consists 
of the Senior Chief Inspector (or Chief Woman Inspector), 


the Director of Establishments, and a member of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

(b) ‘‘ Administrative ” inspection is of two kinds, which 
may be roughly described as executive and clerical. The 
duties of H.M. inspectors have of late years become 
increasingly concerned with the maintenance of proper 
relations between the Board and local authorities. No one 
who has read the evidence before the Royal Ccmmission 
of the Civil Service on March 25, 26, and 27, 1930, can fail 
to see either the enormous importance of this work, or that 
both the Board and inspectors are aware of the present 
danger of overburdening inspectors with administrative 
work to such an extent that so far as knowledge of the 
schools is concerned, they are living on their capital. But 
it seems fairly clear, that at present a great deal of clerical 
and statistical work is done by inspectors which would 
be obviated if the number of local authorities were reduced 
as suggested in the May report, and clerical work done by 
less expensive officials, so that District H.M. Inspectors 
and their assistants could get back into the schools. 

Much waste of valuable time and money at present takes 
place in connexion with “ full ” inspections, when a team, 
sometimes including district and staff inspectors, descends 
upon a secondary school for about a week and attempts to 
give a comprehensive appraisement of the whole school. 
Such visits inflict a trying ordeal on teachers, especially 
women. They are carried on in an atmosphere of unreality, 
and at present are so infrequent as to be of little value, 
though frequent enough to prevent any really continuous 
inspection. Often, a whole generation (seven years) passes 
through a school without such an inspection. It might 
well be argued, that as soon as the training of secondary 
school teachers is put upon a satisfactory basis the need 
for “ full’’ inspections disappears. Twelve years ago, an 
experienced Colonial administrator who made a close 
study of our system, came to the conclusion that, “ For 
the immediate future it may well be doubted whether, 
even for secondary schools, a judgment based on a series 
of casual visits, with occasional assistance from a specialist, 
in this or that subject, is not likely to produce a fairer 
and more helpful report than the long and detailed report 
based upon a thorough investigation into every aspect of 
the school’s work, carried out at a single inspection at 
infrequent intervals.” The truth of this criticism is more 
evident to-day than at the time it was written. 


THE RoyvaL ACADEMY OF Music.—The following award of 
prizes is announced: The Marguerite Elzy Withers Prize 
(chamber music), to David Taylor (violin) and Joan Davies 
(piano), Frederick Grinke and Yelland Richards, Esme Haynes 
and Kathleen Murray, and David Martin and Myers Foggin 
being highly commended. The Sterndale-Bennett Prize (female 
pianists), to Dorothy Peacock (London), Joan Boulter being 
highly commended. The Josiah Parker Prize (composition), 
to Terence N. Beckles (Bushey). The Philip Leslie Agnew Prize 
(composition), to Leonard Woodroffe Robinson (London), 
Geoffrey Robbins being highly commended. The Goldberg 
Prize (tenors), to James Topping (Wigan). The W. H. Richards 
Memorial Prize (piano) to Morfydd Arvon-Davies (Crickhowell). 
The Grisi Prize (female vocalists) to Marian Murch (London), 
Janet Hamilton-Smith being very highly commended. The 
Edward W. Nicholls Prize (female pianists) to Joan Davies 
(London), Barbara Cumming and Inez Tognolini being very 
highly commended. The Cuthbert Whitemore Prize (piano), to 
Inez Tognolini (London), Terence Beckles being highly com- 
mended, and Marjorie Hardwick and Phyllis Chatfield com- 
mended. The Lady Hopkinson Prize (elocution) to Marjorie 
Bakewell (Queenstown, Ireland), Kathleen Style being highly 
commended, and Winifred Baines commended. The A. Acton- 
Bond Prizes (two, diction), to Mary Genn-Williams (London) 
and Janet Hamilton-Smith (Cairo). The Arnold Bax Prize 
(singing, all voices) to Phyllis Grover (London). 
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An Educational “ Motif ” 


By Dan McCourt 


É HIS lovely symphony starts with a soft prestissimo 

murmur from the first violins accompanied by an 
engaging little pizzicato strain on the second violins. A 
little later, the clarinets and oboes announce the melancholy 
second subject which, in marked contrast to the lively 
opening movement, tends at once to depress the spirits of 
the listener in corresponding degree to that to which they 
had previously been elevated. The strings later take up 
this plaintive melody which is again taken up by the brass 
and percussion instruments in their turn. The first move- 
ment of the symphony is brought to an end by the full 
restatement of the first and second subjects by the brass 
and percussion instruments accompanied by sweeping 
scale passages by the strings and the wood-wind.” 

I cull the above from the syllabus of a musical apprecia- 
tion lesson which was recently given to our school and a 
few others in the neighbourhood. And, indeed, it was an 
occasion to be remembered, since it was the first musical 
appreciation lesson I had ever attended. There were of 
course all the usual accompaniments to a musical apprecia- 
tion lesson. There was, first of all, the long march to the 
place where we had to board the tram, a place which was 
of course as inconvenient as it could possibly be with 
relation to the geographical positions of the schools whose 
contingents were appointed to travel by tram. Higher 
authority is extremely clever at arranging, or rather dis- 
arranging, these matters. Then at the theatre itself where 
the lesson was to be held, there was the usual crowd of 
ushers, each with an important-looking bundle of papers 
in his hand, and each contradicting all orders and 
directions previously given by his fellow-ushers. We thus 
found ourselves successively in the gallery, the circle, the 
stalls, and finally the stage boxes from which desirable 
point of vantage we were dislodged by the united efforts 
of a horde of ushers, none of whom could tell us where we 
really ought to go, though they were all strongly of the 
opinion that the stage boxes was not our proper destina- 
tion. I could tell them where to go, and I did so with 
considerable emphasis ; but it did not improve our situa- 
tion. Finally we ascended the stairs again and pre-empted 
a vacant section of the dress circle. We were immediately 
told, of course, that we had no business there, as it was 
reserved for another school. But we had had enough of 
hide-and-seek for one morning, and stoutly declaring that 
nothing short of fixed bayonets would dislodge us from 
our position, we took our comic papers, wild-west 
weeklies, packets of sweets and chewing-gum and prepared 
to appreciate some good music. The disgruntled ushers 
regarded us darkly for a while and then retired, possibly 
to concert measures for our discomfiture, or to report 
the matter to the League of Nations. I think it must 
have been the latter, for we were left in victorious possession 
of our illegally-acquired seats. 

Soon the curtain went up, disclosing the orchestra on 
the stage all ready for business. The conductor was a most 
efficient and amiable gentleman, and before the perform- 
ance of the musical items gave us some idea of the qualities 
of the different instruments of the orchestra. One of the 
first violinists gave us a short solo, which was likewise 
played successively by the other instruments of the string 
family, the conductor of course working in the time- 
honoured jest about the impracticability of playing a 
‘cello in the same manner as a violin, that is, tucked under 
the chin. When the bassoon played his little piece, the 
rich deep tones of his instrument elicited roars of laughter 
from the youthful audience, and Smith minor, whose 
reactions to all these doings I had been closely observing, 
actually looked up for a moment or two from his perusal 
of ‘‘ Six-shot Sid, the Scourge of the Sierras,” in order to 
see what all the merriment was about. 


After these little preliminaries the orchestra swung into 
the first strains of a symphony, and the audience settled 
itself in its luxurious tip-up chairs and prepared to assist 
its sense of musical appreciation by paying its devoirs to 
the twin art of literature in the shape of coloured comics 
and tales of derring-do. It was a very fine concert, and we 
all felt considerably uplifted when it was over. All, that 
is, but Smith minor; for as we were passing out in order 
to leave room for another school for the second perform- 
ance a boy of the ingoing school called out to him: “ What 
kind of a show was it, guy ? ” 

“ Oh, fairly mouldy, big boy,” replied Smith. ‘ Nothing 
to write home about.”’ 

* * * 

“ And what did you think of the concert the other day ? ” 
asked Higher Authority of me a few days later. 

“ Quite good,” I replied, “ though possibly just a little 
above the heads of the audience.”’ 

“ Yes, of course. I thought you would say something 
like that,” said H.A. “ You are one of those people who 
think anything is good enough for a child; one of those 
who would buy a cheap and nasty piano for a child on 
the plea that ‘ it is good enough for a learner.’ But thank 
goodness there is a new spirit abroad in education. No 
longer is the worst and the cheapest good enough for the 
modern child; our watchword for the future must be 
‘the dearest and the best.’ ” 

“ But where is the money to come from ? ” 

“ Don’t worry about that; the money will come along 
in due course. Where there’s a will there's a way. I con- 
sider that that concert was a hundred times more valuable 
to the children than all the weary hum-drum school music 
lessons they have ever had. How can you compare the 
rich warm living tones of a symphony orchestra with the 
dull flat tones of a bored class of children wearily droning 
out the melody of ‘ John Peel’ or * Ye Banks and Braes ’ 
to the one-finger accompaniment of a teacher on a piano 
which in its best days was no more musical than a row 
of clattering corned-beef cans ? I really believe that these 
children, previous to the symphony concert had never 
heard real music in their lives.” 

“ Even in this age of gramophones and wireless ? ” 

“ Yes; even in this age of gramophones and wireless. 
How often, for instance, do they get the chance to hear, 
and much more to see, a real symphony orchestra ? Not 
often, as I’m sure you'll agree. How often, again, do they 
get the opportunity of hearing the tones of the different 
instruments playing solo as was done at the concert ; 
especially of such instruments as the French horn, the cor 
anglais, the contra-fagotto, and the oboe? I consider 
that that part of the lesson was even more valuable, from 
the point of view of musical appreciation than the per- 
formance of the symphony itself. Why, in London alone 
we have musical appreciation lessons, given by competent 
orchestras, almost every week of the entire year. So 
don't talk to me about ways and means. We must take a 
wider view of education and its potentialities; we must 
launch out and make use of the countless opportunities 
which this age of science affords us. Education must be 
made a living thing, a thing of the present, a thing closely 
and vitally related to the lives of the children, and not the 
mere dead and flat recital of events which happened long 
ago, without any attempt being made to relate them with 
the vivid real life of our own times. In education, as in all 
other things, we must seek the motif around which and 
upon which we must construct our educational edifice. We 
must have ever in view that central point from which we 
start and at which we finish.”’ 

‘ Sounds like a merry-go-round to me.” 

“ Everything is a merry-go-round to the unprogressive 
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teacher. He goes round and round the dull routine of his 
duties from day to day, and at the end of the week or the 
month or the session he has made absolutely no progress 
whatever, and this simply because his teaching is moribund, 
without life, without volition, without relation to the real 
life of the world which surrounds him and to the real 
living breathing entities of whom he is in charge. The 
musical appreciation lesson is the first real attempt to 
revitalize the science and art of teaching. It is in my opinion 
one of the greatest steps in educational progress ever made, 
for it is an attempt to show that what was formerly 
regarded as a particularly dull and boresome phase of 
school routine 1s really a matter of the most vital interest 
not only to children but to all humanity. And as a great 
symphony is built up on one or two more or less simple 
motifs, so likewise is every educational activity. Seize 
the central motif and build your edifice upon it. The 
unsuccessful teacher fails because he doesn’t realize this 
truth. He is like a man building upon sand; he has no 
core, no foundation, no groundwork, no motif on which to 
build. Hence his efforts are like mere ploughing of the 
sand; and time and tide soon efface all trace of them.” 

“Then why not likewise introduce history appreciation 
lessons and geography appreciation lessons and science 
appreciation lessons ? ” said I, in order to give him a 
chance to get his second wind. 

“ Why not, indeed ? ” said H.A. “ And that reminds 
me that there is a scheme afoot to do just what you have 
suggested. Next week there is to be an excursion to a 
place in the neighbourhood made famous by the misdirected 
amours of Henry VIII; and before we leave the subject 
we shall apply what I may call the principle of the sym- 
phony to our educational visit. In other words we shall 
build up round a central motif. The motif in this case is 
the untimely death of the lady whose unhappy association 
with Henry forms one of the darker chapters of English 
history. Upon and around this central motif we can 
reconstruct a great many of the events of Henry’s reign 
and we can trace not only their immediate results but also 
their effects on future ages.” 


k Æ * 


So behold us on a bright and sunny morning of the 
following week squeezed more or less comfortably into 
three of the old-fashioned open charabancs en route to the 
scene of the tragedy of Tudor times. Smith minor and 
several kindred spirits had ensconced themselves in one of 
the front seats, and as the charabanc sped merrily on they 
beguiled the time by shouting out the choruses of the 
latest jazz numbers, varying this proceeding by exchanging 
airy badinage with passing pedestrians, particularly those 
of the opposite sex. Arrived at the scene of our labours 
we divided the party into small groups, took out our 
note-books, and prepared to study history in the very 
place where history had been made. 

There was an efficient lecturer present to tell us all about 
it, and with the help of the historical relics relating to the 
events he was narrating he made a valiant and not alto- 
gether unsuccessful attempt to breathe some of the breath 
of life into the dry bones of the past. But the open air, 
the sense of freedom from the thraldom of the school 
premises, the spacious grounds, the bright sunny weather 
and the song of the birds; all these had an unsettling effect 
on the boys, an effect utterly inimical to the studious 
pursuit of historical knowledge. The holiday spirit induced 
by the factors I have mentioned became more and more 
prominent, and I soon became aware of the defection of a 
large section of my party who ought to have been listening 
to the lecturer but who had managed in some mysterious 
way to remove themselves elsewhere. Going in search of 
them, I found them clustered, together with boys from 
other schools, round the barrow of a ‘‘ stop-me-and-buy- 
one’’ merchant who, with the commercial instinct of his 
kind, had scented business from afar. I of course broke up 


the happy party, at the same time impressing upon my 
charges that ice-cream and history do not readily mix, and 
promising to impress it upon them in a much more tangible 
fashion when we arrived back in school. 

A few days later I encountered Higher Authority and 
said to him: “I’m afraid you made a slight mistake in 
saying that the central motif of our history excursion the 
other day was the ill-fated lady who was so unlucky as to 
attract the attention of Henry VIII.” 

‘“ Oh, indeed,” said he. “ What was it, then ? ”’ 

“ Ice-cream,” I replied. 


bd * Æ 


We made several other excursions to places of educational 
interest in the neighbourhood, but to me, at least, the 
results were rather disappointing. Always the central 
motif, the focal point around and upon which we were 
to erect our educational edifice was either entirely ignored 
or speedily forgotten. Thus a visit to the docks left no 
other memory than that of a burly docker who missed his 
footing and fell into the dock, from which predicament he 
was, happily, soon rescued. A visit to a science museum 
likewise left nothing but bitter memories of the struggle to 
have a turn at pressing the button which made the wheels 
go round ; while a surveying tour to a well-known beauty 
spot in the neighbourhood was memorable chiefly for the 
number of “ conkers ’’ some of the bolder spirits had been 
able surreptitiously to acquire, and for Tommy Brown’s 
thrilling escape from a bull which was decidedly of the 
opinion that the world was not large enough for both of 
them. 

School life, after the glories of the open air and the 
somnolent comfort of tip-up velvet chairs at a palatial 
‘“‘ picture palace ” became more and more flat, stale, and 
unprofitable, and after some time I was forced to address 
myself to the task of finding some central motif to the 
whole business; a motif which would serve not merely 
for one particular subject but for the whole art and practice 
of education. After some little study I evolved my motif and 
set it down on paper. I took an early opportunity to read it 
to Higher Authority. It was compiled after the fashion 
of the programme notes of a symphony concert, and was 
as follows : 

“ The melancholy and forbidding principal subject soon 
makes its entrance on the wood-wind and immediately 
engrosses the attention of the audience. Its thematic 
development is well worthy of close study, for it induces 
in most listeners a feeling not merely of awe, but in some 
cases a feeling of real physical pain, so poignant is it in 
its incisive statement of grief and woe. After its entrance 
there is for a time a sense of riot and battle and turbulence, 
as if all the warring emotions of mankind were concen- 
trated in the contending forces of the orchestra. After this 
theme has been fully developed, the contending factions 
cease their battling, a sense of peaceful calm steals over the 
scene, and the movement ends in soft and well-graduated 
cadences from the muted strings.” 

“ But what’s this all about ? ” queried H.A. “Is it a 
description of a movement from some symphony ? ” 

“ No,” said I, “ it’s a statement of the chief motif in all 
educational endeavour, and it has very little to do with 
music.” 

“ But you refer to it as belonging to the wood-wind.” 

“ Of course it does,” said I. ‘‘Isn’t a cane made of 
wood, and doesn’t it make a whistling sound when it 
swishes through the air ? ” 


Mr. F. B. Matt, recently elected Chairman of the 
Headmasters’ Conference, has been Master of Wellington 
College since 1921. He has also served as Master of Marl- 
borough, Headmaster of Sedbergh, and Headmaster of 
Haileybury. He is a former president of the Incorporated 
Association of Headmasters. 
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‘ The Tutorial System in Day Schools 
By H. Raymonp Kina, M.A., Headmaster, St. Magnus School, Forest Hill, S.E. 23 


T is not a little surprising, in view of the publicity 
accorded through press and platform to any new 
thing in educational method, that an institution of such 
proved merit as the tutorial system should still be confined 
to a scattered handful of secondary schools. 

In common with certain other institutions taken over 
with appropriate and necessary modifications by the day 
schools from the public boarding schools, the tutorial 
arrangement aims at securing for the pupils of secondary 
schools a measure of the more intimate and personal 
relation between masters and boys that, in the nature of 
the case, is found in residential schools. It therefore 
obviously both fosters and beneficially exploits the new 
spirit of comradeship and co-operation that is so marked a 
characteristic of present-day schools. Its adoption involves 
no disconcerting break in the continuity of any existing 
school institution; it neither replaces nor substitutes : 
it supplements. Unlike a good many modern develop- 
ments, it is not in the nature of a revolution or even a re- 
orientation, but an accentuation. At the same time, it 
scarcely admits, even at the hands of the most inveterate 
“ whole-hogger,” of being overdone. The multiplication 
of human contacts and the stressing of the “ personal 
touch ” cannot possibly obscure the aim of any well- 
directed school. So much for our assurance. 

The arrangement works in the following way: From 
entry until leaving a boy is attached to a particular master 
who in the capacity of tutor stands to him în loco 
parentis and takes cognizance of his whole activity: 
academic, social, and athletic. In the initial allocation, a 
tutor is allowed to bespeak any boy in whom by reason 
of particular knowledge, acquaintance with the family, 
tutelage of an elder brother, or any other adequate reason, 
he is likely to be specially interested. 

It is the tutor’s business to collate all reports upon his 
charges whether concerning conduct, diligence, or pro- 
ficiency, and to take any action he may deem necessary in 
the first place. He mediates between his boys and a mainly 
specialist staff of teachers whose work is concerned with 
the instruction in their own subjects of hundreds of boys at 
all stages, and who obviously find it impossible to maintain 
more than a superficial acquaintance with the majority of 
their pupils. Questions of discipline are dealt with by 
him being before taken, if they warrant it, to a higher 
authority. In all matters affecting his boys, he is consulted 
by headmaster, housemaster, or his other colleagues on 
the staff. So far from resenting what might at first view 
be considered his intrusions, the latter find in him a source 
of stronger control of the individual recalcitrant than their 
own manifold contacts as specialist teachers permit. In 
addition, they themselves for the most part are as tutors 
of sets exercising similar functions in respect of their own 
bovs, and so are disposed to co-operate in a reciprocal 
spirit of give and take. The master in his dual capacity of 
specialist and tutor sees, as it were, both the wood and 
the trees. The special competence and experience of the 
whole staff, not only as experts in the teaching of particular 
subjects, but also as the moral guardians of youth, are 
brought fully into the service of the school. 

The main objection to the advent of the specialist (who 
seems clearly to have come to stay), namely the tendency 
for the form-master to become merely titular, is thus met 
by the tutorial system, though from a somewhat different 
angle. The tutor does not altogether supersede the form- 
master. He takes up functions that the form-master has 
to some extent and inevitably lost—continuous personal 
contact with a limited number of boys. And, in any case, 
he has a distinct advantage since, although the form is 
still more or less the unit for purposes of instruction, it 
is by no means, and indeed scarcely ever was, a permanent 


group. There has always been a tendency, more marked 
as the pupils’ ages increase, for its unity to be broken up 
in various ways; whether by sets, individual methods, 
or terminal and annual promotions and relegations. 
Further, the form-master generally has a particular form 
for no more than one year. 

The tutor-set, while comparable to the form in size 
(about thirty boys), is a permanent group for the whole of 
school life. There are additional advantages in the fact 
that it is not like the form—a horizontal—but a vertical 
division of the school, welding in a single family boys 
representing all years and all grades of those years. There 
grows up within the set a sense of mutual responsibility, 
the older for the younger, the stronger for the weaker— 
whether physically, mentally or morally—all for each, 
and each for all. 

Through his tutor-set, the new boy is speedily absorbed 
into full and effective membership of the school. He feels 
from the start that he counts for something; for every 
individual’s achievements are credited to his set and his 
negligence debited. Pointing devices of some kind are 
generally used to emphasize this. 

One particular method is probably worth mentioning, 
since so far as school work is concerned it is an attempt 
to gauge effort rather than success, diligence rather than 
ability or achievement. It stresses the motive of working 
for the team and puts all, however young and however 
dull or backward, upon the same footing as potentially 
equal contributors to the set’s achievement. In every 
subject, fortnightly (or more or less frequently if required) 
the teacher awards “ diligence marks,” A, B or C, based 
on his estimate of the pupil’s efforts. This is much more 
valuable and incidentally less laborious than working out 
percentages or a form order, and provides the tutor with 
the necessary data for dealing with his set individually 
or as a whole. An A counts a point in favour, a C a point 
against, and B is neutral, though in the case of the mean 
figure plus or minus discriminations count half a point 
either way. This net effectively catches the brilliant 
slacker, while the honest plodder comes into his own. At 
the same time, individual competitive self-seeking is 
placed at a discount and a healthy attitude to work 
developed. The slacker lets his set down and becomes 
distinctly unpopular. 

When the internal economy of the school is based on the 
tutorial system, a master can really get to know his boys 
as individuals, and the boys the master as guide, philosopher, 
and friend.” Anti-social conduct of whatever kind is more 
effectively guarded against, on the principle that prevention 
is better than cure, since the potential Ishmael has a 
friend at court and is not driven in his relations with the 
staff to imagine that every man’s hand is against him. 
Friendly relations between masters and boys, of course, 
are nothing new, but if left entirely to chance and choice, 
a vast number of boys will miss the advantages that might 
easily be secured by the simple organization of tutor-sets, 
and many masters miss the opportunities they might have 
had for mingling their humanity more richly with their 
school work. 

It is worthy of note that wherever the system has been 
tried, it has been welcomed by the staff and has never 
appeared to tutors in the light of an additional burden. 
“ The labour we delight in physics pain.” Masters definitely 
welcome this permanent responsibility for a group of boys 
that rescues them from the narrow rut of mere instruction, 
and affords them opportunity for education through fellow- 
ship and personal influence outside the class-room. Especi- 
ally when middle-age puts a stop to active participation 
in games and the easy camaraderie of the sports field is this 
opportunity appreciated. The tutor, too, gains a dignity 
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and a status that count for something in his attitude to 
his profession in these years. 

Ideally the tutor should be the friend not only of his 
boys, but of their parents. He should be persona grata in 
their homes. Perhaps this is too much to expect in general, 
but in many cases tutors have successfully achieved it, 
with the result that relations between home and school 
become really pleasant. Nowadays much is being done in 
schools of various types to bridge the gulf between school 
and home, a gulf that traditionally we schoolmasters have 
tended to widen rather than to close; and that rather in 
our own than in the interests of our boys. 

There is no need here to develop this important point. 
Schools owe it to themselves and to the public to do all they 
can to remedy this desperately bad piece of policy. We 
have no right to leave out of consideration those who by 
entrusting us with their boys provide the chief factor in 
the making of the school. However much we deplore the 
home conditions of some of our pupils, the remedy certainly 
does not lie in alienating the boy from his home. We 
Shall do more good by friendly and sympathetic inter- 
course with his parents, by treating them as joint-partners 
in our work and giving them, at any rate, a chance to rise 
to the dignity and responsibility of the common task. 

“The more I know of the average parent, the more I 
sympathize with the average boy.” There is more in this 
than the cynicism that gave it birth. One cannot be so 
bold as to claim to understand a boy while resting in 
complete ignorance of his home-life and his parents. The 
tutor therefore cultivates a close acquaintance with his 
boys’ parents. He may expect to get from and through 
the parents a picture of the boy complementary to his own 
and probably unexpected in several particulars. At all 
events, the co-ordination of environment that it should 
thus be possible for him to effect will be salutary. Indeed, 
the function of the tutor as intermediary is no less than a 
psychological necessity with boys of the type we call 
“difficult.” This development of the tutorial system in 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. M. G. G. HYDER, senior chemistry master at 
Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, has been appointed Headmaster 
of Clay Cross Secondary School, Derbyshire. Mr. Hyder 
was educated at King Alfred's, Wantage, and passed from 
there to Keble College, Oxford, where he obtained M.A. 
in the Honours School of Natural Science in 1920, and 
B.Sc. (Original Research) in 1921. He then accepted 
appointment as science master at Worksop College, migrat- 
ing to Dulwich in 1925. 

* * * 


Dr. E. H. GrirFitus, F.R.S., who died at Cambridge 
on March 3, 80 years of age, was not only a distinguished 
physicist, but was the second principal of the University 
College of South Wales,where he succeeded Principal Viriamu 
Jones. Here was a case of a man who, after taking an 
undistinguished degree at Cambridge in 1873, proceeded to 
embark on research which not only won for him the degree 
of Doctor of Science and a Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
but secured for him the friendship and collaboration of 
distinguished men of science like Kelvin, Roscoe, Perry, 
Ramsay, and Thomson. Itis said that the late Lord Kelvin, 
whenever he visited Cambridge, went straight to see Dr. 
Griffiths at his private laboratory before going to the 
Cavendish Laboratory of Experimental Physics. Dr. 
Griffiths was a Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge ; 
in 1906 he was President of Section A of the British Asso- 
ciation at York, when he gave a brilliant survey of research 
in physics up to that date, and in 1913 he was President 
of the Educational Science Section at the Birmingham 
meeting of the Association. During his service in Wales 


matters relating to the home reveals the day school exploit- 
ing its own peculiar advantages. 

Where a parents’ association already exists, the tutorial 
arrangement provides a powerful stimulus to regular and 
full attendance; for on these occasions (and, of course, 
at other suitable times) the tutor is “at home” to the 
parents before and after the general meeting. Where such 
an association does not already exist, its foundation would 
seem to be called for if the tutorial system is to reach its 
logical conclusion. 

An important result of the system is the revolution in 
the relation of the headmaster to the individual boy and, 
to some extent, to the individual parent. Acting through 
the tutor and employing the tutor’s wide and special 
knowledge of the boy and his circumstances, the headmaster 
can enter immediately into unprecedentedly intimate know- 
ledge and therefore closer relations with any one of a vast 
multitude of boys at will. 

In this way the tutor provides the solution to another 
problem or series of problems arising from the general 
and rapid increase in numbers in secondary schools during 
recent years, problems that perplex the headmaster who 
is inclined to hold with Thring that he forfeits all right 
to his title as regards boys of whom he has little or no 
personal knowledge. 

The bearing of the system upon team work and general 
corporate endeavour in the class-room has been mentioned. 
Its value for out-of-school activities needs no elaboration. 
For social and athletic purposes the set is obviously a sub- 
division of the house, the larger unit that is demanded by 
the requirements of effective internal group competition. 

But in the absence of a house system and apart from all 
group competitive purposes, whether for work or play, apart 
even from questions of parents’ associations or any matter 
outside the walls of the school, the tutorial system commends 
itself as a sound internal arrangement, if only for the friendly 
atmosphere it produces in the school and the happy 
relations that it maintains between teachers and taught. 


he associated himself with almost all the chief educational 
bodies in South Wales. 

k * a 

Mr. J. H. Simpson, Headmaster of Rendcomb College, 

Cirencester, has been appointed Principal of St. Mark and 
St. John College, Chelsea, in succession to the Rev. G. H. 
Dix, who is retiring after twelve years’ tenure of office, for 
reasons of health. Mr. Simpson went up from Rugby to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he graduated with 
2nd class Classical Tripos, Part I, and īst class Historical 
Tripos, Part II, in 1906, and took the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate with Distinction in 1907. After serving two years 
as an assistant as Gresham School, Holt, he accepted 
appointment as a junior inspector under the Board of 
Education. In 1913 he returned to Rugby as a member of 
the assistant staff, an appointment which continued, 
except for the interruption of War service, until 1919, when 
he became the first Headmaster of Rendcomb College. 

* $ * 


Ir is announced that Mr. C. F. C. Padel is retiring from 
the Headmastership of the Grammar School, Carlisle, at 
the end of the summer term.’ Mr. Padel is an old boy of 
St. Peter’s School, York, and a classical scholar of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. He took a first in the Classical 
Tripos in 1894 and after experience as an assistant at 
Haileybury, Merchiston Castle, Rossall, Prep., Leys, Sher- 
borne, Eastbourne College, and Marlborough, he became 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in 
1907. Two years later he transferred to his present post 


at Carlisle. 
ONLOOKER. 
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Correspondence 


CLASSICS FOR GIRLS 


The March issue of The Journal of Education has just reached 
me, and I have read with pleasure the gratifying review on 
page 174 of “ Memorandum II on Classics in Girls’ Schools ”’ 
of the Association of Assistant Mistresses. 

While I appreciate both the generous approval and the 
judicious criticism of the reviewer, may I protest against one 
misrepresentation, which is surely a misprint? In line 16 we 
are reported to have said that ‘* Roman (and Greek) history 
should NoT be studied as a background to linguistic and literary 
work.” I can only suppose that the “not” has crept in by 
accident, as it is scarcely credible that an idea so completely 
contrary both to the detailed suggestions (see pages I, 5, 7, 8, 
10, 17, 19, &c.) and to the whole spirit of the Memorandum, 
could really have been read into it. Is it unreasonable to ask 
that the statement should be corrected in your next issue ? 

M. S. BROUGHALL, 
Convener of the Classical Panel of the A.A.M. 


The review in the March Journal of Memorandum II on 
Classics in Girls’ Schools contains several slips, due to the non- 
delivery of a proof. One of these is serious. In line 16 of the 
first column there should be no negative, and the statement 
should read “ (fì Roman (and Greek) history should be studied 
as a background to linguistic and literary work.” 

THE. WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 


TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


As one who has on more than one occasion invited the secondary 
schoolmasters of this country to declare in favour of their becom- 
ing civil servants by voting for a motion to that effect at the 
Council meetings of the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools, but as one who has been defeated 
by arguments similar to those advanced by Sir Michael Sadler, 
may I be allowed to make a few comments. 

There is no justification for the fear that any Government 
might convert us into civil servants in order to be able to cut our 
salaries. The present Government has been able to “ cut” us 
in spite of the fact that we are not civil servants and despite our 
contracts. On the other hand, we do not enjoy that compara- 
tively certain security of tenure that civil servants possess. 

It was the apprehension lest we should lose our freedom and 
that “the change might stereotype presuppositions about 
national education’’ that influenced my colleagues to decide 
that they did not wish to become civil servants. In some 
respects we certainly enjoy a considerable amount of freedom. 
H.M.Is encourage both heads and assistants to try out new ideas 
and methods. The Board of Education arranges courses which 
are intended for the exchange and pooling of experience. The 
members of the type of heads who would interfere with a com- 
petent assistant are fast dying out. Where our liberty is restricted 
the cause is an economic one. As a rule we are free provided 
that in due course our pupils gain the School and Higher School 
Certificates and a scholarship at decent intervals. It is the social 
conditions of our day which impose this restraint upon us and 
not any higher authority. Within these limits, a teacher of strong 
personality and ideas will be able to enjoy a fair amount of 
liberty whether as a civil servant or not. It is difficult to see what 
alteration in this respect would be made by our becoming civil 
servants. The only one that I can suggest, is that we might be 
more able to defy local public opinion as civil servants are fabled 
to do and so shake off the restrictions imposed on us by the 
Necessity of our charges securing certificates which they can 
present to prospective employers when competing for jobs. 

In conclusion, may I say how deeply I regret that so eminent 
aman as Sir Michael Sadler should think that we have “ already 
got all we can reasonably expect to receive in the way of status, 
stipend, and pensions.’’ Status cannot be assessed except in so 
far as it affects remuneration, but does he believe that an 
honours graduate should not “ reasonably expect ” at the age 


of 41 years, on the provincial Burnham maximum, as now modi- 
fied, more than £410 8s. and a pension at age 60 of £205 4s. a 
year. 

I am glad to say that the professional association to which I 
have the honour to belong does not share this opinion, as will 
be seen by your references to the proceedings of the Council of 
the I.A.A.M. in your last issue. 

Worthing. L. E. LiItTTLEwoon, Major. 


THE MARKING OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
ENGLISH 


My attention has been directed to a letter in your February 
issue which attempts to throw ridicule upon the experiment 
conducted by the University of Durham Examinations Board 
in connexion with the marking of English. May I suggest to 
“Omega ” that attacks upon the method of the inquiry or 
the competence of those engaged in it, based apparently on 
prejudice rather than evidence, do not weaken the case for 
further investigation ? 

He asserts that the duty of an examiner is not to judge absolute 
merit, but to place the candidates in their correct relative order. 
Although this might be contested in the case of the credit 
(i.e. matriculation) standard, which should surely be approxi- 
mately stable, I will, for the sake of argument, accept his dictum. 
If the facts already published have not made it clear that the 
examiners varied just as greatly in their order of merit as they 
did in their conception of the credit standard, I invite “ Omega's ” 
attention to the following table, which gives the position on the 
list awarded by the various examiners to six of the forty-eight 
candidates : 

ORDER OF MERIT AS FIXED BY EXAMINER 


A B C D E F G 

Candidate M 6 35 15 18 5 27 9 
F N 9 45 18 5 5 9 13 

a P 3 29 12 5 10 14 18 

3 Q 35 41 36 44 44 45 42 

> R 2 13 4 22 3 8 7 

S 6 30 10 30 8 22 19 


These ave not selected cases : they are the first six candidates 
on the alphabetical list. The figures will repay careful study, 
and I trust that “ Omega ” will not dismiss them with scorn 
as merely a further proof of the incompetence of those profes- 
sional examiners of long experience employed by the largest 
examining boards in the country. 

He also asserts that standardization is essential for correct 
results. One wonders to what extent previous consultation 
could be effective in such cases as those of the three candidates 
who are awarded, for their essay and précis, a fail and a distinc- 
tion by different examiners, or of the twenty-five who are failed 
by one or more examiners and given a credit by others. Would 
“ standardization ” here mean splitting the difference, or would 
certain examiners have to abandon their convictions ? And what 
of the candidate who accumulated a fail, a pass, a credit, three 
special credits, and a distinction for his essay and précis, or the 
two who obtained a pass, four credits, a special credit, and a 
distinction for their literature ? Would a majority vote carry 
the day ? 

As a matter of fact, “ Omega’s’’ reference to team-work is 
entirely away from the point. The “ team ” is employed when 
portions of the same set of scripts are allotted to different markers. 
In this case each examiner marked the whole forty-eight, and 
there were, therefore, in the sense in which “ Omega ” uses the 


’ 


term, seven “ chief examiners,” each capable of seeing that the 


marking was “ related to the purpose of the question,” and each 
using the standard he would have imposed upon others if he had 
had a ‘‘ team ” to “ lick into shape.” The result isa mass of 
irreconcilable decisions and obviously fundamental differences of 
conception, which “ the veriest tyro in examining ” may have 
expected, but which can only leave experienced teachers and 
examiners gasping with dismay. 

The only logical conclusion I can draw from “Omega's ”’ 
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arguments as to standardization and team-work is that marking 
by a single individual is utterly unreliable, whilst in the case of 
a ‘‘ team ” the results would depend upon the idiosyncrasies of 
the leader—a conclusion which seems to be amply confirmed 
by the figures now available. If ‘‘ Omega ” has known of this 
state of things for years, why has he kept silent ? 

I rejoice to find, however, that on one point we are in complete 
agreement. He says that ‘‘ research in examining is eminently 
desirable.” That is exactly what we assistant masters are asking 
for, and we claim that the Durham Board's experiment has 
demonstrated the need for an immediate start on School 
Certificate English. 

Cuas. ROBERTS. 

Rutherford College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF ACCIDENTS 
TO PUPILS 


Referring to your remarks occasioned by damages being given 
against a headmaster with respect to injuries to a pupil while 
passing in the playground, I should like to say that to my 
knowledge the question of responsibility for accidents is one 
which is periodically cropping up among teachers in technical 
institutions. As implied in another paragraph in your issue, 
the great majority of the students are engaged in trade. There 
is much practical work done in laboratories and workshops, 
and it is common for visits to be made to see manufacturing 
processes. The possibility of an accident on the premises or on a 
visit is always present. In the case of a suit arising from an 
accident to a student who had had some experience, it would 
probably be a good defence that he knew the risks and that he 
was responsible for himself. But what about an accident to a 
student with little experience, or to a day student who had had 
none ? 


A friend recently took the matter up with his chief, when he 
was told that the responsibility for any occurrence no matter 
what, would be upon himself alone. I know that this ruling 
has locally had a deadening effect upon the development of 
activities which should be encouraged in technical institutions. 

There are a few technical institutions which are endeavouring 
to cater for a small floating population which has left the 
ordinary school, but has not settled down to work, probably in 
consequence of present conditions. This small proportion is 
taken in and dealt with by a staff and organization, which is 
designed for dealing with purely technical students. If a small 
number of students at an irresponsible age of 14-15 be tucked 
into an institution designed for dealing with those in business, 
there would be an unfortunate bother in case of an accident. 
An institution which is doing this has probably not fully con- 
sidered that the atmosphere and discipline of a technical school 
catering for students in business is quite different from the 
secondary school. Colleagues have mentioned to me the anxiety 
which a small block of this class of students always causes. 
I am afraid that in the anxiety to increase numbers or to benefit 
certain classes, quite legitimately, the difficulties experienced 
by teachers, who have to deal with mixed students, are not 
always appreciated. In the case of a suit arising from an accident 
to a junior student under such circumstances, there would 
probably be some awkward questions about organization. 

I, and the colleagues with whom I have been associated, 
have had no accident which has led to any inquiry, but I have 
seen some nasty things happen to students, who from their 
occupations, experience, and age, one would reasonably expect 
could be trusted. My somewhat limited experience with junior 
students, where I found that I had to do more watching than 
teaching to prevent the odd unknown individual from doing 
something irregular, causes me to sympathize with those who 
have to deal with them in technical institutions. C: 


i Prize Competitions 


The winner of the March Competition is “ Fidelis,” 
proxime accessit, “ R. A. D.” 

Will two recent winners, “ Als ob,” and “ Fretful,” 
please apply for their prizes ? i 

We classify the forty-four versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Fidelis, R. A. D., Winton, Gine, J. S., Katty Ann, 
Senator, J. E. M., Double E, Beetle, Agricola, 
Nerthus, Lacy, Atossa, L. W. H., Magister, 
Hilary, Damon, Catulus, Old Trident, Tula, X. 


Class II.—Chardonne, Cadwal, Natalie, S. A. G., A. K. M., 
Silver Fox, V. N., Feder, Memus, A. W., Springbok, 
G. F., Hibernia. 


Class III.—Nostromo, Onyx, E. H. S., Lizard, Lohengrin, 
Scarab, L. E., Spes, Jean-Marie. 


POEM BY CASAR FLEISCHLEN (‘' DEUTSCHE LYRIK SEIT LILIEN- 
CRON,” HESSE & BECKER VERLAG, LEIPZIG.) 


Hab Sonne im Herzen, 

Ob’s stürmt oder Schneit, 
Ob der Himmel voll Wolken, 
Die Erde voll Streit ! 

Hab Sonne im Herzen, 
Dann komme was mag ! 

Das leuchtet voll Licht dir 
Den dunkelsten Tag ! 


Hab ein Lied auf den Lippen, 
Mit frohlichem Klang, 

Und macht auch des Alltags 
Gedrange dich bang ! 

Hab ein Lied auf den Lippen, 
Dann komme was mag ! 

Das hilft dir verwinden 

Den einsamsten Tag ! 


Hab ein Wort auch fiir andre 
In Sorg’ und in Pein 

Und sag, was dich selber 

So frohgemut lässt sein : 


Hab ein Lied auf den Lippen, 
Verlier nie den Mut, 

Hab Sonne im Herzen, 

Und alles wird gut ! 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 
‘“ SUNSHINE WITHIN ” 
Have sunshine within thee 
"Mid storm-wrack or snow, 
When the sky is beclouded, 
Strife angry below ! 
Have sunshine within thee, 
Betide thee what may ! 
That sunshine will brighten 
The gloomiest day ! 


Let thy lips aye be singing 
A song blithe and gay, 

Tho’ workaday troubles 
Thee sorely dismay ! 

Let thy lips ave be singing, 
Betide thee what may ! 
"Twill help thee to weather 

The loneliest day 


Have a word too for others 
In sorrow or pain, 

And tell them the secret 
Makes hearts blithe again ! 

Let thy lips aye be singing, 
Thy heart ever light! 

Have sunshine within thee, 
And all will come right ! 


TRANSLATED BY “R. A. D.” 
Have sunshine within you 
Though storms come, or snow 
Though skies be o’er clouded, 
The world fighting foe. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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MURDER AT 
LARINUM 


Being the narrative 

portions of Cicero’s 

Speech “Pro 
Cluentio ” 


Edited by 
H. GROSE HODGE 


Fcap 8vo. 2s. 


A new volume edited 
by the Headmaster 
of Bedford for the 
Cambridge Elementary 
Classics. It is in- 
cluded principally for 
the sake of the in- 
terest which the story 
willarouse. Itis a tale 
of crime and detec- 
tion, in which the 
simplest passages 
have been selected 
to form a continuous 
story. 


With 5 
25. 6d. 


“The notes and intro- 
duction are freshly and 
vividly written with the 
double purpose of in- 
spiring a liking for the 
fascinating exercise of 
translation into idio- 
matic English and of 
arousing interest in the 
subject matter of the 
text. The bold and clear 
sketch maps should do 
much to further the 
latter purpose.”——The 
Schoolmaster. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE AGAMEMNON OF 
AESCHYLUS 


Edited, with an Introduction, a translation, and 


notes, by J. C. LAWSON 
Demy 8vo. 155. net 
The editor conceives his task as follows: first to present 
the text in the form in which Aeschylus wrote it, or in such 
form as would have given uoalloyed pleasure to an audience 
of Aeschylus’s contemporaries ; and, secondly, to provide 
an English rendering faithful to the thought and form of 
the original, and sufficiently literal to bring out its con- 
struction and idiom. The notes are intended to subserve 
only these two purposes, by justifying departures from the 
traditional text or by explaining the emphasis and the 
nuance of a particular word or phrase. 


THE PRACTICAL PARTS OF 
LANCASTER’S 
“ IMPROVEMENTS ” 


AND BELL’S “EXPERIMENT” 
Edited by DAVID SALMON 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Landmarks in History of Education Series.) 


Joseph Lancaster, a Quaker, born in 1778, was so suc- 
cessful a teacher that he decided to make the boys who 
knew a little teach the boys who knew less. Andrew Bell 
was ordained in 1784 and opened a school at Madras. He, 
too, was compelled to adopt a monitorial system. “ It is 
certain,” writes Mr Salmon, “that the idea of using 
monitors occurred independently to each.” This did not 
prevent a violent quarrel which lasted seven years, the two 
rivals representing Church and Dissent. 


AN ENGLISH SYLLABUS 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“A work of stimulation and suggestion. Sensible, unpedantic, 

relating ultimate ideals to practical issues, it can take its place in 

the select gallery of standard books on the teaching of English.” 
The Schoolmaster. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 


Crown 8vo. 35. Ód. 


“ More than ordinary thought, care, and experience have gone to the 
preparation of these exercises.’’"—The Journal of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE 


BY -ROADS 
IN 
HISTORY 


Edited by 
R. B. MORGAN 


Crown 8vo. With 
37 illustrations. 25. 9d. 


A single volume of 
selected passages 
from the large 
volume of Readings 
in English Social 
History by the same 
editor. 


“ This scholarly little 
book stands out among 
others of its kind. 
... The book contains 
thirty - seven admirable 
illustrations as well as 
some useful notes on the 
sources. Altogether it 
stands out among others 
of its kind.’’—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


A HUNDRED 
YEARS OF 
ENGLISH 

POETRY 


Selected by 
EDWARD B. 
POWLEY 


Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
(Library Edition, 
45. 6d. net) 


‘“ The editor has in- 
cluded poets writing 
before 1855 only if work 
of theirs is missing from 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden 
Treasury.’ ...It is a 
pleasant little volume, 
attractively produced 
... The selection has 
been made with fine 
taste.” — Education. 
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Have sunshine within you, 
Then, come what come may, 
It floods with its radiance 
The gloomiest day. 


Have a song on your lips 
Sounding blithesome and gay, 
And if every day troubles 
Come bringing dismay, 
Have a song on your lips ; 
Then, come what come may, 
It will help you to vanquish 
The loneliest day. 


Have a word, too, for others 
In sorrow or pain, 

And tell them the secret 
That keeps joy aflame. 

Have a song on your lips 
And never despair ; 

With sunshine within you 
All days will be fair. 


It is not often that we need three classes for a verse 
competition, but entries descended from excellent to weak 
by such infinitesimal stages that we had no other way of 
showing the differences; indeed, Class H might even have 
been sub-divided, to indicate those like “ Memus,”’ “ A. W.,”’ 
and “ Cadwal,’’ whose quite good work failed to preserve 
the author’s metre, and others, such as ‘ Chardonne,”’ 
“ A. K. M.,” and “ Springbok,” who occasionally preferred 
their own train of thought, thus: 

Keep a song on your lips 
With a joyous refrain, 
Though crushed by the duty 


Your day's bread to gain ! 
(“ Chardonne.’’) 


On your lips have a song 
Thus happen what may 

It will wrestle with you 
O’er the loneliest day. 


(A. K.M.”) 


Make the cares that daily throng, 
In fear of thee take wing. 
(‘‘ Springbok.’’) 
Before leaving this subject may we beseech competitors 

to follow the metre of the original ? Of course there are 
metres impossible of translation, but we do not choose such 
difficulties for competition. In most poems, the train of 
thought brings its own metre to the poet, and we should 
try to follow both his thought and the medium of expression, 
nor is this impossible. We were so disappointed with 
“ Hibernia,” who gave a perfect translation and kept 
religiously to a metre, but—it was the metre of Now the 
day is over, thus: 


Keep your heart in sunshine, 
Though it storm or snow. 


It was a difficult matter to choose between “ Fidelis ” 
and “ R. A. D.,” and the scale was turned by a weak rhyme 
in ‘“ R. A. D’s ” third verse, pain, aflame. ‘‘ Winton ” and 
“ Gine ” also came very near, but their second verses are 
weak in translation : 

However distressing 


The work-a-day round ! 
(“* Winton.’’) 


Though the press of things common 
And petty annoy ! 
(‘‘ Gine.”’) 


Several competitors lost marks through avoiding the 
bother of Stvezt—woe rhymes so conveniently with snow, 
so why bother about war or strife ? Some of these lazy ones 
are: ‘ Beetle,” “L. W. H.,” “ Lacy,” ‘ Double E,” 
“ Catulus,” “ Old Trident,” and others, a goodly company ! 

We commend, for noticing the force of the colon in the 
third verse, “ Katty Ann,” “ Old Trident,” “ Nerthus,” 


“ Damon,” ‘‘ Atossa,” ‘“ Agricola,” “ Hilary,” “ Senator,” 
“Winton,” “ Double E,” ‘‘ Memus,” and “ G. T.” 

“ Memus ” and “ Springbok ” gave themselves a more 
difficult task than was intended—after the first verse, they 
rhymed all the alternate lines. 

It was curious to notice how many translators were 
dominated by a line of Tennyson’s : Then let come what come 


may, no less than twelve competitors had Come what 
come mav. 
We welcome three voung recruits, “ Lizard,” ‘‘ Scarab,” 


and “ Jean-Marie.” ‘‘ Lizard’s’’ work is very promising, 
but he must prove every sentiment he expresses; we did 
not like the idea expressed in Radiance will enshroud. 
“ Scarab ” is a careful translator, but must attend to metre. 
Poor “ Jean-Marie ’’ must practise a little more before he 
can hope for a good place in these learned ranks. We shall 
hope to see him try some prose first. 

We thank “ Onyx ” for a nice letter. He is to be con- 
gratulatecd on his hard work ; his is quite a good performance 
if based on private book-learning alone. 

We feel downcast at the thought of losing friend “ Lacy ” 
from our company. We do hope he will find it possible to 
continue, after all ! 

“ Krampus ” sent us an interesting account of the origin 
of his pen-name ; we wish we had space to print it entire. 
“ Krampus ” is the little devil with the birch who accom- 
panies Santa Claus on December 6, when the good saint 
distributes toys. 

The little words sent us by our friends are greatly appre- 
ciated. We like to hear of their approval of the passages, 
and other matters. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following story by Fritz Miuiller-Partenkirchen. 
(““ Warum ? ” Staackmann Verlag.) 


SIEBZEHN ROSSE 


Ein Vater hinterliess seinen Söhnen siebzehn Rosse und ein 
Testament: “ Der älteste bekommt ein Halb, der mittlere ein 
Drittel und der jüngste ein Neuntel. Teilt in Frieden.”’ 

Halbiere aber einer friedlich siebzehn Rosse ! 

Kam ein Nachbar und sagte: ‘ Lasst den Kopf nicht hängen. 
Ich lethe euch ein Ross. Mit achtzehn lässt sich teilen.” 

‘Schon recht, wer aber gibt dir das geliechene Ross zurück ? ” 

“ Das wird sich finden.” 

Also bekam der älteste Sohn, dem eigentlich nur die Hälfte 
von siebzehn Rosse zustand, volle neun Rosse. 

Der zweite Sohn, der sein Drittel auch nur von siebzehn Rossen 
hätte rechnen müssen, durfte es von achtzehn tun and zog 
vergnügt mit seinen sechs Rossen ab. 

Desgleichen konnte der jüngste Sohn mit seinem Neuntel, 
zwei vollen Rossen also, in das Fäustchen lachen. 

Also waren ausgeteilt g und 6 und 2, zusammen 17 Rosse. 
Und das geliehene achtzehnte Ross konnte mit hotlichem Dank 
zurückgegeben werden. 

Wenn wir das Ergebnis überschauen, hatten drei profitiert und 
einer keinen Schaden. Wie erklärt sich das ? 

“ Ach was,” höre ich da sagen, “‘ wir pfeifen auf Erklärung, 
könnten wir bei unseren Geschäften nur auch so gut abschneiden! ”’ 

Ihr kénnt’s. Der Schlüssel liegt im Testament. 

“Ja, wenn wir einen Vater hätten, der uns mit Rossen so 
bedenken wollte,” sagt ihr. Ei, so bittet doch dem Herrgott, 
euch die Güter dieser Welt nach solchem Schema zuzuteilen, 
und ich kann euch garantieren: Aus vergnügtem Profitieren 
kommt ihr euer Lebtag nicht mehr heraus. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 251, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on May 2, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR, ” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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CAMBRIDGE INTERMEDIATE 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE 
A New Series in Six Books. Crown 8vo. 


Arithmetic. Part I. 1s. ọd. With Answers, 2s. 
Part II. 2s. 6d. With Answers, 25. 9d. 

Algebra. Part I. 15. 9d. With Answers, 2s. Part II. 
2s. 6d. With Answers, 25. 9d. 

Geometry. Part I. ıs. od. With Answers, 2s. 
Part II. 2s. 6d. With Answers, 25. 9d. 

The Cambridge Intermediate Mathematics series has been designed 

to meet the needs of pupils in the newly-organized Senior Schools 

recommended by the Hadow Report and in Evening Institutes. 


“This book, or series of books, is certainly as good as any previously 
published ; in fact, we could not imagine a better. . . . No teacher, at any 
rate, could be wrong in choosing this one.’ — Education. 


ARITHMETIC 


By C. GODFREY, M.V.O., M.A., and E. A. PRICE, 
B.A. 


Crown 8vo. 
Complete (Parts I, II, IIT). 4s. and 35. 6d.* 


Parts I and II together. 35. and 25. 9d.* 
Part II. 25. 6d. and 2s.* 
Parts II and III together. 
Part III. 2s. 6d. and 25.* 
Exercises only. (Parts I, II, III). 
(Parts L I- 23,9 
(Part II). 1s. 6d.* 
(Part III). 15. 6d.* 
* Without Answers. 

“ One of the best arithmetic books we have seen. The type is excellent. In 
many arithmetic books the treatment of fundamentals aims at generality, 
and fails to appeal to average pupils ; in this book free use is made of concrete 


examples, and the treatment, which is careful and sound without being 
jaboured, should appeal to all.” —Tke Times. 


35. 3d. and 25. 9d.” 


38. 6d. and 35.* 
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A SCHOOL GEOMETRY 
By H. G. FORDER 
Parts I, II, and III. Crown 8vo. 25. each. 
one volume, 45. 6d. 


HIGHER COURSE GEOMETRY 
By H. G. FORDER 
In two Parts. Crown 8vo. Complete 6s. PartIV. 25. 6d. 
Part i... af 
The first three parts of this work, comprising A School Geometry, 
are sufficient for pupils taking the Matriculation or an equivalent 
examination, Parts IV and V are designed chiefly for Sixth 
forms. A thorough treatment is given of Similar Figures, Solid 
Geometry, Geometrical Conics, and the Theory of Inversion. 


“ An elementary textbook by the author of ‘ Foundations of Euclidean 
Geometry’ is certainly an event to be noticed. . . . The examples are 
numerous and varied. This is certainly a book to be seen by teachers who are 
looking for new material.’ —The Journal of Education. 


Complete in 


i a 


By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., 
and R. T. HUGHES, M.A. 


JUNIOR GEOMETRY 


Cronn 8vo. 4s. Or in two Parts, 25. 6d. 
each. Notes and Answers, 15. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY 
35. 6d. 


Cronn 8vo. 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY 


Crown 8vo. 35. 


Practical Geometry and 
Theoretical Geometry 


may also be obtained in one volume, 

price 5s. 6d. Notes and Answers, 15. 6d. 

These books are based on the various 
Geometry Books by 


C. GODFREY and A. W. SIDDONS 


“ We are sure that these books form an excellent 
course in geometry for secondary schools up to the 
stage indicated. The ‘ Junior Geometry ’ is fitted for 
the lower forms and it is no less excellent than the 
two books for the more matured students. No 
more can be said.’’— Education. 


TRIGONOMETRY 
Crown 8vo. 

Part I (Numerical). Is. 9d. 
Part II (Algebraical). 2s. 6d. 

Part IJI (Complex Numbers and 
Finite Series). Is. 9d. 

Part IV (Infinite Series, Products, 
etc.). 35. 6d. 
Parts I and II in one volume. 35. 6d. 
Parts I-III in one volume. 45. 6d. 
Parts III and IV in one volume. 45. 6d. 
Parts I-IV complete in one volume. 7s. 6d. 


The answers to the exercises are printed at 
the end of each volume. 


Some Hints and Solutions to Parts II, III, 
and IV. 5s. 6d. 


‘* This must surely be the best Elementary 
Trigonometry published for many years. We say 
‘Elementary’ only as to the nature of the pre- 
sentation, and not to the scope of the subject- 
matter, for the book contains practically all the 
Trigonometry necessary for ordinary degree exami- 
nations. The bookwork is splendidly treated ; 
graphical illustrations are introduced wherever 
possible and the illustrative examples are taken 
from many applied subjects. .. . The examples are 
multitudinous and varied, and, altogether, the 
book should be invaluable for students who are 
taking Higher School Certificates and University 
Degrees.’ — Education. 
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Prize Essay 


A good average in the number of candidates for the 
March Competition and a more than usual degree of 
attainment have justified the Editors in awarding on this 
occasion three prizes to Senior candidates and three to 
Junior. 

SENIOR CANDIDATES 

The subjects chosen were of greater variety than usual 
and extremely difficult to classify. Holiday themes were 
somewhat hackneyed in character, but few in number. 
Love of nature appeared in some, and ‘The Voice of 
Earth,” mute but as if listened to by a girl separated from 
her companions, showed delicacy of treatment. ‘‘ A Nativity 
Play ” in blank verse by a girl of 15 was outstanding alike 
in subject and treatment. It would do admirably for 
representation in a school dramatic society. A delightful 
fairy touch was given by the candidate to her essay on 
“ Candlelight.” Antiquities were represented by a des- 
cription of York, and one writer chose as his subject, ‘“‘ The 
Parish Church ’’—not any particular parish church but 
that of early and medieval times—with its ancillary 
buildings whether for sacred or secular use. ‘‘ Market Day 
in a Country Village” was charmingly described and a 
good account given of a variety of street venders. The 
influence of climate and geographical conditions on national 
character as seen in the Mediterranean countries and peoples 
provided themes more or less akin. Some good but random 
remarks on “ Civilization ” belonged to the abstract group. 
Such subjects are always dangerous in so short an essay. 

Perhaps the largest number in any one class had reference 
to school reading, and these were usually treated with 
considerable freshness. One essayist discussed fully and 
fairly the pros and cons of “ State Lotteries.” An essay 
on the happenings at a garden fête had as its title ‘‘ Now,” 
the reason of the title evidently being that each sentence 
in it began with that word. The confusion said to have 
been occasioned in the mind of an over-wrought candidate 
for an examination led to a clever essay. Her school diet 
each day had consisted of Lamb and Bacon, but confusion 
arose when she gave an account of what ‘ Sir Francis 
Lamb ” wrote on “ Envy ” and the lucubrations of ‘‘ Charles 
Bacon ” on his “ Poor Relations.” The mannerisms of the 
two men of letters cleverly imitated were transferred the 
one to the other. 

The first prize was awarded to the writer on “ Apples,” 
at first sight a not too promising subject, but one first 
wittily and then seriously handled by a writer gifted with 
genuine humour, fine thought and mature expression. To 
the writer on “ Anon ” went the second prize. She always 
liked to associate the personality of a writer with his name. 
For example, Bacon’s person must, she judged, have been 
rotund and comfortable, and Milton’s teeth surprisingly 
white (see advert. !), but “ Anon ” baffled her. Was he 
the Man in the Iron Mask, or the Wandering Jew, or 
Junius? She would be grateful to “ Anon ” for even a 
snapshot of himself. The fault of most essays was that 
they were too brief, which applied to that on “ Diaries.” 
Adjudicating essays is not always an enviable occupation, 
but the above notes will go to show that “a policeman’s 
lot is not always an unhappy one.” 


JUNIOR CANDIDATES 


There was a satisfactory increase in the number of 
Junior candidates. Three not yet ten years of age pluckily 
sent in attempts which gave promise of better things in 
years to come. It will be interesting to note their progress 
in future competitions. The first prize in the Junior 
section was awarded for a careful essay on “The Tudor 
Period ” ; the second for an interesting description of 
Nursted, an old-world Kentish village; and the third for 
a well-informed account of the travelling Post Office. 
Others were on “ Fountains Abbey ” and ‘‘ Cowes’ Week ” 
and the adventures of “ Donald ” and “ Jessie ” with whom 


Competition 
the fairies, good and bad, had dealings. Two youthful 
aspirants wrote on ‘‘ Sounds,” “nice” and “ nasty ” as 


emanating from familiar animals. One of the essayists 
failed to distinguish between the neigh of a horse and the 
bray of a donkey ! 


The following is a classified list of candidates : 


SENIORS 


Class I.—First Prize, Nora REID, Wimbledon; Second 
Prize, PATRICIA M. CLaRK, York; Third Prize, ANNA M. 
KILLEEN, York. 

HıLDA M. MORTIMER, Monkstown. 


Class II.—A. DuckworTtH-KI1inG, Ascot; R. P. HAGERTY, 
Bath ; MARGARET INGLIs, York; C. E.T. LLoYD, Dulwich : 
A. P. PRIESTLEY, Ascot; M. DEENEy, Londonderry ; 
M. E. F. McKinney, Monkstown; M. DALE, Ascot; 
H. M. FRAME, Sevenoaks. 


Class III.—M. E. Fentum, Monkstown; T. MORGAN, 
Londonderry ; M. TILLEY, Newcastle; N. I. CRAMMOND, 
London; TERUKO OkKaDo, London; G. R. BRIGGS, Seven- 
oaks; A. CARR, Londonderry; J. McDonatp, York; 
A. I. Cutz, Stockport; F. E. Hamstin, Stockport ; 
O. T. BROADHURST, London; KR. Smitu, Newcastle; 
K. Harris, Ryde; K. Carn, Newcastle; M. CoL.ins, 
Presteign (Radnor); K. W. PuiLP, Dulwich. 


Class IV.—P. MacMauon, Swanage; P. DyNEs, Swan- 
age; B. A. Harris, Swanage; F. E. LEDGER, Gravesend. 


JUNIORS 
First Prize, K. M. BELL, Sevenoaks ; 
E. J. EDE, Sevenoaks; 
Ryde. . 
A. FaIRCLOUGH, Newcastle; H. Mort, Ryde; M. R. 
BASKEYFIELD, Burslem; J. H. Mackrey, Burslem; 
J. D. WiITHERs, Burslem. 


Second Prize, 
Third Prize, M. MACONOCHIE, 


Essays for the next Competition (not more than three 
from any one school), must be sent in by June 6, 1932. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
1. The candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The candidate’s age last birthday (this is essential) ; 
3. The name and address of candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school : 


(a) Confirming the candidate’s age ; 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided work 
of the candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


THE Ninth Duddell Medal has been awarded to Prof. C. T. R. 
Wilson, F.R.S., and was presented to him by the President, 
Prof. Sir Arthur S. Eddington, F.R.S., at the annual general 
meeting of the Physical Society, held on March 18, 1932. 

* * + 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press has issued the seventh edition 
of its ‘‘ General Catalogue.” This differs somewhat in content 
from its predecessors, though it has the same characteristic 
make-up. The present General Catalogue excludes school- 
books, music, medical and technical books, children’s books, 
and American books, for which special sectional catalogues have 
been prepared. There is, however, a complete alphabetical 
index, also issued separately, which shows where any particular 
title can be found. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odourtoee, or Powerful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the EASTER VACATION for best results, 
It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 


ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. Dry Sweeping alone required. 


“ Florigene ”’—The original Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, &c., aids the prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other 


Theee eanitary, coonomic, iahour-eeving: &e., advantagee are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powdere 
r any other method. 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 


Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


RABAAKAMARRRRRRRR MMMM 


DOSS PSPSOSOSSOSOOSSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


CHAIRS for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
Seasoned Timber Best Workmanship 
CATALOGUES FREE 


MEALING BROS. LTD. 


AVENUE CHAIR WORKS HIGH WYCOMBE 
Phone 499 


THE TRIANGLE knows 
that a good shorthand- 
typist is not necessarily a 
helpful secretary. It be- 
lieves in fostering in its 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the pupils the capacity for 
adaptability in addition to 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. Se oe 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. s 
Members receive tree, of charge Le Mafia Tipings, the oficial organ TP not secretarial robots, but 
of the Association tor: P. Passy, ne rg-la-Reine e, T im 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1.). YFAIR 0732 right hands” and finds 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the l 
LPA., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée work for them to do! 
"Enseignemen a Lecture, Passy.—List of other publications 
SUBJECTS: Shorthand (Pit- 


and prices and back numbers of Le Matte Phonétiae (from 1889) on application. 
man or Royal System). Speed- 


writing. Typewriting (Touch 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT System). Duplicating. Book- 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 keeping. Card Indexing. Jour- 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK oa 9 4/6 nalism and Literary Work. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. ,, 35/- Foreign Languages. Foreign 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS | ,, 25/- Shorthand. Committee Work. 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., Banking. Duties of Company 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 Secretary. Money Management, 

&c. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND. THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
59, 60, 61, and 7 (Annex) South Molton Street, W. 1 


Free on application to 
| (Two minutes from Bond Street Tube Station) 


CEORGE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 
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MEMORIALS 
CHAIRS 


Geo. M. 


Telephone : 
BERMONDSEY 
1284 


CROWN WORKS, 
ST.JAMES’S ROAD 


since 1858 inthe Manufacture of 


LIBRARY 
INSTITUTE 
LABORATORY 
CHURCH AND 


PARTITIONS 


HAMMER 


BERMONDSEY, 
LONDON, S.E. 16 
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THE 
MODERN *™ DESK AND 
SLOPING ORFLATTOP NOJS CHAIR, 


THE ‘ MODERN’ DESK. Length 22 in. 
Width 18 in. Depth inside box 7} in. Heights, 
to lowest edge of Writing Slope, 28 in. and 
30 in. 


LTD. 


Prices on request. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 


for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIAL AND 

ECONOMIC HISTORY, CRAFT HISTORY, 

DECORATIVE WOODWORK & WOOD-FINISHING, 

BOOK CRAFTS, LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS 

IN CRAFT WORK FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, and 
ART METAL-WORK, 

will be held 


JULY 30 to AUGUST 13, 1932 


F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct Seminars, 
assisted by a staff of experts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 
Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination of the College, these 
commenced on March 31, 1932. 
Full particulars from ‘‘ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave 
Road, London, S.W. 1. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Omera), 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A.M., ` Dalcroze 
Di 


ploma 
SECRETARY —ALICE WEBER. 


Prof. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
are offered in the Training Department for competition in 
July, 1932. Entries must be sent in on or before June Ist. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Under the personal direction of MONSIEUR DALCROZE, 
MOIRA HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, 
AUGUST 2 to 13, 1932. 


For Prospectuses apply THE DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, London, 
W.C. 1. (MUSEUM 2294.) 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at BAGNÈRES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 1 to September 8, 1932 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 


Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 
Examinations and Certificates. 


Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris-Bagnères—available to all. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 


INSTITUT PÉDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


“The popa French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
be established in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 4th to August 31st. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLOMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free 


For full information apply to 


Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosnières, Caen. 
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Just Published 


A Primer of Engineering 
and Building Science 


By S. OWEN, A.M.1.Mech.E., A.M.I.Mar.E., 


Hons. Med., Head of Technical Instruction, North Devon ; Moderator 
in Engineering Science, Union of Educational Institutes. 


Part I. Price 2s. 

Suitable for the examinations in Engineering Science S1 and S2 
(partially) or T3 and T4 and in Building Science S2 or T4, of the 
Union of Educational Institutes. It is also suitable for Northern 
Counties Technical Examinations, Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 


Institutes, and many internal examining bodies such as the Glamorgan 
County Education Committee. 


Just Published 


Elementary Book-keeping 


By J. E. WEBSTER, F.R.Econ.S., F.F.T.Com., 


Organizer for Commercial Subjects, Devon County Council, Principal 
Kenilworth College, Exeter. 


Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 
A textbook for use in Commercial Day Schools, Secondary Schools, 
and Evening Institutes, with forty-two carefully graded exercises, 


a number of Examination Papers and answers to both. A list of 
Commercial Terms and Abbreviations is included. 


A Companion to 
Elementary Geometry 


By G. H. HAMILTON, B.A., B.Sc., 
Senior Mathematica! Master, Municipal College, Bournemouth. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 
This book is meant to help both beginners and those more advanced 
by showing them how to learn from their textbooks, and by pointing 


out common mistakes. A chapter is devoted to riders. The course 
covered is roughly that for London Matriculation. 


Important New Work 


Craftsmanship 
in the Teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 


Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools, Author of 

“ Scientific Metbod, its Philosophical Basis and its Modes of Applica- 

tion,” “‘ Science and Theology,” a omy for Preparatory Schools,” 
c. 


Cloth boards. 15s. net 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


. 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column (} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 0 


Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to Fictrrious 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addreased— 

' Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 


* to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 


be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders mus? 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


. Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Technical Education as a Co-ordinating 
Factor 


For some years our columns have witnessed the 
growing importance and, indeed, the absolute necessity 
of technical education if the national system is to be 
one which meets adequately the demands of our chang- 
ing civilization. We have tried boldly to face the 
implications of an increasingly competitive commercial 
and industrial world, and we have insisted that tra- 
ditional and academic views are insufficient. That has 
not prevented us, however, from asserting that the 
business of education is to preserve what we know 
vaguely enough as the values which make possible the 
art of living and which we place under the equally 
vague heading of “ culture.” Never have we failed to 
stress the prime necessity of a liberal education; but 
we have insisted that no special branch of education 
has a monopoly of liberal qualities. 

We make no apology, therefore, for returning to the 
subject and reiterating our view that a very liberal 
education is possible through the medium of the very 
work in which the vast majority of pupils have to 
spend most of their lives. Junior technical schools, 
central schools, technical colleges, and universities are 
all, day by day, proving that thesis. Experience 
supports it. Day by day the urgent necessities of a 
bewildered world demand its translation into practice. 
A development of technical education is imperative 
and inevitable. 

But no branch of education, no matter how imme- 
diately necessary, can be successful if it attempts to 
live by and for itself. And for that reason we welcome 
the growing moves toward co-operation which have 
recently occurred. One of those moves was made last 
month on the part of the Association of Assistant 
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Masters in Secondary Schools and the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions. Apparently differing 
profoundly in educational policy, they met and dis- 
covered that their divergences of view may often be 
more superficial than real. They have now appointed 
a permanent committee to see how far their policies 
may be brought more closely into harmony. Similar 
contacts, we understand, may be made between the 
technical teachers and their colleagues in primary 
schools. For some time there has been a joint committee 
of the Association of Technical Institutions and the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters of Secondary 
Schools. For some years, of course, there has been a 
joint committee of the technical associations which 
include the Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions and the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions, and although the latter body is not shown 
as participating in the responsibility for a recent “ Report 
on Policy in Technical Education,” we recognize in 
many of the recommendations points which the teachers 
have already passed in resolution form. 

We welcome this Report on Policy. It was discussed 
at the recent annual general meeting of the Association 
of Technical Institutions which was held at the Leather- 
sellers’ Hall in London in February. Let us be quite 
clear, however. We welcome it not so much for its 
pronouncements on the needs of technical education as 
for its continuation of the trend toward further co- 
operation between every form of education which our 
national system embodies. It urges the administration 
of technical colleges on a regional basis. Who, with 
any knowledge of the organization of industry, could 
deny the value of administration on a regional rather 
than a local basis? Ex-secondary pupils who seek 
advanced courses may easily find facilities lacking 
where numbers of students applying do not justify 
a single L.E.A. in establishing classes which could 
more easily be arranged by regional methods. Co-opera- 
tion between technical colleges and universities is 
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urged so as to secure co-ordination and to minimize 
overlapping in staffing and equipment. In recom- 
mending extension of the provision of junior technical, 
&c., schools, the report wisely suggests that “ suitable 
arrangements should be made for transfer at appropriate 
ages from one form of secondary education to another.” 
Other recommendations include the keeping in touch 
with the educational system of young persons until the 
age of 18; the necessity of keeping young persons at 
day schools or day continuation schools until they 
secure employment; and the provision of a national 
scheme of technical scholarships to enable students of 
sufficient merit and works experience to pass into 
full-time day courses of study. 

This by no means completes the total recommenda- 
tions of the report. With the others, which we have 
not mentioned, we would indicate a general agreement. 
But with regard to those which we have quoted, we 
submit that none of them can be successfully accom- 
plished by one branch of education alone. They depend 
for their success on the proper co-ordination of primary, 
secondary, technical, and university education. And, 
as we have already indicated, moves in the direction 
of such co-ordination have already been commenced. 

The report has served the excellent purpose of grouping 
recommendations and ideas which have in fact been 
abroad for some considerable time. We hope, there- 
fore, that not only teachers but local education 
authorities also, will strengthen their co-operative 
machinery so that the recommendations and ideas may 
be shaped and directed not merely as coming from the 
technical education branch alone but from every one 
concerned in general educational administration. We 
do not attempt to minimize the difficulties which such 
co-operation will have to face; but we are sure that 
they can be overcome, and that workers in the primary, 
secondary, technical, and university fields will discover, 
like the I.A.A.M. and the A.T.T.I., that divergences of 
view may often be more superficial than real. 


Occasional Notes 


iL Be Education Estimates for the year ending 
March 31, 1933, have been issued, and the Board 
of Education figures show a reduction of no less than 
£5,466,701 on those of last year. The 
Lier apologists are hastening to explain 
that this does not mean that educa- 
tional efficiency is being impaired. But we prefer to 
believe such an acute observer as Lord Meston, who says 
that such reduction means, so far as we can tell, a whole- 
sale reduction in our educational equipment all round. 
The great bulk of the decrease, over £4,000,000 in fact, 
is due to the enforced reduction of teachers’ salaries, 
and most of the rest is accounted for by the abolition 
of the 50 per cent minimum limit of grant for ele- 
mentary education. 


WE referred last month to Mr. McKenna’s speech 
advocating that any Budget surplus should be 
devoted to the remission of direct taxation. Since 

then financial prospects have im- 


adver proved, and we are assured that the 
Suralús. Budget will be more than balanced. 


It has also been widely stated that the 
Government appears to favour a reduction in income 


tax as the first charge on any surplus. It is therefore not 
to be wondered at that teachers are unanimous in their 
demand that they ought to be among the first to benefit 
directly. We consider that this claim is in every way 
reasonable. Great as are the burdens placed upon the 
taxpayer, teachers and other public servants have 
suffered more, for in addition to the excess tax they had 
their salaries reduced by an enforced breach of contract. 
If it now appears that a burden greater than necessary 
was placed upon them, they should surely be the first 
to receive consideration, especially as the much-talked of 
equality of sacrifice has not been achieved, for the most 
cursory examination of the cuts imposed shows that they 
are excessive in amount and harsh in incidence by com- 
parison with the voluntary, or negotiated, cuts accepted 
as equitable for the other public services controlled by 
rating authorities. Sir Donald Maclean has said that the 
reductions are of an emergency character. We hope that 
he and the Government of which he is a member will 
take steps at once to review the position favourably. 


WE have received a full report of an excellent 
address on educational administration, recently 
given to the Incorporated Secretaries’ Association by 
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Mr. A. W. Brockington, Director of Education for 
Educational Leicestershire. Mr. Brockington speaks 
Administration, from a wide experience as an admin- 
istrator, not only in education, but 

also under the War Office, the Ministry of Pensions, 
and the Ministry of Labour. He says that educational 
administration in this country has a character all its 


own, owing largely to the fact that State intervention | 


in education has never taken place until voluntary and 
local effort has had its chance, and made intervention 
inevitable. It is still true that the driving force in 
education comes from the local authority, the central 
authority restricting itself to supervision and co-ordina- 
tion. Hence the enormous importance of getting the 
right men to fill the secretaryships and directorships of 
education. At the same time, the officials known as 
His Mayjesty’s inspectors exercise, largely through 
intimate contacts and wide knowledge, a marked 
influence upon the formulation of educational policy, 
so that the central authority’s general hold upon edu- 
cational developments is a very real one. 


WE have from time to time commented apprecia- 
tively upon the work done in vocational guidance 
in the administrative county of Kent. The report on 
this work for the year ended July 31, 
e e q 1931, in some ways makes sad reading. 
Juvenile Welfare: The depressed conditions of employ- 
ment have resulted in considerable 
juvenile unemployment, especially in the industrial 
centres and seaside towns. As a result of general adverse 
conditions, the number of registrations has increased 
from 17,097 in 1930, to 19,156 in 1931, whereas the 
placings in employment have decreased from 7,887 to 
7,595. With so much unemployment, the importance 
of the juvenile welfare side of the work is obviously 
greater than ever, and it is satisfactory to know that 
the usual agencies for welfare work are so fully operative 
in the county. Vocational guidance on scientific lines 
is a good thing, but there must be a certain irony in 
taking pains to find out what a boy is best fitted for, 
and then to discover that he is bound to take the first 
job that offers itself, whether he is fitted for it or not. 
One can only sigh—how long, how long are these 
wretched industrial conditions to continue ? 


e IS problem of vocational guidance is one of the 
foremost of the activities of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, the annual report of which 
has recently been issued. This report 
is printed in the magazine recently 
re-named ‘‘ The Human Factor,” which 
is the organ of the Institute, and is now published 
monthly. Vocational guidance, as practised by the 
Institute, consists in giving advice on the choice of a 
career, such advice being based upon a detailed examina- 
tion which includes tests of innate abilities and a study 
of temperamental qualities. The report states that 
501 young people have received vocational guidance in 
the year 193I, as compared with 429 in 1930. Of these 
501 young people, 372 were boys and 129 were girls. 
A follow-up of cases advised in 1927 and 1928 shows that 
the Institute’s advice has proved correct in nearly 80 
per cent of the cases. The work of the Institute includes 
other matters, such as factory procedure, motor-driving 
ability, and so on, but readers of this Journal will be 
chiefly interested in the pages on vocational guidance. 


“The Human 
Factor.” 


Further information can be obtained from the offices 
of the Institute, Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2. 


Ko has the Historical Association produced a 
leaflet more practically useful than one which 
now lies before us from the pen of Mr. C. K. F. Brown. 
Drawing upon his experience at Pannal 
ee Ash College, near Harrogate, and 
elsewhere, he describes the equipment 
for teaching purposes of a history room. Many teachers 
have long asked the question : Why should science have 
its special laboratories, and art its select studios, while 
history with its growing varieties of apparatus should be 
compelled to a ceaseless migration, with all its goods and 
chattels, from one inconvenient class-room to another ? 
Mr. Brown makes out an excellent case for a separate 
room, and he shows that the room required is different 
in kind from those fitted up for scientific or artistic 
purposes. Ample and unbroken wall-space is the prime 
desideratum. When this is secured, Mr. Brown indicates 
in most commendable detail and particularity, how it 
may best be employed so as to secure for teaching 
purposes the most effective display of maps, charts, 
pictures, newspaper-cuttings, post cards, and all the 
other instruments of the new pedagogy. Moreover, 
not only does he tell us how best these things may be 
displayed ; he also gives invaluable hints on the scarcely 
less important matter of how they can be stored and 
put away. He describes ingenious devices for the hanging 
of wall-maps, for the shelving of charts, for the filing 
of pamphlets, for the classification of picture post cards ; 
for the preservation of news-cuttings, and for the doing 
of many other necessary things which frequently reduce 
the history teacher to despair and his class-room to 
chaos. 


CeO HIONED teachers who cling with a 
monogamic fidelity to the antiquated textbook 
will be amazed as they read Mr. Brown’s leaflet to 

discover what extensive and varied 


ag erst in apparatus is requisitioned by their 
Teaching. youthful supplanters in their task of 


teaching the new history. They will, 
no doubt, be prepared to find that wall-maps and time- 
charts figure prominently upon the extensive and 
colour-washed walls of the history room. But what 
will they think of the shelves filled with ‘‘ models of 
castles and other architectural relics of the past, 
together with “ fretworked figures properly coloured, 
wearing costume, monastic dress, legal attire, armour,” or 
what not? How, too, will they react to the filing- 
cabinets replete with references to illustrations and 
plans ; the typewriters and duplicators devoted to the 
neat and rapid reproduction of all kinds of source- 
material; the lanterns and epidiascopes equipped for 
the easy projection of pictures during lessons ; the large 
and carefully-classified collections of picture post cards ; 
the cinematograph, the gramophone, and the wireless 
set? It must be confessed that few schools, public or 
private, could expect to procure all at once the splendid 
outfit described by Mr. Brown in his stimulating and 
suggestive leaflet. But no teacher of history interested 
in his subject can fail to get from the leaflet many useful 
hints respecting ways and means by which the history 
lesson can be vivified and brought more into touch with 
the world of present-day reality. 
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MEMORANDUM on the Teaching of Religious 
Knowledge in Secondary Schools, prepared by the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, has just been 


published. (University of London 
Eorl Press. Is. net.) The memorandum 
Ehl has been drawn up with the object 


of improving the teaching of Scripture 
in girls’ secondary schools, but most of the points raised 
would be equally pertinent in the case of boys’ schools. 
There is a frank recognition of the fact that this teaching 
suffers very much in comparison with that of other 
subjects. Two causes are suggested: first, divergency 
of aim among teachers, leading to confusion in the minds 
of the pupils; and, secondly, lack of any real quali- 
fication for teaching the subject in the case of many 
teachers. To these reasons a third might be added, 
viz. a general lack of interest, and a tendency to regard 
the subject, especially in the newer type of secondary 
school, as an “ extra.” The most valuable part of the 
memorandum is that dealing with the teaching of the 
Old Testamenti A careful progressive syllabus is set 
out, covering the whole period from preparatory stage 
to sixth form, with a very full and useful bibliography. 
Stress is rightly laid on the study of periods of Old 
Testament history rather than set books. 


TH part dealing with the New Testament is vague 
4 and less satisfactory, and seems to be based on the 
prevalent idea that the New Testament, unlike the Old, 

can “teach itself.” Moreover, there 


BL iia would be considerable disagreement 
` with the order and scope of the material 
selected. Is it really practicable or advisable to begin 


> 


the study of the New Testament at the “11 plus 
age with Acts 1-14?° Much of the material of these 
chapters would be difficult, even unattractive, to 
children of this age. Again, should the study of the 
life of Christ begin with “ the whole of Mark ” ? What 
is wanted is an ordered syllabus, using all the Gospels. 
This part of the work has, in fact, been already far 
better done in some of the existing syllabuses for 
elementary schools, e.g. Cambridgeshire and Middlesex. 
It is satisfactory to see that the memorandum puts 
in a good word for examinations in religious knowledge. 
On this point some very valuable remarks and sugges- 
tions are made. 


WE have already had occasion to direct attention 
to the Choice of Career series of pamphlets, 
compiled by arrangement between the Headmasters’ 
and Headmistresses’ Associations and 
the Ministry of Labour, for the infor- 
mation of secondary school boys and 
girls and their parents. The latest of these pamphlets 
(No. 13) deals with prospects in the insurance world. 
It includes informative paragraphs on the nature and 
the history of insurance, the various branches of insur- 
ance business, and the possibilities as regards a career, 
from the lowest to the highest of insurance officials. 
Aspirants to this kind of career are warned that a good 
general education up to the age of 18 is a more promising 
start than an early acquaintance with strictly com- 
mercial subjects, but that up to the present a university 
education is not looked for, except for posts where, for 
example, an advanced knowledge of mathematics Is essen- 
tial. Concise information 1s also given regarding methods 
and cost of training, professional institutes, salaries and 


Insurance as a 
Career. 


prospects, andsoon. These pamphlets, giving authorita- 
tive information, cannot fail to be useful for purposes 
of vocational guidance. The one here described may be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office for twopence. 


To ordinary Englishman, who, as has been said, 
pays his taxes in sorrow but his rates in anger, 
will undoubtedly suffer a disagreeable surprise when he 
learns that in spite of the cut in teachers’ 


The rise in salaries and the other ‘‘ economies ” 
Local Education -~ ; 
Rates. imposed by the Government, his local 


education rate has been increased. He 
will not be appeased when he is told that the increase 
is due to the fact that the income from the Government 
has decreased owing to the alteration of the grant 
formula. For example, Middlesex will now receive from 
the Exchequer only 37 per cent of its approved expendi- 
ture instead of 50 per cent, and therefore the rate for 
elementary education has been increased by 3łd. in the 
pound. In Tottenham, salaries have been reduced by 
£35,000, but the ratepayers are worse off by £7,000 
—and it would be an easy matter to multiply instances 
of this kind. Quite apart from the question of economy, 
we view this transference of educational burdens from 
national to local shoulders with profound misgiving. 
The “ 50 per cent ” grant has worked well on the whole, 
and the fact that it was made only on approved expendi- 
ture was a safeguard against extravagance. Indeed, the 
comparative insignificance of the cuts other than those 
due to salaries confirms the view that those who com- 
plained of waste in educational expenditure were 
ignorant of the true facts. 


T Annual Report of the Committee of the Oxford 

University Appointments Board is less encouraging 
than might be desired, owing, no doubt, to the difhcult 
conditions under which its operations 
have been carried on. The number of 
men in residence applying to the Com- 
mittee shows no decrease, but a larger number of men 
who had left the University registered their names. 
Government vacancies are considerably fewer in number, 
and there has been a steady decrease since 1929, 
amounting to 35 per cent, in business and general posts, 
because firms which generally take several Oxford men 
have been obliged to cut down the number of posts 
available. Even educational appointments have now 
declined by 25 per cent, the decline being very marked 
in the case of preparatory schools, where there has been 
a decrease of 50 per cent on the figures for 1930. It 
would probably be rash, however, to assume that this 
implies any marked diminution in the prosperity of 
preparatory schools as a whole. Neither does the report 
itself cause us to be unduly pessimistic. The value of a 
university training is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated in business circles, and as times improve the 
number of graduates finding suitable posts in the 
commercial world 1s bound to increase. 


Appointments 
for Oxford Men. 


LIVELY controversy has arisen in Birmingham 
over the question of reducing the age of entry to 

King Edward’s High School. In an official advertise- 
ment announcing the date of the 
admission examination, it was stated 
that there would be about thirty 
vacancies for boys of 11, fifty for boys of 12, and not 
more than ten for older boys. This last proviso is 


King Edward's, 
Birmingham. 
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coming in for much criticism on several grounds. It is 
urged, for one thing, that it is ridiculous to spend £65 
to £70 a year on the education of children of 11. Again, 
it is stated that the choice of children of 11 for a high 
school education must be a gamble, and that two 
years in a grammar or secondary school provides a 
testing time of ability and desire to learn, and also a 
testing time of the parents’ desire and ability to keep 
their children at school. Complaint is also made of the 
inadequacy of the common entrance examination. 
Against this must be set, we suppose, the well-known 
desire of most schools to catch their pupils young and 
to train them from the first by methods that have proved 
successful. We do not presume to lay down a definite 
opinion on a controversy in which local conditions, as 
well as broad educational considerations, must influence 
adecision. But we have sufficient faith in the educational 
record of Birmingham to feel assured that an acceptable 
solution of the difficulty will be found. 


T Courtauld Institute of Art to be established by 
the University of London, will fill an acknowledged 
gap in London’s educational equipment. As the home 
of the great art galleries, museums, and 
institute of Art. private collections, London should 
plainly possess an institute for the 
expert study of art as distinct from the practice of art, 
for which there are many schools and academies. We 
welcomethe announcement that, pending the new building 
on the Bloomsbury site, the Institute will shortly open 
in temporary premises in Portman Square, and will be 
enriched by the collections of photographs of works of art 
formed by Lord Conway and Sir Robert Witt. Contri- 
butions are invited towards the formation of a library 
of books on art and the establishment of a laboratory 
for the scientific study of pictures and other works of 
art. This study has made great progress in recent years 
owing to the use of new scientific methods. 


TF 3,225 students of University College in 1930-1 

included 2,503 from the British Isles, 319 from the 
Empire overseas, 281 from continental countries, 122 
from countries outside Europe, in- 
cluding 47 from the United States. 
1,637 students were in different stages 
of their degree course; 296 obtained first degrees 
(222 with honours), and 79 higher degrees. There were 
448 post-graduates and research students. The income 
of the College has reached the large total of £224,278, 
of which £76,851 comes from fees, £38,012 from endow- 
ments, and {96,268 from public grants paid through the 
University. These statistics, quoted from the annual 
report, are in many ways illuminating. The cost of 
producing a university graduate is evidently substantial, 
a fact of which it is well that our schools should be 
reminded. Research also, especially scientific research, 
is am expensive necessity. 


University 
College. 


sig ee changes had to come, and they have been 

made everywhere.” Thus Dr. T. E. Page, in his 
fifty years retrospect of public school education, pub- 
lished in The Times. Himself a 
sufferer from the tradition that the 
head of a public school should be a 
cleric, he naturally notes the growing and almost com- 
plete recognition of the fact that laymen and clergymen 
have equal rights to be appointed headmasters. A 


Dr. Page on 
Public Schools. 


distinguished classical scholar, he defends the grand old 
fortifying curriculum but not with carping or depre- 
catory criticism of modern studies. He has some wise 
words to say on the size of schools, and finally pays 
eloquent tribute to that strange thing known every- 
where as “ The public school spirit.” May it not be the 
chief task of our public schools, he asks, to be the nur- 
series of the “ public school spirit,” defined as that 
“ personal devotion to public duty in which, whatever 
difficulties or dangers it may have to face, lies the only 
sure strength and security of the nation.”’ 


iy ROTHER good example of The Times series of 
articles, “ Fifty Years,” is Sir Alfred Hopkinson’s 
article on “ Founding the new Universities,” whose 
Ho history is enclosed within the ambit of 
Universities, tbe last fifty years. For the movement 
started with the Victoria University of 
Manchester, founded in 1880, over which Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson presided with distinction as Vice-Chancellor 
for many years. He comments on the specialization 
which has developed among the new universities, 
spontaneous and based on local conditions ; but warns 
against the risk of over-specialization “ of a want of a 
broad common foundation on which specialized know- 
ledge can be built.” Our city universities find their 
special justification in such faculties as medicine, which 
can only be studied in great centres of population. 


| aoe SHUTTLEWORTHY’S resignation of the chair- 
manship of the Gilchrist Trust has been received 
with great regret by the Trustees. Appointed originally 
The Glichrist 2° 2 trustee in 1877, he was elected 
Trust. Chairman after twenty-one years’ ser- 
vice, thus worthily maintaining the 
tradition inaugurated by his father, Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, one of the distinguished figures of Vic- 
torian education. The Trust was founded by Dr. Gil- 
christ, who died in 1841, and is purely educational in 
its purposes. The Gilchrist Lectures have been widely 
appreciated and many other educational movements 
have received encouragement and financial aid from the 
Trust. Lord Richard Cavendish succeeds Lord Shuttle- 
worth as Chairman, and the other trustees are 
Lord Irwin, Sir Michael Sadler, Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, and 
Miss Lynda Grier. The trustees should have no difficulty 
in finding good educational objects for their beneficence. 
AS election by signed voting papers of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council for the quinquennium begin- 
ning July 1, 1932, is now in progress, the election being 
Auasi in categories of teachers, each registered 
of Teachers > teacher voting in one category. The 
chief categories are for teachers in 
public elementary schools, teachers in secondary schools, 
and specialist teachers; in addition, each university 
nominates a representative and there are two co-opted 
members and an independent chairman. Statistics of 
attendances issued with the voting papers show a high 
standard. For information of the work of the Council 
we turn to the “ Communication to Members,” with an 
introduction signed by the Chairman, Lord Gorell ; but 
it proves to be rather a Mother Hubbard cupboard. 
“The main activity of the Council has been concerned 
with the standards of admission to the Register. This 
work,” the Chairman remarks, “ is not spectacular but 
it is extremely important.” 
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“THE registration of teachers has not yet overcome the 
baffling problem of “sanctions.” Unless un- 
registered teachers are debarred by law or custom from 
The Teachin practice of the profession, the status of 
Protession. 9 a registered teacher cannot amount to 
much. In the circumstances, it is to 
the credit of the Council that to the end of 1931 the 
total number of applications for registration had reached 
94,856, and the number of teachers actually enrolled was 
88,002. At the end of February, 1932, the number of 
teachers on the register was 84,638, a formidable total, 
though the Council look to a registration of 150,000. The 
financial position of the Council appears to be sound. 
May the members of the newly-elected Council not 
weary in their efforts to consolidate the profession. We 
hope the Council will do something for the advancement 
of the craft, and for the study of education in all its 
aspects, and thus help to demonstrate to the world that 
teaching is a profession. 


oe inhabitants of Troon have lodged with the 
Scottish Education Department a strong protest 
against the terms of the Marr Trust Scheme, 1931, as 
The Mar drawn up by the Educational En- 
Trust Scheme, GOwWments (Scotland) Commissioners. 
It may be recalled that more than a 
dozen years ago Mr. Marr left a very large sum of money 
for the improvement of education in the burgh of 
Troon. The original trustees, in endeavouring to carry 
out the intentions of the donor, built and equipped on a 
generous scale a large secondary school, but before it 
could be opened the Endowments Commissioners inter- 
fered, mainly because the objects to which the money 
was being devoted were already more or less covered 
by the Educational Authority for the county. A new 
scheme was drawn up by the Commissioners, providing 
among other things for research in education, for the 
establishment of a school clinic, a craft school, an 
adult education centre, &c. The inhabitants of Troon 
are protesting against this scheme on the ground that 
the money is being diverted from the purpose the founder 
had in mind, that the children of Troon are being 
exploited în perpetuum as subjects of research, that 
benefits are being extended to persons for whom they 
were never intended and denied to those for whom they 
were expressly designed, and, in short, that the principles 
inspiring the new scheme are consistent neither with 
justice nor with sound principles of education. By 
way of constructive suggestion, it is recommended that 
the trustees should accept responsibility for improving 
the equipment of primary education in the burgh, 
that school and university bursaries should be estab- 
lished and restricted, as the donor intended, to the 
children of persons resident in Troon, that grants should 
be provided for the encouragement of musical studies, 
and for aiding the formation of young people’s clubs 
and societies. It will be interesting to see whether the 
Commissioners are prepared to modify their scheme in 
the light of these criticisms. 


HE Central Executive Committee, in deciding to 
limit the number of entrants to the training colleges, 

has laid itself open to a certain amount of criticism. 
On the one hand, certain education 

S committees are dissatisfied. These 

` bodies have made grants to university 

students to enable them to complete a course of training 


as teachers, and the money will now be more or less 
wasted if such students are not permitted to proceed 
to the training colleges. The Educational Institute of 
Scotland takes exception to the arrangement on other 
grounds. The Institute feels that an opportunity 
should have been taken to restrict training to gradu- 
ates, thus cutting off the younger students who enter 
on training direct from the secondary schools. The 
graduates in training now outnumber the non-graduates 
by four to one. This disproportion in favour of the 
graduates is steadily increasing, and the Institute would 
like to take advantage of the present situation to make 
the teaching profession a graduate profession through- 
out. This policy, which has been the avowed policy 
of the Institute for many years, is open to criticism on 
certain grounds. The university graduate, with a year’s 
professional training, is often less well equipped from a 
technical point of view than the non-graduate with a 
three or four years’ course in the training college. In 
addition, the university degree, considering the limi- 
tations that hedge it in, is not always a suitable cultural 
preparation for the office of teacher. Apart from arith- 
metic, the four principal subjects of the primary school 
are English, history, geography, and nature study, 
and a considerable number of graduates enter on their 
work as teachers without having studied a single one 
of these subjects in their university curriculum. A 
concurrent course combining training with university 
culture, and not necessarily leading to a degree, might 
meet the situation. This is a policy the Institute might 
accept instead of the more rigid dogma it has held so long. 


| Ge spite of the recent heavy cuts in the salaries of 
Scottish teachers, certain authorities are contem- 
plating further reductions. The Education Department 
has intimated reduced grants for the 
renin next financial year, and it is assumed 
f in some quarters that the teachers 
must accordingly be prepared to submit to a further 
drop in their emoluments. In several areas the 
original cuts were not affected without friction. Glasgow 
was the worst case. There the cut of 13? per cent, as 
it now stands, is the largest in Scotland, and a proposal 
is being put forward for a further cut of Io per cent. 
This is making the position unbearable. Unfortunately, 
the question of salaries is taken out of the hands of 
the Education Committee, and is dealt with by a 
Staffing and Wages Committee entirely out of touch with 
the teachers. Accustomed to deal in an authoritative 
manner with the wages of corporation labourers and 
tradesmen, it is not prepared to listen to representations 
from the teachers. The result is a feeling of bitterness 
all the more regrettable in the light of the friendly 
relations that used to obtain between the teachers 
and the Education Authority. Although friction has 
occurred in other districts, nowhere else has the question 
of salaries been handled so thoughtlessly and so auto- 
cratically asin Glasgow. It seems impossible to convince 
some people that the drop in grants is not the teachers 
fault, and that if it entails a sacrifice, that sacrifice 
should be borne by the whole community in just 
proportion. 


T British Science Guild has reprinted and issued to 

its members two articles from Nature, the well- 
known scientific weekly, on “Science and Imperial 
Affairs,” and on “ Science and Politics.” How is science, 
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which has acquired such a dominating position in the 
The British world of thought, to make its in- 
Science Guild: fluence comparably felt in the world 
of affairs? That is the question dis- 

cussed in the articles and towards which the Bnitish 
Science Guild feels a special responsibility. Some 
months ago, we are informed, the Guild committed itself 
to the task of producing a volume to “ assist the people 
of Great Britain, including its statesmen, politicians, 
administrators, financiers, and industrialists, to realize 
the value of the contributions which science has already 
made to our progress as a nation, and the potentialities 
of science in the evolution of a better order of society.” 
This is important and necessary spade-work, appro- 
pnately undertaken by a Guild whose chief work is on 
the side of propaganda rather than of academic study. 


HE article on “ Science and Politics ” suggests that 
one reason for the small influence exercised by 
men of science on affairs is to be sought in our system of 
scientific education, which inculcates 
the idea that studies in any particular 
ranch of science should lead only to 
a specialist occupation, such as teaching, research, or 
technology. Consequently most of the key positions in 
industry, finance, politics, central and local government, 
are filled by men of non-scientific training. ‘“‘ May not 
this be the root cause of our present parlous economic 
position ? ” the writer asks, not without some reason. 
The Civil Service Commission should set an example 
to the country in this matter by taking steps to 
ensure that a reasonable proportion of scientifically- 
trained men enter the Government service. But the 
problem as a whole is too vast and complicated to discuss 
in brief notes. 


. Science and 
Politics. 


JHE National Teachers’ Association has expressed 
appreciation of the work done by the Government 
to improve school buildings, and also approved in 
achat general of the report of the Committee 
ireland, set up to consider the programme of 
instruction in elementary schools. It 
is not satisfied with the present working of the inspec- 
tion system, the curtailment of the civil rights of 
teachers, and the new regulation by which a woman 
teacher must retire on marriage. In connexion with this 
last regulation a case has already occurred in which a 
woman teacher is about to be married after three and a 
half years’ service. She has already given the under- 
taking, imposed on all teachers, to refund the cost of 
her training if she does not teach for five years in 
Northern Ireland. Truly, the law is still a ‘‘ hass ” ! 


CRs coming of a new Government gives an added 
interest to the-Annual Conference of the National 
Teachers’ Association at Easter. It was already obvious 
that there would be strong objections to 
the acceptance of the “ cut ” and criti- 
cism of the Executive. The attitude 
of the Government is still unknown (at time of writing). 
However, as its first act on coming into power was to 
make a substantial ‘‘ cut” in members’ salaries, it 
has made it hard for any public body to refuse to 
sacrifice its members for the good of the State. There 
will certainly be very strong opposition by National 
Teachers to the regulation which compels a woman 
teacher to retire on marriage. The new president of the 


The Free State. 


Organization is Mr. Michael Kearney. The secondary 
teachers do not expect to be affected much by the change 
of government. It has already been agreed to accept 
the cut of 10 per cent in capitation grants. Much 
regret is heard for the loss of Prof. O’Sullivan, Minister 
of Education. He was a scholar with broad views on 
education. He was widely read, had travelled, and knew 
the educational systems of other countries. Above all, 
he was approachable, kindly, and courteous. If his 
successor is like him, Irish education cannot suffer loss. 


foe proposed by the Ministry of Labour 

in connexion with Juvenile Training Centres for 
the unemployed are causing a great deal of resentment 
in Glamorganshire. The Ministry in- 


Culture for : 
Unemployed tends to restrict the use of centres to 
Youth. those who live within five miles and 
so avoid the payment of travelling 
expenses. In Glamorgan it is estimated that this will 


effect an economy of £400 a year. At the last meeting 
of the Glamorgan Education Committee, the action of 
the Ministry was very strongly criticized, and it was 
reported that the Chairman of the Committee had been 
able to induce the Ministry to waive its decision, but 
that an effort was being made to get the County 
Authority tc pay 25 per cent of the cost of the Centres 
—a cost which is at present met entirely by the Ministry. 
The Cardiff Education Committee is doing a very fine 
piece of work in providing education for workless youth, 
and in a recent report its Juvenile Unemployment 
Officer stated that most of the cases of juvenile crime 
arise amongst workless youth between the ages of 16 
and 18. The training in craftwork and the physical 
training and games provided in the Centres are most 
excellent correctives for the lack of discipline which 
regular work would provide, and it is to be hoped that 
the Ministry’s decision will be completely reversed. 


Roe changes by which training colleges are 
associating with universities and university col- 
leges in the training and examination of teachers for 

public elementary schools have resulted 


eee in the universities taking more direct 
Wales. cognizance of the question of the 


training and supply of teachers. The 
University of Wales took the initiative in putting 
into operation recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee on the Welsh language. An important 
recommendation in the report of that Committee 
dealt with the means of assuring an increasing supply 
of teachers competent to teach Welsh. Statistics 
recently submitted to a meeting of the Court of the 
University of Wales were disquieting. The University 
Board for Training Colleges reported that of 465 students 
leaving the Welsh training colleges last year, 303 had 
obtained posts in England ; of the 141 who took Welsh 
as a subject in the Certificate Examination only fifty-four 
had obtained teaching posts in Wales. As the number 
of certificated teachers absorbed into Welsh elementary 
schools each year far exceeds fifty-four, it is obvious that, 
despite the insistence of the report of the Departmental 
Committee on Welsh, Welsh Education Authorities are 
not proceeding, as rapidly as was hoped, to secure for 
their schools an infiltration of teachers properly qualified 
in Welsh so as to enable the recommendation of the 
report to be carried out from the bottom of the educa- 
tional system to the top. 
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HE De-Rating Act has had an unfavourable effect 
on the finances of the University of Wales, which 
is substantially supported by a contribution of one penny 
in the pound by all Welsh Local 
Education Authorities. The effect of 
the Act has been to reduce the con- 
tribution by £11,000. A Committee of 
County Treasurers was set up to work out a system by 
which this loss could be made good, and its researches 
brought to light some curious anomalies in the effects 
of the Act, the proceeds of a penny rate having been 
lowered in the case of most counties but raised in the 
case of some of the larger county boroughs. On the 
proposal, therefore, that the loss should be made good by 
a contribution equalling the value of a 14d. rate, it was 
clear that these boroughs would have to pay a contribution 
greatly in excess of the old amount. It was therefore sug- 
gested that the contributions should be based partly on 
population and partly on rateable value. This was rejected 
in favour of a proposal for a rate of 14 pence idea by a 
National Conference some time ago, with the result that 
Cardiff has decided to pay no more than its old contri- 
bution for the present. Failing general agreement, the 
activities of the University must be considerably modi- 
fied in certain directions. 


HE death of the Rev. D. H. Williams, Chairman of 
the Central Welsh Board, and the revival of 
negotiations for the setting up of a Welsh National 
Council of Education, seem likely to 

ee raise again the question of the future 
of the Central Welsh Board. The 
Rev. D. H. Williams, through a lifetime of devoted 
service on local education authorities, university bodies, 
and the Central Welsh Board, and aided by a patience, 
sagacity, and discretion which made him a capable, if 
less brilliant, successor to men like Lord Sheffield and 
Sir Edward Anwyl, carried the Board through unusually 
difficult times in the last decade or so when the Board 
was pressed by financial difficulties, by the need for the 
standardization of its certificates in comparison with 
those of English examining bodies, and by the demands 
of the universities on one hand and the various trades 
and professions on the other. As an experiment in the 
democratic control of an important section of the educa- 
tional system, the Central Welsh Board has been a great 
success, and has provided light and leading beyond the 
confines of Wales; but its very success has raised the 
question of whether the experiment should not now be 
extended to a wider organization, on a democratic basis, 
in which the Central Welsh Board would be absorbed. 


oe resignation of Mr. H. A. Roberts from the 
secretaryship of the Cambridge Appointments 
Board after nearly thirty years’ service will be widely 
regretted, for no one has done more 
to widen the conception of university 
education and to open avenues of 
advancement to university men, 
especially to commerce and industry. His methods 
have been copied in other universities with varying 
success, In no case greater than that achieved at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Roberts has not advocated specialized 
training for commerce. His work has proved that a 
well-educated man soon adapts himself to a particular 
business, the classically-trained man not least readily. 
This is a great service both to the men and to the 
Empire, and deserves the widest recognition. 


Finances of the 
University of 
Wales. 


Appointments 
Board at 
Cambridge. 
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WE have referred to the criticism levelled against 

public school expenses. Now it is the turn of 
the universities, for we find in The Daily Telegraph an 
article by “ A Guardian ” which sug- 


Excessive gests that university charges are too 
University hig] I hoolb be fed 
Charges. ugh. f a schoolboy can be fe 


for from ten shillings to a pound a 
week, why should an undergraduate have to pay so 
much more ? If he takes all the college meals he spends 
at least {2 a week. Even if he has a light lunch in his 
rooms he cannot manage on less than 30s. Rent of 
rooms is about 30s., and there are certain extras. So 
the undergraduate is spending three guineas a week at 
least on his living. Fees for tuition, club subscriptions, 
books, stationery, laundry, and other items bring the 
total expenditure to {225 or {250 for the academical 
year, about twenty-four weeks. The writer urges that 
at a time when economies are being so generally prac- 
tised, undergraduates should be allowed to do likewise. 
The suggestions made are that bed-sitting-rooms might 
be used, extra charges abolished, and meals provided 
in rooms at a definitely inclusive charge. Some of these 
may possibly be open to objection, but at such a time 
as this all suggestions should be seriously considered. 
There is no doubt that present charges do entail a 
heavy drain on parents and guardians. 


T presidential address of Dr. Cyril Norwood to 
the Science Masters’ Association, published in the 
March issue of the School Science Review, well deserves 
what R. L. Stevenson would call the 


haa at “ cold publicity of print.” Dr. Norwood 
Association. looks to “ scientists ” to create a com- 


munity “‘ which will put spell-binders 
and slogan-manufacturers of modern politics and jour- 
nalism out of commission.” Further, he suggests that 
the teaching of science should encourage a “ sense of 
law,” and so lay the foundations of principle for a future 
citizen. This is well said and, coming from a classical 
scholar, the evidence is unprejudiced. Other addresses 
reprinted in this issue are those on “ Schools and 
Research,” by Prof. Jocelyn Thorpe, and on “ The 
Inheritance of Acquired Characters,” by Prof. E. W. 
MacBride. Science masters may well be reminded that 
several of their profession have transferred from school 
to university, e.g. Tilden of Clifton and H. B. Baker 
of Dulwich. In those instances the alleged drudgery 
of teaching did not smother the spark of scientific 
research. May their example be followed ! 


HE propaganda for relating education and commerce, 

of which the appointment of the Government 
Committee on Education for Salesmanship was one 
result, has found another champion in 
Mr. H. Ramsbotham, Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Education, 
who addressed a representative Conference to consider 
the recommendations of that Committee. At what age 
should commerce absorb its recruits from secondary 
schools ? Mr. Ramsbotham would prefer the age of 18, 
education with a commercial bias being given in the last 
year at school. If, however, commerce prefers to take 
boys of 16, further education should be combined with 
practical experience. This is surely a matter in which 
Mr. Ramsbotham might co-operate in his official 
capacity by wide-reaching schemes for adolescent 
training. 


Commercial 
Training. 
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ME strike of the students of the University of Paris 
was due to a curious cause, a law proposing to 
abolish the requirement that a student before pro- 
ceeding to the license in law must have 
relly taken the baccalauréat; but it serves 
i as a reminder of the medieval conception 
of a university which originated in Paris and was copied 
by Oxford and Cambridge. In these Universities, the 
arts faculty is the great comprehensive faculty, the basis 
of the university, on which are superimposed higher 
faculties of theology, law, and medicine. Our modern 
universities in England have not attempted to copy the 
medieval university in this respect, students being allowed 
to take degrees in theology, law, and medicine without 
previously having taken the arts degree. With increasing 
specialization, life is becoming too short to fulfil such 
requirements, but it is of interest to know that in Paris 
it is the students who are resisting the march of time. 


“ee London County Council has published a report 
on ‘Children and the Cinema,” written by 
Dr. F. H. Spencer, the chief inspector. The report is 
based on an inquiry among 21,280 

vee ae children between 3 and 14 years of age, 
in all parts of London. Out of every 

hundred children nine go twice a week, thirty go once 
a week, forty-eight go at irregular intervals, and thirteen 
never go. Most children pay sums varying from three- 
pence to ninepence for admission, but some go with 
their parents to West End cinemas, paying irom 
2s. 4d. to 5s. gd. Cowboy films are popular at all ages, 
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especially with boys, and so are films dealing with war 
and adventure. Detective films are more popular with 
boys than with girls. Nature, travel, and animal films 
are seldom high in the order of preference. The report 
says that there is no need for serious alarm about the 
moral effects of attendance, for the morally questionable 
element in films for adults is ignored by children. Still, 
films depicting acts of violence cause fear and bad dreams, 
and this is a distinct evil. Physical effects, such as 
aching eyes and tiredness, cannot be accurately gauged 
without expert medical inquiry. But it is urged that 
children ought to spend Saturday afternoon in better 
ways—on the playing fields, for example. Better 
regulation is suggested, but it should be noted that the 
Education Committee of the L.C.C. has rejected an 
appeal from the school managers urging that children 
of school age be refused admittance to “ A ” films. On 
the whole the report is more cautious than that of the 
Birmingham Cinema Inquiry Committee issued some 
months ago. 


EADERS and advertisers will have noticed that 

the series article in this issue is not written by 
Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., as announced. Mr. Somer- 
ville found himself unable, owing to 
pressure of other matters, to write 
the article in time. He was, however, 
able to persuade Mr. Frank Roscoe, Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Teachers, to help in the difficulty, and 
the Journal is indeed fortunate to be able to publish 
the article over the name of so high an authority. 


Series Article on 
Registration. 


Lengthening the School Days 


By Professor SIR JOHN ADAMS 


WO villains lurk in the background of the educational 

drama that is being played on the stage of the English- 

speaking world, and it is difficult to make out which of them 
is the more dangerous to the school day. 

For secondary teachers, I think Mr. Bernard Shaw plays 
probably the more sinister part. His doctrine that schools 
are merely prisons invented for, or on behalf of, parents, 
to secure the absence of their troublesome youngsters, 
has a dangerous tendency. If schools are merely parking 
places for exacting children, it is obvious that the longer 
they keep the young folk in prison the more satisfactory 
they are to the parents concerned. To be sure, boarding 
schools are perfect so far as the day unit is concerned ; 
it is only the length of school holidays that enters into 
the problem here. Perhaps, as parental responsibility 
continues to diminish, the reduction of vacation time 
may come to be within the range of practical politics. But, 
in the meantime, it is the day school that is in the centre 
of the limelight of parental scrutiny. 

The parking problem is not a new one. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was anticipated long ago in France, where the créche 
was a genuine parking place in which tiny children could 
be dumped for the day—yet without sin. For the arrange- 
ment had a recognized economic basis. These refuges 
for the tiny tots were admittedly non-educational. The 
motherly folk who conducted them made no pretence of 
teaching anything. But when we reach the level of school- 
ing, new elements enter and complicate the situation. 
The parent not only complains of the short period during 
which the children are kept out of the way, but of the 
nuisances they bring home with them in the way of home 
lessons. These are a standing grievance with parents. 
Time was, and that not so long ago, when parents claimed 
that they themselves were treated as a sort of appanage 


to the school staff. It was asserted that the teachers 
contented themselves with prescribing certain matters 
to be learnt at home, and confined their energies to ascer- 
taining next day whether the parents had done their coaching 
satisfactorily. Though this intolerable stage is now past, the 
grievance of home lessons remains, and the average parent 
wants it to disappear. The implicit demand is that teachers 
shall do their own work, without dragging in fathers and 
mothers as their partners. 

In America, the suggestion is being made that by extend- 
ing the school day a little, the sort of work that is at 
present sent home to be done could quite easily be covered 
in school. The children could then leave their books in 
the school class-room and scamper home free human 
beings to take their proper share in the social life of their 
neighbourhood. 

It is here that the second villain of this piece has done 
his deadly work. To the newly-founded city of Gary, 
where the great steel industry set up its headquarters, 
came, in July, 1907, a school superintendent full of ideas. 
His name was William Wirt : his ambition was to economize 
time and space in organizing the education of the children 
found in this rapidly expanding city. These belonged to 
all sorts of nationalities, and, therefore, presented a specially 
dificult problem. Wirt believed that the majority of 
educators are wrong when they set up the demand for a 
separate seat and desk for every pupil in school. There 
is, he held, no more need for such a plethora of seats and 
desks than there is for a separate seat in the public park 
for every individual citizen. When he proceeded to 
arrange for seating accommodation for only half of the 
pupils in attendance, the education authorities were 
delighted ; but they were soon disillusioned, for he pro- 
ceeded to demand all manner of public rooms for the 
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collective education of the youngsters : libraries, conserva- 
tories, recreation rooms, work-rooms, laboratories, auditoria 
and the rest. When the schools were built, he saw to it 
that they were fully occupied, and occupied all the time. 
Wirt was like nature in one important respect : he abhorred 
a vacuum—and arranged that no such thing should be 
found in his schools. 

But he did not confine himself to space. He hated a 
vacuum in time also, and accordingly so arranged his 
time-tables that one of his admirers was able to write: 
‘‘ The schools are in session twelve months a year, and for 
seven days a week for certain features, six days a week 
for all features.” 

Then comes the official statement from a survey made 
by external inspectors: “The official school day at 
Gary is for children seven hours—from 8.15 to 4.15, 
with sixty minutes for luncheon. The lengthened school 
day provides the additional time required for the special 
branches.”’ 

In commenting on the lengthened school day, an admirer 
of the scheme (while obviously suggesting that the lengthen- 
ing might well be increased) remarks that he likes the 
increase of the school day because the added time has 
been taken from what he calls “‘ the street and alley time ” 
of the children. He mentions that temptation to dissi- 
pation and vice is thus greatly reduced. He does not even 
mention home lessons. 

The sinister suggestion underlying this description of 
the Gary plan is the twelve months in the year, and the 
six days in the week. The vacation is quietly eliminated. 
Of course, Gary is only one city, but the suggestions of the 
scheme are disquietening, and signs are not lacking that 
they are bearing fruit, though it is probably true that what 
we find elsewhere has its origin in quite independent 
sources. In some of the great American cities the school 
system makes provision for ‘ summer make-up-courses,”’ 
the purpose of which is to enable dull pupils, or those who 
have been ill for a while, to make up lost time, and thus 
go on with their class at the beginning of the new session. 
At St. Louis this scheme worked particularly well, and 
many pupils who had not qualified for promotion to next 
year's grade, managed, through the summer school coach- 
ing, to “ get by ” for next year’s work. 

Naturally, conditions were not so strict in these summer 
classes as during the regular session, and the teachers 
were able to make the work to some extent recreative. 
The classes became attractive, and by and by quite capable 
pupils wanted to join them. This is the pleasanter side 
of the development of these summer schools. But the 
sinister side was not absent. It was only too natural 
that burdened parents, for whom during vacation trouble- 
some youngsters made life miserable, should seize upon 
those summer schools as natural parking places, and as 
the teachers aided and abetted by making the courses 
increasingly attractive, the youngsters fell in with the plan, 
and there has arisen the possibility of an all-the-year- 
round school course. . 

To encourage the vacuum-hating reformers who see no 
need for vacations, there are to be found in America certain 
all-the-year-round universities—prominent among which 
is the great Chicago University. In these, there are four 
quarters each year, and matters are so arranged that the 
student can pick out his subjects in such a way as to 
secure graduation by fitting in his attendances to his 
economic needs. In these institutions, the instructors are 
not called upon to teach four quarters each year. They 
may do so if they like, and in this way lay up credits 
which will give them free time at a later stage. An 
instructor, for example, may ‘“ bank ” a quarter’s work 
for each of three consecutive years, and then have the 
fourth year entirely to himself, with full pay. A further 
advantage is that an instructor may select which of the 
four quarters he will omit during a year. Under ordinary 
university conditions, instructors must teach during 


exactly the same three terms year after year. Under the 
four-term scheme, he may vary his vacation so as to enjoy 
whichever of the four seasons attracts him most. 

This plan is described here as a sort of consolation for 
the gloomy prospect of the lengthening of the school day. 
It suggests the possibility of the school day being lengthen- 
ened without the teacher’s individual working day being 
necessarily increased. In the Gary plan, the school day 
may be lengthened almost indefinitely, without any 
teacher on the staff being called upon to increase the 
number of hours of actual teaching. There the vacuum- 
hating authorities satisfy their craving by permitting 
and encouraging the grown-ups of the city to use the school- 
rooms for all manner of evening social work. The new 
developments of adult education are demanding throughout 
the world a new set of teachers. No doubt, special quali- 
fications will be demanded for this branch of educational 
work but the addition of a large group of teaching folk 
will make it easier for authorities so to arrange the work 
of the whole teaching population of their area that each 
teacher may fit in to the times that suit him best. 

In view of this threatened extension of the school day, 
it will be well for teachers to look ahead and see that the 
lengthening school day is established with such precautions 
as shall ensure a wholesome limit to what it is customary 
to call in America “ the teaching load.” Probably none 
of us like that phrase, but by its very form it gives us a 
warning of the possibilities underlying the tendency we 
have been discussing. 

Naturally, our wise defence will not include reference 
to our own ease or comfort. It will not do to proclaim 
that our special kind of work is more nerve-racking than 
other people’s, and, therefore, we must have the short 
hours we have always had to the envy—often loudly 
expressed—of lay people. The 1.B.M.—the notorious 
Tired Business Man—smiles when he hears our plaint, 
and goes on being more tired than ever. Our plan of 
attack is to meet the T.B.M. on his own ground and turn 
his weapon upon himself. He is continually twitting us 
with our puerility, telling us that we are so accustomed 
to deal with immature minds that we become a little 
childish ourselves. I like to call this the Gulliver Fallacy, 
though there is just sufficient truth underlying it to make 
the charge partly justifiable. The second line of attack 
on us is to maintain that we are so accustomed to our Lilli- 
putian world that we lose sight of the big outer world, 
and in it we find ourselves, in Cecil Rhodes’s contemptuous 
words, “ but children in these matters.” Let us then 
seek for a remedy of these defects by changing our environ- 
ment as much as possible. Let us have more opportunities 
of getting out of the School Lilliputia, and of mixing with 
wise and sensible men of the world (like the T.B.M., for 
example), and thus rubbing off our roughness and attaining 
the polish that is to-day lacking. 

If we are at present acknowledged to be somewhat dull 
and uninspiring in our dealings with our pupils, the remedy 
is surely not to immure us still more closely in our mill- 
horse round, our squirrel-cage whirlings. What we need 
is not a lengthened school day, but a better distribution 
of our current teaching hours. We cannot honestly claim 
that our present teaching time is dangerously excessive, 
though in the interests of freshness and vigorous interaction 
with our pupils it cannot be increased with impunity. 

Consider what has taken place in German education. 
The reaction against the school-room has been excessive. 
In certain districts teachers and pupils alike have been 
driven out into the streets, market-places and workshops. 
The monthly whole day compulsory “hike” into the 
country is very uncomfortable for the older-fashioned 
teachers, but it is an indication of the trend to-day. Already, 
the German schools seem to be settling down, but they 
will probably never revert entirely to the old bookish 
grind. The paidocentric attitude has come to stay through- 
out the world, and we teachers must on the whole be glad 

(Continued on page 246) 
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Good 
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materials 
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Supplied promptly 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., OFFERS TO 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION A QUICK AND ACCURATE 
SERVICE IN RESPECT OF ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Those Prin- 
cipals who are not familiar with the E.S.A. services are invited to visit 


Esavian House or to write for terms and Catalogues. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
STATIONERY 


The School Stationery supplied by the 
E.S.A. is manufactured at Esavian House 
and is of guaranteed excellence. The 
paper is a Superior Quality and British. 
The Exercise Books, Nature Note Books, 
Drawing Books, Science Books, &c., are 
all bound in strong Bright Artistic Covers. 
Exercise Books, with forty pages, from 
Ios. 9d. per gross. 


REQUISITES 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing 
Models, Globes, Pens, Pencils, Ink, Rub- 
bers, Chalk, Pastels, Crayons, Water 
Colours, Duplicating Machines, Black- 
boards, Easels, &c., for every school 
requirement. 

All of the best quality and British. 


FURNITURE 


Great stocks of School Furniture are 
available for urgent orders. Recent 
additional buildings and machinery with 
a thorough reorganization of the works at 
Stevenage has placed the E.S.A. in the 
forefront of Furniture Manufacturers. 


EVERYTHING 


TEXTBOOKS 


Issued by all Publishers are in stock and 
can be supplied promptly. The stock of 
School Books comprises more than half 
a million volumes and occupies an area 
of 40,000 cubic feet. Expert assistants deal 
with orders immediately they artive; 
most of them are dispatched the same day. 
Best discounts. 


LIBRARY 


At Esavian House there is a unique 
Reference Library of School Books com- 
prising more than 11,000 specimen vol- 
umes of current Textbooks and Litera- 
ture. Every one interested in Education 
is welcome to make use of this Library, 


UNIFORM 


School Colours are important. A scheme 
with the colours carefully and harmoni- 
ously blended in Blazers, Ties, Hatbands, 
Badges, &c., not only confers distinction 
on a school, but induces a proper esprit 
de corps among the pupils. BUY 
BRITISH. 


SHOWROOMS 


In the spacious Showrooms are displayed Educational Apparatus and requisites that 
comprehend everything of value for teaching or demonstration, also School Furniture, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, Reward and Library Books, School Uniform, &c. 


CATALOGUES 


STATIONERY and REQUISITES 


KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 


TEXTBOOKS HANDWORK CHEMICALS and 
REWARD and LIBRARY BOOKS UNIFORM CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


are published, any of which will gladly be forwarded to Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


Fsavian House, 171-181 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 
School Suppliers since 1872 
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DENSTONE COLLEGE 
N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £80 to 
£30 a year) will be held in June, 1932. Applica- 
tions for entrance forms and particulars should 
be made before May 12 to the SECRETARY, 
Denstone College, Statts. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


GcHOOL Scholarships are open for 


competition in May. Candidates for the Senior 
Scholarships must be under 17. Candidates for the 
Junior Scholarships must be under 13. 
Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


DURHAM SCHOOL 


HE EXAMINATION for KING'S 


SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value 
from {20 to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, 
May 31. Candidates must be under 14 on July 1 
following the Examination. Application Forms to 
be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 
College, Durham, on or before May 17.—For further 
particulars apply to Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, 
Headmaster, School House, Durham. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships, open to boys under 14 years 
of age on June 1, held annually in June. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
HEADMASTER. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE  ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. — Exam- 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College 
and Manufacturing Works are held annually in 
APRIL. For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE for GIRLS 


N Examination will be held in 
June for eight ENTRANCE AND 
Music SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from {60 
to £30. Candidates should be over 12 and 
under 15 on June 1. Girls over 15 may 
compete, but a much higher standard of 
work will be expected. 

Two Scholarships will be reserved for 
candidates offering INSTRUMENTAL MusICc 
(age limit 18). 

For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 

Last Day for receiving Entry Forms, 
May 28. 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 


Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Six Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held oa 
June 8 and 9, 1932, at which at least Four 
Scholarships and Two Exhibitions will be offered for 
competition. For further particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER, Imperial Service College, Windsor. 
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ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


(G.P. D.S.T.) 


MUSIC TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss HORNE, Kensington 
High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
HIS School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared primarily for University, Army, 
and Professional Examinations. Three Scholarships 
(£40, £35, and £30 per annum), tenable in the School, 
are offered annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one Leaving Scholarship. 
There isa Junior House for boys under 12. Inclusive 
Fees, £100 to £114.—C. H. TREMLETT, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination each June 


NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 

for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 

annum, for five vears, open to sons of Indian and 
some Colonial Civil Servants, and certain others. 


WELVE Junior King’s Scholar- 


ships and Entrance Scholarships, value {£70 
to £20 per annum, tenable throughout School career. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS of value from {£80 


to £20 awarded on result of examination 
(which may be taken at Preparatory Schools) in 
March. Inclusive fees, £102 to £126. Apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


LANGING COLLECE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1932 


FENTRANCE Scholarships will be | 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1, 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from {£100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(6) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary, 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
JE XAMINATION each June (allow. 


ance for age) for Entrance Exhibitions and 

Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 13 
and 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16, 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Huyton, near Liverpool 

N Entrance Scholarship and 

Bursary Examination (Scholarships £50, Bur- 

saries £30) will take place in May, 1932. Preference 

given to candidutes under 14 years of age. Applica- 

tion to be made to the HEADMISTRESS before May 2. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


[ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion held each March (in London and 
at Malvern). Five Scholarships of £100 and 
about five of £50. For particulars of these and 
certain Memorial Exhibitions apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR, The College, Malvern. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, : 


FELLOWSHIPS, : 
EXHIBITIONS, | 


MALVERN CIRLS’ COLLEGE 


A® Entrance Scholarship of {100 a 


year, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£80-£10 will be awarded on the result of an examina- 
tion, held in March each year, for candidates 
under 15 years of age on September 1 following 
the examination. 

An additional Scholarship will be awarded to a 
candidate offering Instrumental Music or Solo Singing 
(no age limit), and one for Domestic Science for girls 
over 16. 

For further particulars applv to the Headmistress, 
Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A., Cantab. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


POOKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORK 
Founded A.D. 1514. 


NTRANCE Scholarships annually 


in June, when two Scholarships of £50 are 
awarded for Classics, Mathematics, or Science. Fees 
£78 inclusive. For prospectus apply HEADMASTER, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 


PRIFYSGOL CYMRU 


University of Wales 
IVE FELLOWSHIPS, each of the 


annual value of £200 and tenable for two 
years, will be awarded in 1932 to Graduates of the 
Univ ersity of Wales. Candidates for the Fellowships 
should send their applications to the REGISTRAR, 
University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff, not 
later than June 1, 1932. Further information may 
be obtained from the Registrar. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


N Examination for ENTRANCE 


Scholarships, open to boys under 14 and 
over 12 years of age on June 1, 1932, will be held on 
June 9, 10, and 11. Further information can be 
obtained from the HEADMASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination is 


beld annually during the first week in March. 
The Scholarships are about seven in number. Candi- 
dates must be under 14 years of age on April 1 in 
the year of competition. 
Further information can be had on application to 
the HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, The School House, 
Shrewsbury. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 


1 addition to sons of living Clergy 


elected on the Free Foundation, Supplementary 
Foundationers (sons of living clergy only) are received 
at the annual fee of 45 guineas. The School is also 
open to sons of Clergy or Laymen pay ing full fees, 
viz. Clergy 95 guineas, Laynicn 105 guineas per 
annum. Day-Boys 33 guineas per annum. Modern 
School buildings for 250 boys. Boys prepared for 
the Universities, Army, and Civil Service Examina- 
tions, &c., Leaving Scholarships, one or two Albany 
Scholarships, awarded each year. Also three 
Entrance Scholarships, value £45, £35, and £25 per 
annum. Scholarship examination for 1932 on the 
first Wednesday in July; entries close the last day 
of June. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, the Rev. E. A. DOWNES. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 


AS Entrance Scholarship of £50, 


and an Exhibition of {30 (both tenable in 
first instance for 3 years), be offered to non- 
Foundation candidates in July next. Entry Forms 
(to be obtained from SCHOOL SECRETARY) must reach 
the HEADMISTRESS before July 1, 1932. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, W. KENSINGTON 
E XAMINATIONS for filling 


vacancies on the Foundation are held on 
May 30, 1032, and following days, and October 24, 
1932. The Scholarships exempt from Entrance and 
Tuition Fees. 

Junior Scholarships are open to boys up to the 
age of 15; Senior Scholarships are open to boys up 
to the age of 17. 

In electing to Junior Scholarships allowance is 
made for age, and the Election is made on the 
aggregate of marks. 

Two House Bursaries of the annual value of £35 
may be awarded on the result of the examinations 
se candidates intending to become Boarders at the 

ool, 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 
AN Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in preference to specialization in one 
subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 
S. M. TOYNE, M.A., Headnraster. 


St. Smitbun’s School, Winchester 
ALTERED SCHOLARSHIP NOTICE 


Pour Scholarships of the nominal 


value of £15 a year will be offered by the 
Council on the result of an examination to he held 
in May, 1932. The Council will give, if necessary, 
additional grants up to £50 to Scholars. 
Applications should be made before April 2. 
All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


STOWE SCHOOL 


EN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 


BURSARIES, open to boys under 14 on May 1, 
are offered for competition annually in May and 
June. The Scholarships vary in value from £50-£90 
per annum, according to the requirements of parents, 
and are awarded after an Examination in the usual 
subjects. 

Two of the Scholarships may be erei to boys 
who became 14 between March 1 and May 1 

Dates for 1932. Preliminary: May 24; Final: 
June 7-10. 

THE BURSARIES, which are intended only for 
parents in need of assistance, are of 80 guineas per 
annum each, and are awarded in consideration of 
other qualities than those tested by examination. 
Particulars of both Scholarships and Bursaries can 
be obtained from the HEADMASTER, Stowe School, 
Buckingham. 


SUSSEX. SEAFORD COLLEGE 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Chairman of Governors: 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD GISBOROUGH 


BOYS’ Public School by the Sea, 


standing in grounds of 21 acres, situated 
midway between Eastbourne and Brighton, and close 
to the Sussex Downs. Unsurpassed in the matter of 
health. Preparations for Universities and all Pro- 
fessional Entrance Examinations to School Certifi- 
cate Standard, Classical and Science sides. Car- 
penter's shop and sanatorium. Scholarships, {20 
to £80, tenable at the School, are awarded annually, 
Applications to HEADMASTER. 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT 


HE School was rebuilt in rgf1; 
later additions are: Armoury and Work- 
shops, 1921; Additional Boarding House, 1923; 
Sanatorium, 1924; Chapel, 1929. 
There are now over 200 boys in the School. Fees, 
£105 per annum. Scholarships, value from {£ £30-£105 
er annum, awarded every year at the end “of June. 
Application forms available in April. 
Particulars and prospectus from the HEADMASTER. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 
AX Examination is held annually 


early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships : One value £80 per annum; one value 
{60 per annum; two value £40 per annum. Ali 
details from the HEADMASTER. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Eatrance Scholarship Examination, 1932 


HE Examination will be held in 


July, 1932. Candidates must be under 13 
years of age on May 1, 1932. Entrance Forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, The Spring Term 
began on January 13, 1932. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


CHOLARSHIPS Examination on 
June 6 to 9, 1932. Entries close May 21. The 
following will be offered: for boys under 14 on 
June 1, 1932, (a) four New Judd Scholarships of 
£80 per annum each, and (b) five or six Foundation 
Scholarships entitling the holder to exemption from 
payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 per annum ; 
for boys under 15 on June 1, 1932, (a) the Judd 
Scholarship of £40 per annum, and (6) the Low 
Scholarship of £50 per annum open to the sons of 
persons who are or have been in any of the various 
services under the British Government in India. The 
total fees for a Boarder at the School are {141 15s. 
perannum. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY 
TO THE HEADMASTER, The School House, Tonbridge. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination will be held on 


May 26 and June 8 and 4 for Scholarships 
varying from £85 to £30, tenable under conditions, 
during a boy’s School career. 


WAKEFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


Headmistress : Miss MARTIN, B.A. 
Kindergarten Training |Department. 


(Recognized by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 


Students are prepared for the Higher Cer- 
tificate of the National Froebel Union. 


Boarding House belonging to the Governors. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
ENTRANCE Scholarships. Six of 


varying value will be offered this vear. 
Examination June 15 and 16.—Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
HE Examination for filling about 


eight vacancies on the Foundation will be held 

on three consecutive days beginning June 14, 1932. 

The Foundation of Queen Elizabeth consists of 
40 scholars resident in College and 10 scholars who 
may reside either in one of the other Boarding 
Houses or at home. 

Some Exhibitions are also offered at this examina- 
tion. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the BURSAR, 
Westminster School Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, 
S.W. 1 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ELD SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination for Eld Scholar- 


ships, value up to £80 per annum, will be held 
early in the Summer Term. Open to boys under 
14 on September 1. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 
JE NTRANCE Scholarships. Scholar- 


ship Examinations are held twice annually 

in March and June. Eight Scholarships are offered, 

value £40-£70. Successful candidates enter the 

School in the September following the examinations, 

For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &c., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Chairman: 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LorD GISBOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 


AX Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


HOME WORK: 
A Secondary School Problem 


Mr. W. H. BarBer, B.A., LL.D., formerly 
Headmaster of Leeds Modern School, 
deals with this in May issue. 
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POSTS ABROAD 

[Apy TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 

consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verifioation. 


MISTRESS-SHIP 


LEXANDRA COLLEGE, 


DUBLIN 
Wanted in September, MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. 
Degree and experience essential. Salary, £200, plus 
10 per cent for Provident Fund. Copies of three 
testimonials to be sent to the SECRETARY, Alexandra 
College, before May ?5. 


ENGLISH SPECIALIST | 
ROUER in September, English 


Specialist with considerable experience in 
preparing pupils for Higher Certificate and Scholar- 
ship work. Burnham Scale.—Apply, HEADMISTRESS, 
Howell’s School, seg ae aS 


FOR | FOR SALE; | 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 
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HANET. Small Private Boarding 


and Day School for Girls. House at moderate 
rent: few minutes from sea, shops, station, and 
church. Would suit lady who could bring four or 
five boarders. Present Principals retiring at end of 
summer term. Half term’s fees for pupils transferred 
for goodwill. Furniture at valuation.—aAddress, 
No. 11,734. % 


x Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed * No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4.” Each must 
contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post cards will NOT be sent 
on, 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF A 
SUPERANNUATED TEACHER 
By Mr. A. E. Roperts, M.A., formerly 
Lecturer at Islington Training College. 
“ The better educated and more broad- 

minded the teachers, the safer the 
community.” 
See The Journal of Education, March, 
1932. 


XIVth ANNUAL CONGRESS 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
LONDON, JULY, 1932 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


For particulars apply to Mr. G. R. 
PARKER, B.A., B.Sc., Hon. Secretary, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
28th year of issue 
This is corrected to date, and contains 
membership total, yearly subscription, 
society’s organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of next 
annual meeting, secretary’s name and 
office address. 
See The Journal of Education, March, 
1932. 
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of it. None of us want to meet the paidocentric move- 
ment with an attempt to revive the magistrocentric atti- 
tude. But there is a certain danger that in emancipating the 
pupil we may enslave the teacher. The most wholesome 
way of envisaging education is as a partnership, and in a 
relationship of this kind neither partner can be badly 
treated without the other suffering. The good of the firm 
as a whole is bound up in the proper relation between the 
partners. 

Signs are not wanting at the present time to indicate 
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that the education of the future is going to be widely 
different from what the past has presented to us. With 
the prevalence of small families, the diminishing need of 
labour of all kinds, the organization of leisure, it is quite 
possible that boarding schools may become rather common, 
and Mr. Tawney’s ‘Secondary Education for All” 
become a realized fact. In any case, we have before us a 
definite line of probable development that it will be for the 
leaders of our profession to observe and guide in the common 
interest of that Partnership which is Education. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SPAIN 


A well-informed correspondent in Madrid sends us the following 
interesting note on Educational Reform under 
the Republic. “The Republic considers the 
most urgent needs of the country to be an 
adequate provision of public elementary 
schools, in order to reduce the illiteracy which still shows a very 
high percentage—about 40 per cent of the population above 
6 years of age. The number of teachers in the public elementary 
schools under the Monarchy was about 37,000, not more than 
half the number the country needs. It would have been quite 
impossible, owing to Jack of resources, and lack of prepared 
personnel, to attempt to achieve all that is needed. As a pre- 
liminary measure, therefore, the Government decided to open, 
in the first year, new schools for 7,000 teachers. This will repre- 
sent an increase in the Budget of about 35,000,000 pesetas, in 
addition to the buildings. Local authorities have offered to 
co-operate and contribute. A second important reform, an 
essential complement to the former, has been the change in the 
system of training teachers. Instead of training colleges, to 
which would-be teachers went without any other qualification 
than the completion of their elementary education, and where 
they stayed only four years, from the ages of 15 to 19, the new 
regulations prescribe six years of secondary school (the same as 
for a university course), and three years more of training in the 
normal schools. For the training of inspectors and of teachers 
in the training colleges, the new regulations require that, after 
having completed their secondary school studies, candidates 
shall study for a degree in the Faculty of Education recently 
created at the University. The third reform in elementary 
education is the formation of new local educational authorities 
independent of political influence. These authorities had hitherto 
been committees appointed by the town councils, and had been 
totally in their power. The new ones are composed of teachers, 
parents of children at elementary schools, chosen among them- 
selves, and medical doctors, with only one delegate of the political 
town council. Provincial Educational Committees are to be 
formed on the same basis. Further, on the initiative of that 
revered educationist, Senor Cossio, a new experiment has been 
initiated called Educational Missions. Small groups of teachers, 
university graduates, writers, thinkers, and students go round to 
the villages, especially those that are backward, and cut off from 
the ordinary means of education, taking with them books, 
cinematograph films, music, and collections of pictures (including 
copies of the masterpieces in the museums) and, for three or four 
days, give lectures, talks, private conversations, and advice to 
parents. All this is not meant for the children, but for the great 
public of the villages concerned. Many of the inhabitants have 
never before seen a film, and in some cases gramophone records 
of Spanish folk songs have caused outbursts of enthusiasm among 
the very old folk, who had recognized some local song of their 
youth long since forgotten. 


“In public elementary schools, the Republic has suppressed 
every kind of religious instruction and has 
ordered all religious symbols to be removed. 
It has also suppressed the Order of Jesuits, and 
confiscated their properties, among which are many buildings 
hitherto used for secondary and university education. These 
buildings are still to be used for the same purpose, but at present 
the second part of the plan is in abeyance. In secondary educa- 
tion the only other important step so far has been the establish- 
ment of a few new secondary schools, which seek inspiration in 
the school started some years ago in Madrid, as an experiment, 
under the name of the‘ Instituto Escuela,’ by the ‘ Junta para 
Ampliación de Estudios,’ and which has been a notable success. 
In university, or higher education, the only reform of any 
importance has been the measures taken to put the engineering 


The Republic 
and Education. 
Primary : 


Religious and 
Secondary : 


schools (civil, mechanical, agricultural, mines, and forestry) and 
the more elementary technical schools under the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. A conference is at present being heid 
between the university professors and the professors of the 
technical schools to arrange a plan for co-operation between 
these two branches of higher,education, which till now have been 
entirely divorced. The Government has also invited the students 
to send representatives to the Faculty meetings and so take a 
share in the control of the university. It has also decided to estab- 
lish in Seville an Institute of Hispano-American History and 
Culture, on the basis of the important archives of the town ; and 
also to found two schools of Oriental studies, one in Granada and 
the other in Madrid. None of this has yet been carried out, 
pending a Parliament grant to cover the costs. There 1s also 
to be an increased grant for research institutes, and for scholar- 
ships for the most intelligent poor children in secondary schools, 
to enable them to proceed to the university. Public libraries, 
especially the National Library of Madrid, have undergone manv 
changes with a view to their increased utility, and thirty-two 
new archives have been created. An important new experiment 
in general educational policy has also been initiated, the Govern- 
ment having decided to create a National Foundation for Scien- 
tific Research and Experimental Reform. The present Minister 
of Education, Señor de los Rios, in a recent speech on the educa- 
tional programme of the Republic, announced that this Founda- 
tion will be granted funds to foster research both in pure and 
applied science, on lines similar to those of the English Depart- 
ment of Scientific Research, the ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm Gesellschaft,’ 
and the Belgian ‘ Fonds National de la Recherche Scientifique.’ 
But it will also be used to test, ona small scale and with great free- 
dom, new institutions and new methods in educational reform.” 

To such an enlightened Minister of Education we offer sincere 
congratulations, and to our esteemed correspondent warm thanks. 


COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL FILMs.— 
PREPARATION OF THE REpPORT.—The first part of the work 
undertaken by the Commission on Educational and Cultural 
Films—the preparation of a report on the use of the cinemato- 
graph in the service of education and social progress—is now 
drawing to a close. The report is in progress of completion, 
and will be considered at a full meeting of the Commission 
this month. The researches of the Commission have been far- 
reaching, and its conclusions deal not only with the advantages 
to be derived from cinematography within the narrow limits 
of scholastic education, but also with its cultural influence in 
the public cinema. The emphasis laid at successive meetings 
of the Imperial Conference on the assistance which motion 
pictures can give to the stimulation of Imperial trade and scien- 
tific research, combined with the investigations of the Colonial 
Office into their use among native races of the Empire for 
educational, medical, and agricultural instruction, present 
cinematography in a new light as a bond of unity in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. A study of the organization of 
film institutes in foreign countries leads to the consideration of 
the possibility of a similar national institution which will apply 
constructive ideas to cinematography both in Great Britain 
and throughout the Empire. The Commission, in the course 
of its investigations, has been impressed by the need for a 
central organization capable of distributing information con- 
cerning the use of motion pictures in all departments of activity, 
and hopes that it will be possible to continue its activities 
for a limited period after the publication of the report in order 
to discharge this function. It proposes, in this event, to 
take as its main object the preparation, in conjunction with 
educational associations, of a catalogue of films approved for 
use in teaching and in research. 
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The Royal Cripples’ Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 
Training Schoo! for Orthopsedic Nurses, Masseuses, and 
Medical Gymnasts 
This school is situated in a healthy district just outside the town, and accepts 
giris of good education over 18 years of age. They are trained during four years 
in orthopedic nursing, and for the Conjoint and Medical Electricity Examina- 
tion of the Chart Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. Excellent 


experience is obtained in all the departments of the hospital, and in the out- 
patient department of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 


Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the Honorary Staffs of both hospitals ; also a course of demonstrations 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham University. 


Probationer Nurses are paid a salary except when they are concentrating on 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. 


An 18-months’ course when resident or non-resident students are prepared for 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
only is also arranged. Tuition Fees: £54 9s., non-resident. Board fees payable 
in addition, by resident students, £65 per annum. 


For prospectus apply to 
THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfield. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Academic 
Diploma in Geography. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 

Calendar, ts.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Next Session begins 
-— October 3, 1932 — 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1932-33 
should apply to the REGISTRAR, from whom 
Prospectuses may be obtained. Address: THE 
REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds. 


CHAIRS 


FOR ok 
SCHOOLS, pers Catalogues Free 
,HALLS, oo 
CHURCHES, Samples sent 
on approval 


H. ANDERSON 


Chair Works, STOKENCHURCH, BUCKS. 
Telegrams : Anderson, Chairs, Stokenchurch Telephone: Radnage 17 


NOW READY 


= JUST PUBLISHED 


A JUNIOR SCHOOL 
ENGLISH COURSE 


AND 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL 
ENGLISH COURSE 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By F. F. POTTER, M.A., B.Sc., 
Director of Education for Cheshire, compiler of 
“ An Anthology of English Verse,” &c. 


These books of English exercises are intended for use by non- 
specialist pupils in Junior and Middle Forms of Secondary Schools, 
and incorporate selected extracts of English prose or verse for 
intensive study, carefully graded exercises in Language Study, and 
topics for free composition. The aim throughout has been to teach 
the correct and facile use of the English language through reading, 
observation, and practice. The books will accordingly be found to 
form a suitable basis for the School Certificate Course. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL COURSE, 172 pp. 2s. 
MIDDLE SCHOOL COURSE, 224 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Full details will be sent post free 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN TEACHERS 
ONE YEAR COURSE 
Directed (in English) by SVEND HOLTZE, at 
Niels Bukh’s School of Physical Education, Ollerup, DENMARK, 
commencing SEPTEMBER 5, 1932, 


offering thorough training in Branches of Physical Education.—Particulars, write 
SECRETARY, 31 Allenwood Road, Well Hall, S.E. 9 


Price 1s. 1d. post free 


HOLIDAY RESORTS 1932 


A valuable little book, containing over 2,000 recommended addresses 
for the British Isles and abroad. 


(Originally published exclusively for its members by the Education Guild of 
Now obtainable from: Great Britain and Ireland.) | 


C. F. HODGSON & SON, LTD., 


2 NEWTON STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


PROBLEMS of the 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


For some particulars of this Series 
of Articles see page 254 
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Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


BaRCELONA.—The University of Barcelona is organizing four 
summer courses for foreigners: (1) Elementary, from June 1 to 
August 27; (2) Intermediate, from July 13 to August 27; 
(3) Advanced, from August 2 to 26; (4) Course in the Catalan 
language and literature, from July 1 to August 27. The elemen- 
tary course will provide instruction in pronunciation, grammar 
and conversation; the intermediate will include these and also 
recitation and composition ; the advanced will be for study in 
Spanish literature, art, civilization, geographical discoveries, 
advanced grammar, and phonetics. Various certificates will be 
granted. Adequate accommodation at a reasonable cost will 
be available for students. For further details application should 
be made to the Director de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Uni- 
versidad de Barcelona, Spain. 

& * * 


BERLIN.—The Central Institute for Education and Instruction 
offers the following courses during the summer for teachers from 
abroad: (1) Course for English-speaking teachers, in English, 
from June 20 to August 1. Opportunity will be provided for 
first-hand study of German education by means of visits to 
educational institutions ; (2) Short introductory course to the 
Study of German Education, from August 8-13, with lectures in 
both English and German on the organization of the German 
school system; (3) Methods in Elementary Schools, from 
August 15-20. Lectures in German; (4) Methods in Secondary 
Schools, from August 15720. Instruction in German ; (5) Selected 
Problems in Educational Psychology, from August 15-27, in 
German ; (6) Introduction to the Study of Rhythmic Gymnastics 
in Germany, from July 11-22. All communications regarding 
these courses should be addressed to the Zentralinstitut fur 
Erziehung und Unterricht, Berlin W 35, Potsdamer Str. 120. 

* * * 


BIBLICAL StuDy.—The thirtieth Vacation Term for Biblical 
Study will be held at Oxford from July 30 to August 13. The 
main theme is “ Redemption.” The opening address will be 
delivered by the Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, Dean of Exeter, 
and the following courses of lectures have been promised— 
First week: ‘‘ The History of Israel from the Exodus to the 
Death of Saul,” by the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, King’s College, 
London, and ‘‘ The New Testament Doctrine of Sin and Salva- 
tion,” by the Rev. L. Hodgson, Canon of Winchester. Second 
week: “r Corinthians,” by the Rev. E. J. Bicknell, King’s 
College, London, and ‘‘ The Teaching Office of the Church in the 
Early Centuries,” by the Rev. Duncan Armytage, St. Anselm's 
Hall, Manchester. Accommodation will be provided at St. Hugh’s 
College, and a list of recommended lodgings can be supplied. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss E. Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 


x * + 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS.— The rapid development during recent 
years of interest in commercial education has led a group of 
teachers to organize a summer school specially for teachers 
engaged in the commercial departments of central or secondary 
schools. Many such teachers are well qualified in generat educa- 
tional subjects, either with a degree or with a teachers’ certificate, 
but lack acquaintance with these special subjects and with the 
modern methods of teaching them. The course now being or- 
ganized will be held at Wadham College, Oxford, for twelve days 
beginning on July 25, 1932. Intensive study and practice will 
be undertaken each morning session in shorthand, book-keeping, 
and typewriting, together with an introduction to modern lan- 
guage study and to commerce. Students may select from these 
the subjects which they particularly wish to study; and all 
students will attend the seminar on method, to be held each 
afternoon as an integral part of the course. Prof. J. J. Findlay, 
who has been associated with language learning and with com- 
mercial education during the last few years, will act as Director 
of Studies and Chairman of the Committee. Applications for the 
Prospectus should be addressed to the Hon. Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. C. F. Charie, Kern House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

$ + $ 


La SORBONNE, PaRIs.—Summer courses in the French language 
are to be held at La Sorbonne, Paris, in two sessions: (1) from 
July 3 to August 24, and (2) from August 1 to August 28. The 
courses are divided into three main sections, the first of which 
comprises either six or four weeks’ preparation work in the 
university, coupled with afternoon visits to places of interest 
in Paris. The second consists of thirty-six more advanced 
lectures on prominent present-day questions regarding politics, 
economics and literature. The third portion consists of a journey 


into Western France lasting eight days. This journey is not 
included in the shorter course. Full particulars may be obtained 
from M. Henri Goy, Directeur du Bureau des Renseignements 
Scientifiques, Université de Paris, la Sorbonne, rue des Ecoles, 
Paris (5e). 

* * * 

LAUSANNE.—The Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Lausanne is again organizing courses in modern French language 
and literature from July 18 to August 27, and from September ı 
to October 12. These courses are intended for people desinng 
to perfect their knowledge of the French language, and for 
teachers of French abroad. The courses are divided into tour 
sessions, each of three weeks’ duration, and will comprise 
classes in practical work and phonetics, and lectures by promi- 
nent people. The social side is also well catered for. A detailed 
prospectus may be had from the Secretariat de la Faculté des 
Lettres, Université de Lausanne, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

$ * k 


MADRID.. The twenty-first summer course for foreign students 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Public Education and Fine 
Arts will be held at Madrid from July 11 to August 6, and will 
include the study of the Spanish language, literature, history, 
and art, with particular stress on practical work; also an ele- 
mentary course in grammar and composition. Numerous 
excursions and visits to places of interest will be arranged. 
Various certificates will be awarded upon examination. For 
information regarding detailed programme, fees, registration, 
and accommodation, application should be made to Secretario 
de los Cursos para Extranjeros, Centro de Estudios Historicos, 
Medanaceli, 4, Madrid. 


% * * 


Music TEACHING.—Major J. T. Bavin announces that his 
eleventh Oxford Summer Course in Music Teaching will be 
held, again in Oxford, from August 2 to 10. Members will have 
the advantage of living in Worcester, Somerville, and St. 
Hilda’s Colleges, and of holding their meetings in the Holvwell 
Music Room (reputed to be the oldest music room in Europe). 
Every recreational facility has been arranged, including golf, 
tennis, and two full recitals. The lectures offer co-ordinated 
courses in music in nursery, elementary, junior and senior 
schools, choir training and conducting, ear training, history of 
music, and the teachers’ art, with practical courses in the class- 
teaching of violin and piano, as well as school bands. A full 
prospectus giving all details of the very low fee and time-table 
may be had from the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, which is responsible for the 
continuation of these summer courses. 

k * * 


NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP.—'‘ Education and Changing 
Society ” is to be the theme of the Sixth World Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship, which will be held in Nice, 
France, next summer. The dates are July 29 to August 12, 
1932. Some of the most distinguished educators and publicists 
in the world will speak at this meeting. Prof. Paul Langevin, of 
the College de France, is the President of the Conference. The 
vice-presidents are Dr. C. H. Becker, formerly Minister of 
Education for Prussia, and Sir Percy Nunn, of the University of 
London. The programme will be of special interest to teachers, 
to parents, to people interested in international affairs, in peace 
and international understanding, in social and economic condi- 
tions. Special pre-conference tours will be arranged for special 
groups. Further information may be obtained from Frances 
Fenton Park, Secretary, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 

* 


e * 


PERuUGIA.—The Royal Italian University for Foreigners is 
again arranging a summer session for foreign students during 
the months of July, August and September. Courses in advanced 
culture, etruscology, the Italian language (with special sections 
for English, French, German, Hungarian and other students), 
Italian literature, political history and the history of art, together 
with a special course for teachers of Italian in foreign countries, 
will be held. Diplomas are granted qualifying students to teach 
Italian abroad. Excursions to neighbouring cities of interest, 
and visits to galleries, museums and libraries will be arranged. 
Full information may be had from the Segreteria della Regia 
Universita Italianap er Stranieri, Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia, Italy. 

* * * 


SCHOOL OF DANCE, MIME AND THEATRE-CRAFT. — The 
fourteenth Ginner-Mawer Summer School will be held from 
(Continued on page 250) 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of successful Day School for Girls of the High School RANSFER of old-established and inexpensive Boarding and Day 
type in an outer Suburb of London, suitable for a lady with a School for Girls on the West Coast. Usually about 90 pupils. 
Degree and experience in Secondary or High Schools. School full with | Gross Receipts, over £5,000. Good profit. Principal wishes to retire 
nearly roo pupils. Principal wishes to retire. Gross Receipts, about | through advancing years. Freehold premises ; can be rented. Vender 
£2,000. Profit, over £600. Principal finds her own board and lodging. | will accept reasonable offer.—No. 6,290. 
Price for Goodwill, School Furniture, and Equipment, £1,200 or near RANSFER of Boarding and Day School for Girls in an excellent 
offer.—No. 6,304. and growing Residential District in Surrey, near London. About 
ARTNERSHIP in a Preparatory Day School for Girls in an outer | 50 girls, half of them boarders. Leasehold premises with several acres, 
Suburb of London. About 50 pupils. Leasehold premises. Rent, | in magnificent position. Price for Goodwill, £900. Furniture, &c., ata 
{100. Gross Receipts, about £2,000. Price for half share in Goodwill, | valuation.—No. 6,300. 


ee 


Furniture, &c., £600.—No. 6,302. RANSFER of, or Partnership with a view to succession in, an old- 
TRANSFER of small Boarding and Day School for Girls in North established and successful Boarding School for Girls on the 
Wales. Principal wishes for private reasons to live in the South | South Coast. About 50 girls. Fees, 150 Guineas, plus extras. Lease- 


of England. About 24 pupils (some boarders). Turnover, about | hold Premises in beautiful grounds with Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, 
£1,500. Premises on lease, rent £150.—No. 6,311. &c. Goodwill, One Term’s Fees.—No. 6,267. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional STUTIS 


Embrolderesses THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
H.M. The King, M M. Queen Mary, TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. (Open to other professions) 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. i One me r week 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. Sickness Benefit from to Five Guineas pe 


Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 
not requiring full training. 
4 ; Commiss ear’s subecription 
Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for Sie paid ae mbes necaucing another. 


Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 


leatherwork, &c. STUTIS, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1 


For farther information apply to the Secretary, 


For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching (Telephone: Terminus 4737) 


Branch. 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY PRACTICE of 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 

66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., e 
who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of Commercial Corr espondence. 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 
880 Pages. 41st Ed ition. Price 3/6. who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 


BOOK-KEEPING| COMMERCE 


100 Exercises. 350 Questions. Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 
The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 

While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- QUESTIONS. 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements ey 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and | Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. is characterized by the ae qualities that have made theauthor’s 

The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so | Other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
carefully graded in point oF difficulty that the student is trained | the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being | One of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or | Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s | Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publio 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and | Put 2s they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Cambridge 


the L.C.C. ; . Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
cambridge Locals, and the 14.0.0. are included. 1,000,000 copies | Fandbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, &.C.4 SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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Thursday, July 28, to Friday, August 12, at the Town Hall, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. The course is planned for teachers and 
stage artists, with special regard to the syllabuses of the 
A.T.R.G.D., and includes Greek and Neo-Classic Dance, the 
Theory of the Revived Greek Dance, Mime and Expressive 
Movement, National and Historic Dance, with classes and 
lectures covering different aspects of the dramatic arts. The 
entire course will be under the personal direction of Ruby Ginner 
and Irene Mawer. An inaugural meeting will be held in the 
Town Hall, Stratford-upon-Avon, on Wednesday evening, 
July 27, when lecture demonstrations and performances will 
be given illustrating the work of the course. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar, Ginner-Mawer School, 
Philbeach Hall, Philbeach Gardens, London, S.W. 5. 


* * * 


SUMMER CouRSES IN Nancy.—The summer courses for foreign 
students organized by the University of Nancy are to extend 
this year from July 4 until September 24. The scheme includes 
advanced courses in French classical and contemporary litera- 
ture, French history and geography, lectures on the great 
currents of thought and the vital problems of the present day, 
and elementary courses in grammar, composition and every-day 
conversation. A regular course in phonetics, with individual 
tests for every student, is held throughout the three months. 
The University awards two diplomas on a written and oral 
examination: Diplôme d’Etudes Françaises and Diplòme 
Supérieur d’Etudes Françaises. The University has planned 


tours in the neighbouring country (Vosges, battlefields, &c.), and 
visits to the principal local industries and places of interest, 
and students can enjoy singing classes in old French songs. 
Inquiries with reference to the courses and accommodation 
should be addressed to M. le Directeur de l'Office de Renseigne- 
ments, 13 Place Carnot, Nancy. 

+ e + 


VACATION SCHOOL FOR DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The ninth 
Vacation School inaugurated by the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, is to be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 3, from Friday, April 1 to Sunday, April ro. 
This school, which is being held in response to repeated requests 
from all parts of the country, will again be absolutely practical, 
and is intended for all those who produce plays in schools and 
colleges. Every detail of production and of stage technique 
will be studied under a professional staff, inexpensive and 
effective means of securing excellent stage effects will be ex- 
plained ; stage production, voice production, rehearsal methods, 
scenery making, costume, and lighting will be studied in an 
actual theatre, and performances of Greek, Shakespearean 
and modern plays will be given at the close of the course by the 
members themselves. During the evenings visits will be paid 
to the principal London theatres, and famous dramatists will 
address the school. To meet economy cuts, the inclusive 
charge for the course has been reduced to two guineas, 
and early application to the Secretary, Citizen House, Bath, 
is advisable. 


Topics and Events 


OXFORD EDITIONS’ OF DiICcKENS.—The Oxford University 
Press will in future alone publish three of the popular editions 
of Dickens, hitherto issued jointly with Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall. The opportunity has been taken to reduce the published 
prices radically in the confident expectation that sales will be 
increased in as large a measure. The Oxford Illustrated Dickens, 
twenty volumes, hitherto 1oos. per set, will now be 50s.; the 
Fireside Dickens, the set of twenty-three volumes, including 
Forster’s Life, 82s. instead of 126s. 6d.; and the Oxford India 
Paper Dickens, eighteen volumes, also with Forster’s Life, 91s. 
instead of 117s. The reductions in single volumes and in bindings 
other than cloth, are correspondingly worth noting. 


ENGLAND AND WALES: EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES TAKEN UP. 
—Interesting figures have recently been produced comparing 
the extent to which advantage is taken of educational facilities 
in England and Wales. It appears that the number of full-time 
students attending university colleges in Wales is about ten 
per 10,000 of the population, compared with eight per 10,000 
in England. The number of secondary school pupils per thousand 
of the population in England is ten; in Wales, fifteen per 
thousand. The percentage of secondary school pupils coming 
from English public elementary schools is seventy-one ; from 
Wales it is ninety-three. The percentage of secondary school 
pupils over 16 years of age in England is ten; the percentage 
from Wales is fourteen. The number proceeding from secondary 
schools to universities is eight per thousand in England, and 
fourteen per thousand in Wales. 


+ + e 


THE Roya EMPIRE SociETy Essay COMPETITION FOR 1931.— 
For the 1931 competition, 471 selected essays were received from 
the schools of the Empire. The awards are as follows: Class A. 
Subject, ‘‘ The Problems of the North-West Frontier with 
special reference to Vol. I of the Simon Report.” First Prize 
(silver medal and books or other approved articles to the value 
of six guineas), F. C. Newton, Cotham Secondary School for 
Boys, Bristol; Second Prize (books or other approved articles 
to the value of four guineas), Harold A. Macleod Morgan, Church 
of England Grammar School, North Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
Class B. Subject, ‘‘ Show how far the Foodstuffs required by 
Britain can be Supplied within the Empire’’: First Prize 
(bronze medal and books or other approved articles to the value 
of three guineas), C. W. Woods, Waitaki Boys’ High School, 
Oamaru, New Zealand ; Second Prize (books or other approved 
articles to the value of two guineas), Roger Frampton, Taunton’s 
School, Highfield, Southampton. Class C. Subject, ‘‘ Describe 
a Journey from England to Australia by Air”: First Prize 
(bronze medal and books or other approved articles to the value 
of two guineas), Jean Nan Paton Tucker, Secondary School, 
Coatbridge ; Second Prize (books or other approved articles to 


the value of one and a half guineas), Audrey Cecile Davies, 
Alexandra College, Crowstone Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
+ + $ 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AT THE GUILDHALL.—The forty-third 
Royal Drawing Society’s annual exhibition of children’s drawings 
in the Guildhall Art Gallery will open on Tuesday, April 5. It 
promises to be no less successful than its predecessors. The aim 
of the Society is to encourage the use of drawing to develop the 
powers of observation and memory in order to help young 
people in their general education, and the exhibition is an illus- 
tration of the successful results which may be achieved in this 
way. Thousands of drawings have been sent in, not only from 
this country, but from a number of schools overseas, and these 
have been divided into some twenty classes. They include pencil 
and colour work, landscapes, figures, portraits, animal drawings, 
still life, illustrations, decorative compositions, geographical, 
scientific, architectural, and engineering drawings, girl guides’ 
work, needlework, leatherwork, and overseas drawings. The 
judges were, among others, Mr. Harcourt, R.A., Mr. Olsson, R.A., 
Mr. Terrick Williams, A.R.A.. Mr. Beaumont, R.I., and 
Mr. Townshend, R.B.A. Much of the work is “snapshot,” 
drawn from recollection after observation, and the drawings 
which have gained the special prizes offered by the President, 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, for the best work 
in this class are displayed on a special screen. The Prince of 
Wales has shown his interest by inspecting the best of the 
pictorial posters, while the Duke and Duchess of York have seen 
some of the village signs. The exhibition, admission to which is 
free, will remain open until Wednesday, April 13. 


Directory of Educational Associations 
(Continued from March, 1932, issue) 
This List is Copyright. Reproduction is forbidden. 
The following arrived too late for insertion in March issue : 


Physics, Institute of. 

Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. (Fellow, F.Inst.P. ; 
Associate, A.Inst.P.] Fellows, 356, £2 2s.; Associates, 204, 
£1 1s. ; Students, 21, 5s. (c) Journal of Scientific Instruments. 
(e) Kensington 2180. (f) May, 1932. H. R. Lang, Ph.D., 
F.Inst.P., 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, 
S.W. 7. 


Speech Training, Association of Teachers of. 
141. Ios. (c) Viva Voce. (e) Kensington 5360. (f) July, 
1932, Oxford. Miss R. Bruford, 21 Aylestone Avenue, 
Brondesbury Park, N.W. 6, and Central School of Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington 
Gore, S.W. 7. 
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A List of Schools 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent 
on application.) 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Seasoale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(Included in the Board of Education List 
of Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 

Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS—continued. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T. C1 D. ), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 


JUNIOR Winco, with class-rooms on Open-Air 
and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. s 


Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


EACON HILL SCHOOL, 
HARTING, PETERSFIELD 


BERTRAND and DorA RUSSELL. Applies modern 
knowledge in diet, teaching pga and psychology. 
—Address inquiries, 


t 


\ Ñ 7 BNIET to acquire small Nursery 

eparatory School, preferably near 
London. Bek all details, which will be treated 
confidentially, to P. H., Box 252, Sell’s Advertising 


Offices, Flee ‘Street, E.C 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 


enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
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SCOSCHOSCCEO CHOC HOSCCEOS 


FPPOHHHSOHOHSEHOHOHSHSHSOHOHHTSHOHSSOHOSSESSOSCOHOOSHOCOOHKRESOO 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, GIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully beets to take above subjecte 


will be 
Liverpool Ph 


shortly.— Apply PRINCIPAL 
Training College. : 


THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By Tue DEAN oF THE COLLEGE 


HIS interesting account of the work, 


t and present, of the Co c oppeis on 
page fot f the January, 1930, issue o Journal 
of Education. 


REMEDIAL 


» GYMNASTICS, &c. | 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH S 
(And Affiliated Gymnastic Societies 
FOUNDED 1899 
Offices : 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 


i | ‘HE Association keeps a list of 
certified Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 

a Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘*‘ The Journal 
School Hygiene and Physical Education" ; 

5 p eepe e for Beg ras Children ” (J. G. Thulin) ; ; 


“ Bildatlas ” (J. G . Thulin) ; Net Ball Rules, aes 
Rounders pote Fe Sįd.; Scandinavian Dances (Seri 

I, II, and III), 3§$d. ; "Music to Dances, 84d. ; Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and otes, 1s. ; 


Easy School Dances, 6d.; Terminology of Swedish 
Educational Gymnastics, 1s. 2d. All t free. 
For these, and Terms of Membership, Price List of 
further publications, oe . applications should be 
made to the SECRETAR E 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR TRAINING COLLEGE 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years, 
and includes the Theory ne aera of Ener Pen 
Gymnastics, Massage an muastics 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball,and Cricket. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for igo? in Teaching and professional 

in Swimming and Boating in the 
summer. Fees: {185 age annum, E 

For pr apply SECRETARY, owne 

| Bedlord. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W. 7 
by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
: Miss C.M. Davy,M.C.S.M.M.G., M.R.S.T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T.C. , Member of Ling Association. 
Training. — Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House c or Hostels near by or at home. 


ANSTEY PHYSIGAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Tel. 95. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


PRINCIPAL: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 


piere training for Teachers’ Diploma (open to 
ae of good education) in Theory and Practice of 
Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gym- 
nastics, and Massage, all branches of Games and 
Dancing, Swimming. The Theory includes the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Elementary 
Psychology, &c. 


Students prepared for the Conjoint Examination 
of the Chartered Society of Medical Gymnastics and 
Massage. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


One Scholarship of 50 guineas is offered annually 
for proficiency in Games, Gymnastics, or Dancing. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships 
apply SECRETARY. 


LIVERPOOL — 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1900 


LIVERPOOL, but standing in 


18 acres of beautiful grounds, a residential 
College for Students who wish to become Gymnastic 
and Games Mistresses. 


A Revised Curriculum, which covers a 
Course of three years and includes Swedish, 
Danish, and Remedial Gymnastics. Games, Dancing, 
and Swimming. Special facilities for galair teaching 
experience in Liverpool Schools, Clubs, and Hospitals. 


Principal: Miss IRENE M. MARSH, M.I.H. 


YPEWRITIN G.—1,000 words, = 


Testimonials 1s. 3d. dozen. Correct and 
prompt work guaranteed. Remittance with order. 
X R GARDEN, 73 Falkland Road, Hornsey, London, 


CHELSEA 
COLLECE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN, 


Manresa Road, London, 8.W. 3 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM) 


PRINCIPAL: F. J. HARLow, B.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
A.R.C.Sc. 


HEADMISTRESS: Miss MAY FOUNTAIN 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women des to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
Exceptional facilities for teaching practice under the 
supervision of the College staff. Preparation for the 
London University Diploma in Physical Education 
and the Pi iy Fea mina ton of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 

There are three well-equipped gymnasia and play- 
ing fields of 34 acres; three hostels for stu 
requiring residence. 

Apply for prospectus to the HEADMISTRESss, 
Telephone: Flaxman 5747. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FoUNDED in 1885) 

Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 
Vice-Principal: Miss G. MACLAREN. 
Resident Medical Officer: Miss DOROTHY Hanson, 
M.B., Ch.B. 

The a has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming bath and extensive playing fields. 

The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 

Swimming, and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Conjoint Examination of the 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. Teaching practice rT e (under the 
supervision of the Coll in secondary, 
central, and elementary s he ond in local clubs, 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 
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Varia 


The International Bureau of Education has issued leaflets 
on “‘ Federal Grants for Vocational Education in the United 
States” and ‘Elementary and Vocational Education in 
Belgium.” 

* + * 

Messrs. SIR Isaac PITMAN & Sons, LTD., have issued a short 
list of their books on journalism. Many of these will be of use 
in a wider circle than the subject strictly indicates, as those 
concerned with school magazines and similar productions will 
realize. 

* * * 

Many centenaries of births or deaths of famous men fall 
due this year. Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., have taken 
advantage of this to issue a pamphlet directing attention to 
volumes of Everyman’s Library dealing with the lives and work 
of many who will be specially commemorated during 1932. 

* Bd * 


‘Camps and Tours for Industrial Workers ” is the title of 
a booklet issued by the Publication Department, Bournville 
Works, Bournville, Birmingham, price 6d. The booklet describes 
in an interesting way the various schemes and experiments 
carried out at Bournville in connexion with camps, tours and 
organized travel for young Bournville boy and girl workers. 
* * * 


The Board of Education is prepared in 1932, as in recent 
years, to consider applications for full-time Studentships from 
teachers with at least five years’ teaching experience who desire 
financial assistance to follow courses of advanced study at 
universities or other institutions at home or abroad. Particulars 
of the awards and application forms are obtainable from the 
Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

+ + * 

In an educational address in South Wales recently, Dr. P. B. 
Ballard said that it was his experience in London that some of the 
best teachers of English were Welshmen, as were two of the 
greatest authorities on the language, namely, Prof. Daniel 
Jones and Mr. Lloyd James, of the B.B.C. Dr. Ballard stated 
that he had been astonished at the high qualifications of Welsh 
applicants for teaching posts under the London County Council. 


The Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales is seeking to 
interest the schools of Wales in its work. A member of the 
Executive of that Council said: ‘‘ Welsh children must be taught 
that many of the nation’s greatest men have come from the 
rural areas which the Council is seeking to protect and preserve. 
The memories of these men could not be better honoured than 
by keeping the backgrounds from which they sprang unsullied.” 

* a * 


The current issue of History, the quarterly journal of The 
Historical Association, contains an article by Mr. F. C. Happold, 
Headmaster of Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, descrip- 
tive of an experiment, carried out by the Delegates of the Oxford 
Local Examinations, in the setting of history papers on the 
lines suggested in the pamphlet circulated by the Council of 
the Historical Association in the spring of 1930. 

ka + * 


Two books of current interest, both by Prof. T. E. Gregory. 
of the London School of Economics, are announced in the current 
half-yearly list issued by Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD., namely, 
“ The Gold Standard and its Future ” and “ The Mystery of the 
Trade Balance.” Other books we notice are ‘“‘ A Brief Outline 
of Psychology : Normal and Abnormal,” by Prof. W. McDougall, 
and two additions to the series of Monographs on Biological 
Subjects: ‘‘ The Biochemistry of Muscle,” by Dorothy Moyle 
Needham, and “‘ Respiration in Plants,” by Prof. W. Stiles and 
Dr. W. Leach. 


x ~ + 


Three titles attract our attention in the Spring and Summer 
Announcement List issued by the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
They are “ Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature,” by J. 
Boyd, “ Electricity and Magnetism,” by J. G. Pilley, and “ The 
New World-Order,” edited by Prof. F. S. Marvin. The first is 
timely in view of the centenary of Goethe’s death on March 22, 
the second is an addition to the Clarendon Science Series and 
is a general introduction to principles and to scientific method, 
while the third is Volume IX of the Unity Series and contains 
lectures delivered at the Unity Schools held at Danzig and 
Stockholm in 1929 and 1931. 


Ve =u 


Prize Essay =: 
Competition 
Q 


‘ The Journal of Education ” offers four book 
prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen 
Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen | 
by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for the p 
n best English essays written by pupils (boys or U 
girls) attending any Secondary School in Great 
Britain or Ireland. 


LS 


Essays should be sent in not later than 


June 6, 1932. On the left-hand corner of the 
envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be 
I written “ Essay,” and it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


SOCSOSSOSSSSHSHOHEHHHEHEEEHSEHHHEEEHEEEHEEHEEHEHEEHEHEESEHEHEEEEE HEHEHE HES HEHEHE ESSE 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life’ 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. [It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Free invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
== CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


= 34th ANNUAL EDITION 
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Principais wishing to have their schoois 
inciuded in the next issue shouid appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piin 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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George Allen & Unwin 
Youth and Sex 


By MEYRICK BOOTH. 5s. 


A short review of the psychology of childhood 
and adolescence from a modern standpoint. A 
preliminary section deals with the ethical and social 
problems of the day in relation to education, and 
there is a provocative chapter on the education of 
girls. 


A Manual of 
Children’s Libraries 


Library Association Series of Manuals 
By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, F.L.A. Ios. 6d. 
Illustrated 


Primarily designed for those who manage junior 
libraries, this book will appeal to all who are 
interested in children’s reading. There are two 
chapters dealing with general and municipal school 
libraries. 


Practical and Artistic 
Activities in the 
Schools ` 


Their Function, Psychological Basis, and 
Practice 
By U. M. Epmonps and E. A.WATERFALL. 6s. 


‘We can strongly recommend this book to all 
teachers who are endeavouring to develop the 
practical work and the social life of their schools in 
harmony with the best modern ideals.’’—Teachers’ 
World. 


Physical Training, 
Games and Athletics 


in Schools 


By M. B. Davies. With Diagrams. Os. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Third 


Impression 
“ Most competently written. . . . It combines 
practical instruction with much wise advice. . 
Nothing seems to have been omitted.’’— Scottish 
Educational Journal. 


School Hygiene 


The Laws of Health in 
Relation to School Life 


By SIR ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. 4s. 6d. 
Sixteenth Edition, Revised and Re-written 


Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


=—CHRISTOPHERS== 


Just Published 
WATER AND GRASS 


A Study in the Pastoral Economy of Southern Europe 


By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc., F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Thirsty Earth.” 


“ Though as statistical as a blue book, is also as fascinating as a 
story book.’’— News-Chronicle. 


“A learned and comprehensive study full of illuminating facts.” 
— Liverpool Post. 


With maps and diagrams. 


LAND-FORMS AND LIFE 
Short Studies on Topographical Maps 


By C. C. CARTER, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ A Geographical Grammar." 
“A most successful attempt to cater for the needs of the senior 
school.''—Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 


THE APPROACH TO 
GEOGRAPHY 


By E. BOWN, F.R.G.S. 
Lecturer in Geography at St. Mary’s College, London. 
A Suggestive Course of Geography Studies for Students 
and Teachers. 
“A most illuminating and instructive book.'’—Geography. 


Illustrated. 


21s. net. 


6s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


22 Berners St., London, W.1 


St. Anne’s Church of England Nursery Training College 


(Affiliated to the Association of Nursery Training Colleges) INCORPORATED 


PITTVILLE CIRCUS ROAD, CHELTENHAM 
FOUNDED 1900. 


Students trained as Nursery Nurses in Domestic Work, Laundry, 
eae Needlework, Feeding and Care of resident infants and young 
children. 


Twelve months’ Course. Fee, £100. 
held and Certificates awarded. 


Terms begin end of January, May, and September. 
Apply Hon, SECRETARY. 


OUT OF PRINT 


The Journal of Education for January, 1932, No. 750, 
Volume 64, is now out of print. 


Lectures given. Examinations 


EASTER SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
APRIL 1 To APRII, 10, 1932 

EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 

(Organized by Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath) 
Thoroughly Practical Course. Every branch of stage production 
taught in actual theatre by professional stage staff. Model Plays 
and programmes for Colleges and Schools produced. Greek, Shakes- 
pearean, and every type of modern play rehearsed. Public Perform- 
ances by members at close of course. Acting parts guaranteed for 
all members. Scenery, costume, lighting demonstrations. Debates 


and talks by famous dramatists. Evening theatre visits. Reduced 


Fees to balance economy cuts: Two Guineas for entire course. Early 
application advisable. Apply HON. SECRETARY, Citizen House, Bath, 
enclosing stamped addressed erties 

Many thousands of beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and 
sizes, copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, loaned at 
special rates to educational organizations. Stage , silk and 
velvet stage hangings, scenery and properties also obtainable. Dramatic 
Library containing every classic and modern play. Any number of 
books selected by expert librarian according to members’ requirements 
forwarded throughout the year for annual subscription, 5s. Free 
Advisory Bureau dealing with problems of choice of play and pro- 
duction. Send stamped addressed envelope, HON. SECRETARY, Little 
Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 
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Reviews 


A POLITICAL RESURRECTION 


Poland. 1914-1931. By R. Macnray. (15s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


Poland was murdered at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Its ghost haunted Europe for more than a hundred 
years. On Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, it once 
more was embodied in a restless republican constitution, 
and it now exists as an essential member of the post-War 
state system. Few more dastardly international crimes 
have ever been committed than the three partitions, 
engineered by Frederick II of Prussia and Catherine II of 
Russia, by means of which the ancient Polish kingdom 
was extinguished. Nevertheless, as is now universally 
recognized, the Poles had invited and hastened their doom 
by their civil wars, their constitutional incompetence, their 
social oppressions, and their general unreasonableness. But 
having suffered a worse fate than even their perversity 
deserved, they excited the sympathy of all liberal nations 
by their sufferings and their complaints. France, England, 
and America in particular were always eager champions 
of the cause of Polish independence. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that when the Allies triumphed in the Great War 
they should have at once openly declared that they were 
“ placed under a very special obligation of using the 
victory they had gained to restore to the Polish nation the 
independence of which it was most unjustly deprived over 
a century ago.” 

Mr. Machray’s timely and well-written book deals with 
the resurrection of the Polish body-politic. It briefly 
sketches the condition of Poland—divided between Russia, 
Austria and Prussia—during the period of the partition. 
It describes the condition of Poland in the time of the 
Great War, when (1915-18) it was occupied and adminis- 
tered by the enemy. But it devotes most of its space to a 
detailed account of the history of the reincarnated Poland 
of the period 1918-1931. The story was well worth telling, 
and Mr. Machray has told it with admirable fullness of 
knowledge and literary skill. It is hoped that many English 
people will read what Mr. Machray has written, for his 
narrative tends to remove some suspicions which the 
restlessness and apparent unreasonableness of the New 
Poland have caused. Mr. Machray is a frank admirer of 
Marshal Pilsudski, whose portrait forms the frontispiece 
to the volume. He descants on the brilliance and the 
importance of his defeat of the Soviet hordes near Warsaw 
in 1920. He entirely justifies his coup d'état of 1926. Since 
Poland occupies a key-position in the New Europe it is 
eminently desirable, and indeed urgently necessary, that 
all European publicists should be informed as to the facts 
of recent Polish developments. Mr. Machray’s excellent 
volume is an admirable guide. 


THE FAUST STORY 


The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. By CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. Edited by Prof. F. S. Boas. (8s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


This handsome volume is one of six that form the Arden 
Works of Christopher Marlowe, of which Prof. Case of 
Liverpool is the general editor. It is worthy of the series 
and of other work done by Dr. Boas, one of the most 
eminent of our Elizabethan scholars. The chief aim of the 
Editor is the production of textual accuracy, no less necessary 
in the case of Marlowe than in that of Shakespeare, and no 
less difficult. Dr. Boas’s lengthy Introduction deals mainly 
with the collation of various texts and the solution of 
questions akin thereto. The assessment of his work in 
that aspect of it must be left to experts ; but not the least 
interesting sections are of literary interest, for, after all, 


“ the play’s the thing.” In these sections a few outstanding ` 


points may be noted. The anonymous P. F., the English 


translator of a German ‘ Historia’’ of the Faustus story, 
seems certainly to have been Marlowe’s main authority, 
which he follows closely. This P. F. is as important to 
Marlowe as was North’s Plutarch to Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays. Rejecting the plan followed in many of the early 
editions, Prof. Boas divides the play into acts and scenes, 
thereby saving it from being ‘‘a mere string of episodes 
and giving it organic form.’’ Marlowe was a product of 
the Renaissance: he had many of its characteristics— 
“intellectual curiosity, the passion for beauty, the ardour 
for classical antiquity.” Wittenberg has given the stage 
two of its most tragic characters, legendary in part perhaps 
but nurslings of immortality—Hamlet and Faust. If the 
Faust story came from Germany, it returned to it so 
dramatized as to suggest to Goethe one of the world’s 
profoundest plays. Both poets have raised the story from 
the sensual to the supersensual, from the mere gratification 
of the lust of the eye to the discernment in it of spiritual 
and deathless beauty. 

The edition has useful footnotes explanatory of difficulties 
in the text, a useful apparatus of appendices, and an 
adequate index. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTUALITIES 
Education. By T. RAymont. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


For more than a quarter of a century Mr. Raymont’s 
“ Principles of Education ” has held an honoured place 
among the few works on its subject which were undeniably 
worth reading and studying, and has exercised a sane and 
steadying influence during a period in which the cries of 
innovators and rebels have filled the air. Its usefulness is 
far from being exhausted, but the author was well advised 
when he undertook to write a new book which should, as 
he says, supplement the old one without superseding it. 
It must not, however, be supposed that acquaintance with 
the earlier book is necessary in order to profit by reading 
its successor ; on the contrary, “ Education ” is, like the 
Horatian wise man, in se ipso totus, teres atque rotundus. 
The quotation comes spontaneously, because the most 
striking character of Mr. Raymont’s work is the ripe 
wisdom, the all-round good sense, and the balanced judg- 
ment which pervade it from the first page to the last. 
This does not mean that Mr. Raymont seeks to soften with 
compromise the sharp edges of genuine disagreement on 
educational questions. On some disputed matters he holds 
clear opinions and expresses them with unambiguous 
vigour. For example, he declares roundly (p. 172) that 
“if the present examination system is to be regarded as 
irrevocably fixed, we may as well cease to think about 
education at all.” Nevertheless he is not blind to the uses 
of examinations and, in a later chapter, gives a very useful 
discussion of their proper purposes with much sound 
appreciation and criticism of the newer types of tests 
which American practice has brought into fashion. 

It is not possible to deal in a brief space with the details 
of what is intended to be a broad, synoptic survey. Readers 
of Mr. Raymont’s previous work will know that he has a 
deeply rooted distrust of any attempt to treat education 
as applied psychology, or indeed as an application of any 
sciences, and that no one holds more firmly than he that 
the principles of the art, though needing all the support 
they can obtain from other disciplines, must stand, so to 
speak, upon their own feet, representing the best reflexion 
and criticism of men who are themselves versed in educa- 
tional practice but are able ‘‘ to see it steadily and see it 
as a whole.” In conformity with this attitude, Mr. Ray- 
mont’s argument always keeps close to the actualities of 
education in the family, in the school and in those institu- 
tions (such as the drama, the cinema, broadcasting, public 
libraries) which are to-day such potent auxiliary educational 
forces; and what he writes about the school curriculum, 
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about modern methods in learning and teaching, about 
discipline, order and punishment, has an unmistakable 
and stimulating accent of reality. For the same reason, 
his chapters contain much more information—and infor- 
mation of a much more lively and concrete kind—than 
one expects to find in a treatise on education. A good deal 
of it is historical, and has the vividness of personal experi- 
ence; for Mr. Raymont’s long professional career has 
covered an era of immense change in English education. 
The result is that this book, though (as the author would 
probably agree) it needs supplementing on the scientific 


side, offers young students of education in the training 
colleges and the schools an admirably clear, interesting 
and helpful survey of the field in which they have chosen 
to work. The same qualities enable one to recommend it 
very warmly to the lay people—an important and rapidly 
growing body—who take a serious interest in educational 
problems but find the ordinary treatises too technical or 
pettifogging or abstract or in other ways unsatisfying. In 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Art of the Potter. 

Pottery in the Making: 
Workers. By Dora LUNN. 
The Dryad Press.) 

Outlines of the History of Architecture. 
Part I. Ancient Architecture. 
(15s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: 
Hall.) 

A First Book of Embroidery Design. 
Black.) 

Exercises in the Geometry of Drawing, with Notes and Illustrations. 
By C. O. WRIGHT. (1s. Pitman.) 

French Artin French Life. By H. STOKEs. 


By H. BARNARD. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
a Handbook for Teachers and Individual 
(6s. net. Leicester and London : 


By Prof. R. NEWCOMB. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
Chapman & 


By Eva R. MELWoN. (Is. 


(10s. 6d. net. Allan.) 


Philip Sidney. Alten & 
Unwin.) 

Miss Denkinger has written a life of the noble and fascinating 
Philip Sidney, which in point of interest and also of literary 
distinction is not unworthy to rank with the late Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s “ Essex and Elizabeth.” It deals, moreover, with 
the same age, and with many of the same people. It can be 
cordially commended to all who wish to read a charming account 
of the “ spacious days ” of the late sixteenth century. There 
are fourteen illustrations, excellent in intention, but, owing to 
the use of inappropriate paper, somewhat blurred in execution. 


Florence Nightingale: a Biography. By IRENE C. WILLIS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A well-written and enthusiastic biography of a notable 
woman, obviously intended to redress the balance of criticism 
tilted against Florence Nightingale by the weighty but not very 
kindly pen of Mr. Lytton Strachey. 


Ludendorff: the Tragedy of a Specialist. By K. TSCHUPPIK. 
Translated by W. H. JOHNSTON. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This remarkable book makes a double appeal. It appeals of 
course to the student of military history, and especially the 
history of the Great War, in which Ludendorff is said to have 
distinguished himself above all others as a general. But for all 
readers alike, or at least to all who are interested in human 
nature and in the environment amid which it develops, there 
is in this book an interest arising out of the significance of the 
sub-title. Ludendorff’s career, his rise to a dictatorship that 
ended in defeat and ruin, is well described as the tragedy of the 
specialist. He was a soldier, first and last and all the time. He 
professed to know nothing of politics, national or international ; 
he left all that to the other specialists, the politicians. Not only 
was he simply a soldier, he was a Prussian soldier, which 
meant that his governing conception of war was the encircle- 
ment and destruction of the enemy. Nothing less thorough and 
complete entered into his calculations, even when all was nearly 
lost. In consenting to an unrestricted submarine campaign, he 
thought only of bringing England to her knees. He did not 
think—it was no business of a soldier to think—of the effect 
upon American mentality. And Germany, the great home of 
specialism, let the military specialists have their way in the 
conduct of the War, which was thus waged without regard to 
political consequences. Then when Ludendorff had to confess 
defeat, the politicians, for whom the whole history of Germany 
had provided no training in the art of government, could only 
wring their hands in private despair. The melancholy and 
ghastly tale is told, with what appears to us to be masterly 
skill, in this fine book. Of the translation we need only say that 
one is scarcely conscious that he is reading the book in translation. 


By Emma M. DENKINGER. (16s. net. 


short, it is a book which deserves a wide and cordial 
welcome and will certainly get it. 

T. P. N. 
Musings of an Old Schoolmaster. By T. STEELE. (5s. net. The 


Sylvan Press : Oxford University Press.) 
Rubens: Painter and Diplomat. By Prof. E. CAMMAERTS. 
(15s. net. Faber & Faber.) 


A Handbook of Classical Mythology. By G. Howe and G. A. 
HARRER. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This should be a useful book for school and sixth form 
libraries : it might be distributed to boys in the higher classical 
forms, for its price at 6s. is very moderate, and with the reduced 
amount of Ovid that is now read in schools, knowledge of the 
classical myths is steadily lessening, and boys are often baffled 
in unseen translation from not being familiar with such things. 
The quantities of the vowels are marked, the various legends 
clearly stated. As an innovation references are given to works 
of modern literature and to art, ancient and modern, which 
illustrate the story or the personages concerned. This humanizes 
the volume of mythological knowledge and may give stimu- 
lation of various kinds to those who have the curiosity to follow 
out some of the literary references. 


The Greek Language. By Dr. B. F. C. ATKINSON. 
Faber & Faber.) 

This is an interesting work of a type which has not been 
attempted in English, giving in outline form a sketch of the 
Greek language, its origins, structure and development. There 
are chapters on phonetics, noun, pronoun and verb-formations, 
as well as on syntax—these, as the author says, are based for 
examples largely on Brugmann-Thumb’s large ‘ Griechische 
Grammatik.” There is also a chapter on dialects. The second 
half of the work sketches the literary development of the 
language through the classical period down to the Koineand 
Greek Testament, concluding with a chapter on Modern Greek. 
This is the most original part of the book. Long extracts with 
translations are given to illustrate the text, and the remarks 
start interesting questions about expression both in poetry 
and prose which the reader can pursue further for himself. 
There are some curious slips and mistakes in this part, which 
might be altered in another edition. Since the discovery of 
1897 Bacchylides can scarcely be said to have come down to us 
in “scanty fragments ” (page 219); and the remains we now 
have of Menander are something more than the “ merest frag- 
ments.” On page 227 the author prints one text and translates 
from another. His translations of yiapwrarac (page 211) and of 
ém.arpedéar (page 217) cannot be correct. The general appearance 
and type, both English and Greek, are delightful. 


(15s. net. 


A History of Later Greek Literature : from the Death of Alexander 
in 323 B.C. to the Death of Justinian in a.D. 565. By Prof. 
F. A. WRIGHT. (18s. net. Routledge.) 

Latin Words of Common English. By Prof. E. L. JouHnson. 
(6s. Heath.) 

A Patchwork from Pindar, with an English Translation in Verse. 
By Prof. L. W. LYDE. (3s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

Murder at Larinum: being the Narrative Portions of Cicero’s 
Speech *‘ pro Cluentio.” Selected and Edited by H. GROSE- 
HopGeE. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Greek Mythology for Schools. By A. DuUTHIE. 
Boyd.) 


(3s. Oliver & 


» The Agamemnon of Aeschylus : a Revised Text, with Introduction, 


Verse Translation, and Critical Notes, by J. C. Lawson. 
(15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Children in Fiction. Edited by B. R. Gipss. (2s. Harrap.) 

(2) Combats and Encounters. Edited by A. E. M. Bay-iss. 
(2s. Harrap.) 

(3) The Master of Ballantrae: a Winter's Tale. 
STEVENSON. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

4) Tales from the East: being Stories from the “Panchatantra.” 
Translated from the Sanskrit by A. WILLIAMS, and Selected 
for Schools by M. Lynn. (1s. Blackwell.) 

(1) and (2) consist of passages from the works of well-known 
authors. Of the ten in the first volume, the most pathetic is 
the one taken from ‘‘ John Halifax”; the most amusing is 
from ‘‘ Handy Andy.” (2) has a large number of shorter 
extracts, mostly chosen for the display of individual heroism. 
The compiler speaks of a galaxy of heroes with a few cowards 
and ludicrous warriors, like Sancho Panza, thrown in for variety’s 
sake. (3) This peculiarly attractive issue of a popular story 
has a short introduction compiled by permission of Lady 
Raleigh from Sir Walter Raleigh's critical study ‘‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson.” (4) Equally pleasant to handle and to 
read, this volume should prove a treasured acquisition in 
nursery and class-room. Children will revel in the piquant novelty 
of these pithy fables and tales without troubling their heads 
about the implied philosophy or satiric intent or even the explicit 
moral of such a delicious tale as ‘‘ The Ape and the Wedge ” 
(page 75). The illustrations are in the same spirit as the text. 


(1) The Foundations of English. By R. Witson. Third Book. 
(ts. 4d. Nelson.) 

(2) Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Senior 
Series. Teacher's Book II, with Notes and Answers. 
(2s. 9d. University of London Press.) 

(1) Besides the skill he displays in getting every ounce of 
work possible out of the pupil, the author is to be congratulated 
on his ingenious method of introducing into his exercises forms 
of politeness apt to be forgotten; instructions concerning 
litter; the filling up of forms; and signs and signals to ensure 
safety on the road and footway. (2) All teachers of English 
might be invited to poneer the short Introduction, especially 
page 9, a laudation of their mother tongue, which, presumably 
lest he should be accused of national prejudice, Dr. Ballard 
strengthens by quotations from the work (not easily accessible 
to some) of a distinguished foreigner, Prof. Jespersen. . 


Vocabulary Tests. Prepared by F. Watts. 
including 5 Tests and Teacher's Manual. 
sity of London Press.) 

These tests have been devised as measures of intelligence in 
children between the ages of 10 and 15. The norms and the 
key are given in a separate Teacher’s Manual. Though it may 
be true that intelligence cannot be adequately measured by 
any single test, long experience has proved that at any rate 
the most satisfactory is that of linguistic expression, and it is 
therefore argued that these vocabulary tests should provide a 
fairly accurate estimate of the general ability of the children 
who work them. In the schools chosen for the standardizing 
of this particular set boys did slightly better than girls, and it 
is interesting to find that Jespersen, the great Danish philologist, 
has observed that women who usually express themselves in 
conversation more easily than men, have as a rule a smaller 
vocabulary. Tests 4 and 5, where lists of adjectives are supplied 
for selection by the pupils, and in which they acquitted them- 
selves less well than in I, 2, and 3, where they had themselves to 
supply nouns and verbs, may well suggest a useful line of 
development for the teaching of English in senior classes. 


(1) The Tale of Three Cats. By R. BENNETT. (1s. 3d. Bell.) 

(2) Bango: the Story of a Monkey. By AGNES FROME. (Is. 
Oxford University Press.) 

(3) Undine and Sintram and His Companions. By DE LA MOTTE 
Fougué. Retold by Dorotuy KING. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 

(4) The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 37. Fu Wins 
Through. By P. J. Donerty. No. 38. Cattle Thief. By 
H. P. CLose. No. 39. The Feud on the ‘‘ Ajax.” By R. 
HoBpDEN. No. 40. The Ninth Life. By M. I. BAUMANN. 
{23. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 

(1) An author who has the talent to weave so delectable a 
story out of common-place incidents in the life of a family of 
cats is to be congratulated. Nor should the anonymous illus- 
trator be stinted of his share in the achievement. Each member 
of Tina's attractive family is everywhere separately recognizable, 
a distinction which children are quick to notice and appreciate: 
(2) ‘* Bingo,” a pretty story, for children of 7 to 8, of a little 


By R. L. 


Specimen Set, 
(1s. 3d. Univer- 


clown and a circus monkey, escapes being either maudlin or 
far-fetched, though rich in incident and pathos. (3) Even 
unpleasing illustrations cannot detract from the beauty of the 
tale of Undine, here retold in moving and simple language. 
But why invent “ quieten ” (page 28) when there is a well- 
established verb “ to quiet ” already available ? (4) These short 
stories, the aim of which seems to be to build up good will and 
mutual understanding among different races, are very readable, 
the best of the four being ‘‘ Cattle Thief,” founded on real 
adventures in the Northern Territory of Australia, in which a 
native in handcuffs manages to save from drowning the white 
man who was taking him to prison. 


Constructive English: a Course of Illustrated Readings with 
Exercises in Language and Composition. Edited by H. A. 
TREBLE. Book VII. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Here are eighteen well-chosen selections from literature, 
mostly modern, and dealing with the adventurous side of life, 
intended for ‘“‘ self-study,” and therefore provided with ex- 
planatory notes and with exercises designed to encourage wider 
reading. It cannot surely be that “ bridle ” is the word assumed 

to have the same pronunciation as “ bridal’’ on page 295. 


A Brief Survey of English Literature: from its Beginnings to 
the Present Day, with Chapters on the Irish Literary Move- 
ment and American Literature. By E. PICKERING. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

The danger of such a survey is that it may turn out to be a 
mere catalogue of writers and their works; but power of 
selection, a true sense of proportion, and bright, vigorous 
handling have saved Prof. Pickering’s book and made it at once 
valuable and readable. We are glad no such tag as “ For 
Beginners ’’ has been added to the title, because for these it 
would not be suitable. Tennyson’s “liberal orthodoxy,” 
Browning's “ tempered optimism,” Matthew Arnold’s “ agnostic 
stoicism,” Rossetti’s ‘‘ spiritualized senuousness ’’—these and like 
dicta, useful after much reading and mature experience, but 
the bane of young candidates in examinations, are too strong 
meat for babes. The earlier chapters are models of succinctness ; 
and the fact that more than half of the volume is devoted to 
the literature of the two last centuries is a most valuable feature 
of the work. Courses of useful reading could be culled from 
Chapter V. ‘‘ America sent Emerson to study Carlyle, as she 
has sent Miss Mary Pickford to Shaw "’ (we condense the com- 
parison) indicates how well up-to-date are Mr. Pickering’s 
reflections. One occasionally, but rarely, ventures to differ from 
his judgments. He has perhaps done less than justice to George 
Eliot and Mrs. Humphry Ward. But, all in all, he is a reliable 
guide. 


Landmarks in Western Literature. By A. C. WaRD. (5s. net. 
Methuen.) j 

Can foreign literatures be understood without a thorough 
acquaintance with their several languages ? Mr. Ward believes 
this not only possible but practicable by the use, namely, of 
the best translations ; and he goes far to justify his view. Yet 
his book is no “ French without tears.” His own scholarship, 
taste, and insight provide views of nine Western literatures 
that cannot fail to reveal much to English readers. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Ward omits, or thinks it unnecessary to include, 
English literature in his series as having landmarks distinctively 
its own. Yet implicitly our literature is there by reference or 
allusion in every chapter. He maps out a ground-plan in each 
literature and then deals in more detail with outstanding writers 
in each literary region. The chapters on Greece and Rome are 
the most elaborate and perhaps the most valuable. At usually 
diminishing length he deals similarly and successively with 
France, Italy, and Spain, with Germany, Russia, Scandinavia, 
and America. We can highly recommend Mr. Ward’s book, and 
agree with him that knowledge of their writings, like intercourse 
with foreign peoples, will go far to aid the work of the League 
of Nations in promoting peace and international understanding. 


The Conan Doyle Historical Romances : Rodney Stone, Uncle 
Bernac, Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, Adventures of Gerard. 
By A. Conan Doyle. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Alpha of the Plough. Third Series. Chosen by the Author. 
The Shadow Line. By J. Conrap. The Gamekeeper at 
Home. By R. JEFFERIES. (1s. 4d. each. Dent.) 

In the Snow: a Romance of the Canadian Backwoods. By T. 
Lund. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Yew Tree Farm. (4d. Nelson.) 
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Shag : the Story of a Dog. By T.C. HINKLE. 
smith.) 

Ability Exercises in English. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. Book IVa. 
For Standards IV and V. (Manilla, 9d. Cloth, 1s. Russell.) 

Pictorial Reading Cards. Sets A, B, C. (rod. net per packet. 
Evans.) 

E.P.C. Literary Reader. Book IV. Language Gems and Games. 
Edited by W. T. Price. (2s. 6d. Educational Publishing 
Co.) 

English: Junior Course. By M. M. Lewis. (Book I, ts. 6d. 
Books II and III, 1s. 9d. each. Teachers’ Book to accom- 
pany Pupils’ Books I, II, and III, 2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Red Indians: Stories and Histories. Edited by J. HAMPDEN. 
(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Ten Modern Stories. 
(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Two Soldiers and a Lady. By H. S. REID. 
stable.) 

Land, Sea and Sky : an Easy Reader for Juniors. By Dorotuy V. 
WHITE. (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

At Friendship’s Call. By DOROTHEA Moore. (Is. 
University Press.) 

Great Sons of Rome: Plutarch's “ Lives" of Famous Romans 
Adapted for Schools and Home Reading. By F. J. GouLp. 
(1s. 6d. Watts.) 

Bright Lamps of History and Daily Life: a Junior Reading 
Book of Stories from many Countries and Times. By F. J. 
GOULD. (1s. 6d. Watts.) 

English Composition for Junior Classes. 
Lay. Book II. (8d. Macmillan.) 

Further Steps in English Composition. 
POLKINGHORNE. (ts. 6d. Bell.) 

Macmillan’s Class Readers. Senior Reader. (1s. 8d. Macmillan.) 

Wild Folks at Home. By MARIBEL EDWIN. (18. Dent.) 

The Swords of the Vikings: Stories from the Works of Saxo 
Grammaticus. Retold by J. D. ADams. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 
Herodotus: Stories and Travels. Edited by G. N. Pocock. 

(1s. 4d. Dent.) 

A Junior School English Course for Secondary Schools: Being 

a Special Edition of Books I and II of ‘‘ Common-Sense 


Collected and Edited by J. HAMPDEN. 


(7s. 6d. net. Con- 


Oxford 


By Kate and E. J. S. 
By R. K. and M. I. R. 


English Course,” Senior Series. By F. F. POTTER. (2s. 
Pitman.) 
A Middle School English Course for Secondary Schools: Being 


a Special Edition of Books III and IV * Common-Sense 
English Course, Senior Series. By F. F. POTTER. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

Questions and Exercises in English. Part III. 
E. ALBERT. (6d. Harrap.) 

Indian Dust: Being Letters from the Punjab. By P. E. RICHARDS. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Napoleon and the Cossacks. By P. N. KRAsSNoFF. Translated 
from the Russian by OLGA VITALI. (12s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The Caliph’s Adventure. By AUNT MOLty. (2s. net. Stockwell.) 


Advanced. By 


Ring-o-Koses Series. No. 37. Bettv’s Blue Hat. No. 38. The 
Pink Foxglove. No. 39. The Bears and the Pears. No. 40. 


The Greedy Goblins. No. 41. Baa Baa Black Sheep. No. 42. 
Tom Thumb. No. 43. The Tale of the Birds. No. 44. Goblin 
Hill. No. 45. The Pot of Gold. No. 46. Bobby Bly. No. 47. 
Six Little Elves. No. 48. Mrs. Hen and the Foxes. (24d. 
each. Cassell.) 

The Art of Teaching English. Lectures and Papers by J. H. 
FOWLER. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 


Magic Sesame: a Collection of Poems for Boys and Girls. By 
J. Compton. (3s. Methuen.) 

Mr. Compton has found a happy title for this delightful 
anthology. Those fortunate boys and girls who make their 
first acquaintance with poetry through its help will be given the 
freedom of a great heritage and will acquire standards of taste 
and comparison that will stand them in good stead. 


(1) Henry, or, The House on the Moor: a Melodrama in One 
Act. By R. Gow. (Is. net. Gowans & Gray.) 

(2) Ruler of the House: a Play in One Act. By J. Woop. (is. 
net. Gowans & Gray.) 

(1) A play which introduces a mechanical man, a quantity 
of mechanical apparatus, some shooting, and plenty of corpses, 
and in which out of nine characters, only two remain alive at 
the end, will probably please the taste of more bovs than the 
ones who offered suggestions for the making of this. (2) With 
onlv three personages, gives an excellent character-study of a 
spoilt child’s subtle and successful dealings with his parents. 


(5s. net. Arrow- 


English Verse. Chosen and Edited by W. Peacock. In Five 
Volumes. Vol. III. Dryden to Wordsworth. Vol. IV. 
Sir Walter Scott to Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Vol. V. 


Longfellow to Rupert Brooke. 
versity Press.) 

We are indebted to the Oxford University Press for these 
three further volumes of English verse in the World’s Classics 
Series. These bring us down to present-day verse. It need not 
be said that the selections are admirable, including old well- 
remembered favourites and others forgotten for the time as 
well as many later poems which have not yet established them- 
selves firmly in the memory of an older reader. To have pro- 
vided so much that is good in so small a compass is no 
unworthy achievement. 
Motley and other Poems. 

Constable.) 

This is an attractive and appropriately illustrated edition. 
The woodcuts have captured something of that combination 
of simplicity and mystery which is used with such effect by 
Mr. de la Mare. 


The Princess and the Shepherd, or, a Muse's Experiment in 
English Rhyme. By A. M. E. (5s. Thynne.) 

This is a didactic poem in the verse and somewhat in the 
manner of the early eighteenth century. It is a polemic against 
the tendency of certain High Churchmen to look upon Roman 
Catholicism favourably ; and, regardless of their clerical vows, 
to introduce popish rites into English church services. Inci- 
dentally, Higher Criticism and especially evolution are denounced, 
and the plenary inspiration of the Bible is upheld. Without 
attempting to examine the merits of the controversy, one feels 
strongly that verse is not the proper medium of theological and 
scientific discussion. There is some fairly good description 
marred by the personification of abstract ideas and a super- 
abundance of home-made compound adjectives. The title 
suggests the thread of a story, but so frail is the thread and so 
often is it broken that it is an unreliable clue to the labyrinth. 
Princess and Shepherd disappear for many “ chapters’’; we 
hear little or nothing of the royal consent to their wedding, and 
when they re-emerge on the last page, they have seven children! 
We hope these are allegorical! Indeed, the whole is a semi- 
allegorical maze. It is hard to imagine an appreciative public 
for the poem. ‘‘ Some parts,” the author hopes, ‘' may interest 
even little children.” We doubt it. Most young folks would 
prefer the Teddy Bear of their infant years to the bruin of 
page 45. 

The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

This dainty volume is one that may be heartily recommended 
for use in the higher forms of schools and more so to even mature 
readers. It is an extension of B.B.C. talks, and its somewhat 
puerile setting is doubtless the result of its origin. “ All aboard !’’ 
on this voyage of literary discovery savours of the nursery, and 
however suitable to its original use is somewhat incongruous as 
here applied. But Mr. Lyon’s charming discussions and illus- 
trations of the various kinds of English poetry leave little to be 
desired. Emanating as it does from Rugby, the volume is 
specially welcome, for the great public schools have been slow 
to introduce their pupils to our rich poetical inheritance. 


Selected Longer Poems. Edited by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 

Nineteenth Century Poetry : an Anthology chosen by J. Hay- 
WARD. (3s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson : an Anthology. Thomas Lovell Beddoes : 
an Anthology. Chosen bv F. L. Lucas. (5s. net each. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Tom Tiddler’s Ground : a Book of Poetry for the Junior and 
Middle Schools. Chosen by W. DE LA MARE. (Complete 
Edition, 2s. 6d. In three graded parts, 1s. each. Collins.) 

“ A Common King,” Being some part of the Story of Alfred of 


(2s. net each. Oxford Uni- 


By W. DE LA MARE. (3s. 6d. net. 


England: a Plav in a Prologue, Three Scenes, and an 
Epilogue. By F. H. Jones. (6d. Macmillan.) 
Earlier English Drama: from Robin Hood to Everyman. Edited 


and Arranged for Acting by F. J. TICKNER. 
H. OSBORNE. (38. 6d. Nelson. 

Dramatic Dialogue Readers. Little Plays from Indian History. 
Second Series. Scenes from the Lives of Harsha, Nanak, 
Babur, and Chand Bibi. By E. L. TURNBULL. (Is. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir WALTER Scott. Edited by W. H. 
HAMILTON. (is. 4d. Dent). 

The Snow Queen : a Fantasy for Children. Adapted from Hans 
ANDERSEN'S Story by EDITH MARSHALL. (od. Macmillan.) 

The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. By CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. Edited by Prof. F. S. Boas. (8s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


Annotated by 
University Tutorial Press.) 
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" GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Uncle Peter's Travels. 
Hot Lands. 
Harrap.) 

(2) The Peoples of the World. Vol. II. The British Homeland. 
By E. J. G. BrapForp. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

These two well-illustrated books have just been added to 
Harrap’s New Geographical Series. The first one is intended for 
young children, and the areas described present striking contrasts 
in the cold and hot regions of the world. The chapters are written 
in the form of letters to a nephew from an uncle who, travelling 
round the world through lands in the main climate belts, writes 
down his impressions of typical scenes and peoples. (2) In 
“The British Homeland,” the book is sub-divided according 
to the distribution of occupations ; the unit is therefore an area 
in which the predominant occupation is related to physical, 
historical and economic influences. At the end of each chapter, 
statistical tables are given as well as geographical problems 
relating to the subject of the chapter; by means of these, the 
pupil will, by his own effort, add to the geographical knowledge 
which he has already derived from the text. 


Black’s Geography Pictures. Selected and Edited by J. FAIR- 
GRIEVE. Set VIII. Europe. (1s. Black.) 

The sixty-four pictures of Europe in this set have been care- 
fully selected in order to show types of relief, human activity, 
and settlement respectively. Each picture illustrates a definite 
geographical idea, and a note under it draws attention to the 
chief features of the scene. For individual work, teachers 
will find these pictures of great use as a supplementary aid to 
the formal geography lesson. 


A Concise Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge in an 
Introduction and Four Walks. Originally Written by 
Dr. J. W. Crark. Tenth Edition, Revised. (1s. net. 
Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes.) 

With this popular guide as a companion, visitors to Cambridge 
will have no difficulty in finding their way to the various colleges 
and university buildings. The chief points of interest are des- 
cribed in considerable detail, and the text is illustrated with 
many well-produced wood cuts. 


The Southern Lands. By Dr. E. D. LABORDE. 
bridge University Press.) 

In Book V of the Cambridge School Geographies, each of the 
Southern Continents is dealt with as regards its main outlines. 
natural regions, historical and political aspects. These features 
are suitably described for pupils aged 11 to 14 years, and the 
text is illustrated with good pictures and sketch maps. 


Geography through the Shop Window. By R. J. Fincu. 
net. Evans.) 

This geography is intended to form the second stage of a 
four-year course in a primary school. In many chapters the 
introduction is written in dialogue form, followed by an instruc- 
tive account of a particular article. The pupil is supposed to 
view the wide world through the local shop windows, in order 
that he may learn something of our dependence upon workers 
in other lands not only for our luxuries, but also for the 
necessities of life. The method adopted in this book is quite a 
good one and should certainly add to the interest of the 
geography work. 

(1) A Primer of Economic Geography. By Prof. L. W. LYDE. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

(2) The World and its Commerce: a Primer of Commercia 
Geography. Third Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 3 

(1) The student of economic geography would be well advised 
to read Prof. Lyde’s primer first, as the right attitude of mind 
with regard to the subject is more important than a mere 
acquisition of knowledge. Prof. Lyde shows the student how to 
follow a right method and how to work out the details of economic 
problems. (2) For the examination candidate who must be 
ready with economic facts, “ The World and its Commerce ”’ 
will provide him with just what he wants. After a short section 
on the world in general, the book is divided into two parts, one 
dealing with the parts of the British Empire, the other with 
foreign countries. The various chapters contain an enormous 
amount of information which in the present edition has been 
carefully revised. 

The Practical Outlook Geographies. Book III. 
By G. T. McKay. (2s. 3d. Blackie.) 

For junior forms, this book on the British Isles provides 

(1) a suitable course of geography lessons, and (2) a number 


Book II. The Cold Lands and the 
By W. J. Roop and A. H. Roop. (is. 9d. 


(2s. 6d. Cam- 


(3s. 6d. 


The British Isles. 


of exercises for individual work. The pictures which illustrate | 


the text are particularly good; seven of them are in colours, 

while many of the others are aerial views. A number of sketch 

maps are drawn on a network of lines, so that they can be 

easily copied on squared paper by young pupils. 

The Oxford Advanced Atlas. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. (10s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Atlas, now in its fourth edition, continues to 
enjoy a deserved popularity. The maps are not only well- 
designed and effectively coloured, but taken as a whole they 
provide just the type of atlas which a student needs to have 
by his side when reading the more advanced textbooks in 
geography. 

The Baltic Region : a Study in Physical and Human Geography. 
By Dr. E. G. Woops. (18s. net. Methuen.) 

“The Baltic Region ’’ is a valuable addition to Methuen’s 
well-known series of Advanced Geographies. The scope of 
the work includes a discussion of the geological structure of 
each part of the region, a scientific explanation of the physical 
features, and a consideration of the effect of the various land- 
forms on human life and settlement. The book is divided into 
four main sections: (1) a general account of the region ; 
(2) the province of Fenno-skandia; (3) the Dano-German 
province ; and (4) the South-East Baltic States. A large number 
of woodcuts and sketch maps illustrate the text, and at the 
end of the volume is a good bibliography from which further 
information can be obtained. 


The African Handbook and Traveller's Guide. Edited by O. 
MARTENS and Dr. O. Karstept. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The original German edition of this Handbook was issued in 
1930; the edition now published is intended to meet the nceds 
of English and American travellers. The Handbook has been 
designed to serve a twofold purpose: (i) as a guide to the 
geographical, economic and traffic conditions of the various 
African countries; and (ii) as an aid to persons travelling in 
Africa. The sections of the book contain up-to-date information 
together with many useful maps and plans. | 


The World and its Peoples: Showing the Influence of Nature 
upon Man in Different Parts of the World. By E. R. 
SHEARMUR. Third Edition. (1s. 6d. Johnston.) 

In its new form, this book provides a very satisfactory course 
of lessons for young pupils. The influence of natural environ- 
ment upon man’s work and character is well brought out; the 
subjects of the various chapters have been carefully chosen in 
order to present a series of striking contrasts. The text is 
clearly printed and well illustrated with pictures. 


(1) Bacon's All Essentials School Atlas: Containing Maps 
Showing Contours, Isobars, Isotherms, Rainfall, Vegetation, 
Population, Productions, Communications, Political Boun- 
daries, &c., and a Complete Alphabetical Index to Names. 
(2s. Bacon.) 

(2) Memory Maps of England and Wales. 
Mawe. I. Rivers. II. Mountains. 
net the set. Bale & Danielsson.) 

(1) The school atlas is very suitable for pupils in elementary 
schools and in the junior forms of secondary schools. For its 
size it contains an unusually large selection of maps, on which 
all the names are printed in bold type and the distributions are 
effectively coloured. In this London edition is a double-page 
road map of the I.ondon district and four additional maps of 
the south-east part of England. For so good a production the 
price is very low. (2) The maps of England and Wales in this 
set of three sheets are drawn on a basis of squares of equal 
size by means of straight lines. On the back of each map 
instructions are given as to the best way in which the map may 
be used. 


Water and Grass: a Study in the Pastoral Economy of Southern 
Europe. By E. H. CARRIER. (21s. net. Christophers.) 
Australasia: a Geography Note-Book. Great Britain and Ireland : 
a Geography Note-Book. By S. J. B. WHyBRow. (Is. 3d. 

each. Dent.) 


Constructed by E. S. 
III. Political. (1s. 6d. 


The Physical Basis of Geography. By V. F. SEARSON. (35. 
Harrap.) 

The Empire Geographies for Junior Schools. Book I. Treasures 
from Land and Sea. (ts. 3d.) Book II. Life in Canada 


and Australasia. (1s.6d.) By E. J.S. Lay. 
Great Navigators and Discoverers. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Western Europe. By L. B. CUNDALL. 


(Macmillan.) 
By J. A. BRENDON. Reprint. 


(gs. Harrap.) 
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Bolshevism in Perspective. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This is a valuable work of astonishing restraint and impar- 
tiality. It consists of three parts. The first provides a brief 
but adequate sketch of the revolution that placed the Bol- 
sheviks in power. The second describes a couple of tours, 
totalling 15,000 miles, which the author made in Soviet Russia 
during the years 1929-30. The third attempts an examination 
of Bolshevism in action. Captain Loder sums up definitely 
against Bolshevism, and his case is all the more impressive 
from the obvious fairness with which it has been conducted. 


By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (3s. 6d. net. 


By J. DE V. Loper. (12s. 6d. 


International Relations. 
Rivingtons.) 

Prof. Mowat, in virtue of his four massive volumes on the 
history of modern diplomacy, is well qualified to write authori- 
tatively on international relations. In the little volume before 
us he deals in a light and pleasant way with such themes as 
nationality and patriotism, peace and war, diplomacy and 
conference, law and disarmament. There is not much unity in 
his book, but it gives a good deal of general information useful 
to young students of foreign affairs. 


The March of History. Book Va. The End of the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present Day. By W. H. McHarrie. (3s.) 
Book VII. From Earliest Times to Present Day. By G. S. 
Maxton and E. H. Dance. (3s. 3d. McDougall’s Edu- 
cational Co.) 

Two volumes in Messrs. McDougall’s excellent series, which 
is distinguished by its emphasis on social and economic history ; 
its employment of extracts and illustrations from contemporary 
sources ; its provision of maps and time charts; and its useful 
apparatus of exercises and suggestions for further reading. 


Letters from Lord Sydenham, Governor-General of Canada, 
1839-1841, to Lord John Russell. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Prof. P. KNAPLUND. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Lord Sydenham (when Mr. C. P. Thomson) was Lord Durham’s 
successor in the office of Governor-General of Canada. As 
such he was burdened with the tremendous task of carrying 
into effect the recommendations of the Durham Report as 
embodied in the Canada Act of 1840. At that time the head 
of the Colonial Office was Lord John Russell, an old colleague 
and intimate personal friend of C. P. Thomson. The correspon- 
dence of the two eminent men was therefore both remarkably 
full and frank and also extremely important. It did much to 
fix the Canadian constitution and to determine the relations 
between the Dominion and the Mother Country. The publi- 
cation, after nearly a century, of this correspondence, now 
available among the Russell Papers in the Public Record Office, 
is an event of unusual interest to imperial historians. Prof. 
Knaplund, of Wisconsin, is to be congratulated and thanked 
for his labour of transcription and for his scholarly introduction 
and notes. 


The Makers of Modern Italy: Napoleon—Mussolini. 
J. A. R. Marriott. (ros. net. Clarendon Press.) 
Forty-three years ago Sir John Marriott—not then a knight— 
published a collection of lectures under the same title as that 
of the present work. This collection of lectures has long been 
out of print. When Sir John, as the result of numerous requests, 
set out to prepare a new edition, he found it necessary to re-write 
the whole book. Hence the present volume is practically a new 
work altogether. In particular it emphasizes with entirely new 
force the important part played by Napoleon I as a unifier of 
Italy, and it adds five completely novel chapters, carrying 
on the story of the making of Italy from 1871 (when the old 
edition stopped) to the Lateran Treaty of 1929. It may be 
commended as an admirable introduction to modern Italian 
history. 


By Sir 


Disarmament and Security since Locarno, 1925-1931: Being 
the Political and Technical Background of the General Dis- 
armament Conference, 1932. By J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT. (12s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is the seventh volume of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s useful 

“ Information Series,” devoted to the study of international 

affairs and to the promotion of the cause of world-peace. It 

sketches the processes of the movement for disarmament from 
the Locarno Agreement of 1925 down to the eve of the Geneva 

Conference of February, 1932. It also records the various 


efforts made to promote a feeling of security throughout the 
war-weary but still terrified world, and to abolish that spirit of 
suspicion and dread which causes nations to hesitate to convert 
their arsenals into factories for the production of perambulators. 
It is a storehouse of succinct information. 


The Social and Political Ideas of some Representative Thinkers 
of the Age of Reaction and Reconstruction, 1815-65 : a Series 
of Lectures delivered at King's College, University of London, 
during the Session 1930-31. Edited by Prof. F. J. C. HEARN- 
SHAW. (8s. Gd. net. Harrap.) 

This volume represents the latest, we believe the seventh, of 
the well-known series of lectures on social and political ideas 
delivered at King’s College, London. Each volume has been 
edited by Prof. Hearnshaw, who has obviously been the guiding 
spirit of the whole enterprise. The present set of lectures well 
maintains the high standard reached by its predecessors, and 
may surpass them in interest to the general reader, because of 
the recency of the times to which they refer. And we assume 
that the lectures were intended for the educated public generally, 
not for the specialists alone. Amid so considerable a diversity 
of subject, any one reader will naturally experience diversity 
of interest. We think, for example, that for one reader who 
will grapple with Dr. Lindsay's brave attempt to interpret 
Hegel's ‘‘ dark sayings and mysterious technical terms,” twenty 
will be found to read with equal pleasure and profit Dr. Frances 
Page’s lecture on Robert Owen, and Mr. R. S. Dower’s on 
J. S. Mill and the Philosophical Radicals. But the whole series 
may be recommended strongly as illuminating the course of 
political thinking during a large part of the nineteenth century. 


The Civilization of France : an Introduction. By E. R. CURTIUS. 
Translated by OLIVE Wyon. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This book, at once learned and lucid, is of a kind which can 
surely do nothing but good at the present time. It is a genuine 
and a sympathetic attempt on the part of a German, who 
writes as an unbiassed man of science, so far as that attitude 
is psychologically possible, to evaluate the French idea of 
civilization, to differentiate it from, and to relate it to, the 
German idea of Kultur, and to trace the outcome in the litera- 
ture, the intellectual life, the religion, and the educational 
system of France. Especially interesting to readers of this 
Journal are the author’s remarks upon French education. At 
a time when some of the shrewdest critics of education in this 
country are condemning our examination system, and recom- 
mending that of Germany, where greater trust is placed in the 
teacher, it is noteworthy that in the bureaucratic and highly 
centralized educational system of France, the individual teacher 
tends to have less than ever to do with the determination of 
syllabuses and the conduct of examinations. A clear and 
universally understood conception of civilization, and the means 
of attaining thereto, seems to have its drawbacks as well as 
its advantages. This book is well worth attentive study, and the 
translator has rendered able assistance to the intending student. 


French History. 
Roman Britain. 
Press.) 
Factors in Modern History. By Dr. A. F. POLLARD. 

Edition, Enlarged. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
The Epic of America. By J.T. ADAMS. (15s. net. 
A Textbook of Modern European History, 1789-1930. 

Dent.) 

A Textbook of Modern English History. By G. W. SOUTHGATE. 

Section I, 1422-1603. (2s. 6d.) Section II, 1603-1783. 

Section ITI, 1783-1930. (3s. 6d. each. Dent.) 


Men and Women of Plantagenet England. By Dorotuy M. 
STUART. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


Histories. By L. Housman and C. H. K. MARTEN. 
Stories of the Middle Ages. (2s. Blackwell.) 

The England of Queen Anne. By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


Archives of British Honduras. 


By E. SAILLeNns. (qs. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 
By R. G. CoLLINGwooD. (6s. net. Clarendon 


Third 


Routledge.) 


(3s. 6d. 


Book III. 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Date 


to a.D. 1800: Being Extracts and Précis from Records, 
with Maps. Edited, with Historical Notes, by Major Sir 
J. A. BurRpon. (7s. 6d. Sefton Praed.) 


Economic Development in the Nineteenth Century: France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States. By the late Prof. 
L. C. A. KNOWLES. (12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
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A History of Spanish Literature. By Dr. E. D. LABORDE. (7s. 6d. 
net. Heinemann.) 

With the increasing study of Spanish in our schools, it has 
become difficult to find the books which meet the need of both 
teachers and pupils. There do exist textbooks on Spanish 
literature, but their suitability for immature minds is questioned, 
for they assume a knowledge on the part of the reader which 
the school student of Spanish does not possess. Here is a book 
by a practised schoolmaster. He has skilfully steered a difficult 
course through the rich and wide sea of Spanish literature, and 
touched at the most important and interesting ports. He has 
not overloaded his ship, in fact he could well have given us a 
little more cargo in the shape of quotation. For a form beginning 
its journey on the path of Spanish literature, this book can be 
recommended. The style is clear and straightforward. 


Classified Revision Exercises in Spanish, with Examples. By E. H. 
Dyke and W. E. C. Cure. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This small book of eighty pages is intended to provide a 
revision course for the school certificate or a similar examination. 
The left-hand pages contain treatment of various grammatical 
points with simple examples, while the right-hand pages contain 
four groups of exercises of progressive difficulty. These exercises 
are very varied, and should be useful in the hands of a good 
teacher. 


Doña Clarines y Mañana de Sol. By S. Y J. ALVAREZ QUINTERO. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Prof. 
S. G. Morley. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

The work of the Quinteros is famed beyond the confines of 
Spain. Their comedies are bright, clean, and of a distinctly high 
standard. This edition of two plays, or rather a play and a 
sketch is well presented for school use—rather too well, as an 
elementary vocabulary should be superfluous for those who can 
read the plays. There is a good introduction and a sufficient 
supply of notes. The book should find an appreciative audience 
in this country. 


Sainte Beuve and the French Romantics: Selected Passages. 


Edited, with Notes, Extracts, and Brief Biographical- 


Sketches by N. S. WILSON. (5s. Hachette.) 

One of the most stirring moments in the life of a young French 
student is when he begins a serious study of the Romantic 
movement and reads its masterpieces. It was the most exciting 
revolt of les jeunes against a worn-out classicism. Mr. Scarlyn 
Wilson has followed his ‘“‘ French Classic Age” with a very 
useful introduction to Romanticism based on the critical articles 
of Sainte Beuve, whose large output of literary portraiture 
started a new school of criticism. After an introduction on the 
Pre-Romantic movement, the author devotes a section to each 
of the great names—Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny, 
Musset, and Gautier. He gives extracts from Sainte Beuve’s 
articles upon them and others from their own works. He ends 
with a chapter on the decline of Romanticism, which, as he says, 
lives still but shorn of its defects and absurdities. Every student 
who needs a sound introduction to this period either for examina- 
tion or other purposes, should read through this book. 


Seventeenth Century French Readings. Revised. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Prof. A. SCHINZ 
and HELEN M. KING. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is a revised edition of a series of extracts from authors 
of the seventeenth century, with the exception of Molière, 
Corneille and Racine. Each author or period is introduced in 
French by an explanation of his importance. A vocabulary 
is added. 


A Handbook to French Examinations : including Hints on Lan- 
guage Study, an Outline of French Grammar, Verb Tables, 
Vocabularies, Miscellaneous Notes, and Details of the Chief 
French Examinations. By E. D. NISBET. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Mr. Nisbet’s book is very necessary at the present time, when 
the teaching of modern languages has often little reference to the 
requirements of public examinations. His first two chapters on 
general hints on language study and on sitting for an examination 
are full of valuable hints to a candidate. With some of them we 
do not agree, but no two teachers use the same methods. For 
instance, he advises the advanced student to read a difficult 
novel by Hugo or Balzac. Although the vocabularies of these 
two authors are very wide, the student would be better advised 
to read extracts from a wide range of authors both in prose and 

try, of which there are many excellent collections such as those 
of Ritchie and Moore or Payen-Payne and Clarke. Mr. Nisbet 


insists very rightly on the keeping of a notebook in which all 
unknown words are inserted, but he suggests that a word should 
be entered again and again until it is known. Others have found 
it better to underline a word that is not recollected and to write 
it out many times on any odd piece of paper. The larger portion 
of the book is taken up with grammar notes for revision. This 
will be chiefly useful to the student who has no teacher, for every 
student needs a complete grammar and if he has a competent 
teacher he will be told what points to underline—or better, to 
insert in his notebook. In giving the rule of the article after en 
he gives three only of the five cases. The rules of the sub- 
junctive are not clearly expressed. He gives a useful set of 
vocabularies but he could have omitted several of the commoner 
words that even an elementary student knows, and filled their 
places with other useful material, such as words to be dis- 
tinguished, difficult spellings, and genders. The summary of 
French literature might well be omitted ; to try to say anything 
of value in four small pages is impossible. He ends with a biblio- 
graphy of useful books, but his small selection shows he is un- 
acquainted with many of the best specimens of modern language 
scholarship. 


Alfred de Musset. Poèmes Choisis. Edited by PHyYLLIs E. 
CRUMP. (3s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press.) 

This is another volume of the University of Manchester series. 
Miss Crump has not had such a mass of poetry to choose from 
as her colleague, but her choice has been as sure. Some of her 
variant readings are interesting. The bibliography is extensive ; 
there is a slight error in printing the name of the Vicomte 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, who did so much for the bibliography 
of the Romantics. The author holds the scales very evenly 
in the eternal question of Alfred and George; if anything, she 
inclines slightly towards her author. 


Lamartine. Pages Choisis. Selections made, with Exercises, 
by A. WILSON-GREEN. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

We may always be sure to have something interesting in a 
book edited by Mr. Wilson-Green. Here he gives us the life 
of Lamartine told by himself fully for his early years and more 
summarily for the later. The extracts are well chosen, and the 
portrait painted by the poet himself stands clearly before us. 

The text is followed by full exercises and selections to be learnt 

by heart, a practice neglected in English schools but not in 

French. Among these he gives some interesting equivalents 

in French and English literature. He compares a distich from 

“ Jocelyn ”: 

“ Et la vie appuyée, appuyant tour à tour, 
Est un fardeau sacré qu’on porte avec amour,” 


with Arnold Bennett’s conclusion to “ Clayhanger’’: “He 
braced himself to the exquisite burden of life.” 
Drop Your Foreign Accent. By G. N. TRENITÉ. (4s. 6d. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 

A useful work on English pronunciation, with some really 
tongue-twisting exercises. 
On Getting Things Learnt: 

Experience. By F. SPENCER. 
Association.) 

Every young teacher, and many older ones, will benefit by 
reading the experiences of that veteran, Dr. Spencer, now in 
retirement from the Board of Education. The Modern Language 
Association has had a very happy thought in re-issuing this 
address which was originally printed in “ Modern I.anguages,”’ 
the organ of the Association. 

A French Course: for Central Schools and Continuation Classes. 
By G. R. CHaFFER. Parts I and II. (1s. od. each. Blackie.) 

Miss Chaffer’s course is intended for central schools and 
evening classes. It is very clearly printed and should prove 
useful to students between 11 and 16. 


Der blinde Passagier. By M. Evtn. Edited with Introduction, 


a Contribution to the Pooling of 
(6d. net. Modern Language 


Notes and Vocabulary by Prof. C. H. BELL. (6s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
An excellent short story for intermediate pupils; it contains 


an adequate introduction on the author, notes, and a full 
vocabulary. 


La Grammaire par les Images. Avec Exercises. By FRANCES M. 
BuTiin. (18. 9d. Dent.) 

Renard à la Cour du Roi: Being Part II of ‘‘ Le Roman de 
Renard.” By L. CHauveau. Edited by ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 
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Nos Petites Pièces. By GABRIELLE L’Honore. (1s. Dent.) 

Marlborough’s German Technical Words and Phrases, in Roman 
Characters, Ideal for Quick Reference. English-German and 
German-English Dictionary. Third Edition. Enlarged and 
Revised. By E. M. Rorrrs. Part I. English-German. 
Part II. German-English. (7s. 6d. net. Marlborough.) 

Die Himmlische Musik. By R. VON WOLKMANN-LEANDER. 
Edited by MaBeEL E. G. Forpb. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

French Composition through Pictures. (8d. net. Evans.) 


Tu Viens en Angleterre. By F. DE GRAND’COoMBE. (15 francs. 
Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France.) 

New Term German Texts. 1. Der Schatz des Kapitans Manchot- 
2. “Es Lebe Nassovien.”” 3. Reichtum der Erde. By H. 
LASALLE and K. WAGENSEIL. (1s. 6d. each. Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 

Exercices de Compréhension de Poésie Francaise, de Lecture et 
de Conversation. By J. D. BERBIERS. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Le Chien Volant. By Mme DE GIRARDIN. Adapted and Edited 
by R. H. PaARDoE. (1s. Nelson.) 


L’Heritiére de Vauclain. By Mme CoLoms. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 


Gros Flo-Flo et le Petit Rip et Autres Contes. By MAGDALEINE 
DU GENESTOUX. Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary by M. A. LEBonnors. Abridged Edition. (1s. Arnold.) 

Simple French. By R. H. LANE. (1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Schottland wie es der Englander Kennt und Sieht: Land, Leute 
und Geschichte, sowie 51 kurze humoristische Erzählungen. 
By P. BENDHEIM and C. B. Davies. Schlüssel zu Schott- 
land wie es der Engländer Kennt und Sieht. (Mannheim, 
Berlin, Leipzig : Bensheimer.) 

A Practical Approach to French. 
Three. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 

The Beginner's French Reader. By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. 
CasaTi. (1s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Un Trio Turbulent. By Gyp. Edited with Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by A. SH1AcH. Abridged Edition. (1s. 6d. 
Arnold.) 


By S. A. RicHarpDs. Book 


Premier Cours de Francais. By E. G. LE GRAND. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

French Commercial and Economic Reader (Lectures Commerciales 
et Economiques): a Modern French Reader for the Use of 


(2s. 6d. 


Students and Business Men. By P. Dupays. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

A Quick-Reference French Grammar. By A. V. IRELAND. (Is. 
Methuen.) 


Le Grand Voyage d'Alain Gerbault: Compiled from the Three 
Volumes *' Seul à travers l'Atlantique,” “ À la Poursuite du 
Soleil,” *“ Sur la Route de Retour.” Edited with a Glossary 
by G. C. HARPER. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Petites Scènes pour Les Jeunes. By GABRIELLE L’Honore. 
(1s. Dent.) 

Colomba. By PROSPER MÉRIMÉE. Reduced to a Vocabulary of 
One Thousand Words by H. E. Forp and R. K. Hicks. 
(1s. gd. Dent.) 

Stories from Andersen. With Exercises and a Vocabulary by 
W. RIPMAN. 2s. 3d. (Dent.) 

Common Errors in German, with Rapid Corvective Exercises. By 
C. H. LEATHER. (1s. gd. Dent.) 

Drei Novellen. By T. Storm. Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by Dr. P. VriJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Meyers Reisen Nach Deutschland: adapted from “ Brush Up 
Your German.”’ With Vocabulary, Annotations, and 
Materials for Free Composition. By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Victor Hugo. Poèmes Choisis. Edited by Mysi£z E. I. ROBERTSON. 
(4s. net. Manchester University Press.) 

The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies by a Number of 
Scholars. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by Prof. W. J. EntwistLte. Vol. II. Year 
Ending 30 June, 1931. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

La Littérature Comparée. By Prof. P. van TIEGHEM. (Relié, 
12fr. Broché, rofr.50. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin.) 

La Littérature Anglaise. By Prof. P. Dottin. (Relié, 12fr. 
Broché, rofr.50. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin.) 


SCIENCE 


James Clerk Maxwell: a Commemoration Volume, 1831-1931. 
Essays by Sir J. J. THomson, M. PLanck, A. EINSTEIN, 
Sir J. LARMOR, Sir J. JEANS, W. GARNETT, Sir A. FLEMING, 
sir O. LopGE, Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, Sir H. Lams. (6s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This series of essays do great credit to a memorable occasion, 
and give an extensive review both of the personal characteristics 
and of the scientific work of Clerk Maxwell. Sir J. J. Thomson 
refers in detail to the early school-days, when Maxwell ‘ was at 
first regarded as shy and rather dull; . . . but about the middle 
of his school career he surprised his companions by suddenly 
becoming one of the most brilliant among them.’ In the several 
essays, we read of his contributions to theoretical physics, 
culminating in his paper on ‘‘ A Dynamical Theory of the Electro- 
magnetic Field ” (1865), which Sir Ambrose Fleming describes 
as one of the greatest productions of the human mind. The 
information, given by Dr. William Garnett and Sir Richard 
Glazebrook, concerning the early days of the Cavendish 
Laboratory is extremely interesting. 


Numerical Examples in Physics. By Dr. W. N. Bonn. (4s. 
Arnold.) 

These examples range in standard from that of a university 
‘First Year ’ course to that required for a degree with Honours. 
The author has also had in mind the student who is subsequently 
going to undertake research work, and certain questions have been 
included because the calculations are useful, though they are not 
typical examination questions. The questions are grouped 
under the following headings : Methods of Calculation, Properties 
of Matter, Heat, Sound, Light, Magnetism and Electricity, and 
Atomic Physics. This is an exceptionally good collection of 
examples, and will be found most useful by those students for 
whom the book is intended. 


Dalradian Geology: the Dalradian Rocks of Scotland and their 
Equivalents in Other Countries. By Prof. J. W. GREGORY. 
(12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The pre-Cambrian rocks of Scotland have for long presented 
immense difficulties to the geologist, and even to-day there are 
great differences of opinion about them. The idea that the 
metamorphic rocks are altered beds of palaozoic age is now 


no longer believed, but the true succession of the various layers 
is still a matter of debate. This account of Dalradian geology 
by Prof. Gregory gives his views on the structure of the High- 
lands and describes many sections in detail, explaining with 
care when and why he differs from other authorities. It is a 
book which sums up our present knowledge of pre-Cambrian 
geology in Scotland and elsewhere, and any one who, in the 
future, wishes to make himself acquainted with this part of 
Scottish geology will have to put this book on his shelves and 
carry it with him if he goes into the field to make up his mind 
on the points in dispute. The book is well written and easy to 
follow, but the small lettering in the printed sections make 
the wording so difficult to read that at times a magnifying glass 
has to be used. 


Wonders of the Earth's Crust. 
Pitman.) 

The object of this book is to interest children in the rocks of 
the earth, their nature, arrangement, contents and uses. Those 
who carry out the instructions in it should have their eyes opened 
and their curiosity aroused. It is clearly written, and at the 
end of each chapter there are numerous suggestions for the 
reader to apply practically the knowledge he has acquired. 


Mincralogy. By F. H. Hatcu. Sixth Edition, Revised. (6s. 
net. Pitman.) 

This textbook needs no introduction to the student; it has 
been of use to thousands. In this edition the tables giving the 
world’s production of the more important ones are brought 
up to date. 


Practical Microscopy. By Prof. L. C. MARTIN and B. K. JoHNsoN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The aim of this book is to enable the microscopist to use his 
instrument intelligently, and thus secure the best results attain- 
able. The technique of preparation of specimens is but briefly 
treated ; optical principles and physical limitations claiming the 
major part of the book. Some knowledge of optics and of 
trigonometry is assumed—more perhaps than is possessed by 
most beginners in biology, though these will profit by the chapter 
on the interpretation of the image. Advanced workers will 
appreciate the inclusion of ultra-violet microscopy. 


By H. E. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. 
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Science and Living Things. By W. B. LITTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
Most of this book is concerned with animal life, plants receiving 
barely a dozen pages. Short illustrated accounts of the vertebrate 
and invertebrate classes and orders follow a brief description of 
the human body. The generally accurate text contains a few 
surprising errors, e.g. red corpuscles in earthworm’s blood. 


The World’s Work in Industry. By W. B. LITTLE. (38. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

The author of this interesting and useful volume is widely 
experienced in the presentation of the facts of applied science 
to the popular reader. He has a number of successful volumes 
to his credit on science in every-day life, and now we have 
a volume on science applied to industry. It is a wide field 
with an enormous scope. Success in such a volume is made 
or marred almost wholly on the criterion of selection—what to 
include and what to omit. On this test the author passes with 
flying colours. His stimulating book opens with a historical 
introduction, passes on to sources of power, then deals with the 
materials of industry—iron, steel, and other metals—and their 
mining and quarrying, and then proceeds naturally to their 
uses—workshop machinery, shipbuilding, the electrical industry 
and the building trades. Now come the applications to human 
life; first, clothing and footwear ; then food and its production, 
leading naturally to the topic of industrial chemistry; and, 
finally, the methods of transport and distribution. A closing 
chapter on the workman through the ages fittingly rounds off 
a cleverly conceived volume which we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to all. A special word of praise is due for the stimulating 
suggestions for exercises and essay work at the ends of the 
chapters. Teacher and pupil alike will find this volume most 
helpful and interesting. 


Post-Primary Science. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. Book III. 
Third Year’s Course. (3s. Harrap.) 

This is the third of a three-year’s course in general science 
for pupils who are not specializing in the subject, and who are 
therefore not proceeding further in it. For such pupils this 
volume well rounds off the work planned for the preceding two 
years. It is written in four parts—'‘ How Matter Behaves ” 
(general physics); * How Matter is Constructed ” (elementary 
chemistry); ‘‘ Energy’’ (in its various forms); and, lastly, 
“Living Things ” (the application to life). The style is good 
and the diagrams and illustrations are well produced. We 
feel that rather too much ground is covered for the time 
suggested, but, apart from this, the book clearly serves its 
purpose well. i 


The Science Masters’ Book: Being Experiments Selected from 
the ‘ School Science Review ” by a Committee of the Science 
Masters’ Association. Part I. Physics. Part II. Chemistry 
—Biology—Conversazione Experiments. Edited and 
arranged by G. H. J. ApDLtam. With the assistance of 
W. H. BARRETT, F. FAIRBROTHER, T. HARTLEY, O. H. 
LATTER, E. J. Moore, G. N. Pincrirr, V. T. SAUNDERS, 
E. G. SAVAGE, A. VASSALL. (7s. 6d. net each. Murray.) 


‘‘ This book,” says the editor, Mr. G. H. J. ADLam, “is 
necessarily a scrap book.” Modesty is becoming in an editor, 
and we will therefore not quarrel with him ; but for our own 
part we should have described the book as an anthology, since it 
consists of a collection of the choicest blooms of the science 
master’s repertoire of experiments. The schoolmaster as a general 
rule—though there have been a few notable and fortunate excep- 
tions—is rarely in a position to carry out elaborate practical 
research, but those who know the science masters of this country 
realize that they exhibit remarkable talent in devising effective 
demonstrations for their lectures and thought-provoking exer- 
cises for their laboratory classes. To pool their resources, so 
that the contributions of each should be available to all, was an 
excellent inspiration, and if it originated, as we suspect, in the 
mind of Mr. Adlam, he is to be congratulated on the idea no 
less than upon the complete success with which he has trans- 
mitted it from potentiality into reality. Every reader will find 
much new to him; more important, the experiments described, 
so far as a critical selection made by the reviewer enables him to 
judge, will all work— an extremely desirable characteristic 
when one is dealing with a sceptical audience of schoolboys. 
To all teachers of elementary science this book will prove an 
invaluable aid : the question for them to decide is not whether 
they can afford it, but whether they can afford to do without it. 
If we may add a special word of praise, it is for the extraordinarily 
ingenious and useful suggestions for experiments and demonstra- 
tions suitable for conversaziones—functions that in themselves 
are as admirable as pleasurable, but that tax the science master’s 
inventive genius to a degree that may become nearly intolerable. 
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Manual of Meteorology. Vol. IV. Meterological Calculus : 
Pressure and Wind (a Revised Edition of Part IV, 1919). 
By Sir Napier SHaw, with the Assistance of ELAINE 
AUSTIN. (30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Sir Napier Shaw’s great work on Meteorology is now completed 
by the publication of Volume IV. This volume is a revision 
of Part IV (published in 1919) together with four supplementary 
chapters, dealing with introductory matters and a general 
summary of the theory of atmospheric circulation. It deals 
mainly with the dynamics of the atmosphere; starting from 
first principles with Newton's laws as applied to atmospheric 
motion, and leading up to the determination of pressure- 
gradients, winds, eddies, squalls, and similar phenomena at 
different heights. There are also important sections dealing 
with the theory of cyclones and anti-cyclones. The equations of 
motion and other mathematical formulae are given in full 
but without any attempt at proof. They are merely stated, 
with explanations as to their significance, and then applied to 
the problems in hand; any one interested in their derivation 
being referred to original sources. This method renders the 
mathematical portion of the book (not very lengthy) singularly 
pleasant and easy reading. In the work as a whole the author 
has eminently achieved his object of giving ‘an idea of the 
general problem of the meteorology of the globe and of the material 
and methods which are available for its solution.” 


General Physics for Home Economic Students. By Prof. F. G. 
PERSON. (15s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 

Inside Information, or, The Astonishing Adventures of Richard 
Albert Stanley Jones. By MARGARET BAKER. (6d. James.) 


Health-Ways : a Reader for Schools. By W. G. LAMBERT. (2s. 
Methuen.) 

Science in Housecraft. By E. M. HEDDEN. Book Two. (is. 6d. 
Dent.) 


Intermediate Electrical Theory. By H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH 
(10s. 6d. Dent.) 

Thermionic Vacuum Tubes and their Applications. 
E. V. APPLETON. (3s. net. Methuen.) 

School Certificate Magnetism and Electricity. By Dr. H. Toms. 
(5s. -Pitman.) 

Wonders of the Sky. By Mary Proctor. (6d. Warne.) 

Is ita Boy? Sex-Determination according to Superstition and to 
Science. By Prof. F. Okland. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Practical Science for Seniors. By G. W. MANFIELD. (Book I, 
1s. 4d. Book II, 1s. 6d. Book III, 2s. Macmillan.) 

Applied Chemistry : a Practical Handbook for Students of House- 
hold Science and Public Health. By Prof. C. K. TINKLER 
and HELEN MASTERS. Vol. II. Foods. Second Edition, 
Revised. (15s. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

Steel and its Practical Applications. By W. Barr and A. J. K. 
HONEYMAN. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

The Invertebrata : a Manual for the Use of Students. By L. A. 
BorRRADAILE and F. A. Potts. With Chapters by Prof. 
L. E. S. EaAstHaAm and J. T. SAUNDERS. (25s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Togo, my Squirrel, and his Lady-friend Buda, his Successor Tim, 
and Dinah and the Owls. By E. L. TURNER. (3s. 6d. net. 
Arrowsmith.) 

The Great Biologists. By Sir J. A. THOMSON. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Hygiene of the Home: a New Course in Experimental Home 
Science. By A. H. WHIPPLE. (2s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

Science To-day and To-morrow: Compiled from a Series of 
Lectures delivered at Morley College. (8s. 6d. net. Williams 
& Norgate.) 

The Biochemistry of Muscle. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 

Scientific Riddles. By Sir J. A. THOMSON. (10s. 6d. net. Williams 


By Prof.. 


By Dr. DorotHy M. NEEDHAM. 


_& Norgate.) 
The Wonder World: a Simple Introduction to Biology. By 
A.G. WHYTE. (1s. 6d. net. Watts.) 


A Book of General Science. 
Toronto : Macmillan.) 


By M. J. HILToNn. (7s. 6d. net. 


We have heard much in the past few months of the Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson or Lewis Carroll, author of ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,” and the Oxford UNIVERSITY Press has produced a 
“ Handbook ” of his literature, by Sidney H. Williams and 
Falconer Madan. The February issue of the Periodical, the 
organ of the Oxford University Press, contains long extracts, 
with illustrations, from this book, which describe several inci- 
dents from the life of this learned mathematician, and prince of 
children’s story-tellers. 
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The Great Amphibium : Four Lectures on the Position of Religion 
ina World Dominated by Science. By J. NEEDHAM. (6s. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

This is a book of real importance ; it deals in masterly fashion 
with what is perhaps the most pressing problem of the day—how 
is organized religion to survive in a world increasingly dominated 
by science ? The author is fully alive to the claims and influence 
of the scientific spirit, but he sees the danger of its exclusive 
dominance. The following extract illuminates the author’s 
position: ‘‘ The best man is the man who is friendly to, even if 
he himself cannot enter into, each one of the great forms of human 
experience, and the worst man is the man who is willing and 
desirous of throwing all but one form of experience on to the 
scrap-heap. But it is not as if fanatical men of religion were the 
danger of the Middle Ages ; it is not as if fanatical men of science 
were the danger now; it is rather that in any given period the 
dominant form of experience subtly interpenetrates the whole of 
life, insinuating itself into logic, introducing its own concepts into 
practical atfairs, and colouring the whole situation with its own 
particular tint. This is why it seems to me that it is now more 
necessary than ever before to participate actively in religious 
rites, and to maintain firmly the fundamental validity of the 
religious experience as a characteristic activity of the human 
spirit ” (page 42). The book deserves to be widely read. The 
four essays which make up the book deal with the following topics : 
Religion in a world dominated by Science; the Inadequacy of 
Scientific Deism ; Biology as a field of contest between Aristotle 
and Plato; Religion and the Scientific Worker. 


The Approach to Religious Education: in Sunday School and 
Day School. By Dr. B. A. YEAXLEE. (48. net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

This interesting study might perhaps be entitled ‘' The 
Philosophy of a Good Teacher’s Life.” The scope of the book 
can be seen from the subjects dealt with which are formulated 
as follows :—Life and Growth: the Biological Approach ; Body, 
Mind, and Spirit: the Psychological Approach; The World of 
Science and the World of the Soul: the Philosophical Approach ; 
God the Supreme Educator: the Biblical Approach; The 
Heart of Christian Teaching: the Theological Approach ; The 
Vocation and Training of the Teacher: The Personal Approach. 
The book is well articulated and documented. 


Peterborough Diocesan Syllabus of Church Catechism and Prayer 
Book Instruciion. (8d. Murby.) 

Yet another well-arranged and properly graded syllabus. 
It deserves careful study by teachers. 


Heroes of Faith and Knowledge. By EVELYNE D. Scott. (2s. 
Harrap.) 

The author in this popular collection of biographical 
sketches for children includes in her gallery Moses, Confucius, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Louis Pasteur, and General Booth. The 
book is elementary, and suitable for those for whom it is 
intended. 


Survivals of Roman Religion. 
Harrap.) 

This exceedingly interesting and attractive work traces 
various “‘ survivals ’’ of pagan elements in popular Christianity, 
and incidentally shows its indebtedness to earlier pagan religion. 
Such subjects are dealt with as: Gods of the Family; Serpent 
Worship ; Gods of Marriage ; Gods of Flocks and Herds ; Gods 
of Agriculture; Medieval Devils; the Mother of the Gods; 
Adonis and the Cradle of Jesus; Prayer and Adoration, &c. 
The treatment of these themes, though sometimes slight, is 
arresting and suggestive. It will stimulate its readers, and 
deserves a wide circulation. 


The Bible and its Background. By Prof. C. H. Dopp. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This little book by a distinguished scholar embodies a series 
of addresses broadcast in the spring of last year. The subjects 
dealt with are: How did the books of the Bible come to be 
written ? and How did they come to form a “ Canon” or col- 
lection of sacred books ? These are expounded in a series of 
six chapters. The Bible is rightly understood to include the 
Apocrypha. The book is popular in the best sense, and deserves 
to have a wide circulation. 

Ancient Beliefs tn the Immortality of the Soul, with Some Account 
of their Influence on Later Views. By C. H. Moore. (5s. 
net. Harrap.) 

The author of this attractive book wisely limits himself to 
the positive affirmations of belief in a future life of some sort, 


By Prof. G. J. Larina. (5s. net. 


(2s. 6d. 


ignoring the denials of belief, such as Epicureanism. The 
following are dealt with : Homer, Orphism, Eleusinian Mysteries, 
Plato, Aristotle, Stoicism, Neoplatonism, Eastern Mysteries, 
Early Christianity, Gnostics, Clement, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Macarius, Pseudo-Dionysius, Augustine, Summary of Greek 
Philosophic Influences, Thomas Aquinas, Christian Mystics, 
the Modern Period. The volume is one to be kept and studied. 


The Bible for Youth. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
R. C. GILLIE and R. J. Rerp. Part I. The Old Testament. 
(3s. 6d.) Part II. The New Testament. (2s. 3d. Nelson.) 
These two volumes contain a very full selection from the 
text of the Old and New Testaments accompanied by introduc- 
tions and brief notes. The whole work is intended to meet the 
needs of young students between the ages of 14 and 18. The 
passages are set forth in the light of moderate criticism. There 
are some useful maps and tables. As the extracts are printed 
in full they occupy a very considerable amount of space (Vol. I, 
pp. xi + 666; Vol. II, pp. viii + 336). This feature will 
commend the volumes to teachers. The books are remarkably 
cheap. 


The Church and English Life : Sermons by the Right Rev. Dr. B. 
Pollock. (2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

In this volume Dr. Pollock has printed some twenty-one 
sermons delivered on various occasions. They are divided into 
four parts. Part I, “ The Church and the Nation,” deals with 
the church’s relation to the larger life of the English community, 
including those across the seas. One of these sermons has for 
its theme Christian Patriotism. Part II is headed “ The English 
Church: Youth and Education,” and includes sermons on 
school and home, public school religion, &c. The last sermon in 
this part is entitled “ Punishment, Human and Divine.” Part 
III is headed ‘‘ Doctrine in the English Church,” and contains 
among others a discourse on Truth and Symbol. Part IV appears 
under the heading ‘* Worship,” and includes a sermon on Christian 
Marriage, and one on Fellowship with the Departed. Dr. Pollock 
is eminently sane in his outlook. He has an eye for large issues, 
is tolerant and many-sided. He believes in our National Church, 
and thinks it owes it genius largely to its close and intimate 
growth with the life of the English people. 


Hosea. By Dr. L. E. Binns. Amos. By E. C. RatciirF. (1s 
net.) The Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. E. J. BICKNELL. 
(1s. 6d. net.) Offprints from “ A New Commentary on 
Holy Scripture.” (S.P.C.K.) 

These little books are reprints from the one-volume 
commentary on the Bible, edited by the late Bishop Gore. 
They are intended primarily for schools taking the Higher 
Certificate, for which these books are prescribed in 1932. Their 
issue in this form is both timely and useful. 


The Church in the Roman Empire. By P. GARDNER-SMITH. 
(2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

This is another volume of the excellent series which has 
already been noticed in these columns. It surveys the conditions 
which made it possible for early Christianity to expand in the 
Roman Empire, and traces the manner of such expansion. The 
subject is treated in ten chapters which includes discussions of 
life in the Early Church, the Growth of the Church’s Creed, 
Monasticism, &c. The book is readable and very cheap. 


A Short Handbook of Public Worship tn the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion, for the Clergy, Church Councillors, 
and the Laity in General. By Prof. P. DEARMER. Written 
at the Request of and in Collaboration with the Worship 
and Order Group, and Published with their Full Approval. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Clarendon Bible. Old Testament. Vol. V. Judaism tn the 
Greek Period: from the Rise of Alexander the Great to the 
Intervention of Rome (333 to 63 B.c.). By Rev. Dr. G. H. 
Box. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades : Extracted and Trans- 
lated from the Chronicle of Ibn Al-Qalanist. By Prof. H. A. R. 
GIBB. (15s. Luzac.) 

Christianity. By Dr. E. Bevan. (2s. 6d. net. Butterworth.) 

Personal Problems of Conduct and Religion. By J. G. MCKENzrE. 
(5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Saint George’s Service Book for Schools. (2s. 6d. St. Christopher 
Press. S.P.C.K.) 


(Continued on page 270) 
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POSTAL TUITION 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 


SOME RECENT SUCCESSES 


INTERS. (External) 
193I 


204 159 


MATRICULATION 
1931 


B.A. 


(External) 1925- 5-31 (External) 1925-31 (External) 1925-31) (External) 1925-3! 


145 | 


B. Sc.ECON.| B. COM. 


121°| 130' 


* Representing MORE THAN HALF the successful candidates. t Including the ONLY HONOURS awarded in 1929 


PROSPECTUS FREE 


with Specimen Lesson (please mention Exam.) from the Secretary, Department E1, 


GA olsen Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS: DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


LTD, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF SPANISH 

LIVERPOOL and SANTANDER, August, 1932 
Full prospectuses of both Schools, and of the Certificate of 
Spanish Studies, now obtainable. Lectures in Literature, 
History, Phonetics, &c. Conversation groups. Graded classes. 
Special class in each School for Beginners. Reduction in 
fees for early enrolment. Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


STUDY GERMAN IN GERMANY 


Two 27-day Courses for ladies and gentlemen, 
APRIL and MAY, 1932. 


Rapid Mastery of German. Coaching for Examinations. 
Full Board and Tuition, RM. 215. Reduction for Teachers. 
Prospectus free— 

DECKER’S, Rolandseck-on-the-Rhine, 21-22 Koblenzer Strasse. 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 
July 18—October 12 


FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practica] and Phonetic 
Classes. Excursions.—French Certificates. 


For particulars apply to SECRÉTARIAT de la Faculté des 
Lettres, J.E., Lausanne. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DANCE, MIME AND THEATRECRAFT 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


July 28 to August 12, 1932 (inclusive) 


Directors : 
RUBY GINNER and IRENE MAWER 


For particulars and schedules of daily Classes and Lectures 
apply to: 
THE SECRETARY, 
The Ginner-Mawer School, 
Frobisher 2767. Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 5. 


Sw Sy TY LS 


TO ORGANIZERS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


THE INSTITUTE IN THE 
Garden. Tennis Courts. 


HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 
Gymnasium. Library and Lecture Halls 
available for the holding of a SUMMER SCHOOL, from August 1 
to September 10, 1932. Midday meal and tea can be provided on the 
premises. Arrangements for “boarding in the district can be made. 
For terms apply to: 

The Principal, The Tae 


Central Square, Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, N.W. 


Telephone: Speedwell 2695. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN TEACHERS 
OLLERUP, DENMARK 


AUGUST 1-20 or 1-13, 1932 


Conducted (in English) by SVEND HOLTZE at Niels Bukh’s School of Physical 
Education. Gymnastics, Games, Swimming, Dancing. 


Fee: £9 108. (three weeks); £6 108. (two weeks), inclusive. 
Particulars, apply H. P. CRABTREE, 43 Hildaville Drive, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


For other important 


SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
see pages 211, 232, 258, 269, and 271 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


(1) The Whipsnade Zoo and its Inmates. 
(3s. 6d. net. Black.) 
(2) Friends of Mankind. By D. ENGuisuH. (1s. 6d. R.S.P.C.A.) 
In their different ways both these books well deserve to be 
known by boys and girls at school, as well as by older folk. 
We say ‘‘in their different ways,” because the Whipsnade book 
includes descriptions of creatures that cannot exactly be 
described as friends of mankind—wolves and bears, wild horses 
and bisons, for example. Mr. Berridge has written an admirable 
book, convenient to handle and to consult, a page of photo- 
graphy (forty pages in all) opposite a page of description, the 
book-production excellent, and the price low. Mr. English, 
with a more consciously ethical aim, has also done well. As 
Dr. Cyril Norwood remarks in his foreword, there is little inten- 
tional cruelty to animals in this country, but a good deal that 
is caused by ignorance and want of thought. To such causes 
Mr. English supplies a corrective, by telling in simple language 
something of the nature and habits of cats and dogs, horses and 
donkeys, oxen and sheep and goats, pigs and poultry. The 
book is enlivened by sixteen interesting illustrations. 


Everyman's Encyclopaedia. In Twelve Volumes. Vol. IX. 
Mastiff-Palissy. Vol. X. Palitana-Rock Crystal. New and 
Revised Edition. (5s. 6d. net per vol. Dent.) 

We have already commented on this attractive and inexpen- 
sive encyclopaedia. Two further volumes still remain to be 
published, and the set of twelve, together with the volume of 
Maps accompanying it, would make a useful addition to any 
bookcase. 


Clothing : Simplicity—Economy for the School Girl. By Prof. 
Laura I. Batpt and HELEN D. HARKNESS. (Ios. 6d. net. 
Lippincott.) 

Written for the senior school girl this book will help her to 
appreciate line, form, and colour in clothing, to guide her in 
the choice of fabrics, ready-made garments and acgessories, 
and to help her to make her own clothes. An excellent section 
on ‘‘ Selection ’’ deals with line and colour and the suitability 
of styles to various types. A very instructive chapter on fabrics 
is also included. The table of materials here, with widths, 
descriptions, &c., would have been still more valuable if the 
English names could have been noted when these are not the 
same. In the section on “ Construction,” the adaptation of 
commercial patterns and the various processes in garment-making 
are given. This is also a good section, though some of the 
stitches are taken rather differently from our methods, e.g. 
overcasting and buttonholing worked from right to left, and 
some of the processes and diagrams are not very detailed. The 
final part on ‘‘ Care,” including economy, equipment, travelling 
accessories, renovation, &c., is most useful and practical. 


Felt Toys. By Erste MOCHRIE and I. P. RosEAMAN. (2s. The 
Dryad Press.) 

This is a delightful little book. Full instructions and illus- 
trations are given for making eight soft toys, with the necessary 
patterns, in a pocket, at the back of the book. The quantities 
of material, stuffing, &c., are given for each, and there is a note 
showing how to enlarge the patterns if required. It is suggested 
that when each toy is made, the worker should study a live 
example or good photograph to get the possible effect and inci- 
dentally to add to its educational value. The book can be 
cordially recommended for teachers, workers in Women’s 
Institutes, and any one interested in the subject. 


By W. S. BERRIDGE. 


An Editor Looks at Russia: one Unprejudiced View of the Land 
of the Soviets. By R. Lona. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Board of Education. Examinations in Art. Lists of Successful 
Candidates, Awards, Examiners’ Reports and Examination 
Papers, 1931. (2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition 
of the Institution for the Year Ending June 30, 1930. ($2.00. 
Washington : Government Printing Office.) 

Education (Scotland). Statistical Lists of Grant-Earning Day 
Schools and Institutions, and of Continuation Classes and 
Central Institutions for the Year 1930-1931. (2s. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Production and Trade of Malta. Prepared in the Statistics and 
Intelligence Branch of the Empire Marketing Board. (2d. 
net. H.M.S.O.) 

Kenya Colony and its Coffee Industry. By H. F. BARGMAN. 


The Modernian: a History of the Leeds Modern School, 1845- 
1931. Edited by E. E. Buttus. (1s. Leeds: The Waverley 


Press.) 
Needlework for the Sentor Schools. By GERTRUDE FEARNSIDE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Evans.) 


Sociology. By Prof. E. R. Groves. (4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 
History of Fire and Flame. By Ò. C. pe C. Eris. (15s. net. 
The Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship, with the International 


Fellowship of Literature. London Agents: Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 

Answers to Continuous Book-Keeping Exercises. By F. J. 
ROSEVEAR. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 

Health and the Home. By Httpa M. Hatiipay. (9d. Oxford 


University Press.) 

Behind Mud Walls in India. By CHARLOTTE and W. H. WISER. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Bookbinding : for Teachers, Students and Amateurs. 
MARJORIE FORSYTH. (6s. net. Black.) 

Simplified Cookery and Dietetics. By MARGARET D. SHIELL. 
(5s. net. Routledge.) 

A Manual of Children’s Libraries. By W.C. B. SAYERS. (1os. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Social Life in Ancient Egypt. Religious Life in Ancient Egypt. 
By Sir W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. Re-issues. (3s. 6d. net. 
each. Constable.) 

The English Traveller in France, 1698-1815. 
MAXWELL. (15s. net. Routledge.) 

The National Opportunity : a Fresh Call for Service—an Address 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, delivered at the Royal Albert 
Hall on January 27, 1932. (od. National Council of Social 
Service.) 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. Thirteenth 
Annual Report (for the Year 1930-31) Submitted by the 
Executive Committee to the Trustees on February 10, 1932. 

The Lancet Commission on Nursing Appointed in December, 
1930, to Inquire into the Reasons for the Shortage of Candi- 
dates, Trained and Untrained, for Nursing the Sick in General 
and Special Hospitals throughout the Countrv, and to Offer 
Suggestions for making the Service more Attractive to Women 
suitable for this Necessary Work. Final Report. (2s. 6d. 
net. The Lancet, Ltd.) 

University of London, University College. Report of the Univer- 
sity College Committee (february, 1931-February, 1932), 
with Financial Statements (for the Session 1930-31) and 
other Documents, for Presentation to the Court and the Senate. 

Annual Report on Public Instruction in Burma for the Year 
1930-31. (Rs. 1.40 = Is. 11d. Rangoon: Government 
Printing and Stationery.) 

The Jersey Society in London. Occasional Publications, No. VII. 
Victor Hugo in Jersev. By DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 

Canada, 1932: the Official Handbook of Present Conditions and 
Recent Progress. (Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) 

League of Nations. International Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute. Report to the Council on the Fourth 
Session of the Governing Body of the Institute, held at Rome 
on October 13 and 14, 1931. 


By K. 


By CONSTANTIA 


EXPERIMENT WITH EDUCATIONAL Fi_mMs.—The Erith Edu- 
cation Committee has published a report on an interesting 
experiment carried out with the co-operation of the Erith 
Picture House, and the staffs of the schools. The experiment 
consisted of four performances of about two hours each, in 
which silent films obtained from the Empire Marketing Board, 
the Union of South Africa, the Canadian Department, and the 
Educational Films Bureau and descriptive talking films, hired 
from Visual Education, Ltd., were displayed to children from 
the senior school departments in the area. The children were 
mainly those in Standard VI and upward, and about 1,000 
to 1,100 children attended each performance. In some cases, 
notes on some of the films had been circulated to the schools, 
but in most cases the subjects were not previously prepared. 
After each film performance there was “follow-up” work in 
the schools. Each child was asked to select a film from each 
programme and write an essay on it. The selections gave an 
indication of the relative interest aroused by varying tvpes of 
films and, consequently, some evidence of their educative value. 
From this information much can be gleaned as to the best type 
of film to use in teaching or in illustrating lessons by moving 
pictures. The report closes with a summary of suggestions and 
opinions. 
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UMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 211, 232, 258, and 269 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


VACATION COURSE IN 


Education will be held from August 1 to 
August 27, 1932. Itis open to both men and women 
and is not confined to members of the University. 

Graduates with seven years’ efficient and full time 
service as teachers in approved schools may be 
admitted to the Examination for the University 
Diploma in Education without further residence. 

Apply to THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 
HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 

Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 

language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

B.— GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 


ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. ; BOTH COURSES. 
12 weeks 230 fre. 180 frs 850 fre 
8 op 200 38 150 [5] 309 LA] 
6 n 170 ,, 120 ,, 250 ., 
4 » 150 ,, 110 ,, 220 |, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 

SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 

DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
“Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes ”' for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


Kent Summer School for Teachers 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 
Fourteenth Year: August 13-27, 1932 
Principal: Dr. E. ALEC WOOLF. 


The Modern (Central) School, its Aims, Organi- 
zation, and Curriculum, including special 
courses in English, History, Geography, General 
Science with a Biological aspect, Modern 
Languages and Religious Knowledge. 

anization and Methods in Infant and Junior 
ools. A subsidiary course in Speech Training 
for members of the above two courses. 

Physical Education in Senior Giris’ and in 

unior and Infant Schools. 

Arts and Crafts, including courses in Design, 
Woodwork, Metalwork, Needlework, Bookbinding, 
Lettering, and Lino-block cutting, and Weaving. 
Optional Courses in Folk Dancing and Swimming. 

Excursions to places of interest. 
Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, and other amenities 


Residence for Students provided in the College. 


Prospectus may be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Springfield, Maidstone. 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE | ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 


A residential Vacation Course for men and women 
teachers will be held at the Training College, Bingley, 
Yorkshire, July 27 to August 10, 1932. The course is 
designed to meet the requirements of teachers 
generally, but the needs of those who teach or expect 
to teach in Senior Schools will receive particular 
attention. 

SENIOR SCHOOLS; Prof. Sir PERCY NUNN, 
D.Sc., LL.D., Litt.D. 
JUNIOR SCHOOLS: Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH, 


INFANT AND NURSERY SCHOOLS : Miss M. 
DRUMMOND, M.A. 

ENGLISH: G. N. Pocock, Esq., M.A. 

HISTORY : D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS : Miss T. Day, M.A. 

BIOLOGY: Prof. R. DouGLas LAURIE, M.A., 
F.Z.S. 

MUSIC: To be arranged. 

BOOKBINDING : Miss C. RENNARDS. 

ORGANIZED GAMES: Miss A. THORPE, 
Diploma of the Bergman Österberg Physical 
Training College, Dartford. 

Special. Lectures will be given by, among others, 
P. B. BALLARD, Esq., M.A., D.Litt., and Prof. A. 
HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., F.S.A. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence, and each will be provided with a bed- 
sitting room. The fee, reduced this vear, is £5 12s. 6d. 
and covers both tuition and board-residence. Cheap 
travelling facilities will be available. 

A handbook, containing full particulars of the 
Course, will shortly be ready and will be sent gratis 
on application to the EDUCATION OFFICER, County 
Hall, Waketield, Yorks. 


University of Besancon 


Institut de Langue et de Civilization Francaises 

for Foreign Students 

VACATION COURSES, 1932 (July to October) 

PERMANENT COURSES (November, 1932, to 

June, 1933) 

FRENCH LANGUAGE--THEORETICAL AND APPLIED 
PHONETICS—ELOCUTION— TRA NSLATION—EXPLA- 
NATION OF PASSAGES—PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
(Conversation, Correspondence, &c.). 

LECTURES (Literature, History, Geography, Art, 
Civilization, &c.). EXAMINATIONS (for the 
Certiticat d'Etudes Fran aises). 

Excursions. The most picturesque centre in the 
French JURA (within easy reach of Switzerland). 

SOCIALS--CASINO DES BAINS SALINS. 

CITE UNIVERSITAIRE (Students’ Hostel). 
prices, modern comforts.) 

Half-rate Fares on French Railways. 
For all information apply to: M. LE SECRETAIRE 

GENERAL DE L'INSTITUT, Université, 30-32 rue 

Mégevand, Besancon, France. 


NANCY 


Ville d’Art—Station Thermale—Grand 
Centre de Tourisme à proximité des 
Vosges. 


Cours spéciaux de Vacances, com- 
portant le voyage à prix réduit, du 
4 Juillet au 24 Septembre, 

Pour le programme détaill >, s'adresser : 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 
56 Haymarket, Londres, S.W. 1 


(Moderate 


EDUCATION and SUPPLY OF BIOLOGISTS : The 4drisory 


Committee's Report 


* It will, if acted upon, form a landmark in the struggle for the recognition of 
biology as a subject of prime importance to the development of the resources of the 


Empire, the , well- -being of the community, and to the cultural value of the school 


curriculum.’ 


See The Journal of Education for March, 1932. 


OF LATIN TEACHING 


16th Summer School 
at City of Leeds Training College 
August 29 to September 9, 1932 


DIRECTOR : F. R. DALE, Esq., City of London School. 


Demonstration Class (Direct 
Method). 


Reading and Oral Practioe, 
Phonetics. 


Lectures, Discussions, &c. 


For further particulars apply to— 


Miss M. F. MOOR, 10 Church Street, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 


The English 
Folk Dance and Song Society 


SUMMER TERM 
April 22-July 4, 1932 
Classes, Members’ Evenings, &c. 
Dancing in the Parks : 


June 1} Hyde Park 3 and 7 p.m. 
June 15 Hampstead Heath 7.45 p.m. 
June 25 Greenwich Park 3 and 6.30 p.m. 
July 2 Hyde Park 3 and 7 p.m. 
July 6 Hampstead Heath 7.45 p.m. 


All particulars from : 
THE SECRETARY, 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
_© Cecil Sharp House, 
2 Regent's Park Road, N.W.1 
Tel.: Gulliver 2206. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Vacation Courses in Physical Training will be held 
at the Grammar School, Ilkley, Yorkshire, from 
August 1-13, 1932. 

The following courses will be included : 


For Women: 
Course A: A gencral course for women teachers 
in elementary schools and all who teach 
physical training without gymnastic apparatus. 


Course B: A special course for women teachers 
in senior schools, junior technical schools and 
evening institutes, and all who use simple 
portable apparatus. 


For Men: 


Course C: A first course for men who teach or 
intend to teach physical training in senior 
schools, junior technical schools, and evening 
institutes. 


Course D: A second course for men teachers 
who have attended a course similar in type to 
Course C. 


Course E: A first course for men teachers in 
secondary schools. 


A handbook containing full particulars of the 
courses may be obtained gratis on application to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, 
Yorks. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littcrature, civilisation, et commerce 
francais méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire : 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 
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MACMILLAN 


Volumes I to III now ready. 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized Authorities in 
Education and Edited by E. J. S. LA Y. 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in full colour. 
Price £6. (Sold only in sets.) 


Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 


THE ART OF TEACHING ENGLISH. Lectures and Papers 


By J. H. FOWLER, M.A., Editor of the ‘ English Literature Series.” 5s. net. 


“ Mr. Fowler often makes detailed practical suggestions as should be most helpful in the classroom. This learned volume should be added 
to the teachers’ library in all schools.''"—Head Teachers’ Revie 


LITERATURE OLD AND NEW 


Prose Readers for Junior Schools. By KATE and E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. Book I, 1s. 9d.; Book II, 2s. ; 
Book III, 2s. 3d. 
“ The dramatic quality of every story is markedly high, and children will respond readily to this appeal. The exercises are valuable, and will 
stimulate the intelligent application of an enlarged vocabulary. The illustrations are good, and the type, paper, and ‘binding attractive and service- 
able. Altogether a worthy book.” —The New Schoolmaster. 


ESSAY AND LETTER WRITING 


With models and outlines. By F. H. BROOKSBANK, B.A., formerly of the Egyptian Ministry of Education- 
Second Edition, revised. 3s. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By Sir GEORGE ANDERSON, C.S.I., formerly Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab, and the Rt. Rev. 
HENRY WHITEHEAD, D.D., Bishop of Madras, 1899-1922. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ This weighty little volume contains, besides criticism gathered from official reports, constructive proposals on a subject which lies very deep 
at the roots of the present unhappy state of India. It is worthy of careful attention." —Church Times. 


THE EMPIRE GEOGRAPHIES FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


By E. J. S. LAY. Illustrated. 


Book [. TREASURES FROM LAND AND SEA. Paper, 1s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Book II. LIFE IN CANADA AND AUSTRALASIA, Paper, 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth, ts. gd. 


PERLEN DEUTSCHER DICHTUNG (Gems of German Poetry) 


Containing Poems and Passages from Classical Plavs. Selected, Edited, and Recorded on Linguaphone Gramophone 
Records, by OTTO SIEPMANN. 3s. 6d. net. 


We cannot commend the volume too highly. It is well printed on good paper, and at 3s. 6d. is within the reach of all students of German 


THE JUNIOR BOOK-KEEPER 


By L. BRADBURY DALEY. 2s. 6d. 


“ An elementary work for beginners taking them up to the standard of the elementary certificate of the recognized examining bodies. Quite 
a handy volume at a reasonable price containing good instruction.'’—J/nstitute of Bouk-Keepers’ Journal. 


SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


For First-Year Students in Secondary and other Schools. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS FOR GENERAL 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


(Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) 
By J. A. CRABB, B.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, Tottenham County School. 2s. 


o*s Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD Press, St. Albans; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. è 
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Secondary School Problems 
V.—HOME WORK 


H. BarsBer, B.A., LL.D., formerly Headmaster, 
The Modern School, Leeds 


MONG the secondary school problems to be dealt with 
in this series of articles, home work is probably the 
least attractive. Teachers’ conferences never invite the 
educational pundits to talk about it, and its practice is 
rarely discussed except among teachers in their staff rooms, 
where they often differ strongly about the amounts to be 
set in their various subjects. There is no settled opinion 
or doctrine about its methods. Parents sometimes com- 
plain, and a very few may even venture to write to school 
governors, education committees, or very rarely to local 
newspapers. But the subject is regarded as a purely 
domestic one, which each school can settle for itself. Home 
work is an established custom, and very few teachers think 
it would be wise to dis-establish it, though a good many 
may think it would be better for their pupils to have less 
of it. A majority no doubt feel that it is indispensable 
under the present examination system, even if they are 
not quite convinced that it is absolutely necessary for 
their pupils’ welfare. 

Our secondary education has its roots in the past in our 
ancient grammar schools, and though we cannot be said 
to have a complete and consistent system covering the 
space between primary and university training, yet we 
are nearer to it than we have ever been. The newer schools 
are learning much from the old, and the old something 
from the new. They are beginning to get nearer to each 
other in aims and ideals. But it is doubtful whether it 
will be the best thing for their development, that they 
should find themselves under the increasing domination of 
a rather rigid examination system which drives them along 
the same groove. 


By W. 
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That teachers are quite aware of the difficulties which 
surround the problem of home work in secondary schools 
is shown by the fact that both the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters and the Association of Assistant Mis- 
tresses have been recently inquiring into the methods of 
dealing with it in the schools where their members are 
employed. The questionnaire of the I.A.A.M. was sent out 
in 1928, and a brief summary of the replies published in 
the same year. Quite recently the A.A.M. has sent out 
another series of questions to 960 schools in which it has 
members. The report on the replies is not yet published. 

The most striking feature in the I.A.A.M. report is the 
small number of schools which answered the inquiries. ’ 
The forms issued are said to have been over 1,000. 
Assuming that 1,000 reached their destinations, the number 
of replies received (355) was only 35°5 per cent, or just 
over one in three. This seems to suggest that in two-thirds 
of the schools the staffs preferred not to answer the ques- 
tions. In some cases probably there was a serious objection 
to any form of inquiry which involved compiling statistics, 
while in others there was an unwillingness to formulate 
expressions of opinion, since they were not likely to express 
the views of the majority of the staff, much less their 
unanimous verdict. The oft-repeated claim for “ freedom, 
elasticity, and variety ’’ may still, in some schools, be the 
excuse for not publishing facts and opinions on a vexatious 
subject which many heads of schools prefer to regard as 
nobody’s business but their own. Apparently, about a 
third said, “ We all dislike questions about our work 
(unless we set them ourselves), but if the I1.A.A.M. thinks 
the facts and opinions it will gather can be of any use to 
its members, let us answer them.” The question then 
arises whether the inquiry produced results which fairly 
represent the conditions in most of the schools, as only 
one-third replied. Can we say ex paucis disce omnes ? 
Not exactly, perhaps, but we are probably able by a 
survey at least to learn what are the general conditions in 
the schools and the difficulties they have to meet. 

One fact that emerges at once from the figures is the 
wide divergence in the practice of different schools. These 
wide differences in practice seem to be due to widely 
different points of view. For while in some schools long 
hours per week are explained by the fact that at the week- 
end more home work is expected, in others home work is 
then reduced. The total number of hours per week 
expected for school and home work varies from a minimum 
of 27 to a maximum of 41 (average 33) for boys of 11. 
For senior boys of 18-19 the average is 40} with a maximum 
of 50 and a minimum of 33. The maximum in this case 
seems to be a long working weck, which cannot leave very 
much leisure. 


Allotment of Time.—In 20 per cent of the schools there 
seems to be no definite scheme for the allotment of subjects, 
while rather more report a “ proportional ” scheme. Ina 
few schools the allotment is left to the staff, and in nearly 
one-half there is a fixed division of the time. In some schools, 
it is the practice to set home work before or after every 
lesson, with the result that sometimes six or seven subjects 
have to be studied in one evening. The allotment between 
various subjects depends, as we should expect, upon the 
bias of the schools. In some schools, mathematics may 


_have the largest number of periods, while in others it may 


be. English. 

Checking Home Work.—In over 90 per cent of the schools 
replying, the only method of finding if the work had been 
done was by examinations and tests. A few schools used 
journals, charts, diaries, or records, but in most cases 
there is no means of finding the time actually spent. Where 
the parents are asked to state their views, they widely 
differ. While some complain of too much, others think 
their children might have more. 

Strain Due to Home Work.—More than half the reports 
do not regard home work as causing mental strain, which 
they say is rare. Some attribute fatigue to long hours in 
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the case of those who live at a distance. In one school 
60 per cent travel by train, the school day lasting from 
8 till 5, and in some cases 7 till 6. 


Home Conditions.—A considerable number agree in 
thinking that home conditions are a great hindrance to 
many children. Insufficiency of food and sleep in some 
cases, other work at home, counter attractions, crowding 
and distance from the schools are all mentioned as seriously 
interfering with home work. 


Parents’ Views.—Only in a few schools are parents con- 
sulted or asked to express their views as to the time given 
by their children to home work. In a few others oppor- 
‘tunities exist at parents’ meetings or on “ open days.” 


Examinations and Home Work.—The majority of those 
sending replies agree that long hours of home work are 
largely due to the pressure of public examinations. Less 
than eighty (22 per cent) thought this effect to be negligible. 
It is evident from the figures given that the schools where 
the examination work is said not to lead to overwork are the 
schools where the time spent (or at least expected) is below 
the average. 


Correspondents’ Views.—1. “ Examinations drive the staff 
and the staff drives the pupils.” 2. ‘‘ Conscientious pupils 
undoubtedly overwork for the School Certificate.” 3. ‘* To 
any but the brightest the year in which e.g. Matriculation is 
taken is a most unwholesome time of cram-at-home.” Of 
course there are some views per contra. They are mostly 
summed up by the writer who says “ long hours are con- 
sidered excellent discipline: a valuable lesson for after- 
life.” 

Dalton Plan.—Ywo comments worthy of note come from 
schools where a modified Dalton plan has been adopted. 
One says, “ I do not think there is any strain on the boys 
who take the School Certificate here.” The other says, 
“ Public examinations are certainly responsible for long 
hours in the upper forms, but the modified Dalton plan 
makes the strain less severe than in most schools.” 


Effect on Development.—Is the pressure of home work a 
hindrance to boys developing their natural abilities ? Here 
177 agree in saying it is, while 173 say “‘ it does not appre- 
ciably interfere with the pursuit of hobbies or development 
of natural abilities.” The obvious explanation of this 
division of opinion is probably the right one. The 177 are 
in the schools where pressure is felt, while the 173 are in 
the schools where the demands are less urgent. 


Pupils’ Alternatives.—Thirteen correspondents think that 
if home work were less, pupils would waste their time in 
loafing or attending picture palaces. It is quite clear that 
on this point differences of opinion are as wide as on the 
others. While one correspondent says: “ A boy who 
does his home work efficiently has no time or energy (save 
in exceptional cases) to develop any outside activity ”’ ; 
another says, ‘‘ the really capable boys can as a rule do 
their work quickly to get time for useful pastimes, &c. 
The less capable boys, t.e. 80 per cent in many cases, are 
equally incapable of finding for themselves suitable occu- 
pations. In big towns the opportunities for lounging about 
and sitting in cinemas are great, and the finding of suitable 
forms of exercise and amusement—apart from school 
games—is so difficult that the compulsion of home work 
is a godsend.” 


“To reduce home work would leave many aimless. 
Besides, most hobbies become too fascinating, and it 
generally happens that those pupils whose home con- 
ditions allow them to indulge in them neglect their duties.” 

The West Kent branch of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters undoubtedly did a useful piece of 
work in collecting and publishing the information in the 
report we have been considering, but apparently it did not 
attempt to draw any lessons from the results disclosed. 
It was content to let the facts speak for themselves. It 
was probably quite clear to it, as it is to us, that the 
fact most clearly proved was that about two-thirds of the 


schools were unwilling to supply the information asked 
for, and that the other third was widely divided in opinion. 
We shall not be far wrong if we assume that the schools 
composing the two-thirds majority, who took no part in 
the inquiry, regarded it as undesirable. They prefer to 
keep their plans and counsel to themselves. Our opinion 
as to the wisdom of this attitude will depend on our funda- 
mental ideas of education. If our educational system is to 
be regarded as static and incapable of further improve- 
ment, will it be able to meet the rapidly changing needs of 
the times in which we live ? 


Forty years ago the great fear of teachers in secondary 
schools was that they might be placed under the School 
Boards and find themselves compelled to work by the 
methods and doctrines of the elementary schools, whose 
driving force was the system of “ payment by results.” 
Teachers in the elementary schools were crying out against 
the tyranny of the system, and educationists were keenly 
criticizing both the methods and the results. The secondary 
schools desired to be linked up with the universities, to 
get their teachers and their atmosphere from them, rather 
than from elementary schools and the State-aided training 
colleges. So they began to make examinations controlled 
by the universities like the Locals and Matriculation, their 
educational criteria. The Education Act of 1902 saved 
them from the fear of an ad hoc authority with its parochial 
atmosphere and its dependence upon Government grants, 
awarded upon examination results. Having avoided the 
Scylla of examinations with payment by results, the schools 
find themselves embroiled in a Charybdis whose whirlpools 
consist of the School Certificate, Matriculation, Higher 
Certificate, and various scholarship examinations. Though 
their income may not directly depend on these examina- 
tions, their prestige and success are very largely involved 
in them. 


We all know that there were good reasons for the estab- 
lishment of the School Certificate. It was the result of a 
desire to standardize the various university locals so that the 
School Certificate might have a recognized value. It will not 
be achieving a very high aim if it—or even the Matricu- 
lation or Higher Certificate—becomes the summum bonum 
of school life. When the School Certificate was being 
planned, more than one suggestion was made for a wider 
choice of subjects and for some equivalence between a few 
of the practical subjects and some of the more abstract, 
but there was a fear of adopting “ soft options.” How 
long will it be before our educational guides recognize that 
there are more than two types of pupil—the clever and the 
dull? Many who appear clever are merely precocious, and 
many who appear dull in their early years grow into men 
of more than average ability, and sometimes achieve 
distinction both by character and accomplishment. Some 
pupils are apt bookworms and have good verbal memories, 
while others are more gifted in practical aptitudes though 
apparently slower in intelligence. The former may make 
decent clerks or teachers, while many of the latter may 
reach useful positions in industry and commerce, even if 
a little lacking in culture. To suit the many kinds of capacity 
in these pupils, teachers will require a wide and more 
practical choice of subjects or else they must convince 
education committees, parents, and employers that there 
are abilities which may lead to success in life though they 
may not secure a school certificate. 


It will be interesting to see if the inquiry being made by 
the Association of Assistant Mistresses leads to a more 
definite result than that of the I.A.A.M. Home work is 
often a greater difficulty in girls’ schools than in boys’ 
schools. A recent issue of a prominent northern newspaper 
had an article on ‘‘ The Tyranny of Home Work.” The 
main points of the charge were: 1. Parents regard it as 
an infliction on the leisure hours of the family circle. 
2. They are distressed by the effects on the health and 
spirits of their girls especially in the winter term. 3. Home 
work is a nightmare to sensitive girls. 4. “ For years higher 
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education authorities have been cramming learning into 
young folks, and if this is of real value we should have 
young men and women of superior intellectuality, but 
judging from statements in the Press, this is not so.” 
5. “‘ The young people appear to suffer from a mental indi- 
gestion, and the cramming process produces a chronic 
aversion to study.” The article was well written, and no 
doubt expounds the view of some parents. There are pro- 
bably similar though more restrained critics of boys’ schools. 
The truth is that the attitude of parents to this problem 
depends largely on their social positions and ambitions. 
In large towns and cities middle-class parents, whose 
children are not likely to have to start in life with the 
help of a schools certificate or a university scholarship, are 
not so keen on examination work. On the other hand, the 
pupils who have won junior scholarships or free places in a 
secondary school are mostly the children of parents with 
more limited means. These parents want to see their 
children start life with a better equipment than they did. 
The children themselves are keen to get on and ready to 
work hard. Their success in gaining entrance to a secondary 
school by an examination not only stirs ambition, but makes 
them less afraid of examinations. They look forward to 
winning the next step upwards. Children from a more 
sheltered environment are often somewhat “ spoilt.” They 
have come from kindergartens and preparatory departments 
where there was less pressure. If robust, they soon respond 
to the keener atmosphere, but if delicate, they cannot 
avoid strain, yet they do not like to accept the sense of 
inferiority that comes from inability to keep up with their 
class-mates. Children with an “ inferiority complex ” are 
not contented at school, and never have happy memories 
of school days. In these times of national trial and crisis 
no doubt many teachers think they can best do their 
duty by urging their pupils to greater effort in their studies. 
It is clearly right to do so. But it is also desirable for them 
to examine their methods and see if they can be so im- 
proved that they may lead their pupils to a love of learning 
rather than a distaste for it. 

As a practical conclusion to our consideration of a thorny 
problem, it may be worth while to outline a method of 
dealing with the difficulties which worked well in a large 
town school, and helped it to secure a good number of 
examination successes. 


1. The time expected from the pupils varied from five 
to twelve and a half hours per week, being one hour per 
evening in the lowest and two and a half in the highest 
forms. The school met on six days a week, but home work 
was only set on the first five. 

2. The allotment was fixed by conference between the 
headmaster and the staff. 

3. At the beginning of the year each pupil received a 
copy of the form time-table, with the subjects in which 
home work would be set, and the time allotted to each. 

4. Parents were informed of this arrangement in the 
prospectus and asked to inform the headmaster if their 
boys were found to exceed the time allotted. On one 
afternoon a week the headmaster could be seen by parents 
who wished for a personal interview. (In some schools a 
diary is used in which details of home work are entered 
and parents initial to confirm the times actually spent.) 

5. Masters were expected to set work which the average 
boy could do in the allotted time. 

6. A good portion of the work was expected to be in 
the nature of revision, or practice on some work done in 
school, though this did not exclude a little extra for the 
cleverer boys. 


Many teachers have found by experience that a good 
deal of time may be misspent by certain pupils set to 
grapple with difficult problems at home. Homes differ so 
much in the advantages they afford in the shape of books 
and other possible helps. The reference departments of 
public libraries are in some places largely patronized by 
school children. They are not there simply to consult 


books but to consult one another and compare notes. It 
is probable that co-operative work is often being done on 
lines that would not be approved by their teachers. A 
great deal of similar co-operative work may often be seen 
in trains taking children home from town schools. Much 
time and care are required on the part of teachers if home 
work is to be made really useful to those who need it 
most, viz. those generally lacking in power of concen- 
tration. 

In some schools, arrangements are made for pupils from 
a distance, who are compelled to stay at school for their 
midday meal, to spend some of their time in preparation 
(under supervision). Others who have to wait for trains 
could be allowed to do the same. (This might not work 
where the playing fields adjoin the school.) A very suc- 
cessful form-master in a large provincial school, who was 
later just as successful as head of an important London 
school, always stayed half an hour to help any of his 
pupils who thought their home work might be too difficult. 
The result was that many who began the winter term 
afraid of their new work ended the year among the best 
of the form. This was in the days when staffs were smaller, 
everybody’s time-table was full, and periods for marking 
in school hours were non-existent. 

Experience clearly shows that the difficulties and pitfalls 
arising in connexion with homework can be avoided largely 
by co-operation and organization of simple schemes. While 
the method detailed above would not suit all schools, yet 
it has worked well in at least one large school, and it has 
been quoted in the hope that it will suggest methods of 
giving equal satisfaction in a wide field. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS.—The half-yearly general 
meeting of the members of the College of Preceptors was held 
on March 18, 1932, under the chairmanship of Mr. A. A. Somer- 
ville, M.P., Vice-President. The Council’s report of the pro- 
ceedings of the College in the last six months was approved, 
as was also the financial statement for 1931. The twelve members 
of the Council retiring by rotation were all re-elected. After the 
meeting, diplomas were presented by the Dean to a number of 
successful candidates in the recent examinations for the diplomas 
of the College (A.C.P. and L.C.P.). The Dean commented on 
the great variety of the candidates for these diplomas: among 
the successful were men and women from India, East, West and 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the West Indies. 
Mr. P. M. Greenwood, a member of the College, subsequently 
gave a talk on “‘ Speech: Some Manners and Mannerisms ” to 
an appreciative audience. 

2 $ $ 

CHARCOAL-BURNING.— The practice of the partial combustion 
of wood to produce charcoal seems to have been known in 
pre-Dynastic Egypt. Wood-tar and pyroligneous acid were 
used later for preserving wood and embalming by the Egyptians. 
The Macedonians burned wood in pits to produce charcoal, and 
at a later date it was burned in heaps or “ meilers,’’ as they are 
termed to-day. The wood is built up in horizontal or vertical 
stacks, a chimney is left to maintain a draught, and the outside 
of the stack is covered with turf or clay. The stack is fired and 
after several days burning, a yield of about 23 per cent good 
charcoal is obtained. This primitive and wasteful process still 
holds its own in spite of attempts during the past hundred years 
to introduce retorts and to conserve the by-products. The 
story of the industry is told by Mr. Maurice Schofield in the 
April issue of Science Progress. The first wood distillation 
plant in England started in 1796; the object was to provide metal- 
lurgical charcoal in the production of gas, coke, and tar products. 
Then came the distillation of coal, which proved an immediate 
competitor. From 1850 onward, there was rapid development 
of the wood distillation industry to provide acetic acid and 
methyl alcohol for the dye industry. Brick and iron retorts 
were used and attempts were made to develop continuous 
processes. Another task unsuccessfully attempted has been 
the utilization of sawdust and small waste. The War caused a 
heavy demand for acetone and acetic acid, which has since been 
maintained by the many industries now using acetic ester 
solvents, but Mr. Schofield thinks that synthetic and fermen- 
tation processes will soon satisfy their needs. The wood dis- 
tillation industry will suffer eclipse once more, but the charcoal 
burner will continue on his wasteful way. 
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Self-Expression through History 
TEACHING IN MIDDLE FORMS 
By H. E. Howarp, B.A., Senior History Master, Ald. Newton’s Boys’ School, Leicester 


WO years ago I had the privilege of describing in these 
columns the methods by which I taught history to 
secondary schoolboys in the first two years after their 
entry at 11 plus. I stated at that time that, on the one 
hand, method in dealing with these younger boys had been 
reduced almost to routine, while my attempts to establish 
a system in the middle forms was still experimental. Now, 
after two more years of such experiment, I am able to 
state a method in more or less definite terms, although I 
am still far more tentative in my claims where older boys 
are concerned. 


In my previous article I described the method by which 
I encouraged first and second-year boys to express them- 
selves—through committee lessons in which they produced 
their own plays and debates—by reconstructing the scenes 
they had heard about in their notebooks. Since that time 
I have continued to work this system on much the same 
lines. The application of freedom to higher forms is a more 
complicated matter. The approach to adolescence brings 
psychological changes. The boy becomes more nervous, 
and less anxious to appear in public. He is no longer pleased 
to act or debate successfully in front of thirty other boys. 
He is less ingenuous. He is no longer anxious to play his 
part in corporate activity, and therefore provision has to 
be made for less systematic expression from his form. There 
is yet another factor which must be taken into account. 
The education of the pre-adolescent ought to be very largely 
“natural ’’—that is to say, the boy should be encouraged 
to act in a fairly direct line with his natural impulses. He 
selects those things in history which appeal directly to 
him, and reproduces them directly—though, of course, not 
slavishly. He draws a picture to represent the Goths 
burning Rome. He admires Alexander and pretends to be 
Alexander. But the present world is an artificial one, not 
a natural one, and adolescence, which in a civilized country 
at once brings a boy into artificial conditions, is the correct 
point at which seriously to begin to make education arti- 
ficial, This means that the boy will be much more remote 
from the people of whom he learns. He will no longer think 
himself a Stone Age man. He will discuss the arguments of 
the Puritans against James I. 


My experience shows that this psychological change takes 
place earlier in the case of more intelligent boys. At the 
same time, curiously enough, the least intelligent tire, soon 
after the age of 14, of plays and debates. I will not venture 
for the moment to explain this fully ; perhaps it is due to 
the beginnings of disillusionment with school in general. 
I have during the last three years carried out experiments 
with boys in their third year (that is, of 13 plus) grouped in 
A, B, C, and D forms according to their mental ability. 

The results—which have been roughly similar over a 
period of three years—are instructive. The B and C boys 
continue to take a great interest in plays. I allow them one 
lesson a week (out of three). In each case there have arisen 
boys with a sense of humour who have arranged plays on 
modern history on lines roughly corresponding to those 
adopted by Moreland in ‘“ Humours of History.” The 
lesson of the week has been “ guyed.” The humorous 
aspects of a historical situation have been seized on and 
magnified. As a result, the class has been amused and 
interested, and, of course, the producers have observed the 
historical event and understood it. They do not ‘ live’ the 
part of the historical characters as they did in the junior 
forms. They observe them, as something half-familiar, 
half-remote, and mimic them. There is all the difference 
between ingenuous melodrama and sophisticated “ revue.” 
The producers in the B forms tend to present plays more 
carefully than the C forms; the latter seldom have parts 


written out, most of the dialogue being left to the wit of 
the actors. Sometimes this has been gorgeously funny. One 
play in which two boys of genuine acting ability took the 
parts of Judge Jeffreys and Titus Oates respectively will 
live long in my memory. 

The producers of plays in the fourth are elected, as in the 
lower forms. They are not always the most successful 
boys by ordinary academic standards, but I have observed 
that almost every producer in the fourth, so far as B and C 
forms are concerned (during a period of three years), has 
improved his academic position after beginning to produce. 

In the A form, the results of giving a lesson a week to a 
committee are curious. In some cases, boys of lower mental 
ability, or younger boys, gain power; these will produce 
plays as eagerly and as successfully as B and C boys, except 
that the audience is more easily bored. Sometimes one 
finds a boy who had no opportunity of producing in the 
thirds come to power in the fourth; he is successful. 
Sometimes an inveterate impresario withstands the usual 
psychological change. But in general, the better boys lose 
interest in formal plays. They will perhaps produce one 
or two very elaborate ones. (They will screen off a corner 
of the room for dressing ; they will acquire costumes, make 
up and type programmes.) Then they tire. But they don't 
abandon the attempt to run lessons. They become original. 
They may present a “ wireless play ’’—with all the actors 
hidden behind a blackboard, representing everything by 
sound. They may call on two boys to represent religious 
protagonists (say, Luther and the Pope), and hold a dis- 
putation. One form tried me for “‘ teaching false history.” 
This was impromptu; I defended myself on the grounds 
that all history was false, but was found guilty. 

These improvisations often fail; but they are mental 
adventure, and the occasional success is worth waiting for. 
When a committee fails completely I at once revert to an 
ordinary lesson. 

As for the D forms, I have so far found that the only form 
of self-expression that appeals to them is the lecture. Boys 
of comparatively low mentality take a strange pleasure in 
giving lectures on all sorts of subjects. One of the best 
lectures I ever heard from a boy was on “ education in the 
eighteenth century.” Anything less sophisticated than a 
lecture seems not to attract most boys of this type. Even 
here, however, the rare boy who has a gift for acting may 
have a successful producing season. 

As for the rest of the teaching in these forms, my pro- 
gramme varies between “heuristic ” study of events and brief 
written answers to test originality. I have found it possible 
for boys to understand cause and effect, and, when given a 
set of circumstances, to anticipate the action of the his- 
torical characters. I find these boys usually ready to dis- 
cuss, in a casual and conversational way, the issues of 
history, especially the clear religious and political issues of 
the Stuart period. Discussion and disputation are, it seems 
to me, the essential need for true mental development at 
this period. I am not content with training the mind by 
the old scholastic method of set pieces. I like to hear boys 
exploring the world of historical issues in class and the world 
of present-day issues—religion, politics, sex—-when they 
meet me outside, as they often do. It is essential to ensure 
free mental activity, even if it leads to odd places. The 
stimulus I have given to these boys in their earlier years 
remains potent to goad them on to explore now. The 
written exercises are usually in the form of combined 
literary and intelligence tests. ‘‘ An extract from a speech 
by an American urging his fellow-citizens to revolt against 
Britain ” is a fair example. The important thing is that 
such inducements to mental jugglery should not be confused 
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with questions of accuracy and memory; the boys have 
their books open. An occasional formal test will serve as 
a reminder that examinations are waiting round the 
corner. 

It is our practice to send the better boys into a Matricu- 
lation form in their fourth year, while the less successful 
go into the fifth. In the fifth the play disappears; otherwise 
the method is much the same. There are lectures and 


prepared discussions; the better forms prefer the dis- 
cussions, the weaker forms the lectures. As for syllabus, 
it is my practice to go steadily from 1485 to the present 
day in the fourth and fifth. Written exercises are the same 
throughout. 

The Matriculation forms prepare for the London General 
School Certificate Examination—which, of course, is not 
education. 


It’s a Boy 


By Dan McCourt 


OWADAYS, what with Dalton schemes, huge and 
involved assignments taking weeks to perform and 
then having to be done all over again, educational trips, 
outside lectures, kinemas, talkies, gramophones and other 
forms of what I may call mechanized learning, we seem 
to be receding farther and farther from any realization we 
may at one time have possessed of what constitutes the 
essential boy. Girls, of course, do not matter so much, 
since a girl is always better educated than a boy. You see, 
they teach girls how to boil water without burning it and 
how to sew on buttons, two extremely useful and valuable 
phases of education which, for some occult reason, are 
withheld from all scholars of the male gender except those 
who have come under the benign influence of that truly 
great educational organization which Lord Baden-Powell 
founded some years ago. 

In our school we are extremely modern. With us, 
education proceeds like a mechanized army on the march. 
There are no flashing bayonets to be seen, no shining guns 
with sinister grinning mouths, no fluttering flags or waving 
banners ; all these things are cloaked and hidden from the 
sight of men. And so it is with our ultra-modern school. 
The essential boy is there with all his cleverness, his 
cussedness, his brightness, his stupidity, his regularity, 
his perverseness, his carelessness, his diligence, his laziness, 
his kindliness, his cruelty ; in short, with all the strangely 
assorted qualities which go to make up a boy. The trouble 
is that with our mechanized learning we are more and more 
rapidly getting out of touch with the soul of him. We are 
indeed getting into the position of refusing to recognize 
that he has a soul at all. Like a mechanized army, all his 
essential qualities are hooded over and covered up from 
the sight of men. Working away by himself in some solitary 
corner, imbibing his learning by mechanical means, turning 
to books and other adventitious aids to education, he is 
becoming more and more secretive and more and more of 
an automaton who needs not the voice of a living breathing 
teacher to guide him. 

It began in our school with an instrument called the 
epidiascope, which is a device by means of which a picture 
of any small thing such as a coin, a postage stamp, a flower, 
or an old print can be enlarged and thrown on a screen, 
thus showing up with great sharpness and perspicuity any 
object however minute, and, theoretically, at least, clearing 
up any mystery there may be about it to the juvenile mind. 
The head was extraordinarily enthusiastic about this 
device when it was first introduced to our school. ‘ You 
see, Mr. Jones,” said he, “ this ingenious device will show 
up with great clearness the essential features of any object 
and will thereby obviate any necessity for involved and 
laborious explanations on the part of the teacher.” 

‘‘ But will they look at it? I mean, will they take it 
in properly, to put it rather colloquially ? ” 

‘* Of course they'll look at it. In a darkened lecture room 
what else will they have to look at ? And, of course, if any 
point is still obscure after they have seen the picture 
through the epidiascope, it can be easily cleared up by oral 
explanation. Doubtless you have heard of the Chinese 
proverb to the effect that a picture tells more than ten 
thousand words.”’ 


“ If any picture ever devised or painted told ten thou- 
sand words, or even one hundred words to the children of 
this school, I would willingly give half of my kingdom and 
my beautiful daughter in marriage in order to be the 
possessor of it.” 

“ Really, Mr. Jones ? So you are pleased to be sarcastic. 
According to you, every new idea in educational practice 
is not progressive but retrogressive. The trouble with you 
is that you were born a hundred years too late. If you 
had been born in your proper epoch, you would doubtless 
have been a bright and shining ornament on the staff of 
Dr. Squeers’s academy, complete with blackboards, canes, 
birches, and the other paraphernalia of so-called learning 
in that dark and brutal era of the world’s educational 
history.” 

‘A blackboard has its uses,” replied I, “ even in this 
modern mechanized age, and so have birches and canes ; 
but we won't go into that just at the moment. As a matter 
of fact I’m rather interested in this epidiascope business, 
and I do not by any means propose to condemn it unheard, 
or rather unseen. But what I do most strongly assert 
is that I shall never take to my bosom and embrace with 
both arms—to speak allegorically—any new educational 
idea simply and solely because it is new, and for no other 
reason. There is, in my view, too much insistence nowadays 
on so-called new ideas in educational practice which have 
nothing but their alleged newness to commend them, and 
which are used in too many instances merely for purposes 
of inspectorial eyewash. But to get back to the epidiascope : 
you say that a picture tells more than ten thousand words— 
of course we won't include talkies in this indictment—and 
that consequently the epidiascope will be a potent aid to 
learning ? ” 

‘“ Certainly it will. If a still picture is a great educational 
aid, as it undoubtedly is, how much more effectual must a 
moving picture be, and particularly a magnified moving 
picture ? ” 

“ And it will tell ten thousand words ? Very well, then ; 
we shall start by showing the children a picture of a motor 
car’s differential gear. How many words will that picture 
tell them ? ” 

But the head, seeing that I was in a litigious mood that 
morning, had withdrawn without hearing my concluding 
remarks. 

+ * + + 

Behold us then, in the darkened lecture room with our 
epidiascope, silver screen, and a battery of electrical 
gadgets all complete. We had to call in outside aid before 
we managed to get the apparatus all complete, but soon all 
things were ready, as the parable hath it, and we sat down 
and prepared to enjoy ourselves. The epidiascope is really 
a remarkable device, and the youthful audience followed 
with great keenness its wonderfully clear portrayals of 
different objects ranging from the development of an ear 
of wheat to some of the more obscure processes by which 
honey is extracted from flowers by the industrious bee. 
But to a teacher the atmosphere felt strangely aloof; and 
although the audience was as still as death and apparently 
as attentive as a poor and distant relation listening to the 
reading of a rich man’s will there was yet a sense of not 
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being en rapport with one’s audience. One felt somewhat 
in the position of a theatrical performer who is doing his 
best to entertain a cold and unresponsive audience which, 
though attentive enough, gives no indication of whether the 
performer is “ getting over ” or not; and though it was 
possible afterwards to question the scholars on what they 
had seen, one felt that the questioning would be better 
done by the machine which had given the lesson and not 
by a person who had had only a very secondary part in it. 
If we must mechanize education, let us mechanize it thor- 
oughly from top to bottom. 

The wireless had long been in use in our school and was 
therefore no longer a novelty. But soon we made a big 
step forward and introduced a complete talkie apparatus 
by means of which several of Shakespeare’s plays were 
introduced, act by act; and needless to say, the acting of 


the plays as portrayed by the talkie apparatus was far - 


in advance of anything an ordinary class teacher could do. 
But still the cold, impersonal atmosphere persisted and, 
indeed, grew stronger. The strange and unwonted attention 
of the audience, which formerly could be secured and held 
only by whole-hearted efforts on the part of the teacher, 
but which could now be completely commanded and con- 
trolled by the mere movement of a switch or the adjust- 
ment of a few dials, filled me with a deep and growing 
suspicion. I felt, and my colleagues felt too, that we were 
teachers no longer, but merely showmen. Every lesson 
was a huge success, if one were to judge by the deep and 
almost reverent attention of the audience during its 
presentation. The gramophone, too, came largely into 
use in our mechanized scheme of things, but it was not so 
successful as the newer devices, a fact which was demon- 
strated by the restlessness of the audience when a record, 
in order to impress some point of educational importance 
on the minds of its hearers, was played over more than once. 


Life under these new and novel conditions became much 
too easy and pleasant. The soul-searing grind of ordinary 
teaching work in a large boys’ school had become almost 
entirely eliminated, a condition of things which mightily 
pleased the head and also some of my colleagues, though 
not all of them. As for me, I strongly suspected the exist- 
ence of a coloured gentleman in the wood-pile, and I 
doubted not that he would make an unwelcome emergence 
at the proper time and season. In short, the whole business 
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was too good to be true ; for real teaching, which is largely 
the conflict of differing personalities one against the other, 
can never be wholly easy and pleasant. 

+ s + * 


In due time the term examinations came along. I was 
rather interested to sce what the results would be, for the 
teaching had been carried on on entirely novel lines, a 
circumstance which did not of course necessarily mean 
that our efforts were foredoomed to failure. Still, in this 
imperfect world, one can only judge by results. 

When the head had gone through the papers he came 
into my room one morning in order to let me know how 
my scholars had acquitted themselvse. 

“The results on the whole, Mr. Jones,” said he, “ are 
not unsatisfactory, though somewhat mixed; rather too 
mixed in some cases, for my taste. Now just look at Smith's 
English paper. He has made some quite inexcusable 
mistakes. For instances, he is completely in a fog with 
regard to the different rôles played by Portia, Antonio and 
Shylock in ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ He appears to be 
labouring under the delusion that Shylock wanted to marry 
Portia but before he could do so he would have to present 
Antonio with one pound of flesh—presumably from the 
butcher’s—and two thousand ducats! It’s quite inex- 
plicable, for he must have witnessed the scene on our 
talkie apparatus at least a dozen times.” 

“ Perhaps he wasn’t looking,” said I. 

“ And Brown, in his general knowledge paper states 
quite openly and unashamedly that Mississippi is an 
Italian woman and that the League of Nations is a con- 
federation of football players! Robinson, too, has no more 
idea of how to find the area of a triangle than a politician 
has of honesty, and yet he saw it illustrated on our kinema 
on the very day before the examination.” 

“ Very strange,” said I, musingly, “ very strange.” 

“Yes, but it’s their abominable perversity that annoys 
me. What can one do with a creature like Brown ? ” 

“ Well, if one really did know what to do with a creature 
like Brown one would have found a solution to the greatest 
problem in education,” said I. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the head, testily, “‘ but what kind of 
creature is it that can make such stupid and inexcusable 
errors ? ” 

“It’s a boy,” said I, “it’s a boy.” 


» 


Marking for Diligence 
By H. Raymonp KING, M.A. 


UR object in marking is two-fold: to assess pro- 
ficiency and to stimulate endeavour. It by no means 
follows that the same method will serve both ends equally 
well. The measuring rod is possibly not the most effective 
rod in pickle. 

Assessment of the work done is a periodic concern of 
the teacher: stimulation of effort along the right lines is a 
continuous desideratum for the pupil. It might appear 
from our practice that we are prone to spend almost as 
much of our time taking stock of what has been accom- 
plished by our pupils and ourselves as we devote to our 
main business of teaching. 

The remedy for this apparently absurd situation, and 
probably for most of the evils commonly attributed to 
marks, lies in the separation of the two functions of 
marking. 

Once a term—or twice if thought necessary—we can 
profitably assess the standard of work our pupils have 
achieved, both absolutely and relatively. This standard, 
so far as it depends upon the pupil and not on the teacher, 
will be conditioned by three factors in varying proportions : 
ability, previous standard, and diligence. 

The result, whether recorded absolutely as a percentage 
or relatively as an order of merit, is in itself futile for any 


purpose other than the measurement of proficiency, and 
constitutes no ground whatever for passing judgment on 
the boy. If, for example, a pupil is placed half-way down 
the form, his result may be anything from highly meritorious 
to disgraceful. Obviously, marking to assess proficiency 
has serious drawbacks when considered from the point of 
view of reward or stimulus. 

Of the three factors upon which the result was found to 
depend, ability and previous standard we must take as 
we find them: the marks we award cannot influence 
either. The third, diligence, is the only factor we are con- 
cerned with in using marks as a stimulus. 

Further, in justice to the pupil, it is the only factor 
which merits praise or blame, reward or punishment. 

The teacher’s chief concern is to cultivate habits of 
diligence and the right attitude to work. In so far as he 
achieves this he succeeds, or if he fails he has only himself 
to blame. 

We come to the consideration of how marking may be 
used to achieve his end. 

It may be objected at the outset that diligence can 
neither be assessed nor represented by marks. This is 
perfectly true if we have in mind the multiplicity of 

(Continued on page 286) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE BASED ON THE 
PRINCIPLE OF WORD FREQUENCY 


FRENCH LONGMANS’ MODERN METHOD FRENCH 
——— By J. B. C. GRUNDY 
Book I 28. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts each 18. 6d. 
SIMPLE FRENCH By R. H. LANE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
GERMAN A GERMAN COURSE 
—_ By F. L. SACK and L. F. THOMPSON 48. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts 
Part I. A Practical Grammar 2s. 
Part II. A Practical German Reader 38. 
ENGLISH THE NEW AGE POETRY BOOKS 


By A. J. NEWMAN, M.A., and P. SHERLOCK, B.A. 
Book I, 6d.; Book II, 9d. ; Book III, rs. 
Rgapy SHortTLy. Complete in 1 vol. 
Probable price 2s. 6d. 
Best Edition Probable price 38. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


By A. R. MOON, M.A., and G. H. McKAY, B.A. 4s. 


HISTORY. HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
——_——_— By R. M. RAYNER, B.A. 
PARTS In Early and Medieval Times 
(to 1485) 4s: 
In Tudor and Stuart Times 
(1485 -1714) 48. 6d. 
In Modern Times (1714-1930) 58. 


SECTIONS 1603-1783, 1688-1815, 1784-1230 Each 4s. 


GEOGRAPHY| THE NEW AGE GEOGRAPHIES 
—— eerie 


THE WORLD. A General’ Geography 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP, B.Sc. 58. 
BIOLOGY PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
—<—<—<—— By W. B. JOHNSON, M.A. as. od. 
PHYSICS ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


For Intermediate and Higher School Certificate. 
By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc. 


VISION AND COLOUR VISION 


By R. A. HOUSTOUN 158. net 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., cordially invite Teachers to visit their new Showroom at 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4, where all their Educational and other Publications are on view. Hours, 9to 5 ; Saturday, 9 to 12.30. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Ltd., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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gradings that marks for proficiency purport to show— 
gradings so nicely discriminated that it would be too much 
to expect any two assessors to agree about them. It will 
be sufficient, for our purpose, to distinguish three grades : 
A for the pupil who is working at the top of his powers, 
B for the pupil who is giving satisfaction, and C for the 
pupil who is slacking. A further differentiation of the 
B awards, naturally the majority, is helpful: B plus and 
B minus. Few teachers with reasonable knowledge of their 
pupils’ capacities need be more diffident in awarding such 
marks than in awarding marks for proficiency. Since 
however a fair award postulates knowledge of the pupil’s 
ability and normal standard, the introduction of the 
system will be an added incentive to teachers to study 
their pupils as individuals and to rely less upon “ mass- 
production ° methods. This in itself commends it to our 
careful consideration. 

A diligence mark in each subject is computed from the 
teacher’s record of the pupil’s oral and written work over 
a short period—preferably a fortnight. The form’s diligence 
chart therefore allows for six entries per term under each 
subject. The balance of opinion of all the form’s teachers, 
as revealed by the fortnightly audit, indicates fairly 
certainly where praise or blame is due. The audit is 
sufficiently frequent to reveal early any individual falling-off 
in diligence—an especially valuable feature where the staff 
consists of specialists who have to do with a large number 
of classes and have little opportunity of keeping in touch 
with the individuals of any form. The chart enables the 
pupil to trace his record of diligence in each subject 
throughout the term and acts as a stimulus to him to pit 
himself against himself rather than against his fellows. 

As an additional stimulus, an obvious and simple method 
of pointing may be used. A counts a point for, C a point 
against, and B is neutral, though plus and minus count 
half a point either way. Though “ mark-grubbing ” is 
effectively ruled out, nevertheless to avoid any inherent 
danger of individual competitive self-seeking, these points 
should be credited to a pupil’s form, set, or house ; either 
in competition with other similar groups, or, even better, 
as an economic unit in itself. 

Working then comes to be regarded as playing the 


A Commercial Bias 
By KATHARINE E. 


HE crisis through which we are passing has brought 

home to us as never before how very great is the need 

for economy in business undertakings. The first factor of 

economy is efficiency ; if every member of a staff is efficient 
the business, in ordinary circumstances, will prosper. 

It is now recognized that a girl should earn her own living 
when she leaves school and that the business girl has come to 
stay. Only a small percentage of the girls who attend 
secondary schools eventually proceed to college or univer- 
sity. The remainder seek other employment because their 
ability or their financial circumstances do not warrant their 
spending a further two or three years in training. These 
girls, as a rule, turn to business, and take some course of 
commercial training which offers them the knowledge 
which enables them to start earning as soon as possible. 

This being so, it seems that the time has come when 
some provision should be made for them while at school 
instead of forcing them to finish their school career taking 
subjects which, although of great educational value, scarcely 
fit them for their future work. 

When education came to be accepted as an essential to 
girls as well as to boys, classical subjects were taught to 
the exclusion of the more utilitarian ones. As needs 
broadened the curricula of schools gradually widened, 
admitting, as they did so, “ modern ” subjects, and senior 
scholars became classed as ‘‘ classicals’’ or ‘‘ moderns,” 


game. The slacker, if he has anything in him at all, feels 
mean at letting the set down, and in any case until he 
reforms becomes distinctly unpopular. A healthy attitude 
to work is fostered where work rather than success is the ideal. 

Since these entries reduce clerical work to a minimum, 
the staff, freed from the continuous burden of awarding 
and totalling marks, are the more able and the more 
willing to concentrate upon the vital factor of diligence, 
by the recognition of which they may hope to spur their 
pupils to put into their work the best of which they are 
capable. At the same time, the teachers have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are providing for their mutual 
benefit really valuable and readily accessible information 
about every individual pupil in the school. 

Masters who have the particular oversight of a group of 
pupils, whether in the capacity of form-masters, tutors, or 
housemasters, will find the charts almost indispensable in 
the efficient discharge of their office. 

As the general tendency is for schools to increase con- 
siderably in size, more and more headmasters are faced 
with the alternative of canalizing their personal influence 
or submitting to its inevitable diminution. New problems 
call for new methods. Diligence marks reveal to the head- 
master where he can use the power of his position most 
beneficially. 

Terminal reports should definitely be based on the 
record of diligence as well as on the standard of proficiency 
attained, not only in fairness to the pupil, but for the 
greater enlightenment of the parent. Since the exercise 
of parental authority is guided to no small extent by the 
school report, it is essential that the report should be 
accurately construed. 

Above all, diligence marks prevent the demoralization 
of the dullard. In diligence he is the potential equal of 
any boy in the class. He can hope by exerting himself to 
score as highly as the most brilliant : whereas when judged 
solely upon proficiency he may find that the reward of 
his best efforts falls short of that of the able slacker. 

Most current systems of marking have no claim to any 
of these advantages. On the contrary, their tendency is 
generally to accentuate the evils against which diligence 
marks are a protest. 


in Higher Education 
JENKINSON, B.Com. 


according to the subjects they studied. This has been all 
to the good, but it needs an even wider outlook. 

The business world demands a higher standard of 
attainment than ever before in those conducting its affairs. 
Employers require juniors on their staffs who know some- 
thing about commerce, its documents and rules—they do 
not want to have to teach them everything. While 
experience is a good school, it is also a dear one, especially 
when mistakes may be avoided by a little preliminary 
training. 

Many education authorities under the Board of Education 
have realized this, and they have introduced a commercial 
bias into the curricula of their central schools, which are 
schools supplying free education to the pupils of the 
ordinary schools who have the ability to take advantage 
of further education. Even in these schools, the ideal 
has not been reached in many cases, as it is essential to 
give instruction not only in shorthand, typewriting, and 
book-keeping, but to give the scholars knowledge of the 
use of the various documents and principles generally. 

One education authority, recognizing the need for such 
instruction, introduced a commercial bias into the curri- 
culum of a vocational school which it maintains. This 
school is a type of central school with a wider scope, and it 
would be worth while considering the aims of this course, 

(Continued on page 292) 
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G. BELL & SONS 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA 


By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 


VOLUME I. 


Mr. Durell’s widely-used New Alsebra covers the School Certificate course. This 
new volume deals comprehensively with Higher Certificate work up to, but 
excluding, the special requirements for the “distinction papers”? and scholarship 


| work. The needs of the latter will be met by Volume II, in which Mr. Robson is 


collaborating with Mr. Durell. 


Vol. I, shortly. Price 4s. 


MATRICULATION LATIN 
by ELEANOR PURDIE, Ph.D., and M. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. 


A thoroughly practical course for secondary school pupils, covering the two years 


before the usual First Examination. 


The book incorporates the authors’ long 


experience as Classical Tutors at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. A special feature 
of the course is the consistent use of the reformed grammatical terminology, though 


the older terminology is noticed in footnotes. 


VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 


by G. FOWLES, MSc, A.LC,, 
Latymer Upper School. With colour plate. 6s. 
A critical comprehensive treatment of volu- 
metric determinations employing indicator 
methods. It is the work of a practical teacher, 
thoroughly abreast of modern developments, 
and completely covers the needs of Scholarship 
and Higher Certificate candidates. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES 
IN MATHEMATICS 


by Lt.-Col. E. N. MOZLEY, Headmaster 
of Red House School, Marston Moor. Pupil’s 
Edition, 1s. 3d. Teacher’s Edition, 2s. 


This book deals with every type of question 
necessary for School Certificate and Public 
School Scholarships. The author has sorted 
out all the different types of questions which 
are asked in each division of junior mathe- 
matics, and he has grouped these questions in 
logical categories. 


YORK HOUSE 


PORTUGAL STREET 


Immediately, About 3s. 


FIRST-YEAR 
FRENCH READER 
by MARC CEPPI. 


covers, 1od.; cloth, ıs. 


Twenty-four simple and amusing stories, which 
can be tackled successfully by first-year 
students. There is a complete vocabulary and 
the brief exercises are on somewhat novel 
lines, most of the questions being based on 
comprehension of the text. 


Illustrated. Paper 


POPULAR 
GERMAN STORIES 


Edited, with notes and vocabulary, by Prof. 
F. W. C. LIEDER. 3s. 


Four favourite stories collected together in 
one volume: Hauff’s “ Kalif Storch,” Storm’s 
“ Immensee,” Gerstacker’s “‘ Germelshausen,” 
Heyse’s “ L’Arrabbiata.”” The book should 
provide two or three terms’ attractive reading 
for second or third year pupils. 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 


The Great Age of Discovery 


Edited by A. P. Newton, M.A., D.Litt. 


Ready shortly. 


Ips. net 


The vital factor in the change from the medieval to the Modern Age was the opening 
of the ocean for voyages to new lands beyond. In this volume the work of the explorers, 

rom Columbus to Magellan, is traced in connexion with the change in men’s outlook 
upon the world and the way in which the new knowledge was made accessible. 


New Regional Geographies 


By Leonard Brooks, M.A. General Editor: James Fairgrieve, M.A. 


The Americas 35. 6d. 
Asia and Australasia 35. 6d. 
Africa and Europe 6s. 
The World 75. 6d. 
North America i 25. 6d. 
Central and South America 1s. 6d. 


Asia 2s. 6d. 
Australasia 1s. 6d. 
Africa 2s. 6d. 
British Isles 25. 3d. 
Europe, including British Isles 4s. 6d. 
Europe, excluding British Isles 35. 6d. 


These volumes form a four years’ Geographical Course for Central and Secondary 
Schools. In each of Books I to III two continents are selected for intensive study, 
and Book IV on The World provides a revision. 


The New Regional 
Map Books 


By V. C. Spary, B.Sc. 

These books are designed to stimulate pupils 

taking a course in School Geography to a more 

active response. Nothing quite like them has 

appeared before. 

I. The Americas 

Il. Asia and Australasia 

Ill. Africa and Europe 

IV. Regions of Britain and the World 
Each, 15. 


Geography and World 


Power 
By James Fairgriee, M.A. 
This volume is an endeavour to tell a coherent 
story and to show that there is really some 
order in the apparently disorderly happenings 
on this planet. Sixth impression. 55. net. 


Elementary Biology 

By Mary E. Phillips, B.Sc., and Lucy E. Cox, 
B.Sc., F.L.S. 

This textbook has been written to meet the 

requirements of those who are preparing for the 

Matriculation Examination in Biolog y. 

With 282 specially prepared illustrations. 
Second edition. 65. 


A Practical Botany for 


Matriculation 


By Margaret A. Shuttleworth 


This volume meets the long-felt need of a botany 
book which adequately covers the syllabus for the 
General School and Matriculation Examination. 
With many illustrations. Second impression. 

5S. 


Write for further particulars of the above books, sent post free, together with our New Educational Catalogue 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 


The Active German Course 


By A. W. Pegrum, M.A. 


A three years’ course in German up to the General School Examination stage. Each 
year of the course is divided into three terms. Each lesson has three sections (a) dis- 
cussion, (b) summation, and (c) application to reading and free composition. To most 
lessons a fourth section is added, dealing with essential grammar. Special attention 
has been paid to the illustrations. 


Book I. 35. Gd. Book I. 4s. 


The Active French Course 


By Frank A. Hedgcock, M.A., Docteur-és-Lettres (Paris) 


This is a complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupil s books and a Teacher’ s 
book for the First Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the 
First Schools Examination. It provides all the grammar in general use, accompanied 
by a representative vocabulary. The books are well illustrated, and contain abundant 


Book III. In preparation 


exercises. 


First Year Pupil’s Book 25. 6d. 
Second Year Pupil’s Book 25. 9d. 
Third Year Pupil’s Book 35. 


Treasuries of Modern 


Prose 
Selected by H. A. Treble, M.A. 


Three additions to this well-known and extremely 
popular series. | 


Modern Detective Stories. Second Series. 
Modern Short Plays. Third Series. 


Modern Literary Essays. Each, 25. 


Latin Unseens 
Arranged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 


This collection is composed entirely of Unseens, 
which have been taken by permission of the 
various authorities, from papers set by them for 
the Matriculation and School-leaving Examina- 
tions. IS. 9d. 


Fourth Year Pupil’s Book 35. Ód. 
Teacher’s Book. First Year. Containing the 
first ten oral lessons, with notes Is. Ód. 


Revision Sentences in 


Latin Prose 
Arranged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 

A collection of forty-five sets of graduated 
Sentences, ranging in difficulty from the rela- 
tively simple troubles of the fourth form to the 
greater subtleties of the School-leaving and 
Matriculation year. 

An interleaved edition is available. IS. 


Fifty Precis Exercises 
Arranged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
A collection of suitable pieces for the pupil of 
Matriculation and School-leaving stage. Prac- 
tically every examining body demands this 
exercise. This littl book will provide extremely 
useful material for the pupil. Is. 3d. 
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Just Published 


ISTORY 


SENIOR COURSE 


General Editor: C. B. FIRTH, M.A., D.Luir. 


Lecturer in History, Furzedown Training College, London; formerly Director of Historical Studies, 
Newnham College, Cambridge 


Book ONE Book THREE 
THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH PIONEERS IN RELIGION AND 
COMMONWEALTH SCIENCE 
By E. Nunn, M.A. (Cantab. and London). By ©. B. Firth, M.A., D.Lit. (London). 
224 pages, illustrated. 2s. 6d. 288 pages, illustrated. 3s. 
Book Four 
Pook TYO LIBERTY IN EUROPE 
ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS AND BRITAIN 
By K. M. Gapp, M.A. (Oxon. and By A. F. Titrerton, B.A. (London), 
London). and C. B. FIRTH. 
256 pages, illustrated. 2s. gd. 288 pages, illustrated. 3s. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS (4 volumes, to accompany Books Oxe, Two, THREE, and Four. 2s. 6d. each). 


Some features 


1. A Topical Treatment based upon six factors in the life of every British boy or girl 
who goes to a secondary, central, or senior school. 
The Factors: (1) The British Commonwealth; (2) The Common Things of Modern Civi- 


lization; (3) Religious Adventures; (4) Modern Work and Play; (5) International Relations ; 
(6) The Duties of Citizens. 


N 


. Chronological Sequence within each factor is strictly observed. 


3. The Course is flexible and adaptable to differing mental abilities of pupils and to 
various problems of organization. 


4. The Pupils’ Books are for individual silent reading and study by the pupil. 


NA 


. The Teachers’ Books deal with historical points which need explanation by the 
teacher, exercises, suggestions for the extension of the course in many directions, 
contemporary extracts, and historical notes which are unobtainahle by teachers 
who have not access to a good historical reference library. 


A full prospectus of History Senior Course, containing charts showing the ground covered by each book, specimen pages, contents, 
suggestions for various four-year and three-year courses and particulars of the Special Introductory Offer in connection with the series will 
be sent on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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Ready during May 


LATIN FOR TODAY 


First-Year Course 


By MASON D. GRAY and THORNTON JENKINS 


Edited by 
CUTHBERT McEVOY, M.A., 


Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Senior Classical Master at Watford Grammar School. 
xxxii + 327 pages, illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


Latin for Today (First Year Course) provides a course which represents a modi- 
fication of the old tradition of Latin teaching both in the time given to the subject and 
in its method of approach. The book reflects the need, experienced by many teachers, 
for a course which 


(1) 1s shorter than that of the last generation, but equally sound ; 


(2) serves the purposes of the pupil whose objective is University Honours, and 
is at the same time attractive to the larger number whose goal is limited by the School 
Certificate ; 


(3) justifies itself not only as a mental discipline, but also as an aesthetic and 
imaginative element in school life. 


Summary of Principles 
underlying LATIN FOR TODAY (First-Year Course) 


Connected Latin is introduced from the outset and pupils are trained to take in the thought of 
a Latin sentence in the Latin order before translating ; 


The Vocabulary is the kind essential for the later stages of Latin Prose. New words are first 
met in an enlightening context from which, and from the light thrown upon them by repeated English 
words, pupils are encouraged to “ guess intelligently ” at their meaning ; 


The Applications of Latin to English are constantly emphasized in order to strengthen the 
English vocabulary, grammar, and orthography. English derivatives are treated systematically, to the 
great advantage of the English, as well as the Latin, vocabulary. 


The Latin translations deal entirely with Roman life, traditions, heroic legends, and with 
classical mythology. The illustrations enhance the interest of the translations and, wisely employed, 
offer useful clues to the subject matter. At every point the pupil is helped to feel that he is in touch 
with a great civilization which has left its imprint upon his language, his thoughts, and the world in 
which he lives. 

NOTE.—The material in LATIN FOR TODAY (First Year Course) has been subjected to the test of class 
experience. For nearly three years it has been in use in a beginners’ form of boys of eleven plus in a secondary 
school. The pupils had four periods a week in school with three periods of homework. At the end of one year 


they had accomplished more than a parallel form of equal ability had accomplished in two years by the traditional 
method, and this when both forms were judged by the current conventional tests. 


A prospectus of Latin For Topay (First Year Course), containing complete contents, and two specimen lessons (with illustrations) 
will be forwarded on application. The publishers will be glad to send a specimen copy of the book to teachers of Latin who wish to 
examine it with a view to class adoption. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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its results, and what it can suggest to the secondary 
schools. 

After the fifth form the scholars of this school specialize, 
some taking Matriculation, others domestic training, some 
develop their natural ability for science, and on the boys’ 
side many take up carpentry. The latest development of 
the curriculum is the ‘‘ Commercial Course,” which we will 
examine. 

The aim of such a course is to develop the reasoning 
power of the students; to make them rely on their own 
opinions, not merely to learn off by heart the routine of an 
office; to learn principles and how to apply them; in 
short, to enable them to enter an office and do the work 
given them without fuss and undue questionings. 

The course consists of the recognized commercial sub- 
jects taken in conjunction with the ordinary academic 
work so that the general education goes on at the same 
time. English is given as much attention as at any time, 
history, mathematics, and geography are continued. 
Special attention is given to this last subject, which is so 
often neglected and is so important for those who enter 
business. History is given only a small place at this stage 
owing to the full state of the week’s programme. Spanish 
is taken together with French, as it is realized that the 
increasing South American trade necessitates knowledge 
of this language. 

Shorthand and typewriting, so often despised as purely 
utilitarian subjects, have a strong claim as educational 
subjects. The intelligent use of the dictionary teaches a 
wonderful mastery of words; for shorthand is entirely 
phonetic, and correct pronunciation is achieved therefrom. 

True, this school does not turn out shorthand-typists 
after three to six months’ training. The course takes a 
year, but the education is advancing at the same time, the 
cultural subjects being given their fair share. 

After one year, the scholars who had taken the course 
were all satisfactorily placed and are doing well, some 
exceedingly so. Employers in the neighbourhood are 
learning of the school and asking for its pupils when 
vacancies occur. 

What has succeeded in the case of an “ Intermediate ” 
school should succeed when applied to a secondary school, 
and to a greater degree. 
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The ideal for a high school or secondary school would be 
to allow those who are not preparing to enter a university 
to take a specialized course in conjunction with academic 
subjects. The claims of German and Spanish should be as 
strong as those of French, for though French at one time 
was an almost universal language, trade has brought us into 
closer relationship with German and Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

Latin has undoubted value as a foundation for other 
languages, including English, but beyond a certain point, 


modern languages should take first place with those not | 


preparing for a scholastic career. German and Spanish 
have cultures of their own, and though Spanish has a more 
limited supply of literature, it nevertheless offers a good 
field of study. 

Again, no matter what sphere of life a girl may occupy, 
a knowledge of book-keeping is an undoubted asset. 
Every one should understand the keeping of records, the 
uses and advantages of a banking account, the hundred and 
one other details of business which crop up continually. 

London University ` offers a special School Leaving 
Commercial Certificate whereby three academic subjects 
and three special ones are taken. The Matriculation Board 
of the Northern Universities offers shorthand and book- 
keeping as alternative subjects for School Certificate and 
Matriculation, so that students wishing to matriculate 
need not be debarred therefrom by taking commercial work. 

Most of the modern universities have a Faculty of Com- 
merce, and increasing numbers of students enter on this 
branch of study. The supply of teachers for these subjects 
would increase as the need arose. At the present time, only 
technical schools and municipal commercial colleges, as a 
rule, offer careers in this branch of work on secondary school 
level. 

Only by bringing up those members of the younger 
generation who are to enter the business world to appreciate 
the acquisition of definite knowledge of the principles of 
commerce and industry shall we hold our own in the future 
with other nations. The best way to do this is to give such 
education in our high schools and secondary schools where 
conditions enable the student to obtain the utmost value 
from the tuition offered, and not leave this important 
branch of our nation’s work to private enterprise. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. T. F. Coane has been appointed to succeed Mr. J.G. 
Jeffreys, retired, as Headmaster of Bryanston School, 
Blandford, Dorset. Mr. Coade is an old boy of Harrow 
School and a former student at the Royal Military College 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He graduated with distinction 
in Hons. English in 1921, and joined the staff at Harrow 
in 1922. He edited ‘‘ Harrow Lectures in Education,”’ 
published recently. 

* * 

Mr. V. I. DunsTAN, Vice-Principal of Liverpool Collegiate 
School, has been appointed Headmaster of Carlisle Grammar 
School in succession to Mr. C. F. C. Padel, who is retiring. 
Mr. Dunstan was educated at Lincoln School and Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. He obtained a first in Part I Classical 
Tripos and a second in Part II (Division 1) of the History 
Tripos. He also carried off the Porson Prize for Greek and 
the Beatson Scholarship in 1920. After service on the 
staff of Hereford Cathedral School he became senior classical 
master and Vice-Principal of Liverpool Collegiate School 
in 1928. 

+% * $ 

THREE appointments to headships of secondary schools 
in Middlesex were made last month : Miss M. G. Keating 
to Hornsey High School for Girls, Mr. W. P. Bannister to 
Hornsey County School, and Mr. H. Chalk to Finchley County 
School. Miss Keating, who has been English mistress at 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s Girls’ School since 1925, holds the 


degrees of M.A. (Bristol) and LL.B. (London). She is a 
barrister-at-law and holds the Teachers’ Diploma of Bristol. 
Mr. Bannister is at present Headmaster of Swanage Gram- 
mar School, and has been senior classical and housemaster 
at Clayesmore, with previous service at Giggleswick. 
Mr. Chalk, now senior assistant master at Harrow County 
School, was formerly senior master at Finchley. He holds 
the degree of B.A. (London) and is a trained teacher. He 
served in the War with the London Scottish and Royal 
Engineers. 
* + * 

THE Society of Friends has acquired a property at 

Inchanga, between Durban and Pietermaritzburg, South 


Africa, and a new school where there will be no colour bar,. 


will be opened there in August. Its Headmaster, Mr. G. 
Harold Calpin, a life-long Friend, sailed for South Africa 
with his wife and six-year-old daughter on April 23. 
Mr. Calpin is 34, a keen athlete, an ardent pacifist, and an 
enthusiastic educationist. Educated at Ayton and Stramon- 
gate, and then at Queen’s College, Cambridge, Mr. Calpin 
has for the last seven years been a science master and 
house tutor at Durham. 
* * * 
THE death of Sir Patrick Geddes at the age of 77 removes 
a university teacher of unusual versatility and accomplish- 
ment. His name is chiefly associated with University 
(Continued on page 294) $ 
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MON LIVRE 
By E. SaxeLsBy, M.A., Bolton School 


Premier Cours de Français 
224 pages, illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Cours Moyen 
224 pages, illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Cours Supérieur 
220 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The three books comprising Mon Livre 
outline a French course from the earliest stages 
to School Certificate. They combine happily the 
best of the old and the best of the new 
methods of teaching modern languages in a 
modified form of the direct method. 


The subject matter of Mon Lrvre is fresh, 
varied, and full of interest. The exercise material 
offers ample opportunity and wide scope for 
oral and written work of many kinds. 


A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ 
Choix de Lectures Elémentaires 


By E. Saxesy, M.A. 
160 pages, illustrated. 2s. 


A reader for use towards the end of the first 
year of French. The book contains twenty 
stories and carries on the Mon Lrvre tradition 
of originality and careful planning. Outstanding 
features of this book are its simple, spirited 
style, and the definite design and progress in 
the use of grammatical forms, rendering A 
L’ENSEIGNE DU CoQ particularly suitable for 
concurrent use with the latter portion of Mon 
Lrvre—Premier Cours de Francais. There are 
exercises after each story and a full vocabulary at 
the end of the book. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications from 
teachers of French for specimen copies of one or more of the 
books mentioned above with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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HEINEMANN 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES, M.A., formerly History 
Master at Bristol Grammar School. 


“ Very useful. The ordinary sort of school certificate question can well 
be rie Th hi from it, and we can cordially recommend it for that purpose.”’ 


J A an book for which teachers of history have been waiting.’’— Technical 
ournal. 


In four Parts: to 1485; 1485-1689; 1689-1815; 1815- 
1930, Each $s. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 
By Members of the Publications Sub-Committee of the 
Standing Committee for Geography in Public Schools. 
All those who appreciated the authors’ Western Europr will welcome this 
new volume. e high standard of work with which their names are 
ted is a guarantee not only of its adequacy but also of its usefulness. 


With many maps and diagrams. (June) 7s. 6d. 


Books by Mrs. Gladstone Solomon 


JE SAIS LIRE 


A two years’ French course for beginners on the model 
of the author’s preliminary German course (below). 


With illustrations in colour and line. (July) 28. 


ICH KANN DEUTSCH LESEN 


“ Written entirely in German, yet children can easily master it with 
occasional assistance from a teacher." — Evening World. 
2s. 6d. net 


With many illustrations. 


HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


A book for teachers and parents which incidentally 
describes a method which daily gains in popularity. 


(May) 1s. net 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
By E. D. LABORDE, Ph.D., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School. 

“u We can commend this book wholeheartedly.’ — Education. 

“u An excellent introduction.” —Modern Languages. 

7s. 6d. net 


MEDITERRANEAN CIVILIZATION 
By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A., Headmaster of Alleyn’s 
School, Dulwich. 


“ Events in the period 1200 B.c.-a.p. 1500, described in an eminently 
readable manner and linked to Midi ta eh, Saar apr 
An enthusiastic teacher could do much with book.'’—A.M.A. 


With maps. 


2s. 6d. 


The Fourth (Revised) Edition of Lewis and 
GoppaRp’s Foundations for Latin Prose Com- 
position, with a much increased vocabulary 
and additional exercises, will be ready in July. 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. | 
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College, Dundee, where he was Professor of Botany for 
Many years, but he did important work at Edinburgh in 
providing hostels for students, and in connexion with his 
“ Outlook Tower.” In London he was responsible for the 
removal of Crosby Hall from the City to Chelsea, now 
forming part of the Women’s Hostel. After resigning his 
professorship, he was consulted by universities at home, in 
India and Palestine on questions of organization and 
“lay-out.” At the time of his death, he was Head of the 
Scottish College at Montpellier, and was working on the 
establishment of an Indian College in the same University. 
k * * 

Dr. KarL H. BREUL, Schröder Professor of German at 
the University of Cambridge, died on April 12. He was 
born in 1860, a native of Hanover, and was educated in 
his native town, at Tübingen, and at Strasbourg, ending 
up with studying philology and modern languages at 
Berlin for four years, taking his Ph.D. in 1883. After some 
time in Paris, he came to England in 1884, and in June of 


that year became university lecturer in German at Cam- 
bridge. There he spent the rest of his life. He became a 
fellow of King’s and Litt.D. In 1910, his readership was 
made into a professorship. He was one of the first members 
of the Modern Language Association, of which he was 
President in 1910. He wasa prolific author, his best-known 
works being ‘‘ The Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages ” and a revision of Cassell’s German Dictionary. 
The outbreak of War in 1914 destroyed all his life work. 
He had been naturalized in 1895, and his chief aim in life 
was to effect a cordial understanding between England and 
Germany by training teachers of German and by advancing 
higher Germanic studies. He was not only an inspiring 
teacher himself, he was always ready to help and encourage 
others. As an orator, he was rather more expansive and 
emotional than is usual in England. His demise will be 
deeply regretted by all those who have the cause of modern 
studies at heart. 
ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


ARITHMETIC: WHAT MIGHT BE! 


The article in the March issue of The Journal entitled ‘‘ Arith- 
metic: What might be! ” in which Mr. Wallis reviews the recent 
Report of the Mathematical Association on “ The Teaching of 
Arithmetic in Schools,’ misrepresents the Report in some 
particulars, and I should like to correct these misrepresentations 
in the hope that as many teachers as possible will get this Report 
and judge it for themselves. 


Mr. Wallis misunderstands the phrase, “the Preparatory 
School stage to the School Certificate stage,” which would have 
been more clear if the word “ inclusive ’’’ had been added. The 
Report does, in fact, apply to almost all schools except infant 
schools. 

He objects to the statement in the Report that “ it is pedantic 
—and indeed impossible—to require that every sum attempted 
should be got right,’’ and on the strength of this isolated state- 
ment he infers that the Report tolerates and even encourages 
inaccuracy. This is unfair to the whole trend of the Report ; 
see, for example, sections 2°30, 2°31, 5'1, 5'2 of the Report where 
the importance of promoting a zeal for accuracy is insisted upon 
with increasing emphasis. But it is not practical teaching to 
insist that every individual in a large class should get everything 
that he has attempted right. We are all liable to make mistakes, 
and we acknowledge and correct some of them, but there would be 
little progress made by the average boy if every unimportant 
mistake had to be corrected before a further advance was made. 
“ What sort of teaching is it that believes that error cannot be 
avoided ?’’ asks Mr. Wallis, and the answer is not “ bad 
teaching ” but “ practical teaching.” Error cannot be avoided 
in this world, and a teacher who worked on the assumption that 
all his class could avoid error entirely, would soon be disillu- 
sioned and would die like Mr. Shaw’s “ Elderly Gentleman ” 
of discouragement. All the teacher can hope to do is to reduce 
the possibility of error to a minimum, but that minimum is not 
zero. 


The Report, then, does rightly insist that the teacher should 
aim at securing accuracy and also neatness in setting out the 
work. Mr. Wallis disparages this “ cult of the written page.” 
But the teacher who tolerates slovenliness on paper offends almost 
as much against the ideals of his craft, as the teacher who tolerates 
inaccuracy and slovenliness of thought. Pedants can be too 
insistent about neatness, but the scholastic and the commercial 
world are for once in agreement in thinking that orderliness 
in setting out figures is desirable. 

Nor is it true that this Report does not deal with the relation- 
ship between arithmetic and English. There is a section on 
style, and the reader is referred to a readily accessible article on 
“ English and Mathematics ” for further information. The 
whole section insists on that very accuracy of expression and 


precision of statement which it is one of the duties of the mathe- 
matical teacher to practise himself and instil into others. 

Finally, for space does not allow me to deal with all Mr. Wallis’s 
criticism, he objects to what he calls the ‘‘ too varied factual 
content in which Arithmetic is applied.” Here he does not 
misinterpret the Report, but he utters a criticism which is at 
variance with all that is most progressive in modern teaching 
method, in its endeavours to make teaching less academic and 
more in touch with reality. As the Report says in effect, every 
effort should be made to bring a boy’s arithmetical work in the 
class-room into close relation with the life of the boy outside it. 
The more varied the applications, so long as they do not go 
outside the range of the boys’ interests, the better. Some few 
boys will delight in the properties of number as number; most 
will require their interest to be aroused by seeing the application 
of arithmetic to practical examples. Youth thinks in terms of 
concrete things more easily than in abstractions, and the teacher 
who ignores this fact will seldom hold the attention of his class. 
For the same reason, the teacher is warned in the Report not to 
expect that the boy will be interested early in life in vocational 
applications of the subject. Consequently also, the Report does 
not condemn “ stocks and shares ” as Mr. Wallis says it should, 
but it lays down clearly that this is a subject suitable for older 
boys when they are likely to be developing an interest in the 
financial world. Schools would be neglecting their duty if they 
sent boys out into the world without attempting to teach them 
something about the ordinary transactions of the Stock Exchange. 
Sections 24 and 25 in the Report deal expressly with the subject 
which may be called the “ Arithmetic of Citizenship.” It is at 
least as important to train good citizens as it is to eliminate 
errors in arithmetic. 

I must apologize for writing at such length, but I hope this 
letter will encourage mathematical readers of The Journal to 
look at this Report and to suggest further improvements in 
teaching method. R. M. WRIGHT. 

The College, Winchester. 


The burden of my criticism was suggested by the title of my 
article. It would appear that Mr. Wright is still satisfied with 
the half measures suggested by the Report and with its acceptance 
of things as they are. He accuses me of basing an argument on 
an isolated sentence and states erroneously that I infer that the 
Report tolerates inaccuracy. Perhaps he implies that I was 
not cognizant of Sect. 2:30, 2°31, 5'1, 5'2. If he reads the article 
again, he will find quotations from Sect. 2:30 and 5:2, and if he 
reads clause 2 of my final summary in relation to my remarks 
on checks and preliminary estimates he will, possibly, appreciate 
the fact that I take up a more definite position in this connexion 
than he does. 

(Continued on page 296) 
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MSDOUGALLSL 


ENGLISH 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL 


ENGLISH 


For Forms I, II, II. 104 pages. Limp Cloth, 
18. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
For Forms IJI and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 
1s. gd. 


ADVANCED PRACTICAL 


ENGLISH 
For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. Cloth 
Boards. 28. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


For Forms IV, V, and VI. 232 pages. Cloth 
Boards. 28. 6d. Or in Parts. Limp Cloth. 
1s. 6d. each. 


All by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


“ These are most original books. They have the supreme merit of 
humour, and the writer who can infuse humour into spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, and letter writing deserves to be a best-seller. The fact 
that cries aloud from every page is that the writer understands child nature 
from ‘a’ to'z’ and ts able to serve up the dry bones of English with such 
delightful sauce of humour that the children devour them with avidity.” 
A REVIEW. 


HISTORY 
THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By E. H. Dance, M.A., 
Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
240 pages. Cloth Boards. 28. 4d. 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF 
THE 17th CENTURY 
By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 


THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 
EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 
By W. H. McHarriz, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 
256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. gd. 


THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1931 (with Retrospect 
1760 to 1832) 

By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 

Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 

262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT 


DAY 
By G. S. Maxton, M.A., and E. H. Dancr, M.A., 


Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
336 pages. Cloth Boards. 38. 3d. 


GEOMETRY 
A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. 
On New Sequence lines. Many Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves- 
Plane Geometry, Part I, 18. 9d.; Part II, 28.; Together, 3s. 6d.; Part III, 2s.; Parts I-III, 48. 6d. 
Solid Geometry, Part IV, 28.; Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


POETRY 
TREASURIES NEW AND OLD 


Selected by Geo. Ociiviz, M.A., and G. S. Maxton, M.A. 
152 Poems, including a large number of modern copyright 
poems. 

256 pages. Cloth Boards. 28.6d. Orin Parts. Limp Cloth. 
Part I, 1s. ad. Part II, 18. 4d. 


NARRATIVE VERSE 
Selected by E. ALBERT, M.A. 


Longet Poems of Strong Narrative Interest. Questions and 
Exercises of a practical nature. 272 pages. Cloth Boards. 
2s. 6d. Orin Parts. Limp Cloth. 18. each. 


SHAKESPEARE 


With Notes. Limp Cloth. rod. and 1s. 
Plain Text. Limp Cloth. 8d. and rod. 


MUSIC 


CENTURIES 
OF SONG 


By R. S. THarcHer, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 
Director of Music at Harrow School. 

76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff 

Notation. 80 pages. Paper cover, rod. Limp 

Cloth, rs. Piano Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


“ Easily the best collection I have seen.’’"—A Music MASTER. 


“ As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the 
voice part is amazingly moderate in price.” —The Journal of Education. 


L_]8 FARRINGDON AVE., LONDON, E.c.4[_] 
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If Mr. Wright will pass in review the teaching of arithmetic as 
a whole, he may reach the conclusion that arithmetic is systema- 
tically badly taught because the outlook of the profession is, 
frequently, that of the boy whose zeal for accuracy has to be 
awakened ; I suggest that his zeal for accuracy should never have 
been dormant, he should never have been allowed to think that 
“it may pay better to do half a dozen sums and take one’s 
chance than to do three and take pains.” What can be said of 
the style of teaching—is it “ bad ” or is it “ practical ’’—which 
yields results like these ? Demonstrably intelligent children when 
asked to state what fraction 36 sq. in. was of 3 sq. ft. answered : 
I$, 37, ¢ sq. ft., 12 sq. in., ẹ sq. ft., 4 sq. in., 124, 4, sq. in. 
and when asked to state what fraction of a piece of leather was 
not used for a specified purpose replied : roin., 12 in., 20 sq. in. 
Ioo sq. in., 80 sq. in., 131 sq. in., yy Sq. in., 42 Sq. in., 5} in., 
4 }in. These are not “unimportant mistakes.” It is 
obvious that if the boys always scored the difference between 
sums right and sums wrong, their whole outlook would be more 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Wright and I disagree regarding the purpose of secondary 
education. In my view, the secondary school does not exist 
for the training of craftsmen but for the production of thinkers. 
I repeat, that no attempt is made to suggest that the forward 
boy of the secondary school requires a special technique of 
arithmetic suited to his above average intelligence. 

Mr. Wright claims that it is the duty of the schools to teach 
boys something about the ordinary transactions of the Stock 
Exchange; such a claim may be sound, but acceptance of this 
opinion does not mean that it is the business of the teacher of 
arithmetic to secure this aim. The lesson in arithmetic tends to 
be a lesson in many other things than arithmetic, with the conse- 
quence that the essential principles of number as a means of 
discovery and inquiry are omitted. It would be a good thing if 
the teaching of arithmetic could pass through the “ heuristic ” 
stage. Working with prime numbers only and with numerous 
varied illustrations we discover the correspondence that if A 
and B are the two parts of a whole C, then, when 4 is 3 of 
B, it is also $ of C, and conversely. Later, we reach the corre- 
spondence that a profit of 25 per cent on cost price is also a profit 
of 20 per cent on selling price, and we can make a standard graph 
and also a standard table of these correspondences. Later still, 
should we so desire, we find that when the banker’s discount 
is , the true discount is 4, and, by an easy process, that 
the banker’s gain is %4 X æ. Or, if we need the conception, 
a difference in volume is ,4, of the original volume but „ły 
of the final volume. The Report deals with these correspondences 
ad hoc ; for example, as the easy direct case or the difficult inverse 
case of profit and loss, Sect. 21-1, and in Sect. 20-4 suggests that 
the difficulty should not be dodged. Is there a difficulty ? If 
there be, I suggest that it is the creation of the teacher. 


B. C. WALLIS. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY 
PLAYING 


We have been asked by a large number of educational organiza- 
tions to give demonstrations of plays suitable for schools and 
community playing, together with talks on lighting and scenery 
design for small stages, &c., and consequently we have arranged 
for the production of Greek, Shakespearean and modern plays 
each Sunday afternoon and evening throughout May at Every- 
man Theatre, Hampstead (exactly opposite Hampstead Tube 
Station). 

The plays selected are in every case those which are most 
suitable for school production, and, in many cases are not 
widely known. 

Effective and inexpensive settings such as can be readily 
undertaken by art or carpentry classes will be demonstrated, 
and questions concerning them will be invited. 

We shall be delighted to give free invitation tickets to any 
readers if they would kindly write, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope to the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 


C. M. DE REYES, 
Warden, Citizen House, Bath. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND TEACHERS’ 
TRAINING 


The revision of teachers’ salary schemes is causing anxiety 
both among them and among a public which doubts the prudence 
of some economies. This public does not grudge expenditure 
that is likely to promote efficiency, but it is not satisfied that 
the money devoted to education is being well spent. It suspects 
that not a little school work is mere killing time and that the 
teacher too readily accepts a routine that makes matters easy 
all round. 

Nowadays the State provides bounties for the prospective 
teacher, who gains a sheltered position in early life where 
salary-increments accrue as a matter of course. It is doubtful 
whether the one talent entrusted as a preliminary venture to 
the young teacher is put to the best advantage. Itis not always 
stored in the napkin of inertia, but it appears to be invested in 
a motor bicycle more often than in a library. How, then, is 
the guardian of five talents to be selected ? 

The teacher is always in danger of acquiring the slave-mind, 
which shrinks from inquiry as sinful, and deems a state of 
doubt a state of guilt. This, as Lecky observed, is the most 
enduring disease that can afflict the human mind. Apart from 
such shortcomings, the teacher suffers from the social handicap. 
The teacher, as a teacher, occupies no social position. In the 
absence of academic and public school credentials, he endeavours 
to gain one by cultivating sidelines. This path he will pursue 
so long as professional distinctions are non-existent. The church, 
the territorial army, freemasonry, scouting and athletics offer 
attractions, often commendable. But in recent years, activity 
in a trade union has become popular, since it leads to political 
life and escape from the drabness of the class-room. 

The formation of a Teachers’ Register was a great step 
toward the recognition of teaching as a profession. It corre- 
sponds to the Medical Register in that its Council confers no 
degrees and holds no examinations. Medical colleges grant 
titles—licentiate, member and fellow—on their examinations. 
Some pedagogical societies confer titles—F.C.P., F.E.I.S., but 
these are deemed sectional and carry little prestige. As all 
persons enrolled on the Teachers’ Register now form the Royal 
Society of Teachers, the titles—licentiate, member and fellow 
—of the Society suggest themselves as appropriate guarantees 
of professional competence. 

The Teachers’ Registration Council should neither arrange 
training nor hold examinations for these titles. For a long 
time, universities have organized holiday courses, and more 
recently the Headmaster of Harrow has instituted Christmas 
courses for masters at public schools. There will be no practical 
difficulty in adapting these courses, and existing examining 
bodies, to our purposes. And the Institute of Education, which 
it is proposed to found in London, may be expected to make 
good any deficiencies. 

In the Army, regimental officers must pass examination for 
promotion. To fit them for higher command a staff college is 
maintained. Admission to it depends on passing an entrance 
examination and subsequent selection by a board. This suggests 
proficiency examinations for the teacher, leading up to a staff 
college for teachers. 

The main work of the latter would be with prospective head- 
masters. For many years, headmasters have demanded training 
for their assistants, and the demand has been met to a large 
extent. It is now the turn of the assistants to demand training 
for headmasters, and to require that a headmaster should either 
have “ passed staff college ” before appointment or take the 
staff college course in the interval between appointment and 
the assumption of office. 

Except for salaries paid to those seconded to it, the cost of a 
staff college should not be large. It will require no palatial 
buildings and no expensive staff. The normal course would be 
one of three periods, each of two months. One period, devoted 
to the study of recent developments in education, would be 
spent at a university; another as assistant to an inspector of 
schools ; and the third in the office of a director of education. 

For the purpose of considering the effect of those proposals, 

(Continued on page 300) 
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ENGLAND IN THE EIG 


A FEW RECENT BOOKS 


English 


THE MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
28. Readings from Modern Science. Edited by W. J. 
BRANSOM. With Exercises. 2s. 6d. 


THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD. 23 volumes, con- 
taining Introduction and Exercises. 2s. each. 


Latest Additions 
3. Essays Old and New. 
Edited by H. BARNES. 
8. A Book of Classical Stories. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 
9. A Book of Sports and Pastimes. 
Edited by E. E. REYNo tps, M.A. 
12. Personal Narratives. 
Edited by A. J. Merson. M.A. 
13. Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
18. Great Characters in English Literature. 
Edited by the late G. R. HAMMonD, B.A. 
19. Children in Fiction. 
Edited by B. R. Gisss, B.A. 
20. School Tales and Episodes. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
Send for special Prospectus of this Series. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By ERNEsT PICKERING, M.A. Crown 8vo. 240 pages. 
2s. 6d. 


This book should prove particularly valuable at the School Certi- 
ficate Stage where a general idea of the development of literature 
is more important than knowledge of numerous individual authors. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
By EDWARD ALBERT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 176 pages. 2s. 
Mr. Albert’s previous courses are standard works. This little 
book provides a sound grounding in the Grammar and Structure 
of the language for pupils of 11-15 years. 


THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1931 
Selected by J. W. MARRIOTT. 7} by 54in. 288 pages. 
Ss. net. (Specimen copies not available.) 


A collection of Twelve Plays which, although not specially selected 
for school use, contains a number of plays which will be suitable for 


this purpose. Prospectus on application. 


History 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 
Edited in four Volumes, by D. B. Horn, M.A., D.Litt., 
Edinburgh University. Each volume contains Illus- 
trations, Maps, and Plans. 


I. Europe in the Middle Ages (800-1494). By 
HELENA M. Cuew, M.A., Ph.D., East London 
College. (In preparation.) 


II. Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(1494-1715). By ANDREW BROWNING, M.A, 
D.Litt., Glasgow University. 224 pages. 3s. 


III. Modern Europe (1648-1815). By ANDREW 
BrRownlinGc, M.A., D.Litt., and D. B. HORN, 
M.A., D.Litt. Illustrated. 288 pages. 3s. 6d. 


IV. Modern Europe (1789-1930). By D. B. Horn. 
Crown 8vo. 416 pages. 5s. Prospectus on 
application. 


HTEENTH CENTURY (Ready) 

By Prof. R. B. Mowat, Bristol University. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo. 284 pages. 4s. 6d. 

A brilliant supplementary sketch for matriculation candidates, 

affording a living panorama of all aspects of the eighteenth century. 


Classics 


ADVANCED LATIN PROSE 
By H. V. Losesy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 224 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Key, for Teachers only, in preparation. 


A selection of extracts from the various styles of Cicero for retrans- 
lation. Suitable for Higher Certificate standard. 


HARRAP’S SHORT LATIN READINGS 
Edited by ALEXANDER DuTHIE, M.A. 
LATEST ADDITION: Caesar: Gallic War, IV-V. 


Geography 
HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
Edited by Prof. R.N. RupMosE Brown, D.Sc., Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 


Australia and New Zealand. By L. S. SUGGATE, M.A. 
With 170 Maps, Diagrams, and Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions. 440 pages. 6s. Higher Certificate stage. 


A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. 
By J. N. L. BAKER, M.A., Oxford University. Demy 
8vo. 544 pages and 50 Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

Western Europe. By L. B. CunpDALL, M.Sc., Regent 
Street Polytechnic. 672 pages, with 40 illustrations 
and 87 Maps and Diagrams. Qs. Ready. 
Physical Basis of Geography. By V. F. Szarson, M.A., 
City of Oxford School. 256 pages. 3s. 


The Lands of Eastern Peoples. By E. J. G. BRADFORD. 
146 pages. Is. 9d. 


People and Homes in Many Lands. (Third Impression.) 
By F.G. Moss. For pupils between the ages of 11 and 
15. 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Part I 
By R. M. Weir, M.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow, and A. S. ROBERTSON, M.A., Allan Glen’s 
School. With double Vocabulary. 168 pages. 2s. 
This course has been specially designed for Advanced Division 
Schools in Scotland, although everything necessary for Matriculation 
is included. Book II will be ready early in June, and Book III, 
consisting mainly of Free Composition subjects, in the autumn. 
CLASSIFIED REVISION EXERCISES IN SPANISH 
By E. Hart-DykE and W. E. CAPEL-CurRE, Stowe 
School. 80 pages. Is. 6d. 
Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 
A Revision Composition Book for School Certificate Stage. 


EIN DEUTSCHES AUFSATZBUCH 
By S. W. WELLS. With sectional Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. 
A German Free Composition for School Certificate stage. 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By F. C. Rose. 160 pages. Limp, 2s. 3d. Suitable 
for second-year work. Uniform with French Prose for 
Early Stages. 7 


EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH, 
GERMAN, OR SPANISH 
Selected by E. ALLISON PEERS. 
pages. Is. 


A useful Upper School and University Prose Book Edition with 
Notes are in preparation for each language. 


Science and Mathematics 


A JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
By DENHAM LARRETT, M.A. Part I. 132 pages. 2s. 
With Answers, 2s. 6d. Part II. 152 pages. 2s. With 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Complete in one volume, 3s. 6d. 
With Answers, 4s. 6d. 

POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE, Parts I, II, and Ii 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., King’s School, Peter- 
borough. Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. Part ITI, 3s. 

A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 


Plain text. 96 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A REVISION COURSE 
IN CHEMISTRY 


For the School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations 


By DR. E. J. HOLMYARD 


Cloth Boards 


2s. 6d. 


204 pages 


N 
BOTANY BY DISCOVERY 


By E. GREEN, M.Sc. 


Cloth Boards 


4s. 6d. 


420 pages 


With 8 coloured plates and numerous diagrams 


N 
PAR RETOUR DU COURRIER 


By F. M. FORREST 


Cloth Boards 


ATALA : CHATEAUBRIAND 
Edited by Prof. A. R. CHISHOLM 
Cloth Boards 1s. 9d. 96 pages 


NOS PETITES PIÈCES 


By GABRIELLE L’HONORE 1s. Od. 


PETITES SCENES POUR LES 
JEUNES 


By GABRIELLE L’HONORE Is. Od. 
DIE HIMMLISCHE MUSIK 
Edited by M. FORD Is. 6d. 
MEYERS REISEN NACH 
DEUTSCHLAND 
By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY Is. 6d. 


COMMON ERRORS IN GERMAN 


By C. H: LEATHER, B.A. Is. 9d. 


STORIES FROM ANDERSEN 


Edited by WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 2s. 3d. 


DREI NOVELLEN VON THEODOR 


STORM 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO SEE BIRDS 
School Edition 


By E. F. DAGLISH Is. 6d. 


HOW TO SEE PLANTS 
School Edition 


By E. F. DAGLISH Is. 6d. 


Flea BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2i F 


2s. 6d. 
eS 


276 pages 


A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
1759-1930 
By G. W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
By A. E. TWEEDY, B.A., B.Sc. 
Without Answers. Is. 6d. 
With Answers. Is. 9d. 
SCIENCE IN HOUSECRAFT 
By Miss E. M. HEDDEN 
Book I, Is. 3d. Book II, Ils. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE ELECTRICAL 
THEORY 
By H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
RENARD A LA COUR DU ROI 
By LEOPOLD CHAUVEAU 


Edited by I. H. CLARKE. Is. 9d. 
A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO 
FRENCH 


By S. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 

Book I, Is. 6d. Book II, Is. 9d. 
Book III, 2s. 3d. 
MÉRIMÉE : COLOMBA 
Edited by H. E. FORD and R. K. HICKS 
is. 9d. 
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SIR A.T. QUILLER-COUCH 


++» PROFESSOR: OF-ENGLISH-AT-CAMBRIDGE-UNIVERSITY ~- 

FAMED- AS-NOVELIST-&-MAN- OF-LETTERS 

‘KINGS - TREASURIES - OF - 
— LITERATURE — 


215 VOLUMES 1s. Od. and Is. 4d. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


No. 
212. THE SHADOW LINE. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 192 pages. Is. 4d. 


213. THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 192 pages. Is. 4d. 


214. “« ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.’’—Third Series. 


102 pages. Is. 4d. 


215. SELECTED LONGER POEMS. 
Edited by GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 256 pages. 1s. 4d. 


SS 


EUROPE 


By T. PICKLES, B.Sc., 
Author of ‘‘ A Revision Course in Geography.” 
Cloth Boards 3s. 6d. 330 pages 


With half-tone Illustrations and numerous Maps. 
Suitable for use in upper middle and senior forms. 


“> 
GEOGRAPHY NOTEBOOKS 


By S.. |. B: WHYBROW,. B-30. 
48 pages Is. 3d. each 
No. I. Australasia No. II. Great Britain and Ireland 
No. III. Europe. 56 pages. Is. 6d. 


Each book consists of Map or Diagram on the left-hand pages with explanatory Text and 
Questions on the right-hand pages. 


Fee BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 lice FO 
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let us take a secondary school, where salaries begin, say, at £300and 
rise by increments of {15 to £525. We assume that first appoint- 
ments are made at the age of 23, that an intermediate examina- 
tion can be taken after five years, and the entrance examination 
after ten years of service, and that no one over forty is selected 
to attend a staff college. 

In these circumstances salaries might be arranged so that there 


would be eighteen increments—fifteen of them, of £10 each, fixed, 
and three of £40, £50, £60 respectively, to be rewards for passing 
the intermediate, entrance and final examinations of the stafi 
college. This would give maximum salaries of £450, £490, 
£540, and {600 according to proved capacity, and render it 
possible for an assistant master to reach what is deemed the 
proper minimum for a headmaster. 10343 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the April Competition is “ Agricola,” 
proxime accessit “ Katty Ann.” 

The winner of the February Competition was Miss M. K. 
Lynn, 8 The Byeway, Little Common, Bexhill. We are so 
sorry to hear that she has broken her arm, and wish her 
a speedy and complete recovery. In the meantime she 
has leisure to prepare very careful versions. 

The winner of the March Competition was Mr. H. 
Cradock-Watson, Knowle Cottage, Tonbridge, Kent. 

We classify the seventy-two versions received as follows : 


Class I.—(a) Agricola, Katty Ann, L. W. H., Nedgus, Lucifer, 
Old Trident, Feder, Beetle, Leo, Chateau d'If, 
Efro, H. S. W., Hilary, J. S., Winton, Courtenay, 
J. E. M., 383, X, Atossa, Dante, Tula, Memus, 
A. K. M., Llanandras, W. H. M., Chardonne, 
W. A., It, Magister, Chauve-souris, Hibernia, 
Springbok, Minette, Double E, Remembrance, 
Hernani, Audax, M. D. W. H. ' 
(b) Chardonne (B), Fidelis, Catulus, Tula (2), Als 
ob, Katty Ann (2), R. A. D. 


Class 1I.—Polydor, Oxon, Holly, V. N., Sagittarius, M. G. L.» 
Urbanus, Cricket, Chat noir, April Fool, Lizard, 
Unruhe, J. F. T., Onyx, W. L. B. H., Timothy, 
S. A. G., Scarab, G. E. M., Centurion, E. H.S., 
Jubilee, L. E. C., Dujardin, Pierre. 


Rondel BY CHARLES D'ORLÉANS 


Le temps a laissié son manteau 
de vent, de froidure et de pluye, 
et s'est vestu de broderye, 
de soleil luyant, cler et beau. 
Il n’y a beste ne oiseau 
qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crye 
le temps a laissié son manteau 
de vent, de froidure et de pluye. 
Rivière, fontaine et ruisseau 
portent en livrée jolie 
gouttes d'argent d’orfavrerie ; 
chascun s’abille de nouveau, 
le temps a laissié son manteau. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ AGRICOLA ”’ 


The year has doffed her mantle grey 

of wind and cold and rainy sky, 

and donned her summer broidery, 

her robe of sunlight, clear and gay. 
All beasts and birds make holiday 

and in their language sing or cry, 

the year has dotfed her mantle grey 

of wind and cold and rainy sky. 
River, spring and brook to-day 

wear, as pretty livery, 

silver drops for jewelry ; 

each is decked in new array, 

the year has doffed her mantle grey. 


TRANSLATED BY “ KATTY ANN ” 
The earth hath cast her cloke away 
of wind and rain and freezing air 
and decks her now in vesture fair 
of broidered sunshine brave and gay. 

There is no beast nor bird to-day 
but sings or calls and doth declare 
the earth hath cast her cloke away 
of wind and rain and freezing air. 
River and stream and fountain, they 
a dainty livery do wear, 
all silver drops of cunning rare ; 
now each is drest in new array, 
the earth hath cast her cloke away. 


TRANSLATED By "L. W. H.” 


The year hath put his cloke away, 

of rain and stormy wind and cold ; 

his robes in every glistening fold 

are broidered where the sunbeams play. 
No creature’s call, no song bird’s lay 

but in his fashion saith behold ! 

the year hath put his cloke away, 

of rain and stormy wind and cold. 
River and rill and spring are gay 

in garniture of drops untold, 

whose silvery maze is shot with gold ; 

anew doth each himself array, 

the year hath put his cloke away. 


TRANSLATED BY “‘ OLD TRIDENT ”’ 
Now Time has doffed his wintry frieze 
Of storm and rain and bitter cold, 
And goeth clad in cloth of gold,— 
The sunlight and its witcheries. 

No beast, no bird upon the trees 
But in his singing crieth bold ; 
Now Time has dotfed his wintry frieze 
Of storm and rain and bitter cold. 

The streams in glorious liveries, 
The rivulets through meadows rolled, 
Crystalline robes do now unfold ; 
Each weareth glittering broideries, 
Now Time had doffed his wintry frieze. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘' LEO ”’ 


The year has cast his cloak o’er-night 
of bitter wind and cold and rain, 
and comes in broidered robes again 
of sunshine, golden, clear and bright. 

Bird, beast, all vocal with delight 
each gladly voices this refrain 
the year has cast his cloak o’er-night 
of bitter wind and cold and rain. 

Fount, stream, river, rushing white 
wear their lovely livery, fain 
jewelled silver drops to gain 
each in Spring’s new robes bedight, 
the year has cast his cloak o’er-night. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ COURTENAY ” 


The weather's shed her wintry wrap 
Of cold wind and humidity, 

And now she’s dressed in ‘broidery 
With sunny cloak and shining cap. 
All birdies sing all beasties yap 

Each in their tongue in ecstasy 

‘* The weather's shed her wintry wrap 
Of cold wind and humidity.’’ 
Fountains, streams and lakes that lap 
Wear like pretty livery 

Drops of silver filigree ; 

All things bedeck them as it hap 
That weathers shed her wintry wrap. 


TRANSLATED BY “ A. K. M.” 


The season has spread its chittering 

Garment of tempest, frost and shower ; 

Vestured it stands in richer dower 

From lucid sunbeams glittering. 

No brute, nor birdling twittering 

But babbles in the lea or bower ; 

The season has spread its chittering 

Garment of tempest, frost and shower. 

Stream, fountain, brooklet flittering 

All decked in May’s fairest flower. 
(Continued on page 302) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


ROME. A Short History 


By M. A. Hamilton. Illustrated with passages 
from the Roman historians, selected by 
Edmund Luce. Pages 224, with 53 illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD RAPID READING 


FRENCH TEXTS 
Based on Word-Frequency 


General Editors : D. Gurney and G. C. Scorr 


First Series 


I. La Mission de Slim Kerrigan. By 
Ludovic Boutinon. Edited by D. Gurney 
and G. C. Scott. | (Word-frequency 
basis : 1,000) 

II. L’Armure du Magyar. By Henri Bernay. 


Edited by D. Gurney and G. C. Scott. 
(Word-frequency basis : 1,100) 


HI. Un Drame sous la Régence. By V. 
Bonhoure. Edited by C. S. Musgrave. 
(Word-frequency basis : 1,200) 

IV. Les Chasseurs de Papillons. By Henri 
Bernay. Edited by G. C. Scott and 
A. J. Storey. (Word-frequency basis : 


1,300) 


Second Series 


I. Ma Princesse Chérie. By Maurice 
Dekobra. Edited by R. W. Hartland. 
(Word-frequency basis : 1,000) 


Each volume 64 pages. Paper cover, tod. ; 
limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 


Other volumes in preparation 


ONE THOUSAND MOST FREQUENT 
GERMAN WORDS 


By Hermann Meier. 6d. 


In addition to the minimum word-list, with 
eae characteristics and English mean- 
ings, the booklet contains a skeleton outline 
of the fundamentals of German grammar. It 
is printed on thin paper and may easily be 
inserted for reference in any textbook. 


All prices are subject to alteration without notice 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House London, E.C. 4 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


GEOGRAPHY 


WATER AND GRASS: A Study in the Pastoral Economy 
of Southern Europe. By E. H. CARRIER, M.Sc. Author 
of ‘‘ The Thirsty Earth.” 

‘‘ A mind that was at once an encyclopaedia of peasant 
customs and natural geography had to be found. Miss 
Carrier has such a mind.’’—News-Chronicle. 

‘‘The student of customs will find much material of 
which little systematic record exists elsewhere.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. Zls. net 


DE MARTONNE’S SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Translated by E. D. LABORDE 
Fifth I mpression printing, 78. 6d. 


A NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. Third Impression, Ša. 


LAND-FORMS AND LIFE: Short Studies on Topographi- 
cal Maps. By C.C. CARTER, M.A. With Maps, Diagrams, 
and Illustrations. 6s. 6d. 


A PEOREAEHIUNE GRAMMAR. By C. C. CARTER, 


k ok valuable adjunct to the ordinary textbook.’’— 
Times Literary Supplement. Fourth Impression, 3s. 6d. 


THE APPROACH TO GEOGRAPHY. By EDNA BOWN, 
F.R.G.S. 
A course of Geography Studies for Froebel students. 


3s. 6d. 
ECONOMICS 


THE APPROACH TO ECONOMICS. By H. M. SCOTT, 
B.Sc.Econ. 

In this book the author’s aim has been that it should 
be written in the simplest possible language, with a 
minimum of technical terms, and drawing as much as 
possible on examples familiar to every one. It is 
particularly designed for Matriculation or School 
Certificate students. Second Impression, 8s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


A MIDDLE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. By J. A. COCH- 
RANE, B.Sc. Author of‘‘ Science for Beginners. ” With 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Part I, 1s. 8d.; Parts II and 
III, 2s.; Parts I, II, and III (complete), 3s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY. By C. VON WYSS, 
F.L.S. Lecturer at the London Day Training College. 
A Course in Elementary Biology for pupils of 13 to 16 
years of age. Second Impression, 4g. 6d. 
Part I. ‘Living Creatures in the Seasons of the Year?’ is 
published separately at 2g. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. PRATT, B.Sc. 
Fourth Impression, 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY: With Complete Revision 
Course. By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., and P. W. C. HOLLO- 
WELL, B.A., Charterhouse. 4s. 6d. 

With Answers, 6s. Answers only, 1s. net 


HISTORY 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND: 55 B.C. to A.D. 1485. 
By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. A brilliant short history of 
medieval England. Second Impression. 88. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN: A Brief History of the 
World. By F.C. HAPPOLD, M.A. Seventh Impression, 3s. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By D.C. SOMERVELL, M. A. 
‘* An ideal introduction to the study of Imperial history.” 
—The Times. 4s. 6d. 


22 Berners St., London, W.1 
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With sparkled silver of goldsmith’s power ; 
Each dons fresh habit glittering 

The season has spread its chittering 
Garment of tempest, frost and shower. 


The entries this month have been of a wonderfully high 
order. Any one in Class I might have secured first place, 
and those in Class II were not much behind, but some 
wrote in couplets, some failed to notice that the original 
had only two rhyme sounds, some were too free, some 
lost the metre, and a few dragged in extra ideas to help 
themselves out. 

We divided Class I in order to put the Chauceresque 
versions by themselves. These were uniformly clever—and 
charming. ‘‘ Catulus ” almost out-Chaucered Chaucer, thus : 

The yerre hath now put off his cote 

Of winde and reine and bittre colde, 
And is y-clad in cloth of golde, 

While sonné shineth clere and hote. 
Ther nis ne brid ne lam ne gote 

That in his jargon hath not trollde. .. . 


In a letter that enlivened our task he says: ‘“ The 
requirements of my rhyme scheme involved the intro- 
duction of a goat, perhaps atoned for by the otherwise 
irrevelant lamb... .” 

“R. A. D’s”’ ancient version delighted us, but unfor- 
tunately it has slightly lost the metre : 


Time hath now leesed his pall 

Of storm, hoar-frost and rain, 

And is garbed in broydered traine 
And glist’ring sunbeams, beautiful. 


There lyveth beast nor fowle 

But in’s jargon doth proclame 
Time now hath leesed his pall 
Of storm, hoar-frost and rain. 


Brook, river, waterfall 

O’er their neat liverie, 

Spredde argent pearls of jewellerie ; 
New vestiments cloke all. 

Time hath now leesed his pall. 


We were so pleased to have our friends crowding in, but 
we have little space for comment as we think competitors 
will find it more interesting to see the great variety and 
cleverness of the rhymes chosen. 

We are terribly sorry to say farewell to “Leo” and 
“ Magister.” May their absence be only temporary. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following Spanish folk song : 


En el patio de mi casa 
Tres arbolitos planté, 
Y le pido à Dios del cielo 
Que me prendan todos tres. 
El primero es el esparto ; 
El segundo es el olivo ; 
El tercero es un sarmiento, 
Un sarmiento florecido. 
El esparto es que me aparto ; 
El olivo, que te olvido ; 
Y el sarmiento, me arrepiento 
De lo bien que te he querido. 
Yo pensé ganar contigo 
Un puerto como la Habana, 
Y lo vine à perder todo 
De la noche à la mañana, 
De la noche à la mañana. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 327, must reach 
the ofice by the first post on June 1, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Prize Essay Competition 


TS 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 


‘course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 


themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on June 6, 1932. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


We regret that in announcing the award of the second prize 
(Juniors) in the last competition to E. J. Ede (name published 
in the April issue) we inadvertently entered her school as 
Sevenoaks instead of Gravesend. 


Cam 


Among the recent and forthcoming textbooks included in 
Bell's Miscellany we notice two by Mr. C. V. Durell, on the 
teaching of algebra and advanced algebra respectively, the 
latter a two-volume work in collaboration with Mr. A. Robson. 
There is also a report on the value of films in the teaching of 
history by Dr. Frances Consitt and an advanced book on 
volumetric anaylsis by Mr. G. Fowles. 


% * 4% 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., have issued a Complete Cata- 
logue of their publications. It is conveniently divided into 
sections ; an alphabetical list, books of general interest, science 
and technology, story books, picture books, and a classified 
educational list. They have also prepared a classified list of 
Books for Secondary Schools; new books and editions are 
specially marked. 


ne 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &e., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


eELORIGEN E.. 


IT SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY, ana is EASILY APPLIED. 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of ‘‘Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT UP TO 12 
MONTHS, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (dry Sweeping alone required), also throughout ail the intervening 
periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, and insecticides are unnecessary. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-powders 
er any other method. 


(Established over 30 years) (FLORIGENR means FLOOR-HYGIENE 


The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, The Dominion Governments, County and Borough Education Authorities, dc. 


(Established over 30 years) 
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SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses 


See also pages 275, 323, 325, and 327 
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LEARN HOW TO PRODUCE YOUR PLAY 


Summer Schools for Dramatic Production, July p Aug. 12 
and Aug. 15-Aug. 29, at The Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 
Thoroughly Practical Course in play production in indoor and outdoor 
theatres. Every branch of stage technique taught in actual theatre by 
professional stage staff. Model programmes and plays for Community 
Groups, and Colleges produced. Scenery, costume, and lighting demon- 
strations. Greek, Shakespearean, and modern plays produced. Public 
performances by members at close of course. Motor Visits to centres of 
dramatic interest, Wells, Glastonbury, Malvern, Stonehenge. Talks by 
famous dramatists. Inclusive fees, three guineas, board residence 
ovided if required. 


lays produced every Sunday afternoon throughout May at Every- 
man Theatre, Hampstead. Suitable for School and Community production, 
followed by scenery and lighting demonstrations. Free invitation tickets 
sent to all interested in educational dramatic work on application to Hon. 


Secre , Citizen House, Bath, enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
Many thousands of beautiful stage costumes, all periods and sizes, 
historically accurate, copied from world-famous portraits, available on 
loan. Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage hangings, scenery and properties. 
Free Advisory Bureau, concerning problems of plays and production. 
Dramatic Library, plays lent, large selection of plays suitable for Schools 
and Colleges. Apply Hon. Sec., Citizen House, Bath, enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope. 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


JULY 28th to AUGUST 12th. PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 


Director: Mr. F. A. Potts, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
Lecturer in Zoology in the University, assisted by Specialists. 


F. H. Toyne, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 


for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIAL AND 

ECONOMIC HISTORY, CRAFT HISTORY, 

DECORATIVE WOODWORK & WOOD-FINISHING, 

BOOK CRAFTS, LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS 

IN CRAFT WORK FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, and 
ART METAL-WORK, 


JULY 30 to AUGUST 13, 1932 


Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct Seminars, 

assisted by a staff of experts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 

Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination of the College, these 
commenced on March 31, 1932. 


Full particulars from ‘‘ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave 
Road, London, 8.W. 1. i j 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 1 to September 8, 1932 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 


Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 
Examinations and Certificates. 


Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris—Bagntres—available to all. 
Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 
32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 


E 4 A An Association for the development of 
° ° ° MODERN SCHOOL PRACTICES 
SUMMER SCHOOLS tive yoat) 


SCARBOROUGH, BOURNEMOUTH, ABERYSTWYTH, 
July 25—August 20, 1932 
Schoolcrafts, Physical Training, Games, and Swimming, &c. 


Illustrated Prospectus now ready, from: ‘ 
Mr. H. A. COLE, 2 Broomgrove Road, Sheffield. 


(Thirtieth consecu- 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


ular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
ed in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


ts The 
be establi 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 4th to August 31st. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLÔMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosniéres, Caen. 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 

The aim of this series is to provide books ot scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to 


pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


BLACKIE ana SON’S LIST 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie's 
Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of ‘‘ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 


With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Super crown 8vo. 8s.net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net ; Section I, 55 B.c.—A.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714; Section III, 1714-1921. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 
In Two Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 


BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 
d 


an 
HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., 
Senior History Muster, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. [Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 
General Editors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG. 


The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 
History, of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
Formerly Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 


In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


A GERMAN COURSE 


By L. M. HAYES, B.A., 

Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. 
A Three-Year Course leading up to the School Certificate 
Examination. 

First Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 283. 9d. 


Third Year in Preparation 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH TEXTS 


’ i BLACKIE’S COMPLETE FRENCH PLAYS. The 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. This series includes examples of all styles, from the classic tragedies of 
series contains examples of the work of an array of French writers. Racine to the sparkling comedies of Labiche. 88 titles. 1s. each. 
Each book has a biographical and critical note, and explanatory 
notes. 100 titles. 6d. each. Certain volumes are issued with EPISODES MEMORABLES DE L’HISTOIRE DE 
vocabulary. 9d. each. FRANCE. General Editor, Louis A. Bars, B.A., Officier 


ativan on, Pntrogueton: Biographical Footnotes, and 
BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. From eater SR GR a 
Modern French Literature. Printed in large type. With brief Notes, PETITS CONTES POUR LES ENFANTS. With 
Questionnaire, Phrase-List, and Vocabulary. 38 titles. 1s. each. 


Questionnaire, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 9 titles. 6d. each. 


A GERMAN VOCABULARY 


By E. ERNEST LENTZ, 


Assistant Language Master, Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen ; Author 
of “ A Spanish Vocabulary,” Joint-Author of ‘‘ A French Vocabulary.” 


Pott 8vo, manilla cover. tod. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Craftsmanship 
in the Teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 


Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools 
Cloth boards. 15s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Science Teaching 
What it was— What it is—What it might be 


Second Impression. Cloth boards. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“Get the book and read it; it’s the best thing 
yet! It is packed with practical advice which will 
always be of value.” —The Journal of Education. 


Four-Figure 
Mathematical Tables 


Arranged by 
JOHN DOUGALL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


Price 1s. 


READY SHORTLY 
Elementary 


Chemical Calculations 
By EDNA BIGGS, M.Sc. 
With Answers. Price 2s. 


A Primer of Engineering 


and Building Science 
Part I 


By S. OWEN, A.M.1I.Mech.E., A.M.I.Mar.E., 


Hons. Med., 
Head of Technical Instruction, North Devon ; Moderator in Engineer- 
ing Science, Union of Educational Institutes 


With 39 figures. Price 2s. 


Practical Mathematics 


and Handwork 


Individual, Experimental, Investigational 
By GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. 
Suttable for Junior Forms of Secondary Schools 
In four books. Limp cloth cover, 1s. each 


Answers to Books I-IV, in one volume, interleaved 
with blank pages. Limp cloth.cover, Is. 6d. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page - £810 0 Half Column (} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 6 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


(Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 


- NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” af Post Offices are not 


taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 
All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders mus? 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcaTE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Vocational Guidance 


We seldom miss an opportunity of directing our 
readers’ attention to the work that is being done towards 
finding the appropriate occupations for boys and girls 
who are leaving school. In a recent issue we remarked, 
by no means for the first time, upon the way in which 
the Kent authority directs and encourages the attempt 
to guide young people wisely in the choice of a career. 
Parenthetically, we may say that the term vocational 
guidance really connotes something wider than the term 
vocational tests. The latter are in the main the work 
of the practical psychologist. The former includes the 
parts played by the parent, the teacher, the social 
worker, and the employers of labour in a given district. 
But the new thing in the present situation is the work 
that is being done by the psychologists. We have 
recently made reference to the annual report of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, and to the 
Institute’s newly-named organ, “ The Human Factor.” 
The Institute gives advice on the choice of a career, 
basing that advice on a detailed examination which 
includes tests of innate abilities and a study of tem- 
peramental qualities. As compared with our American 
friends, we Britons are rather late in coming into this 
field of inquiry. But with the inspiration and direction 
of a very able band of workers, headed by Dr. C. S. 
Myers, to whom great honour is due, we are trying to 
atone for our laggard entry by the scientific precision 
of our methods. 

The latest attempt to attack seriously the problem 
of vocational guidance has been made under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Education Committee. In the 
report above referred to, the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology gave details of a large-scale 
experiment conducted in London. In collaboration 


| with the Institute, Birmingham has followed up this 
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experiment with a similar one of its own, necessarily 
on a smaller scale, but with the advantages of direct 
relation to local circumstances, and of being able to 
profit by the London experiment. Over three hundred 
boys and girls leaving three elementary schools in 1928 
were divided by chance distribution into two groups, 
one forming the “ tested,” and the other the “ control ” 
group. The children in the tested group were medically 
examined, general intelligence and special aptitudes 
were tested, and a rating was made of outstanding 
temperamental traits. The vocational recommendation 
was based upon these findings. The control group were 
not tested, but advised in the ordinary way at the school 
leaving conference. The careers of both groups were 
“followed up” over a period of two years, and their 
success or failure noted in relation to the advice given. 
Both groups fell into two sub-groups, those who followed 
the advice of the Institute or the conference (“‘ accord- 
ance ” posts), and those who did not follow it (“ non- 
accordance ” posts). Comparisons could thus be made 
between children holding “ accordance ” and *‘ non- 
accordance ”? posts in the tested group, those holding 
“ accordance ” posts in the tested and in the control 
group, and so on. Without going into further detail,* 
we may add that the upshot of the report is that all 
these comparisons strongly indicate the superiority of 
advice based on tests. The comparisons were compre- 
hensively based, there having been taken into account 
the length of tenure of posts, the reports of employers 
on the children’s efficiency, the reports of the children 
themselves on the suitability of their work, and the 
reasons why children left their posts. 

Various incidental points of interest emerged from 


* The details may be seen in the pamphlet entitled “ The Value of Vocational 
Tests as Aids to Choice of Employment,” to be purchased directly from the 
Stationery Department, Council House, Birmingham, price 1s. 
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this evidently careful and thorough investigation. For 
example, the proportion of children showing no defects 
which made them unsuitable for certain types of work 
was only 50 per cent for boys and 43°4 per cent for 
girls. Again, 13 per cent of the boys and 7 per cent of 
the girls could make no suggestion at all about their 
future work at the time of leaving school, and an equal 
lack of ideas prevailed among 28 per cent of the parents. 
Further, the advice given did not agree with the child’s 
or the parent’s suggestion in between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the cases. All these facts go to show in what 
haphazard fashion the children, even of fairly intelligent 
parents, drift into occupations. The difficulties are 
certainly great. Middle-class parents well know how 
hard it sometimes is to reach a decision about a boy’s or 
a girl’s vocation, even at the end of a secondary school 
course, and many undergraduates, especially at the 
older universities, find it hard to decide until their 
third year, when something has got to be done about 
it. How then, with the child leaving school for good 
at the age of 14? All that social and psychological 
science can do to help the bewildered child and the 
puzzled parent must surely count among the best of 
work done for the common weal. We think a great field 
of usefulness exists for the National Institute, and we 
hope other great local authorities will follow the example 
of London and Birmingham in enlisting the skilled 
assistance of the Institute, and in trying to convince 
parents that their children’s occupations in life should 
never, if it can be avoided, be left to chance. That there 
are numerous cases in which leaving it to chance cannot 
be avoided, because of the prevalent unemployment, 
and the lack of variety of openings in special districts, 
is an unfortunate fact, but is no argument against the 
rigorous pursuit of the scientific investigation of voca- 
tional guidance. 


Occasional Notes 


SR DONALD MACLEAN, in introducing the Educa- 
tion Estimates, endeavoured to make the best of 
a bad business. He referred once more to the 20 per 
cent cut in salaries proposed by the 

Hit Leach May Committee, and appeared to take 
some credit for the fact that the reduc- 

tion imposed was not more than Io per cent. He 
repeated what he said last September, that the reduction 
was not to be regarded as the view of the Government 
of what should be the proper’rates of remuneration 
under less abnormal conditions, and that the position 
would be reviewed on its merits when the financial 
position of the country allowed. This was never taken 
to mean very much, and Sir Donald’s later remark 
that the period of economy was obviously destined to be 
much prolonged is a reason for further discouragement. 
There is little hope either in his suggestion that teachers 
in this country are better paid than elsewhere in Europe, 
for in many countries salaries are at a starvation level. 
We are bound to take the gravest exception to his 
contention that the immense development of education 
and educational expenditure in recent years would be 
none the worse for a period of quiet review and con- 
sideration as to the future. On the contrary, we view 
with extreme concern the holding up of developments 
recommended in the Hadow Report. We notice that 
Captain Spencer, in a maiden speech, expressed the view 


that the estimates had been cut to the bone, and we 
hope that this attitude voices the concern of other 
supporters of the Government. Teachers have been 
very long-suffering, but they cannot continue to do 
their work as efficiently as it should be done under the 
strain of pressing financial anxiety. 


"THE nineteenth century attitude to education is still 
maintained by Mr. Harold Cox, who, in an article 
in The Sunday Times, approves of the Io per cent cut 
in salaries and proposes that the cost 

mr: Again, Cox of education shall be still further 

i reduced. He would raise the age at 

which children begin school life from 5 to 6, oppose any 
raising of the leaving age, and enforce some contribution 
from parents in the way of fees. He thinks there are 
too many scholarships for secondary schools and training 
colleges, and considers it a waste of public money “ to 
flood the secondary schools with children who have not 
even secondary abilities.” That last quotation especially 
reveals an attitude of mind which must be combated 
with the utmost vigour. We shall continue to claim 
that all normal children, irrespective of special ability, 
are entitled to a full share in education beyond the 
primary stage up to the age of 16; we shall continue to 
urge that it is necessary drastically to reduce the size 
of classes in order to secure the maximum of efficiency ; 
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we shall continue to direct attention to the many in- 
sanitary buildings that are still called schools ; and we 
shall continue to protest against the unfair salary cuts 
that have been inflicted on the profession and to work 
for the restoration of at least the original Burnham 
Scale as a fair standard of remuneration. 


WE hope that the stimulating and combative 

address delivered by Mr. R. H. Tawney to the 
Workers’ Educational Association will be studied in its 
entirety by our readers. He dealt very 
faithfully with the May Report and 
pleaded for strenuous resistance to the 
reactionary policy which is at present being pursued. 
After referring to the useful work done by the W.E.A. 
during the past ten years, he went on to say that the 
objective of educational policy must be the establish- 
ment of complete educational equality for the whole 
population. ‘‘ Equality is not identity: different types 
of capacity need different types of provision ; it is no 
more appropriate to offer the same kind of education 
to all children, irrespective of their natural gifts, as to 
prescribe the same treatment to all patients, without 
regard to their varying requirements. What educational 
equality does mean is that . . . some children shall not 
be offered a mean, scamped, and hurried education, 
while others are pampered ; and that the odious tradi- 
tion of class discrimination, which poisons the life both 
of English schools and of English society, shall be finally 
stamped out as the relic of barbarism which it is.” 
Mr. Tawney added that that tradition was expressed, 
in a manner at once repulsive and comic, in the May 
Report, quoting those astounding words about the 
standard of education given to the child of poor parents 
being superior to that which the middle-class parent is 
providing. His remarks on the assumptions underlying 
such utterances deserve wide publicity. 


Mr. Tawney 
Speaks Out: 


ee 


HAT continues to astonish me,” he said, “ is 
the tranquil indifference with which insolence 
of this kind is received, not merely by those who imagine 
that they gain by educational in- 
ag ag oe equality, but by ikoe who are obviously 
y Report. . 3 . . 
its victims and whose children will be, 
and who acquiesce, nevertheless, in the continuance of 
the thing as though it were the result of a natural law 
or a providential decree.’’ Continuing, he referred to 
the paralysis of the application of the Hadow proposals 
—themselves a cautious compromise ; to the disastrous 
effects of the failure to raise the leaving age to 15; and 
to the cessation of the special building grant and the 
cutting down of other expenditure necessary for efficiency. 
Finally, he called for resistance to these measures as a 
primary duty, saying that hitherto educational reformers 
had been far too modest, and had begged for as favours 
what they ought to have demanded as rights. They 
ought to have challenged the whole system of ideas 
which causes it to be regarded as inevitable and proper 
that the quality of the education received by children 
should depend on the economic circumstances and social 
positions of the families into which they are born. This 
eloquent appeal for more trenchant and thoroughgoing 
propaganda will, we trust, serve to revive the spirits 
of those to whom any prospect of educational progress 
appears to be hopeless. 
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So. teachers will be relieved by the decision of 
the Court of Appeal in a claim for damages arising 
from an accident at Wellingborough School. A boy was 
Dai hit by a golf ball and suffered the loss 
Aseiden. of an eye. Lord Justice Scrutton’s 
judgment was based on his finding that 
the accident did not arise from any lack of supervision 
on the part of the headmaster against whom damages 
were claimed. There was no evidence that it was an 
habitual thing to hit golf balls about in the playground. 
In the lower Court, the governors were dismissed from 
the action and damages of £295 were entered against the 
headmaster, and this judgment is now reversed by the 
Court of Appeal. 


WE have pleasure in welcoming the No. 1 of Vol. I 
of Sight and Sound, a new venture which is 
described “as a quarterly review of modern aids to 
be learning, published under the auspices 
Sight and of the British Institute of Adult 
Education.” The general scope of the 
magazine may be gathered from the titles of a few of the 
articles. There are articles on school broadcasting, 
films in education, films in industry, music for the many, 
the new language teaching, and television in education. 
All these articles are interesting and valuable, and of 
good augury for a useful and prosperous career for the 
magazine. Among the numerous minor features we 
notice with satisfaction that a page is devoted to “ Films 
you ought to see.” Even fairly well educated people 
are sometimes unaware of the fine films that are to be 
seen as compared with the rubbish that is consistently 
shot upon them in provincial and suburban cinemas. 
“ Sight and Sound ” advises people to ask local managers 
of cinemas when these good films are coming. The 
British Institute of Adult Education is to be congratu- 
lated upon the first number of what promises to be an 
excellent follow-up of its recent Exhibition of Mechani- 
cal Aids to Learning. 


O of the outstanding features of what is called, 
comprehensively and perhaps rather vaguely, the 
new education, is the emphasis thrown upon manual 
occupations — understanding by that 
phrase not mere mechanical work 
with the hands, but work in which 
hand and eye and brain are concurrently employed. 
The April number of The New Era, the organ of the 
New Education Fellowship, is called a craft number, 
and is devoted to this aspect of modern educational 
advance. The articles are mostly practical in the best 
sense, t.e. they are based upon what the writers are 
actually doing successfully in the institutions to which 
they belong. We are reminded of the breakaway which 
is taking place from the idea that education is solely 
concerned with the written word and the printed page. 
The reformers are working hard, and they need to work 
hard, to produce the results they desire. For in front 
of them is a mountain of conservatism and inertia, 
kept pretty firmly in its place by the prevalent system 
of examinations. It is so easy, so fatally easy, to 
examine by means of paper and print. We wish all 
success to the efforts represented by The New Era. 


Craftwork in 
Education. 


| the present age of mechanical aids to learning, 
educational talks by gramophone are not new ; but 
in the United States the recently published “ Durium ” 
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records are a distinct innovation. By means of these 
records the voices of some of the most 

S Gramasners eminent American men of science can 
* be brought into the class-room. The 

record consists of a stout card, covered with a layer of 
synthetic resin so strong that the sound grooves can be 
placed very close together, nearly doubling the time of 
playing. The recording has been excellently done, and 
each speaker gives the kind of popular talk that would 
be expected from him were he invited by a teacher to 
address a class for five minutes. In the first set of seven 
records some of the most prominent American men in 
the fields of physics, geology, biology, engineering, 
chemistry, bacteriology, and zoology, give brief surveys 
of the importance of, and recent achievements in, these 
branches of study. With each record is supplied a card, 
bearing on one side a photograph of the speaker and on 
the other side bibliographical details of his scientific 
work, together with the complete text of his talk. The 
records can be obtained from Science Service, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N.W.,Washington, D.C., at an inclusive 
charge of three dollars for the set of seven. At such a low 
price they may be thoroughly recommended to teachers. 


“THE proposals for a British House in the Cité 
Universitaire in Paris having proved too grandiose, 
a smaller house is to be constructed to accommodate 
150 to 200 French and British students 
instead of the large college for 300 
students with its beautiful quadri- 
lateral court originally proposed, of which the Prince 
of Wales laid the foundation stone some three years ago. 
There are now nearly 30,000 students on the books of 
‘ the Sorbonne, a large proportion being foreign students. 
The University of Paris has maintained its medieval 
character as alma mater for students of all nationalities. 
English students in Paris will be able to live under pleasant 
conditions when the Franco-British College is completed. 
The possibility of social intercourse with French students 
living under the same roof should be appreciated. 


Franco-British 
College in Paris. 


AS article in the Journal of Adult Education, by 

Dr. Alfred Plummer, on “ Residential Colleges in 
Adult Education,” argues persuasively in favour of the 
residential college for working people, 
with its interplay of mind upon mind, 
its library, and other facilities for 
study. There must be many derelict 
mansions which could usefully be used to give the worker 
rest and opportunity for study. Dr. Plummer points 
out that a levy of one penny per annum per member of 
trade unions and co-operative retail societies would 
produce more than £42,000 a year for a central fund for 
this purpose—a better approach towards a financial basis 
than a claim for full support from public funds. Already 
five colleges in England and Wales are recognized by the 
Board of Education under the Adult Education Regula- 
tions—Ruskin College, Fircroft College, the Catholic 
Workers’ College, Hillcroft College, and Coleg Harlech— 
and in addition there is the Co-operative College at 
Manchester. 


Residential 
Colleges in 
Adult Education. 


N2 good citizen can contemplate without misgiving 

the statistics recently issued by the Home Office, 
which show that juvenile crime is seriously increasing. 
Between 1917 and 1928 the number of young offenders 
under the age of 16 decreased by over 50 per cent. 


By 1928 the total had fallen to 22,749, but by 1930 
there was an increase of nearly 2,000. 
It is a startling fact that two-thirds 
of all the persons found guilty are 
below 30 years of age, and two-fifths of them are under 
21. It is suggested that the industrial depression in 
the north has led to a disproportionate increase in 
crime, for 24 per cent of offenders under 16 came 
from the north as against 17 per cent from the south. 
On the other hand the south showed a higher propor- 
tion of offences both in the age group 16-21 and in 
the group 21-30. Such figures must give rise to dis- 
cussion about the treatment of offenders and about 
methods of prevention. Here it seems appropriate to 
remark that offences come after the restraining influence 
of school life has ceased, and that an extension of the 
school-leaving age would be beneficial. Educational 
authorities will in present circumstances doubtless direct 
their attention rather more fully to the after care of 
pupils leaving school. Some kind of co-ordinated effort 
on the part of voluntary organizations would also appear 
to be very desirable. And to what extent are the 
cinemas to blame ? 


Juvenile 
Crime. 


TEAT schools have closed prisons is one of the pre- 
dictions of Victorian educationists justified by the 
audits of time. But are there any influences at work 
er ee within our schools which may have a 
influences,  C€aring on the recent sudden increase 

of crime? Miss Charlotte Cowdray, 

Headmistress of a London girls’ school, has suggested in 
an interview that-the retention in boys’ schools of 
women whose services were enlisted during the War, has 
had a bad effect. A woman's appeal to a boy to “ be 
good,” she considers, only makes him sly and cunning. 
The question raised should receive official examination. 
We ought to be sure of what Mr. Gradgrind called the 
“facts ” before attempting to trace the results. Is it, 
for example, the settled policy of the Board of Education 
to allow boys to be taught wholly by women teachers ? 


To annual conference of University students held 
at Oxford produced a remarkable address by 
Sir Arthur Keith on “ Can Progress be Rationalized ? ” 
Ought we to aim at the suppression of _ 


ae racial and national instincts so as to 
Congress. produce a fused international type? 


He was convinced that national spirit 
was ingrafted in man’s very constitution and that it 
could not be changed. Peace between nations must be 
sought by understanding human nature and adapting 
our national outlook to the world’s needs. A state of 
peace produced by eliminating the sense of nationality 
from mankind would be hard to distinguish from death. 
This may be true, but over-stimulation of the sense of 
nationality leads to war, and it is for teachers to cultivate 
in their pupils a philosophic mean. 


HE return of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, former Headmaster 

of Perse School, Cambridge, to the arena of educa- 
tional politics, will be welcomed. Addressing the Con- 
ference on “ New Ideals in Education,” 
he took as his text, “ All men are 
unequal,” a proposition which evolu- 
tionists accept as a biological axiom. Educational 
systems aim at some measure of physical and mental 


Equality or 
Inequality. 
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standardization, but standardization should not extend 
to methods of teaching. The freedom of the teacher is 
a necessary condition if individuality and originality 
are to be developed. Examinations are intended 
to ensure standardization, but, as Dr. Rouse said, 
success in examinations is quite compatible with very 
bad education. He suggests that examinations should be 
deferred till the end of the school course. ‘‘ They were 
useful only with incompetent teachers and inefficient 
schools.” With his dread of over-standardization, 
Dr. Rouse has never been a friendly critic of the Board of 
Education, whose policy of interference in details has 
for about twenty years, he considers, been mischievous. 


Sess Strandmillis controversy has been settled so 
far as the Churches are concerned. The Com- 
mittee of Management is to be increased to nine, of 
eee whom the three principal Protestant 
ireland, Churches will nominate three; the 
head of each Church will submit one 
name to the Minister of Education. It is obvious that 
the teachers are not satisfied. They have undoubtedly 
suffered in the past in many cases from unjustifiable 
clerical domination. It has been very difficult for a 
teacher to refuse to do parish work when the rector or 
minister is manager of the school. The burned child dreads 
the fire, and naturally they are afraid of any increase of 
clerical control. It is significant that the teachers should 
fear even a minority representation in this case. 


| at least one question the Northern and Southern 
teachers are in agreement. They are both strongly 
opposed to the new rule about retirement of women 
teachers on marriage. The annual 
The Free State. Convention of Irish Secondary Teachers 
passed several resolutions, of which 
‘perhaps the most interesting was one which urged the 
Department of Education not to allow any new teacher 
to teach in a secondary school without having first 
secured his primary degree in a recognized university. 
The Irish national teachers opened their annual con- 
ference with an address from the new Minister of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Derrig. The Minister urged the 
members to strive to further the ideal of a Gaelic State 
by fostering the language. We wonder if the Minister 
ever listens to what the average Irish farmer has to say 
in private about the time given to Irish in the schools, 
or if he even cares to inquire how many parents make 
even the smallest effort to encourage their children to 
speak it outside of school hours. The conference strongly 
criticized the manner of enforcement of the Compulsory 
Attendance Act, though there was not agreement as to 
who were chiefly responsible for alleged “ slackness.”’ 
Other important educational questions were discussed, 
such as cinemas and juvenile literature. The very 
proper demands for playing fields and free books for 
poor children are not likely to meet with much response 
in these days of financial difficulties. 


LEADER-WRITER in The Times discusses the 
relation of sugar-consumption to catarrh in 
school children. Observations made over ten years by 
the medical officer of a large boarding 
school for girls indicate a corre- 
spondence. This conclusion was con- 
firmed in a remarkable way during the War, when the 


Sugar and 
Health. 
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consumption of sugar was greatly reduced. Per contra, 
it is said that sugar sweetens the tempers of children, 
being especially necessary for those of a nervous or 
irritable disposition. There was also a shortage of fats 
during the War, and this rendered less sugar necessary, 
for the two are related in animal metabolism. If the 
conclusions so far established appear somewhat vague, 
it is satisfactory to learn that the subject of children’s 
diet is being scientifically investigated. 


NIVERSITY education in Australia is a recent 
growth, dating only from 1850 when the Univer- 
sity of Sydney was established. There are now six 
universities in Australia, the youngest, 
Perth, having been established in 1911. 
This University has opened new build- 
ings on a site near Perth of several 
hundred acres. In addition to university buildings, 
sites will be provided for colleges of which one, 
St. George’s, is already in existence. Perth is a free 
University, the first in the Empire, created by an Act 
of the State Parliament, but it has benefited by the 
generosity of its first Chancellor, Sir Winthrop Hackett, 
who died in 1916. The new buildings, designed by 
Mr. Rodney Alsop, are of white stone and include a 
beautiful tower. There are now nearly 7oo students 
and a staff of fifty. 


Western 
Australia 
University. 


HE Chairman of the Aberdeen Provincial Committee 
complains that the number of students in the 
training centre has been falling off very markedly of 
: late years, not because of any diminu- 
ba <o tion in the number of candidates for 
in Abocdsci the teaching profession, but for reasons 
quite unconnected with that, and 

which call for a remedy. The difficulty has also been 
felt in the training centre at Dundee though to a less 
extent. Scotland is divided into four provinces for 
purposes of teacher training, and colleges have been 
equipped for the purpose of training the students who 
might normally be expected to present themselves in 
each area. The arrangement, however, is in some danger 
of breaking down in that no effort is made to confine 
students to their own province, and the lure of the two 
large cities, Edinburgh and Glasgow, tends to draw 
away a disproportionately large number of students 
from the two northern provinces. The position is further 
complicated in Aberdeen by certain unpopular features 
of university administration which have the effect of 
diverting students to Edinburgh and Glasgow, with the 
natural consequence that such students seek to effect 
their training in the city where they graduate. Apart 
from the folly of allowing a carefully planned system 
to be upset by the mere whims and preferences of 
individual students, there is one aspect of the problem 
that has not been sufficiently considered, and which is 
of serious importance. Aberdeen and Dundee are well 
situated and well equipped for providing practical 
training in rural teaching. The other two centres are 
much less favourably situated in this respect. A large 
proportion of teachers are employed in country schools, 
and these can only be effectively trained where oppor- 
tunities for rural practice are available. Aberdeen, 
serving the thinly-peopled north, is entitled to seek 
from the county authorities all the support they can 
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give in directing the students to the centre specially 
provided for them. 


PREPARATIONS are afoot in many parts of Scotland 
to honour the memory of Sir Walter Scott in 
this his centenary year. Glasgow has staged successfully 
Sir Walter a dramatic representation of his career, 


Scott Centenary and Edinburgh is preparing a masque 
i There are few parts of 


in his honour. 
Scotland that cannot claim an association with his life 
and work. The difficulty is to choose the most important 
from among many claimants. It is interesting to note 
that the schools are not to be behindhand in honouring 
his memory. The rising generation is perhaps less 
acquainted with his works than their fathers and grand- 
fathers were, but he is still widely read and admired. 
It is in the realm of history, however, that his influence is 
greatest. Although not officially reckoned as a historian, 
far more than Fraser Tytler or Hill Burton or Hume 
Brown, or any other, he has helped to make Scots boys 
and girls interested in the fascinating history of their 
country. His “ Tales of a Grandfather ” still remains 
the best introduction for those who would understand 
something of Scotland’s romantic past, and in his novels 
and poems he has depicted the life of earlier generations 
with a fidelity that none of the official historians has 
been able to approach. His pictures of robber barons 
and medieval churchmen, of soldiers of fortune and 
prosperous merchants, of Covenanters and smugglers, 
of ploughmen and fishwives, are inimitable and help to 
make the past live again. It will be a useful venture 
for every secondary school to bring this home to its 


pupils. 


“THE salaries question still agitates Scottish teachers 

as much as their professional brethren south of the 
Tweed. Most of the education committees are content 
to let things remain as they are in the 
meantime, but Glasgow, whose teachers 
have had to suffer the largest cut in 
the country, has again threatened further reductions. 
This time it 1s the non-graduate women who are to 
suffer, the Conditions of Service Committee proposing 
to deduct £6 per annum from each salary. Fortunately 
the Education Committee has protested strongly, and 
the matter is to be held over for further consideration. 
The Educational Institute is keeping in close touch with 
the National Union of Teachers with a view to joint 
action. It is argued that with a balanced Budget there 
is a reasonable claim that the cuts should be restored. 
So far as one can judge there is not much prospect, this 
year at any rate, of salaries being restored to their 
original level, but it is important to keep before the 
public mind the fact that teachers have been more 
heavily penalized than the rest of the community, 
and that they are entitled to relief at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. If it were clearly recognized by the public at 
large that the teacher has been called upon to shoulder 
this double burden there might be more hope of relief 
in the near future, but the public allows the Press to 
form its opinions for it, and, although there are some 
honourable exceptions, too many of our newspapers 
have argued that the teacher with his “ cut” is no 
worse off than the direct taxpayer with his increased 
income tax, forgetting that the teacher is a direct tax- 
payer as well, and that, with a salary previously reduced, 
he is less able than his fellow-citizen to face these 
additional burdens. 


Salaries Again. 
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HE Research Committee of the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland has again intimated its 
intention to offer prizes to students in training for essays 
dealing with some aspect of school 


Be rene work. Two prizes—one for graduates 
raining. and one for non-graduates—will be 


allocated to each of the four Provincial 
Committee areas. Each prize is of the value of five 
guineas. This competition has gone on for a number of 
years, and it has, undoubtedly, had a helpful influence 
on the work of the training colleges. While the choice 
of subject is left to the competitors each essay is supposed 
to deal with personal observations or with some ex- 
periment that has been undertaken by the student. 
Considering the amount of “ project ” and “ individual ” 
work that is undertaken in training colleges and the many 
experiments with new methods and intelligence tests the 
competitors have little difficulty in finding a suitable 
theme. A tendency to submit formal essays, observable in 
the earlier years of the competition, is now disappearing, 
and the efforts sent in bear witness to the helpful and 
original work that is being undertaken in the colleges. 
Each essay must be accompanied by a personal statement 
guaranteeing that it is the student’s own work and this 
has to be countersigned by the director of the college. 


“THE tradition that a graduate should, according to 
the measure of his material success, make a gift 
to his old university appears to have been well-established 
in the United States if one may judge 
from the astonishing gifts and bequests 
reported from time to time in the 
English Press. These bequests, espe- 
cially when on a magnificent scale and accompanied by 
specific stipulation, are frequently a source of em- 
barrassment to university authorities and account for 
some of the “ freak ” chairs and departments and some 
of the, to us, extraordinary subjects which may form 
part of a degree course at an American university. 
This tradition is undoubtedly fostered by the close bond 
of association which is forged between the students of 
any one year. In Britain the Guilds of Graduates of the 
various universities are becoming a creative force of 
increasing influence on university life and policy and, 
as their members who hold high executive posts in 
finance, business, and commerce increase, on the 
financial well-being of those universities. The Univer- 
sity of Wales increases steadily in the number of its 
undergraduates and the variety of the courses they take, 
but its provision for research is undoubtedly weak, 
though the number of its graduates qualified to under- 
take research grows year by year. Its Guild of Graduates 
has now undertaken the task of collecting a considerable 
fund from which to provide research scholarships, and 
the fund, despite existing financial circumstances and 
the fact that the majority of graduates engage in 
teaching, has already reached an encouraging size. 


The University 
of Wales and 
its Graduates. 


HE authorities of the Welsh University continue to 

be disturbed by the migration of brilliant young 
professors to universities in England, for example, a 
steady track of promotion from Aber- 


A “ Burnham’? ystwyth to Manchester seems to have 


anes been established. The Welsh Uni- 
Professors, versity owes a very great deal to 


professors who are not Welsh by birth 
but, from time to time, as such appointments are made, 
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the question is asked whether they cannot be filled by 
Welsh men and women, whether trained in the Welsh 
University or not. The paucity of funds for the pro- 
motion of research undoubtedly results in scores of 
capable young men and women being compelled, on 
graduation, to take up educational and commercial posts 
at once with great loss to learning and university life. 
This break in continuity appears to be decisive in its 
effect: the graduate rarely returns to university life. 
It ought to be possible for brilliant teachers in the schools 
of Wales and financial and commercial executives of 
proved ability and ripe practical experience to return as 
teachers in the university. The point is that the 
financial prizes are inadequate either to attract or to 
hold Welsh men and women of the highest ability. 
Promotion and transfer of ability is a good thing, and the 
Welsh University is not without its dead wood, but 
salaries should be such as will hold the occupant in his 
“ chair ” long enough for him to exert a definite influence 
and complete a definite piece of work. 


ON the whole, reorganization of schools appears to be 
making rather slower progress in Wales, parti- 
cularly in the rural parts, than in England. In the 
main, this is probably due to the com- 
parative poverty of such areas. But 
some Welsh rural authorities have not 
yet been wholly convinced that the balance of advantage 
is on the side of reorganization. Many of the objections 
raised are similar to those raised in England—the 
removal of senior children from a village school is said 
to deprive the school of its dignity and influence as a 
social institution in the countryside ; the transfer of such 
children to senior schools in very large villages or in 
towns is said to result in a lack of interest in rural 
associations, pursuits, and interests and in a premature 
introduction to modern influences whose moral value is 
still a matter of dispute as for example, the cinema. 
These arguments are directed by the agriculturist and 
the Churches against the new educational conception, 
and the Churches in Wales are still less tolerant than 
are the Churches in England, of many of the influences 
which compete for a share of our measure. There is, 
however, in Wales, another and a very potent considera- 
tion against reorganization. The strongholds of the 
Welsh language are to be found in rural Wales, and it is 
argued that, as influences which tend to the suppression 
of the Welsh language, such as the “ talkie ” and the 
newspaper and consideration of worldly success and of 
a sort of social “ language ” snobbery, have most power 
in urbanized Wales, the Welsh child will really lose in 
the long run under reorganization. This objection will 
only be removed as interest in Welsh and the technique 
of teaching the language develop and if, and when, 
Welsh education authorities are enabled to put forward 
schemes of reorganization which do not reduce the 
standard of teaching power in small rural schools. 


Reorganization 
in Rural Wales. 


f Ga announcement that Sir George Lunn is resigning 
his position as leader of the Authorities’ Panel of 
the Burnham Committee will come as a shock to all who 
have experienced the effects of his 

Sir George Lunn. virile conduct of difficult and delicate 
negotiations throughout a long period 

of years. It is not too much to say that his unrivalled 
knowledge and experience will be greatly missed, and 
that his mastery of details as well as of general prin- 


ciples has been a tremendous asset. He has deservedly 
enjoyed the confidence of his own side, and he has also 
earned the respect of the various teachers’ panels, by 
whom he is regarded as a keen fighter but a fair opponent. 
We cannot help remarking, as we look back over the 
last twelve years, how very far teachers still are from 
reaching that orderly and progressive solution of the 
salary problem which it was the purpose of the Burnham 
Committee to achieve. There was some hope in the 
first Burnham settlement, but as all our readers know, 
the salaries then decided upon have been whittled down 
until teachers have lost in all from 20 to 25 per cent. 
Sir George will, we are glad to see, still retain his 
membership of the Committee. We hope he will use his 
influence towards securing for the profession the 
restoration of what he considered it was fair they should 
receive twelve years ago. 


eae Fixed Easter Act of 1928 has, as Lord Des- 
borough reminded us in a question asked in the 
House of Lords, not yet been put into force, and we are 
glad that the Archbishop of Canterbury 


Le oe lent the weight of his authority to an 
Easter. expression of regret at this delay. As 


he said, there is almost unanimity on 
the point on the part of representatives of the industrial, 
commercial, educational, and judicial interests, and 
there is also agreement among ecclesiastical authorities 
that there is no objection to the proposal on the grounds 
of dogma or any essential principles. The real difficulty 
is the attitude of the Holy See, for the Papal Nuncio at 
Berne intimated to the Special Committee of the League 
of Nations that the Holy See did not consider there was 
sufficient reason for changing what had been the per- 
petual usage of the Church. Like the Archbishop, we 
should give every weight to sentimental objections 
deeply rooted in historical associations and tradition, 
but with him we hope that general ecclesiastical con- 
currence will be secured before long, as the result of the 
communication addressed by the League of Nations to 
the religious authorities. In any case, it seems to be 
fairly obvious, from what was said by the Earl of Lucan, 
that the Government does not contemplate indefinite 
postponement. The inconvenience from an educational 
point of view is particularly noticeable this year, and we 
trust that the Act already passed will become operative 
at the earliest possible moment. 


THE MODERN STUDY OF THE BIBLE.—The Divinity Lectures 
Committee exists to promote Biblical study of a university 
type and standard in co-operation with the extra-mural work of 
the universities. It may not be generally known that all the 
universities are now ready to send fully-qualified lecturers or 
tutors and free boxes of books on the modern study of the 
Bible to all parts of the country where a sufficiently keen body 
of students asks for such help. Full information about these 
classes can usually be obtained by application to the nearest 
university. The cost may sound alarming to the uninitiated, 
but grants are obtainable which bring these classes within the 
reach of almost all. That these classes meet a need is shown by 
the fact that their number has grown from two to seventy-two 
during the last five years in different parts of England and Wales. 
In London the Committee has conducted a university evening 
school of Bible study on the lines of modern research at Uni- 
versity College, Gower Street, W.C.1, for the last eight years, 
where evening classes on the Old and New Testaments and 
the comparative study of religions qualify for the London 
University Diploma in the Literary, Historical and Compara- 
tive Study of the Bible, and the London University Certificate 
of Religious Knowledge. For further information as to grants, 
&c., application should be made to Miss E. Bray, Honorary Secre- 
tary, Divinity Lectures Committee, 4 Garnham Street, N. 16. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


CHINA 


Ever since those far-off ‘‘ Letters of John Chinaman,” by 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, China, to the present 
writer, has been a land of dream. Events of 
late have done something to disturb the 
dream, but the old fascination remains, and has thrown a 
glamour on recent numbers of the Fu Jen Magazine of the 
Catholic University of Peiping (Peking) with their historico- 
geographical peeps into China herself—from Confucianism to 
Communism, from the gorges of the Yangtze to the Sacred 
Mountain. Fu Jen, which may be roughly interpreted ‘’ Safe- 
guarded Righteousness,’ is taken from a saying of a disciple of 
Confucius: ‘‘ Through literary studies the man of noble parts 
enters into communion with his friends, and through their 
friendship his righteousness is safeguarded.” The University 
itself is of quite recent foundation. After being in the air for a 
good many years it first took shape in 1924 as the Catholic 
Mission. A year later it became a School of Chinese Studies, 
and was already aspiring to university rank. In 1930 new 
buildings were opened, and last year it was officially recognized 
and registered as a university by the Nanking Government. 
The six other Christian universities in China are Protestant. 
We have no information as to any National University. The 
present student population of Fu Jen is over a thousand, and 
the staff about two hundred—native, American, and European. 
Among the students, by no means all Catholic, are the son of 
the President of the Chinese Republic, and the grandson of a 
former President. In the fourteen faculties we note two omissions 
—music and theology! Properly equipped buildings for science 
and a women’s college are badly needed. But funds are so 
seriously lacking that last year a special appeal mission was 
sent, with the Pope’s blessing, to the United States—whence the 
original endowment was chiefly derived. A message to the 
“ faithful ” contained the following frank expression of illiberal 
opinion: ‘ The countless people of China in these latter days 
are afire with eagerness to acquire knowledge of modern litera- 
ture and science, without being able to do so except in schools 
under atheistic or Protestant auspices. . . . Surely the Catholics 
of America, to whose energy and merit the university owes its 
origin, will never suffer themselves to be outdone by the Pro- 
testants who have built up their university at Peking with the 
finest equipment possible.” 


That this is a living movement is clearly indicated by several 
articles—especially ‘‘Old Wine in New 

An Educational Bottles,” and ‘‘ Chinese Literature at the 
Renaissance. Cross Roads.” The former gives an interesting 
peep at the old schoolmaster, who ‘as the 

interpreter of the sacred classics, written by the great and holy 
sages of the nation, was treated with the highest degree of 
veneration. When he was present in the class-room the pupils 
had to study and recite their lessons kneeling. And whenever 


Fu Jen. 


they chanced to meet him on the street, custom required that 
they greet him with a kotow or prostration to the ground.” 
The same article thus summarizes the transition: ‘‘ The seeds 
of change and revolution were wafted into China from foreign 
shores, and within a period of two decades ideas of emancipaticn 
and democracy caused the collapse of the reigning dynasty. 
Since that time such momentous changes have taken place, 
affecting every phase of the people's life and mentality, that a 
return to the former status is simply inconceivable. Not that 
all traces of the old order have been obliterated. The selling 
of ofticial jobs and the diverting of public funds to private 
pockets are still in vogue. In fact few of the old abuses have 
been remedied. Nevertheless the doctrine of ‘ equality, fraternity, 
and liberty ’ is being preached everywhere with telling effect.” 


Two other articles are also of special interest—an imaginary 
pilgrimage and a real one. The former, in 
serial form and admirably illustrated with 
maps and photographs, was to the little-known 
interior of the real China, passing through the 
flooded districts of Hankow (1,000 miles long and in some places 
100 miles wide) and culminating, in China’s Holy Land, at the 
Sacred Mountain of Tsian, a mile high, with 1,000 rock-steps 
leading up to the tomb of Confucius. Though told in undisguised 
American, it is a delightful record of vicarious travel. The real 
episode (briefly noticed in our own Press at the time) was the 
patriotic pilgrimage to Nanking of some three thousand students 
of both sexes from Peking and the neighbourhood in the hope 
of inciting the Government to more aggressive action against 
Japan. The academic authorities pointed out the futility of 
such a step, posted telegrams from the Minister of Education 
forbidding it, and urged the greater ultimate value to the 
country of unbroken studies, but in the end they ‘had no 
alternative but to declare a holiday.” The organization of the 
groups was most elaborate—generals, captains, heutenants, 
commissariat officers, spokesmen, &c. An order produced by 
the stationmaster from the President of the Republic forbidding 
him to supply trains, and threatening disobedient engine-drivers 
with execution, had no effect. Incoming trains were prevented 
from leaving again by relays of a hundred students (it is said) 
lying on the tracks through the night—or rather through three 
days and nights. At last the pilgrims had their way and started. 
Half way to Nanking they were joined by 3,000 more. On the 
fifth day they reached their destination and were lodged in the 
university hostels. On the sixth they had interviews with both 
the Minister of Education and the President. The former declared 
that China was not in a position to declare war, and advised 
them to return to their books. The latter expressed the hope 
of avoiding war by means of the League of Nations, and ‘‘ closed 
the interview with a few sincere words of advice.” On the seventh 
day the pilgrims rested from their labours and returned home 
again, * their patriotic hearts quite satisfied with their mission.” 


Two 
Pilgrimages. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Bedford College for 
Women, London 


Birkbeck College, London 
University of Birmingham 


June 28 to Oct. 6 


June 26 to Sept. 25 
July 2 to Oct. 4 Degree Day, July 2. 
Athletic Sports, May 7. 
July 1 to Oct. 5 


June 25 to Sept. 30 


University of Bristol 
University of Cambridge 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Durham Colleges 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
East London College 
University of Edinburgh 


June 30 to Oct. 3 


June 25 to Oct. 11 
June 30 to Oct. 4 


June 24 to Oct. 3 
July 8 to Oct. 4 Graduation Cere- 
monial in Arts, 


Science, &c., June 30. 


Cricket Match v. Old 


University College, Exeter 


June 28 to 
Faradav House Electrical 


July 21 to Sept. 26 


Engineering College, Students on the Col- 

London lege Ground, The 
Grove, West Molesey, 
June 25. 


University College, Gal- 
way 


June 15 to Oct. 7 


Goldsmith’s College, Lon- 


SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Glasgow: 


May 18 to Oct. 10 
and II. 
June 17 to Oct. 10. 
July 9 to Sept. 19 Summer Reunion, Old 
don Students’ Associa- 
tion, June 4. 
Open Day, June 11. 


Arts and Theology 
Other Faculties 


Heriot Watt College, 
Edinburgh 

University College, Hull 

Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 

King’s College, London 

King’s College Hospital, 
Medical and Dental 
Schools, London 

King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 
London 

University of Leeds 

University College, Lei- 
cester 


June 24 to Oct. 11 
June 30 to Oct. 4 
June 25 to Oct. 3 


June 30 to Oct. 4 
July 1 to Oct. 1 


June 18 to Oct. 5 


July 4 to Oct. 3 
June 18 to Oct. 3 


(Continued on page 314) 


Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, May 4. 


AthleticSports, May 7. 


Degree Day, July 4. 

Encaenia (Speaker: 
Sir William Bragg), 
June g. 
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The World-wide Geographies 


By Jasper H. Stembridge, formerly Geo- 
graphy Master at Denstone. 


Books I and II. Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth 
boards, 2s. 

Books III and IV. Limp cloth, 2s. Cloth 
boards, 2s. 3d. 

Book V. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Cloth boards, 
2s. gd. 

I. Seeing the World. Fourth Impression. . 
II. Peoples and Homes of Other Lands. Fourth 
mpression. 

Il. Exploring the British Isles. Fifth Impression. 
IV. The World we Live in. Fourth Impression. 
V. North and South America. Second Impression. 


Books VI-VIII in preparation 


A Master writes: “I have not seen a more sensible or 
useful Geography anywhere. It is admirable in format and 
arrangement ; the illustrations ave illustrations and not just 
pictures; the treatment is delightfully intimate and sug- 
pavs; the exercises and general application are just what 

best calculated to clinch and make worth while what has 
been taken. I am very enthusiastic about these books.” 


Guiding Exercises in 
Geography 
By Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 
Paper, 6d. Limp cloth, 9d. 


Each book contains 64 pages of practical 
exercises. All the information necessary 
for working them is given in the books 
themselves or in any good atlas. 

1. General Geography, with Special Reference to the 

British Isles. 
2. The British Empire. 
3. Europe. 


Everyday Arithmetic and 
Accounts 
By W. S. Beard, formerly Assistant Master 
at Christ’s Hospital. 
A progressive course for central schools and other 
schools with a commercial bias, in the arithmetic of 
daily shopping and simple business transactions. 
The uated exercises, many to be worked 
mentally, will develop accuracy and, particularly 
by practice in short methods, speed. 
First Year. With answers. Paper, ıs. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Second Year. With answers. Paper, 1s. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
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Simplified Algebra 
By Herbert McKay, B.Sc. 


Three books, each containing a yeat’s work, 
proceeding from simple practice in notation and 
the use of signs to quadratic equations and pro- 
gression. Features of the books are: Simplicity 
in explanation ; abundant exercises, with frequent 
revision; the use of graphs; constant repetition 
of work already learnt, with variations. Each 
book, 1s. 6d. 


Each book is accompanied by a Teacher’s Book, 
giving notes, answers, and a large number of 
exercises for oral practice in class. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The Faraday Books of 
Practical Science 


By F. J. Thorpe, B.Sc., Principal of the 
Technical Institute, Wellingborough. 


With numerous diagrams. 2s. each. 


This important new series is intended as a complete 
five years’ course in practical science for pupils from 
the age of 11 upwards. Each lesson consists of five 
parts: (a) things to be found out; (b) apparatus 
required ; (c) experiments; (d) additi experi- 
ments ; (e) questions to be answered. The great 
feature of the course is that the pupil is not told 
what the results of his experiments will be; he is 
encouraged to employ the “‘ method of discovery ” 
which ensures that his grasp of scientific principles 
and laws depends on his own practical work. 


Book I. General: Gravity; Simple Machines; 
Elasticity and Density, &c. 


Book II. Heat: Expansion; Thermometry; Air 
Pressure; Melting, &c. 


Book III. Chemistry of the Home: Gases; Water; 
Acids ; Food and Fuels, &c. 


Book IV. Magnetism and Electricity ; Compasses ; 
Electric Bells; Telephones; Wireless, &c. 


Book V. Light and Sound; Reflection; Refrac- 
tion; Vibration; How Sound Travels; Piano 
and Violin Strings, &c. 


Teacher’s Book, with copious notes, sug- 
gestions, and illustrative diagrams. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Warwick Square, E.C. 4 
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University of Liverpool 
University of London .. 


London Day Training 
College 

London Hospital Medical 
College and Dental 


School 


London (Royal Free Hos- 
pital) School of Medi- 
cine for Women 

London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political 
Science 

Middlesex Hospital Medi- 
cal School 

Municipal College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester 

Newnham College, Catn- 
bridge 

University College, Not- 
tingham 

School of Oriental Studies, 
London 

University of Oxford 

Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 

University of Reading .. 

Roval Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 

University of Shettield .. 

University College, South- 
ampton 

University of St. Andrews 


St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital Medical College 
St. Marv’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 
Trinity College, Dublin 


University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. 
Bangor 
Cardiff 
Swansea 

Westfield College, ‘London 


Westminster Hospital 
Medical Schoo! 
Abingdon School 


All Saints School, Blox- 
ham 


Alleyn’s School, Dulwich 
Ampleforth College 
Ardingly College ‘ 
Badminton School, Bristol 


Barnard Castle School .. 
` Battersea Polytechnic .. 
Beaumont College a 
Bedford Modern School.. 


Bedford School . 
Berkhamsted School 


Birkenhead School 
Bishop’s Stortford College 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 3 to Oct. 10 
June 28 to Oct. 6 


June 28 to Oct. 3 


July 15 to 


July 14 to Oct. 2 
June 25 to Oct. 2 


July 16 to Oct. 1 
July 29 to Oct. 6 
June ro to Oct. 7 
July 
July 


July ro to Oct. 8 
July 9 to Oct. 1 


July 1 to Oct. 6 
June 25 to Oct. 6 


2 to Oct. 4 
2-to Oct. 5 


July 1 to Oct. 4 
July 3 to Oct. 2 


June 3 to Oct. 7 
July 18 to Oct. 2 
July 1 to Oct. 3 


July 6 to Sept. 30 ° 


July 1 to Oct. 2 
July 1 to Oct. 3 
June 30 to Oct. 4 
July 1 to Oct. 3 
June 29 to Oct. 5 


June 26 to Sept. 30 
July 26 to Sept. 21 


July 26 to Sept. 16 


July 23 to Sept. 17 
July 25 to Sept. 20 
July 26 to Sept. 16 
July 27 to Sept. 21 


July 26 to Sept. 14 
July 9 to Sept. 24 

July 25 to Sept. 20 
July 27 to Sept. 20 


July 26 to Sept. 21 
July 25 to Sept. 17 


July 26 to Sept. 15 
July 26 to Sept. 21 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Universities Athletic 
Union Sports, May 
20 and 21. 
University of London 
Sports, May 27 and 
28. 


Distribution of Prizes 
and Certificates by 
Sir William Goschen, 
June 24. 


Oration Day, June 23. 


Graduation Cere- 
monial, June 28. 


Athletic Sports, May 
18. 

Election of Founda- 
tion and Non- 
foundation Scholars, 
and Dinner to 
Foundation Scholars, 
June 23. 

Trinity Week, June 
6-11. 


Jubilee Commemora- 
tion Service and 
Garden Party, June 
4. 


Founder’s Day, June 


17. 

School v. Old Boys’ 

Sports, May I4. 

Regatta, June 16. 

Founder’s Day, June 
24. Cricket Match 
v. Old Bloxhamists, 
June 25. 

Speech Day, July 23. 

Exhibition, June. 


Speech Day (Visitor, 
Rt. Hon. the Vis- 
count Cecil of Chel- 
wood), July 16. 

Old Boys’ Gathering, 
June 19, 20. 

Annual Athletic 
Sports, June 4. 


Speech Day, July 25. 
Speech Day, July 25. 
Founders’ Day, June 


17. 
Old Boys’ Cricket 
oor June 17 and 


case Day, July 25, 
20. 
Prize Day, June 25. 


Blundell’s School 


Bootham School, York.. 

Bradford Technical Col- 
lege 

Brentwood School 


Brighton College 


Bristol Grammar School 

Bromsgrove School Sa 

Bryanston School, Bland- 
ford 

Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys 

Campbell College, Belfast 

Canford School, Wim- 
borne 

Carlisle Grammar School 

Caterham School 

Cathedral School, 
ford 


Here- 


Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London 


Cheltenham College .. 
Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 


Chigwell School .. 


Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 

City Technical College, 
Cardiff 
Full-time Depts. 
Part-time Depts. 


Clifton College 
Cranbrook School 


Cranleigh School 


Dauntsev’s School, West 
Lavington 

Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 


Denstone College 


Douai School 
Dover College 


Durham School.. 
Eastbourne College 


Edinburgh Academy 

Epsom College .. 

Eton College 

Exeter School 

Felixstowe College for 
Girls 

Fettes College 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 14 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 22 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to 


July 22 to Sept. 


July 26 to 


July 
July 


July 


June 30 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


April 21 to July 


July 16 to Oct. 


July 16 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 23 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


22 to Sept. 
28 to Sept. 
28 to Sept. 


20 


22 
2I 


2I 


20 
16 


16 


23 


July 27 to Oct. 4 


July 25 to — 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 
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22 
2I 
20 


20 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Old Boys’ Day, June 


24, 25. 
Speech Day, July 25. 
Blundell’s School v. 
M.C.C., June 25. 
Old Boys’ Reunion, 
Whitsuntide. 
Athletic Sports, May 


3. 
Speech Day, June 25. 
Swimming Sports, 
July 14. 

Cricket, 1st XI and 
Swimming, v. Old 
Brightonians, June 


25. 
Speech Day, July 25. 


Speech Day and Con- 
cert, June rz. 

Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, June 30. 


Speech Day, June 24. 


Speech Day, July 16. 
Old Herefordian 
Cricket Match and 
Speech Davy, July 23. 
Exhibition of the work 
of the Session, May 
30 to June 25. 
Speech Day, June 24. 
Half Term Holiday, 
June 20. 

Biennial Guild Meet- 
ing, July 2. 

Speech Day, July 2. 
Old Bovs’ Cricket 
Match, July 25. 

Old Blues’ Day, June 

4. 


Commemoration, 
June 24 and 25. 

Speech Day and Dis- 
tribution of Prizes 
by Brig.-General 
Wallace Wright, 
V.C., June 25. 

Old Bovs’ Dav, July 9. 

“ As You Like It,” by 


School Dramatic 

Society, June = 30, 

July 1 and 2. 
Cricket, School a. 


M.C.C., June 24. 
Speech Day, June 25. 


Athletic Sports, May 
20 and 21. 

Cricket Match v. Old 
Decanians, June 10 
and II. 

School Speech Day, 
June 30. Preacher at 
at Commemoration 
Service, Rt. Hon. 
the Lord Bishop of 
Bradford. 


Distribution of Prizes, 
July 25. 

Past v. Present 
Cricket Match, July 
I and 2. 

Speech Day, July 6. 


Speech Day, June 11. 
O.E. Day, June 26. 


Speech Day, July 23. 


Speech Day, July 6 


Founders’ Day, June 
25. 
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FINE QUALITY 
STATIONERY 


ABUNDANT STOCKS 
FOR ALL SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


EXERCISE BOOKS NOTE BOOKS 
DRAWING BOOKS SCIENCE BOOKS 
LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS MUSIC BOOKS 
ROUGH NOTES DRAWING BOOKS 
FOOLSCAP PAPER GEOGRAPHY BOOKS 


All at the LOWEST COMPETITIVE PRICES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES 


THE E.S. À. PROVIDES 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY PROMPT 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE 


BOOKS. STATIONERY. 
FURNITURE. UNIFORM. 
REQUISITES. HANDWORK. 


Abundant stocks available 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The E.S.A. specially invite Teachers to make use of the en- 
larged REFERENCE LIBRARY, which, with its 11,000 
Specimen Volumes, will prove invaluable to all those whose 
wish it is to keep au fait with the most recent publications. 


CATALOGUES and SAMPLES FREE to PRINCIPALS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 171-181 High Holborn 
LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Just Published 


A German and English 
Dictionary 


By Professor K. WICHMANN. 750 pages. 38. net 


Published in November, nearly 10,000 copies of this 
invaluable dictionary have already been sold. Roman 
type throughout. Complete and up to date. English- 
German and German-English in one volume. 


Education of 
Children Under Seven 


By Mary Srurr, Lecturer in Education, 
Birmingham University. 7s. 6d. net 


‘‘A book that all teachers will be glad to possess. ”—Teachers’ 
World. ‘ Clear, thorough, and methodical. Chapters on hygiene, 
words, aesthetic education, reading and writing, numbers, moral 
training, and play.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Simplified Cookery 
and Dietetics 


By MARGARET SHIELL. 58. net 
Or in two volumes, 2s. 6d. net each 


Conveys essentials in the theory of Domestic Science 
suitable for the average school child of 11 to 16 years. 


ROUTLEDGE 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 


STUTIS, 47 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone ‘Museum 2327) 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 
Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, ee needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, 


For full HEE apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
ranch. 
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Framlingham College 


Gresham’s School 
Guildhall School of Music 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hampstead School 
Haileybury College 


Harrow School .. 
Highgate School 


Hurstpierpoint College 


Hymer’s College 
Ipswich School 


King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham 

King William’s College, 
Isle of Man 


King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 
King’s School, Canterbury 


King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Rochester 


King’s School, Worcester 


Kingswood School, Bath 
Lancing College ; 


Leeds Grammar School.. 


Leighton Park School, 
Reading 

Leys School, paupnees 

Loretto School .. 


Magdalen College School, 
Oxford 


Malvern College 


Malvern Girls’ College .. 
Manchester Grammar 
School 


Marlborough College .. 

Mary Datchelor Girls’ 
School 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 

Mill Hill School 


Monmouth School 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 


Newport High School, 
Mon. 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 28 to — 


July 18 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to — 


July 25 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 


July 23 to — 


July 25 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 
July 22 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to — 
July 29 and 30 
Sept. 23 


July 23 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


yay 27 to Sept. 
uly 27 to Sept. 


Jui 26 to Sept. 
uly 28 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 
July 23 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


and 16 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 25 to — 


July 28 to Sept. 


20 


23 


14 


20 


23 


2I 


20 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


10. 


June g and 
Day, 


Old Boys’ 
July 23. 
Speech Day, June 25. 


Old Boys’ Cricket 
Matches, July 2 

Opening of the War 
Memorial Hall by 
H.R.H. The Duke 
of York, July 7. 

Cricket v. Eton at 
Lords, July 8 and g. 

Speech Day, July 26. 

Cricket Match v. Old 
Cholmeleians, July 
16. 

O.T.C. Inspection, 
June 6. 

Cricket Matches v. 
Old Boys, May 16 
and July 16. 

Athletic Sports, April 


30. 
O.T. > 
July 
Scholarships, July 5, 


Inspection, 


6, 
Speech Day, July 25. 
O.I. Match, July 2. 


Speech Day, July 25. 
Oid Boys’ Cricket 
Match, July 23 and 


25. 
Speech Day, July 30. 


Scholarship examina- 
tion, June 15 and 16. 

Speech Day, July 25. 

Old Boys’ Match, 
July 20. 

Commemoration Day, 
June 25. 

Old Roffensian 
Cricket Match, June 


25. 
Speech Day, July 8. 
Old Boys’ Cricket 

Match, July 9g. 
Speech Day, June 17. 
School Concert, July 


Q. 
O.T.C. Annual Inspec- 
tion, June 21. 
Speech Day, Visitor’s 
Address, June 10. 
Speech Day, June 24. 


Commemoration and 
Prize-Giving, with 
School Sports, June 
18. 

Speech Day, June 25. 

Malvernian Gather-ng 
July 9. 

Speech Day, June 3. 

Founders’ Day, May 


II. 

Speech Day and Prize 
Distribution by Lord 
Arnold, July 27. 


Prize-Giving, July 22. 
Speech Day, June 24. 
Speech Day, June 9. 


Junior International 
Summer School, 
July 27 to Aug. 9. 

Foundation Scholar- 
ship Examination, 
June 21 and 22. 

Founders’ Day, June 


24. 
Old S Match, 
June 2 

Annual Athletic 
Sports, July 26. 


Scholarship Exam., | Northampton Polytechnic 


Institute, London: 
Day 
Evening 
Northampton Town and 
County School 


Norwich School 


Oakham School 
Oundle School .. 


Perse School 

Plymouth College 
Pocklington School 

Prior Park College, Bath 


Radley School .. 
Repton School .. 


Rossall School 


Royal Academy of Music 

Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 

Royal College of Music.. 

Royal Grammar School, 
Lancaster 


Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth 

Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 

Rugby School 

Rydal School 


Sedbergh School 
Sherborne School 


Shrewsbury School : 
South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye 

Stonyhurst College 


Stowe School 
St. Bees School . 


St. Columba’s College, 
Rathfarnham 

St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter 

St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford 


St. John’s School, Leather- 
head 

St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate 

St. Mary’s Hall, Brighton 

St. Olave’s and St. 
Saviour’s Grammar 
School 

St. Paul’s School ; 

St. Peter’s School, York 


St. Swithin’s School, Win- 
chester 

Sutton Valence School .. 

Swanley Horticultural 
College 

Tonbridge School 


Tonic Sol-fa College, Lon- 
don 
Trent College 


Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 1 to Oct. 5 
May 20 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 23 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 
July 22 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 
June 30 to Sept. 


July 23 to — 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 25 to — 


20 
20 


Aug. 3 to Sept. 21 


July 2 to Sept. 19 


uly 26 to Sept. 
uly 28 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 


22 
23 


20 
23 


uly 24 to Oct. r 


April 19 to July 25 


td 28 to Sept. 


uly 26 to — 


July 21 to Sept. 


June 30 to Oct. 


uly 26 to Sept. 
uly 23 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 


July 26 to — 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 


July 26 to Aug. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 
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22 
15 
14 


23 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Sports Finals, May 12. 
Founders’ and Old 
Boys’ Day, July 2 
Speech Day, July 25. 

Sports, May 12. 
Speech Day, June 27. 
Speech Day, June 25. 
Summer Fête, June 
30 and July 2. 
Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, July 23. 
Commemoration and 
Speech Day, July 27. 
Athletic Sports, June 


4. 
Old P.P. Reunion, 
June 4-6. 


Commemoration Sun- 
day, June 26. 
Speech Day, July 2 
Inspection of O.T.C. 
by Major-General 
Evan Gibb, C.B., 
June 2r. 


School Sports, May 
28. 


Old Lancastrian Day, 


uly 2. 
Athletic Sports, July 
23. 


Speech Day, June 18. 

Half-Term, May 27. 

O.R’s v. School, May 
28 and 30. 

Speech Day, July 2. 

Commemoration, 
June 25. 


Cricket Week, July 18 
to 22. 

Great 
June 22. 


Academics, 


Speech Day, June 18. 
St. Columba’s Day, 
June 9. 


Speech Day, June 28. 


Prize Day, July 26. 


Apposition, July 27. 
Commemoration 
Days, July 23 and 


24. 
School v. M.C.C., June 
29. 


Speech Day, July r 


Skinners’ Day, July 
23. 


Speech Day, July 2 
(Speaker, Gen. Sir 
Hubert Gough). 

Commemoration Day, 
July 26. 
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‘Hachette: 


To be Published Shortly 


MAUROIS. Au Pays des Trente-six Mille Volontés. Illustrations by A. SÉGUR. Notes 
Exercises, and Vocabulary by IsaneL H. CLARKE, M.A., Penrhos College. 18. 6d 


GET THROUGH THAT FRENCH ORAL. By Prof. F. Boitior, University of 
Bristol. : IS, 
Valuable hints and suggestions by an Examiner, which every “‘ Oral” candidate should 
have. Especially valuable for the confidence it should give to entrants who will learn that 
the Examiner is not an “ ogre,” but one who is only too pleased to find intelligent students 
to pass. 

Taking the sections of the “ Oral ” one by one, the author gives many valuable hints and 
suggestions, and follows with examples of the most common mistakes, and these at least 
a candidate who has read the book should avoid. 

Will teachers wishing to examine these books send application. Copies will be sent immediately 
on publication. | 


ACTION and ADVENTURE READERS 


Leblanc. La Lampe Juive Each 2s. 6d. 
Trois Contes | Edited, with Footnotes, Exercises, and Voca- 


Gorsse. Toto-premier policier de France bulary by H. R. Morris, M.A., and H. O. 
Pastre. Rataboul, Gentleman Pirate Emerson, B.A. 

Leroux. Rouletabille chez Krupp 38. 
Benoit. L’Oublié. Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG 28. 
Bernard. L’Affaire Larcier. Is. 6d. 


FRENCH PLAYS 


The Contemporary French Theatre. Five One-Act Plays. Edited by H. O. Emerson, B.A. 3s. 
Le Collier Fatal. A one-act Detective Play for acting and class-reading. With Vocabulary, by 
N. SCARLYN WILSON, M.A. d 


gd. 

A L’Aigle d’Or. gd. 

Le Jeune Traitre. } Py Re. our, Moe gd. 
Send for list of “ Thédtre Frangais” and other Plays 


FRENCH VERBS 


Kettridge. French Verbs. Complete conjugation, regular and irregular, on new lines to facilitate 
learning. 2s. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Castarede. A Complete Treatise on the Conjugation of French Verbs. 150 pp. Demy 8vo. 
: Cloth. 28. 6d. 

Thirion. The French Irregular Verbs, without abbreviation, and models of Regular Verbs. gd. 
Limp Cloth, 18. 4d. 


Wendling. Le Verbe. Regular and Irregular, with many useful hints. Limp, 18. 6d. 
GERMAN 

Lister. Introductory German Reading Book for Older Students. 28. 

Closs. Deutsche Dichter und Denker der Gegenwart. 38. 6d. 

Kettridge. German Verbs, on new plan, clearly set in large type. 2s. Limp, 28. 6d. 

Kettridge. German Nouns. The declensions presented in clear and simplified form. All students 

of German will find great help from this book. 1s. 6d. 


18 King William Street, Charing Cross, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University College School, | July 26 to Sept. 21 | Speech Day, July 26. 


London Cricket v. Old Boys, 
July 9. 
Uppingham School .. | July 26 to Sept. 22 
Victoria College, Jersey July 26 to Sept. 16 | Prize Day, July 25. 
Wakefield Grammar July 27 to Sept. 14 | Speech Day, July 26. 
School Athletic Sports, May 
25. 
Warwick School .- | July 26 to Sept. 14 | Speech Day and Com- 
l memoration, June 
St: 


Wellingborough School.. | July 26 to Sept. 15 
Wellington College .- | July 26 to Sept. 16 
Westminster School .. | July 26 to Sept. 20 | Cricket v. Charter- 
house, July 9. 

Weymouth College .. | July 26 to Sept. 20 | Speech Day, July 23. 
Whitgift School sa: | July 26 to Sept. 15 | 

Winchester College s? | July 26 to Sept. 20 

Wolverhampton Gram- | July 26 to Sept. 13 

mar School 
Worcester RoyalGrammar| July 27 to Sept. 21 


School 
Worksop College .. | July 26 to Sept. 16 
Wrekin College .. | July 26 to Sept. 20 | Athletic Sports, May 
14. 
| Speech Day, June 3. 
Wyggeston Grammar July 26 to Sept. 14 | Speech Day, July 26. 
School | Annual Athletic 


Sports, May 12. 


Vacation Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music. VACATION CouRSE.—This 
course of daily lectures in pianoforte, class singing, aural train- 
ing, and musical history and appreciation, will be held from 
September 6-9 inclusive. Forms of application will be for- 
warded on request. + * » 


HyGIENE.—The seventh Summer School organized by the 
British Social Hygiene Council, Cartaret House, Cartaret Street, 
London, S.W. 1, is to be held at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts, 
from August 31-September 7. Biology, psychology, anthro- 
pology and social hygiene are the main subjects to be con- 
sidered. Details may be obtained from the Council at the address 
given above. * + * 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—The County Council of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire announces vacation courses at the Grammar 
School, Ilkley, from August 1-13. Two courses are offered to 
women teachers and three to men. The courses vary according 
to type of school (elementary, secondary, &c.), and apparatus 
used. One course is for men who have attended one of the 
courses in a previous year. A handbook giving full particulars 
will be forwarded on application to the Education Officer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

` Æ 


a ac 


BINGLEY VACATION CouRSE.—The usual, and well-known, 
residential Courses for Teachers are to be held at Bingley Train- 
ing College from July 27—August 10 inclusive. The work is 
designed to meet the requirements of teachers generally, but 
the needs of those teaching in senior schools will receive special 
attention. A choice of ten distinct courses is offered: Senior 
Schools, Junior Schools, Infant and Nursery Schools, English, 
History, Religious Subjects, Biology, Music, Bookbinding, 
and Organized Games. Programme and full details may be 
obtained on application from the Education Officer, County 
Hall, Wakefield. * * * 


SANTANDER.— The eighth summer course for foreign students 
at Santander, Spain, arranged by the Sociedad de Menéndez y 
Pelayo, will be held this year during the month of August. The 
general course will consist of daily practical classes for the dis- 
cussion and analysis of texts, vocabulary, composition, trans- 
lation and phonetic transcription, together with lectures on 
Spanish phonetics and literature. In addition, special courses 
of lectures will be given on Spanish art, folk lore and contem- 
porary literature, and a short course on commercial correspon- 
dence and mercantile documents, with visits to banking, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing establishments. On the result of an 
examination certificates will be awarded for ability to teach the 
Spanish language abroad. English correspondents may address 
inquiries to Prof. J. Ugidos, 9 Harrington Square, London, 
N.W.1. For details of registration, fees, excursions, accommo- 
dation, &c., application should be made to Biblioteca de Menéndez 
y Pelayo (Secretaria de los Cursos), Santander, Spain. 

(Continued on page 320) 


SCHOOL 
UNIFORM 


ITH the advent of Spring and Summer comes 
the call for School Uniform, and the E.S.A. 
is in an exceptionally favourable position 
to a promptly everything appertaining to 
uniform for 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ BLAZERS, 
BLOUSES, GYM DRESSES, 
SWIMMING COSTUMES, 
CRICKET SHIRTS AND TROUSERS, 
HATS, CAPS, TIES, BELTS, 
HATBANDS, BADGES, 
SPORTS CUPS, Ge. 


The E.S.A. Prices are Right 


Real Panama Hats, 4s. 6d. each. 

Well-cut tailor-made Blazers from 12s. each, or in all 
wool Flannel, plain or striped, from |5s. each (badges 
embroidered on pockets to order at competitive extra 


charges). 
Hat Bands, in any colours, from \2s. per dozen. 
Ties from 6s. per dozen. 


Samples of School Uniform, with a Catalogue, 
will be gladly sent to Principals. 


THE 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 


“ 
" 
: 
: 
iG 
; 
PANAMA HATS, Y 
: 
o 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


AUDITION 


A DISCUSSION held by the Physical 
Society, to which papers were con- 
tributed by 


Dr. E. D. ADRIAN 

Dr. R. T. BEATTY 

Dr. A. W. G. EWING 
Prof. FRANK ALLEN 
Dr. E. G. RICHARDSON 
Sir RICHARD PAGET 
Prof. E. W. SCRIPTURE 
Dr. ERWIN MEYER Prof. F. C. BARTLETT 
Dr. C. V. DRYSDALE Dr. C. S. MYERS 

Prof. E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


Dr. A. H. DAVIS 

Dr. F. TRENDELENBURG 
Dr. H. WAETZMANN 

Herr H. HEISIG 

Dr. H. BANISTER 

Major W. E. S. TUCKER 
Prof. E. M. von HORNBOSTEL 


151 pages, with numerous illustrations 


Copies can be obtained from 


THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY 


1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington, London, S.W.7 


Price 7s. net ; post free 7s. 3d. 


Please quote Reference N.28 


NOW READY 


A Special Edition of Pitman’s PROGRESSIVE FRENCH 
GRAMMAR prepared for use in Secondary Schools. 


PITMAN’S 
PROGRESSIVE 


FRENCH COURSE 
IN THREE YEARS 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, Docteur ès Lettres (Paris), 
M.A. (Birmingham). 
A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE THAT PRESENTS A SUCCESSFUL 
COMBINATION OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


This important work is now published in three compact 
volumes, cach covering a year’s work. It is designed on 
modern lines, is carefully graded, and teaches the funda- 
mental constructions of the French language in a simple, 
plain, and interesting manner. It is, without doubt, the 
ideal textbook for all progressive students of French. 

In Three Volumes 
Each crown 8vo, cloth, about 200 pages. 2s. net each. 


Full details post free from 


PITMAN’S, Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 41st Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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Jaca.—The summer course at Jaca under the auspices of the 
University of Saragossa, will be held from July 1 to August 31. 
The programme of study includes elementary and advanced 
classes on the Spanish language, together with a class on method 
for teachers, and lectures on Spanish literature, art and history. 
Visits to the most important artistic centres in the district, 
and excursions to the Pyrenees, will also be arranged. Full 
information may be had from the Oficina de los Cursos de Verano, 
Universidad de Zaragoza, Spain. 

2 2 k 

HOLIDAY COURSES ON THE CONTINENT.—The Board of Edu- 
cation has issued its yearly “ Table of Holiday Courses on the 
Continent for Instruction in Modern Languages and other 
Subjects.” The table has been prepared by the Special Inquiries 
Office of the Board of Education, and is published for the informa- 
tion of students and educational authorities. It also includes 
a helpful table on travelling costs to various places on the 
Continent by different routes. The pamphlet, price 4d. net, 
can be obtained from any of H.M. Stationery Offices. 

2 2 2 


_ Camps.—The Universities and Schools Camps Club S.C.M., 
In its Summer Programme, 1932, offers: 1. Cruising camps on 
the Broads from September 3-10 and 10-17. These are open 
to non-members, boys and adults. 2. Camps at Colwell Bay 
(Isle of Wight, August 2-12, Redmire (Yorkshire), August 
9-19, and Scotland (Blair Atholl and Aviemore), July 2g-August 
11. These camps are arranged for boys at school, and over 13 
years old, whether members of the Club or not. Application 
form may be obtained from Mr. J. H. Grummitt, Annandale, 
North End Road, London, N.W. 11. 
k 


THE CITY oF LONDON VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION.— 
This course, founded in 1922, is so well known to teachers 
throughout the Empire and so well organized that little more is 
required than to inform readers that a copy of the profusely 
illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the course in all its aspects, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, City of London Vacation 
Course in Education, Montague House, Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1. A new feature in this year’s programme is the series 
of eight sessions devoted to discussions, exhibitions and 
demonstrations—all related to some special aspect of education 
to-day. 

2 2 2 

Music TEACHING AT OxFoRD.—The eleventh Oxford Summer 
Course is to be held from August 2-10, and the organization 
has been undertaken by the Oxford University Press. The 
programme aims at providing co-ordinated courses of lectures 
on music in various types of schools, on choirs, conducting, 
history, ear-training, class-teaching of piano and violin, the 
teachers’ art, as well as general subjects. Scope will be pro- 
vided for informal meetings between lecturers, students and 
musicians. Application for particulars and forms should be 
made to the Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C. 4. 

g R 2 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE CONFERENCE.—The thirteenth annual 
Lecture Conference of the Industrial Welfare Society will be held 
at Wills Hall, University Hall of Residence, Bristol, from April 
8-12. The main papers will include the following subjects : 
The 1932 Viewpoint of Management and Labour on Industrial 
Welfare; Industrial Welfare’s Contribution to Citizenship ; 
The Place of Broadcasting in Adult Education. Practical 
Papers will be given on Additional Benefits in National Insur- 
ance ; Selection Tests in Practice; Dramatic Societies ; Minor 
Ailments and their Treatment ; Recreation. Application should 
be made for tickets to the Secretaries, Mrs. E. A. Walker and 
Mr. J. G. Paterson, Industrial Welfare Society (Incorporated), 
51 Palace Street, London, S.W. 1. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—The thirteenth annual school 
organized by the University of Liverpool, under the direction 
of Prof. E. Allison Peers, will meet at Santander, a seaside 
resort in North Spain, from July 30-August 26. A pre- 
liminary course, for those who desire it, will be held from July 
14-27. Recent increases of membership have made it possible 
to grade members in four divisions according to attainments. 
The bulk of the instruction given during the Summer School takes 
place in the mornings, leaving the greater part of the day free for 
excursions and social gatherings, &c. All these classes are taken 
by Spaniards, and all, except the special beginners’ class, are 
conducted entirely in Spanish. Full particulars both of the 
school and the certificate are available from the Secretary, 
Summer School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


AND SIMILAR 


EXAMINATIONS 


NEW CLASSBOOKS 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY ABSON, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematics Master, Bridlington School. 
Ready July. 400 pages approximately. 4s. 64. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical 
Department, Norwood Technical Institute, London, 
and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, 
King’s W arren School, Plumstead. 


403 pages. Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


“ Altogether an ideal textbook in Biology for School Certificate 
candidates.” — London Teacher. 


“ The book is printed and produced in the usual competent U.T.P. 
style, and that is saying much.’’—The Schoolmaster. 


BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., and A. V. SPRATT, M.Sc. 
Just Published. 364 pages. Copiously illustrated. 4g. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B. C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form Chemistry 
Master, Wellington College. 


439 pages. With diagrams and plates. 4s. 6d. 


“We shall be very much surprised if the book does not attain a 
wide circulation." —The Journal of Education. 


HEAT FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster, Perse 
School for Boys, Cambridge. 
212 pages. With diagrams. 3s. 


A af It makes a reliable, thorough, and readable textbook.”—The 
M.A. 


SOUND AND LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 


By Frank BarracLoUGH, M.A., Technical Officer, 
Leeds Education Committee, late Physics Master at 
Clifton College. 


Ready June. Over 220 diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD FOR SCHOOLS 


By Jonn Bycort, M.A., B.Sc., Sixth Form Master, 
Humberstone Foundation School, Old Clee, Grimsby. 


Ready June or July. With maps and diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


Descriptive Prospectuses of the above post free. 


University Tutorial Press Wd. 


25 HIGH 8T., NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE 


ADVANCED 
316 MODERN 3/6 


SCHOOL ATLAS 


Size 10% in. x 833;in. Strongly bound, cloth boards. 
139 Coloured Maps and Insets, Statistical Tables, and Index. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 


Geography Master of Dantel Stewart's College, Edinburgh 
AND 


W. R. KERMACK, B.A., FRGS. 


The keynote of the “ Advanced Modern School Atlas ” is simplicity. It is realized that the time devoted to the 
study of geography in most schools is very limited, and that the presentation in an Atlas of excessive details is a 
positive disadvantage. 


The Atlas is intended for schools taking the Higher Certificate Examinations in England and Wales and the 
Leaving Certificate Examination in Scotland. 


By a judicious utilization of all available space, the selection of maps included has been made so comprehensive 
as to compare favourably in this respect with larger and more highly priced atlases. That the information given is 
fully up to date is evident from the inclusion of maps showing, e.g. the Population of Great Britain based upon the 
1931 Census, the Air Routes of Europe, &c. 


NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 


By W. R. KERMACK, B.A., F.R.G:S. 
290 pages, with 80 maps and diagrams and 200 exercises. 
Intended for Secondary Schools, Central Schools (especially those with a commercial bias), and Senior Schools, also 


suited for Continuation Classes. Presents exceptional value at a very moderate cost. 


Price 3s., bound cloth boards. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN SCHOOL HISTORY 
For Senior, Central, and Secondary Schools. 


Each book 32 pp., 11 in. by 84 in., containing exercises with ruled spaces for answers and outline maps. 
An admirable means of testing the pupil's work, and providing an outline of history recorded in his own words. 


Book I. British History to 1485. Book V. European History, 1713-1815. 
Book II. British History, 1485-1714. Book VI. European History, 1815-1914. 
Book II. British History, 1714-1902. Book VII. Scottish History. 


Book IV. European History, 1494-1713. Book VIII. The British Empire. 


Price Od. each book, bound manilla cover. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED 
Edina Works, Edinburgh ; and London 
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The N.U.T. at Folkestone 


HE Easter Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Folkestone marked a further step in the 
development of this annual function as a general stock- 
taking of the whole field of national education, rather than 
an occasion for the expression and interchange of views 
upon limited aspects of it. The reception of foreign dele- 
gates and the earnest and sympathetic interest with which 
their messages are received, reveal the existence of a pro- 
found spirit of international sympathy among those 
responsible for the education of the rising generations of 
Continental nations, which is bound to advance con- 
siderably the adoption of the principles of the League of 
Nations in due course. The whole-hearted manner in 
which leaders of the churches and municipal authorities 
now identify themselves with the workers in education is 
significant of the rising faith of the real leaders of English 
progress in the value of education as a guarantee of social, 
industrial, and spiritual well-being. Few conferences have 
been more warmly welcomed. The manner in which repre- 
sentatives of local education authorities are co-operating 
with teachers was illustrated in many directions during 
the discussions at Folkestone; and, notwithstanding the 
casualness with which the subject of education is treated 
by sections of the English Press, there is reason to believe 
that the enthusiasm of ordinary parents for a sound school 
system has never been greater than during the existing 
period of grave economic stress. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND CONTRACTS 


Reference was made to the breach of its salary contracts 
with teachers by the Government during the course of the 
presidential address of Mr. Henshall, who pointed out 
that the contribution of £4,000,000 made from teachers’ 
salaries for balancing the budget was only possible by a 
flagrant disregard of the sanctity of a national agreement, 
“an act of which we never thought a British Government 
would be guilty.” Mr. Angus Roberts, who received a 
remarkable ovation upon the successful conclusion of an 
exceptionally difficult presidential year, also pointed out 
the danger of ruthlessly breaking individual contracts 
mutually agreed upon. Quite recently a responsible member 
of the Government, speaking of its relations with a sister 
nation had said that honourable obligations should always 
be regarded. The feeling of teachers, generally, was aptly 
expressed by Mr. B. M. Nicholas when he stressed the 
difficulty of inculcating respect for the Government when 
the Government broke its pledged word with the teachers 
and thereby undermined its own authority. The resolution 
asking for the restitution of the ro per cent salary cut 
was therefore endorsed on patriotic as well as on purely 
professional grounds. 


ECONOMIES IN EDUCATION 


A deep impression was made upon Conference repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Constable, who asked whether the bene- 
ficial influences of expenditure upon education were not 
being counteracted by the results of an excessive outlay 
upon armaments. While national expenditure upon 
education was about £50,000,000, that upon war services 
was {100,000,000 per annum, in addition to £300,000,000 
per annum which was the legacy of past wars. Armaments 
were to be cut by £5,000,000 this year; but education 
suffered a reduction of {6,000,000 upon an expenditure 
less than half that of the war services. Money expended 
upon instruments of war was spent in destroying all those 
ideals which teachers were engaged in creating. Many 
examples were given of the drastic cutting down of services 
by local education authorities. It was stated that the city 
of Salford proposed to reduce its teaching staff by seventy- 
seven members by means of increasing the average number 
of children per class from 38-47 to 42. Owing to the varia- 
tion in the accommodation of schools and class-rooms, 

(Continued on page 324) 


CC ONSTABL 


A Book of Medieval Latin 


for Schools 


Selected and Edited by 
HELEN WADDELL, M.A., Hon.D.Litt. (Durham) 
Waith an Introduction by 
M. DOROTHY BROCK, M.A., Litt.D. 
2s. 6d. 
Education—" Miss Waddell’s experiment deserves our praise for 
its courage and success." 


New Era—" .. a selection which must delight the heart of 
schoolchild and teacher.’’ 


Organised French Readers 


FIRST SERIES. Edited by HARDRESS O’GRADY. 


1s. per vol. 
Elementary Intermediate 
- La Bell aux Cheveux d'Or, 1. Croisilles. 
E La Belle et la Béte. 2. Le Pied de Momie. 
3. Aladin. 3. La Péche Miraculeuse. 
4. Ali-Baba. 4. L'Araignée Crabe. 
SECOND SERIES. Edited by G. C. BATEMAN. 
1s. 3d. per vol. Interleaved, 1s. 6d. per vol. 


1. El Verduge. 4 La Sirdne. 
2. Le Carré d'Orties. 5. Un Cour Simple. 
3. Verse Extracts with 6 La Peur. 


Gramophone Records. 


A graduated series from elementary to “ higher inter- 
mediate ” French; well planned, well written, with 
dictation and composition exercises. 


Organised Mathematics 


Series 


By H. E. J. CURZON, M.A., B.Sc. 
Small Demy 8vo. In Four Books. Sold separately. 


Boek i. With Answers, 38. Without Answers, 28. 64. 
Boek fi. With Answers, 38. Without Answers, 28. 64. 
Boek lii. With Answers, 3s. Without Answers, 28, 64. 


Boek IV. With Answers, 3s. 3d. Without Answers, 28. %4. 

A carefully graduated course in which the scholar is 
led stage by stage over the whole ground and acquires 
contidence by questions and exercises. 


Thompson Seton Readers 


In Five Volumes. Sold separately. 
Per vol. 1s. 9d. 
1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX. 
il. MONARCH: The Big Bear ef Tallac. 


ili. THE SLUM CAT: Snap: The Winnipeg Welt. 
IV. LITTLE WAR-HORSE: The History ef a Jack Rabbit and 


Badlands Billy. 
V. THE LEGEND OF THE WHITE REINDEER: 


The Bey, and the Lynx. 


Fcap. 8vo. 


Arnaux, 


Cottage Gardening 


By GEORGE H. TAYLOR, F.R.H.S. 
2s. 6d. 
A book of Gardening suitable for Elementary Schools. 


Compassing the Vast Globe 


By J. F. UNSTEAD and E. G. R. TAYLOR. 
A series of Geographical Textbooks. 


Vol. I. Leng Age and Far Away. School Edition. 18. P 
Vol. II. The Common World ef Common Folk. 2s, 3 
Vol. III. Tho British isles and the Neighbouring Lands. 2s. + 


Attractive and instructive to young scholars, imparting 
to them knowledge of the geography of the world in pleasant 
text suitable for reading lessons. 


Complete List of Educational Books on application to: 


Constable & Co. Ltd., 10-12 Orange St., 
W.G. 2 
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ELEMENTARY 


ALGEBRA 


FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Clifton College), 
and H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. 
(Clifton College). 


Part I. Without Answers, 3/-. With 
Answers, 3/6 


Part II. Without Answers, 3/- 
With Answers, 3/6 


In one volume, complete : 
Without Answers, 5/6 
With Answers, 6/6 


Special stress has been laid upon those 
parts of the subject which usually cause 
errors—such as the manipulation of brackets, 
the treatment of fractions preceded by a 
negative sign, and the order of operations. 
Revision sets of examples on such matters 
are provided. 

Part II includes Gradients, Maxima and 
,» Permutations and Combinations, 


Minima 
Series, Theory of Quadratics, Determinants, ` 


together with a large and varied collection of 
graded Miscellaneous Examples. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
“This is an excellent introduction to the 
subject.”—-A.M.A. 
“The get-up of the book is in every way 
attractive." — Mathematical Gazette. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


MATHEMATICS 


General Editor: P. C. UNWIN (Clifton College) 


STAGE “A” GEOMETRY 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 
Containing 159 figures in the text and 
358 exercises. 

With or Without Answers. 2/- 


The usual ground up to Pythagoras and the first 
elementary ideas of the circle is covered, but there are 
also sections on mensuration, loci, symmetry, and 
similarity. Both the diagrams and the text reflect out 
of school activities. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
“ This is a delightful little book with which to introduce 
the study of Geometry.”—The Journal of Education. 
“ The first or experimental stage in Geometry is here 
treated very fully and inan attractive manner.” — Prepara- 
tory Schools Review. 


DEDUCTIVE GEOMETRY 
STAGES B and C 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


Containing 350 figures in the text and 
950 exercises. 


Teachers’ Edition, 7/6. Pupils’ Edition, 4/6 


Distinctive Features : 

Rigid logical sequence in approximate agreement with 
the Cambridge Syllabus. Exercises graded in difficulty. 
Subject matter divided into groups and chapters. Three 
sets of exercises to each chapter in addition to easy exercises 
in the text itself. Concise and clearly written proofs which 
can be used as models for reproduction. Clear type and 
telling figures. School Certificate standard, including solids. 


A. & C. BLACK LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. x 


` 
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A NEW 


TRIGONOMETRY 


Vol. I-NUMERICAL 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A. 
(Bradford Grammar School), 


and H. F. NEWTON, M.A. 
(Bradford Grammar School). 


Without Answers, 2/9 
With Answers, 3/- 
Part I. With or without Answers, 1/9 
Part II. With or without Answers,2/- 


The authors have in this book eliminated 
unnecessary initial difficulties ; for example, 
“ circular measure” is not introduced, for 
there is no need for it in simple mensuration 
questions. 


A knowledge of logarithms has been 
taken for granted, and the explanation of 
the use of tables has been left to the teacher. 

Part I deals only with angles from 0° to 
180°; it will be found sufficient for general 
school certificate class use. Part II completes 
the syllabus for school certificate and for 
matriculation trigonometry. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
“This clear and well-arranged volume. 
. - . Teachers of the subject will find it well 
{worthy of examination.” —A.M.A. 
“e . Excellently constructed and the 
subject matter lucidly explained.” — London 
Teacher. 


a a A E @ 


The English 


Folk Dance and Song Society 


SUMMER TERM 
April 22-July 4 
Classes, Members’ Evenings, &c. 
DANCING IN THE PARKS 


Hyde Park 3 and 7 p.m. { ers 5 


Hampstead Heath 7.45 p.m. { June 16 


July 6 
Greenwich Park 3 and 6.30 p.m. June 25 
SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL 


MALVERN—July 30-August 13 


| SUMMER SCHOOLS #*%4.Vacation 
See also pages 275, 303, 325, and 327 
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Courses 
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Glamorgan Education Committee 


SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1932 


The Twenty-seventh Summer School will be held 
at the County Schools and Training College, Barry, 
from August 1 to 27, inclusive. The subjects include 
Art, Handicrafts, Infant and Junior Education, 
Geography (Practical), Music, Needlecrafts, 
Methods of Instruction in International Relations, 
Hygiene and Physical Training (including Swimming), 
Speech Training and Poetry Speaking, and a 
*‘ Refresher '’ Course, also the Teaching of Welsh 
and Welsh Literature. 


Accommodation may be obtained in the College 
Hostel and the Summer School Camps. 


Full particulars may be obtained on receipt of 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope by THE 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, County Hall, Cardiff. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS—continued 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Vacation Courses in Physical Training will be held 
at the Grammar School, Ilkley, Yorkshire, from 
August 1-13, 1932. 


The following courses will be included : 


For Women: 
Course A: A general course for women teachers 
in elementary schools, and all who teach 
physical training without gymnastic apparatus. 
Course B: A special course for women teachers 
in senior schools, junior technical schools and 
evening institutes, and all who use simple 
portable apparatus. 
For Men: 

Course C: A first course for men who teach or 
intend to teach physical training in senior 
schools, junior technical schools, and evening 
institutes. 

Course D: A second course for men teachers 
who have attended a course similar in type to 
Course C. 

Course E: A first course for men teachers in 
secondary schools. 

A handbook containing full particulars of the 

Courses may be obtained gratis on application to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, 


County Hall, Wakefield, 


Yorks. 
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Another of Mr. Dan McCourt’s humorous impressions. This time he gives some thought to the i 
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such an economy would involve classes of 50, 60, 70, and 
even more. One hundred children would be deprived of 
free meals, and proposals had been made to discontinue 
the Unemployment Bureau and Juvenile Instruction 
Centres. Councillor Barraclough referred to the existence 
of 60,500 classes in the country with more than 4o on the 
roll; and upwards of 10,000 which had more than 50 on 
the roll. Even in the progressive area of West Riding 
30,000 children were being taught in classes of more 
than 50, while 100,000 were in classes of more than 40, 
Mr. Tolson stated. 

It was resolved to protest to the Government against the 
hasty and ill-considered economies it has introduced 
recently in the service of education. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BACKWARD CHILD 


Mr. Grigg, of Leicester, moved a resolution asking that 
consideration should be given to the problem of retarded 
children in all schemes of school reorganization. He 
expressed the belief, corroborated by others, that there 
appeared to be an abnormal number of such children at 
the present time. He considered that this might be due 
to the system of classification by age, and to the decrease 
in the size of families of better-class parents. Mrs. Williams, 
of Liverpool, secured the addition of an amendment 
requesting special and generous provision of staffing and 
equipment for the education of such pupils. She believed 
that where special classes could not be organized, the 
problem might be solved by adding to school staffs, 
teachers who would take charge of the backward and 
retarded children. At present teachers were faced by the 
problem of educating normal and sub-normal children in 
one class; and under these circumstances, they were 
justly proud of the condemnation of the May Committee’s 
report that the education given in the primary schools was 
too good. The resolution as amended was adopted by 
Conference. 

POINTS OF INTEREST 

In view of the restriction of entrants to the training 
colleges it was decided to suggest to the Board of Education 
the desirability of not recognizing any further appoint- 
ments of uncertificated and supplementary teachers after 
July next, and there was general agreement with a resolu- 
tion affirming that while it is disadvantageous to group 
together pupils varying widely in physical development, 
it is uneducational to adopt any rigid system of classifica- 
tion in age groups. 

There was an interesting discussion upon the training of 
teachers, approval being given to a resolution expressing 
the feeling that the existing scheme of the training colleges 
is inadequate on the professional side; and urging that 
the probationary year for young certificated teachers 
should be taken before, instead of after the training college 
course. : 

A most interesting and practical paper upon the pro- 
vision of school buildings was read to the representatives 
of local educational authorities by Mr. J. Sargent, 
Director of Education for Essex. The school needs of a 
growing population, methods of planning, provision of 
light, heat, and ventilation, problems of further accom- 
modation and environment were all fully discussed. 
Mr. A. H. Seymour then amplified many of the points 
raised by Mr. Sargent, and illustrated them by means of 
a remarkable series of graphic tables. The discussion 
which followed revealed a knowledge of the subject which, 
in itself, constituted a high tribute to the enthusiasm of 
local administrators for their work. 

There were few changes in the personnel of the Executive 
of the Union as a result of the annual elections. The new 
vice-president is Captain Penlington, who has represented 
the West Riding teachers on the Executive for several 
years. The Conference Handbook, published by the 
University of London Press, and written by local experts, 
gives an accurate and interesting account of the history 

(Continued on page 326) 


Elementary Science 
A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE—PART I. 


neers U 


James B. Guthrie, M.A., B.Sc., 


Principal Teacher of Mathematics and Science, Buckbaven 
Secondary School 


HE first year’s work of a new three-years’ course 

in science, based on the most recent circulars of 

the Board of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department, and following the scheme recommended by 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education. 


Parts I to III will deal with such portions of the study 
of physics and chemistry, including mechanics, heat, light, 
sound, magnetism, and electricity, as can be covered in 


a three-years’ course. Part IV, which may be studied con- 
currently with any of the other parts, will contain short 
introductory courses in biology, astronomy, and geology. 
The aim has been to rouse the interest of the pupils by 
applying scientific principles to everyday life. The language 
employed is simple; numerous questions and exercises 
are provided ; and short biographical notices of the chief 
scientists mentioned in the text are contained in an 
appendix. 


Head Teachers interested are invited to write for specimen. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, & EDINBURGH 
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Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Fre invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
= CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OF SPANISH 

LIVERPOOL and SANTANDER, August, 1932 
Full prospectuses of both Schools, and of the Certificate of 
Lectures in Literature, 
Conversation groups. 
Special class in each School for Beginners. Reduction in 
Particulars from the SECRETARY, 
School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


Spanish Studies, now obtainable. 
History, Phonetics, &c. 


fees for early enrolment. 


GOODWILL HOLIDAY PARTIES 


Sociable and personally conducted. 
Devon and Cornwall with 1,000 miles motoring. 
Scotland, North Ireland, Lakes, Seaside, Switzerland. 


Cost from £10 10s. for a fortnight. 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
Miss ROSALIND BRANDRETH, 52 Nevern Square, S.W. 5 


Graded classes. 


Short Courses in Geographical Field Work 


Including Map Reading, Study of Land-forms, 
Geographical 


Control over Village Sites, 


Methods of Conducting Local Surveys in Schools, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Miss C. A. SIMPSON, B.Sc., Oxon. 


(Formerly Lecturer in Geography at Warrington Training College) 
(Author of ‘‘ Rediscovering England,” &c.), 


can be arranged for small parties of Teachers or 
Students in the Cotswold Country. 


Applications (accompanied by a stamped envelope) to: 
Miss SIMPSON, Stonebanks, CRANHAM, GLOS 


C 


See also pages 275, 303, 323, and 327 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 


A residential Vacation Course for men and women 
teachers will be held at the Training College, Bingley, 
Yorkshire, July 27 to August 10, 1932. The course is 
designed to meet the requirements of teachers 
generally, but the needs of those who teach, or expect 
to teach, in Senior Schools will receive particular 
attention. 


SENIOR SCHOOLS: Prof. Sir PERCY NUNN, 
M.A., D.Se., LL.D., Litt.D. 
JUNIOR SCHOOLS: Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH, 


INFANT AND NURSERY SCHOOLS: Miss M. 
DRUMMOND, M.A., F.E.I.S. 

ENGLISH: Guy N. Pocock, Esq, M.A. 

HISTORY : D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 

RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS: Miss T. Day, M.A. 

BIOL P3 : Professor R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, M.A., 


MUSIC: R. Wann, Esq., F.R.C.O. 
BOOKBINDING: Miss C. RENNARDS. 


ORGANIZED GAMES: Miss A. THORPE, 
Diploma of the Bergman Österberg Physical 
Training College, Dartford. 


Special Lectures will be given by, among others, 
P. B. BALLARD, Esq., M.A., D.Litt., and Prof. A. 
HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., F.S.A. 


Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence, and each will be provided with a bed- 
sitting room. The fee, reduced this year, is £5 12s. 6d. 
and covers both tuition and board-residence. Cheap 
travelling facilities will be available. 


A handbook containing full particulars of the 
Course will be sent gratis on application to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


University of Besancon 


Institut de Langue et de Civilization Francaises 

for Foreign Students 

VACATION COURSES, 1932 (July to October) 

PERMANENT COURSES (November, 1932, to 

June, 1933) 

FRENCH LANGUAGE—THEORETICAL AND APPLIED 
PHONETICS—ELOCUTION— TRA NSLATION—EXPLA- 
NATION OF PASSAGES—PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
(Conversation, Correspondence, &c.). 

LECTURES (Literature, History, Geography, Art, 
Civilization, &c.). EXAMINATIONS (for the 
Certificat d'Etudes Francaises). 

Excursions. The most picturesque centre in the 
French JURA (within easy reach of Switzerland). 

SocIALS—-CASINO DES BAINS SALINS. 

CITÉ UNIVERSITAIRE (Students’ Hostel). (Moderate 
prices, modern comforts.) 

Half-rate Fares on French Railways. 


For all information apply to: M. LE SECRETAIRE 
GENERAL DE L'INSTITUT, Université, 30-32 rue 
Mégevand, Besancon, France. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
French language. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. — 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French socialand political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B.— GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics: practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 

GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 

FEES FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTE COURSES. 


12 weeks. | 230 frs. | 180 frs. 850 frs. 
8 oo 200 ” 150 »} 800 os 
6 99 170 ee 120 ” 250 oe 
4 ep 150 oe 110 ry] 220 ry) 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
‘l'Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes"’ for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
tariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 

Strasbourg, France. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM 
OF LATIN TEACHING 


16th Summer School 
at City of Leeds Training College 
August 29 to September 9, 1932 
DIRECTOR : F. R. DALE, Esq., City of London School. 

Demonstration Class (Direot 


Method). 

Reading and Oral Practice, 
Phonetics. 

Lectures, Discussions, co. 


For further particulars apply to— 


Miss M. F. MOOR, 10 Church Street, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 


OOLS and Vacation Courses 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


VACATION COURSE IN 


Education will be held from August 1 to 
August 27, 1932. It is open to both men and women 
and is not confined to members of the University. 
Graduates with seven years’ efficient and full time 
service as teachers in approved schools may be 
admitted to the Examination for the University 
Diploma in Education without further residence. 
Apply to THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford. 


University of Hamburg 


VACATION COURSES 
From August 1 to August 26, 1932 


( )BJECT of the Course is to offer 


an opportunity to foreigners to obtain a survey 
of the cultural,economic, and political life of Germany. 
Besides: German is taught in separate classes for 
beginners and for advanced. Examinations and 
certificates. The fee is £4 4s. for the whole Course 
and {2 2s. for the half Course. 
Please apply for prospectus and time-table to the 
Geschaftsstelle der Hamburgischen Universitat, 
Hamburg, 13. 


NANCY 


Ville d’Art—Station Thermale—Grand 
Centre de Tourisme à proximité des 
Vosges. 


Cours spéciaux de Vacances, com- 
portant le voyage à prix réduit, du 
4 Juillet au 24 Septembre, 

Pour le programme détaill¢, s’adresser : 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 
56 Haymarket, Londres, S.W.1 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de français pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. , 

Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
français méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Pour renseignements, s’adresser au Secrétaire: 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


TEACHERS AS CIVIL SERVANTS 


See Article by Sır MICHAEL SADLER, 
C.B., K.C.S.I., in The Journal of Edu- 
cation for February, 1932, pages 79-81. 
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and geology of Kent, including the Roman occupation, 
introduction of Christianity, the Sanon Settlements, and 
the Cinque Ports. It would be valuable to students of 
social history. 
THE BENEVOLENT AND ORPHAN FUND 

One of the most satisfactory functions of the Conference 
was the receipt of purses by Lady Maclean on behalf of 
the charities of the National Union of Teachers. The total 
amount raised this year amounted to £52,236, of which 
the Folkestone and District teachers, and some of their 
colleagues in the Kent County area, contributed £1,720. 

In commemoration of the chairmanship of Miss Blacker 


the London teachers raised the sum of £500 as a special 
effort, while Staffordshire raised its donation to £2,500 in 
honour of the election of Mr. Henshall as President of the 
Union. 

The financial position of the Benevolent and Orphan 
Fund has been considerably improved during the past 
year, increases being recorded both in the amount of 
individual subscriptions and the proceeds of special efforts, 

The new chairman of the Fund will be Mr. T. Brown, of 
Manchester, and a movement has been initiated throughout 
Lancashire with the view of raising additional subscriptions 
in recognition of his term of office. 


Topics and Events 


YeEarR’s Best Empire Boox.—The Council of the Royal 
Empire Society has adopted the recommendation of its Com- 
mittee that the Gold Medal be awarded this year for “ The Milner 
Papers ” (South Africa), 1897-99, edited by Mr. Cecil Headlam, 
Editor of the Colonial series of State papers issued by the 
Record Office, and a contributor to the Cambridge History of 
the British Empire. The medal is awarded annually for the 
best book connected with the Empire, including books upon 
economics, history, politics or science. 

2 $ 2 

NATIONAL BaBy WEEK CounciL.—In connexion with National 
Baby Week, July 1-7, the Council has arranged the following 
competitions: (1) For men and women school teachers : Prizes 
for the best syllabus of a baby week lesson to be given during 
Baby Week or Health and Baby Week. (2) Prizes and certificates 
for the most original ‘‘ Baby Week ” rhyme of one verse with 
an original illustration. This competition is for boys and girls 
in age groups of ‘‘ up to 14 years ” and “ from 14 to 18 years.” 
(3) Prizes and certificates to boys and girls under 18 years (one 
group) for a washable toy made from material at a maximum cost 
of 6d. Full particulars may be obtained from the Council at 
117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS.—On another 
page will be seen an advertisement of the London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics directing attention to one full scholarship 
and two half scholarships that are being offered in the Training 
Department. This is an opportunity to obtain free training or 
training at half fees for girls with musical gifts, who desire an 
interesting career which gives scope for creative and imaginative 
ability. Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
The Dalcroze School, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 

$ $ 2 

FARADAY HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS.—As a result of the Entrance 
Scholarship examination held at Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College on April 5, 6 and 7, the following awards 
have been made: Alan Hampden Yates (Westcliff High School), 
the “ Faraday ” Scholarship of 80 guineas a vear ; Albert Edward 
Richards (Woolwich County School), the ‘* Maxwell ” Scholar- 
ship of 60 guineas a year; Philip Allen Wilson-Hatfenden 
(Cranleigh School), an exhibition of 40 guineas a year; Charles 
Wilfrid Sex (Tittin’s School), an exhibition of 40 guineas a year ; 
Ferdinand Basil Greatrex (Haileybury College), an exhibition 
of 40 guineas a year; Ewart Robert Longden Lewis (Southend 
High School), an exhibition of 30 guineas a year. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Mires WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E., F.R.S.). 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (G. S. CoLeman, D.Sc.Eng., 
A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., and Cy.E., F.R.San.1.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Fermentation 
Processes (including Brewing), Electro-Chemistry, Photo- 
graphy, Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs and Fuels (Prof. 
JAMES KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing), Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 
F.LC., F.T.1.), l 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton, M.Sc. 
Tech., F.T.I.). 

BUILDING (W. B. McKay, M.I.Struct.E., M.R.San.I.). 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post-Graduate Certi- 
ficate Course) (K. G. Fenelon, M.A., Ph.D.). 

Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


Instructional Books on Music in 
the Oxford Catalogue 


By Prof. C. H. KITSON 


CONTRAPUNTAL HARMONY FOR BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is Prof. Kitson’s latest book and deals with the relationship 
and interdependence of harmony and counterpoint. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 2s. 6d. net. 

Particularly designed for class use in schools. 
COUNTERPOINT FOR BEGINNERS. 4s. 6d. net. 

Musical Mirror: ‘We may say that we have been looking for a 
textbook of this description for years. It has at last appeared, and 
it would be difficult to imagine a better or more lucid explanation of 
facts than this primer contains. . . . We unhesitatingly recommend 
this to teachers, and students will have laid the foundations of good 
counterpoint if they work through to the very end.’ 
ELEMENTARY HARMONY. Three parts, each 3s. 6d. net. 

Complete, 10s. 6d. net. Additional Exercises, 3s. 6d. net. 

Music Student: ' Much the best book of its kind yet issued. It is 
clear and simple, and has plenty of musical illustrations, and I warmly 
recommend it to beginners in the subject.’ 

T Please write for a new 8-pp. prospectus of Prof. Kitson's Textbooks 


By PERCY A. SCHOLES 


THE THREE BOOKS OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS. Each 
4s. 6d. net (cloth gilt, 5s. net) or complete 12s. 6d. net. 

By far the most widely-used children’s books on music in the 
English language. Much of the actual music discussed in the first 
book is provided in James Easson’s Book of the Great Music, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO HARMONY. 2s. net (2s. 6d. 

net, cloth). Providing the simplest possible introduction to the 
subject, based entirely on ear training. 

A MINIATURE HISTORY OF OPERA. 1s. net. (1s. 6d. net. 
cloth). A readable outline of the development of opera in all 
countries from the earliest times rightuptoto-day. (Just published.) 

THE LISTENER’S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 3s. 6d. net (4s. net, 
cloth). Already in its eighth edition, this book has thoroughly 
established itself as the classic treatment of the subject. 

T A 6 pp. descriptive leaflet, dealing with these and other Percy Scholes’ 

books will gladly be sent on application 


By T. CAMPBELL YOUNG 


THE A BC OF MUSIC. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. I. For beginners in Infant and Junior Schools. 
Vol. II. For Junior and Senior Schools. 


Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C. 4 
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The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES- -DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

gin tar OF METHOD—ETHEIL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Daléroze 
Diploma 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
are offered in the Training Department for competition in 
July, 1932... Entries must be sent in on or before June Ist. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Under the personal direction of MONSIEUR DALÇROZE, 
MOIRA HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, 
AUGUST 2 to 13, 1932. 


Prospectuses apply THE DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, London, 
(MUSEUM 2204.) 


LENGTHENING 
THE SCHOOL DAYS 


By Emeritus Professor Sir JOHN ADAMS. 


“In America, the suggestion is being made that by extending the school day 
a little, the sort of work that is at present sent home to be done could quite 
easily be covered in school. The children could then leave their books in the 
school class-room and scamper home free human beings to take their proper 
share in the social life of their neighbourhood.” Mr. WILLIAM WIRT, School 
Superintendent, Gary, U.S.A., “did not confine himself to space. He hated a 
vacuum in time also, and accordingly so arranged his time-tables that one of 
his admirers was able to write: ‘The schools are in session twelve months 
a year, and for seven days a week for certain features, six days a week for all 
features.’ ” 


For 
W.C. 1. 


See The Journal of Education, for April, 1932. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 
July 18—October 12 


FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practical and Phonetic 
Classes. Excursions.—French Certificates. 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la Faculté des 
Lettres, J.E., Lausanne. 


When visiting or staying in London 
LIVE IN HAMPSTEAD 


QUIET, OPEN, AND HIGH SITUATION 
Within 15 minutes of West End and City 


The following Establishments offer unequalled value at terms 
from £2 28. per week 


LANGORF RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 18 and 20 Frognal, N.W. 8. 
20 bedrooms (10 single and 10 double). Quiet, yet close to stations 
and buses. Comfortable and up to date. Hampstead 2275. 


ORMONDE HOUSE HOTEL, 19, 12, and 14 Belsize Grove, N.W. 3. 
60 bedrooms. Spacious ballroom, billiards, and card rooms. Hotel 
service throughout. Primrose 2118. 


PARK HOUSE, 62 and 63 Belsize Park, N.W. 3. 
Hot and cold water. Billiards. Primrose 1669. 


20 bedrooms. 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS—continued 
THE 


CALDER GIRLS SCHOOL 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Gr ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Junior Wino, with class-rooms on Open-Air 
and Sunlight System for pupils 8-12. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 


Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


XIVth ANNUAL CONGRESS OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, London, 
July, 1932. 


For particulars apply to Mr. G. R. PARKER, 
B.A., B.Sc., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


EACON HILL SCHOOL, 
HARTING, PETERSFIELD 


BERTRAND and Dora RUSSELL. Applies modern 
knowledge in diet, teaching methods, and psychology. 
—Address inquiries, PRINCIPAL. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be 
enclosed with each Competition, 
or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VoL. 64. No. 754, 


MAY 2, 1932. 


"SGeseeeeeeeeeeoesceaeneese 
e@OSeeeeooeeesceseeeeeaea: 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(Included in the Board of Education List 
of Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 

Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


HUMOUR IN SCHOOL 


By Mr. W. EDWARDS, M.A., Headmaster of Middlesbrough High School 


“Blessed is the schoolmaster who possesses a sense of humour, and thrice blessed he who can laugh with his boys—even 
at himself. For him teaching loses something of its monotony, and the troubles that afflict his colleagues weigh less heavily 


on his shoulders.” 


See THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for February, 1932. 
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Royal Society of Teachers 


Executive: The Teachers’ Registration Council 


Election of the Council for Quinquennial Period, July 1, 1932, 
to June 30, 1937 (non-university members). 
List of Candidates elected : 


TEACHERS IN PuBLic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS— 


Headmasters : . 
Mander, Mr. F.; Bentliff, Mr. W. D.; Tibbey, Mr. T. G. 


Headmistresses : 
Conway, Miss E. R.; Winfield, Miss E. ; Scorrer, Miss A. A. 


Class Masters : ` 
Roberts, Mr. A. ; Patten, Mr. R. J. ; Coleman, Mr. A. B. 


Class Mistresses : 
Organ, Miss W. C.; Gardner, Miss M. ; Parker, Mrs. E. V.` 


TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS— 


Headmasters : 
Public Secondary Schools—Bell, Mr. J. Private Secondary 
Schools—Maxwell, Mr. S. Preparatory Schools—King, Mr. 
H. C. 


Headmistresses : 
Public Secondary Schools—Lowe, Dr. L. A.; Sparks, Miss 
B. M. Private Secondary Schools—Lear, Miss F. M. 


Assistant Masters : 
Public Secondary Schools—-Anderson, Mr. W. R. ; Parker, 
Mr. G. R. Private Secondary Schools and Preparatory 
Schools— Pierce, Mr. T. A. 


Assistant Mistresses : 
Public Secondary Schools—Newman, Miss M. L. ; Richards, 
Miss G. A. Private Secondary Schools and Preparatory 
Departments of Secondary Schools, including Kindergar- 
tens—Branfoot, Miss M. A. 


SPECIALIST TEACHERS— 


Teachers in Technical Institutes : 
Evans, Mr. A. E.; Rhead, Mr. E. L.; Varley, Dr. W. M. 


Teachers of Art: Sharp, Miss M. O. 

Teachers of Music : Rowley, Mr. A. 

Teachers of Commercial Subjects : Holland, Dr. R. W. 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects : Marsden, Miss M. E. 
Teachers of Handicraft : Horth, Mr. A. C. 

Teachers of Physical Training : Wilkie, Miss D. M. 
Teachers of Deaf : Roe, Mr. W.C. 

Teachers of Blind : Evans, Mr. E. 

Training of Teachers : Holgate, Mr. T. P. 


A popular lecture on “ Polar Lights ” will be given by Prof. 
Sydney Chapman, to members of the British Science Guild 
and others on Wednesday, May 25, at 4.30 p.m., at the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. Tickets, for 
which no charge is made, can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, British Science Guild, 6 John Street Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

* $ 


As a result of the Examination for Entrance Scholarships and 
Exhibitions held last month at the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
the following awards have been recommended : Scholarships of 
£80 each to E. C. J. Gibson (Dundee High School), and to 
A. A. Serjeant (George Watson’s Ladies’ College, Edinburgh), 
and an exhibition of £40 to M. Elliott (Ludlow High School). 


The importance of correct style as a foundation for success in 
athletics is emphasized by Lieut.-Colonel W. K. Duckett, 
Headmaster of Chevening School (Kent), in ‘‘ Athletics—How 
to Succeed.” ‘The booklet is published by Evans Bros. Ltd., 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1, for the National Union of 
Teachers at the nominal price of threepence, so that it is within 
the reach of the young blood in athletics in all parts of the 
country. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. I. 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital. 
Students can also attend the Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
Ormond Street, the National, Cancer, Moorfields, Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes value {1,300 awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 


FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.H., C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
SCHOOL OF MASSAGE AND MEDICAL GYMNASTICS 
12 to 18 months, Medical Electricity, Ultra Violet Light, High Frequency 
and Diathermy (6 months). 


Candidates prepared for Examinations of Chartered Society of Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics, including Teachers’ Certificate. Post Graduate Courses. 
For particulars apply to the Matron. Applicants can be seen without appoint- 
ment by the Matron on Tuesday and Thursday from 11 a.m. to 12 a.m. 


Wanted. “The Journal of Education” for 1920 
and 1923, single parts or bound volumes. 


Wanted. N.U.T. Codes. 1893-1899, 1905, 1906, 
1910, 1911. 


For Sale. Many “Out of print” numbers of 
“The School World” and other educational papers. 


Mr. JOHN DAVIS, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


University College 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Principal: K. H. VICKERS, M.A. 


Students are prepared for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Law, and Music of the 
University of London ; for the Preliminary Exam- 
inations of the Medical and Dental Professions ; 
for Diplomas in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering; and for Civil and Commercial 
appointments. There is a recognized Training 
Department for Teachers in Primary Schools 
and a course of training for Secondary School 
Teachers. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


SOUTH STONEHAM HOUSE. To accommodate about 
110 Men Students. 


NEW HALL. To accommodate about 135 Men Students. 


HIGHFIELD HALL. To accommodate about 100 Women 
Students. 


SOUTH HILL. 
Students. 


To accommodate about 50 Women 


A copy of the College Calendar and Prospectuses may be 
obtained free on application to the Registrar. 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Plants 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY DO 


By A. C. SEWARD 
Crown 8vo. With 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Dr Seward describes, in language free from technical terms, aspects of plant life which should 


interest persons without previous botanical knowledge, in order that they may be in a better 
position to appreciate what the world owes to plants. 


THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE 
By J. DOVER WILSON 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. net 


Prof. Wilson interprets the career of Shakespeare as poet and 
dramatist, and as the principal entertainer of Elizabethan and 
acobean London. “ Here,” he says in his Preface, ‘' in a nutshell, 
s the kind of man I believe Shakespeare to have been. I might 
perhaps have called it ‘A credible Shakespeare.’ ” 


WORDSWORTH—EXTRACTS FROM 
“THE PRELUDE,” WITH OTHER 


POEMS 
Edited by G. MALLABY 


Crown Bro. 35. 6d. 


More than half the book consists of extracts from The Prelude; 
the remainder, of Wordsworth’s shorter poems. Mr Mallaby 
has tried to show the variety of Wordsworth's power and to 
present a selection which omits nothing essential to the first 
understanding and appreciation of his work. He has written a 
biographical introduction and critical notes. 


STANDARD ENGLISH SPEECH 


A Compendium of English Phonetics for Foreign 
Students 


By G. E. FUHRKEN 


Crown 8vo. 55. net 


This book is based upon the author’s long experience in teaching 
English to foreigners. The main facts of English phonetics are 
set out with a detailed treatment of vowel-length. 

“ This is a very valuable piece of work, full of interesting observa- 
tions and acute remarks ; there can be no doubt that it will prove 
of great value to foreign students of English.’ —OTTO JESPERSEN. 


MURDER AT LARINUM 


Being the narrative portions of Cicero’s Speech “ Pro 
Cluentio ” 


Edited by H. GROSE-HODGE 


Fcap 8vo. 25. 


A new volume edited by the Headmastcr of Bedford for the 
Cambridge Elementary Classics. It is included principally for 
the sake of the interest which the story will arouse. It is a tale 
of crime and detection, in which the simplest passages have been 
selected to form a continuous story. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHIES 
By E. D. LABORDE 
Book 6. The Northern Lands 


Crown 8vo. With 123 Illustrations. 35. 3d. 


The second stage (Books 5-8) in this series is intended for children 
11 to 15 years old. Though pon intended for the new Senior 
Schools, it will also be found to be suitable for the lower forms of 
Secondary and Public Schools. Book 6 deals with the land, the 
people, and the climate of Europe, Asia, and North America. 


PREMIER COURS DE 
FRANCAIS 
By E. G. LE GRAND 


Crown 8vo. With 4 illustrations. 25. 6d. 


This book for beginners has been written in accordance with the 
recent report of the Board of Education on Modern Language 
Teaching. The course hegins with a chapter on pronunciation. 
Then the pupil is introduced to the elements of grammar. Each 
lesson contains a few lines of grammar, with examples—then a 
vocabulary of useful words, and exercises on this vocabulary and 
the rules of grammar explained in that lesson. Then a tense of an 
auxiliary verb; and finally a real French story or anecdote, with 
questions in French. 


LE GRAND VOYAGE D’ALAIN 
GERBAULT 
Edited, with Notes and a Glossary, by G. C. HARPER 


Crown 8v0. With maps and diagrams. 25. 6d. 


Every schoolboy knows that M. Gerbault, the yachtsman and 
tennis player, sailed round the world alone in his boat, the 
Firecrest. His own story of his adventures, in several volumes, 
has been a best-seller in France, and is well known in England. 
Mr Harper has selected a sufficient number of passages from the 
complete series of M. Gerbault’s books to record the story of the 
voyage and to illustrate the author's adventures. 


LAMARTINE : PAGES CHOISIES 
Selected, with Exercises, by A. WILSON-GREEN 
Crown 8vo. 35. Gd. 


A new volume in the Sentor Group of The Modern French Series. 
The extracts have been chosen from both the prose and the poetry, 
but predominantly from the former. They are arranged chrono- 
logically, so that the pupil, by the use of this book, may get some 
idea of the main facts of Lamartine’s career. A new feature is . 
the inclusion of passages for learning by heart. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Cambridge School Books 


THE GRANTA SHAKESPEARE 
Edited, with brief Introductions and Notes, by J. H. Lossa, M.A. 
Reduced price, 15. 6d. each volume 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS 


Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 
Reduced price, 25. 6d. each volume 
(Much Ado about Nothing. Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON. 35. 6d.) 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS 


Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 
Reduced prices 


Arcades. 1s. 6d. Ode on the Morning of Christ’s 
Samson Agonistes. 25. 6d. Nativity, L’Allegro, Il Pen- 
Sonnets. 1s. 6d. seroso, and Lycidas. 2s. 6d. 


Paradise Lost. Bks I and II, III and IV, V and VI, VII and VIII, IX and X, 
XI and XII. 2s. 6d. each volume (containing two Bks). 


Milton, Areopagitica. Edited by Sir R. C. Jebb, O.M. Reduced price 2s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER BIBLE 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


[May, 1932 


IN PRICE 


Edited by A. Narre, D.D., T. R. Grover, M.A., and Sir A. QuILLER-CoucH, M.A. 


Addison. Selections from The Spectator 
Edited by J. H. Loppan, M.A. Reduced price, 25. 


Selections from the Brontés 
Compiled by H. A. TREBLE. Reduced price, 35. 6d. 


Burke. A Letter to a Noble Lord; A 
Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol; A 
Speech at Bristol on Parliamentary 
Conduct 

Edited by W. Murison, M.A. Reduced price, 35. 6d. 


Burke. Reflections on the French 
Revolution 

Edited by W. A. Purvis, M.A., and C. B. 
PHILLIPS. Reduced price, 35. 6d. 


Gray. English Poems 
Original and Translated from the Norse and Welsh. 
Edited by D. C. Tovey, M.A. Reduced price, 35. 6d. 


Lamb. Miscellaneous Essays 
Edited by A. H. THompson, Litt.D., F.S.A. 
Reduced price, 35. 6d. 

Stories from Spenser 

By N. STEELE SMITH Reduced price, 25. 6d. 

Spenser. The Faerie Queene, Books I 

and II. Edited by L. Winstanley, M.A. 
Reduced price, 35 6d. each 


A Book of Verse for Children 
Compiled by A. Ropcers, L.L.A. (Hons.). In 5 
parts. Parts I-III separately. Reduced price, 15. 6d. 
Macaulay. History of England 
Edited by W. F. Reppaway, M.A. Chapters I-III. 
Reduced price, 2s. 6d. Chapters I and III. 

Reduced price, 15. each. 
A Junior Graphic Grammar. By E. A. A. 
VARNISH and J. H. HANLY. Reduced price, 25. 


Seven Short Stories by French Authors 
Edited by H. J. Carron, M.A. Reduced price, 35. 6d. 


Balzac. Five Short Stories 

(Le Curé de Tours; Jésus-Christ en Flandre; Le 

Chef-d’oeuvre inconnu; L’Auberge Rouge; La 

Messe de l’Athée.) Edited by A. Tittey, M.A. 
Reduced price, 45. 6d. 

Elementary Commercial Geography 

By H. R. Mı, D.Sc., LL.D., and FAWCETT ALLEN. 

Fifth edition. Reduced price, 25. 6d. 

The Elements of Analytical Conics 

By C. Davison, Sc.D. Reduced price, 6s. 

A Manual of School Hygiene 

Written for the guidance of Teachers in Day- 

Schools by E. W. Hore, M.D., E. A. Browne, 

F.R.C.S.E., and Sir C. S. SHERRINGTON, M.D., 

F.R.S. New edition, with six additional chapters 

on Physiology. Reduced price, 35. 6d. 
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Reviews 


THE GREAT TRANSITION 


The Transition from Roman Britian to Christian England, 
A.D. 368-664. By G. SHELDON. (ros. net. Macmillan.) 


The continuity of history, on which Prof. E. A. Freeman 
used to lay so strong a stress, has, during the Christian 
era, received two very severe shocks. The most recent 
occurred in the fifteenth century, when the fall of Con- 
stantinople, the discovery of America and of the Cape 
route to India, the expulsion of the English from France, 
the subjugation of the Moors in Spain, the invention of 
printing, the development of firearms, the improvement in 
shipbuilding and the instruments of navigation, combined 
to bring to an end the Middle Ages and to usher in the 
Modern World. The other great shock came a thousand 
years earlier when the majesty of Rome was overthrown, 
when the unity of the Empire was broken, and when (to 
use Gibbon’s phrase) “ the bishops and the barbarians ” 
submerged classical civilization and inaugurated the 
millenium of faith and fighting. 

Few problems have given rise to controversy so pro- 
longed and so inconclusive as the problem of the causes 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Some fifty 
different theories have been propounded, ranging in 
eccentricity from that which finds the prime determinant 
in the mosquito, to that which sees the original cause in 
the building of the Great Wall of China. Mr. Sheldon does 
not set out to frame a new theory of the great transition ; 
but, nevertheless, he makes a valuable contribution to the 
solution of the problem by presenting us with a singularly 
able and scholarly sketch of the actual process of the 
transition in one portion of the Roman Empire, namely, 
the frontier province of Britain. 

Circumstances enabled, and physical disability com- 
pelled, Mr. Sheldon to live a life of learned leisure. He 
devoted his time and his remarkable talents to a careful 
and exhaustive study of all the available sources of informa- 
tion concerning the cardinal period A.D. 368—664 in British 
history. He was able to visit most of the Roman sites, 
to follow the Roman roads, to study in detail Roman 
archaeology, and to make himself master of all the informa- 
tion that has recently poured in from numerous antiquarian 
sources. 

The result is that he has written a book of singular 
originality, fascination, and importance. It is full of new 
information and stimulating ideas. It compels recon- 
sideration of a good many standard opinions. It presents 
the history of the three critical centuries of what it treats 
in an extremely fresh and convincing light. 

It is sad to know that Mr. Sheldon has not lived to see 
his book published. Within three weeks of completing 
his manuscript he died (April, 1931). The volume has 
been passed through the press by his sister. Mr. Walter 
de la Mare contributes a sympathetic biographical preface. 


A NOTABLE COLONY 


Archives of Britsh Honduras. Vol. I. From the Earliest 
Date to a.D. 1880: Being Extracts and Précis from 
Records, with Maps. Edited, with Historical Notes, by 
Major Sir J. A. BuRDON. (7s. 6d. Sefton Praed.) 

The volume before us marks the inauguration of an 
interesting and most commendable enterprise on the part 
of the Governor of the Colony of British Honduras, together 
with a strong committee of officials and educationists. It 
is an enterprise which, if it were imitated by the adminis- 
trators of the other British Dominions, would result in an 
immense addition to our available knowledge concerning 
the origins and early history of the Empire. It consists in 
the printing and publication of extracts from, or précis of, 
the records of the colony from the earliest times (viz. 


A.D. 1587) to A.D. 1800. These extracts and summaries 
are preceded by a short introduction from the pen of 
Prof. A. P. Newton; a long and most valuable “ historical 
note ’’—really an admirable sketch of the history of the 
colony during the period under review—by Sir John 
Burdon himself; a brief bibliography; and a useful 
reference table of leading dates. Altogether, the work is 
excellently planned and carried out. The printing is not 
quite so satisfactory: varieties of type might have been 
employed to much greater advantage than is actually the 
case in order to distinguish extracts from summaries, and 
headings from contents. More extensive indentation, 
moreover, would have greatly improved the appearance 
of the pages, and would have facilitated reading and 
reference. These, however, are minor matters which can 
be readily attended to in subsequent volumes. 

The original, novel, and authoritative information con- 
tained in this pioneer volume throws a flood of light on 
the origin and growth of the colony—a British enclave 
anomalously situated in the midst of an enormous circum- 
ambient Latin-American world; on the development of 
the logwood trade which was the prime economic cause 
of the maintenance of the colony ; on the diplomatic and 
military conflicts which the colonists and the mother- 
country had to wage with Spain ; and on the final triumph 
which marked the closing years of the eighteenth century. 

We congratulate Sir John Burdon and his coadjutors ona 
fine and patriotic achievement. May it be widely studied 
in all parts of the British Dominions, and may its excellent 
example be extensively followed. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN REVIEW 


The Mind and its Body: the Foundations of Psychology. 
By C. Fox. (ros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


This is a very stimulating and challenging book, and 
affords further evidence, if any were needed, of its author’s 
marked ability as a thinker and writer. Most people who 
are interested in the subject at all should know his 
“ Educational Psychology,” and they at least will turn 
with interest to this new volume. Mr. Fox has a general 
thesis to maintain, and in maintaining it he lays about 
him vigorously. Readers who are mainly concerned with 
the educational applications or implications of psychology 
will turn with special interest to what he has to say about 
temperament, instinct, and the transfer of training, and 
they will certainly find food for reflection. He rejects the 
physiological doctrine of temperament, both in its classical 
and in its modern forms; and he regards the concept of 
instinct as “inapplicable to human activity, however 
useful it may be in explaining the actions of lower animals, 
especially invertebrates.” We imagine that psychologists, 
such as Messrs. McDougall and Drever, will have something 
to say for themselves on this point, and that their con- 
clusions, though of necessity provisional, are not to be so 
lightly overthrown. At any rate, educational psychology, 
and especially the psychology of early childhood, owes 
much to McDougall’s contribution. Perhaps, however, 
it does not matter much to the teacher whether there is 
an instinct of curiosity or not. He knows that curiosity 
exists in the child’s mental make-up, and he knows that 
certain psychologists have described it accurately and 
helpfully. 

On the question of the transfer of training, Mr. Fox’s 
findings seem to us less original but more readily accept- 
able. We think he gives good reasons for rejecting the 
theory of “identical elements,” which was based upon 
experiments involving mere mechanical practice in simple 
skills, leading only to specific improvement. But when 
we pass to work that evokes a sentiment or an ideal the 
improvement may be general, and there is a real transfer 
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of training, as a whole host of witnesses from Plato 
onwards have insisted. All this Mr. Fox brings out with 
clearness and force. 

Mr. Fox’s book is testimony, not only to his critical power, 
but also to the fluidity and uncertainty which charac- 
terize the whole subject on which he writes. But for- 
tunately the differences which divide the various schools 
of psychology are mostly of a kind which does not prevent 
a good deal of useful and practical work being done by 
psychologists in the fields of education, medicine, and 
industry. 
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FRENCH PAINTERS AND PAINTING 


(1) The French Masters: a Survey and Guide. By H.- 
SHIPP. (7s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 

(2) An Introduction to French Painting. By A. CLUTTON- 
Brock. (8s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

We have had many books dealing with individual French 
painters or with groups of painters, but until recently we 
have had no book in English dealing with French painting 
as a whole. Here we have two excellently written and 
well illustrated books which supply the need, and which 
should be read in connexion with the exhibition at Bur- 
lington House. One is called “The French Masters,” 
the other ‘‘ French Painting,” and the difference in aim 
between the two books is well shown by their titles. Neither 
book aspires to the more comprehensive title, “ French 
Art,” which would be a vast subject indeed, and would be 
concerned perhaps more with those marvels of artistic 
expression, the cathedrals of Chartres, Rheims, Rouen, 
and Amiens, than with any painting whatsoever. 

Mr. Shipp’s aim has been to show what manner of men 
they were who produced the masterpieces of French 
painting, and what was their social and intellectual back- 
ground, and to this end he has made free use of anecdote, 
where it will help to a better understanding of the men 
and their work. Mr. Clutton-Brock, on the contrary, is 
concerned more with the gradual development of painting 
in France and its connexion with the earlier progress of 
painting in other countries. In both these very definite 
aims the authors have admirably succeeded ; and so far 
from the books being rivals, they are complementary. 
The visitor to Burlington House could not do better than 
to read them both. The numerous illustrations in both 
books are well chosen to elucidate the respective aims of 
the authors. Mr. Clutton-Brock gives us an excellent 
reproduction and criticism of the much-discussed “‘ Annun- 
ciation of Aix’’; but without finding in it any of the 
sinister meanings which have lately and probably unjustly 
been attached to it. 

Both writers are faced with the difficult task of attempting 
to estimate the importance of Cézanne and his followers, 
and it is at this point that we feel ourselves out of sympathy 
with them. There is a tendency with most modern writers 
on art to make far too much of the self-exiled Gauguin 
and the frenzied Van Gogh; and we find the tentative 
and frequently insincere efforts of their imitators hailed as 
progress. We even have books to explain ‘ the modern 
movement in art and what the artists are driving at.” 
“ L'art est la pour qu'on le vote, et non pas pour qu'on en 
parle.” The truth is that as the renaissance of painting 
spread westward from Italy it became more and more 
alienated from its mother architecture; and the easel- 
picture, that fille de joie, losing social status, but becoming 
at times a superb courtesan—a metaphor which well 
describes the state of painting under Louis XIV and XV— 
but containing the seeds of decay, as anti-social things 
must, has now become such a homeless wanderer, that the 
only hope for the future lies in'the return of the prodigal 
daughter to fulfil her own task as the handmaiden of 
architecture, inspired, as the greater art is, by the realities 
of modern life, instead of as at present by the theories of 
the studios and the jargon of the critics. 
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French painting, which had its roots in classicism and 
drew sustenance from Flanders and England, until at 
Barbizon and at Argenteuil it produced its flowers and 
fruit of plein-airism, is surely not doomed to end in the cult 
of the distorted and ugly, which is wrongly acclaimed as 
the pictorial counterpart of the really vital modern move- 
ment in architecture and the applied arts. Much of the 
unduly considerate treatment of the makers of monstrosities 
comes from the timid people, who say “ They threw mud 
at Manet and Rodin. Beware!” Whether the “ ists ” 
and “isms ” are the death throes of the old or the birth 
pangs of the new it is sometimes difficult to decide ; but, 
in any case, it would be a relief to see the last of them. 


AS THE FRENCH SEE US 


Tu Viens en Angleterre. By F. DE GRAND’COMBE. (15 francs. 
Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France.) 

If any of our readers know a young person of French 
nationality who is proposing to visit this country, he will 
gain his life-long gratitude by telling him of this book—or 
better, by giving it to him. Prof. Boillot, who disguises his 
identity but thinly, is well known to all teachers and earnest 
students of French by his “ Le Vrai Ami des Traducteurs,” 
his “ Methodical Study of Literature,” and many other 
works. He is one of the few Frenchmen who can give a long 
lecture in English and yet be mistaken for an Englishman. 
Most Frenchmen give themselves away in the first five 
minutes. Although most well-bred people can get on in 
any country, there are quantities of things which the author 
points out that can be done in more than one way; the 
nuances differ. 

Probably no two countries so near to one another differ 
so much as France and England. The author does not spare 
either of them. He notes the insularity of the Englishman, 
his lack of regard for intellect but not for character, his 
rare desire to please, his many superstitions and lack of 
logic, his irritating feeling of national superiority, while 
granting his power of self-control and love of animals. But 
equally he notes the bragging of the Frenchman, his love 
of holding forth at length, his vanity and Jealousy, his 
critical spirit and his carefulness in money matters; but 
does not disguise his willingness to work longer hours than 
the Englishman and for less money. He compliments us 
on our broad views, permitting foreigners to occupy official 
positions, on our greater freedom even though Dora has 
not relaxed her hold, on our allowing others to talk without 
bursting in on their speech, and on our law-abiding habits. 
He has some very pertinent examples of the difference 
between English humour and French wit. But one feels at 
times that the author is recalling rather the impressions of 
his first journey here twenty-five years ago than the habits 
and customs of to-day. Much has been done since the 
War to make the differences between nations less; both 
Paris and London have become Americanized. Whereas 
in 1878 an English boy found Paris a very foreign city, 
now were it not for the smell he might think himself in 
England in certain of the central parts. The Professor's 
advice to the new-comer about cleanliness and dress, table 
manners and visiting, conversation and correspondence, are 
all very valuable, although occasionally we feel he is too 
particular. 

But even if the young Frenchman is not proposing to 
visit our shores, he will still enjoy reading this book, for it 
has a smile on every page. Some of his tales are well- 
known, but others like ‘‘ Bygones will be rissoles ” and the 
tale of the haughty but pious lady who could not know an 
acquaintance in London but hoped to meet him in Heaven 
are fresh to some of us. There is an ingenious competition 
about the humour of the book by which a return ticket 
between London and Paris may be obtained free. And not 
only will French readers be taught and amused; a more 
valuable lesson can be learnt by English men and women 
—to see ourselves as others see us. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
CLASSICS 


Res Gestae Populi Romani. 
Bell. 

Mr. Barnard says in his preface that this book is intended for 
those who “‘are not yet ready to read with any ease the work of 
a Latin author.” Hence he has himself written some thirty 
pages of lucid Latin upon the history of Rome. In other words, 
Mr. Barnard is one of the reformers who are out to improve the 
teaching of Latin. These men and women are doing very valuable 
work, and it will pay our readers to keep an eye on their efforts. 
These are rightly concentrated upon the early stages. Sometimes 
their work consists of writing some Latin specially adapted to 
the teaching of certain constructions. We remember seeing a 
small volume entitled ‘‘ Pons Tironum’’ about a decade ago 
from the same publishers as Mr. Barnard’s book comes, in which 
this was very skilfully done. Then, again, there is a whole 
series of books called the Lingua Latina series, published by the 
Oxford University Press, to one of which, entitled ‘‘ Noctuinus,”’ 
we particularly direct our readers’ attention. It is a fascinating 
book which will appeal to all who have a sense of humour. 
If any of our readers are unacquainted with either of these two 
books, ‘‘ Pons Tironum” and “ Noctuinus,’’ we strongly 
recommend them to their notice. It is in the production of such 
works that scholarship is far better employed than in elaborating 
‘annotated school classics.’ We believe that the distaste 
with which the classics are too often regarded in our schools is 
largely due to the deadly nature of the average school com- 
mentary. The reformers are bent upon improving this and have 
already done much good work by showing us what kind of school 
book should be produced; in this class Mr. Barnard’s book 
without doubt falls. Its lucidity and apparent facility will be 
a great help to all who are not ready to read with any ease the 
works of a Latin author. 


Greece and Rome. To be published three times a year on behalf 
of the Council of the Classical Association. Vol. I. No. I. 
October, 1931. At the Clarendon Press. 

The success of this venture must largely depend on the readiness 
of schoolmasters and school librarians to subscribe. General 
amateurs of the classics who want to keep up their classical 
interests and find the more professional periodicals too exacting 
may also welcome it. It is to appear three times a year, and the 
subscription price is only 7s. 6d. This first number has varied 
and interesting contents. Archaeology is represented by a paper 
on Roman remains in Mauretania; there are two articles on 
ancient athletics, and a stimulating essay (illustrated) on New 
Valuations in Greek Art. The Georgics, Greek schoolboys, and 
practical remarks about archaeology and the classics make up 
with notes and reviews the rest of an attractive first number. 
The illustrations are good. 


The Greek Mythology for Schools. By A. DUTHIE. (3s. 
& Boyd.) 

** The Greek Mythology,” says Mr. Duthie in his preface, “‘ has 
entered so largely into all subsequent European literature that 
there is scarcely a single book of any literary value in Latin or 
in any of the modern languages of Western Europe which has 
not borrowed something from that source.” That a knowledge 
of Greek mythology is therefore a pre-requisite to the intelligent 
reading of any cultured man goes without saying, and Mr. 
Duthie’s masterly, and yet simple exposition of his theme will 
be welcomed by all. His book, in spite of its title, is far more 
than a schoolbook. It will make excellent reading for the fire- 
side both by pater and by mater familias. Mr. Duthie has taken 
a wide view of his subject, and includes the stories of Thebes, 
of Troy, and of Aeneas as well as the regular theogonies. By 
this means he is able to give a connected account of all that is 
likely to occur in any one’s reading. A useful and copious index 
will facilitate the finding of any desired reference. 


Greek Comedy. By Prof. G. Norwoop. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Time has dealt hardly with the writers of Greek comedy, 
and Aristophanes is the only representative of whom we possess 
complete plays. Recent discoveries have given us large portions 
of several of Menander’s plays, but of the old comedy, the 
contemporaries and predecessors of Aristophanes, of whom we 
would gladly possess a play, we have nothing but fragments. 
Prof. Norwood’s book on ‘‘ Greek Comedy ” is of necessity 
largely a discussion of, and reconstruction from, fragments, 
and must interest students rather than general readers of Greek 
literature. Into the vexed question of the origins of comedy, 


By A. S. C. BARNARD. (Is. 6d. 


Oliver 


Prof. Norwood enters closely in the first chapter, and then dis- 
cusses the various writers. Aristophanes and Menander naturally 
receive most space, but it is surprising what interesting and 
vigorous pages he has written upon such fragmentary figures 
as Cratinus Eupolis, and the school of Crates. To Aristophanes 
he assigns in a pre-eminent degree wit, poetry and vitality, 
and no one, we think, would deny the truth of his statement. 
But Aristophanes is more than this. His plays are something 
unique in the whole range of world literature, and no one can 
properly appreciate the Athenian genius and character who is 
not familiar with those astonishing masterpieces; and with 
Roger’s version available with the Greek text in the Loeb 
Series there is little excuse for neglecting the greatest of all 
comedians. The English type of this book is clear and large. 
It is a pity that the Greek type could not harmonize better 
with it. It shows up very meanly by comparison. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus: a Revised Text, with Intro- 
duction, Verse Translation, and Critical Notes, by J. C. 
Lawson. (15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A new edition of the Agamemnon is of necessity an important 
event in the study of Greek literature, and readers will find 
Mr. Lawson’s work no less exciting and adventurous in its own 
way than that of Verrall which appeared over forty years ago. 
His aim has been “‘ to present the text in such form as would 
have given unalloyed pleasure to an audience of Aeschylus’ 
contemporaries—a text which now, too, may be read with 
pleasure and without pause, a clean text, that is, free from 
obelisks which stigmatize phrases as corrupt, and from brackets 
which intern words as alien and suspect.” In pursuance of this 
aim he has judged the text faulty at about 400 points; he has 
accepted 300 emendations by other scholars, and has added 
100 suggestions of his own. Many of his alterations will perhaps 
make scholars ‘‘ gasp and stare” who are close adherents of 
tradition; for instance, the introduction of six words not found 
elsewhere in Greek, and certain words from Byzantine Greek, 
and many of Mr. Lawson’s arguments may seem too much a 
matter of personal caprice. Yet every page of the commentary 
has much that is interesting and independent, and certainly 
brings the reader face to face with difficulties too often slurred 
over. The Greek text is faced by a translation into English 
verse, most successful, we think, in representing the iambic 
passages: the choruses suffer from too much amplification, 
though they are not without many happy renderings, and as a 
whole it is preferable to any existing version. 


Latin Words of Common English. By Prof. E. L. JOHNSON. 
(6s. Heath.) 

This excellent and comprehensive work is in three parts. 
Part I deals with the history of Latin words in English. Part II 
treats of the forms and meanings of Latin words in English, 
and Part III of cognate words. It will be gathered that Prof. 
Johnson has done his work thoroughly, and not the least 
valuable point of it is an admirable index of nearly thirty pages 
in length. 


A Patchwork from Pindar, with an English Translation in Verse. 
By Prof. L. W. LYDE. (3s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

Prof. Lyde is to be heartily congratulated upon this book, 
which has been beautifully produced by Mr. Basil Blackwell 
with the Greek on the left hand pages and the verse translation 
opposite. In it we have what Pindar means to an emeritus 
professor of geography. The notes show a freshness and inde- 
pendence of view which would do credit to any classical scholar. 
In fact it is a piece of work from which we all may learn a great 
deal. 


Murder at Larinum: being the Narrative Portions of Cicero's 
Speech ** pro Cluentio.” Selected and Edited by H. GRosE- 
HopcE. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) . 

Many scholars will deprecate the vulgarity of this attempt to 

‘“ popularize the classics,” but it would be a pity if any boy 

were to be deprived of the opportunity thereby of reading what 

J. A. Froude so aptly called “ a drama of real life played out in 

the last days of the Republic.” The volume contains intro- 

duction, text, notes, and vocabulary in accordance with the 
usual principles of the Cambridge Elementary Classics. 


Readings from Caesar. Second Series. The Gallic War Books 
IV and V. Edited by A. DutHIE. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
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Educational Year-book of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columhia University, 1930. Edited by Prof. I. L. 
KanpDtL. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.) 

The issue of the sixth volume of the International Year-book 
of Education reminds us of the heavy debt we owe to the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, New York, for all the 
authoritative and well-arranged information which these 
volumes contain. These year-books are of incalculable value to 
the student of comparative education, and they make good 
reading for teachers and administrators everywhere, certainly 
not excepting Britain, which has always tended to regard her 
educational problems insularly. The present volume deals with 
a most timely subject—the expansion of secondary education. 
We have our own method of approach to that problem, and we 
are slowly working out a scheme which we have at last pretty 
clearly formulated. Our method of approach, and our present 
and prospective organization of secondary education, are here 
well described by Mr. J. H. Hallam, of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Fourteen other countries are represented in this 
year-book, including all the leading countries of Europe except 
Germany, which is omitted for reasons explained by Prof. 
Kandel in his informative introduction. 


Fourth Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 1931. Report 
of Proceedings. (21s. net. Bell.) 

The first Congress of the Universities of the Empire was held 
in 1912. The arrangement to hold these congresses quinquenially 
was of course broken by the War, so that the second was not 
held till 1921. The third was duly held in 1926, and the fourth 
at Edinburgh in July, 1931, when the principal subjects dis- 
cussed were (1) the university graduate in commerce and indus- 
try; (2) the standard and the conditions of candidature for 
Ph.D. in relation to other post-graduate qualifications ; (3) con- 
ditions of admission to universities and their effects; (4) the 
provision of schemes of study leading to general honours degrees ; 
(5) post-graduate work in medicine and surgery; and (6) 
facilities for overseas students in British universities. All these 
discussions are fully reported in the presént volume. Most 
readers of this Journal will be chiefly interested in the third 
of them, and indeed, they will do well to peruse the careful 
contributions of Prof. Sandbach and Principal Stewart, and the 
prophetic utterance of Sir Michael Sadler. The fourth topic 
is also of vital interest to the teaching profession in general, 
because of the present tendency in universities to proceed to 
very specialized studies on an unsufficient basis of general 
culture, and, therefore, inter alia, to turn out unsatisfactorily 
equipped school teachers. 


The Triumph of the Dalton Plan. By Dr. C, W. Kimmins and 
BELLE RENNIE. (6s. Nicholson & Watson.) 

That this is a book written by enthusiasts in the propagandist 
spirit is obvious from its title. We do not mean to suggest 
that this is a demerit; on the contrary, it is the enthusiasts 
who generally get things done. What the writers really mean 
to convey is that the plan (or, as Dr. Ballard prefers to say, the 
principle) of individual work is making headway in the schools. 
No two “ Daltonized ” schools are alike, and no school adopts 
individual work to the exclusion of collective work. It was 
high time that the reign of chalk and talk came to an end, and we 
are glad to know that even in large schools, where the temptation 
to rely upon oral instruction is greatest, the reform associated 
with the name of Miss Helen Parkhurst is making itself felt. 
This book provides a mine of suggestions regarding the Dalton 
plan—its working and its effects, intellectual, social, and moral. 


Education of the Backward Child. By Prof. D. Kennedy-Fraser. 
(6s. net. University of London Press.) 

Dr. Kennedy-Fraser, having specialized in the psychology 
and the educational treatment of sub-normal children, here 
gives a book of facts and conclusions about the child technically 
known as backward. He is not, in this book, concerned with the 
one per cent of the total population who are mentally defective, 
but with the 5 to 10 per cent who are backward or retarded. 
The backward child is one of the most neglected problems in our 
school system. We generally make little or no distinction 
between temporary backwardness, due to illness, or to absence 
from school otherwise caused, and permanent backwardness 
which is due to lack of natural intelligence. And yet the dis- 
tinction is vital. Starting from this point, and with an explana- 
tion of the use of intelligence tests, the author takes his reader 
through a lucid treatment of school organization as affected by 


backward children, and of the several lines of school work for 
such children, including speech, handwork, writing and spelling, 
reading, composition, and number. The hand of the trained 
psychologist, and the help given him by the practical teacher, 
are apparent throughout. It is to the honour of Scotland that 
she has provided the means of enabling teachers to aid the less 
fortunate children in making the best of their lives. 


The Children We Teach: Seven to Eleven Years. By Dr. SUSAN 
Isaacs. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

The infants and the adolescents have long had a good share 
of attention from teachers and psychologists alike. The children 
between seven and eleven or twelve have, for reasons that lie 
partly in the peculiar development of our national system of 
education, been called, not without good reason, ‘‘ the neglected 
middle.” But the school reorganization that is proceeding, and 
the appearance of the primary school report, are among the 
indications that this neglect is now being atoned for. Mrs. 
Isaacs’ timely book is an excellent example of the indications 
we refer to. In our view her special strength lies in the fact 
that she has mastered her subject, that of educational psychology, 
and has not allowed it to master her. She forms the precise 
opposite of what the biographer of Ludendorff calls ‘“' the 
tragedy of the expert.” Every page of her book bears witness 
to her familiarity with the living concrete child, the John and 
Mary that we know, as well as her familiarity with all that 
recent psychological inquiry has to tell us about John and Mary. 
Students in training will find the book informing and stimu- 
lating. But we go further, and say that if there are any ex- 
perienced teachers in junior schools who have nothing to learn 
from this book, we have not met them—and we have met many. 
By Dr. J. A. BOWIE. 


American Schools of Business. (1s. net. 


Pitman.) 


Institute for Child Guidance Studies: Selected Reprints. Edited 
by Dr. L. G. Lowrey. (7s. 6d. net. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund. London: Allen & Unwin.) 


Secondary Education in the United States. By Prof. W. A. SMITH. 
12s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 


A Liberal Education in a Modern World: the Burwash Lectures 
delivered at Victoria University, Toronto, 1932. By R. C. 
WALLACE. (6s. 6d. net. Toronto: Macmillan.) 


Société des Nations. Institut International de Co-opération 
Intellectuelle. La Rénision des Manuels Scolaires Contenant 
des Passages Nuisibles à la Compréhension Mutuelle des 
Peuples. (18 francs français. Paris.) 


French Liberalism and Education in the Eighteenth Century : the 
Writings of La Chalotais, Turgot, Diderot, and Condorcet on 
National Education. Translated and Edited by Prof. F. 
DE LA FONTAINERIE. (138. 6d. net. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co.) i 

The Management of the School Money. By Prof. H. C. Morrison. 
(2os. net. University of Chicago Press. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF History TEACHING.—The 
problem of history teaching in the best modern spirit occupied 
the International Congress of Moral Education at Geneva, 1922, 
Rome, 1926, and Paris, 1930; and at the close of the Pans 
meeting approval was given to a proposal by M. Michel Lhéritier 
(Comité Int. des Sciences Historiques) that a special conference 
should be devoted to further discussion. The Conference will 
take place at The Hague, on June 30,-July 2, 1932, under 
the presidency of H.E. Sefior Don Rafael Altamira (one of the 
Judges at the Permanent Court of International Justice at the 
Hague). The debates will assume the general ideal of inter- 
national fraternity, and will deal in a practical spirit, with 
1. History of civilization, adapted to primary and secondary 
stages; 2. National and universal history; relation of history 
and geography; 3. School manuals, primary and secondary ; 
4. Removal from manuals of prejudiced statements and senti- 
ments injurious to international goodwill ; 5. Artistic and literary 
aids to primary instruction. Associations and individuals are 
invited. A Dutch Organization Committee is at work under the 
direction of Prof. H. T. Colenbrander, and the Secretary is Mlle 
A. J. Portengen (Danckertsstraat, 9, The Hague). 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Further Steps in English Composition. By R. K. and M. I. R. 
POLKINGHORNE. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

This well-planned volume, which provides a year’s work 
for the upper classes of junior schools, the lower classes of senior 
schools, or for junior pupils in secondary schools, has an intro- 
ductory note which repays careful reading. The titles of a few 
of the chapters, each of which contains material for two or 
three weeks’ work, will give an idea of the grouping of subjects : 
Home Pleasures and Scenes; Travel and Communication ; 
Ships and their Stories ; Cats, Dogs, and Friendly Beasts. 


Indian Dust: Being Letters from the Punjab. By P. E. RICHARDS. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


‘‘ Indian Dust ” is a series of letters written by the late Prof. 
P. E. Richards of Lahore. They are full of a delicious humour 
and an inexpressible charm. It must have been a high privilege 
to know the man himself, and the public are deeply indebted to 
his family and friends who have sanctioned this publication. 
Cut off by enteric at the early age of 45, his work which had 
already gone far would have done much good in the troublous 
times in recent Indian history. The letters are arranged by 
the Rev. A. R. Andreae, whose Foreword is a singularly 
beautiful tribute to his friend. The epitaph in Lahore Cemetery 
bespeaks the man Prof. Richards was: ‘‘ He shines like a star 
amongst us.” 


Business English Simplified: for Foreign Students. 
WENLock. Second Book. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


This is the latest of a series of books by the same author that 
appear to have met with unqualified success. The volume 
contains fascinating dialogues on commercial products and 
industries, well chosen examples of business letters and docu- 
ments, and a chapter on bookkeeping. As compared with the 
two first of these, the last seems very elementary. Foreign 
students who work the exercises ought to garner in a good 
business vocabulary and to profit by learning our business 
methods. Many of the terms in the Business Glossary might 
with great advantage have been explained and not merely listed. 


Publications of the English Goethe Society. Henry Crabb 
Robinson and Goethe. By F. Norman. Part II. (Moring.) 
Readers who have missed seeing the first part of this brochure 
would be well advised to regard Part II, Section VI, as a preface 
to the whole and begin with it. The study is restricted to matters 
that relate more or less directly to Goethe, though there are 
many references to the poet’s German and British contem- 
poraries. At the end there is an exhaustive index and a useful 
bibliography of Crabb Robinson’s writings. Robinson’s attitude 
to Goethe was in some respects that of Boswell to Johnson. 
True, Robinson had far fewer chances of interview with his 
great man, but in both cases admiration amounted almost to 
idolatry ; and, if Boswell let us know of Johnson as we could 
not else have known him, Robinson was an early missionary 
in this country of the Goethe cult. But in this he was far less 
successful than was Carlyle. He did his best to win over Goethe 
and Wordsworth to mutual admiration; but Goethe preferred 
Byron, and Wordsworth would not rank Goethe with the very 
greatest poet. Even Crabb Robinson had to concede that 
Goethe lacked morality and religion, and Tennyson felt that 
he wanted heart. Mr. Norman concludes, “ The only valuable 
result of [Crabb Robinson’s) love of Goethe is his anecdotes 
and reports of conversations.” This scholarly and exhaustive 
study is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of German 
literature, and, appropriately, appears on the eve of the Goethe 
Centenary. 


(1) Major Critical Essays. The Quintessence of Ibsenism; The 
Perfect Wagnerite ; The Sanity of Art. 

(2) Man and Superman: a Comedy and a Philosophy. 

(3) Saint Joan: a Chronicle, and the Apple Cart: a Political 
Extravaganza. By BERNARD SHAW. (6s. net each. Con- 
stable.) 

Admirers and disciples of Bernard Shaw, and indeed the 
reading public generally, will welcome this edition (the Standard 
Edition) of his works. It is a distinctly added pleasure to read a 
favourite author in a volume that is well made. And these 
volumes are well made. Whether in respect of paper or print or 
margins or binding, they are a pleasure to look at and to handle. 
Moreover, they are very cheap at the price—an important matter 
to most folks nowadays. Whether as gifts to oneself or as gifts 
to others, the works of Bernard Shaw in the standard edition are 
to be borne in mind. 


By R. 


Wild Folk at Home. By MARIBEL EDWIN. (18. Dent.) 

Many country children will enjoy comparing their own 
impressions of the life of animals with these pleasantly told 
episodes, while town children may be encouraged by them to 
give up some part of their holidays to observation and 
investigation. 


The Swords of the Vikings: Stories from the Works of Saxo 
Grammaticus. Retold by J.D. Apams. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 
These old Danish stories concern themselves with a primitive 
people living in days when the battle was to the strong, although 
witchcraft and cunning occasionally subdued even them. The 
simplicity and charm of the diction are most admirably suited 
to the subject matter. 


Land, Sea and Sky : an Easy Reader for Juniors. By Dorothy V. 
WHITE. (1s. Oxford University Press.) 

Assuming that a child of 6 or 7, as well as his teacher, will 
find it equally agreeable to have a subject provided for “a 
sensible bit of conversation,” the author has furnished thirty 
such useful opportunities, each a page in length, with a bold, 
full-page picture opposite to illuminate the text. Carrier 
Pigeons ; The Plimsoll Mark ; The Liberty Boat ; Sea-Anemones 
are among the chapter headings. 


Tom Tiddler’s Ground: a Book of Poetry for the Junior and 
Middle Schools. Chosen by W. DE LA Mare. (Complete 
Edition, 2s. 6d. In three graded parts, 1s. each. Collins.) 

As much by what is omitted as by what is inserted, this 
selection of jingles, game rhymes, nursery rhymes and poems 
at once conveys an impression of taste and distinction in keeping 
with its dainty exterior. The remarks on the poems, too friendly 
and intimate to be styled ‘‘ Notes,” are addressed directly to 
the child reader, and give a fresh personal touch, as in the homely 
explanations of Adelaide O’Keeffe’s ‘‘ James and the Shoulder 
of Mutton,” and the reflections on Ann Taylor’s ‘‘ A True Story.” 

The quaint and interesting pictorial decorations have been 

reproduced from the woodcuts of Thomas Bewick. 


Spinoza, the Maker of Lenses: a Play in Three Acts. 
J. A. GUNN. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Written in celebration of the tercentenary of Spinoza’s birth, 
this play, in the course of its three acts, manages to convey a 
clear picture of his life and environment, and, still better, of 
his character—heroic, forbearing, stoic, yet child-like, disin- 
terested and warm-hearted. 


By Prof. 


Nineteenth Century Poetry: an Anthology. Chosen by J. 
HAYWARD. (3s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

We have learned to expect much from the volumes included 
in the Phoenix Library. This is a worthy addition to the series. 
The editor has deliberately excluded many poems automatically 
included in similar collections. This has left him free to remind 
us of much beautiful verse that is too often crowded out. The 
result is a wholly delightful anthology. 


The Children’s Shakespeare. Scenes from the Plays with Intro- 
ductory Readings from CHARLES and MARY Lams’s “ Tales 
from Shakespeare.” Arranged as a Continuous Reader, 
with Questions and Exercises in Composition. 1. Much 
Ado About Nothing. 2. Romeo and Juliet. (8d. each. 
Macmillan.) 

Ten More Plays of Shakespeare. By S. A. BROOKE. (3s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

The New Age Poetry Books. Edited by A. J. NEWMAN and P. 
SHERLOCK. (Book 1, 6d. Book 2, 9d. Book 3, 1s. Long- 
mans.) 

Scott of Abbotsford ; or, The Moving Hand : a Dramatic Presen- 
tation of the Man (in Three Acts, with Prologue). By W. E. 
GUNN. (2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Longer Poems of the Nineteenth Century. First Series. 1800- 
1850. Second Series. 1850-1900. Selected, and with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr. E. PARKER. (2s. each. 
Blackie.) 

Longer Poems of To-Day. Selected, and with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Dr. E. PARKER. (2s. Blackie.) 

The Crime at Blossoms: a Play in Three Acts. By M. SHAIRP. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Sonnets of Life. By Sir L. C. MONEY. 

Sanderson.) 

Wordsworth: Extracts from ‘‘ The Prelude,” with Other Poems. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by G. MALLaBy. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


(4s. 6d. net. Cobden- 
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MUSIC 


Making Musical Pipes. By J. HALLIDAY. Leicester 
and London: The Dryad Press.) 

This little manual will be welcomed by schools desirous of 
taking part in the fascinating game of making their own musical 
instruments. Full details are given as to the tools and materials 
required, and Mr. Halliday’s diagrams clearly explain each 


step in the construction of the flutes and flageolets. 


VOCAL 


Youth's Own Song Book: a Collection of Well-known Airs. 
Arranged in Simple Four-Part Harmony. (6d. net. Paxton.) 
A collection which will be most useful in schools where the 
practice of singing is continued after the voices have reached 
the “ breaking ” stage. The selection is comprehensive, embrac- 
ing songs of all types and a few well-known hymn tunes. The 
harmonies are simple but effective, and keep within a range 
which will not strain immature or changing voices. 


J. Parry. Jesu, Lover of my soul. (Tune, “ Aberystwyth.”’) 
TRADITIONAL. Jesus Christ is risen to-day. St. George’s 
Chapel Choir, Windsor, conducted by Sir Walford Davies. 
DB 749. 2s. 6d. 

HayDn. With Verdure Clad. (“ Creation.”’) Bisnop. Should he 
upbraid. Sung by Dora Labbette (with orchestra). DX 334. 
4S. 

Haypn. The Heavens are Telling (‘‘ Creation’) and Glorious 
things of Thee are spoken. (Tune, ‘‘ Austria.’’) National 
Chorus with Orchestra, conducted by Stanford Robinson. 
DX 333. 4s. . 

ROUGET DE L'ISLE. La Marseillaise. Krier. Le Reve Passé. 
Georges Thill and Chorus, with the Garde Republicaine 
Band of France. DB 745. 2s. 6d. 

LEsLig STUART. The Bandolero. Liza LEHMANN. Myself when 
Young. Norman Allin with Orchestra. DX 329. 4s. 

The fine choir which Sir Walford Davies directs has again 
given us a notable choral record. Their singing of these two 
favourite hymns is beautifully expressive, clear as to words and 
phrasing, and there is an almost ideal balance between organ 
and voices. The bicentenary of the birth of Haydn is com- 
memorated in two of this month’s records. Miss Dora Labbette 
sings the well-known air from “Creation ’’ with all her usual 
sweetness and charm. ‘‘ The Heavens are telling ” is sung by 
the National Chorus with typical British stolidity ; a touch of 
imagination would have improved this disc. “ Austria” is 
given a sonorous rendering, in which the organ is added to the 
orchestra. The volume of tone is remarkable, but a distinct 
enunciation is not one of this record’s good points. Thrilling is 
the only description which can fittingly be applied to Georges 
Thill’s singing of the stirring French song. Rarely can an abound- 
ing personality, allied to a strikingly fine and resonant voice, 
have been so faithfully caught by the gramophone. With the 
accompaniment of band and chorus, the effect is brilliant in the 
extreme. Two favourite songs provide Mr. Allin with an 
admirable medium for displaying the great qualities of a noble 
voice. The record would be worth having if it were only for 
the gorgeous richness of that low E flat at the end of the Liza 
Lehmann song. 


Look Ahead! a Follow-on to “ Eyes Right!” (10d. Nelson.) 

An admirably planned series of sight-singing exercises, to the 
number of about 250, introducing the interval of a third. The 
idea of retaining the same line of melody throughout one group, 
while altering the rhythm of each exercise, should work well 
and be helpful in developing fluency of reading. 

The Standard Book of Traditional Songs and Tunes for Little 
Folk. Selected by Mrs. J. M. MaAcBaIn. Music arranged 
by H. M. Sarson. (3s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

A delightful collection, which Mrs. Macbain in her foreword 
happily describes as ‘‘ the spontaneous wild flowers of song 
which precede that which is cultivated or garden grown.” The 
rhymes are given in their traditional settings, the arrangements 
are both apt and musicianly, and there are interesting historical 
notes on the origin of words and tunes. 


(1s. net. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
INSTRUMENTAL 
ELcar. Enigma Variations. Parts 1 and 2. Sir Hamilton Harty 
conducting the Hallé Orchestra. DX 322. 4s. 
WEBER. Euryanthe Overture. Willem Mengelberg and his Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra. LX 157. 6s. 


JOHANN Strauss (arr. Grunfeld). Voices of Spring Waltz (Fruh- 
lingstimmen). 

SAUER. Echoes of Vienna. Pianoforte Solos by Ania Dorfmann. 
DX 328. 4s. 

SCHUMANN. Trdumerei. Bacu. Adagio (from Organ Toccata in 
C Minor). Lener String Quartet. DB 717. 2s. 6d. 

Nursery Rhymes. Parts 1 to 4. Played by the British Light 
Orchestra, conducted by Stephen S. Moore. DB 730-731. 
2s. Od. each. 

VIVIANI, Silver Trumpets. 
mental Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards. 
Capt. George Miller. DB 714. 2s. 6d. 

FRIEDEMANN. Slavonic Rhapsody. The B.B.C. Wireless Military 
Band, conducted by B. Walton O'Donnell. DX 317. 4s. 

The Columbia Company have done a real service to the 
admirers of Sir Edward Elgar by their new issue, on a cheaper 
priced record, of the ‘‘ Enigma ” Variations. If one may judge 
of the remainder by the first of this set, Sir Hamilton Harty’s 
interpretation is sound and well balanced, and the recording, 
apart from an occasional hardness, is first-rate. ‘‘ Euryanthe,” 
the third of the Weber overtures to be recorded recently, may 
be less familiar to the concert audiences of to-day, but it is not 
less characteristic of its composer than ‘‘ Oberon”’ or ‘‘ Der 

Frieschutz.’’ Both playing and recording here are excellent. 

The same may be said also of the new record by Miss Dorfmann, 

whose vigorous style and crisp technique are indeed exhilarating. 

Lovers of chamber music, who probably now number in their 

ranks many listeners who were beguiled into a realization of its 

delights by the recent broadcast performances of the Lener 

Quartet, will be glad to possess their latest record. It repro- 

duces to perfection the qualities which have made them supreme, 

their beauty of phrasing and balance, their poise, and above all 
perhaps, their vitality. Even the Bach transcription is brought 
within the bounds of the chamber music style by their per- 
suasive playing. The Nursery Rhymes, twenty-three in number, 
are intended for use with percussion bands or for vocal accom- 
paniment. Played with a bright, penetrating tone, they will be 
acceptable in schools where classes for rhythm have been formed. 

In sononty, brilliance and smartness, the two military band 

records are all that could be desired. 


Grand Processional March. Regi- 
Conducted by 


WAGNER. Gétterddmmerung. Funeral March. Bruno Walter 
conducting the British Symphony Orchestra. LX 156. 6s. 
WEBER. “ Dey Freischutz” Overture. Willem Mengelberg and 


his Concertgebouw Orchestra. LX 154. 6s. 


PURCELL. Suite in G Minor. Harpsichord Solo by Rudolph 
Dolmetsch. DB 680. 2s. 6d. 

Traditional. Londonderry Air. Faur&. Pièce. Oboe Solos 
played by Leon Goossens. DB 691. 2s. 6d. 


HEROLD. “Zampa” Overture, played by the Regimental 
Band of the Grenadier Guards, conducted by Captain 
George Miller. DX 308. 4s. 

The extract from the last act of Gétterdimmerung, one of the 
noblest of all funeral marches, is given its due dignity and 
solemnity, and is made tremendously impressive in Bruno 
Walter’s reading ; the recording is as near to a complete realiza- 
tion of the richness and power of Wagner's orchestration as 
anything which the gramophone has yet achieved. Certainly 
a record which demands to be added to the library. Though 
somewhat arbitrary in tempo, Mengelberg has finely caught 
the romantic spirit of the picturesque Weber overture. In the 
main it is a brilliant performance, in which the bass comes out 
especially well. The Purcell Suite, played with exceptional 
clarity by the expert Mr. Dolmetsch, is an excellent record with 
which to illustrate both the art of the composer and the crisp, 
dry tone of the harpsichord. Mr. Leon Goossens’ first record 
has been quickly followed by another, equally successful. In 
these two transcriptions his tone is, as always, beautiful and 
artistically poised. One could have wished though for a less 
elaborate and harmonically fussy accompaniment to the fine old 
Londonderry Air. “ Zampa,” still a firm favourite amongst 
the older overtures, is played with the smartness and precision 
which we expect from Captain Miller’s crack band. 

Young Masters of Music. By Mary N. ROBERTS. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 

Music : a Short History. By W. J. TURNER. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The School Band-Book. By S. S. Moore. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Grammaire de l'Académie Française. Paris, Firmin Didot. 
15 fr.) 

Thìs book has an unusual history. When Richelieu founded 
the Académie Française in 1634 two of the articles of its statutes 
declared that the chief duty of the new Academy should be to 
draw up the rules of the language to make it pure, eloquent and 
able to treat of art and science. 
dictionary and a grammar. Sixty years later it issued its first 
dictionary, of which the eighth edition is now being issued. But 
it has taken nigh on three hundred years to produce its grammar. 
There is nothing very revolutionary about its treatment of the 
language; all the Academy can do is to register the usages of 
the time, but it can defend the language against errors and 
anarchy. For example, in 1902 the University of France issued 
a list of tolerances which has thrown printers and examination 
candidates into doubt and difficulty. It is to clear up all doubt 
as to what is, and what is not, French that the Academy has 
issued this official grammar to which all must in the future 
conform. It will be an essential book in the library of every 
French scholar who has passed out of the lowest forms, and it 
will have to be placed in every modern language reference 
library in the world. M.M. Firmin Didot have produced it with 
a clearness of print that has ever distinguished that firm for 
more than two hundred years. Far be it from us to criticize 
the French authorities (who are understood to be Mm.Bédier, 
Doumic, Hermant and Paul Valéry) on their own language, but 
we could find no mention of the plural of bleu nor oí the rule of 
the direct object after laisser passer. On the other hand, we share 
their regret on the disappearance of the passé défini even in the 
written word. The index is excellent. 


Victor Hugo. Poèmes Choisis. Edited by Mysiz E. I. ROBERT- 
SON. (4s. net. Manchester University Press.) 

The University of Manchester can be proud of its series of 
French texts, which include some very well-edited volumes. 
To it has now been added a well-chosen edition of the poems of 
Victor Hugo. The generation that follows the death of a poet 
is always apt to denigrate him. Tennyson and Browning have 
not escaped in England. Hugo, since his death in 1885, has been 
described by les jeunes as a theatrical charlatan, writing far too 
much (as did Wordsworth), a gigantic egotist, who considered his 
lightest word as having the force of a papal bull. This does not 
prevent him from having been the greatest figure of European 
literature in the nineteenth century, and the tide of popularity 
is once more definitely flowing in his favour. Prof. Baker 
edited a volume of selections more than a year ago, and now 
Miss Robertson follows with another. Her introduction of 
thirty-eight pages covers most of the ground under the heads, 
“ The Man,” “ The Thinker,” ‘‘ The Scholar ” and “ The Artist.” 
But the editress appears to attach more importance to 
M. Escholier’s Life than that biographie romancée deserves. She 
has included in her selection all or most of the poems that a 
student should know, and her notes are very informative and 
show she has studied all the recent literature on this subject, 
such as Levaillant’s “ Tristesse d’Olympio.” She seems scarcely 
to give sufficient importance to the eighteen years of exile on 
the poet’s growing egotism, and she speaks of his daughter 
Adéle as if she was mad in 1868, whereas the Sherborn papers 
in the British Museum show she was in Barbados in 1869 
and receiving help from home. In fact, the mystery of Adéle 
requires clearing up, now that she has become historical. The 
bibliography is very useful although confessedly incomplete. 
A few more notes to show the most necessary books for the 
student to read would have added to its value. 


La Littérature Comparée. By Prof. P. van TIEGHEM. (Relié, 
12 fr. Broché, to fr. 50. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin.) 

La Littérature Anglaise. By Prof. P. Dottin. (Relié, 12 fr. 
Broché, 10 fr. 50. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin.) 

These two volumes of the Collection Colin are both of interest 
to the English teacher. Dr. Dottin, who is well known here as 
the authority on Defoe, deals with the whole of English literature 
in 200 pages, and he seems to give more room to the important 
names than did Stopford Brooke years ago. Itis often interesting 
and informative for an Englishman to note the different angle 
from which a foreigner looks at the books we know so well. 
His views on Tennyson, Browning and Matthew Arnold are 
scarcely favourable, nor does he rank Swinburne highly. He 
gives two pages to Yeats, scarcely half a page to Rupert Brooke, 
six lines to Masefield, and five to Bridges. He does justice to 
Clemence Dane's “ Will Shakespeare,” undeservedly neglected 
here, to Shaw, to Maugham, to Stevenson (but he calls Silver 


For this it was to compile a | 


Jim instead of John, and says “ The Ebb Tide ” is his last novel 
instead of ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston ’’), and to J. D. Beresford, but 
hardly to Kipling, Wells, Bennett, Barrie, or Conrad. 


The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies. By a Number 
of Scholars. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by Prof. W. J. ENtwistLe. Vol. II. Year 
ending June 30, 1931. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The second volume of this annual is an absolute necessity 
in every library where students wish to keep abreast of recent 
publications. To show how full its references are, there are 
over two hundred books named in Mr. Clapton’s article on 
French in the nineteenth century and after. There are other 
sections on International Languages, Medieval Latin, three 
sections on Italian, seven on French, six on Hispanic, four on 
German, three on Celtic, one on Rumanian, and one on Dutch. 
A full index of authors is added. 


Deutsches Land und Deutsches Leben. 
(5s. Methuen.) 

This is a German reader which could be used during the second 
and third years. It combines with learning the language e 
quantity of information about the geography, history, lferature, 
institutions and customs of Germany. It contains/over 200 
pages and should prove very useful. 


A German Course. By F. L. Sack, in collaboration with L. F. 
THOMPSON. Part I. A Practical Grammar of the German 
Language. (2s.) Part II. A Practical German Reader, 
with Grammar Notes and Exercises. (3s. Parts I and II 
together, 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Two well-produced works containing attractive features and 
well graded. 


Popular German Stories: Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch ; 
Immensee ; Germelshausen; L’Arrabbiata. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary by Prof. F. W. C. LIEDER. (3s. 
Bell.) 

Pictorial Talks for Beginners in German: Associated with Records 
by ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” (The Gramophone Co., Lid.) By 
A. H. WINTER. (2s. net. Pitman.) 

The 1,000 Most Frequent German Words. Edited, with a Brief 
Synopsis of Grammar, by Prof. H. MEIER. (6d. New York 
and London: Oxford University Press.) 

Junior Exercises in Comprehension of French Poetry and in Oral 
French. By J. D. BERBIERS. (13s. 3d. Bell.) 

Jacomo, ou Le Brigand. By A. Dumas. Edited by-N. FRAZER. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. (1s. Blackie.) 

Longmans’ Modern Method French. By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY. 
Book I. Parts 1 and 2. (1s. 6d. each. Complete, 2s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Select Parallel Passages of French and English Prose for Trans- 
lation. Chosen by MARGARET R. B. SHaw. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 

Les Chasseurs de Papillons. By H. BERNay. Edited by G. C. 
Scott and A. J. STOREY. Ma Princesse Chérie. By M. 
DEKOBRA. Edited by R. W. HARTLAND. Un Drame sous 
la Régence. By V. BonHourE. Edited by C. S. MUSGRAVE. 
Editions Autorisées. (Paper, rod. each. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 2d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Premières Lectures Littéraires : an Elementary French Anthology. 
By J. L. SALVAN and E. F. PARKER. (2s. Heath.) 

Par Retour du Courrier: Les Lettres de la Famille Delacroix 
depuis le 2 Novembre, 1930, jusqu’au 26 Septembre, 1931. By 
F. M. ForREST. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Atala. By F. R. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. With Annotations and 
Glossary by Prof. A. R. CuisHorm. (18. 9d. Dent.) 


By Dr. W. THEILKUHL. 


COMPETITIONS FOR ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS RELATING TO THE 
EMPIRE.—The Council of the Royal Empire Society, with a 
view to encouraging the progress of Imperial studies in the 
schools of the Empire, and among the children of British subjects 
generally, has decided to award in 1932 medals and prizes for 
the best essays sent in by boys or girls in three classes: Class 
A, candidates of 16 and under 19 years of age on November 
30, 1932; Class B, candidates of 14 and under 16 on November 
30, 1932 ; Class C, candidates under the age of 14 on November 
30, 1932. Particulars of the subjects prescribed for 1932, the 
prizes and medals to be awarded, and the conditions of the 
competition may be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Empire 
Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Social Decay and Eugenical Reform. By Prof. F.C. S. SCHILLER. 
(6s. net. Constable.) 

Dr. Schiller puts forward a plan of eugenical reform which he 
claims to be immediately practicable and which would, if per- 
sisted in, reverse the processes of social decay which are now 
only too evident. He draws an attractive picture of the prize 
winners in his suggested eugenical baby shows, who lead a 
strenuous and highly competitive but glorious life, and go out 
into the world as distinguished men and women ready made. 
But the scheme entails far more than this, and in successive 
chapters the author deals with the eugenical reform of the House 
of Lords, of the plutocracy, of democracy, and finally of the 
intelligentsia. Dr. Schiller’s style is often brilliant, as well as 
humorous, and every chapter is provocative of thought. 


The Philosophy of Descartes. By A. B. GIBSON. (12s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

To later generations Descartes is the philosopher who formu- 
Jated the methods and ideals of moderm science, the advocate of 
the supremacy of reason, and the invariability of natural laws, 
the precursor of a theory of progress which more and more 
detaches itself from Divine sanction and control. His philosophy 
of nature is praised, his metaphysics condemned, his intellectual 
probity doubted. In Mr. Gibson’s pages Descartes’s interest in 
practical questions is conceded, his statement that he sought to 
distinguish the true from the false in order to find a guide to 
action is accepted, his sincerity, even amid apparent tergiversa- 
tion, vindicated. A survey of the heritage of Descartes shows 
that the time was ripe for an examination of the relations between 
the new knowledge and the old beliefs. To effect a reconciliation 
between theology and science was the mission which Descartes 
chose to fulfil. This view, it is contended, throws light on his 
philosophy when it is studied in and for itself. The attempted 
reconciliation failed, and the incompatibility of many of the 
reasonings of Descartes with orthodoxy was soon perceived. In 
this volume Mr. Gibson gives in orderly sequence the development 
of Descartes’s thought, lays bare and discusses the difficulties 
of his dualism, and his many contradictions ; interpretation and 
criticism are judiciously blended ; the reasoning is close and the 
treatment comprehensive. The book can be recommended as 
the best available in English on the philosophy of Descartes. 


Hume's Philosophy of Human Nature. By Prof. J. LAIRD. 
(12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

It has been said that at the heart of Hume’s system there is a 
deep passivity, amounting even to icy indifference. To do him 
justice, however, he did not look upon philosophy as an aid to 
practice; he acknowledged other grounds upon which men 
might retain the beliefs and convictions necessary to sustain 
action in ordinary life. Prof. Laird claims that no British 
philosopher is more persistently studied than Hume; and, 
indeed, contact with that acute and active mind, however little 
it may convince, cannot fail to be stimulating. In this book the 
influence of Hume on later thought has been for the most part 
neglected with intent. The author’s purpose has been rather to 
expound Hume himself, to trace his thought to its immediate 
sources, and to offer such comment and interpretation as will 
elucidate his meaning, and reveal its implications. All this has 
been accomplished with practised skill. The book is in effect a 
sustained and co-ordinated commentary on the writings of Hume, 
philosopher, historian, critic, and economist. Ample use is 
made of Hume’s own words, and copious references are given 
where the author resorts to summary. The erudition displayed 
may be disheartening to all but the specialist, but it is not dis- 
tracting. Indeed, the use made of it is both apt and attractive. 
There can be no doubt that Prof. Laird has produced a book, at 
once illuminating and authoritative, that all serious students of 
Hume should possess. 


The Approach to Philosophy. By J. F. WOLFENDEN. 
net. Arnold.) 

In this book the author has amplified and expanded a course 
of lectures given to beginners in the study of philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. He has succeeded in his aim of raising a 
number of the major problems of philosophy, thus giving a 
rapid and concise review of the territory of the subject. The 
style is simple and lucid, and the matter is illuminated by fresh 
and stimulating illustrations which make the book an extremely 
attractive approach to philosophy. 


(7s. 6d. 


Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By C. E. M. Joab. 


Youth and Sex: a Psychological Study. By Dr. M. BooTtH. (5s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Dr. Booth draws a lurid picture of the theory and practice of 
the younger generation with regard to sex, and blames not the 
young, but the adults who have made this world of chaos and 
confusion, and who in many cases solve the difficult problem 
of guiding youth by the easy path of abdication of responsibility. 
The author feels very strongly that our educational system 
needs reforming in two main directions; he insists firstly, that 
all boys over the age of 8 should be taught by men teachers ; 
and secondly, that girls should be educated with special reference 
to their distinctive psychology. The style of the book is polemical 
and provocative. l 


Abnormal Psychology: its Concepts and Theories. 
H. L. HOLLINGwWorRTH. (15s. net. Methuen.) 


This is a useful treatise on the science of abnormal psychology, 
t.e. the science on which psychiatry, mental hygiene, and clinical 
psychology are based, and which takes as data all the observable 
facts of abnormal conduct, thought, and feeling. The method 
of the book is historical, and the first few chapters give an 
interesting account of the changing conceptions of mental 
abnormality from the earliest times up to to-day. The chief 
modern theories are discussed at some length, and illustrated by 
definite case-histories. The latter half of the book is concerned 
with the chief types of mental abnormality, and is also fully 
illustrated. The book will interest the general reader who has 
some knowledge of psychology as well as the teacher and mental 
practitioner. 


By Prof. 


The Use of the Self : its Conscious Direction in Relation to Diag- 
nosis, Functioning, and the Control of Reaction, By F. M. 
ALEXANDER. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

In this little book the author explains the evolution of his 
now well-established technique for teaching the direct and 
conscious control of the use of the body. In two interesting 
chapters he applies the method to the golfer who cannot keep his 
eyes on the ball, and to the stutterer. He also reports that he 
has now inaugurated a three-year training course for teachers of 
his method, run in connexion with his little school in London. 
The introduction to the book is contributed by Prof. John 
Dewey, who writes as a pupil of Mr. Alexander, and a firm believer 
in his method. 


(1) Effective Thinking. By J. JASTRow. (7s. 6d. net. Douglas.) 

(2) Working the Mind: a Guide to the Development of Thinking 
Capacity for all Students and Readers. By J. STEEKSMA. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

Two simple books on the art of thinking. Mr. Jastrow con- 
siders that the time is ripe for books of this kind, as ‘‘ thinking 
is no longer a monopoly controlled by a few capitalists of the 
intellect, but the privilege and duty of the many.” For the 
many, then, he explains the technique of the thought process, 
discusses the chief hindrances to clear thinking, and points the 
way to a wider use of creative intelligence. Mr. Steeksma also 
aims at encouraging the average man to use his mind actively, 
and thereby to become more and more intensely alive; as aids 
to this end he suggests definite exercises in observing, intro- 
specting, remembering, and associating. This book is even more 
practical than the former, and its downright vigour will be found 
stimulating by many people. 


Psychology at Work. By L. H. MEEK, F. H. ALLPORT, M. S. 
VITELES, W. R. Mies, A. I. GATES, A. GESELL, M. A. May. 
Edited by P. S. ACHILLES. (ros. 6d. net. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 


The Sex Education of Children : a Book for Parents. By Mary W. 
DENNETT. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


Why Worry ? By Dr. G. L. WALTON. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. (4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 


The School and Mental Health. By CLARA BASSETT. (2s. net- 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund. London: Allen 
& Unwin.) 


What Life Should Mean to You. By A. ADLER. Edited by A. 
PORTER. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Modern Psychologies and Education. By Prof. C. E. RAGSDALE. 
(12s. New York: Macmillan.) 


(Continued on page 348) 
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“ Our members find this publication very useful.” —NEw CLUB, JOHANNESBURG. 


“ As a reference book it has proved of great value to the members of the Ciub and will always find a place on the shelves of the 
Reference Library.’’—UNITED SERVICE CLUB, LTD., SIMLA. 


‘* The members find your ‘ List’ a most useful publication.’’—SELaNcor CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR. 


‘It is much appreciated by our members, specially by fathers of boys who are being sent home to schools, and on several occasions 
we have been asked for loan of same.’’"—CLUB DE RESIDENTES EXTRANJEROS, BUENOS AIRES. 


“I am requested by the Secretary to write and thank you for presenting, once again, your ‘ List of Schools ° for use in the Club. 
It is very frequently referred to, and the Club much appreciates the continuance of your kindness and courtesy.'"—RovyaL SOCIETIES CLUB, 
St. James's STREET, S.W. 1. 


Principais wishing to have their schoois 
included in the next issue shouid appiy 
for terms, proof of vaiue, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Prins 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Practical Suggestions in Paper Modelling for Infant Schools. 
By Mary B. James. (3s. 6d. Brown.) 

This is what it professes to be, a book of practical suggestions 
on the subject, containing fifty-three models with diagrams and 
instructions. It should prove most helpful to teachers of young 
children and give plenty of scope for individual work, if, as the 
author suggests, the children are supplied with the models made 
by the teacher and left free to choose their own materials and 
make their own copies. 


Royal Society of Arts. Report on the Competition of Industrial 
Designs, 1931. 

London and National Society for Women's Service. 
Report, 1931. 

Education (Scotland). Statistics in Respect of Education Areas 
for the Year 1930-31. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Historical Association Leaflet No. 86. The History Room. By 
C. K. F. Brown. (1s. net. Bell.) 

Kent Education Committee. Review of the Work of Vocational 
Guidance and Juvenile Welfare within the Administrative 
County of Kent for the Year ended July 31, 1931. 

University of Leeds. Publications and Abstracts of Theses by 
Members of the University during Session 1930-31. 

University of Leeds. Twenty-Seventh Report, 1930-31. 

The Nature Cure Hospital Clinic. Report for the Period, October 
18, 1929—June 30, 1931. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Reports submitted 
to the Court of Governors, October 21, 1931. (Is.) 

The National University of Ireland. Calendar for the Year 1931. 

The National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. 
Thirteenth Annual Report, 1931. (4d.) 

Camps and Tours for Industrial Workers : an Account of Travel 
Schemes Designed to Assist Young Employees at Bournville 
Works in the fuller use of Leisure. By C. A. HARRISON. 
(6d. Publication Department, Bournville Works.) 

London County Council. Notes on the Provision made in London 
for the Special Education of Ailing or Defective Children, 
from a Medical Point of View. (3d. King.) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


University of Wales. Guild of Graduates. The Guild Annual, 
1932. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board.) 

Historical Association Leatlet, No. 87. Owain Glyn Divr (Owen 
Glendower). By Prof. J. E. Ltoyp. (1s. net. Bell.) 

The Library Association. County Libraries Section. County 
Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. Statistical Report, 
1930-31. 

The Story of 1931: Being the Annual Report of the National 
Education Association presented to the Annual Meeting on 
Thursday, February 25, 1932. (3d.) 

Catalogue of School Needlecraft Materials. 
& Tacey.) 

City of Bim neiai Education Committee. The Value of Voca- 
tional Tests as Aids to Choice of Employment: Report of 
Research. By E. PATRICIA ALLEN and P. SMITH. (Is. net. 
Birmingham : Treasurer’s (Stationery) Department, Council 
House.) 

Scottish Education Department. Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland for the Year 1931, with 
Summary Statistics for Scotland for the Year 1930-31. (Is. 
net. H.M.S.O.) 

A Catalogue of Copyright Books available in Pocket Series at 
3s. Od. net. March, 1932. (4d. National Book Council.) 

The Public Schools Year Book: Being a List of the Public 
Secondary Schools Represented on the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference, 1932. Edited by C. H. DEANE, A. P. W. DEANE, 
and Dr. W. A. B. Evans. (10s. 6d. net. The Year Book 
Press.) 

Dominion of Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Survey of Education in Canada, 1930. (Ottawa: 
Statistician.) 

Report of the Twentieth Annual Conference of Educational Asso- 
ciations held at the University College, London, January, 
1932. (4s. 6d. 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1.) 

The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1932. 
by Sir H. F. HEATH. (15s. net. Bell.) 

Board of Education. Vacation Courses in England and Wales 
and Scotland, 1932. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Fifth Edition. (Philip 


Annual 
Dominion 


Edited 


Varia 


The Northcliffe Lectures will be delivered at UNIVERSITY 
CoLLEGE, LONDON, on May 2, 5, 9, 12, 19 and 23 by Prof. G. L. 
Kittredge, of Harvard, on “ Shakespeare’s Tragedies.” Other 
public lectures at the College include a course of four on May 
17-20 by Prof. B. Ohlin, of Stockholm, on ‘‘ Measures against 
the World Economic Depression,” and the Hobhouse Memorial 
Lecture on May 19, by Dr. C. S. Myers, on ‘‘ The Absurdity of 
any Mind-Body Relation.” 


® * ba 


The centenary of the death of Sir Walter Scott will be marked 
by a course of three public lectures on Mondays, beginning 
on May 2, to be delivered at K1NG’s COLLEGE, LONDON, by 
Mr. J. Isaacs, on ‘‘ Scott and the Historical Novel.” The Watson 
Chair Foundation Lectures will consist of a course of six public 
lectures on the American Constitutional Convention, to be 
delivered on June 15, 17, 20, 22, 24 and 27 by the Hon. James 
Beck, formerly Solicitor-General of the United States. 

5 + + 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss, LTD., have issued a 
classified Educational Catalogue. Brief notes indicating the 
scope of the various books are given and there is an index. 
The list includes also books issued over the imprint of MEssrs. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD. 

$ + + 


It is mentioned in The Bookmark, the organ of MEssrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltp., that the sales of the first volumes of 
their “ Brush Up ” language series, two on French, one on 
German, and another on Italian, have now reached nearly eighty 
thousand. A Spanish book is just out, and a further volume on 
German is promised. 

* * 

Probably the most noteworthy title included in the Spring 
List issued by Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., is that of the 
volume of proceedings of Section B (Chemistry) of the British 
Association at the centenary meeting last September. The 
book is unquestionably a valuable conspectus of modern progress 
in chemistry. 


We have received from the Health and Cleanliness Council, 
5 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, a copy of its illustrated 
poster catalogue which include poster designs specially suitable 
for display in schools. The Council will, on application, forward 
full particulars of its publications, lantern slides, leaflets, and 
booklets. * * $ 


The Central Association for Mental Welfare, 24 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, S.W. 1, has announced a special eight 
weeks’ course for teachers of retarded children to be held in 
London from May 30 to July 22. Descriptive leaflets will be 
forwarded on application. 

* + * 

Three public lectures arranged by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology on ‘‘ Psychological and Social Factors in 
Business Rationalization,” will be delivered by Dr. Charles S. 
Myers, Principal of the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, on Wednesdays, May 4, 11 and 18, 1932, at 5.30 p.m., 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Admission free. * * * 


LocaL EXAMINATIONS IN Music.—The following candidates 
gained the gold and silver medals offered by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Schools of Music, London, for the highest 
and second highest honours marks respectively, in the Final, 
Advanced and Intermediate grades of the Local Centre Examina- 
tions in March-April last: Final Grade Gold Medal, Lucy C. 
Bell, Norwich Centre, pianoforte. Final Grade Silver Medal, 
Rosemary Beckett, St. Albans Centre, pianoforte. Advanced 
Grade Gold Medal, Enid A. Johnson, Hull Centre, pianoforte ; 
and Harry L. Dossor, Weston-super-Mare Centre, pianoforte. 
(These two candidates gained an equal number of marks.) 
Advanced Grade Silver Medal, Iris B. Graham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Centre, violin. Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, Denis G. 
East, London Centre, violin. Intermediate Grade Silver Medal, 
Maureen Pave, Dover Centre, singing; George B. Hunwick, 
Gravesend Centre, pianoforte; and Marjory Hodge, Plymouth 
Centre, violin. (These three candidates gained an equal number 
of marks.) 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH ` 
MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. 


By J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Also in three parts. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 

A companion to " Open Sesame." 
ls. 6d. 


TWENTY TEA-TIME TALES. By Rose FYLEMAN. 
THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH ; From Sentence to Essay. 


By J. D. STEPHENSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMMON-SENSE a TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swany, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


TENNYSON : ao POEMS. By W.T. WiiiaMs, M.A., 
and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 9d. 
The Lotos Eaters, Oenone, Ulysses, The Lady of Shalott, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


SELECTIONS FROM MACAULAY: Letters, Prose, Speeches, 
and Poetry. By E. V. Downs, M.A., and G. L. DAVIES, M.A. 2s. 
MARLOWE’S POEMS. Edited by L. C. Martin, M.A., Pro- 

fessor of English, Liverpool. 10s. 6d. net. 
DOCTOR FAUSTUS. Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE METRES OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Enip HAMER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES : Literature and Ideas in the 
Post-War Decade. By A. C. WARD, author of “ Twentieth-Century 
Literature.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


LANDMARKS IN WESTERN LITERATURE. By A. C. 


Warp. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
A QUICK-REFERENCE FRENCH GRAMMAR. By A. V. 


IRELAND, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


GERMAN DIALOGUES. By A. Cross, Ph.D., and R. J. 
McCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. By 
p oaaao THEILKUBL, M.A. With 2 Diagrams and 3 Maps. Crown 

vo. 5a. 
A reader for the upper forms .of secondary schools. 


ADVANCED GERMAN COMPOSITION. By JETHRO BITHELL, 


M.A. 58. Key. By J. BITHELL and W. THEILKUEHL. 6s. 5d. net, 
including Postage. 


HISTORY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., 
Mies veo Wadham College, Oxford, and R. H. BARRow, M.A. With 

Maps. . 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN GOVERN- 
MENT. By H. FINER, D.Sc. Two volumes. 42s. net. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. By A. D. Innes, M.A. 
Tenth Edition, completely revised by J. M. HENDERSON, M.A., Lecturer 
in British History in the University o Aberdeen. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
A.D. 800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. Larran, M.A. 
Vol. II. 1492-1715. By W. F. REDDAWAY, M.A. Vol. III. A.D. 
1715-1920. By H. BUTTERFIELD. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


SULLY, COLBERT, AND TURGOT. A Chapter in French 
History. By E. C. LODOE, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN POONOMIO HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1760-1930. By 
A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT AND LETTERS IN WESTERN EUROPE 
(A.D. 500-900). By M. L. W. LAISTNER, Professor of Ancient History 
in Cornell University. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
EUROPE. 


Vol. IV. A History of Europe, 1378-1494. 
M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. 


Vol. V. A Histo 


By W. oe WAUGH, 
In the press. 
of Europe, 1494-1610. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., 
formerly Professor of History in the University of Leeds. With 12 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
Vol. VIII. A History of Europe, ae a Sir J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16e. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By D.M. 


fs: Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths College. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. Miller, M.Sc., 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 128, 6d. net. 


FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geography. By 
HILDA ORMSBY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


THE BALTIC REGION: A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By E. G. Woops, Sc.D. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE: A Regional and Economic Geography 
of the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. L. NEWBIGIN, 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 103 Maps. In the press. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF LONDON RIVER. By LI. RODWELL 
JONES, B.Sc., Ph.D. With 145 Maps and 4 Plates. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 


College, Edinburgh. 
Europe. By Norman M. JouNson, B.Sc., F.R.S.G.S., 


Headmaster, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 
With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geography 
Master, George Watson's College for Boys, Edinburgh, and C. 
MATHESON. With 84 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Other volumes in preparation 


SCIENCE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morais, M.A. 
(Oxon.), author of ‘‘ Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry.” With 49 Dia- 
grams, Crown 8vo. 3s. An illustrated “ first book! 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS. By W. Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics in the University of London. Vol. I. " Mechanica 
and Heat. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 


NEW VOLUMES 

Fcap. 8vo. 26. 6d. net each. 
X-Rays. By B. IL. Worsnop, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
X-Ray Crystallography. By R. W. JAMES, M.A., B.Sc. 
Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. Wi.iams, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. By F. J. TEaGo, D.Sc., M.1.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. SRYLE, Ph.D. 
Thermodynamics. By A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. (3e. net.) 
Wireless Receivers. By C. W. OATLEY, M.A. 


Other volumes in preparation 


Lecturer in 


BICLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By RosamMonp F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Ilius- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PROBLEMS OF RELATIVE GROWTH. By Jurian S. 
HvUuxLEY, M.A. With 103 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON» 
M.A., LL.D. Fcap 8Vvo. 28. 6d. Prize Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGY. General Editor : 
G. R. DE BEER, M.A., B.Sc. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap, 
8vo. Illustrated. Each 3s. 6d. net. 


Social Behaviour in Insects. By A. D. Imus, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, M.A., D.M. 
Mendelism and Evolution. By E. B. FORD, M.A. 


The Biochemistry of Muscle. By DOROTHY MOYLE NEEDHAM, 
M.A., Ph.D. (5s. net.) 


Respiration in Plants. By W. STYLES, M.A., and W. LEACH, M.Sc. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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[Physical Training 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M.A. 


DEGREE COURSES 
COURSE OF TRAINING 


IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 


EASTER TERM BEGAN 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 


1932 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU 
and APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


HE BUREAU assists External 
Students in their preparation for the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for the 
University of London Commerce Degree. 
THE UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 
BOARD registers London Graduates and 
Diploma-Holders for scholastic and business 
appointments. Inquiries invited from Em- 
ployers and Heads of Schools. 
HANDBOOKS ON CAREERS FOR 
GRADUATES AND STUDENTS, price 1/1} 
post free from Secretary. 
ne on application to SECRETARY 
Mr . J. Crawrorp, B.A.), 46 Russell 
quare, London, W.C. 1. 


TNE CAMBRIDCE TRAINING COLLECE 
FOR WOMEN (post-graduate) 


Recognized by the Board of Education as a Training 
College for Secondary Teachers, 
PRINCIPAL: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A., Litt.D., 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, Girton College. 

A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE providing a year’s 
professional training for Secondary Teachers. Pre- 
paration for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. 
Ample opportunity for practice in teaching Science, 


Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects. 
Fees £150 and £140. Admission in January and 
September. 


For particulars of Admission, Grants, Scholarships, 
Bursaries, and Local Fund, apply THE PRINCIPAL, 
CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE, WOLLASTON ROAD, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOR TEACHERS 


14 The Crescent, Bedford 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOLS 


Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss MARGARET SPENCE. 


Students are prepared for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Practice in Preparatory, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Course of Training, three years. 

Fees, with Residence, £94 10s. to £100 16s. 

Fees, without Residence, £31 10s. 

For particulars apply SECRETARY. 


KING’S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD 


AND SOCIAL SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON), CAMPDEN HILL, ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 8. 

Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 


B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


(COURSES open to non-matriculated 


students include a Two-Year Course in 
Institutional Management ; a One-Year Course in 
Household Management; and a One-Year Course for 
Trained Nurses who wish to qualify as Sister Tutors. 
Session 1932-33 begins on October 6, 1932. 
For further information respecting Courses, 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


Cirls’ Public Day School Trust, Limited 


CLAPHAM HICH SCHOOL 


SECONDARY TRAINING COLLECE, 

55 & 63 SOUTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON, 8.W. 4 
HEADMISTRESS: Miss A. S. BARRATT. 
POST-GRADUATE TRAINING: Miss DENT. 

ART TRAINING: Miss M. KEMP-WELCH. 


KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER SCHOOL 
TRAINING: Miss M. L. HASKELL. 


“THE Training Departments in con- 


nexion with this School and the Examinations 
for which students are prepared are as follows: 


1. SECONDARY TRAINING for Post-Graduate 
students (recognized by the Board of Educa- 
tion). 

Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate and London 
Teachers’ Diploma. 

2. ART TRAINING. 

Various Examinations qualifying for Art 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. 

8. KINDERGARTEN AND LOWER SCHOOL 
TRAINING (recognized by the Board of 
Education). 

All Examinations of the National Froebel 
Union, including Trainers’ Diploma. 


ISS SCOTT GARDNER and 


MISS MARGARET KNAGGS, A.R.C.M. 
Training Classes on MRS. CURWEN'S PIANO- 
FORTE METHOD, EAR TRAINING, SIGHT 
SINGING (SOL-FA AND STAFF), SIGHT PLAY- 
ING and TRANSPOSITION, at Wigmore Hall 
Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1. Expert advice can 
be given to teachers and others on all aspects of their 
work, either by consultation or correspondence. 
Personal Lessons and Short Courses can be arranged 
oF eu Application to be made at the 

tudios. 


Re Gers Exam. Papers. 
Reports. 6 copies (one) 6d.; 15, Is.; 30, 
ls. 6d.; 50, 1s. 9d. MSS., Syllabuses, 10d. 1,000 
words. Honours Certificate.—HvuRLOCK, 44 Havelock 
Road, Hastings. 


POSTS VACANT—continued 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 
AND MISTRESSES 


ORTSMOUTH EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 
(HIGHER EDUCATION) 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANTS 


Applications are invited for the following appoint- 
ments at September next. Candidates should be 
Graduates of a British University and should be 
qualified to teach to Higher School Certificate 
standard. 

Burnham Salary Scale, less 10 per cent. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 
SOUTHERN Boys' SCHOOL 
Headmaster: D. E. COLLIER, M.C., M.A., B.Sc 

1. History with subsidiary English. 
2. Latin with subsidiary French. 
To organize the teaching of the principal 

subject throughout the School. 
English with subsidiary Geography. 
. Chemistry. 
. Physics. 
. French. 

Physical Training a recommendation. 


NORTHERN Boys’ SCHOOL 
Headmaster: J. G. SIMPSON, M.C., M.A. 


7. Chemistry with subsidiary Physics. 
8. Mathematics. 
9 
0 


Qn w 


. German with subsidiary French. 
. History. 
Ability to assist with Physical Training a 
recommendation. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
SOUTHERN GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Headmistress: Miss E. M. KNIGHT, B.A. 


11. Classics. To organize the teaching of Latin 
& throughout the School. 
NORTHERN GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
F Headmistress: Miss K. F. WADE, M.A. 
12. Biology. 
13. Physics and Chemistry. 

One of these Mistresses will be required to 
organize the Science teaching throughout the 
School. 

14. History. 
15. Art. 
To organize the teaching of the subjects 
‘throughout the School. 
16. Latin. 
17. Mathematics. 
Not more than three years’ experience. 
Subsidiary Games a recommendation. 
Candidates should clearly indicate the School and 
post for which they desire to apply. 
Further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained: from the undersigned. 
H. E. Curtis, 
Secretary. 
Offices for Higher Education, 
The Municipal College, 
Portsmouth. 


May, 1932] 
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POSTS ABROAD 
| Aoy TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 


Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


HEADSHIP 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BROMLEY 

Applications are invited for the post of Head- 
mistress of this School. Applicants must hold a 
degree (or the equivalent) from a British University, 
and have experience in the work of Public or other 
Secondary Schools. The Headmistress appointed 
will be required to take up her duties at the beginning 
of the Spring Term, 1933. 

There are at present 437 pupils at the School, and 
the buildings are now being extended to accommodate 
600 pupils. 

Salary under present Scale {600 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £30 to £800, subject to a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent and to deductions for super- 
annuation contributions. The Committee may give 
special consideration to the initial salary of applicants 
who have previously held the position of Head- 
mistress. 

Forms of application and other particulars may 
be obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to Mr. G. P. L. Syms, Municipal Buildings, 
Bromley, Kent, to whom completed applications 
should be returned not later than Saturday, May 21, 
1932. 

Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification. 


E. SALTER DAVIES, 
Springfield, Maidstone. 


Director of Education. 


a 


T. R. Dawes, M.A. 
E. H. Stevens, B.A., Ph.D. 


A. G. Brsuor, M.B.E., M.A. 
H. L. ConstaBLE, B.A. 


G. R. Parker, B.A., B.Sc. 
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W. W. VauGuan, M.V.O., M.A., D.Litt. 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 


G. D. DunrerLey, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


POSTS VACANT — continued f 
PRINCIPALS 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


Applications are invited from women holding a 
University Degree or its equivalent for appointment 
to the Principalship of Bingley Training College, 
which will become vacant at the end of 1932. 

Salary £650 per annum (subject to a temporary 
reduction of 10%) with board, residence, ordinary 
medical attendance, and laundry. 


Further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained from THE EDUCATION OFFICER, County 
Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


Last day for receipt of applications, May 9, 1932. 


ORTSMOUTH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
(HIGHER EDUCATION) 


THE MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 


Applications are invited for the above Appoint- 
ment. Candidates must be women and must hold a 
good Honours Degree of a British University. 

Salary, £600 per annum, subject to 10 per cent 
reduction. 

The candidate appointed will also act as Warden 
of the College Hostels, for which duties an additional 
salary of £100 per annum will be paid. She will 
repay the same amount for board residence. 


Forms of application and further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary for Higher Educa- 
tion, at the Committee’s Offices, the Municipal 
College, Portsmouth. 

F. J. SPARKS, Town Clerk 
(Clerk to the Education Committee), 
The Guildhall, 
Portsmouth. 
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BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE 


XIVth ANNUAL CONGRESS 
of SECONDARY EDUCATION 
LONDON, JULY, 1932 


(Federation of National Associations of Secondary Teachers) 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Organizing Committee 


President: W. W. VauGHAN, M.V.O., M.A., D.Litt. 
Hon. Secretary and Chairman of Committee: G. R. Parker, B.A., B.Sc. 
Hon. Treasurer: G. D. DuNKERLEY, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 


Incorporated Association of Headmasters 
R. F. CHotMELey, C.B.E., M.A. 


Miss R. YOUNG 


Association of Headmistresses Incorporated 
Miss L. A. Lowe, M.A., LL.D. 
Miss E. ADDISON PuiLurs, M.A. 
Miss E. Strrupwick, M.A. 


Association of Assistant Mistresses Incorporated 
Miss J. FARQUHAR, M.A. 
Miss F. M. Forrest, B.A. 
Mrs. U. Gorpon WILson, A.R.C.Sc. 
Miss G. A. Ricuarps, B.Sc. 


Office: 29 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


POSTS VACANT—continued 


MISTRESS-SHIP 


LEXANDRA COLLEGE, 


DUBLIN 
Wanted in September, MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. 
Degree and experience essential. Salary, £200, plus 
10 per cent for Provident Fund. Copies of three 
testimonials to be sent to the SECRETARY, Alexandra 
College, before May 25. 


See also page 350 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 
will be disengaged shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Liverpool Physical Training College. 


British Institute of Elocution 
and Speech Training, 


30 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 


For Syllabus of Examinations— 
Address, SECRETARY. 


FRENCH IN PARIS 


PRENCH lessons (private and to 


small groups) by French University graduates. 
Highest references, Institute of ten years’ standing. 
Next door to Sorbonne. Specialises in Phonetics. 
Mme PAULE PERNAUT, Institut des Facultés, 
23 rue Jean de Beauvais, Paris, Ve. 
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Hsi EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. isan 
A New Junior Arithmetic 


By FRANK A. J. RIVETT, M.Sc. 


SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER, PLAISTOW SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


[May, 1932 


Without Answers (128 pages), 2s. With Answers (144 pages), 2s. 6d. 


The large number of interesting examples form the outstanding feature of this new book for the first two years 
(t.e. about 11-13) of secondary school work. Many of them are very original, and wherever possible they are based 
upon everyday problems, or upon other subjects of the curriculum, such as geography and science. Worked examples 
of all types facilitate private study, and all the examples are graded. Special attention is paid to graphical work 
and contracted methods, and the square-root tables, with appended exercises, are a useful introduction to the 


use of tables before logarithms can be attempted. 


Numerical Trigonometry 


By the Rev. B. C. Morony, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. With Examples and Revision Papers. 3s. 


“ This book is attractive and well worth the money.’’— Mathematical Gazette. 


“ For this admirable book no apology is needed. The reviewer has never read 
a mathematical textbook with greater enjoyment.” —T echnical Journal. 


[a] 
Modern Prose 
Edited by EL1zABETH D’OyLEy. 2s. 6d. 


An extremely interesting and varied selection of passages of intrinsic interest 
from many of the greatest writers of the day in all departments of literature— 
from the fiction of E. M. Forster to the scientific exposition of Sir James Jeans. 


Old Plays for Modern Players 


Selected and Modernized by W. D. Parry, M.A., Senior 
English Master, Cardiff High School. 2s. 


Eight one-act plays (or scenes) for acting or reading by children 11-15. They 
are short and self-contained, and give a valuable insight into early English 
drama. Anintcresting introduction is provided. 


New English Exercises 
By Guy Boas, M.A., Headmaster, The Sloane School. 2s. 


“ Mr. Boas has written a useful and interesting book. It is no long and 
complicated course, but is intended to supplement the teaching of those people 
who believe in originality and brightness rather than in textbooks.” —Education 


Outlook. E] 
Britain and Europe 


By R. A. F. Mears, B.A., B.Litt., F.R.Hist.S., Senior History 
Master, Warwick School. Profusely illustrated. Book I, 3s. 
Book II, 3s. 6d. 


*‘ An interesting attempt to combine English and European history in one 
volume for the middle forms of schools. The book is a distinct success, and 
may be warmly recommended.” — History. 


Empires of Long Ago 
By F. R. Worts, M.A., Headmaster of the City of Leeds 
School. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Worts’s little book, notable for good maps and illustrations, deals 
with the early civilizations of Western Asia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. He 
writes simply and sympathetically, with the experience of one who knows the 
ditħculties.’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A Short History of the Western 
World 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. Fully illustrated. 38. 6d. 


“ This is remarkably well compiled. Teachers will welcome the book, which 
should give middle and lower forms a sound, workaday knowledge of European 
political history. It is well and profusely illustrated, and there are excellent 
little maps.’""—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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Teachers are invited to apply for specimens of these books 


00 LONDON, 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W. 1 


A Geometry for Schools 


Edited by A. CLEMENT Jones, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Assistant 

Master at Bradford Grammar School. With Answers, 68. 6d. 

Also in three parts reaching Props. 7, 61, and go respectively. 
Part I, 2s.; Parts II and III, 2s. 6d. each. 


[a] 
The World’s Food and 


Commerce 


By J. T. Muttey, B.Sc. (Econ.), L.C.P. 160 pages, profusely 


illustrated. Paper, 1s.9d. Limp Cloth, 2s. 
This final book of the Living World Geographies shows the older children in 
Senior Schools how the wealth of the world is made available to man. The 
illustrations are strikingly interesting and original. 


A Progressive Geography 


By C. B. THurston, B.Sc., Headmaster of Isleworth County 
School; formerly Geography Master, Kilburn Grammar School. 
By using the new Book IIa in place of Books II and III where necessary this 
widely popular series may be used as either a four or five year course from the 
age of 11 to School Certificate. 


Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 2/3 
Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2.3 
Book Ha. Britain Overseas. 224 pages. 29 
Book III. America. 192 pages. 26 


Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2:9 
Book V. The World. 450 pages. (May also be used separately.) 5i- 


[e] 


Chemical Problems and 
Calculations 


By R. H. Grsss, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., Senior Science Master, 
Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool. With Answers, 48. 


Nearly 500 worked and unworked examples for Higher Certificate, Scholar- 
ship, and First Year University students. Each subject is treated from first 


principles. 
Mechanics 


By J. M. Morr, M.Sc., Headmaster, Wirral County School, 
Bebington. 96 pages, 67 diagrams. Is. 6d. 
This little book is part of the author’s new course in Physics for School 
Certificate ; it is being widely used and is notable for a description of a simplified 
Fletcher Trolley and Atwood Machine. 


Elementary Science for Girls 


By A. Royps, B.Sc., Assistant Director of Education, 
Oldham. 
Paper, 1s. 9d. ; Cloth, 2s. 


A simple course, with experiments and questions, in the scientific principles 
underlying domestic operations. 

“ This little book provides a fund of scientific information and is built up 
on practical scientific lines. It will easily cover two years of work.’’—Sckcol 
Sctence Review. 


Printed in Gt. Britain by THE CAMPFIELD Press, St. Albans; and Published for the Proprietors by Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C.¢ 
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Secondary School Problems 


VI.—FREE PLACES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By CHARLES W. BalILEy, M.A., Headmaster of the Holt 
School, Liverpool 


HE Hadow Report outlined an attempt to continue the 
excellent scheme whereby primary education was 
linked with secondary. It recognized no limit such as the 
25 per cent of any secondary school’s year’s admissions, which 
is the magna charta of the primary schoolboy of intelligence 
and ambition. The New Prospect in Education showed how 
to give a sort of secondary education to all without con- 
sulting those who were running the existing secondary 
schools. Such schools were indeed brought into the plan 
but only to be renamed. Secondary schools were all to be 
called “ grammar ” schools! Those free-place pupils who 
had been enjoying the full advantage of a generous second- 
ary education were a selected band. The selection of 
them was in the hands of the heads of secondary schools 
concerned. They were the cream of the primary schools, 
and they soon caught the spirit, scholastic, physical, and 
social, of the long-coursed schools which in their upper 
forms began a connexion with university requirements and 
later gave a training for open scholarships at the univer- 
sities. It was when the free-place pupil became a scholar 
of Oxford or Cambridge that the first part of the revolution 
was effected. The free-place scholars of the grammar 
schools were knocking at the doors of the universities ! 

It is amusing now, to recall how unwilling certain of the 
privileged ones were to give the lad o’ pairts his chance in 
England. He already had it in Scotland. But in England 
one heard of headmasters who, whilst giving way grudgingly 
to Government requirements, would not allow a free-place 
pupil the right to wear a school cap. He was in the school 
but not of it. 
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The growth of the modern universities went on side by 
side with the school development, and the advanced courses 
of the Board of Education helped to strengthen and establish 
sixth-form work in all secondary schools. There was, just 
for a while, an attempt to distinguish between schools of 
ancient name and knightly fame and chivalrous degree from 
those of the municipal secondary type. It did appear to 
our more conservative friends that “‘ sixth forms for all ” was 
too democratic a demand but common sense prevailed and 
advanced work prospered. Some of the newer schools 
dipped into the future in faith and considered themselves 
as potential Manchester Grammar Schools, and no one 
preached this gospel more cheerfully and sincerely than the 
High Master of this great school himself. 

There was one opportunity of uniting the Nation educa- 
tionally which occurred through the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmasters and its friendly relations with the 
heads of the great public schools. It was considered, and 
all the details discussed at a special round-table conference, 
that the free-place system which had proved so successful 
in the secondary schools, should be carried out to its logical 
conclusion and a scheme of free places (including boarding 
fees, uniforms, sports subscriptions, &c.) be encouraged at 
the public schools. Had such a scheme materialized, its 
sociological possibilities would have been tremendous. As 
it was, the Great War did in part what the Committee failed 
to do, and the experiment is still to be hoped for. 

In Lancashire, where the possibilities of scholastic con- 
ference are not limited to any one type of school concerned, 
a Federal Council of Teachers’ Associations examined 
recently the whole question of free places. It was of the 
opinion that most boys and girls who do well in the 
entrance examinations do well also in their secondary 
schools, and that where candidates low down on the list 
are admitted there is evidence that they often fall behind 
in their secondary course. Three classes of pupils give 
unsatisfactory results under the present system : 


1. Those boys and girls with an artistic or a practical 
bent. 

2. Boys and girls who have been over-prepared for the 
examination. 

3. Those unable to become effective members of the 
normal secondary school and who would be happier 
and gain greater benefit from a different type of 
school. 


One would like to stress the value of the council’s opinion 
with regard to the need in (1) for some machinery for 
catching capacity for drawing, or music, or constructional 
work at the secondary school entrance level. Indeed, if it 
were possible to give due weight to successful performance 
in these subjects, the primary school would not be tempted 
to drop them at the 10 plus stage. There are, unfortunately, 
cases on record where the whole primary school programme 
has been devitalized and deformed by undue consideration 
for free-place results. Many pupils are so coached (2) for 
this entrance examination that soon afterwards they 
become listless and stale. They have shot their bolt, and 
are not fit to retain their places. Inacontest of wits between 
the examiners and the primary school headmasters the 
examiners were defeated. A changing examination board 
and a viva voce additional test go far to remove these acci- 
dents, and on the whole the entrance examination to 
secondary schools works well. But the Hadow report did 
more than fail to recognize the key position of the estab- 
lished secondary school. It aimed at unifying the whole 
field of post-primary education, Junior technical schools, 
senior schools, central schools—these latter bearing the 
magnificent title of modern schools, in a sort of pugnacious 
contrast with the historic or sham historic title of grammar 
schools. And one naturally asks will the same free-place 
examination be of value for all these varying types ? The 
question answers itself, the unity of post-primary education 
when it comes may be a potent reason for equality of salaries. 
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The National Union of Teachers quite frankly would 
abolish the barrier of fees and points out if post-primary 
education is to be universal and compulsory it follows 
logically that it must be free. The average annual cost to 
the local education authorities for secondary school pupils 
is {28 18s., out of which £6 18s. is paid in fees; secondary 
school pupils are therefore subsidized to the extent of about 
75 per cent of the actual cost, equal to {22. The average 
cost for each elementary school child is £13 2s. 6d. Yet 
there is a widespread feeling among certain parents that to 
receive free post-primary education is unfitting their 
social status. 

Because fees still remain and in our national stress are 
likely still to remain, and since there is ro financial equality, 
it is highly important that there should be fair competition 
for the amenities the secondary school offers. Certainly 
no pupil should be admitted to a secondary school who is 
not likely to benefit by such a course merely because his 
parents can afford the fees. ‘‘ The best schools for the most 
intelligent pupils ” is not so attractive a slogan as “ se- 
condary schools for all,” but perhaps it will serve just now. 
The plan of free education from the kindergarten to the 
university produces a widespread sharing in the culture of 
the school. It is a case of acreage not depth. The American 
boy “ makes the grades ” by completing the work proper 
to the stages he has reached. His success (graduation) in 
one stage is his passport to the next. This end-on system 
is a little slow and therefore somewhat extravagant, but it 
is overwhelmingly just. The State supplies full oppor- 
tunities to all who can prove that they know how to use them. 

There is abolished also, the hardship of those pupils of 
ours who are marked failures. Certainly the American young 
men and maidens are happy and resilient. They are cheerful 
in the school and jolly in the university. There is no 
inferiority complex.in their gay and cheerful relation to life. 
The high schools of the family type, and free to all, are 
producing by co-education a widening and enriching of the 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—In addition to the Summer 
School to be held at Santander next August, an intensive 
course is to be held at the University of Liverpool from August 
3 to 16, on the lines of those held in recent years in the month 
of January, which have proved unusually successful. The 
School will be directed by Prof. Allison Peers, who will lecture 
on Spanish syntax, phonetics, and literature. Other courses 
will be given, in Spanish and in English, on literary and his- 
torical subjects; there will also be daily graduated groups for 
Spanish conversation with native instructors ; and a course of 
advanced instruction in pronunciation and intonation by means 
of the gramophone has been arranged, with the collaboration 
of the Gramophone Company, whose new series of educational 
Spanish records will be used. A special class will be held daily 
for beginners in the language, conducted by Miss I. L. McClelland 
of the University of Glasgow. Prospectuses of the school, 
together with any other information desired, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 
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THE OVERSEAS EpucaTION LEAGUE.—The Overseas Educa- 
tion League this year issues its third invitation to British educa- 
tionists to visit Canada. The invitation is the outcome of the 
League’s desire to extend its activities to this country and make 
the tour to Canada an annual item on its already comprehensive 
programmes. The Overseas Education League owes its inception 
to the visit of Manitoban teachers to Great Britain in 1910. This 
was so successful that the work was carried on as ‘‘ The Hands 
across the Sea Movement ” until the Great War; after this 
period of enforced inactivity the work was reorganized as the 
“ Overseas Education League.” But last year, its twenty-first, 
the League had brought to this country over six thousand 
Canadian teachers and students and had arranged exchanges 
within different parts of the Empire for over five hundred 
Canadian teachers. In 1925, the first reciprocal visit by teachers 
from this country to Canada was arranged. This experiment 
aroused such interest that it was repeated in 1931 with even 
greater success. It is hoped that this interchange of holidays 
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life of the citizens of that great country. School govern- 
ment is easier and more natural. Whatever her future may 
be, and despite her misfortunes and the vile lawlessness 
of some of her citizens, America has done more to develop 
a proper understanding between men and women than our 
own rigid system has accomplished. 

A school free-place may involve further promotion to a 
pupil who has already passed from a primary school to a 
school of higher education. An interesting experiment is 
outlined in the following Liverpool scheme for allotting 
scholarships to such older candidates whose work and 
progress entitle them to be considered as suitable for transfer 
to the secondary school. 

I. Boys and girls who show fitness for transfer to a 
secondary school owing to good promise should be nominated 
by the heads of central schools and classes. 

2. They should be interviewed by a committee consisting 
of a secondary headmaster and headmistress and the Chief 
Inspector of Elementary Schools, and a representative of 
the central schools, and the award be determined by the 
result of the interview, after an inspection of school records, 
and any testimony of proficiency desired by the interviewing 
committee. 

3. There be no age limit laid down at first, the deter- 
mining factor being the ability of the candidate to join a 
form in the secondary school suitable for his age, but the 
parents should be asked to sign an undertaking not to 
remove the pupil under the age of 16, and until not less 
than four years of higher instruction either in the central 
or secondary school has been completed. 

4. The nominations should be sent in by the middle of 
June and the interview held in the latter part of June so 
that those to whom scholarships are awarded may enter 
at the beginning of the school year. 

5. Pupils nominated by the central schools should give 
the names of three secondary schools in order of preference. 

It is an interesting plan and much is hoped from it. 


with Great Britain and the Dominion may become of as great 
importance to teachers in this country as it already is in Canada. 
The Pilgrim Trust has made a generous grant to enable the 
League to establish adequate headquarters in London for this 
extended work. This year’s programme offers varied oppor- 
tunities to teachers in this country. First and foremost they 
are invited to join the third visit to Canada, sailing on the 
Empress of Britain on July 30. In both 1925 and 1931, the 
party of teachers travelled from coast to coast and revelled in 
the grandeur of the Rockies. They missed, however, the quieter 
beauties of the Maritime Provinces. This year, they can remedy 
the omission, for the visit is to be confined to the Maritimes and 
to Quebec and Ontario. By prolonging their stay, they can be 
in the neighbourhood of Montreal on August 31 to share with 
Canadians their opportunity of seeing the total eclipse of the 
sun on that date. The teachers of Great Britain are invited, too, 
to join in the programmes arranged for Canadian teachers 
coming to this country. They can sail with them through 
Gibraltar to the south of France for the Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship to be held in Nice, or they can 
cruise with them to the Norwegian capitals or to the Mediter- 
ranean. If study rather than travel attracts them, they will 
be welcome at any of the League’s eleven Summer Schools. 
These fall roughly into three groups: Languages: English‘ 
French, German, and Spanish; the Arts: Music, Art, and Drama; 
Economics: International Relations and Empire Trade and 
Economics. Mr. Charles, of The Rowans, Berkhamsted, 1s 
again associated with the Honorary Organizer in arranging the 
visit to Canada. The Secretary for Great Britain is Miss Eleanor 
Japp, c/o Bank of Montreal, 9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1, to whom 
all inquiries should be addressed. , 


CoLLins’s CLEAR-TYPE Press has issued a catalogue bringing 
together its School Classics and related series. The list is classified 
and there is also an index of titles. School Certificate set books 
are indicated. 
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FOR MIDDLE FORMS 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Probable price, 6s. Nearly ready. 
Also in Two Parts. Part I. To 1603. Part II. Since 1603. Probable price, 38. 6d. each. 


Also issued in Three Sections. Each with a Coloured Frontispiece, Illustrations, and Maps. 
Probable price, 28. 6d. cach. 
SECTION I. Britain in the Older World (to 1485). 


SECTION II. Britain in the Old World and the New (1485-1714). 
SECTION III. Britain in the Modern World (since 1714). 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


An Introduction to Social History. 


By M. J. WHICHER, B.A., and R. J. MITCHELL, M.A., B.Litt. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 


Vol.I. From Roman Times to A.D. 1399. Vol. I]. 1399 to 1603. Vol. III. 1603 to 1832 


FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By R. M. RAYNER, B.A. 


In Parts. In Early and Medieval Times (to 1485). 48. 

In Tudor and Stuart Times (1485-1714). 48. 6d. 

In Modern Times (1714-1930). $8. 

In Sections. 1603-1785, 1688-1815, 1784-1930. Each 4s. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND 

By D. W. ROBERTS, B.Sc. (Econ.). 

With 9 Maps and a Graph. 48. 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND THE ECONOMIC 
WORLD OF TO-DAY 


A Study of Industrial Changes and their Effects in Great Britain and of Contemporary Economic 
Structure. By L. W. WHITE, M.A., and E. W. SHANAHAN, D.Sc. (Econ.), M.A. 6s. net 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND (1760-1860) 


By ARTHUR REDFORD, M.A., Ph.D. 38. 6d. net 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


Being a Short History of English Politics and Society from the Revolution to Waterloo 
(1688-1815). By SIMON MACCOBY, M.A. With 14 Maps. 78. 6d. net 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


A Political and Social History of the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. 
By R. M. RAYNER, B.A. With 9 Maps and 3 Folding Date Charts. 


$ 
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FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


A REVISION ARITHMETIC 
By E. H. LOCKWOOD, M.A. 
With and Without Answers. 2s. 6d. 


A DOMESTIC ARITHMETIC 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR 
GIRLS 


By C. R. WARDLE-HARPUR, B.A. 
With Diagrams. 28. 


MATHEMATICS FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY 


By JOHN PRESCOTT, D.Sc., and H. V. LOWRY, M.A. 
With Diagrams. 58. 


ELEMENTARY CALCULUS 
Part I 
By F. BOWMAN, M.Sc. 
With Diagrams. 6s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE MECHANICS 


By D. HUMPHREY, B.Sc. 


PARTI. DYNAMICS 


PART II. STATICS AND HYDROSTATICS 


With Diagrams. 108. 6d. 


“ This is a book written for intermediate students avowedly, and is, we 
consider, the very best textbook on the subject yet appearing.” — Education. 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. 


With Diagrams. 108. 6d. 
HEAT 38. 
HEAT AND LIGHT 48. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND $8. 6d. 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
For Intermediate and Higher School Certificate Students 
By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc. 


With 254 Diagrams. 6s. 


A MODERN SCHOOL 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


With Answers to the Examples. 38. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BIOLOGY 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
By W. B. JOHNSON, F.Z.S. 
With 183 Illustrations. as. gd. 
“It would be difficult to name a book more admirably 


calculated to develop a real interest in living things. 
— Education Outlook. 


FOR THE SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


VISION AND COLOUR VISION 
By R. A. HOUSTOUN, D.Sc. 
With Diagrams. 158. net 
This book will be useful not only to the physicists, but also 
to the psychologists and statisticians interested in this 
inating subject. 


MODERN METHODS IN QUAN- 
TITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
By A. D. MITCHELL, D.Sc., and A. M. WARD, D.Sc. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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yuu STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER 
By B. H. KENNEDY. New Edition, Edited and Further Revised 


By J. F. MOUNTFORD, D.Litt. 38. 6d. 
THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER 
LATIN By B. H. KENNEDY. New Edition, Edited and Revised 
By J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 2s. 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE 


New Edition, Revised by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. 
Part I. 2s. Part II. 3s. 6d. 
Parts I and II. Complete. §s. 


LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH COURSE 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. 


Part I. 2s. TEACHER’S EDITION, as. 6d. 
Part II. 2s. 6d. TEACHER’S EDITION, 3s. 
FRENCH Part III]. 3s. 6d. TEACHER’S EDITION, 4s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES 
By JOHN BELLOWS. Revised and Extended by WILLIAM BELLOWS. 
loth, ros. net A 
THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY N 
Compiled by ROBERT BRIDGES, O.M. 38. 6d. & 
Also in Two Parts, each 2s. + 
ENGLISH PROSE OF TO-DAY 
Selected by the English Association. 2s. 6d. Y 
With Gilt Lettering. 3s. 6d. net Y 


CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


* A descriptive booklet has been prepared and will be sent, 
* * post free, on application. 


LONGMANS’ HISTORICAL SERIES 

By T:R: TOUT, LL.D. 

Book I, to 1919. 3s. 6d. Book II, to 1919. 5s. 6d. 

In Parts—Part I, to 1485. 
HISTORY Part II, to 1485-1919. 38. 6d. each 
Book III, to 1923. 9s. 

Also in Three Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 

Part I, to 1485. Part II, 1485-1714. Part III, 1714-1923. 


THE WORLD 
A General Geography. By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 58. 


A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
For Higher Certificate and Intermediate Courses. 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc. 
In Five Parts. With Maps and Diagrams. 


Part I. The Americas. 3s. 6d. Part II. Africa. (Jn preparation.) 
Part III. Australia and New Zealand. 3s. Part IV. Asia. 4s. 
Part V. Europe and the Mediterranean. 6s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
By J. W. MELLOR, F.R.S. 


CHEMISTRY With numerous Illustrations. 
ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 3s. 6d. 
INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 7s. 6d. 
MODERN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12s. 6d. net 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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English Set Books for the 1933 School Certificate Examinations 


I 


By A. M. WaLmsLey, M.A., Northampton School 


OW that the examining bodies for the School Certificate 
have made known their regulations and require- 
ments in set books for the 1933 examinations, a comparison 
of the range and variety of these prescribed texts, their 
quantity and quality, will be of interest to teachers of 
English. In nearly all cases some choice (generally a free 
choice) of the set books is allowed, and teachers of English, 
usually hard pressed for time, in making their choice of 
alternatives, will be influenced by considerations such as 
their own personal preferences, the relative merits of the 
alternatives in interest and literary value, the quality and 
the cost of the editions available, and (last but not least) 
the relative difficulty and length of the alternative set 
books, and the demands each would be likely to make on 
the limited time at their disposal. Experience will show 
how set books vary in their degree of suitability for ex- 
amination purposes: in some cases this degree of suita- 
bility varies inversely with the interest and literary 
attractiveness of the book. 

The different examining bodies show considerable 
divergences in their requirements for English, in the 
number and the difficulty of the set books, as well as in 
the time allowed for the literature paper. And three of the 
eight examining bodies have an alternative syllabus in 
general English literature. The time allowed for the paper 
on set books varies from two and a quarter to three hours, 
and the scope of the paper ranges from the two prescribed 
texts required by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
to the six required by the Central Welsh Board, the Bristol 
Examining Board, and the Durham Board. 

It is the object of these papers to attempt some survev of 
the prescribed texts in English chosen for the 1933 First 
School Certificate by five of the examining boards (London 
University, the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation 
Board, Oxford University, Cambridge University, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board) ; and then to examine 
in more detail the requirements of the different examining 
bodies. Brief comment will be made on the various alter- 
natives, on the editions available, and on some useful 
books of reference suitable for the school library. Many 
teachers find it an advantage to have a variety of annotated 
editions in use in the same class. In matters of criticism 
and appreciation the editors do not always agree, and this 
difference of opinion stimulates argument and individual 
powers of appreciation. Other teachers, where time allows, 
prefer to use plain text editions and to adapt notes to the 
individual requirements of their students. 

The prescribed texts set by the five examining boards 
named include eight plays of Shakespeare, and some 
thirty-six other books ranging in date from Chaucer and 
the mystery and morality plays of the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, to twentieth century prose and verse. 

Chaucer is represented by the Prologue, and the Nun's 
Priest's Tale. These both show Chaucer at his best, and 
are eminently suitable for the School Certificate syllabus, 
in which they have so often appeared. The Prologue, apart 
from its greater length, is undoubtedly the more difficult 
of the two, and makes considerably more demands on the 
teacher’s time—but it is worth the toil. 

Only one other book earlier than the sixteenth century 
appears, Earlier English Drama (edited by F. J. Tickner in 
Nelson’s very useful Teaching of English Series). 

From the sixteenth century, apart from Shakespeare 
(who is represented by, Richard II, Henry IV (Part I), As 
You Like It, Twelfth Night, The Tempest, Macbeth, Hamlet, 
and Coriolanus), we find Selections from Plutarch’s Lives, and 
from Hakluyt’s Voyages, as well as from Bacon’s writings. 

The seventeenth century offers us some Milton—Paradise 
Lost (Books I and II), or Samson Agonistes and the English 


Sonnets. We have, too, Selections from Dryden, passages 
from The Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, and Palgrave's Golden 
Treasury (Book II). 

The eighteenth century does not seem to be so much 
in favour with the examiners for 1933. It is represented 
only by The Golden Treasury (Book III), Selections from 
Addison's Spectator, and Selections from Boswell’s Johnson. 

The nineteenth century is an easy favourite with the 
examiners. We find here no fewer than sixteen prescribed 
texts. The poetry includes Wordsworth (the selection from 
the sonnets in the Oxford Select English Classics Series), 
Keats (in two editions, in the Poetry and Prose selections 
edited by H. Ellershaw in the Clarendon Series, and in the 
selections edited by A. H. Thompson for the Cambridge 
University Press), Byron (Canto IV of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage), Tennyson (Lancelot and Elaine, Passing of 
Arthur, with the Lady of Shalott, Oenone, Ulysses, and 
the Lotos Eaters), Selections from Tennyson, Browning, and 
Arnold (Oxford Select English Classics Series), Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury (Book IV), Methuen’s Anthology of Modern 
Verse, and .4 Second Book of Modern Poetry (in Macmillan’s 
English Literature Series). Among the prose we find 
Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia, and the selections from Lamb's 
Prose and Poetry in the Clarendon Series, Selections from 
Macaulay (in Methuen’s admirable English Classics Series), 
a taste of R. L. Stevenson and James Anthony Froude (in 
The English Admirals in Dent’s King’s Treasuries Series), 
a very readable travel book in Kinglake’s Eothen, and two 
books of fiction—Northanger Abbey, and A Tale of Two 
Cities. 

Even the twentieth century is now drawn on to supply 
material for English set books. It is represented by the 
modern poetry that is included in such anthologies as 
Methuen’s Anthology of Modern Verse, and in Macmillan’s 
A Second Book of Modern Poetry ; and in twentieth century 
prose we find Conrad’s The Rover, and a volume of Twentieth 
Century Essays and Addresses. 

The above list is representative of what is best and most 
suitable in English literature for students of School Cer- 
tificate age. It is certainly a great advance on what “ set 
books ” in English meant a generation or so ago. The 
attempt to combine the English classics with more recent 
literature is all to the good. None of the books in this list 
could really be condemned as unsuitable for the purpose, 
although it is inevitable that they should vary in length 
and difficulty. Two features of the list perhaps deserve 
comment. It is pleasing to find that the claims of English 
narrative poetry, including both ballads and epic, are so 
well recognized. In some years there has been a tendency 
with some of the examining boards to restrict poetry too 
much to the lyric. Another noticeable feature is the 
preponderance of the anthology, particularly from the 
authors of the nineteenth and twentieth century. Where 
the anthology consists of poems or essays complete in 
themselves, little objection can be taken. It must even be 
admitted that some long poems, essays, novels, &c., are 
improved by being abbreviated. But this is not always so. 
The abbreviation sometimes has no other justification than 
to make room for further extracts in the one volume. The 
present writer feels that in some of the “ selections ” the 
extracts are open to two objections : their incompleteness 
makes them more or less unintelligible ‘unless the teacher 
himself supplies the substance of the missing part; and 
further, there is no artistic unity or completeness in the 
short extract; it does not satisfy or serve any useful 
purpose. Intensive study of a prescribed text demands 
that that “ set book ” should be a complete work of art 
and should possess unity. 

(Continued on page 368) 
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TREASURIES OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
No. I. Spanish Lyrics. Edited by J. B. MORRIS. 28. 3d. 
No. 2. Cuentos Escogidos. Edited by J. B. MORRIS. Is. 6d. 


SS} 
PAR RETOUR DU COURRIER 


By F- M. FORREST 
Cloth Boards 2s. 6d. 276 pages 
With French-English Vocabulary 


SS 
LA GRAMMAIRE PAR LES IMAGES 


By F. M. BUTLIN 


Cloth Boards is. 9d. 144 pages 
With French-English Vocabulary 
> 
EUROPE A TEXTBOOK OF MODERN 
By T. PICKLES, B.Sc. EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Cioth Boards 3s. 6d. 336 pages 1789-1930 
GEOGRAPHY NOTEBOOKS By G. W. SOUTHGATE, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
By S. J. B. WHYBROW, B.Sc. A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
No. 1. Australasia. 48 pp. Is. 3d. By A. E: TWEEDY, B.A., B.Sc. 
No. 2. Great Britain and Ireland. 48 pages. Withont Ansvar. 1s. 6d. 
N Is. 3d. With Answers. Is. 9d. 
No. 3. Europe. 56 pages. Is. 6d. 
ATALA : CHATEAUBRIAND asap eh itech Aaa 
Edited by Prof. A. R. CHISHOLM By Miss E. M. HEDDEN 
Cloth Boards 1s. 9d. 96 pages Book I, Is. 3d. Book II, Is. 6d. 
NOS PETITES PIECES INTERMEDIATE ELECTRICAL 
By GABRIELLE L’HONORE Is. Od. THEORY 
JEUNES RENARD A LA COUR DU ROI 
By GABRIELLE L’HONORE is. Od. By LEOPOLD CHAUVEAU 
DIE HIMMLISCHE MUSIK Edited by I. H. CLARKE. ls. 9d. 
Edited by M. FORD Is. 6d. A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO 
MEYERS REISEN NACH FRENCH 
DEUTSCHLAND By S. A. RICHARDS, M.A. 
By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY Is. 6d. Book I, 1s. 6d. Book II, 1s. 9d. 
COMMON ERRORS IN GERMAN AO 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. is. 9d. MÉRIMÉE : COLOMBA 
Edited by H. E. FORD and R. K. HICKS 
STORIES FROM ANDERSEN 1s. 9d. 
Edited by WALT PMAN, M.A. 2s. 3d. 
pepe EEN Reet AIR DAGLISH NATURE SERIES 
DREI NOVELLEN VON THEODOR No. 1. How to see Birds. ls. 6d. 
STORM 2s. 6d. No. 2. How to see Plants. ls. 6d. 
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SIR. A.T. QUILLER~-COUCH 


+++ PROFESSOR: OF-ENGLISH-AT-CAMBRIDGE-UNIVERSITY ~- 
FAMED-AS-NOVELIST-&-MAN- OF “LETTERS 
‘KINGS - TREASURIES - OF - 
— LITERATURE — 
215 VOLUMES 1s. Od. and Is. 4d. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
No. 
212. THE SHADOW LINE. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 192 pages. Is. 4d. 
213. THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 192 pages. Is. 4d. 


214. «ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.’’—Third Serves. 
192 pages. Is. 4d. 


215. SELECTED LONGER POEMS. 
Edited by GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 256 pages. 1s. 4d. 


O 
FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS 


A REVISION COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 
By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD 
Cloth Boards 2s. 6d. 264 pages 


A REVISION COURSE IN PHYSICS 
Magnetism and Electricity Section 
By EVAN J. EVANS, M.Sc. 
Cloth Boards 2s. 6d. 208 pages 


BOTANY BY DISCOVERY 
By E. GREEN, M.Sc. 
Cloth Boards 4s. 6d. 420 pages 
With eight Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 


For the London University First School Certificate the 
examination in English consists of two papers, each of 
two and a half hours: (1) Essay and Composition, and 
(2) Literature. The syllabus for the Literature paper 
contains four sections, (a) Shakespeare, (b) Poetry, (c) Prose, 
and (d) a General Section, which is optional. One prescribed 
text is taken from three alternatives in each section. 

(a) From Shakespeare the alternatives are The Tempest, 

Coriolanus, and Henry IV (Part I). 

Of these the most difficult is undoubtedly Coriolanus, 
both because of its length and because of the language. 
It is very nearly twice as long as The Tempest. There is 
much to be said for the suggestion that the same plays 
of Shakespeare should not be chosen for set books at both 
School Certificate and Higher School Certificate stages. In 
that case Coriolanus would undoubtedly appear in the 
Higher School Certificate list: its political atmosphere 
and its historical setting make it particularly suitable for 
older students. The obvious objection to such an arrange- 
ment is that so small a proportion of the school certificate 
candidates remain to take the Higher School Certificate, 
and we ought therefore to consider the interests of the 
majority and to leave it possible for them to tackle some 
of Shakespeare's greatest plays before they leave school. 
The Tempest, though a very short play, requires mature 
judgment for a proper appreciation, and is perhaps more 
suitable for older students. Henry IV (Part I) is the most 
straightforward of these alternatives, and is deservedly a 
general favourite with young readers. The “ Falstaff” 
scenes are ample justification for its inclusion in the 
syllabus. 

(b) The alternatives in poetry are Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury (Books III and IV); or Earlier English 
Drama (edited by F. J. Tickner, in Nelson’s Teaching 
of English Series, 1s. 3d.); or Milton: Paradise 
Lost (Books I and II). 

No one can complain that a fair attempt has not been 
made to include three distinct types of poetry. The Golden 
Treasury 1s a magnificent collection of lyrics. From the 
point of view of interest and sheer value as literature it is 
the most attractive of the three alternatives, but—and 
this is a serious objection—it is too long. To prepare 
candidates in this, satisfactorily, would make a greater 
demand on the teacher’s time than would either of the 
other two alternatives. Books III and IV of the Golden 
Treasury are so full of masterpieces that demand intensive 
study for a proper appreciation. In the writer’s opinion 
either Book III or Book IV by itself would be long enough 
and would provide ample material for a fourth part of an 
examination paper of two and a half hours. A comparison 
with the syllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
parallel examination is interesting. Here, too, the paper is 
of two and a half hours, but only two set books are required, 
a play of Shakespeare and one other selected from four 
alternatives; and among these alternatives for 1933 is 
Book II of the Golden Treasury. Yet Books III and IV of 
the Golden Treasury, taken together, are more than three 
times the length of Book IT! 

Anthologies are attractive to read, but their lack of a 
central theme of artistic unity is no small handicap 
when it comes to an examination on them. It is impossible 
to test the candidate’s knowledge of the whole of an 
anthology like Books III and IV in so short a paper, and 
far too often the few questions set ignore those parts of 
the anthology on which the candidate has concentrated. 
There is generally more heartburning and more dissatis- 
faction over the questions on an anthology than over the 
questions on other types of set books. 

The Golden Treasury is available in several plain text 
editions, e.g. Nelson’s Classics (1s. 3d.), Dent’s Everyman 
(2s.), and the World’s Classics (2s.) ; and in such annotated 
editions as: Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, with notes by 
C. B. Wheeler (Oxford University Press, 4s. Notes separ- 


ately, 2s. 6d.), Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (Books III and 
IV), edited with notes, &c., by A. S. Collins and H. Osborne 
(University Tutorial Press, 3s. 6d.), or in Macmillan’s 
edition, with notes, &c., by J. H. Fowler, Book III, 2s. 6d., 
and Book IV, 3s. (separately). There is an attractive plain 
text edition of Books III and IV, interleaved with writing 
paper for students’ notes, in Brodie’s Interleaved English 
Texts (James Brodie, 1s. 6d.). Mr. Greening Lamborn's 
little book Poetic Values (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.)— 
comments on the individual poems—will be found a very 
useful help to the appreciation of the Golden Treasury. 

The Earlier English Drama is quite a suitable selection 
for those really interested in the drama. It contains some 
twenty specimens (amounting to 250 pages) of the miracle 
plays and moralities up to (and including) Everyman. 
There is a short introductory comment for each. Some of 
these examples are of historic interest rather than of 
intrinsic merit. An annotated edition has been published 
by the University Tutorial Press, with notes by Harold 
Osborne at 3s. 6d. Some such book as The Growth of English 
Drama, by Arnold Wynne (Oxford University Press, 4s.) 
would serve as a useful introduction to the subject, and 
further reference should be made to such books as English 
Miracle Plays, Morahiies and Interludes, edited by A. W. 
Pollard (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.),, and The 
Mediaeval Stage, by Sir E. K. Chambers (Oxford University 
Press, 2 vols., 36s.). 

Books I and II of Paradise Lost contain 1,853 lines 
(about fifty pages of text). The narrative is interesting 
and possesses a unity lacking in the other alternatives. 
This is a distinct advantage when books are read for 
examination purposes. As an example of the “ grand 
style ” in English blank verse, this is a selection eminently 
suitable for inclusion in the School Certificate syllabus. 
Books I and II are available in many satisfactory editions, 
e.g. Paradise Lost (Books I and II) in Dent's King’s Trea- 
suries Series, 1s. 4d.; Books I and II, edited by F. Gorse 
(Blackie, Is. 6d.); Selected Poems of Milton (including 
Books I and II) with introduction by S. E. Winbolt 
(Bell, 10d.) ; Books I and II, edited with introduction and 
notes by C. F. Gregory (Bell, 1s. gd.) ; Paradise Lost, with 
introduction and notes by W. E. Elliott (Longmans, 
Book I, 1od.; Book II, 1s.); Books I and II, edited by 
A. P. Walker (Harrap, 2s.); Books I and II, edited by 
G. E. Hollingworth and A. F. Watt (University Tutorial 
Press, 2s. 3d.); Books I and II, edited by M. Macmillan 
(Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). 

Among useful books on Milton for further study, mention 
may be made of Mr. Bailey’s volume on Milton in the 
Home University Library (2s. 6d.); A. W. Verity’s edition 
of Paradise Lost (Cambridge University Press, in 2 vols. 
Vol. I, Text; Vol. II, Introduction, Notes, &c. 7s. 6d. 
each); E. M. W. Tillyard’s recent book on Milton (Chatto 
& Windus, I2s. 6d.). 


(c) In the third section the prose alternatives are 
Selections from North's Translation of Plutarch's 
Lives (edited by P. Giles, Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d.); or Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia 
(edited by Blunden and Page, Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) ; or Kinglake's Eothen. 


The selection from Plutarch contains a short introduction 
by the editor, and 212 pages of text, followed by forty-two 
pages of notes. The lives included are those of Timoleon, 
and of Paulus Aemilius (followed by Plutarch’s comparison) ; 
and the lives of Agis and Cleomenes, followed by the parallel 
—the lives of Tiberius and Caius Gracchi. This alternative 
may appeal to the classical candidates. 

Probably the Last Essays of Elia will be the most popular 
of these alternatives. The volume consists of 156 pages of 
text, with seventy-seven pages of editor’s notes. There 
are twenty-four essays and sixteen Popular Fallacies. 
The essays include such well-known favourites as Poor 
Relations, The Convalescent, The Superannuated Man, 

(Continued on page 370) 
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MSDOUGALLSL 


ENGLISH 


INTRODUCTORY PRACTICAL 


ENGLISH 


For Forms I, II, III. 104 pages. Limp Cloth. 
18s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH | 
For Forms III and IV. 128 pages. Cloth Boards. 
18. gd. 

ADVANCED PRACTICAL 


ENGLISH 


For Forms IV, V, and VI. 192 pages. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


For Forms IV, V, and VI. 232 pages. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 6d. Or in Parts. Limp Cloth. 
18s. 6d. each. 


All by C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


“ These are most original books. They have the supreme merit of 
humour, and the writer who can infuse humour into spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, and letter writing deserves to be a best-seller. The fact 
that cries aloud from every page is that the writer understands child nature 
from ‘a’ to ‘3’ and is able to serve up the dry bones of English with such 
delightful sauce of humour that the children devour them with avidity.” 
A REVIEW. 


HISTORY 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., 


Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester, 
Senior History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 


240 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 4d. 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF 
THE 17th CENTURY 


By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards. as. 6d. 


THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY TO THE 
EARLY 19th CENTURY, 1689 to 1832 


By W. H. McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 
256 pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 9d. 


THE EARLY 19th CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT DAY, 1832 to 1931 (with Retrospect 
1760 to 1832) 

By A. BIRNIE, M.A., 

Lecturer in Economic History, Edinburgh University. 

262 pages. Cloth Boards. 3s. 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO PRESENT 
DAY 
By G. S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A., 
336 pages. Cloth Boards. 38. 3d. 


GEOMETRY 
A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., 
Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. 
On New Sequence lines. Many Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical truths for the mselves 
Part I, rs. 9d.; Part II, 28.; Together, 3s. 6d.; Part III, 28.; Parts I-III, 4s. 6d. 
Solid Geometry, Part IV, as.; Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


POETRY 
TREASURES NEW AND OLD 


Selected by GEO. OGILVIE, M.A., and G. S. MAXTON, 
M.A. 152 Poems, including a large number of modern 
copyright poems. 

256 pages. Cloth Boards. 28.6d. Orin Parts. Limp Cloth. 
Part I, rs. ad. Part Il, rs. 4d. 


NARRATIVE VERSE 
Selected by E. ALBERT, M.A. 
Longer Poems of Strong Narrative Interest. Questions and 
Exercises of a practical nature. 272 pages. Cloth Boards. 
2s. 6d. Or in 3 Parts. Limp Cloth. 18. cach. 


SHAKESPEARE 


With Notes. Limp Cloth. rod. and 1s. 
Plain Text. Limp Cloth. 8d. and 1od. 


MUSIC 


CENTURIES 
OF SONG 


By R. S. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), 


Director of Music at Harrow School. 


76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff 
Notation. 80 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. Piano 
Edition, 8s. net. By post, 8s. 6d. 


“ Easily the best collection I have seen.’’—A MUSIC MASTER. 


‘As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the 
voice part is amazingly moderate in price.""—The Journal of Education. 
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The Child Angel, and Old China. Those who prefer an 
edition without notes will find a suitable one in Brodie’s 
Interleaved English Texts, 1s. 6d., or in the World’s 
Classics (2s.), or in Bohn’s Popular Library (Bell, 2s.), 
or in Dent’s Everyman Series (2s.). Other annotated 
editions that may be used for comparison include Lamb : 
Last Essays of Elia, edited by A. H. Thompson (Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d.), and Lamb: Last Essavs of 
Elia, edited by G. E. Hollingworth (University Tutorial 
Press, 3s. 6d.). 

Kinglake’s Eothen is a classic among the literature of 
travel: it has deservedly retained a measure of popu- 
larity since its first appearance nearly ninety years ago. 
Like The Bible in Spain, of which it reminds the reader 
in some ways, although the two books are so different in 
style and in point of view, it succeeds in creating an 
atmosphere. Eothen is available in several editions. In 
the edition published by the Oxford University Press (with 
introduction by D. G. Hogarth and notes by V. H. Collins, 
3S. 6d.) its twenty-nine chapters run to 279 pages, followed 
by twenty-four pages of notes. It may also be had in 
Nelson’s Classics (1s. 3d.), in Dent’s Everyman Series 
(2s.), and in Dent’s King’s Treasuries Series (1s. 4d. with 
Questions and Exercises). Other annotated editions 
include Eothen, edited with introduction and notes by 
Sir Charles Eliot (Methuen, 1s. 6d.) ; and Eothen, edited 
by B. J. Hayes (University Tutorial Press, 3s. 6d.). Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has a few interesting pages on 
Eothen in his volume Adventures in Criticism (Cambridge 
University Press, 5s.) ; and Mr. G. S. Gordon has a talk 
on Kinglake’s Eothen in his little volume Compantonable 
Books (Series I)—a collection of B.B.C. Talks (Chatto & 
Windus, 2s. 6d.). 


(d) In the fourth (the optional) section of a general 
nature, the alternatives are Selections from the 
Bible, or Dryden, Poetry and Prose (edited by D. 
Nichol Smith in the Clarendon Series, Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.); or Twentieth Century 
Essays and Addresses (edited by W. A. J. Archbold. 
Longmans, 3s. 6d.). 


The selections from the Bible consist of thirty-seven 
chapters from eight books, chosen to illustrate some 
different types of Bible literature. They include eleven 
chapters from Genesis (from the narrative of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob), four chapters from Samuel (stories of 
David), the twelve chapters of Daniel, and chapters from 


Jeremiah and Ezekiel, four Psalms, and two chapters from 
St. Luke’s Gospel. The selection seems rather arbitrary. The 
parts are disconnected, and it is doubtful whether they can 
be properly appreciated out of their contexts. In any 
case some familiarity with other parts of the Bible story 
would be necessary to a Satisfactory understanding of these 
selections. 

The selections from Dryden are made up of 137 pages of 
text with thirty pages of notes. There are also eleven 
pages of editor’s introduction and thirty-eight pages of 
critical extracts from Congreve, Dr. Johnson, Scott, 
Hazlitt, Saintsbury, and Sir Walter Raleigh. The 137 pages 
of selections certainly illustrate Dryden's versatility— 
narrative verse, including Cymon and Iphigenia, and an 
extract from Annus Mirabilis; occasional verse ; songs 
and lyrical verse; the satires, including extracts from 
Absalom and Achitophel, The Medal, MacFlecknoe, Religto 
Laici, and The Hind and the Panther; translations; 
dramas, in the heroic couplet and in blank verse; and 
three selections from Dryden’s prose. Here indeed is 
“ God’s Plenty,” but the result is a difficult book for 
candidates of the school certificate age. The extracts 
from the Dramas and from the Satires in particular suffer 
from being too severely cut down. 

Perhaps the most attractive of the three alternatives in 
this section is the volume of Twentieth Century Essays and 
Addresses. Many teachers will be familiar with the previous 
volume, Recent Essays, edited by the same author. This 
volume of Twentieth Century Essavs contains fifteen 
examples of recent essay literature. Many of them are of 
permanent value and interest, and some of them not 
easily available in any other form, as Frederic Harrison's 
De Senectute : a Dialogue in a College Garden; Sir James 
Frazer's London Life in the Time of Addison; Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s lecture on John Dryden’s Polttical Sative ; Richard 
Aldington on The Art of Poetry; and John Churton 
Collins on Edmund Burke. The essays are not exactly easy 
reading. The majority of them are scholarly expressions 
of critical opinions on profound subjects. They demand 
concentration from the reader and assume an intelligent 
interest in the themes under discussion. Essays of a lighter 
type are represented by Arthur Clutton-Brock On Popu- 
larity, and by Sir Edward Sullivan’s humorous essay on 
The Artless Art of Repartee. 

The fifteen essays run to 235 pages and are followed by 
thirty-five pages of editor’s notes. 

(To be continued) 


The Teaching of Algebra 
I 


By L. R. Pears, M.A., M.Sc., Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C. 1 


OST teachers of mathematics are so fully occupied 
with the business of marking papers and trying to 

get their weaker pupils through examinations, that they 
have little time to think of the guiding principles which 
should be remembered in order that the boys should gain 
full advantage from their teaching. It is true that the 
syllabus for each class is normally laid down by the senior 
master, and that our principal business as teachers is to 
help our scholars to acquire as sound a knowledge of that 
syllabus as can be done in the time at our disposal. Never- 
theless, it is desirable occasionally to pause and to ask 
ourselves what points we should bear in mind in order 
that algebra should mean more to the boys than merely a 
dull subject in which they must gain a certain number of 
marks in an examination. Incidentally, if we are working 
on the right lines, the added interest displayed by the boys 
will result in their obtaining more marks in examinations. 


THE Two ASPECTS OF ALGEBRA 


Algebra may be considered as a mathematical instru- 
ment given to the student to enable him to cope more 
successfully with various problems, particularly arith- 


metical problems. It may also be considered as a training 
course in a certain type of logical thinking. In other words, 
we have to decide whether in a particular class, or set of 
classes, we are going to emphasize algebra for arithmetic’s 
sake, or algebra for algebra’s sake. There is no essential 
contradiction, of course, between the two points of view, 
and in every class the teacher should have due regard to 
both. In the first stages of a boy’s course, strong emphasis 
should be laid on the first aspect of algebra, and it should 
be definitely pointed out to the boy that he is being taught 
the use of a new and powerful weapon. 


ALGEBRA AS A MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT 


Historically, algebra came into being as a mathematical 
implement, and it should be introduced to the beginner 
as such. Boys are very much interested in discovering 
new things, and are quick to understand how the intro- 
duction of a few elementary symbols generalizes a piece 
of arithmetical manipulation. 

In introducing symbols to beginners it should be ex- 
plained explicitly to them that algebraic symbols make 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Matriculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It 
admits to Training College for a Degree Course (3 years); 
it is recognised as a qualifying examination by most of 
the professions, and it is the first step towards the 
attainment of a degree. Many students, especially 
women, are deterred from attempting it because of its 
difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual 
system of ‘‘Normal”’ tuition these difficulties are cleared 
away and success is assured. See the “Normal” 
Matriculation Guide. 
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up a form of shorthand, and that, as in the case of ordinary 
shorthand, a certain amount of routine practice will be 
necessary before they can use the shorthand to its full 
advantage. It is useful, so far as possible, to introduce a 
symbol to the pupils by showing that it is desirable, and in 
fact, inevitable, that it should be introduced. 

A symbol should always be taken to have a definite 
meaning. For example, the sign = means “ is equal to,” 
and should never be used as an adjective, at any rate by 
schoolboys. The grevious error of connecting successive 
lines in the working of an equation by = comes from an 
incomplete emphasis laid by the teacher on the exact 
meaning of the symbol. 

It is well to explain to the pupil that the teacher is only 
skilful at handling the symbols because he has had a great 
deal of practice, and that the pupil need not be despondent 
because he cannot readily accustom himself to the new 
shorthand. A “ D ” class was recently quite interested when 
I explained to them the difficulties I was experiencing in a 
first reading of Levi-Civita's book on the absolute calculus. 

It must also be made clear that the use of a symbolical 
method in setting out an example does not do away with 
the necessity for good English; that algebraic English 
may be a little more concise than everyday English, but 
it must be correct English for all that. The pupil should 
be encouraged to introduce variety into his setting out; 
for example, when solving an equation, he should not begin 
every line of working with “.*.’’ In problems dealing 
with concrete objects he should always finish up with a 
statement in words; e.g. “x = 30, .°. the speed of the 
train was 30 m.p.h.”’ 

In introducing the use of letters, emphasis should be 
laid on the fact that letters represent numbers, and nothing 
more abstruse. Even in more advanced classes it is neces- 
sary to emphasize this fact ; otherwise, in the rush through 
a syllabus, in covering which he must perforce at times 
work in an automatic way, the boy is liable to come to 
look on letters as mysterious hieroglyphs, which have no 
bearing on ordinary life, but are used by the priests of 
mathematics for bewildering small boys. 

Therefore, throughout the teaching of elementary algebra, 
we must continuously refer back to arithmetic. Two 
obvious methods, by which this may be done, are the use 
of numerical checks and the setting of simple problems. 
Also, in doing a piece of formal algebra, e.g. in such questions 
as solving a simple equation and simplifying an expression, 
it is helpful before starting to ask the class what is meant 
by x, or whatever letters happen to occur, and to repeat 
similar questions until they can all answer without hesi- 
tation that x represents ‘‘ a number not yet known to us,” 
or “ any number we like,” as the case may be. In this 
connexion, it is useful to practise the transformation of 
equations into “Think of a number” problems, and 
vice versa. This process is also valuable in explaining the 
steps which come in the solution. A study of the difference 
between equations and identities will afford a further oppor- 
tunity of rubbing in the point at a somewhat later stage. 


EXAMPLES 


It will be seen that as a consequence of the desirability 
of emphasizing the practical nature of algebra, and of 
maintaining the student’s interest in it, the exercises 
which are given to the child to tackle should be simple 
enough for him to be able to cope with successfully if he 
makes a fair effort. It is, of course, very difficult to arrange 
this with classes which consist of boys of varying abilities, 
as they nearly always do, even if the school is divided into 
sets for mathematical teaching. A practical difficulty 
arises here. Even when the set system is adopted it is 
necessary for reasons of economy to use the same textbook 
throughout the various sets, so that if the textbook only is 
consulted for examples, the same problems will be given to 
boys of very varying ability. Some of the more modern 
textbooks have to a certain extent overcome this difficulty, 
but it will usually be found necessary, particularly in 


teaching a“ D ” class, to supplement the textbook examples 
very liberally by simpler ones invented by the teacher. 
It is obviously desirable for the teacher to write such 
questions down in a book for future reference. In all 
cases a sufficient number of easy examples should be avail- 
able, so that all but the very dullest boys should be able to 
deal with them successfully if they really try. 

An interesting suggestion concerning the problem of 
variation in ability is given by Mr. Durell in his excellent 
book, The Teaching of Elementary Algebra, pages 8 to 1o. 
This book should be read by all young teachers of algebra, 
and experienced teachers will find it most stimulating 
reading. 

RESEARCH 

The research method of teaching should be used as much 
as possible, both because of its educational value and 
because the boys enjoy it. A simple “ research ” example 
dealing with geometry and algebra is the determination 
of the angle-sum of a polygon. The following two examples 
are chosen from a later stage in the course because they 
are very much more interesting than the rather obvious 
examples which would be used for beginners. They illus- 
trate, however, the type of ‘‘ research ” question which 
should be introduced at all stages. 

(1) Write up on the blackboard : 45? = 2025, 65? = 4225 
757 = 5625. Ask the class to tell you the value of 857, 
then 35%, &c. Each time a larger number of boys will 
spot the method of obtaining the answer. Then ask them 
to discover algebraically why the method works each time. 

(2) (Preferably for classes acquainted with Pytha- 
goras’ Theorem.) Write up the series of fractions, 14, 23, 
32, &c. Tell the class to work out as improper fractions, 
$, 42, 24, &c., then to obtain a third number of each set 
by adding unity to each numerator. Thus they obtain the 
sets 3, 4,5; 5,12, 13; 7,24, 25. Now let them show that 
triangles with sides 7in., 24in., 251in., &c., are right- 
angled. Finally, ask them to investigate algebraically 
the generalized case. 

A similar example is derived from the identity 


(£? + 1)? = (#2 — 1)? + (2t)? 


THE TEACHER 


A teacher of English recently expressed to me his 
surprise that teachers of mathematics can retain enthusiasm 
for their subjects as well as they do. In teaching English 
one often has the interest of starting a new book with a 
class, whereas in mathematics all the ground has been 
traversed many times by the teacher. My answer was that 
there is sufficient stimulation to any teacher to whom, 
teaching is a vocation, merely in observing the personalities 
of his pupils and their reactions to the matter he is putting 
before them. Also, there is much interest in trying new 
methods of teaching. For these reasons I think it a mistake 
for the specialist mathematician to confine his attention 
to teaching the senior boys only. Because he will thereby 
be stimulated to research in methods of presentation, and 
because he will be able to pass on to the junior boys his 
own interest and enthusiasm for his subject, at a time when 
it is most essential for those boys to appreciate that mathe- 
matics is really interesting, I consider that a mathematical 
specialist should, if possible, take each of the classes in 
which the foundations of knowledge are laid down. It 
is, of course, impossible for this to be done in schools with 
only one highly qualified teacher of mathematics, but even 
in such cases the specialist can usually arrange to take one 
junior set at least. 

SUMMARY 

It will be seen that the underlying ideas of the above 
remarks are: first and foremost, that algebra can be made 
an interesting and living subject to school pupils; and, 
secondly, that in order that this may be done the numerical 
and practical side of the subject should be emphasized 
and examples should be chosen simple enough to enable the 
child to attain sufficient success to spur him to further effort. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FROM : 


HISTORY 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By R. B. Mowar, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


A textbook surveying the history and present state of international intercourse and organization. 
, “ Among all the books recently published which deal with international questions we know none more succinct, more 
informative, more worthy of study than this.”—The Scottish Educational Journal. 


LIFE AND WORK (AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS). By Joun Lorp, M.A. 


With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

This is an attempt to provide a textbook containing in a single volume a sketch of Economic History and an outline of 
Economic Science. The book is realistic in tendency and contains sections on modern problems such as Reparations, the Gold 
Standard, &c. It definitely aims at clarity and simplicity rather than a complete and elaborate exposition of the Economic Theory. 


NOTES ON SCOTTISH HISTORY. To 1603. By W. Epwarps, M.A. 
Author of ‘ Notes on British History,’ &c. 3s. 


ENGLISH 


RIVINGTON’S ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Questions, by G. A. SHELDON, M.A. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline Is. 3d. Scott’s Ivanhoe 2s. 

Scott’s The Lay of the Last Minstrel Is. 3d. Scott’s The Talisman is. 6d. 

Scott’s The Lady of the Lake is. 3d. Byron’s Childe Harold Is. 3d. 
(In preparation.) 


This series aims at presenting the selected texts (abridged if necessary) in a convenient and attractive form, with an apparatus 
of introduction and notes sufficient to make them readily intelligible. The carefully-graded questions at the end of the book 
will help to prepare students for examination papers in English set-books up to School Certificate standard. 


MATHEMATICS 
A CONCISE ARITHMETIC. ByS.H. J. Cox, B.A. With Answers, 4s.6d. Without Answers, 4s. 


The ground covered is sufficient for the Public School Common Entrance and Entrance Scholarship Examinations. 

“ This is a splendid book, containing hundreds of good examples, original and full of interest. It deals adequately with 
all the usual branches of the subject, and has excellent exercises on Graphs, Percentages, Logarithms, and Mensuration.'’’—7 he 
Preparatory Schools Review. 


A SECOND COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. By W. G. Borcuarnt, M.A., B.Sc. 
With or without Answers. 2s. 6d. 
Following on the Author’s A FIRST COURSE. IN ARITHMETIC (with or without Answers, 2s. 6d.). 
This volume contains Percentages, Interest, Logarithms, Mensuration, Specific Gravity, Trigonometrical Ratios, 
Stocks and Shares, and Miscellaneous Problems. The First and Second Course may also be had in one Vol., 48. 
EXAMPLES ONLY IN ONE VOL., WITH OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 3s. 6d. 


A GEOMETRY FOR ADVANCED DIVISION, CENTRAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By J. W. M. GUNN, M.A., B.Sc. 
Part I.—2s. With or without Answers. Part II.—2s. With or without Answers. 
Also issued in one Volume, 3s. 6d. With or without Answers. 


Part I is designed to provide a full course for beginners in any type of school. Parts I and II cover fully all the require- 
ments of a three years’ post-primary course. 


FRENCH 


THE BEGINNER’S FRENCH READER. By W. M. Murray, M.A., and E. Casati, L-és-L. 

With 4o Illustrations. is. ód. 

This book is intended for young pupils commencing the study of French before or at the very beginning of the Secondary 
School course. The book has been prepared so as to allow the utmost possible use of action and conversation in class. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION PRACTICE. ByE. F. Horsey, B.A., and C. L. A. BONNE. 

With Illustrations. Is. 6d. 


This is an attempt to facilitate classroom practice in spoken French, and to promote interest in French conversation 
amongst the pupils themselves. Anecdotes and short stories provide material for practice in reading aloud, while the question- 
naires on them (always overleaf) afford tests on the vocabulary and phrasing found in the text. Some illustrations, with 
questions, are included. Topical questionnaires, which occur throughout the book, deal with a wide variety of everyday 
subjects (home, school, the street, shops, the country, the seasons, holidays, the seaside, &c.), and informative hints are given 
in footnotes. At the end of the book are a few pages of typical “ conversations ” and locutions familières. 


LATIN 
PORTA LATINA. A First Latin Translation and Exercise Book. By A. R. FLoRIAN, M.A. 


With Illustrations. In the Second Edition an ENGLISH-LATIN VOCABULARY has been added. 2s. 6d. 
“ One of the best Latin books for beginners that has been published for some time.” —The Independent School. oe 


RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Report on Private Schools 


By Custos 


HE Report of the Departmental Committee on Private 

Schools,* which was appointed in December, 1930, 
has now been issued. Its terms of reference were ‘‘ to 
survey the present position of the Board of Education and 
the local education authorities in relation to schools not 
in receipt of grants from public funds, and to consider what 
legislative or other changes are desirable for the purpose 
of securing that the children attending such schools receive 
an adequate education under suitable conditions.” The 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Alderman J. Chuter 
Ede, met on twenty-four occasions and heard sixty-five 
witnesses, most of them representatives of various interested 
associations, and the Report, which runs to some ninety 
pages, well deserves the careful study of all interested in 
education. 

It begins with a historical note which points out that, 
as in the early days of the nineteenth century, any one is 
free to keep a school, though from time to time public 
opinion has been disturbed by evidence of abuses. Both 
the Newcastle Commission in 1861 and the Schools Inquiry 
Commission in 1868 brought to light many of these, but 
nothing was done. The Bryce Commission of 1894, while 
recognizing that there were private schools of every degree 
of merit, found that others represented the lowest depth 
of educational stagnation. As a result of its report, 
a system of voluntary inspection and “ recognition ” of a 
limited character was established twelve years later. 
Under the Act of 1876, itis the duty of the parent of every 
child to cause such child to receive efficient elementary 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic, and 
Mr. Fisher, in 1918, made an attempt to ensure that the 
local education authority should determine whether such 
instruction really was efficient. But owing to opposition 
this was dropped in favour of a clause giving the right of 
inspection. Further reference is made to the well-known 
fact that nowadays schools may apply for inspection and 
may appear on the Board’s list of efficient schools, though 
many schools of high standing are not inspected and do not 
appear there. 

The number of private schools is believed to be about 
10,000, containing probably about 400,000 children. 
They are of many different types, ranging from “ the 
public schools ’’ to schools accommodated in one or two 
rooms in a small house. Only 611 are “ recognized ” in 
the sense mentioned above; 254 have been declared open 
to inspection by the Board under the Fisher Act; and 
about 350 have been informally inspected with the special 
consent of their proprietors. Some 2,500 have been placed 
open to inspection by local education authorities, but 
only about 1,000 of these have been inspected. 

In setting forth the evidence regarding unsatisfactory 
conditions in some private schools, the Committee is 
careful to point out that it does not intend to disparage 
the work of private schools as a whole. As a fair selection, 
we quote the following : 

“ Arithmetic is frequently so bad that the work done 
has to be seen to be believed. The sums are worked 
mechanically, are not understood, and are of enormous 
length and complexity.” 

“ In view of the lack of qualifications of the teachers it 
is not surprising that the methods of teaching are crude 
and the lessons given of an inferior character.” 

“ The school consisted of two rooms. The upstairs room 
was reached by a very dark winding staircase, and the desk 
tops were fastened on the walls. There were four loose 
forms and one small table. The room downstairs had a 
shop window, and the blind was always kept down. The 


è ‘ Private Schools and other Schools not in Receipt of Grants from Public 
Funds.” Report of the Departmental Committee. H.M. Stationery Office, 
1s. 6d. net 


furniture consisted of four forms and a small table. Twenty- 
five children were being taught upstairs and twenty-nine 
downstairs.”’ 

“The return of staff for fourteen schools, including 
forty-three persons, was available for analysis. One school 
had a staff of seven, all with some qualification, and one 
had a staff of four, all with some qualification, such as 
Higher Local Examination or Oxford Senior Certificate. 
In the remaining twelve schools, were thirty-two teachers, 
of whom one (the Principal) had passed Matriculation ; 
one was an L.C.P., one an L.R.A.M., two were uncertifi- 
cated teachers. The remaining twenty-seven had no 
academic qualifications whatever, no training in teaching, 
no experience except that acquired in these schools and 
others like them.” 

The conclusion reached is that extremely unsatisfactory 
private schools exist, and that though their number has 
diminished, the evil remains and becomes steadily more 
indefensible with the advance of accepted standards in 
health and education. The cumulative effect of deficiencies 
in premises, equipment, organization and instruction 
may be more harmful to the mental and physical welfare 
of the pupils than a single more serious deficiency. Day 
schools are more particularly indicated, but though less 
is known about private boarding schools, the possibility 
of permanent mental or physical harm to the pupils is 
much greater in boarding than in day schools. In the 
weak and inefficient schools the real complaint is against 
the poor quality of the teaching, in large measure due to 
incompetence. These defects in the system call for remedy 
through some measure of public supervision. 

Most of the witnesses considered that the existing powers 
of local education authorities and the Board of Educa- 
tion were inadequate to prevent the continuance of very 
unsatisfactory schools. It was pointed out that it is 
extremely difficult to prosecute a parent successfully on 
the ground that he has failed to cause his child to receive 
adequate instruction. Magistrates are most reluctant to 
convict, and they attach an extremely restricted meaning 
to the words “ efficient elementary instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic.” It is difficult to test a child's 
knowledge in Court, and the onus of proof of lack of know- 
ledge is on the prosecution. These difficulties remain even 
in the case of children attending schools which are open 
to inspection by the local education authority. In effect, 
it is as difficult now to take action as it was before the 
passing of the Act of 1918. The position with regard to 
physical conditions is also unsatisfactory. Proceedings 
can only be taken under the Public Health Acts. Generally 
speaking, the standards in sanitary matters which the 
authority are able to enforce is governed by the worst 
housing conditions which they find it necessary to tolerate 
in their area, and there is little chance of being able to 
enforce a higher standard against a school. The powers 
with regard to the collection of information concerning 
private schools are limited. It would be possible for the 
Board of Education to make regulations requiring such 
schools to submit somewhat fuller information at regular 
intervals, but this would provide no real evidence concern- 
ing actual conditions, and there is much to be said for 
assigning this work to the local education authorities. 

The problem of inspection was examined in some detail, 
and the Committee reached the conclusion that super- 
vision should be based on inspection of a liberal type and 
should not be confined merely to premises and sanitary 
conditions nor to schools thought to be unsatisfactory, 
but should be extended to all schools not in receipt of aid 
from public funds, with the exception of schools already 
recognized as efficient. This 1s believed to be desirable 

(Continued on page 376) 
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By C. H. LEATHER and RENÉ TALLARD, L. ès L. 


LIVRE DES PETITS 


With a frontispiece in colour, and illustrations in black 
and white. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth. Price Is. 4d. 
The book forms a suitable introduction to “ Lisons et Parlons.” 


LISONS ET PARLONS 
COURS DE PREMIERE ANNEE 


Containing viii + 118 pages and 23 action pictures on 
which many of the lessons are based. Price 2s. 


LISONS ET PARLONS 
COURS DE DEUXIEME ANNEE 
Contains viii + 224 pages and 26 action pictures. Price 3s. 


The authors have made an attempt to provide material that shall 
prove both attractive and stimulating. 


By M. ANCEAU and E. MAGEE 


RECITS ET COMPOSITIONS 
D’APRES L’IMAGE 


Containing 14 plates in colour. Limp cloth. Price 1s.4d. 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 


SIMPLIFIED READERS 


Each has 32 pages of text anda vocabulary. Price 6d. each. 
COMPAGNON DE VOYAGE, LE BRIQUET.—Andersen. 
CONTES D'ANIMAUX.—Grimm and Andersen. 

HISTOIRES MERVEILLEUSES.—Grimm. 

POUCINET, ES-TU CONTENT ?—Laboulaye. 

AVENTURES ETONNANTES.—Grimm and others. 

PRINCES ET PRINCESSES.—Various. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A SELECTION OF 
A. & C. BLACK’S FRENCH PUBLICATIONS 


By L. H. ALLISON 


PETIT COURS PREPARATOIRE 


Second Edition. A one-term course for beginners. In 
phonetic script only. Price is. 4d. 
By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 

LA PREMIERE ANNEE 
DE FRANCAIS 


Thirteenth Edition, completing 120,000 copies. Four 
coloured plates. Price 2s. 9d. 


LECONS PREPARATOIRES 


Reprinted separately from‘‘La Première Année.” PricelOd. 


LEÇONS PREPARATOIRES 


TRANSCRIPTION PHONETIQUE 


Transcribed by Prof. D. L. Savory, M.A. Price Is. 6d. 


LA DEUXIEME ANNEE 
DE FRANÇAIS 


Fifth Edition, 11th Impression. Containing 71 illustrations. 
Price 3s. 
A guide to the best use of all the above. 
Price Is. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANÇAISE 


This book serves both as a junior and senior grammar, advanced 
matter being in smaller type. Price 3s. 6d. 


LESSON NOTES. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black publish a number of term readers and will be happy to send particulars on application. 


A. & C. BLACK LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 
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BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE 


XIVth ANNUAL CONGRESS 
of SECONDARY EDUCATION 
LONDON, JULY, 1932 


(Federation of National Associations of Secondary Teachers) 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING] 
Organizing Committee 
President: W. W. Vaucuan, M.V.O., M.A., D.Litt. 


Hon. Secretary and Chairman of Committee: G. R. Parwer, B.A., B.Sc. 
Hon. Treasurer: G. D. DUNKERLEY, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 


Incorporated Association of Headmasters 
R. F. CHoLtME LEY, C.B.E., M.A. 
T. R. Dawes, M.A. 
E. H. Stevens, B.A., Ph.D. 
W. W. VauGHan, M.V.O., M.A., D.Litt. 


Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
A. G. Bisuor, M.B.E., M.A. 
H. L. ConsTtABLE, B.A. 
G. D. DuNKERLEY, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
G. R. Parker, B.A., B.Sc. 


Association of Headmistresses Incorporated 
Miss L. A. Lowe, M.A., LL.D. 
Miss E. ADDISON PHILLIPS, M.A. 
Miss E. Strupwick, M.A. 
Miss R. YOUNG 


Association of Assistant Mistresses Incorporated 
Miss J. FARQUHAR, M.A. 
Miss F. M. Forrest, B.A. 
Mrs. U. GorDON WILSON, A.R.C.Sc. 
Miss G. A. RicHarps, B.Sc. 


Office: 29 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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not merely to eliminate very bad schools and to encourage 
the gradual improvement of those that are weak and 
inefficient, but also as a means of securing general educa- 
tional advance and of assisting the interchange of opinion 
and experience among schools of all kinds. A system of 
supervision based upon inspection of a limited and dis- 
ciplinary character would become rigid and unhelpful 
and would meet with strong objections from the private 
schools themselves. 

In considering the general principles of a scheme of 
supervision, it is suggested that a satisfactory scheme 
must include some ultimate power to compel the closure 
of a school which fails to meet certain minimum require- 
ments as to its premises or instruction. A legal obligation 
regarding educational efficiency should be placed on the 
proprietor—this is a fundamental point. The difficulty of 
prescribing minimum requirements was thoroughly exam- 
ined. Members of the Committee were generally divided 
on the question whether the fact of a parent sending his 
child to a private school against which no action is taken 
after inspection should, ipso facto, relieve him of any further 
responsibility other than that of securing the child’s regular 
attendance. The balance’of evidence was against the 
imposition of any staffing requirements. This may seem 
surprising at first sight, but the view taken was that having 
regard to the great variation in the character and circum- 
stances of private schools, it is proper to judge their work 
by the actual results of the teaching, and, moreover, this 
is the only criterion which adequately safeguards their 
freedom. Though the lack of skill and knowledge of 
many of the teachers employed is a primary cause of the 
weakness of a large number of schools, this deficiency 
should be remedied by a general effort to raise the edu- 
cational standard and not by a direct requirement regarding 
qualifications of teachers. 

The framework of a scheme of supervision is indicated 
in the following recommendations : 


The proprietors of all private schools should be required 
to register their schools by supplying the local education 
authority with certain essential particulars which should 
be kept up to date by an annual return. 

The proprietor should have a right of choice between 
inspection by the local education authority and inspection 
by the Board of Education. 


If in the opinion of the inspecting authority a school 
does not comply with the minimum requirements, after 
six months’ formal notice to the proprietor, it should be the 
duty of the inspecting authority to apply to a court of 
summary jurisdiction for an order for the closure of the 
school. Alternatively, if the complaint against the school 
relates solely to overcrowding or the admission of pupils 
of an age or sex for which the premises are unsuitable, it 
should be the duty of the inspecting authority to give 
directions on these points, and, if necessary, after six 
months, to apply for an order enforcing the directions. 


Other points are that inspection should be periodical, 
the authority having the right to inspect at any reasonable 
time without notice; regular medical inspection should 
be encouraged ; and boarding schools should be required 
to state the name of the doctor whose services are available 
when required. 

Some estimate of the cost of the proposals is given. It 
appears that a reasonably satisfactory minimum scheme 
could be carried out by a staff equivalent to twenty full- 
time inspectors if waste were avoided by distributing the 
work among a large number of the inspectors engaged in 
inspecting schools on the grant list. The cost of salaries, 
travelling and subsistence allowances, and the “ annual 
value ” of pension rights would be about £15,000 a year 
(assuming that schools for young children would be inspected 
by women). On the other hand, a very liberal scheme might 
require a staff equivalent to fifty full-time inspectors, 
costing £40,000 a year ; but such a scheme is not suggested. 

The report, on the whole, gives the impression that a 
difficult question has been reasonably and carefully 
examined. The abuses are there, and there is a crying 
need for reform. At the same time, the attempt to carry 
out drastic changes too quickly might defeat its own ends. 
The moderate and sensible proposals of the report may 
therefore be welcomed as a whole. It will, of course, be 
said that present financial conditions do not allow of the 
expenditure even of the small sum necessary to implement 
the proposals of the report. It is to be hoped that this 
argument will not be pressed too far, but that a real attempt 
will be made to deal with a state of affairs that 1s a disgrace 
to our educational system. It would be a dismal thing 
if yet another report were followed by indifference and 
inaction. 


Correspondence 


A CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 


In a recent issue you reproduced a paper, given by Prof. F. 
Clarke, of Montreal, on ‘‘ A Central Institute for the Study of 
Education in the Empire.” I am very much impressed by 
the suggestion. I think Sir Percy Nunn has somewhat recently 
made a similar suggestion. 


I am fairly familiar with Teachers’ College of New York 
City. It is a constituent College of the great University known 
as Columbia, that devotes itself entirely to the study of edu- 
cation and provides courses in every conceivable branch of 
education. Among its courses are to be found several for 
superintendents of education only (t.e. for persons holding such 
positions as directors of education or secretaries of education). 
This is possible because of its enormous field, for it serves a 
continent extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Teachers’ College has a magnificent equipment, employs a 
staff of hundreds of professors, and lays itself out to meet the 
needs of tens of thousands of students. In every particular it 
is a rich institution, and exercises a wide influence. Educa- 
tionists come to it from pretty nearly every part of the world 
for the purposes of observation and research. I have seen there 
students from Australia and New Zealand, India, China, Japan, 
Mesopotamia, Greece, Poland, South America, the West Indies, 


and other parts. These not only receive, but likewise make a 
contribution. 

For Great Britain only, such an institution is perhaps scarcely 
possible, but for the British Empire it would, it seems to me, 
be not only possible but most profitable, for behold the extensive 
and varied field from which it could draw. Every part of the 
Empire, even little Newfoundland, would have its contribution 
to make. And when I use the word ‘‘ contribution ” I am not, 
of course, thinking of material contributions. 

I can conceive of few studies more fascinating than that of the 
educational problems of the several parts of our far-flung Empire. 
Each has its peculiar set of conditions, and each has struggled 
to meet them. What a grand link among the nations that 
comprise the Empire or Commonwealth would be such a central 
house of education as I have in mind, situated in dear old 
London! I can picture each large Dominion having its own Hall 
within its bounds, and the gathering together in a common life 
extending over a period of months or years of those who are 
devoting themselves to that greatest of causes—Education, 
for surely Education, properly conceived and executed, is the 
very corner-stone of the well-being of our peoples. It must 


come. Would that it might be in my day ! 
W. W. BLACKALL, 
Newfoundland. Superintendent of Education, (C. of E.). 
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Supplied to 
UPPER NORWOOD 
Rockmount Senior School 


THORNTON HEATH 
Kensington Avenue School 


NORBURY 
Norbury Manor Jr. Mixed & Infts. 


Other Large Contracts include 


BARKING 


Campbell, Roding, Dawson, 
Erkenwald & Monteagle 


Schools 


WEST HAM 
Pretoria Road, 
&c. 


LIBRARY, 
LABORATORY, 


OFFICE, 


BANK, 


HOSPITAL, 


and CHURCH FURNITURE, 


MEMORIALS, 
CHAIRS 


~ HAMMER 


PARTITIONS, 


TABLES 
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LTD. 


CROWN WORKS 


Telephone: 
Bermondsey 


1284 LONDON, 


ST. JAMES’S ROAD 
BERMONDSEY 
SE. 16 


Inquiries 
Invited 


— Hachette 


* MAUROIS. LE PAYS DES 
TRENTE -SIX MILLE 
VOLONTES 


With the original illustrations in 
Black and White by André Ségur. 
Questions, Exercises, Notes, 
Vocabulary, &c., by Isabelle H. 
Clarke, M.A., Penrhos College. 

1s. 6d. 


GET THROUGH THAT 
FRENCH ORAL 


By Prof. Boillot (Félix de 
* Grand’combe), Bristol Univer- 
sity. IS. 


Valuable hints and suggestions to 
candidates by an Examiner, which 
all “ oral’ candidates should have. 


A Few Hachette French 


Readers 


REGNIER. LISEZ-MOI. An All-in-one 
School Certificate and Matriculation Reader, 


with a great variety of exercises. 2s. 6d. 
Text consists of humorous short storics. 
LEBLANC. Arsène Lupin — Trois 
Contes 
LEBLANC. La Lampe Juive Hadh 
PASTRE. Rataboul — Gentle- 
man-Pirate 2s. 6d. 
GORSSE. Toto, Premier Policier 
de France 


Modern adventure stories edited very fully by H. R. 
Morris, M.A., and H. O. Emerson, B.A. 
LEROUX. Rouletabille chez Krupp. 38. 


The adventures of the famous Reporter in War time. 
Annotated by Dr. W. G. Hartog. 


BENOIT. L’OUBLIE 2s. 


BERNARD (TRISTAN). L’Affaire Larcier. 
Is. 6d. 


Two exciting stories by modern masters, edited by 
|Dr. W. G. Hartog. 

THIERY (MAURICE). Légendes et Mystères 
de lHistoire de France. 28. 6d. 
Episodes from French History—some of the mysterious 


and extraordinary events of the past re-told for English 
schools. With or Without Vocabulary. 


CONTES CHOISIS DES AUTEURS CON- 
TEMPORAINS. Edited by Dr. W. G. 
Hartog. 2s. 6d. 
(Bordeaux, Boylesve, H. de Régnier, Bruzon, Ladoué). 

DAUDET. Cinq Contes Choisis. Is. 6d. 


MAUPASSANT. Contes pour la Jeunesse. 


Is. 6d. 
MALOT. Capi et sa Troupe. 2s. 6d. 
SAND. La Mare au Diable. 2s. 6d. 
LAZARE. Lectures Faciles. Is. 6d. 


LAZARE. Lectures pratiques et Littéraires. 2s. 


18 King William Street, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2 
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Personal Paragraphs 


By the death of Miss E. R. Murray on April 11, the 
educational world has lost one of its pioneers. She worked 
unceasingly, before and after her retirement from the 
Maria Grey Training College, for the enlightened education 
of young children. She believed in the philosophy of 
Froebel, and interpreted it rather in the spirit of his most 
famous book, The Education of Man, than in the more 
formal aspect presented by his earlier disciples. Miss 
Murray’s linguistic gifts made her interpretation all the 
more convincing, for she always worked from Froebel’s 
original writings. English education owes very much to her 
enlightened work as a teacher of young children, as a 
trainer of teachers for those children, as a lecturer for the 
Froebel Society, and as a writer. She died at the age of 
70, but she never grew old: she gave a freshness and 
vitality both to her own work and to the work of those 
who came into contact with her. 

+ + % 

THE King has been pleased to approve the appointment 
of the Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Headmaster of Repton 
School, to the Bishopric of Chester, vacant owing to the 
resignation of the Right Rev. Henry Luke Paget. Mr. Fisher 
is only 45 years of age. He became Headmaster of Repton 
at the early age of 27, in succession to the present Archbishop 
of York, who had taken up the headship at the age of 32. 


+ * + 


THE Governors of Rendcomb College have appointed 
Mr. D. W. Lee-Browne, formerly of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, to be Headmaster in succession to Mr. J. H. 
Simpson, who will become Principal of the combined colleges 
of St. Mark and St. John. Mr. Simpson is the first layman 
to be appointed Principal of a diocesan college. Mr. Lee- 
Browne is an old boy of Gresham’s School, Holt, and he has 
been a master at Rendcomb College since 1926. 

* * $ 


Ir is reported that Mr. Byng Kenrick, Chairman of the 
Birmingham Education Committee, has been chosen 
Leader of the Authorities’ Panels of the Burnham Com- 
mittee as successor to Sir George Lunn. He has for many 
years been a member of the Panels and taken a leading 
part in the discussions. 

+ + * 


RECENT appointments of assistant masters to headships 
include those of Mr. H. B. Jacks, of Wellington College, 
Bucks, to Willaston School, Nantwich; Mr. E. H. Goddard, 
Senior Classical Master at George Watson’s College, Edin- 
burgh, to the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham School, 
Cricklewood ; Mr. L. Budden, of The Grammar School, 
Kirkham, to Appleby Grammar School, Westmorland, and 
Mr. E. P. Oakes, Senior Mathematical Master at Stamford 
School since 1925, to Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
Alford. Mr. Jacks and Mr. Oakes are only 28 years of age, 
and they will therefore be two of the youngest headmasters 
in the country. Mr. Jacks is brother of Mr. Maurice L. 
Jacks, who was also one of the youngest headmasters on 
his appointment to Mill Hill some years ago. 


+ * * 


Mr. H. A. HESKETH, M.C., at present Headmaster of the 
Junior School, Hymers College, Hull, has been appointed 
Headmaster of Kelsick Grammar School, Ambleside. He is 
a former pupil of King Edward VII School, Lytham, and 
graduated from Queen’s College, Cambridge, taking a second 
class in Part I of the Geography Tripos and a third class in 
the Historical Tripos Part II. He served in the R.F.A. 
during the War, and his teaching experience includes two 
years at Pocklington, three years at Lytham, and three and 
a half years at Hymers. 

* * + 


Mr. D. E. Cooke, Assistant Secretary to the Bucks 
County Education Authority, has been promoted Secretary 
for Education in succession to Mr. C. G. Watkins, who retired 


as from May 31, after thirty-two years’ service in office. 
Mr. Cooke was educated at Kingswood School and Merton 
College, Oxford. After tenure as a house master at Rydal 
School he became educational superintendent to the 
Northumberland Education Committee in 1926, and 
transferred to Bucks in 1930. He was on active service in 
France during the War and was awarded the Military Cross. 


* e a 


Miss L. GopwIN SALT, Headmistress of the County School 
for Girls, Bromley, has given notification of her resignation 
at the end of the autumn term, 1932. She has been Head- 
mistress of the School for almost seventeen years, and she is 
the representative of the Secondary School for Girls in Kent 
on the Kent Education Committee. 

+ 2 e 


THE death of Sir Ernest Gray, at the age of 74 on May 6 
last, is deeply regretted by teachers throughout the country. 
He was a former President of the National Union of 
Teachers and Secretary of the Education Committee of that 
Union until 1905. Although infirmity had removed him 
from active participation in professional and public life, he 
was up to the end constantly consulted on educational and 
professional developments. Sir Ernest was knighted in 
1925 for his services to education. He was M.P. for West 
Ham, North, as a Conservative from 1896 to 1906, and from 
1918 to 1922 he was Coalition Unionist Member for Accring- 
ton. He was a member of the London County Council for 
fifteen years and Vice-Chairman in 1925. Although shy 
in disposition, Sir Ernest was a redoubtable and vigorous 
public speaker and in and outside Parliament he laboured 
incessantly and well in the cause of education. In collabora- 
tion with the late Sir James Yoxall he largely influenced 
all the great developments in education during his years of 
active service, and the many recent tributes in the Press 
show the high esteem in which he was held by all who take 
an interest in educational matters. 

ONLOOKER. 


A tribute was paid by the Rev. Dr. Rhondda Williams at 
the recent Assembly of the Congregational Union, to the results 
of the excellent training given in theological colleges in Wales 
in the last twenty years. With a very special knowledge of 
Welsh preaching, Dr. Williams said that the standard of real 
knowledge, constructive thought, and preaching was immeasura- 
bly higher than it was fifty years ago. 

* & * 


The Sun Bathing Society, Sun Lodge, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. 19, announces a Fine Physique Competition for children 
over 6 and under 16 years of age, and for girls over 16 years of 
age. Prizes of the value of £10 to {25 are offered. Particulars 
can be obtained from the Society at the above address. 


* * + 


The OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss has prepared a substantial 
list of its Books for Secondary Schools. A supplement which is 
inserted includes titles of books published since last June and 
coming during the summer. We notice a series of five junior 
books, Faraday Books of Practical Science, covering elementary 
physics and chemistry, by Mr. F. J. Thorpe. Throughout 
the catalogue, books are marked as junior, middle, senior, or 
advanced, and specimen pages are shown at the ends of sections. 

& + + 


Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, Ltp., have prepared a classified 
catalogue of their Secondary and Higher Textbooks. New books 
are specially marked and a supplement brings together the new 
and forthcoming works. The latter is noteworthy for the number 
of times Mr. C. V. Durell’s name appears. 

* a * 


Many serious students will welcome the announcement in the 
May issue of the Cambridge Bulletin, the organ of the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY Press, of cheap editions of Prof. A. N. Whitehead’s 
Science and the Modern World and Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
The Nature of the Physical World. The journal also includes 
a classified list of books published by the Press during 1931. 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


GEOGRAPHY 


Land-Forms and Life: Short Studies 


on Topographical Maps by C. C. CARTER, M.A., 
Marlborough College. Numerous diagrams and 
illustrations. 6s. 6d 


A Geographical Grammar »y c.c. 
CARTER. With maps. 
Fourth Impression. 3s. 6d. 


A New Regional Geography of the 
World by M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Maps and illustrations. Third Impression. 8s. 


De Martonne’s Shorter Physical 


Geography. Translated by E. D. LABORDE, 
B.A., Harrow School. Fifth Impression. %s. 6d. 


The Personality of France »y r. 
VIDAL DE LA BLACHE. Translated by H. C. 
BRENTNALL, M.A., Marlborough College. 2s. 


Water and Grass: A Study in the Pastoral 


Economy of Southern Europe by E. H. CARRIER, 
M.A. Maps and diagrams. 21s. net. 


The Thirsty Earth: 4 Study of Irriga- 


tion by E. H. CARRIER. Maps and illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Approach to Geography: a 
Suggestive Course of Geography Studies for 
Teachers and Froebel Students by E. BOWN, 
F.R.G.S., &c. Ihustrations. 3s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS 


Germany : An Introductory Study in r hyaicel 
and Human Geography by JASP H. 
STEMBRIDGE, M.A., formerly Senior ee 
Master, Denstone College. Illustrations and maps. 

Probable price, 3g. 6d. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 
The British Empire py D. C. SOMER- 
4s. 6d. 


VELL, M.A. Illustrations. 


The Making of England: F,oms55B.c. 
to A.D. 1485 by F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A. Ilus- 
trations. Second Impression. 83s. 6d. 


The Adventure of Man: 4 Brief His- 
tory of the World by F. C. HAPPOLD. Illus- 
trations and maps. Sixth Impression. 28. 


The Naval Side of British History 


by Prof. GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A. 
Sixth Impression. 4g. 6d. 


A History of Political Ideas »yc. x. 
MORRIS, M.A., and M. MORRIS. 
Third Impression. 4a. 6d. 


The Approach to Economics »y 
H. M. SCOTT, B.Sc. Second Impression. $8. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


The Elements of Biology py c. von 
WYss, F.L.S., Lecturer at the London Day 
Training College. Diagrams and illustrations. 

4s. 6d. 
Part I: ** Living Creatures in the Seasons of 
the Year.” Is now published separately, 2s. 6d. 


Principles of Animal Biology vy 
Prof. L. T. HOGBEN, D.Sc. Diagrams and illus- 
trations. 8s. 6d. 


Electricity and Magnetism py A. 
PRATT, B.A., B.Sc. Fourth Impression. 8a. 6d. 


A Middle School Chemistry »y 5. a. 


COCHRANE, B.Sc. Author of ‘ Science for 
Beginners,” &c. 3s. 6d. 
Part I, 1s. 8d.; Parts II and III, Qs. 6d. 


A School Geometry: with Complete 
Revision Course by C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., and 
P. W. C. HOLLOWELL, B.A. 4g. ‘ 
With Answers, §s.; Answers only, Ig. net. 


Progressive Exercises in Arith- 


metic and Mensuration py JAMES 
HARRIS and P. E. HERRICK, M.A. 

Ninth Impression. 83s. 6d. 
With Answers, 48. 6d.; Answers only, 28. net. 


ENGLISH 


Progressive Exercises in Precis 


and General English »y H. R. 
HARRIES, B.A. Fourth Impression. 2g. 6d. 


A Grammar of the English Sen- 


tence : A Course for Schools by H. R. 
HARRIES. 2s. 


Commonsense Grammar py. P. A. 
BARNETT. 
Third Impression. Limp Cloth, 10d.; Paper, 6d. 


The Companion Shakespeare. dita 
by J. A. GREEN, M.A., and KENNETH N. BELL, 
M.A. In use at many of the largest Public and 
Secondary Schools. Twelve titles available. — 

Limp Cloth, 1s. 8d.; Gilt Boards, 1s. 6d. 


The Companion Poets. Edited by S.s. 
SOPWITH, M.A. Keats (Ninth Impression), 
TENNYSON. Gilt Boards. 28. 6d. each. 


Children’s Stories and How to Tell 


Them py WOUTRINA A. BONE. 
Third Impression. 8s. 6d. 


Christophers’ General Knowledge 
Papers. compiled by R. W. FINN. 9d. 


22 Berners Street, W.1 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the May Competition is ‘“ Myrrh,” proxime 
accessit, ‘‘ Magister.” 


The winner of the April Competition was Miss E. H. 
Herbert, 10 Burns Avenue, Nottingham. 


We classify the forty-seven versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Myrrh, Magister, J. S., Daudet, Conatrix, Gael, 
Faust, Als ob, Cadwal, Winton, Gine, Cairn- 
mount, Nerthus, Hildegardis, June, X., Krampus, 
Job, Beetle, Sagittarius. 


Class IT.— Katty Ann, Memus, Double E, Woodlea, C. R. S., 
Superannuated, A. W., Chardonne, Nedgus, 
S. A. G., Pharma, Dante, R. A. D., Kannitver- 
stan, Trina, Khadd-el-Gamila, Perrichon, Poly- 
dor, J. E. M., Marmullane, Springbok, Scarab. 

Class IIT.—Onyx, Lizard, E. H. S., Jean-Marie, Beltane. 


STORY BY FRITZ MULLER-PARTENKIRCHEN. 
STAACKMANN VERLAG) : 


SIEBZEHN ROSSE 


Ein Vater hinterliess seinen Söhnen siebzehn Rosse und ein 
Testament: ‘‘ Der älteste bekommt ein Halb, der mittlere ein 
Drittel und der jiingste ein Neuntel. Teilt in Frieden.’’ 

Halbiere aber einer friedlich siebzehn Rosse! 

Kam ein Nachbar und sagte : ‘“‘ Lasst den Kopf nicht hängen. 
Ich leihe euch ein Koss. Mit achtzehn lässt sich teilen.” 

‘“ Schon recht, wer aber gibt dir das geliehene Ross zurück ? ” 

“ Das wird sich finden.”’ 

Also bekam der älteste Sohn, dem eigentlich nur die Hälfte 
von siebzehn Rosse zustand, volle neun Rosse. 

Der zweite Sohn, der sein Drittel auch nur von siebzehn Rossen 
hatte rechnen miissen, durfte es von achtzehn tun and zog 
vergniigt mit seinen sechs Rossen ab. 

Despleichen konnte der jüngste Sohn mit seinem Neuntel, 
zwei vollen Rossen also, in das Faustchen lachen. 

Also waren ausgeteilt 9 und 6 und 2, zusammen 17 Rosse. 
Und das geliehene achtzehnte Ross konnte mit héflichem Dank 
zuruckgegeben werden. 

Wenn wir das Ergebnis tiberschauen, hatten drei profitiert und 
einer keinen Schaden. Wie erklart sich das ? 

“ Ach was,” hore ich da sagen, “ wir pfeifen auf Erklärung, 
könnten wir bei unseren Geschäften nur auch so gut abschneiden! ” 

Ihr kénnt’s. Der Schlüssel liegt im Testament. 

“ Ja, wenn wir einen Vater hätten, der uns mit Rossen so 
bedenken wollte,” sagt ihr. Ei, so bittet doch dem Herrgott, 
euch die Giiter dieser Welt nach solchem Schema zuzuteilen, 
und ich kann euch garantieren: Aus vergniigtem Profitieren 
kommt ihr euer Lebtag nicht mehr heraus. 


(C WARUM? ” 


TRANSLATED BY ‘MYRRH ” 


A father left his sons seventeen horses and a will: “ The eldest 
son shall receive a half, the middle son a third, and the youngest 
a ninth. Divide your inheritance in peace.” 

But you may well try to divide seventeen horses peacefully 
into two halves! ` 

A neighbour came along and said: ‘‘ No need to hang your 
heads. I will lend you a horse. You can easily divide up 
eighteen.” 

“ That’s all right, but who will give you back the horse you 
have lent us ? ” 

That will settle itself.” 

In this way the eldest son, who was in reality entitled only to 
the half of seventeen horses, received nine horses. 

The second son, who would have had to reckon his portion as 
a third of seventeen horses, was now also able to take his share 
of eighteen, and departed happily with his six horses. 

Similarly, the youngest, who received two whole horses as his 
portion, reckoned as a ninth, was also able to laugh up his sleeve. 

Thus 9 and 6 and 2 had been shared out, a total of 17 horses. 
And the eighteenth horse which had been lent was able to be 
restored with thanks. 

If we look into the matter, we see that three persons profited 
and that another suffered no loss. What is the explanation ? 

“Don't worry about that,” I hear you reply, “ we don’t care 
a hang about the explanation, if only we could settle our affairs 
so successfully ! ” 

So you can! The key lies in the will. 

“ Yes, if only we had a father who would leave us horses as an 
inheritance like that,” you say. Well, then, pray God that He 
may apportion you this world’s goods on the same system, and 


I can guarantee that you will be able to profit to your heart's 
content all your life long ! 


A very nice translation; right to the end of Class I 
competitors had lost at the most two half marks or one 
whole ; those in Class II had not lost more than four. As 
usual with these semi-colloquial stories, it was easy to 
understand, but very tricky to translate ; the exact meaning 
can be given while yet the whole story is no more sparkling 
than mud. That is why we advocate the working through 
of a passage at least twice, first to get it into English, and 
then again to put it into a crisp, nervous style. If some 
hours are allowed to elapse between the first and second 
processes, it will be found to be all to the good. 


The most frequent errors were You could for Ihr konnts ; 
We shall see or something of the kind for Das wird sich 
finden. 

Every competitor in Class I is to be commended for some 
happy turn or phrase. '‘ Magister ” should have been first, 
but he spoilt his effect by translating wir pfeifen auf 
Erklarung—explanation should go whistle! He justifies this 
in a footnote—‘‘ Let the law go whistle!” (“ Winter’s 
Tale,” Act IV, 3). But finding a precedent for a phrase 
does not make that phrase suitable in every context; wir 
pfeifen auf Etwas is an everyday modern expression, but 
a phrase that must be justified by reference to the classics 
isnot. Most competitors put we don’t care a fig, or something 
similar, and we specially liked ‘‘ Als ob’s ” two hoots. 

It seems almost like hair-splitting to point out a little 
mistake of “ Cadwal ” and a few others, But how divide up 
seventeen horses peaceably! The word is halbtere (halve). 
Seventeen can be divided in many ways, but not halved 
without destroying a horse. Well, we must hair-split when 
so many versions are nearly perfect. 

Why did “ Winton ” mar his excellent translation by 
altering wer aber gibt dir das geliehene Ross zurück ? to but 
how shall you get your horse back ? 

“ Beetle ” also, whom we are glad to welcome back to 
England, spoiled an otherwise absolutely perfect version 
by rendering könnten wir bet unseren Geschaften nur auch 
so gut abschneiden | as tf only we could differ so successfully 
in our affairs. 

We will not go through all the errors, they can be dis- 
cerned by comparison with the winning version. That gives 
us space for some amusing comments on this queer little 
tale. “ Katty Ann” says: “I see, in a sort of way. The 
father did reckon eighteen, so it was just cussedness on his 
part. (If there had been an eighteenth horse, the youngest 
son might have had three.) But I shall look forward to 
being told by some mathematician why a half can be just 
a half, and not half of anything ! ” 

This problem of “ Katty Ann’s ” puzzles us more than 
the story! We turn to the mathematical “ Gine ” and he 
says: ‘‘I cannot quite understand whether God is the 
careless testator, whose arithmetic leads to such a muddle, 
or the kindly neighbour (or one surmising that a father of 
so little mathematical genius would have sons as simple) 
who lent the extra horse. But if God is to share only part 
of the goods of this world, and the arbitrary shares to be 
accepted as corresponding to the whole, no doubt every one 
will be resigned to accepting more than he expected. 

“The sharing is obviously just. The eldest should have had 
50 per cent more than the second ; he gets it and he also 
gets four and a half times what the third gets. The second 
should have had three times what the third had. He, too, 
gets it. Next time the testator makes a will he should avoid 
fractions and state the shares as 9:6:2.” Thank you, 
“ Gine.” We wish you could explain all the quaint and 
intriguing problems in the little book, “ Warum ? ”’ 

We are glad “‘ Magister ” is not leaving. But who sent 
us that farewell letter of thanks? The signature was 
beyond us, but we thought it read ‘‘ Magister.” 


(Continued on page 382) 
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SUMMER = Hachette ss 


FRENCH COMPOSITIONS 
in EG ù P T AND DICTATIONS 
ATKINSON (N.). Le Français par la Dictée. ıs. 3d. 


A new and most successful ‘“ Dictée ” book of graduated extracts, 
with questions on each on lines of School Certificate work— 
word formation, verb revision, &c. 


LAZARE (JULES). 
Primer of French Composition. 1s. 6d. 
Elementary French Composition. 2s. 
The pieces in these eminently practical books are not only 
carefully graduated but re-written and modified to ensure that 
all the rules of Composition are dealt with, the more important 
again and again. 

KASTNER (V.). Elements of French Composition. 3s. 
Introductory Hints, Exercises on the principal rules, 126 pro- 
gressive pieces for translation, with vocabularies to each. 

BLOUET (PAUL). 

Primer of French Composition. Is. 3d. 
Class-Book of French Composition. 38. 


The Primer consists of specially re-written pieces to eliminate 
difficult constructions, &c., with numerous Notes. The Class- 
Book has more difficult pieces with footnotes and Vocabulary. 


For Grammar Practice and Examinations 


Drift on the Nile in 


o ° EVANS (G. H.). 
Summer-time—with the full Examples and Exercises in French Syntax. 1s. 6d. 
glory of shape and colour ensure that rules are not forgotten on examination days. 

i ian LOWDELL (J. G.). 
unveiled by the Egyptia Practical French Test Papers. 2s. 6d. 
sun ! Come this Summer Specially designed sentences and proses and selected “ Unseens ’’ 
h ara ee dacs d a „preparation work in training candidates for higher 
ə è e there : 
fares by fine P & O Mail I8 King William St., Charing Cross, London, 


W.C. 2 


liners sailing for Egypt. 


For all information apply: 


PsO TOURS 


(F. H. Grosvenor, Mgr.), 


14, Cocksp ur St., London, S.W.1 “In America, the suggestion is being made that by extending the school day 


a little, the sort of work that is at present sent home to be done could quite 
or Local Agents easily be covered in school. The children could then leave their books in the 
school class-room and scamper home free human beings to take their proper 
share in the social life of their neighbourhood.” Mr. WILLIAM WIRT, School 
Superintendent, Gary, U.S.A., “did not confine himself to space. He hated a 


A PROFESSIONAL OPINION vacuum in time also, and accordingly so arranged his time-tables that one of 


y his admirers was able to write: ‘The schools are in session twelve months 
«6 
My advertisement in the May number of a year, and for seven days a week for certain features, six days a week for all 


‘ The Journal of Education’ has done very well.” | features?" 


This refers to a small professional See The Journal of Education, for April, 1932. 
announcement in the May, 1932, issue. 


HEFFERS o¢ CAMBRIDGE 


TEXT-BOOKS 


LENGTHENING 
THE SCHOOL DAYS 


By Emeritus Professor Sir JOHN ADAMS. 


LA 


University College, Dundee 
(UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS) 


Full Courses are provided at this College 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine. There 
is a Residence for Women Students 
adjoining the College. 


New or Secondhand English or Foreign 


W. Heffer and Sons Limited 
Booksellers Cambridge 


‘Phone 862 Telegrams & Cables: Heffer Cambridge 


Full particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
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A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Wilhelm 
Busch : 

Der Weise, welcher sitzt und denkt 

Und tief sich in sich selbst versenkt, 

Um in der Seele Dammerschein 

Sich an der Wahrheit zu erfreun, 

Der leert bedenklich seine Flasche, 

Hebt seine Dose aus der Tasche, 

Nimmt eine Prise, macht habschieh ! 

Und spricht : ‘‘ Mein sohn, die Sach’ ist die ! 
Eh’ man auf diese Welt gekommen 

Und noch so still vorlieb genommen, 

Da hat man noch bei nichts was bei ; 

Man schwebt herum, ist schuldenfrei, 

Hat keine Uhr und keine Eile 

Und äusserst selten Langeweile. 

Allein man nimmt sich nicht in Acht, 

Und schlupp ! ist man zur Welt gebracht.” 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

Ali entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 421, must reach 
the office by the first post on July 1, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
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school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a one-inch margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, half an inch) between 
the lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘“ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 


Essays for this competition are due on June 6, 1932. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 
2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

(Continued on page 354) 


Hachette’ 


FRENCH GRAMMARS 
AND COURSES 


MOLMY (Mdlle). L’Enseignement Littéraire du 
Francais. Volume I, 2s. 6d. Volume II, 3s. 
Based on the ‘‘ Explication de Textes ” method. Texts carefully 
chosen and questions and exercises varied and thorough. 

CEPPI. French Lessons on the Direct Method. 
Beginners’ 2s. Junior 2s. 
Intermediate 3s. Senior 3s. 
Mr. Ceppi’s work is known in all English schools, progressive 
and practical, with plenty of exercises and questions to drive 
home grammatical rules. 

GROVES (E. J. A.). La Classe en Français. 38. 6d- 
Interesting text and illustrations, with varied exercises and 
questionnaires. 

COSSARD and LAURENT. Méthode Directe pour 
l’enseignement rapide du Français, par la con- 
versation 38. 
This Course employs a vocabulary of everyday use, with par- 
paced insistence on the importance of verb practice in attaining 

uency. 

LISTER. French Grammar with Middle Index. 

NOW REDUCED TO 2s. 6d. 

This highly successful book, on unique lines, should be examined 

by all teachers who find it difficult to create interest in grammar. 
French Grammar. CAHIER. With Middle-Index. 
For registering examples of grammatical rules. Is. 3d. 
LEGRAND (E. G.). Le Français rendu plus facile. 3s. 


“ Certificate ” French Grammar and Composition. 4s. 
Two well-known and successful books. 


OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE FRENCH GRAMMAR 


Part I 2s. 6d. Part II 3s. 6d. 
Part III 3s. 6d. MASTER’S BOOK to Parts I 
and II 6s 


One of the most widely used and successful grammatical methods. 
I8 King William St., Charing Cross, London, 


W.C. 2 


PITMAN’S BOOKS 


Just Published 


A BIOLOGY HANDBOOK 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A handbook for teachers, comprising syllabuses for a JUNIOR 
COURSE (for pupils from 14-16 years of age), by H. E. BARG- 
MANN, Ph.D., and a SENIOR COURSE (for pupils from 16-18 

ears of age), by I. F. HENDERSON, M.A. With an Introduction 
by L. MARTIN-LEAKE, First Class Natural Science Tripos, Cam- 
bridge, and a Foreword by Prof. A. G. TANSLEY, M.A., F.G.S., 
Department of Botany, University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
72 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING 


By G. A. Hansy, M.I.Struct.E. A textbook of instruction and 

exercises in Geometrical Drawi designed to meet modern 

requirements. Pictorial A, ns have been used where 

pons in the chapters on Solid Geometry. Foolscap 4to, cloth, 
48 pp. 6s. 


HOME DECORATIVE 
HANDICRAFTS 


By F. JEFFERSON-GRAHAM. A detailed guide to decorative 
handicrafts o all kinds, including Leather Work, Painted Fabrics, 
Parchment Work, Metal Work, &c. Profusely illustrated with 
colour plates, di , and photographs. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 
330 pp. 25s. net. 


Full details post free on request 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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USE 


The Unequalled 


DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


FLORIGENE 


DURING VACATIONS for Best Results 


(Florigene means 
Floor -Hygiene) 


It saves TIME, LABOUR and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene'’ ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT up to 12 


pap- MONTHS, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (dry neering par required), also throughout all the intervening 


periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. Costly scrubbing, 


nfectants, and insecticides are unnecessary. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c., advantages are NOT attained by sweeping-powders or any other method 


(Established over 3() years) 


THE “ DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. | 


Contractors to H.M. Government, the Dominion Governments, County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


ELOCUTION, SPEECH-TRAINING, DRAMA 


A SHORT VACATION COURSE 
will be given by 
W. LEE-WEBSTER, L.R.A.M. (Diction), 
A.R.C.M., at STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
from 
Monday, August 22, to Saturday, August 27, 1932 


Classes in Voice-production, Speech, Verse-speaking, 
and Dramatic Play-production. 


Particulars : The SECRETARY, ‘‘ Lee-Webster Summer 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
ngers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 


Cours théoriques et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
français méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes. 


Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 
Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire: 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


Summer Vacation 
Courses 


DERBY TRAINING COLLEGE 
July 25 to August 6 


HORT Courses will be held in the 
following subjects: Modern Methods of 


School,” 6 Park Row, Nottingham. 


Teaching in Infant Schools, Handwork in the Infant 
School, Handwork in the Junior School, Handicraft 
in the Senior School; Courses in Pottery, Weaving, 
Bookbinding, and Woodwork. Art in its relation to 
Handicraft. Geography Field Work. Biology and 
Nature Study. English Literature. Music and 
Rhythmic Work. Teachers may enrol for a week 
or for a fortnight. 


Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


FOR THE LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF Messrs. GINN & COMPANY LTD. 
See pages 409, 447 and 448 
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Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life’ 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANSHIP 


The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL COURSE will be held in 
MANCHESTER 
JULY 25 to 30, 1932, 
under the direction of Miss H1tpa CoLLens, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
LECTURERS: 
Mr. STEWART MACPHERSON, F.R.A.M. 
Five Lecture-Recitals upon the Appreciation of Music—A Course for the 


Teacher and the Concert-goer. Three Lecture-Recitals upon the Pianoforte 
Sonatas of Beethoven. 


Dr. WALTER CARROLL 
Two Demonstration-Lectures upon Music Class-work. 


Miss HILDA COLLENS 
Three Demonstration-Lectures upon Pianoforte Teaching. 


Miss GWENDOLINE HOLT 
Four Classes in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


Syllabus and all further particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Miss IDA CARROLL, 260 Deansgate, Manchester. 


Conference on the Training of Teachers 


FOR JUNIOR AND INFANT 
SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS 


To be held in London, July 14-19, 1932, under the 

auspices of the FROEBEL SOCIETY, in conjunction 

with the Infant Method Section of the Training College 
Association. 


The object is to review and discuss the principles and 
practice of the training of teachers of children from 5 to 
II in the light of present-day needs. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Free invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
London, W. 1 or full particulars apply : 


The Froebel Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 
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3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 


4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“ The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE.—A course of ten lectures for teachers, 
juvenile employment officers, social workers, and others, is to 
be given by Mr. A. Macrae, assisted by senior lecturers of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, at Aldwych House, 
W.C. 2, on Mondays, at 6 p.m., commencing October 3, 1932. 
This course is intended to serve as a general introduction to the 
subject. The main types of test in use will be demonstrated 
and discussed and the general methods employed in the Institute's 
practice and research will be described. The theory and practice 
of intelligence testing will be considered fairly fully and the 
instruction given here should enable teachers to apply group tests 
of intelligence with understanding. For the rest, the course should 
be a useful introduction for those who wish to pursue the subject 
further by private study and practical testing in schools. Appli- 
cation for the course should be sent to the Secretary, N.I.I.P., 
Aldwych House, W.C. 2, before September 26, 1932. 

* * * 


BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS.—AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
The Trustees and Committee of the British Institute in Paris 
have decided to offer for 1932-33 scholarships to be held in 
Paris. The conditions on which the scholarships will be awarded 
may be obtained from the Secretary, British Institute in Paris, 
16 Hanover Square, London W.1. The Committee is desirous of 
aiding, not only students who wish to pursue some course of 
advanced study in Paris, but also students who are anxious to 
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obtain a thorough knowledge of contemporary French life 
for business and other reasons. It is accordingly prepared to 
consider applications from men and women who are engaged, 
or propose to engage in, commerce and industry, as well as 
from those concerned primarily with teaching or research. 
The scholarships will not ordinarily be available for students 
spending a period in France as part of the ordinary degree course. 
Scholarships of from £25 to £150 are offered to men and women 
of British nationality, who are prepared to follow courses at 
the Guild of the British Institute in Paris, and, if desirable, 
in any of the schools of learning in Paris. Preference will 
ordinarily be given to candidates who are not less than 21 years 
of age on July 31, 1932. 


* * x 


THE FROEBEL SocıeTY.—The part played by the Froebel 
Society in the recent report on private schools by the Board 
of Education has brought before the public an association 
which is not, perhaps, so well known as it deserves to be. The 
Society has for long identified itself with the cause of junior 
and infant education and striven to be of real service to the 
teachers of young children, and it is encouraging, in these days 
of depression and retrenchment to learn that it is still pursuing 
a forward policy. Its Conference on the Training of Teachers, 
which is being held in July in conjunction with the Infant 
Method Section of the Training College Association, should 
prove both profitable and stimulating. The Society is also, 
we understand, bringing out something unique in the way of 
educational pamphlets shortly. These will deal with projects 
—the keynote of kindergarten work—and will be of a very 
practical nature. 

* a x 


Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., have announced 
the publication on June 2 of the Universal Dictionary of the 
English Language, price 42s. net, edited by Henry Cecil Wyld, 
Merton Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Oxford. The Dictionary is a new and original 
compilation giving all pronunciations in simplified and in more 
exact phonetic notations, extensive etymologies, definitions, 
the latest accepted words in scientific, technical and general 
use, with copious illustrative phrases and colloquialisms. 
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leather and other fancy bindings ; 


at exceptionally low prices. 


THE EDUCATIONAL 


FTI LO ae OS TRY ee owes 


NEW CATALOGUES JUST ISSUED 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

BOOKS 

BOOKS IN VARIOUS BINDINGS 
AT LOW CLEARANCE PRICES 


REWARD AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


AT ESAVIAN HOUSE the E.S.A. has set apart a Bookroom which is quiet and 
comfortably furnished. Here is stocked a comprehensive selection of Books bound in 
also a large and varied stock of Classical and Current 


Literature in Publishers’ Cloth Bindings suitable for special subjects. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, which will be sent free to Principals 


SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c.1 


CLINS I LIWALI CAWLD CIWS CAWLI CA WLS TT CARMI CAML A CBA HLID CARLA CAWLI CBA KHL 


IN CLOTH BINDINGS 


Many books offered 
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PUBLISHED ON JUNE 2nd 


THE UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD 
B.Litt., M.A., Merton Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Oxford 


THE AUTHOR, H. C. Wyld, one of the greatest living authorities on the English language, is well 
known not only in-England but in Europe generally and in America for his important contributions 
to Philology and Phonetics, and in particular to the history of English. 

THE BOOK. The Universal Dictionary is the only important English dictionary to be produced and 
published in Great Britain since the War. It is an entirely new and original work, planned to stand 
midway between the average desk dictionary (of which there are many) and the larger American compila- 
tions which have for so long been the only alternatives to the invaluable but costly Oxford Dictionary. 
Intended both for students and for the general reader, it treats thoroughly nearly 200,000 English words 
and phrases, including the latest additions to the language, particularly scientific terms. A striking feature 
is the attention paid to the history of words and their changes in meaning. 

THE PRICE AND FORMAT. The volume, which measures 11§ in. by 9 in., and is 3 in. thick, runs to 
1,452 pages. Planned typographically with the utmost care, finely printed on opaque paper, very strongly 
bound in blue buckram, in a slip-case, it is a volume which every reader will be proud to possess. The 
price is 42s. net, or with an alphabetical thumb index, 45s. net. 


4to 1,452 pages 42s. net 


ROUTLEDGE 


INSTITUT PEDAGOGIQUE INTERNATIONAL 


FRENCH COURSES 


CAEN 


“The ular French Courses at Caen, the first of the kind to 
be established in France, are still the best and most practical.” 


HOLIDAY COURSES: 


From July 4th to August 31st. 


CERTIFICATS ET DIPLÔMES 
de l'Institut Pédagogique International. 
Syllabus Post Free. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Local Lectures Summer Meeting 


From July 28 to August 18, 1932 
Part I. July 28 to August 9 
Part II. August 9 to 18 

The main subject of the study will be 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ANCIENT GREECE 
TO MODERN LIFE 


The Inaugural Address will be given by 
G. LOWES DICKINSON, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College 


Other Lectures will include Prof. F. E. Apcock, Prof. 
ERNEST BARKER, Prof. NORMAN Baynes, Mr. STANLEY 
Casson, Prof. A. B. Cook, Prof. F. M. CORNFORD, 
Dr. W. R. HaLLiDpay, Sir Tuomas HEATH, Prof. D. S. 
ROBERTSON, Prof. J. HOLLAND Rose, Mr. J. T. SHEPPARD, 
&c. In addition to lectures there will be visits 


For full information apply to 
Prof. E. LEBONNOIS, 58 Rue Bosnitres, Caen. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. - 


to Museums and Art Galleries, the performance of Greek 
plays (in English), opportunities for discussion of teaching 
of classics, &c. 

Special Classes on English Literature will be open to 
students attending the Summer Meeting on payment of 
a small extra fee. 


Special Railway facilities are offered. 


Full information will be supplied by: 
GEOFFREY F. HICKSON, M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge 
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VACATION COURSE IN BIOLOGY 


AN INTENSIVE COURSE IN BIOLOGY, organized by 
Dr. Puivippa C. EsDAILE, is being arranged for the first two 
(Special facilities will be given for 


weeks in August, 1932. 
practical work, especially on the animal side.) 


For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College of Household 
and Social Science (University of London), Camden Hill Road, W. 8. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 


A residential Vacation Course for men and women 
teachers will be held at the Training College, Bingley, 
Yorkshire, July 27 to August 10, 1932. The course is 
designed to meet the requirements of teachers 
generally, but the needs of those who teach, or expect 
to teach, in Senior Schools will receive particular 
attention. 

SENIOR SCHOOLS: Prof. Sir PERCY NUNN, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Litt.D. 
JUNIOR SCHOOLS: Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH, 


M.A. 
INFANT AND NURSERY SCHOOLS : Miss M. 
DRUMMOND, M.A., F.E.I.S. 


ENGLISH: Guy N. Pocock, Esq., M.A. 
HISTORY: D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 
RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS : Miss T. Day, M.A. 
BIOLOCY : Professor R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, M.A., 


MUSIC: R. Wann, Esq., F.R.C.O. 
BOOKBINDING : Miss C. RENNARDS. 
ORGANIZED GAMES: Miss A. THORPE, 


Diploma of the Bergman Osterberg Physical 
Training College, Dartford. 


Special Lectures will be given by, among others» 
P. B. BALLARD, Esq., M.A., D.Litt., and Prof. A. 
HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., F.S.A. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence, and each will be provided with a bed- 
sitting room. The fee, reduced this year, is £5 12s. 6d. 
and covers both tuition and board-residence. Cheap 
travelling facilities will be available. 

A handbook containing full particulars of the 
Course will be sent gratis on application to the 


Fee: 5 guineas. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical) ; practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; 

language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. — 
History of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B.—GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


history of the 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES. 
12 weeks 280 frs 180 frs. 850 frs 
8 p 200 J] 150 e 300 » 
” 170 ,, 120 ,, 250 ,, 
4 150 ,, 110 ,, 220 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history, is arranged at 
“Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes''’ for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OF SPANISH 


LIVERPOOL and SANTANDER, August, 1932 


Full Prospectuses of both Schools, and of the Certificate of 
Spanish Studies, now obtainable. 
History, Phonetics, &c. 
Special class in each School for Beginners. Reduction in 
fees for early enrolment. 
School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


Lectures in Literature, 
Conversation groups. Graded classes. 


Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


VACATION COURSE IN 


Education will be held from August 1 to 
August 27, 1932. It is open to both men and women 
and is not confined to members of the University. 


Graduates with seven years’ efficient and full time 
service as teachers in approved schools may be 
admitted to the Examination for the University 
Diploma in Education without further residence. 


Apply to THE DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Gardens, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITE DE RENNES 


(FRANCE). 
FRENCH COURSES 


1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
sun-MER, near St. MALO, from Jury 18 to 
AUGUST 81. 


2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER 8 to June 15. 


Langue, littérature, N inet tats R 
histoire, géographie, institutions 
Diplômes spéciaux de langue et de littérature 
françaises, Doctorat. 


Apply for Prospectus to M. Lovurs, Professeur 
au e de St. Servan-sur-Mer. 


The lish 
Folk Dance and Song Society 


SUMMER TERM 


April 22 to July 4 
Classes, Members’ Evenings, &c. 
DANCING IN THE PARKS 


Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de Hyde Park Sand7p.m. {June 11 
EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. Strasbourg, France. yae p { July 2 
Hampstead Heath 7.45 p.m. l yar n 


Greenwich Park 3 and 6.30 p.m. June 25 
SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL 
MALVERN—July 30 to August 13 

All particulars from : 

THE SECRETARY, 
English Folk Dance and Song Society, 


See The Journal of Education, April, 1932. rae Regent's | Park Road, N.W.1 
Tel.: Galliver 2206. 


REGISTRATION AND PROFESSIONAL UNITY 


By Mr. FRANK ROSCOE, M.A., Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers. 


“ From this beginning it would be possible . .. to establish the principle that in all matters affec- 
ting education teachers should play a recognized part as qualified advisers, instead of being asked to 
carry out orders which they have not framed and which they may feel to be contrary to the best 
interests of their pupils.” 


LEARN HOW TO PRODUCE YOUR PLAY 


Summer Schools for Dramatic Production, July 29-Aug. 12 
and Aug. 15-Aug. 29, at The Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 


Autumn School of Dramatic Production, Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, Sept. 2-11. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


FouNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
are offered in the Training Department for competition in July, 1932. Entries 
must be sent in on or before June 1. 


Thoroughly Practical Course in play production in indoor and outdoor 
theatres. Every branch of stage technique taught in actual theatre by 
professional stage staff. Model programmes and plays for Community 
Groups, and Colleges produced. Scenery, costume, and lighting demon- 


strations. Greek, Shakespearean, and modern plays produced. Public 


performances by members at close of course. Motor Visits to centres of 
dramatic interest, Wells, Glastonbury, Malvern, Stonehenge. Talks by 
famous dramatists. Inclusive fees, three guineas, board residence 
provided if required. 

Many thousands of beautiful stage costumes, all periods and sizes, 
historically accurate, copied from world-famous portraits, available on 
loan. Stage curtains, silk and velvet stage hangings, scenery and properties. 
Free Advisory Bureau, concerning problems of plays and production. 
Dramatic Library, plavs lent, large selection of plays suitable for Schools 
and Colleges. Apply Hon. Sec., Citizen House, Bath, enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope. 


DEMONSTRATION in the RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 
SATURDAY, JULY 9, at 3 p.m. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Under the personal direction of MONSIEUR DALCROZE, 
MOIRA HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, 
AUGUST 2 to 13, 1932. 


For Prospectuses and Tickets apply THE DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. (MUSEUM 2294.) 
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ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


PrRiZE Essay COMPETITION 


A NEW DEPARTURE 
“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 


Great Britain or Ireland. 
The 


age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 


Essays should be sent in not later than JUNE 6, 1932. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 


shall be final. 


In future, therefore, 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement ; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 


essay. 
regarded as a distinct merit. 


“ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 


On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 


2. The candidate’s age last birthday. 


(This ts essential.) 


3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 


4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 


it should be posted to: 


Mr. WiiuiaM Rice, “ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


NANCY 


Ville d’Art—Station Thermale—Grand 
Centre de Tourisme à proximité des 
Vosges. 

Cours spéciaux de Vacances, com- 
portant le voyage à prix réduit, du 
4 Juillet au 24 Septembre. 

Pour le programme détaill¢, s’adresser : 
Office Francais du Tourisme, 
56 Haymarket, Londres, S.W. 1 


3 Posts Wanted : 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 
will be disengaged shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Liverpool Physical Training College. 


CURSOS DE VERANO PARA 
EXTRANJEROS EN JACA 


(ORGANIZADOS POR LA UNIVERSIDAD DE 
ZARAGOZA) 


Castellano elemental y superor. Fonética y 
filologia del espafiol para profesores extranjeros. 
Literatura, Arte, História, Conferencias, Cursillos 
breves. Visitas a los monumentos artisticos y excur- 
siones semanales al Pirineo (Ansó, Hecho, Canfranc, 
Salle, Panticosa, &c.). 

Residencia de estudiantes con jardines, ET 
tennis, &c. Pensión en la Residencia, 12,11 y 10 

etas. 
eer aecripeon en todas las enseñanzas, 200 pesetas; 
en ane sola 50 pesetas, los dos meses y 30 un solo 
més, 


XIVth ANNUAL CONGRESS OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, London, 
July, 1932. 


For particulars apply to Mr. G. R. PARKER, 
B.A., B.Sc., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TEACHERS AS CIVIL SERVANTS 
See Article by SIR MICHAEL SADLER, 
C.B., K.C.S.1., in The Journal of Edu- 
cation for February, 1932, pages 79-81. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Vacation Courses in Physical Training will be held 
at the Grammar School, Ilkley, Yorkshire, from 
August 1-13, 1932. 

The following courses will be included : 

For Women: 


Course A: A general course for women teachers 
in elementary schools, and all who teach 
physical training without gymnastic apparatus. 

Course B: A special course for women teachers 
in senior schools, junior technical schools and 
evening institutes, and all who use simple 
portable apparatus. 

For Men: 


Course C: A first course for men who teach or 
intend to teach physical training in senior 
schools, junior technical schools, and evening 
institutes. 

Course D: A second course for men teachers 
who have attended a course similar in type to 
Course C. 

Course E: A first course for men teachers in 
secondary schools. 

A handbook containing full particulars of the 

Courses may be obtained gratis on application tothe 


EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, 
Yorks. 


E. H. A. ~ 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SCARBOROUGH, BOURNEMOUTH, 


Illustrated Prospectus now ready, from: 


Mr. H. A. COLE, 2 Broomgrove Road, Sheffield. 


Association for the development of 
MODERN SCHOOL PRACTICES 


(Thirtieth consecu- 


ABERYSTWYTH, 
July 25—August 20, 1932 


Schoolcrafts, Physical Training, Games, and Swimming, &c. 


tive year) 


FOR THE LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OF 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
See pages 356 and 357 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 


English 


THE MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
28. Readings from Modern Science. Edited by J. W. 
BRANSOM, with Exercises. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
Each containing Introduction and Exercises. 2s. 
Latest Additions 

18. Great Characters from English Literature. 
Edited by G. R. HAMMOND, B.A. 

19. Children in Fiction. 
Edited by B. R. Grsss, B.A. 

20. School Tales and Episodes. 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL ENGLISH 
By F. H. PRITCHARD. Illustrated. 
144 pages. 15S. 3d. each. 

Mr. Pritchard's ‘‘ English Extracts and Exercises Series” are 
acknowledged throughout the English-speaking world to be in the front 
rank of Composition Textbooks. These two little books provide 
similar material for children of 9-11, and will afford a thorough 
grounding in the elements of Reading and Language study. 


In Two Books. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Parts I and I 
By R. M. WEIR, M.A., B.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow; and A. S. ROBERTSON, M.A., Allan Glen’s 
School. Pt. I. 168 pages, 2s. Pt. II, 192 pages, 2s. 3d. 


Parts I and II of the new Three-Year Matriculation Course are now 
ready. They are well illustrated and will afford a thorough grounding 
in the elements of the language. Part III is in active preparation. 


GROUNDWORK IN FRENCH. Part I 
The second part of this Course by A. W. GREEN, Sir 
Walter St. John’s School, Battersea, is now ready. With 
Exercises and Vocabulary. 348 pages. 3s. 6d. 


This book, together with Part I, provides all necessary material 
grammar and composition up to Higher Leaving Certiticate Standard. 


PREMIERES LECTURES LITTERAIRES 
By J. L. Sarvan and E. F. Parker. Illustrated. 
With Vocabulary and Notes. 160 pages. 2s. 


This is an elementary anthology of French literature for Middle and 
Upper Forms. The earlier selections beginning with the Chansons de 
Roland are adapted to modern spelling. 


LA FRANCE 
Son Histoire, Sa Civilisation. By Profs. E. C. HiLis 
and MAarHurIN Donpo. With more than roo Illustra- 
tions in Half-tone. Crown 8vo, 300 pages. 3s. 


In this volume the emphasis is placed on French history, geography, 
and social conditions, and on the acquisition of a useful vocabulary. 


EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH, 
GERMAN, OR SPANISH 
Selected by E. ALLISON PEERS, University of Liverpool. 
Plain text. 96 pages. Is. 


A useful Upper School and University Prose Book. Editions with 
Notes are in preparation. 
Ready. 


SPANISH EDITION. ıs. gd. 


CLASSIFIED REVISION EXERCISES IN SPANISH 
By E. HART-DYKE and W. E. CAPEL-CURE. 80 pages. 
1s. 6d. Key, for Teachers only, 3s. 9d. net, post free. 
A useful School Certificate Revision Composition Course. There are 
30 series of graded exercises and a few proses at the end of the book. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By F.C. Rose. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. With Grammatical 
Notes and Vocabulary. Uniform with “ French Proses 
for Early Stages.” 


GEORGE G. HARRAP 


History 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By Prof. R. B. Mowat, Bristol University. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo. 284 pages. 4s. 6d. 


In this brilliant panorama Prof. Mowat deals with all aspects of 
this period, including Country House and Spa Life, and the Literary 
Dictatorships, in addition to Political and Constitutional Questions. 
This book, while in every way suitable as a textbook, assails many 
hitherto accepted opinions on this epoch. 


HARRAP’S NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


Edited by Prof. R. N. RupMosE Brown, D.Sc., Shetheld 
University. General Prospectus available. 


People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss, 


B.A., Binglev Training College. 2s. Gd. 
Suitable for Upper Third and Lower Fourth Forms. 


The Nations of Europe. By E. J. G. BRapForp, M.Sc., 
University Training College, Sheffield. With 17 Maps 
and 55 Illustrations. 232 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The British Homeland. By E. J. G. BRADFORD, M.Sc. 
200 pages. 2s. 3d. 


The Lands of Eastern Peoples. By E. J. G. BRADFORD 
and F. G. Moss. 148 pages. Is. gd. 
Suitable for the Fourth Form stage. 


Fach book is well provided with Physical and Distributional Maps 
and numerous illustrations. They are written on Regional and Human 
lines, and questions based on Modern Statistics will form a useful 
introduction to the study of Economic Geography. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
By A. M. DELL, M.A. Illustrated. 600 pages. 6s. 
The author’s aim is to present a general survey of World Geography 
for the School Certificate stage, which will be useful not only as a basic 
textbook but as a supplement to oral teaching in conjunction with a 
good atlas. The first chapters deal with the world as a whole, opening 
with an outline of the main voyages of discovery. Mr. Dell then pro- 
ceeds to treat the world on regional lines, and he manages to include 
a number of statistics which will form a useful basis on which to ground 
Higher Geographical studies. He does not hesitate to show how 
political factors have their reactions in the geographical field. 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY 
By V. F. Searson, M.A., Cantab. 256 pages. 3s. 

This book will provide an interesting aid to those who wish to combine 
and co-ordinate the study of Geography, Geology, and Science. 

WESTERN EUROPE 
By Leonard B. CuNDALL, M.Sc., Regent Street Poly- 
technic. With 87 Diagrams, Maps, and Illustrations. 
672 pages. gs. 

HARRAP’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS _ (Ready) 
For Middle Forms. With 48 pages of Physical and Distri- 
butional Maps and 12 pages of Index. Edited by 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., with an Introduction 
by Prof. R. N. RupMOSE-BRowN, D.Sc. Size to in. by 
74 in. Quarter cloth, stiff. 2s. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Science and Math&natics 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS 
By DENHAM LARRETT, M.A., and J. J. WALTON, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams and Half-tone Illustrations. 
264 pages. 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. (Ready) 

An Introduction to the subject for Middle and Upper Forms. 


Send for S pecial Prospectus. 


POST-PRIMARY SCIENCE. Parts I, II, and WI 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., King’s School, Peter- 
borough. Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. Part III, 3s. 
A new three-volume practical course for pupils of 11-15 years. 
Prospectus on application. 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 


39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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GYMNASIUMS 


AND APPARATUS 


FOR SECONDARY AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


THE G 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
completely equip and fit up 


GYMNASIUMS 


in accordance with the suggestions contained 
in the Board of Education’s “ Memorandum 
on the Planning and Equipment of Gym- 
nasiums in Secondary Schools.” 


The E.S.A. MANUFACTURE 


all the necessary apparatus of the correct 

patterns at their Furniture Works, Stevenage, 

Herts., including : 
Wall Bars 
Window Ladders 
Swedish Booms Beam Saddles 
Vaulting Boxes Spring Boards 
Double Span Booms Balancing Benches 
Climbing Ropes Beating Boards, &c. 


Complete equipment or single articles 
supplied at the lowest competitive prices. 


Most of the apparatus may be seen in the 
E.S.A’s extensive new Furniture Showrooms 
at Esavian House, where samples of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


for every purpose are also on view. 


Vaulting Horses 
Jumping Stands 


Catalogues of Gymnastic Apparatus and 

General School Furniture are published 

and will be sent free to Principals on 
application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W.C. x 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page . £810 0 Half Column [$ page] £2 10 0 

One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee of ONE SRILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders mus? 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGateE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


New Values—and Old 


Like many of his predecessors, Mr. S. H. Moorfield, 
in his presidential address to the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions at Cardiff on Whit Monday, 
urged the essentially liberal quality of a modern technical 
education. The arguments he used were not, perhaps, 
very new. They have indeed been obvious to all edu- 
cational thinkers for some time past. But he is to be 
congratulated on his skilful and telling presentation of 
their main outlines. We have said they were obvious 
to all educational thinkers. But not all educationists 
can be accused of too concentrated thought on the 
relationship of educational theory to the changing world 
in which we live. He did well, therefore, to recapitulate 
what we have frequently emphasized in these columns. 
The main point has been finely expressed by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, whom Mr. Moorfield quotes aptly and effectively : 
‘“ The declared object of education is no longer to make 
a suitable instrument for the carrying out of a subju- 
gating and restraining tradition; it has become the 
stimulation and release of a willing collaborator in an 
adventurous enterprise.” 

Mr. Moorfield was right to re-state the claims of 
technical education ; for there are still those in charge 
of educational development who publicly applaud and 
accept those claims but are strangely tardy in carrying 
out their implications. Mr. Moorfield’s words were, 
perhaps, over-forceful: “ These reactionaries are to be 
found in many departments of life, and are still wielding 
great influence. We find them in association with our 
universities still bowing down to the worship of a so- 
called cultural education which is in no way calculated 
to fit man for a place in the modern scheme of things. 
. . . We find them in posts of educational adminis- 
tration, usually products of the older universities, 
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still living with their feet upon the solid earth of the 
twentieth century, but with their heads in the mists of 
the Middle Ages.” 

We repeat our agreement with Mr. Moorfield’s claims 
for technical education both as to its vital necessity 
in a changing world and to its undeniably cultural 
possibilities, even though we only partly accept his pic- 
ture of universities and education departments filled with 
academic reactionaries. Not every one knows so well 
as Mr. Moorfield and the Association over which he 
presides exactly what is being done, and what can still 
further be done in our technical institutions. 

The difficulty lies perhaps as much in that very terrible 
adjective “ technical.” Even the dictionary is ranged 
against it, for “ technical ’’ “ pertains to the mechanical 
or industrial arts . . .’’: it “ requires expert knowledge 
or professional training. . . .” That, to many minds, 
still suggests somewhat crude pictures of plumbing 
shops and the noise of hammers. We suggest that 
Mr. Moorfield’s Association will do well to consider some 
other description for the very wide field of education 
covered by technical institutions. 

There is, however, another aspect of Mr. Moorfield’s 
address to which we think the attention of educationists 
should be directed. We have already indicated the 
strength of his recapitulation of the indisputable claims 
of technical education for a foremost place in our edu- 
cational system. We are prepared unhesitatingly to 
agree that technical education is the very spearhead of 
attack upon drudgery and want, and could not possibly 
disagree with the thesis that the rapidly changing 
world, depending upon efficient industry and commerce, 
requires a type of education better suited to its needs 
than the traditional system. But educationists are 
not merely concerned with material values, vitally 
necessary though they be. Mr. Moorfield has suggested 
that an education which produces scientifically all our 
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wants, linked to an equally scientific and equitable 
system of distribution, will destroy the fundamental 
causes of a large proportion of human unhappiness. 
He puts it very plainly: “ we labour for the utilization 
of every influence and every power that will banish 
pain, drudgery, care and want, and establish mankind 
in happiness upon the earth.” We hope it will be true. 
But are drudgery and want the fundamental causes of 
human unhappiness? At first sight we agree. We 
know that Mr. Moorfield does not claim that efficient 
production and distribution will abolish all human 
unhappiness. It will merely cover a part—a large 
part, it may be—of the problem. But is there not 
something within what he would describe as classical 
education which answers the profoundest call of the 
human spirit ? 

Mr. Aldous Huxley has recently shown us a scientific 
utopia in which drudgery and want had disappeared. 
But in spite of the most marvellous conditions there 
was a desire for the magic imagery of poetry. It isa 
poor phrase to describe what seemed to be missing, 
but in that utopia the throb of tears and the prod 
of laughter was missing. Classical education may not 
meet all our needs, but it embodies our cries, even though 
they be the cries of little children crying in the dark. 
It embodies the aspirations of our heroes equally with 
their disappointments ; it sounds every profound note 
of human life. Not lightly could we countenance its 
complete disappearance. We look to technical education 
for many things, but there seems to be something behind 
and beyond it, without which life would be drab indeed. 
It may be fashionable to decry classical education ; it 
may be fashionable to decry classical tradition, but 
tradition enshrines many marvels and touches deeper 
chords within us than could ever be touched in a world 
that could claim nothing more than the scientific pro- 
duction and distribution. 


Occasional Notes 


“THE Report of the Board of Education for 1931* 
is largely concerned with the steps that have been 
taken to secure a reduction in public expenditure. 
,, Reference is made to the fact that 

bi loa * the report of the May Committee 
contained both general and particular 
recommendations, and that the National Government 
which was formed at the end of August last accepted 
all the latter with the exception of those relating to 
secondary school fees and free places, though it decided 
that the salary reduction should be 15 per cent, after- 
wards reduced to I0 per cent, instead of 20 per cent. 
The saving effected by the abolition of the 50 per 
cent minimum limit of grant for elementary edu- 
cation and by the reductions in teachers’ salaries is 
£5,873,000 in a full year, but the whole of this saving 
will not be effected in 1932. On the other hand, as 
the economy measures operated from October I, 1931, 
a saving estimated at £2,600,000 is being made in the 
Board’s expenditure in 1931 compared with the amount 
provided in the estimates for that year. It is, of course, 
well known that the Exchequer received the whole 
benefit of the reduction in elementary teachers’ salaries, 
but that as regards higher education no change in the 
rate of grant was proposed, and the benefit of the reduc- 


*Cmd 4068. H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. net. 


tion was therefore to be shared equally by the Exchequer 
and the rates. Local authorities, in response to the call 
for economy, agreed to restrict expenditure for 1932-33 
to a total which could be financed by the Board. 


Att this is a dismal reminder of the havoc wrought 
by a Government obsessed with the reactionary 
ideas of the May Committee. It is claimed, however, 
that further substantial progress has 

Reorganization: been made in the reorganization of 
schools in accordance with the prin- 

ciples of the Hadow Report. During the year ending 
March 31, 1931, 1,676 departments were affected by 
schemes of reorganization, as compared with 1,202 
and 1,103 for the two preceding years, and a further 
944 departments were affected during the ensuing 
nine months. The number of departments classified 
as “senior ” rose from 1,017 on March 31, 1930, to 
1,352 a year later, the number of pupils increasing 
from 238,681 to 319,620. The corresponding figures 
for junior departments are 3,212 to 4,049, and 665,999 
to 843,991. The number of certificated teachers increased 
from 124,597 to 126,245, the number of uncertificated 
teachers fell from 31,385 to 30,632, and the number of 
supplementary teachers fell from 7,497 to 7,270. Progress 
made in the elimination of large classes was slightly 
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better than in the previous year, those with over fifty 
on the roll being 8,571, as compared with 10,017. The 
reader will not, however, forget that this record of 
progress is mainly concerned with the year ending 
March 31, 1931, at which time economy measures had 
not begun to operate. 


TRE number of secondary schools eligible for grant 
increased from 1,354 to 1,367, and the number of 
pupils in these schools from 394,105 to 411,309. Of 
pupils admitted to secondary schools 
for the first time, 76°I per cent had 
come from public elementary schools, 
and of these considerably more than half paid no fee. 
Last October there was an unusally large increase 
in admissions, an increase which was expected because 
of the large number of children born in the early post- 
War period. There was an increase of about 4,500 in 
the number of pupils over 16—a gratifying feature— 
and a slight increase in the average leaving age. It 
is, however, most regrettable that the number of classes 
containing more than thirty pupils increased from 3,866 
to 4,494, and 155 of the latter contained more than 
thirty-five pupils. The proportion of graduate teachers, 
both men and women, continues to increase. There are 
a few more advanced courses, and more pupils are pro- 
ceeding to the universities, 64°4 per cent of the latter 
being ex-public elementary school pupils. More than 
half of the scholarships and exhibitions awarded by 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge were won by pupils 
from grant-aided secondary schools. The report 
contains many more items of interest, but its record of 
blighting economy measures (which, as our readers well 
know, appear to have the full approval of the President) 
is bound to raise the gravest fears as to the future. 
We ought now to be progressing at least as quickly as 
before. 


Tae announcement made by the Morning Post that 
the Government is considering the question of 
raising the age of admission to elementary schools 
sie Scheel from 5 to 6 years, in order to effect a 
below 6? saving of £3,000,000 a year, cannot, we 
trust, be regarded as anything but a 

rather stupid attempt at kite-flying. It is easy, of 
course, to say that well-to-do parents frequently do 
not send their children to school before the age of 6, 
and that young children ought to be looked after by 
their parents. The proposal, however, is not accom- 
panied by a suggestion that the further practice of 
well-to-do parents of keeping their children at school 
till 16 or 18 should also be followed. Moreover, it 
leaves entirely out of account the value of the work 
being accomplished in infants’ departments, for the 
training there given, not so much intellectual as social 
and educative in other ways, is of extreme value later 
on. We agree with a writer in the Times Educational 
Supplement, who contends that the loss of this first 
year would be irretrievable, would result in lack of 
discipline in school and out, and would quite certainly, 
though not immediately, be reflected by an upward 
curve in the statistics for juvenile misdemeanour. On 
the ground of economy alone, it is in the interests of a 
nation alone to prevent the development of criminals 
rather than to suppress crime. Another point is that 
the School Medical Service, which already has to deal 
with some physical defect in one child in every three, 
would find its work enormously increased if neglected 
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children ran wild for another year. We trust that no 
more will be heard of such a foolish proposal. 


WE are extremely sorry to find that Lady Astor’s 
very moderate amendment to the Children and 
Young Persons Bill was rejected by the House of 
The Children Commons. Attempts had already been 
Bill. a made to restrict the hours of labour 
of young persons to forty-eight in any 
one week, on the very strong ground that more than 
go per cent of organized workers are restricted to these 
hours, and that there are at present some half million 
young people between the ages of 14 and 18 whose 
hours of work are entirely unregulated—some of them do 
sixty and even seventy hours a week. Even this should 
not need arguing, but it failed. All that Lady Astor 
wished to do was to empower local authorities to 
make by-laws on the subject. Powers would be given 
to distinguish between persons of different ages and 
sexes, and different localities and trades, and to fix 
the number of hours in each day or week during which 
persons under 18 might be employed. Regulations for 
meals, rest and holidays might also be made. But this 
also met with no better fate. The pessimist will no 
doubt remark that after many of the speeches made 
on the Education Estimates nothing that could be 
described as social legislation would have any chance 
of success during the lifetime of the present Govern- 
ment. We prefer to believe that the general sense of 
the House is in advance of the opinions expressed by 
the most backward supporters of the Government, and, 
although the events described above do not make for 
encouragement, we hope that we shall not be compelled 
to abandon this opinion. 


MF: W. G. COVE, who made a powerful speech in 
Parliament during the debate on the Education 
Estimates, has been subjected to severe criticism in 
some quarters because, in a passage 
which has been quoted apart from its 
context, he said that he believed the 
teaching profession was prepared to let the curtain 
drop, as it were, on the 10 per cent cut—to regard it as a 
contribution to the national emergency. While the 
form of the phrase was no doubt a little unfortunate, 
it must certainly be read in relation to the demand 
made during his speech for the restoration of the grant 
formula. Mr. Cove has explained that what he meant 
was that the past had gone beyond recall; that the 
teachers had argued that the cut was unjustified while 
the Government had justified it on emergency grounds ; 
and that consideration must be given to the future. 
He wanted Sir Donald Maclean to implement his promise 
by restoring the 60 per cent grant for salaries and so 
enable the Burnham Committee to function. No one 
questions Mr. Cove’s fighting spirit, but his use of such 
words was, in the circumstances, not very wise. The 
main conclusion to be drawn from the incident is that 
the profession is more than ever convinced that it has 
been treated with injustice and that there will be no 
rest, but rather more evidence of resentment, until 
the grievances of the teachers have been redressed. 


Mr. Cove’s 
Speech. 


Th pretence that the economy of which the President 
of the Board of Education is so distinguished an 
advocate can be accomplished without detriment to 
efficiency, receives due castigation at the hands of the 
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writer of the Local Authorities Notes in Education, 
who points out that in reply to a 
sion recent question in the House, Mr. 
Ramsbotham said that the President 
had information as to ninety-five school building propo- 
sals, representing an estimated expenditure of £1,228,000, 
which have been dropped or deferred since the end of 
August. The article further states that far more than 
ninety-fve cases have been dropped or deferred, for 
Mr. Ranisbotham gave no information about proposals 
which were being considered before last August, and 
have since been discontinued. We agree with our con- 
temporary that the country must not be deceived into 
the complacent feeling that there has been no check in 
sound educational development, and that it is little good 
Sir Donald Maclean trying to run with the educational 
hare and hunt with the financial hounds. And it must 
be remembered that the holding up of building schemes 
is only one item in a campaign which, in its unreasoning 
demand for reduction of public expenditure, whatever 
be the consequences, is gravely imperiling the future 
welfare of the country. 


E notice that the Incorporated Association of 

Assistant Masters has found time, even in the 
midst of a strenuous salaries campaign, to give considera- 
tion to the subject of advanced courses 
in secondary schools. It will be 
remembered that at the North of 
England Education Conference there were some who 
advocated what may be called the consolidation of such 
courses, the suggestion being that a given school should 
be responsible for a course and that pupils undertaking 
advanced work should be transferred to it from other 
schools. The I.A.A.M. points out that transfer of 
advanced course pupils from one school to another is 
generally disadvantageous both to the pupil, who is 
uprooted at a critical age, and to the school from which 
he is transferred, which will suffer from the loss of its 
older pupils, and that this transfer should be sanctioned 
only when there is no possibility of providing the pupils 
concerned with the necessary advanced teaching in 
their own schools. We are disposed to agree with this 
view, for it cannot be denied that the influence of an 
advanced course operates throughout a school and has 
an influence on the whole of the work. These con- 
siderations are all the more important in view of the 
attack on sixth forms made in the House of Commons 
by Sir Bertram Falle, who suggested the transference 
of sixth form pupils to technical colleges. Here is 
another attack on secondary education which needs to 
be repulsed. 


T time is approaching when the University of 

London will no longer have to invoke the Victorian 
glories of the Albert Hall for its annual ceremony of 
presentation for degrees. This year the 
new Chancellor, Lord Athlone, presided 


Advanced 
Courses. 


Presentation 


ee for the first time. With his experience 
University as a Dominion Governor, he naturally 


stressed the imperial character of the 
University’s work in his charge to the new graduates. 
He exhorted them to “think Imperially.” In that 
connexion, the University offers both precept and 
example, for the diapason note sounded by all the 
institutes in process of establishment in the University 
is imperial. That the policy of the University is appre- 
ciated is shown by statistics. The curves still continue 


wing. 
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their upward trend—41,933 candidates for all examina- 
tions compared with 39,323 last year and 11,937 in 1913. 
Successful candidates numbered 17,059, of whom 3,658 
obtained degrees and diplomas. There are 11,690 
internal students compared with 4,950 before the War. 
Good wine needs no bush, but long speeches are a 
weariness. Possibly this explains the long letter of the 
Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Scott Lidgett) published in The 
Times on Presentation Day, giving full explanations of 
the University’s policy and achievements. 


T proposal to establish on the new site of the 

University of London in Bloomsbury an [Institute 
of Archaeology, alongside the proposed Institutes of 
Art, of Education, and of Historical 
Research, will be generally welcomed 
as a necessary addition to the educa- 
tional resources of London and the Empire. Many 
eminent scholars have sponsored the proposal in a 
letter to The Times, commending it as providing a 
centre of training with materials for study, laboratory, 
and library. The estimated cost is £30,000. Palestine 
and Mesopotamia are furnishing abundant material 
throwing new light on early civilizations, a good result 
of the War to be set off against a plethora of evils. The 
new Institute is to be a place “ equally available for 
students of all descriptions from all over the world and 
in all branches of archaeology.” It is understood that, 
if the necessary funds are provided, the University will 
be prepared to allocate suitable space in the buildings 
for the purposes of the Institute. 


institute of 
Archaeology 


ONTAGU BURROWS, the distinguished former 
Principal of King’s College, is to be commemorated 
by a specialist library of Medieval and Modern Greek 


Studies at the College. A desk in- 

eset scribed with his name is to be presented 
urrows 

Memorial to the College on June 3, when 


Prof. Gilbert Murray will speak ; and 
a room for the library is to be provided in the new east 
It is natural that Greece, to which we owe some 
of the best elements in our art, education, and civiliza- 
tion, should find English champions, from Byron 
onwards. ‘The enthusiasm of Montagu Burrows for the 
national claims of Greece, in happy co-operation with 
Venizelos, who during part of the War was on the staff 
of the College, contributed to the re-establishment of 
that long-suffering country. The Koraes professorship 
of modern Greek is another memorial of Burrows’s life 
and work. A strong appeal Committee has been formed, 
to whom contributions and gifts of books for the library 
may be sent. A 


Pe University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
lost its library by fire at the end of last year, and 
an appeal has been issued for help in its restoration. 
Lord Athlone, formerly Governor of 


University of South Africa, presiding over a meeting 
i E in London, said that the University 


was modern i'n outlook and in equip- 
ment, one of the youngest of the Empire universities, 
virile and progressive. The Carnegie Corporation has 
promised {27,000 towards the fund for the new library, 
and hundreds of offers of books have been received. 
Two special collections, the Gubbins collection of manv- 
scripts, books, and prints, and the Hoernle anthropo- 
logical collections have been destroyed. Every phase of 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Bell’s English Language 
and Literature Series 


The English Apprentice 


by WILLIAM KERR, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL ENGLISH MASTER, GLASGOW HIGH SCHOOL 


A thoroughly stimulating course for pupils up 
to about fourteen years of age. Grammar is 
presented as a common sense and practical 
subject, while the numerous exercises in 
composition should provoke independent 
thought and furnish an incentive to original 
writing. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Precis-Writing 
by W. E. WILKINSON, B.A., 
SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS, GODALMING COUNTY SCHOOL 
A varied and interesting series of passages for 
précis. At the beginning are passages for 
junior forms. The main part of the book is 
divided into sections where are ranged 
passages showing similarity of method. At 
the end are difficult passages of various kinds. 


Shortly. About 2s. 


English Composition 


by H. HOTHERSALL, B.A., 


KING EDWARD VI GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 


This book of exercises, designed for junior 
and middle forms, presents a progressive and 
comprehensive course, in which pupils are 
encouraged to acquire by their own efforts 
an ability to express their thoughts in concise 
and lucid language. 


Shortly. About 2s. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost 
arranged and edited by G. M. DAVIS, B.A. 


The editor’s aim has been to give some idea 
of “ Paradise Lost”? as a complete whole to 
young students reading the poem for the 
first time. It is not a book of extracts, but 
rather a shortened form in which the difficult 
parts have been omitted and replaced by brief 
prose paraphrases. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Attractively produced volumes, averaging 250 pages in length. 


TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 
Selected by E. RICHARDS, M.A. 


“ Good as literature, good as War pictures, and good as 
suggestive material for history research.”—LONDON 
TEACHER. 


THE DETECTIVE IN FICTION 
Selected by E. A. SEABORNE, M.A. 


Eight stories from the works of well-known writers, 
each with an introduction. 


28. each 


SCENES FROM MODERN HISTORY 
Selected by HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


“ An excellent anthology, both from the historical 
and literary point of view.” —HISTORY. 


THE SCENE OF ACTION 


Eyewitness accounts compiled by 
A. A. LE M. SIMPSON, B.A. 


*“ An excellent and useful book.” —THE A.M.A. 


RECORDS AND SONGS OF SAXON TIMES 
Translated and annotated by G. F. GOLDING, M.A., St. Olave’s School. 


This is a direct translation from the Anglo-Saxon Literature. 


In making his selection the editor has aimed at 


securing variety and interest, as well as those advantages which necessarily accrue from a direct study of the 


materials of literature and history. 


Please write for new (1932) English Catalogue, free on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BELLS SCIENCE BOOKS 
GENERAL SCIENCE 


By F. FAIRBROTHER, M.Sc., Headmaster of the Cedars School, Leighton Buzzard, 
and E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc., Senior Science Master, St. Albans School. 

An entirely new course designed to include all the elementary facts of physics, 

chemistry, biology, astronomy, and geology. It is intended to be experimental 


throughout ; the apparatus is as simple as possible ; and the facts learnt are applied 
to everyday life at every stage. 


Part I immediately. Fully illustrated. 25. 3d. Part II in the press. Other parts to follow 
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Volumetric Analysis 
by G. FOWLES, M.Sc., A.I.C., 
“A really excellent textbook for school 
purposes, fully meeting the needs even of 
the scholarship boy. ... The whole treatment 
is careful, accurate, and thoroughly modern. 


It is obviously the work of an experienced 
teacher.” —THE A.M.A. 


With coloured plate. Price 6s. 


Introduction to 
Organic Chemistry 


by Prof. JOHN READ, M.A., Ph.D., 
A shortened and modified form of the author’s 
well-known Textbook of Organic Chemistry. 
“Approaches our ideal of how organic 
chemistry should be taught.” —NATURE. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


Magnetism & Electricity 
by E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc. 


The same plan is followed as in Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s Heat, Light, and Sound (already in its 
seventh edition) and his Hydrostatics and 
Mechanics (fourth edition). “‘ Quite up to the 
standard set by them, and that should be 
sufficient recommendation.” —THE A.M.A. 


Fully illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 


A First Chemistry 


by J. B. JENKINS, M.A., B.Sc., 


In response to requests the publishers have 
arranged to issue in a separate volume the 
Chemistry sections of the author’s widely-used 
General Science (fifth edition. 2 vols. 2s. each). 
Teachers will find that this new book provides 
a most useful introduction to Chemistry. 


160 pages. Price 2s. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


by W. LITTLER, B.A., B.Sc., Hele’s School, Exeter 
On the same general lines as the author’s widely-used Junior Chemistry. The human 
side of the subject has been emphasized throughout—biographical references, 
industrial developments, &c. “< An excellent addition to the existing textbooks 


suitable for School Certificate... . 


Interesting and stimulating. . . 
useful problems.”—sCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Many 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the new (1932) Science Catalogue, free on request 


YORK HOUSE 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


In Four Parts. 


By MARC CEPPI 


The fourth part, ready shortly, carries the course up to School Certificate standard. 


“ Well-planned volumes... 


explanations are given with great clearness . . 


very sensible scheme of work . . . grammatical 


. excellent illustrations.” —THE A.M.A. 


Part I, 2s. Parts II and III, 2s. 4d. each. Part IV, 2s. 6d. 


Books by J. D. BERBIERS, LL.B., L. és L. 
EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION OF FRENCH POETRY AND IN 


ORAL FRENCH. Third Edition. 


1s. 6d. 


This book is now also available in a Direct Method Edition, with all the questions in French. 


JUNIOR EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION OF FRENCH POETRY 


AND IN ORAL FRENCH. is. 3d. 


= The author’s Exercises in Comprehension, &c., have been so widely welcomed that he has now 
prepared a new set rather easier, for classes immediately below the Matriculation forms. 


VERSIONS CHOISIES. Practice in Unseen Translation. 15. 94. 
A varied and interesting series of extracts (prose and verse), arranged in chronological 
order and particularly suited to the needs of upper middle and upper forms. 


Select Parallel Passages of 
French and English Prose 


chosen by M. R. B. SHAW, M.A. 


A translation book on novel lines, for higher 
forms. Passages are so arranged that each 
French author is set side by side with an English 
author of the same period,thus providing stimu- 
lating exercise in comparison and in contrast. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


Sainte-Beuve: Les Maitres 


de la Litterature francaise 
selected by JEAN JACQUES MAYOUX | 


This selection has a twofold purpose. Firstly, 
it will serve as a handbook of the two great 
ages of French literature. Sccondly, it gives 
students the best and most characteristic work 
of Sainte-Beuve as a critic. 


644 pages. About 6s. 


TWO NEW READERS 


First-Year French Reader 
by MARC CEPPI 


Twenty-four simple and amusing stories, which 
can be tackled successfully by first-year students. 
The brief exercises are on somewhat novel lines. 
Illustrated. Paper Covers, tod. ; Cloth, ts. 


Patachou, Petit Garcon 


by TRISTAN DEREME 
This very attractive story, edited by E. CASATI, 
L. és L., records a series of episodes in the life 
of a French boy. 
Illustrated. With Vocabulary. 1s. 4d. 


Fuller details will be found in the new (1932) Modern Languages Catalogue, free on request 


YORK HOUSE 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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NEW GERMAN READERS 


Das Neue Deutschland 
by P. MEYER, Ph.D., and G. NAUCK, Ph.D. 


“ This middle-form reader has been compiled 
- to give English boys and girls some idea of 
present-day Germany. ... The material is 
excellent, and its up-to-dateness will appeal 
to the young; it is enlivened with illustra- 
tions, and produced in a very attractive 
manner.” —THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


With full Vocabulary. Illustrated. 3s. 


Franck: Der Regenbogen 


Edited by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 


“ Very readable, graphic tales . . . giving clear 
impressions of different periods in the life of 
Germany. . . . They are essentially modern, 
and represent what is much needed for second 
and third year students.” —E DUCATION. 


Price 3s. 


Popular German Stories 
Edited by Prof. F. W. C. LIEDER 


Four favourite stories collected together in one 
volume; Haufs “ Kalif Storch,’? Storm’s 
“ Immensee,” Gerstacker’s ‘“‘ Germelshausen,” 
Heyse’s “ L’Arrabbiata.”” The book should 
provide two or three terms’ attractive reading 
for second or third year pupils. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 3s. 


Silberer: Hans Dampf 


und andere geschichten 
Edited by D. JENNER, B.A. 


This book is suitable either as a first or second 
reader. The stories are short and concern 
the real and imagined adventures of a group of 
Swiss ‘‘ Pfadfinder,” living in a post-war world 
of camping and hiking. 


Price ts. 9d. 


Matriculation Latin 


by ELEANOR PURDIE, Ph.D., 
and M. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. 


A thoroughly practical course for secondary 
school pupils, covering the two years before the 
usual First Examination. The book incor- 
porates the authors’ long experience as Classical 
Tutors at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


Price 3s. 


Latin Grammar 


by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
and G. WATSON, M.A. 


“ Lucid in arrangement and expression. . . . 
The characteristics of the book are simplicity 
of statement and concentration on the normal 
rather than the exceptional.” —CLASSICAL 
REVIEW. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of English 


Economic History 
by T. K. DERRY, D.Phil., 


CHIEF HISTORY MASTER, REPTON SCHOOL 
A sketch of the growth of trade and agriculture, 
individual wealth and national policy, from 
prehistoric times to 1931, intended particularly 
for students who require a clear and concise 
survey of the main facts and movements. 


Ready shortly. About 4s. 6d. 


Practical Exercises in 


Matriculation Geography 


by S. T. LEWIS, B.A., 
and S. H. McGRADY, M.A. 


These exercises are based on the tabular and 
graphical method, and are intended, above 
everything, to be practical. They form a com- 
plete survey of the British Isles, and there are 
revision questions, blank maps, &c. 


Crown 4to. 48 pages. About Is. 


Fuller details of any of the above will gladly be sent post free on request 


YORK HOUSE :: 


PORTUGAL STREET :: 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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South African life and culture will be represented in the 
new library, reflecting the many races which have con- 
tributed to building up the continent and its serious 
racial question. The authorities of the University have 
wisely decided to provide a fireproof building for the new 
library and the moral should not be lost on those 
responsible for museums and libraries. 


Aa those people who profoundly regret the par- 

tial ruin of the amenities and beauties of rural 
England, in these days of swift and cheap transport, 
teachers as a body certainly claim a 
place; and there is probably no one 
class of persons which is doing more 
to stem the tide of mischief, so far as 
its influence extends. It is beyond the power of 
teachers to check those “ bungaloid growths ” that often 
enable the vulgar rich to ruin a beautiful landscape or 
seascape. But they can and they do exert an influence 
upon the young, through cultivating a knowledge of, 
and a reverence for, the wonders of nature. No doubt 
much more might be done, and we wish that every school 
in the land could form itself into an anti-litter society. 
It would cost little or no time, and it would be sound 
education. We welcome the pamphlet entitled, “ How 
Schools can help to preserve the Countryside,” issued 
by the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
after consultation with the Board of Education. Any 
teacher who desires a free copy may obtain it from the 
Council’s headquarters, 17 Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street, London, W. 1. 


The Preservation 
of Rural 
England. 


[HE eighteenth annual report (to December, 1931) of 

the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has recently 
been issued. The report continues the tale of good works 
summarized in previous reports, but 
with a difference due to the urgent 
demand for drastic economy in national 
and local expenditure, and the inevitable restriction of 
private generosity. In the circumstances, the trustees 
feel compelled to limit their policy to schemes which do 
not involve new expenditure by public authorities and 
voluntary bodies. Grants will be made with the view 
of maintaining and stabilizing activities which have 
already been assisted, and which in the normal course of 
events would probably by now have become self- 
supporting. Only in exceptional cases will grants be 
made for entirely new purposes. The important causes 
assisted during the year 1931 include libraries, and in 
particular the new home for the National Central 
Library, playing fields, rural development, and social 
service, adult education, music and drama, a physical 
training college for men, and nursery schools. Full 
particulars of all these activities are given in this 


interesting report. 

AS the mists of contemporary prejudice clear away, 
the great figures of the nineteenth century stand 

out more and more clearly for what they really were. 

Perhaps there is not one of them who 


The Carnegie 
rust 


ea ae comes out of the ordeal of considered 
of Letters.’ and prolonged criticism more creditably 


than T. H. Huxley. A man who casti- 
gated a popular bishop and a great statesman, each of 
whom had ventured unwarrantably into the field of 
scientific inquiry, had much to live down, and Huxley 
has lived it down. As a man of science, he was of 
course a man of his own time, and his work in the strictly 
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scientific field simply takes its place in the history of 
biological investigation. There remains his work as a 
man of letters. That he justly comes under this category, 
and that much of his written work takes an abiding 
place in English literature, is the theme of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s Memorial Lecture, 1932, now published by 
Messrs. Macmillan in pamphlet form. We gladly direct 
attention to this fine appreciation of one who was no 
less a lover of his native tongue than a lover of truth. 


T.: Strandmillis question has been elevated into the 
regions of ecclesiastical controversy. We heard of 
wars and rumours of wars to be waged in the General 
Synod. The dispute centred around 
pal, the question whether the representa- 
tion of the Church of Ireland on the 
Strandmillis Governing Body should be appointed by 
the Primate, as Head of the Church, or by the General 
Synod. The discussion would scarcely seem to make 
much difference to the teachers who dislike the whole 
principle of the appointment. At any rate when the 
legions were massed for attack in the Synod, the Primate 
ruled the matter out of order, haec certamina tanta 
pulveris exigui tactu compressa quiescunt. An unpleasant 
result of the concession (some would call it “ surrender ’’) 
by the Government to the Protestant Churches is that 
it lends colour to the already existing claim of the Roman 
Catholic members that their community is unfairly 
treated. They do not receive the same grants as the 
Protestant schools, because they will not relinquish 
control of them. No concession has been made to 
them. 


T twenty-third annual Conference of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Technical Institutions was held 
at Cardiff during Whitsuntide. The Conference was 
kiti officially welcomed by the Lord Mayor 
Conference: Of Cardiff (Alderman C. W. Melhuish) 
and Councillor Hellier, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Education Committee. As is usual with the 
A.T.T.I. at this Conference the majority of the business 
before the delegates during the various meetings (and at 
the annual dinner) was concerned with the necessity for 
giving technical education a foremost place in the national 
scheme of education. With which, as these columns 
have so frequently demonstrated, we are in very com- 
plete agreement. The new president is Mr. S. H. 
Moorfield, of the Mining and Technical College, Wigan, 
and we deal elsewhere in this issue with his presidential 
address. 


WE congratulate the Association on its resolution 
urging the remission of part of the period of 
apprenticeship for pupils who have followed a full-time 
course in a technical institution, the 
extension of opportunity for all entrants 
into industry to become skilled workers, 
and the provision of part-time day courses for appren- 
tices and other adolescent workers. These are matters 
which must be adjusted if the much-talked-of link 
between education and industry is to be taken from the 
realm of talk into the realm of reality. Prof. George 
Knox made a pertinent point when he asked how far the 
lack of attention to properly qualified personnel had 
contributed to the present position of secondary indus- 
tries in the South Wales area. Capital, machinery, and 
raw material will fail to do what can be rightly expected 
if a suitable personnel be not there to organize them. 


Recruitment 
for Industry : 
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E are glad to note Mr. Moorfield’s point that while 
the question of industrial production has been 
rightly dealt with in exhaustive fashion in the technical 
institution, the question of distribution 
has by no means received sufficient 
attention. As he was quick to observe, 
his point was receiving especial emphasis in the present 
world crisis. He put his finger on the whole problem 
of commercial education, and, in our view, he was right 
to indicate that the course system has made the com- 
mercial departments of our technical institutions much 
more than places for the teaching of routine subjects 
like shorthand and typing. But his note was, perhaps, 
a little too optimistic. A vast quantity of commercial 
education is in private hands and we suspect that its 
routine nature is not lessening at a very great rate. The 
A.T.T.I. will do well to inquire still further into this 
immensely important aspect of technical (we use the 
word in Mr. Moorfield’s sense) education. 


After Production 
— Distribution: 


Fo pees stout supporters of the junior technical 
school, the Conference (and Mr. Moorfield in his 
address) paid special attention to the necessity for its 
development. We have often supported 
the A.T.T.I. point of view in this con- 
nexion. We agree that the solution 
seems to lie in the direction of having two parallel lines 
of secondary education—the first being the usual 
secondary school and the second the junior technical 
school. But how far, and at what points shall they 
be similar in the courses they supply ? Already we are 
aware that the A.T.T.I. and the 1.A.A.M. are discussing 
their respective educational policies in an attempt to 
harmonize them. Here, we suggest, is an excellent line 
of research for their joint committee. 


Junior Technical 
School. 


[5 a report presented at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Court of Governors of University College, Bangor, 
the Professor of Biology raised one or two points of 


interest. He pointed out that, apart 

Advanced Work from its vocational and commercial 
Ar ao al advantages, the study of biology has 
Schools. considerable intellectual and educa- 


tional value, and is worth a place in the 
curriculum of a secondary school on these counts alone. 
One of the difficulties is that the supply of teachers cap- 
able of dealing with the subject is inadequate. Another 
is that the traditional physics and chemistry course still 
holds sway in our secondary schools and, in the main, 
produces people with a kind of theoretical approach to 
these subjects which fits them only for teaching those 
subjects to embryo-teacher B.Sc’s, who will themselves 
teach physics and chemistry to still more embryo 
B.Sc’s—a process which is summed up in the old tag 
(thus varied for “‘ decency’s ’’ sake): “ Big B.Sc’s have 
little B.Sc’s on their backs to bite ‘em, and little B.Sc’s 
have lesser B.Sc’s, and so ad infinitum.” This is not 
a quotation from the learned professor's report! At 
the moment the call is for biologists, and the trend of 
scientific training in the school will unquestionably be 
to move in the direction of biology until the market is 
over-supplied ; then, as has been the case in chemistry, 
experts will be two a penny. The field for a biological 
training in our secondary schools is a wide one if it can 
be linked up in a very real and practical way with the 
problem which youth of to-day and to-morrow has to 
solve. The report also urged the need for a full biological 
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course of four years at the university if the capacity for 
research is to be accurately and adequately developed. 
It deprecated the tendency to do the intermediate 
science biology course in the secondary school. 


"| HERE is a tendency to regard Wales as the 
“ paradise ” for uncertificated and supplementary 


teachers. An examination of the Board of Education’s 

latest statistics for public elementary 

Supply of schools rather bears this out—so far as 
Teachers in : 

Wales. uncertificated teachers are concerned— 


I1°6 per 1,000 in average attendance in 
Wales ; 5'8 per 1,000 in England. It should be noted 
that Wales has 39°4 teachers per 1,000 of pupils in 
average attendance, as against 338 in England. The 
real difficulty is that Wales produces more certificated 
teachers than it can absorb ; and it 1s not clear how the 
position can be improved under the existing system 
of financing education. The uncertificated teacher is 
practically extinct in the Welsh boroughs and urban 
districts—some of them piling up huge debts on account 
of failure to pay rates—but, taking into account area 
only, Wales is mainly rural and the consolidation of 
small rural schools has made but little headway there. 
The position is so serious that the Welsh Department of 
the Board of Education has suggested that the Federa- 
tion of Welsh Education Authorities should give special 
attention not only to reducing the number of entrants to 
training colleges in Wales, but also to providing training 
for other professions and trades for those who fail to 
obtain admission to the colleges. It is not easy to see 
how this can be done without an expansion of industry. 
Even were this desirable end to be accomplished within 
a reasonable time, it would appear that the remedy must 
be sought farther back in the educational system by 
a recasting of the curricula and outlook of secondary 
education and by a real understanding between edu- 
cation and industry. Prof. Stanley Watkins says that 
Wales not only needs regional councils for the develop- 
ment of industry, but also regional councils for adapting 
education to the rapidly changing conditions of modern 
life. 


HROUGH the initiative and financial support of 
the Carnegie Trustees, all the Welsh counties, 
with perhaps one exception, are provided with county 
library schemes which have developed 


prune so rapidly within the last few years 
in Wales. that the demand for books in rural 
areas has been met to a reasonable 

extent. But the position in urban areas is most un- 


satisfactory, though the Glamorgan Education Com- 
mittee has done splendid work in the urbanized, as 
well as rural, parts of its area. Long before county 
libraries were developed, many of the mining towns in 
South Wales set up workmen’s libraries and institutes 
usually originating in a grant from owners of collieries 
but now maintained by a voluntary levy on workmen. 
These libraries are, in the main, quite isolated from one 
another, ruled by committees on which there is very 
little expert knowledge, and served by a librarian who 
is an ex-workman, often appointed on compassionate 
grounds and not on grounds of capacity for the job. 
Even in times of prosperity, the supply of books was 
limited, largely out of date and definitely stagnant. 
Industrial depression has aggravated these evils. County 
library authorities are working towards schemes of 
(Continued on page 402) 
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HEFFER PUBLICATIONS 


Lessons on the Way 
By Rev. Prof. Percy DEARMER. 38. 6d. net each. 
Postage 4d. 1. “The Christian Covenant.” 
2. “ Belief in God and in Jesus Christ.” 3. “‘ The 
Resurrection, the Spirit, and the Church.” 
4. “ The Two Duties of a Christian.” 5. “ The 
Lord’s Prayer and the Sacraments.” 


‘“Whatsoever Things are Lovely .. . 


Think on These Things ” 


Devotional studies for young people. By E. 
VERA PEMBERTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. “ A mine 
of inspiration.” —Liverpool Review. 


Narrative Dialogues from the Bible 
By ALFRED CLEGG. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. A series of 
dialogues arranged for use in class. 


The Growth of the Kingdom 
By T. G. Pratrren. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. Talks on 
Christian History for boys and girls. 


From Babylon to Bethlehem 
The Story of the Jews for the last five centuries 
before Christ. By Rev. Laurence E. BROWNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
“ A scholarly little book.” —Montb. 


Class-Room French 

By H. Scumipr and J. TissEpre. Adapted by 
E. H. A. Rosson. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 
Postage 2d. Very few teachers are able to speak 
with the freedom which comes from knowledge 
of the rather technical language in use in the class- 
room in all countries. This book, which in its 
original form has already reached a fourth edition, 
fills the gap. 


Modern Language Teaching and 
Learning 
With Gramophone and Radio. By T. Breacu. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
“ Should find a place on the shelves of all staff 
libraries.” —School Govt. Chronicle. 


How shall we Train the Teacher of 


Modern Languages ? 
By E. H. A. Rosson. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. net. 
Postage 6d. A textbook on Modern Language 
Method for use in Training Colleges. 


French for Examinations 
By G. C. BATEMAN. 28. 6d. Postage 4d. Fair 
copies to teachers only, 1s. net. Postage 2d. 
Intended for the year preceding the School 
Certificate Examination. 


Phonetics without Symbols 
French Phonetics for Schools. By G.C. BATEMAN. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 
Postage 3d. 


Sound Drills for French Phonetics 


By G. C. BATEMAN and J. E. THORNTON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


English Sound Drills 


By Prof. E. Tittey. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. “ Extremely good.”—Schoolmaster. 


The Phonetics of English 
By Ipa C. Warp. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, 5s. net. Postage 4d. This 
book gives the Training Colleges something they 
have badly needed, and many practising teachers 
will be glad to have it.” — Education. 


A Handbook of English Intonation 
By Lirras E. ARMSTRONG and Ipa C. Warp. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
Postage 3d. “ Un modèle de clarté et de méthode.” 
— Langues Modernes. 


An Outline of English Phonetics 
By Danriet Jones, Professor of Phonetics at 
University College, London. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. Postage 6d. 


Everyday Sentences in Spoken English 
With Phonetic Transcription and Intonation 
Marks. By H. E. Paumer. Fourth Edition. 
Revised, with a new Preface by F. G. BLANDFoRD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. “It 
has one distinguishing feature which is quite 
admirable . . . intonation marks.”— Education. 


The Romantic Movement in German 


Literature 
By Prof. Kary Brevt, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. Texts selected for use 
in schools and colleges. With copious notes. 


A First German Course 
By C. E. Srocxron, M.A. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 
3s.6d.net. Postage 4d. An elementary textbook. 


English History Studies, 1485-1714 
By E. Raven. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. In three parts. Designed for students. 
This series is in three parts—from 1485—1603, from 
1603—1660, and 1660-1714. The book is de- 
signed to help students preparing for the Certi- 
ficate, Matriculation, and Local Examinations in 
English History for the period 1485-1714. 

The History of Political Science from 

Plato to the Present 
By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. Gd. net. Postage 1s. “A 


masterly and inspiring work.”—TZhe Journal of 
Education. 


Studies in the English Social and. 


Political Thinkers of the r9th Century 
By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
2 vols., 12s. 6d. net each. Postage gd. each. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE 
And of all booksellers 
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BLACKIE ana SON’S LIST 


BLACKIE’S BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 
General Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D.. | GeneraL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Ri hl . $ A a . 
coy Melustiated: by Text- Gulgand Plates sn Hal tone Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 


quality: each so ti as possible self-sufticing, and rendered interesting to Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie’s 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- : : 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. Illustrated Latin Series. 

Full Prospectus on application. Full Prospectus on application. 


BLACKIE’S STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS 
NEW VOLUMES 


LONGER POEMS OF THE LONGER POEMS OF TO-DAY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY Selected, and with an Introduction and Notes 
Selected, and with an Introduction and Notes By EDWARD PARKER, M.A., Ph.D., Dip. Ed., 
By EDWARD PARKER, M.A., Ph.D., Dip. Ed., Professor of English, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Professor of English, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Cloth boards. 2s. 
First Series. 1800-1850. Second Series. 1850—1900. 


In two volumes. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY 


EOTHEN By JANE AUSTEN 
By A. W. KINGLAKE Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Litt. 
Including the Author’s Own Notes and Introduction by (Glasgow). 
Sir ARTHUR T. QUILLER-COUCH With Introduction and Notes. 
Cloth boards. 2s. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt. D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester ; Examiner of English in London University. 


The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view, as distinc. from 
the merely philological. At the same time the philological side is not neglected. The text of each play is accompanied 
by an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and an Essay upon Metre. The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, 
the literary and critical matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 
The “ Warwick Shakespeare ” holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature. 
It is now universally recognized as the best annotated edition for school use, and is acknowledged to be “ infinitely superior 
to any other school edition.” 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. each. 


A NEW ENGLISH COURSE A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
In Two Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A,, By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 


Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


F ly Headmaster of Ealing County School, 
BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., eos er of Ealing County Schoo 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 


HUBERT HO ERE ALL, B.A. Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 
Senior History Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 
THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF BLACKIE’S COMPACT 
ENGLISH VERSE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
Prepared by RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., 
Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., LL.D., 
King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. A oe a A ote Spee ation ey 
. n extremely handy, reliable, and very cheap Dictionary. 
1A PIVE Onis) “Cloth Doais zsp eaeh; With Appendices. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. net. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE andSON’S LIST 


TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION 
An Outline of Industrial History. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 
New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, and Test Questions for 
Individual Study. Cloth boards. 3s. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
New Edition. 

By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of “ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and G. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 


With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Super crown 8vo. 8s.net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net ; Section I, 55 B.c.-a.p. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714; Section III, 1714-1921. 


BRITAIN AND ABROAD 


By THOMAS PICKLES, B.Sc., 
Senior Geography Master, Holgate Grammar School, Barnsley. 


Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF 
BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Late Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, Joint Author of “ The 
Groundwork of British History 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, Maps, ‘Plans, Synopsis, 


and Chronological Table. 
New Edition, with Revisions and Extensions. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 9d. 


This book is an introduction to the study of general and economic 
geography. Commencing with discussions of the position oi geography 
in everyday life and of the value of maps, it goes on to deal with the 
natural regions of the world, their products, and modes of life. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. Illustrated in Colour and in Black aud White. 
General Editors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG. 
The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 


History, of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


A GERMAN COURSE 


By L. M. HAYES, B.A., 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby. 
A Three-Year Course leading up to the School Certificate 


Examination. 
First Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 2s. od. 
Third Year in Preparation 


A GERMAN VOCABULARY 


By E. ERNEST LENTZ, 


Assistant Language Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen ; Author 
of ‘‘ A Spanish Vocabulary,” Joint-Author of ‘' A French Vocabulary.’ 


Pott 8vo, manilla cover. trod. 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH TEXTS 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. This BLACKIE’S COMPLETE FRENCH PLAYS. The 


series contains examples of the work of an array of French writers. 
Each book has a biographical and critical note, and explanatory 
notes. 100 titles. 6d. each. Certain volumes are issued with 
vocabulary. 9d. each. 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. From 
Modern French Literature. Printed inlargetype. With brief Notes, 
Questionnaire, Phrase-List, and Vocabulary. 38 titles. 1s. each. 


series includes examples of all styles, from the classic tragedies of 
Racine to the sparkling comedies of Labiche. 33 titles. 1s. each. 


EPISODES MEMORABLES DE L’HISTOIRE DE 
FRANCE. General Editor, Lours A. BARBÉ, B.A., Officier 
d’Academie. With Introduction, Biographical Footnotes, and 
Vocabulary. 10 titles. 1s. each. 


PETITS CONTES POUR LES ENFANTS. With 
Questionnaire, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 9 titles. 6d. each. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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co-ordination and free circulation in rural areas, but 
nothing is being done for these urban areas where, 
owing to unemployment, the need is far greater. The 
township of Llwnypia is said to possess the only public 
lending library in the upper Rhondda Valley. It will not 
surprise those who are acquainted with the tragic indus- 
trial gloom of this area, to hear that, when it was 
known recently that thousands of books had arrived 
` from the Cardiff and Birmingham Public Libraries, 
there was such a stampede of children to the library 
that a band of voluntary assistants had to be engaged. 


THE relations between the Scottish Leaving Certi- 

ficate Examination and the Preliminary Examina- 
tion of the Universities have again been under discussion. 
At a recent joint conference in Perth 
some progress seems to have been made 
towards a satisfactory agreement, and 
the General Council of Edinburgh 
University had the matter under review 
at its statutory half-yearly meeting. Some sensible 
arrangement is very desirable. It seems a pity that two 
separate and costly sets of machinery should be employed 
where one would be quite sufficient. The Leaving 
Certificate is wider in scope than the ‘ Prelim.” in that 
it not only tests ripeness for university study, but serves 
as well to mark the completion of a well-balanced 
secondary education. The “ Prelim.,”’ narrower in 
scope, is also different in type, in that it is based on 
set books and thus lends itself to unscholarly cramming. 
It was instituted in 1892, when the Leaving Certificate 
Examination had already been in existence for four 
years, and many people felt at the time that the 
“ Prelim.” should never have been established, but that 
the opportunity should have been seized to bring the 
secondary schools and the University into more intimate 
relations. As it stands, a considerable number of pupils 
who seek to enter the University give themselves a 
double chance by sitting both examinations, and it not 
infrequently happens that pupils who have failed to 
achieve their Leaving Certificate contrive to pass the 
Preliminary Examination and so enter the University. 
The arrangement now being put forward is that in the 
Spring “ Prelim.” the papers should be identical with 
those set in the Leaving Certificate, the Universities 
Entrance Board continuing as in the past to set the 
autumn examination. The proposals do not entirely 
meet the situation, but they go some way towards it, 
and it is to be hoped they will be accepted by the parties 
concerned. 


“THE unemployment situation among Scottish teachers 
is still exciting attention. If the arrangements 
resolved upon by the National Committee for the Train- 
ing of Teachers are carried out in the 
coming session, about one-third of the 
technically qualified applicants for 
training will be rejected. This is a 
serious situation and opinions about its wisdom are 
sharply divided. The great majority of the entrants 
are university graduates, and it will be very difficult 
to distinguish amongst them the relative value of 
different degrees, or of degrees gained in different 
universities. About a fourth of the entrants come direct 
from secondary schools on the strength of a Leaving 
Certificate. These candidates are required to undergo 
a three years’ course of training, whereas a single year 
is deemed enough for the graduate. The Educational 


The Scottish 
Universities’ 
Preliminary 
Examination. 


Scottish 
Teachers and 
Unemployment. 


Institute of Scotland would like to take advantage of 
the situation by confining training to graduates and 
cutting off the students who come direct from the 
schools. 


“THE policy of ‘‘ graduates only ” has long been advo- 
cated by the Institute, and the present opportunity 
seems a very suitable one for realizing this aim. It has 
to be remembered, however, that the 

“ Graduates Only.” graduate passing out of the college with 
one year’s training is, as a rule, not 

too well equipped to deal with practical subjects like 
drawing, needlework, and handwork. The non-graduate 
student, on the other hand, with three, or, in a consider- 
able number of cases, four years’ training, 1s much better 
fitted to undertake such work. Of course the graduate 
is not without certain compensating advantages, but 
it must be admitted that the degree course of the pro- 
spective teacher is not always discreetly planned and 
frequently leaves out of account subjects of fundamental 
importance in his professional career. Itis not impossible 
to reconcile both points of view. The way out would 
seem to lie in the encouragement of “ concurrent ” 
courses. This policy has the cordial approval of the 
training authorities, and it is to be hoped the teaching 
profession will support it. Such a course would extend 
over four years, thus providing more opportunities for 
teaching and practical studies. It would normally lead 
to a university degree, but not necessarily. It would 
still be open to a student to take certain university classes 
without completing a degree course, the time thus gained 
being devoted to more intensive professional work at 
the training college. One signal advantage of this arrange- 
ment would be the disappearance of the present regret- 
table distinction in salary between graduate and 
non-graduate. 


N the Universities Review for April, published by the 
Association of University Teachers, the discussion on 
“ What is wrong with the Modern Universities? ” is 
continued in articles by Prof. F. A. 
Cavenagh and Mr. J. F. Duff. Prof. 
Cavenagh quotes Mr. H. G. Wells's 
warning that “ the break-up of universities may be at 
hand in their very phase of maximum expansion ; the 
undergraduate body may melt away quite suddenly.” 
He is especially concerned to defend the education 
departments of the modern universities, claiming that 
a large amount of valuable work, psychological and his- 
torical, has issued from these departments. “‘ Within 
the last thirty years or so, educational theory has been 
transformed ; education is on the way to becoming an 
accredited science, and in this progress the universities 
have played a worthy part.” Mr. Duff suggests that 
more care should be taken in the right choice of course 
and that more attention should be given to social 
efficiency in contrast with intellectual efficiency. It is 
not merely a question of economic position which gives 
the preference to Oxford and Cambridge graduates. 
The presidential address to the Association, by 
Prof. Tattersall, of Cardiff, reprinted in the same 
number, suggests that students should be divided into 
groups, each under a moral tutor, to whom the student 
could appeal for help and advice. 


Modern 
Universities 


HE science of economics is becoming so compli- 
cated that the layman, even the politician, 1s 


nervous of expressing views without expert advice. 
(Continued on page 404) 
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PROBLEMS 


OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Series for 1932 consists of twelve Articles dealing 
with certain special problems connected with Secondary 


Education 


January, 1932. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. H. Cradock- 
Watson, M.A., formerly Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School 
Great Crosby, Liverpool 


February, 1932. TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. By Sir Michael E. Sadler, C.B., K.C.S.I., M.A., Master 
of University College, Oxford. 


March, 1932. SCHOOL INSPECTION, ITS ORIGIN, ITS AIMS 
AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. By Mr. W. Edwards, M.A., LL.D 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, and later Chief Inspector and 
Examining Secretary to the Central Welsh Board 


April, 1932. REGISTRATION and PROFESSIONAL UNITY 
By Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers 


May, 1932. HOME WORK. By Mr. W. H. Barber, B.A., LL.D 
formerly Headmaster of The Modern School, Leeds 


June, 1932. INFLUX OF THE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDER. FREE 
PLACES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Mr. Charles W 
Bailey, M.A., Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpool 


July, 1932. SALARY SCALES, EMOLUMENTS, and FAMILY 
ENDOWMENTS. By Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., M.A., formerly 
Headmaster, Owen’s School, Islington 


August, 1932. EXAMINATIONS. By Mr. R. Cary Gilson, M.A 
formerly Headmaster, King Edward VI’s High School, Birmingham 


September, 1932. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Professor 
F. A. Cavenagh, M.A., University College, Swansea. 


October, 1932. THE COST OF EDUCATION. By Mr. S. H. 
Foot, M.A., Eastbourne College. 


November 1932 SCHOOL DUTIES. By Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, 
M.A., formerly Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby; 
Liverpool 

December, 1932. THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM. By Mr 
P. W. H. Abbott, B.A., Headmaster, The Polytechnic, Regent Street 
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But an incident described in a leading article in The 
Times is surely without parallel. Two 
American politicians, Governor Roose- 
velt and ex-Governor Smith, delivered 
political speeches which spoke in one voice. An em- 
barrassing position was resolved by the discovery that 
each politician had consulted a Professor of Economics 
of Columbia University, and that the two professors were 
friends who made a practice of exchanging notes. This 
incident should raise the stock of university professors, 
not always valued by politicians. Clemenceau said 
there was nothing more ludicrous in the world than a 
scholar. He was referring no doubt to “ babbling 
sophists,’’ despised even by Mark Pattison. The 
modern university professor is of different mettle. 
Increasingly his advice is sought to diagnose the baffling 
problems of modern life. 


Advice on 
Economics. 


So of the educational history of the first 

decades of the nineteenth century will not be sur- 
prised to learn that the reforming hand is at work in an 
attempt to reorganize “ The National 
Society for Promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Church of England,” established in 1817. The proposal 
to create a central council for religious education on a 
wider basis, was commended at the annual meeting by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Although based on pro- 
longed discussions, it has not met with unanimous 
approval. Lord Gorell, a Vice-President of the Society, 
supported the Archbishop’s plea for reform, urging 
that the world had changed and that by rejection of the 
scheme the Society would become one of many private 
societies rather than an official authority on religious 
education. The Bishop of Lewes, voicing the opposi- 
tion, said there was some apprehension about the position 
of Church schools and the principle of dual control. 
They had, however, found a formula which it was hoped 
would provide the necessary safeguards. 


National 
Society. 


HE back of the universities and their Matriculation 
examinations must indeed be broad to bear all the 
flagellations to which they are subject. Mr. F. Mander, 
Secretary of the National Union of 

epee Students, addressing the Faculty of 

` Teachers of Commerce at Leamington, 

condemned Matriculation examinations as a preparation 
for commerce, suggesting as an alternative a “ national 
certificate in commerce.” May we remind Mr. Mander 
that it is business men and not the universities who 
have selected the Matriculation examination as the pass- 
port tocommerce? If Mr. Mander had to select between 
two boys in other respects of equal qualifications, one of 
whom had passed the Matriculation examination and 
the other had failed, he would select the one who had 
passed this examination. That is the problem presented 
every day to the heads of banks and city offices. The 
“ content ” of an examination is less important at this age 
than its value as a test of intelligence and perseverance. 


T one time it seemed likely that the question of 
applying the principle of making a special allow- 

ance for family responsibilities would be considered 
sympathetically by the teaching pro- 
fession. The women’s associations in 
particular appeared to view the pro- 
posal favourably, partly, no doubt, because the setting 


Family 
Allowances. 
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up of a basic scale with additional family allowances 
would, it was thought, be a concession to the view that 
such basic rates should be the same for both men and 
women. But after due consideration the proposal finds 
little favour among the teachers’ associations. The 
advocates of the proposal point out that it has been 
adopted on the Continent, but in reply it is said that 
salaries there are already so low that they cannot go 
lower and attract recruits of any quality. There would 
probably be less opposition if the scheme were univer- 
sally applied, or even if all government and municipal 
employees were to be included. But as it is there is a 
distinct prejudice against ‘‘ trying it on the dog,” for 
it is feared that professional standards would be still 
further lowered. Even the women teachers are less 
whole-heartedly in favour than they were previously. 
It seems then that the proposal to make these allow- 
ances part of a new Burnham Settlement may be 
regarded as dead. After all, an extension of the allow- 
ances made under the Income-Tax Acts would probably 
go a long way towards providing the necessary relief. 


M R. J. L. HAMMOND contributes a striking article on 

“The Teacher in Modern Life” to the issue of 
The Spectator for April 16. He points out, to begin with, 
that in the nineteenth century we tried 
to build up a civilization on the plan of 
making everything depend on the 
possession of money, whereas to-day 
even the poorest man can hear good music, see good 
pictures and read good literature. We are now trying 
to build up a civilization in which want of money shall 
not cut people off from the pleasures and interests that 
make the difference between civilized and barbarous 
society. But the old spirit is not yet dead, and nothing 
showed better how it persists than the proposal of the 
Economy Committee last year to cut teachers’ salaries 
by 15 per cent. (Mr. Hammond has forgotten that the 
May Committee proposed a 20 per cent cut.) That 
Committce merely looked at the improvement that had 
come over the salaries and conditions of teachers in the 
last few years and saw the opportunity for a drastic cut. 
But it was still thinking of the teacher as he was thought 
of during the last century. In the philosophy of the 
Industrial Revolution the teacher was despised because 
he was regarded as the person who gave boys and girls 
just enough instruction to make them clerks and artisans. 
He was merely a means of production, and to many a 
means of doubtful value. 


The aaa 
n 
Modern Life: 


M R. HAMMOND goes on to say that as culture was 
not related to common life, the functions of the 
teacher were modest and limited. The education of the 
poor had never escaped the traditions 


Evil of the factory school, when the man or 
poetom woman who taught was the man or 


Profession. woman who was disabled mentally or 


bodily for every other task. People of 
60 to-day can remember villages where the schoolmaster 
used to be summoned to the vicarage to wait at a dinner 
party. But in modern conditions the teacher is the 
most important person in the community. For it is his 
function above all to teach people to enjoy their leisure, 
and to find happiness outside acquisition, including 
the highest happiness of all, so well described by 
Mr. Desmond McCarthy as “ the sense of sharing a 
(Continued on page 406) 
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Nouveau Lexique. ByH. N. Apar, M.A. 
l. FRENCH-ENGLISH. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 2s.6d. 
| li. ENGLISH-FRENOH, 768 pages. 6s. 


Parts land II in one volume. 7s. 6d. 


“When we compare it with even the best of its predecessors we cannot 
but notice its superiority.” —The Journal of Education. 


A Test-Book of French 


Compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PayNE. Word-Lists, Phrases, 
&c., for Examination Candidates. Handy format. 1s. 


New Term French Texts 


Readable Tales, with Pictures and full Vocabulary. Stiff 
Covers, 9d. Cloth Limp, 18. each. 


1. MES COPAINS ANGLAIS 
2. LES AMIS DE CHICOT (Sequel to No. 1) 
3. LE TRÉSOR DU CAPITAINE MANCHOT 
4. ‘‘VIVE LA NASSOVIE !”’ 
5. UN SECRET DU DESERT 
6. LA BOURSE OU LA VIE 
“A very interesting series on somewhat new lines, and at a very 


modest price. . .. In all of them there is plenty of action which will 
hold the attention of a class.""—The Journal of Education. 


New Term German Texts 
With Pictures and full Vocabulary. Cloth Limp, 1s. 6d. 
each. 


1. DER SCHATZ DES KAPITANS MANCHOT 
2. HES LEBE NASSOVIEN 1°! 

3. REICHTUM DER ERDE 

4. GELD ODER LEBEN 
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By Prof. S. MANGHAM and Prof. W. RAE SHERRIFFS. 


A First Biology 


192 pages. 28. 6d. Introductory, and companion 


A Second Biology 


384 pages. 6s. Completing the Course to School 
Certificate. Profusely illustrated with new, syste- 
matic figures. The broad treatment and up-to-date 
detail render these books most valuable for an in- 
telligent grasp of the subject. 


Chemical Composition 


An Account of the Methods by which Atomic Weights 
and Molecular Formulae have been determined. By 
A. K. Goarp, M.A., Ph.D. Se. 


The Properties of Matter 


By W. H. Spikes, B.A. For VI Form syllabus in 
Physics, with numerous diagrams, 48. 


Plant and Flower Forms 


By E. J. G. Ktrxwoop, B.Sc. Second Impres- 
sion, Revised, of this well-known work. 7e. 6d. 


Chemical Analysis 


By D. B. Brics, M.A., F.LC., F.C.S. For Higher 
Cert., &c., 68. Or separately, Qualitative Analysis, 
3s. 6d. Quantitative Analysis, 3e. 6d. 


Algebraic Geometry 


Second Edition. Revised and much Enlarged. By 
M. P. MESHENBERG. With Answers. Cloth, 3e. 6d. 


44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 55 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year's subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 47 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone: Museum 2327) 


THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study 


for Teachers of Handicraft. 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIAL 
HIST 


AND 
ECONOMIC ORY, CRAFT HISTORY, 
DECORATIVE WOODWORK & WOOD-FINISHIN 


ART METAL-WORK, 
will be held at LYTHAM ST. ANNES, 
JULY 30 to AUGUST 13, 1932 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Piace, RUGBY. 


The Journal of Education 
JULY, 1932 


Advertisements should reach 
the office by June 20, 1932 


Mr. R. F. CHOLMELEY, ¢&=- 


formerly Headmaster Owen's School, Islington 


writes in this number on 


SALARY SCALES, EMOLUMENTS 
and FAMILY ENDOWMENTS 


Prof. F. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., will lecture and conduct Seminars, 
assisted by a staff of experts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 
Courses in preparation for the Diploma Examination of the College, these 
ean commenced oe hig ee 
particulars from *“ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,” Tutorial Course, 124 B 
Road, London, 8.W. 1. ores 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, 
E.C.4 
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contemplative attitude to the whole of life.” The pro- 
vision and improvement of common amenities are only 
possible if a great deal of voluntary work is done by 
persons who have a public spirit, educated taste and a 
sense of the importance of these amenities. Of all 
economies none is quite so dangerous to the welfare of 
the whole community as the economy which in a world 
using the wireless, the cinema, the village institute, the 
village drama, and all the other resources of modern life, 
keeps a view of the teacher and of his needs and functions 
which belongs to the world of Lancaster and Bell. Our 
hearty thanks are due to Mr. Hammond for stating 
the case so well, especially at a time when the unfairness 
of the May Report is still unrepudiated and is even 
applauded by people who ought to know better. 


HE current series of broadcasts to schools includes 

courses in elementary hygiene (“ Your Body 
Every Day ”) by Prof. Winifred Cullis; World History, 
by Mr. J. A. White; Rural Science, 
by Sir John Russell and Mr. C. E. 
Hudson ; Music, by Sir Walford Davies; 
and French, by M. Stéphan. Schools which avail 
themselves of these talks will find the corresponding 
pamphlets, issued at a penny each, a great advantage. 
For adults, a series of talks on Britain and the Modern 
World Order, by Mr. J. L. Hammond and Prof. A. J. 
Toynbee is being broadcast, and a very good pamphlet 
is issued to accompany these talks (post free from the 
B.B.C. for fivepence). In a wide sense, of course, all 
the work of the B.B.C. is educational. We have, for 
example, talks on cookery, the care of children, domestic 
budgets, gardening and farming, as well as music and 
the drama. We notice that certain persons who have 
got on in the world are to explain how they did it. 
This also is presumably meant to be educational, 
though we doubt whether they really know how they 


Broadcasting. 


did it, or whether they would explain fully even if they | 


did know. But no doubt they will be amusing. 


POROBABEY. few people at the present time would be 
inclined to dispute the statement that the attitude 
of nations towards one another is profoundly influenced 

by what the children at school learn 


School Text- about other nations than their own. 


Ps seer poe Much of what they learn is gathered 
Relations. from textbooks, and especially text- 


books on history ; and most of us can 
recall vividly the twist and bias that were imparted to 
us by well-meaning but misguided writers, who thought 
it their duty to inculcate incidentally something that 
they deemed to be patriotism. Slowly, we fear very 
slowly, the most advanced nations are realizing that 
there is a false as well as a true patriotism, and that 
the former is far commoner than the latter. The League 
of Nations International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation is responsible for an investigation and a 
report on “ The Revision of School Textbooks con- 
taining passages prejudicial to mutual understanding 
between Nations.” The report, which deals with the 
subject comprehensively, and gives the material facts 
about no fewer than thirty-six countries, should be 
widely circulated. We hope that an English translation 
of the French original will soon appear. It is rather 
curious that information is given as to where the report 
may be obtained in Paris, Leipzig, The Hague, Boston, 
and Tokio—but not London. 


ve 


[ae formation of a textbook library for the use of 

teachers has often been mooted. This may appear 
to be primarily the concern of the educational publishers, 
but apparently the machinery for joint 
action 1s wanting. The new National 
Library for Students in Bloomsbury 
might, it has been suggested, include a textbook library, 
both a central repository and a clearing house for county 
libraries. Existing machinery, including the gift of 
specimen textbooks, a matter in which publishers have 
always been generous, and the reviewing of textbooks in 
educational reviews, is clearly inadequate. For our part, 
we must confess our inability to deal adequately with 
the vast output of textbooks in our review columns. 
If the proposed library could not attempt a critical 
review of new textbooks, it might publish a bibliography 
at regular intervals. 


A Textbook 
Library. 


\ Ñ TE are glad to note that the Association of Educa- 
tion Committees has, in a letter addressed to all 
Members of Parliament referring to a further com- 
munication sent to the Home Secretary, 

Shifting the i : ee 
Burden. expressed the growing alarm experienced 

by local education authorities at the 
tendencies, which are becoming more and more apparent, 
to transfer expenditure from the Imperial Exchequer to 
local rates. The Association is particularly anxious about 
the effect of certain sections of the Children and Young 
Persons Bill, which provide that expenses incurred under 
this Act by a local education authority for elementary 
education shall be defrayed as expenses of elementary 
education under the Act of 1921. It is represented that 
this is too vague, and that the Bill should state quite 
clearly what proportion of the new expenditure to be 
imposed on local education authorities shall be met by 
Parliamentary grant. The letter adds that the Associa- 
tion fears that out of every {100 of new expenditure 
to be incurred, £80 will be drawn from local rates, and 
further reminds the Home Secretary that reductions in 
the cost of education due to the cut in salaries have 
relieved the imperial exchequer but not, to any appre- 
ciable extent, local rates. The protest is a timely one 
and we trust that it will receive serious consideration. 


| fs these days of enforced economy it is refreshing to 

learn that wooden-framed school buildings can be 
erected at a third of the cost of brick buildings. The 
President of the Board of Education, 
Sir Donald Maclean, opened at Lowes- 
toft a new senior school and an exten- 
sion of another school built on the new method. The 
Board, he said, did not wish schools to be conducted 
in wooden shanties. “It was nothing of the sort, and 
this school was an excellent example of what could be 
done.” The Board was willing to approve schools built 
in this way and to recognize them as part of the per- 
manent school supply. Schools, he urged, were not so 
much monuments to posterity as buildings fitted 
economically and thoroughly well adapted to modern 
needs at the least possible cost. This seems to be 
sound doctrine. Progress in building and in education 
is so rapid that schools soon become out of date. Capital 
expenditure must of course be considered in relation to 
cost of repairs. Although capital expenditure can be 
spread over a number of years as regards the ratepayers, 
there are drastic reasons why at the present time it 
should be reduced to the minimum. 


Cost of School 
Buildings. 
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ENGLISH 


A FIRST COURSE IN PRECIS WRITING. By T. W. 
Moles, B.A., B.Sc. Second Impression. 28. 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 
THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH. A two years’ 
course for Junior Forms. In Two Parts. 1s. 6d. each 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 28. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18. gd. 
A SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 38. 6d. 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH PRACTICE. 
Third Revised Edition 38. 6d. 


ENGLISH WORDS AND THEIR USES. IS. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 2s. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By E. E. 
Kitchener, M.A. Fourth Impression. 18. gd. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


COURS MODERNE. By J. Ascher, B.A., and H. A. 
Hatfield, M.A. 38. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
By C. L. A. Bonne, B-és-L., and S. Tindall, M.A. Second 


Impression. 2s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONS EN CLASSE. By W. M. Poole, 
M.A. Part I, 1s. 6d. ; Complete, 3s. 6d. 
UNE CINQUANTAINE DE MORCEAUX DE POESIE 
FRANCAISE, By A. E. Delepine. 18. 6d. 
FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By A. E. Orton, B.A., and 
L. G. Sach, M.A. Second Impression. 38. 6d. 
CLASSICS 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE. By G. A. Morrison, 
M.A., LL.D. A three or four years’ course. Part I, 
28. 6d. Part II, 3s. Part III, ready shortly. 


LATIN TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. By T. D. Hall, 
M.A. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 18. 9d. 


LIMEN. By C. F. Walters, M.A., and R. S. Conway, 
F.B.A., Litt.D. A First Latin Book. 48. 
A FIRST LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By A. C. 
Ainger, M.A. 38. 
MURRAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. Edited by G. B. 
Grundy, M.A., D.Litt. gs. 


DEIGMA. By C. F. Walters, M.A., and R. S. Conway, 
F.B.A., Litt.D. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Biographical 
History. By Victor Cohen, M.A. School Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Specially bound edition, with gilt lettering, 8s. 6d. nct. 
EUROPE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE, 1494-1914. 
By S. Reed Brett, M.A. In Two Parts: 1494-1789 and 
1789-1914. $s. cach 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By B. M. Ryffel. 38. 6d. 
SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Netta 
Syrett. 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1789-1920. By Sir Richard 
Lodge, LL.D., and D. B. Horn, M.A 78. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1870-1920. By D. B. Horn, 
M.A. Supplement to “ Students’ Modern Europe.” 4s. 6d. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE WORLD. By H.G. 
Hutchinson, B.A. 3 volumes. 38. 6d. cach 


THE OLD WORLD STORY FOR YOUNG READERS. 
By H. G. Hutchinson, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Lynn 
Thorndike, Ph.D. 218. net 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY. By G. H. J. 
Adlam, M.A., B.Sc. Second Impression. 4s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc. 


6s. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED 
STUDENTS. By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. For Students of Hygiene 
and Housccraft. By C. M. Taylor, M.A. 38. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ BOOK. Experiments 
selected from “‘ The School Science Review.” Part I, 
Physics, 78. 6d. net. Part II, Chemistry and Biology, 
7s. 6d. net 
PHYSICS. By W. J. R. Calvert. Vol. I, Mechanics, Heat 
and Heat Engines, 3s. 6d. Vol. II, Sound, 3s. Vol. III, 
Light, 38s. Vol. IV, Magnetism and Electricity, 4s. 


LIGHT. By V. T. Saunders, M.A. Second Impression. 6s. 
PERIODIC LAW CHART. By W. H. Barrett, M.A. 


Size 6 ft. by 2 ft. 2in. In three styles, 58. 6d. net, gs. 6d. 
net, and rss. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICS 


TEST PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. By W. Smith, B.Sc. 
In Two Parts. gd. each 
A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By T. C. Batten, B.Sc., and 
M. W. Brown, B.A. Part I, 38. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Part II, 48. 6d. With Answers, ss. 

A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ALGEBRA. Consisting of 
selected chapters from “ A School Algebra.” 5s. With 
Answers, 5s. 6d. 


50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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Vacation Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE.—The National Council 
for Maternity and Child Welfare has issued the programme of the 
National Conference to be held in the Guildhall, London, E.C., 
on July 4, 5 and 6. Copies may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

* k ~ 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS IN TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—This 
‘Congress is to be held at Brussels from September 26 to 28 
inclusive. The following questions will be considered : Termino- 
logy, Professional Orientation, Professional Courses, Means to 
be used as a help for professional men coming from schools to 
improve their general and technical formation in the limits of 
the profession. Details and application forms may be obtained 
from the International Board of Technical Education, 2 Place 
de la Bourse, Paris (ir). 

+ * * 

GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL.—The Annual School will be 
held at Barry, from August I to 27. In addition to the courses 
in handicrafts, needlecrafts, and physical training, special courses 
of lectures will be given as follow: Methods of Instruction in 
International Relations; The Teaching of Welsh; Welsh 
Literature; Speech Training and Poetry Speaking; A 
“* Refresher ” Course. Hostel and camp accommodation will 
be available, for a limited number, as in former years. A 
descriptive booklet will be forwarded on application to the 
Director of Education, County Hall, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 

* * * 


Music.—tThe fifty-sixth Annual Holiday Course for Music 
Teachers will be held on July 26 to August 11 at the College 
Buildings, Earlham Hall, Forest Gate, E.7. The following 
subjects are offered in the course: The Art of Teaching Class- 
Singing ; Sight-Singing from both Notations (Sol-fa and Staff) ; 
Voice Training ; Ear Training ; Harmony; Form; Expression ; 
Musical History ; Counterpoint; Orchestration. The classes 
afford preparation for the School Teachers’ Music Certificate 
of the College, as well as for the Associateship (A.T.S.C.) and 
Licentiateship (L.T.S.C.) Diplomas. Application should be 
made to the Secretary, The Tonic Sol-fa College, 26 Blooms- 

bury Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Y * + * 

VACATION COURSE FOR FOREIGNERS AT MUNSTER.—The 
University of Miinster is holding a summer Course from July 17 
to August 6 in this picturesque capital of Westphalia. In the 
towns of Westphalia the spoken language is pure, differing 
little from the written. It is, therefore, appropriate that a 
‘particular feature of the course will be the special attention 
given to the study of the German language, small groups being 
formed for this purpose. In addition, students will be given an 
insight into the conditions of German life, both past and present, 
and the main problems of present-day Germany will be dis- 
cussed. Full details may be had on application to the Geschäfts- 
stelle der Ferienkurse der Universitat Miinster i. W., Domplatz 
20 p. 

x * of 

COURSE ON LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND PEACE.—The Inter- 
national Bureau of Education is holding, from July 25 to 30, its 
fifth special course on the subject of ‘‘ How to Spread Information 
Concerning the League of Nations and to Develop the Spirit 
of International Co-operation.” The Course immediately pre- 
-cedes the Nice Congress and is intended particularly for edu- 
cationists of all kinds. Lectures will be given on the functions 
of the chief international organizations at Geneva, and courses 
on psychology as applied to education for peace and the best 
methods to be employed in such instruction will form part of the 
programme. The Bureau is appealing to the various Govern- 
ments to send bursars to the course. Detailed information 
may be obtained from the Bureau of International Education, 44 
rue des Maraichers, Geneva. 

KJ * * 

BINGLEY VACATION CouRsE.—The Annual Residential Vaca- 
tion Course for men and women teachers will be held at the 
Training College, Bingley, Yorkshire, from July 27 to August 10, 
1932. The Course is designed to meet the requirements of 
teachers generally, but the needs of those who teach, or expect 
to teach, children over the age of 11, will receive particular 
attention. The following subjects will be included in the Course : 
Senior Schools ; Junior Schools : Infants’ and Nursery Schools ; 
English; History; Religious Subjects; Biology; Music; 
Bookbinding ; Organized Games. Each teacher in attendance 

(Continued on page 410) 
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New 
Oxford Books 


Oxford Class Books of 
History 


Simply and pleasantly written, this new 
series is delightfully illustrated and up to 
date in matters of scholarship. 


JUNIOR SERIES 
Paper, 9d. Limp cloth, ıs. 


Book 1a. Boys and Girls of Long Ago. 
» Ib. Hero Tales. 
» 2a. Stories of the Greeks and Persians. 
», 2b. Heroes and Heroines of Rome. 
» 3a. Saints and Kings. 
» 3b. Stories of the Middle Ages. 
» 4a. Stories of Early Modern Times. 
» 4b. Stories of Later Modern Times. 


SENIOR SERIES 


Books I and II. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth 
boards, 1s. 9d. 


Book III. Limp cloth, ıs. 
boards, 2s. 


Book IV. Cloth boards, 3s. 

I. Early and Middle Ages (to 1485). 
II, Early Modern History (1485-1715). 
II. Modern Times (1715-1930). 
IV. The Story of the British Peoples. 


The World-wide Geographies 


By Jasper H. Stembridge, formerly Geo- 
graphy Master at Denstone. 


Books I and II. Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. Cloth 
boards, 2s. 


Books III and IV. Limp cloth, 2s. Cloth 
boards, 2s. 3d. 


Book V. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Cloth boards, 
2s. od. 


gd. Cloth 


I. Seeing the World. Fourth Impression. 
II. Peoples and Homes of Other Lands. Fourth 
mpression. 
Ill. Exploring the British Isles. Fifth Impression. 
IV. The World we Live in. Fourth Impression. 
V. North and South America. Second Impression. 


Books VI-VIII in preparation 


A Master writes: “I have not seen a more sensible or 
useful Geography anywhere. It is admirable in format and 
arrangement; the illustrations are illustrations and not just 
pictures; the treatment is delightfully intimate and sug- 
gestive; the exercises and general application are just what 
is best calculated to clinch and make worth while what has 
been taken. I am very enthusiastic about these books.” 


Oxford University Press 


WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FUNDAMENTAL EXPERIMENTS 
IN CHEMISTRY 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
Lecture and Class Experiments to establish Chemical Laws and to confirm the Atomic Theory 
By E. D. Gopparp, B.Sc., F.I.C., 
Science Master, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith 
160 pages. 32 diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


A clearly written description, illustrated by excellent diagrams, of the methods and technique employed 

by the author with his own classes in carrying out fundamental expcriments to establish the Atomic Theory. 

The book renders possible an intelligible presentation of the subject to secondary school pupils. Only 
ordinary manipulative skill is required for carrying out the experiments described. 


Prospectus on application 


FIRST IDEAS IN THE CALCULUS 


By L. CrosLanp, B.Sc., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Ulverston Grammar School 
144 pages. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


This course makes possible and practicable the introduction of the Calculus in the Fourth and Fifth Forms 

of Secondary Schools and at the end of the two years’ course in Technical Schools. It presupposes 

only the ability to draw simple graphs, and the realization that a straight line graph denotes uniform 
variation. 


SCHOOL TRIGONOMETRY 


By B. A. Howarp, M.A., 
Headmaster, Addey and Stanhope School 
180 pages. Cloth. 3s. 

A book that will prove particularly useful in those schools where 

1. Numerical trigonometry is introduced into the mathematical course at an early stage ; 

2. Increasing attention is given to graphical work ; 

3. The formal side of trigonometry, though not neglected, is postponed until later in the 

course. 


First Ideas of Trigonometry (1s. 9d.), the first part of School Trigonometry is obtainable separately. In view of the 

change in the syllabus for the London General School Certificate (1933), by which alternative questions in trigonometry will 

be set on the Arithmetic paper, First Ideas of Trigonometry will be of special intercst to teachers presenting candidates 
for that examination. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of “ First Ideas in the Calculus”? and (or) “* School Trigonometry”? 
from teachers who wish to examine them with a view to class use. As “ Fundamental Experiments in Chemistry” is intended solely for 
teachers, applications for a specimen copy of that book cannot be entertained. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 QUEEN SQUARE : LONDON : W.C.1 
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will have a private bed-sitting room. Fee, including board, 
residence and tuition, £5 12s. 6d. Particulars will be forwarded 
free on application to the Education Officer, County Hall, 
Wakefield, Yorks. 


* * 4 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—A Summer School is to be held 
during the first fortnight of August at the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath. The course is specially designed for stage pro- 
ducers, members of the educational profession who are encourag- 
ing the study of drama in schools, professional actors, leaders of 
clubs and institutes, social and church workers, and all students 
of drama. Special attention will be given to stage-setting, 
lighting, design, and modern decorative methods which may 
be applied to community theatres, school halls, institute rooms, 
and by all those undertaking their own staging. All kindred 
arts of the stage, such as elocution, stage technique, gesture, 
mime, deportment, and dance will also be studied, and indi- 
vidual tuition will be given to each member. 

* kd * 


VACATION CouRSES IN FRANCE.—The Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Frangaises has gathered together in an 
illustrated pamphlet the main points relating to vacation courses 
for foreign students organized by French universities. These 
courses will be held at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre (University of 
Toulouse), Besançon (University of Besancon), Biarritz (Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux), Boulogne-sur-Mer (University of Lille), 
Clermont-Ferrand (University of Clermont), Dijon (University 
of Dijon), Grenoble (University of Grenoble), Nancy (University 
of Nancy), Paris (University of Paris), La Rochelle (University 
of Poitiers), Saint-Jean-de-Luz (University of Bordeaux), 
Saint-Servan-sur-Mer (University of Rennes), Strasbourg (Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg), Tours (University of Poitiers), and Vichy 
(University of Clermont). English correspondents may obtain 
a copy of this pamphlet free of charge from the French Uni- 
versities Office, 3 Cromwell Gardens, London, S.W.7. This 
office will also issue vouchers entitling students to reduced return 
tickets available for three months. The pamphlet contains the 
addresses of the various Course Secretaries who, on application, 
will recommend suitable accommodation. 

* * * 


SECONDARY Epucation.—The fourteenth International Con- 
gress of the International Federation of Associations of Secondary 
Teachers is being held at Haberdasher’s Hall, Gresham Street, 
E.C., from July 18 to 24. The President of the Board of Edu- 
cation will welcome the delegates at the opening ceremony at 
the Guildhall. The subjects of the Conference are: Out-of- 
School Activities and their Place in Secondary School Organi- 
zation; The Professional Training of the Secondary Teacher 
(preliminary discussion preparatory to the 1933 Congress) ; 
Report on Improvements which have taken place during the 
School Year 1931-32 in Secondary School Buildings and Equip- 
ment from the points of view of Teaching, Aesthetics and 
Hygiene ; the Relations between the International Federation 
of Associations of Secondary Teachers and other International 
Associations. The programme includes receptions by the 
University of London and the Federation of University Women, 
a garden party at Hampton Court, and visits to Oxford, Eton, 
Harrow, Cambridge, Winchester, Greenwich, &c. Further 
details may be obtained from the Organizing Committee, 29 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. | 


* * * 


_ Besangon.—The Holiday Courses (French language and 
literature) at Besançon have been reorganized. Under the title 
of Institut de Langue et de Civilization Françaises, they now 
form an integral part of the Faculty of Letters. There are three 
responsible ‘‘ directeurs,” of whom at least one will be always 
in evidence. An important place is given to the study of 
phonetics, idiomatic expression, vocabulary, translation, explana- 
tion of texts and lectures. All the university lectures of the 
academic year can be taken for a modest fee. Besangon-les- 
Bains, the centre of a great tourist region, is an historic town 
situated amidst magnificent scenery. The town has interesting 
remains of three civilizations (Roman, Spanish, French), and 
its university dates back 500 years. There are numerous sports 
and diversions—open-air concerts, dancing, swimming, boating, 
tennis. The new students’ hostel (130 bedrooms) or “‘ Students’ 
Palace,” as it is termed, is being formally inaugurated on July 3 
in the presence of the French President and the Minister of 
Education. This fine building is fitted with every modern 
convenience, and offers the maximum of comfort (with or without 
full board) at a very low price. Accommodation can also be 
obtained with French families. Monsieur Seignier (Secrétaire 
de Facultés) will give further information. 
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A BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 
Selected by J. C. Smith, editor of A Book 
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of Verse for Boys and Girls. Pp. 64. Is. 
PRAYERS AND HYMNS FOR My, 
LITTLE CHILDREN h, 
Pp: giy is. j 
Music Edition, Songs of Praise for Little 
Children. 2s. 6d. 


This book is issued to supplement Prayers and 
Hymns for Use in Schools, already widely adopted for 
children of all ages, because some Authorities have 
expressed a desire for books specially suitable for 
younger children. The book is intended for chil- 
dren from about 4 to 7 years of age. The Hymns 
ate from Songs of Praise. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREWS 


By B. K. Rattey, Divinity Mistress at 
King Edward’s High School for Girls, 
Birmingham. Pp. 192. 2s. 9d. 


‘ There was need of a book of this kind. It is an able survey 
of the history of the Jewish religion from Moses to Herod the 
Great, and is intended to be used side by side with the Bible. 
It embodies many of the results of modern scholarship and 
should prove of distinct service to those who have found a 
literal view of the Scriptures inadequate. The many illus- 
trations add interest to a volume that is well worth the price.’ 
—The A.M.A. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF LATIN 
UNSEENS 


Selected and edited by H. A. Henderson 
and C. W. Baty. 3s. 6d. 


Three hundred and forty passages grouped into 
Three Parts: (i) Easy pieces of a fourth form type ; 
(ii) Longer passages, intended to provide a year’s 
progress for a lower fifth form; (iii) A wider selec- 
tion, composed equally of prose and verse, beginning 
with such pieces as might be found in a School 
Certificate Paper, and varied with extracts from such 
authors as Lucretius, Terence, Horace, and Tacitus. 


SCHOOL BOTANY 


By Dr. MacGregor Skene, F.L.S., Reader 
in Botany in Bristol University. Illustrated 
by Ruth Weston. Pp. 252. 3s. 6d. 


An introduction to Botany through the study of 
the structure and functions of the flowering plant. 
The book covers the ground of school work up to 
matriculation radit, 


‘Seldom, if ever, have we met with an elementa 
of botany more completely satisfying than this.’ 
of Education. 


EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY 
By Edith P. Smith, University College, 
Dundee. ıs. 6d. 


This book is one of the series A New Experimental 
Science, of which Parts I-III have already been 
published. 


OS 


textbook 
Journal 


All prices are subject to alteration without notice 


Oxford University Press 
AMEN HOUSE LONDON, E.C. 4 
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ARNOLD BOOKS FOR NEXT TERM 


A SELECTION 


* These Books are farther described on the following page 


ENGLISH 


*The Epic of Mount Everest, The Riddle of the Sands, and three 
further volumes of R. L. Stevenson have been added to Arnold’s English 
Literature Series. Unabridged. 2s. 6d. each. 

*The Touchstone Shakespeare. With Introductions, Notes, and 
Questions by Guy Boas, M.A., Headmaster, The Sloane School. Twelve 
Plays. Blue cloth, gilt, ls. 9d. or 2s. each. 

Sheridan’s Rivals, Critic, School for Scandal. Edited by Guy 
Boas, M.A. Complete, 3s., or separately, 1s. 3d. each play. 

She Stoops to Conquer. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

Jane Austen’s Novels. Connected Extracts, edited by 
Modern’ Pro, D'OYLEY. With Introduction and Synopses. 2s. 


Modern Prose 
English Diaries | Anthologies edited by ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 
English Letters 2s. 6d. each 
English Essays 


A Century of English Literature. An anthology with apprecia- 
tions from Elton’s ‘‘Survey of English Literature.” Edited by Prof. 
A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL. Four Books, 2s. 6d. each. 
I. Poetry, 1780-1830. III. Poetry, 1830 1880. 
II. Prose, 1780 -1830. IV. Prose, 1830-1880. 


The Arnold Prose Books. Each contains selections from one 
author. Twenty-four Books. Paper, dd ; cloth, Sd. 


A Book of English Prose. Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A. 2s. 
“ Third Leaders,” from The Times. 2s. 6d. 
Modern Poetry. Edited by ELIZABETH D'OyLeEy. 2s. 


The Laureate Poetry Books. Books I-VII, Miscellaneous ; Books 
VIII-XL, each containing selections from one poet. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 


Selections from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 
Illustrated. Books I and II, 2s. 6d. each. Books III and IV, 3s. 6d. each. 


*The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Old Plays for Modern Players. Edited by W. D. Parry, M.A. 2s. 
Mount Helicon. A popular 256 pp. anthology of verse. 2s. 6d. 
The Merrie England Books. Charming historical tales written 


and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED. Six Books. Is. 6d. each. 
Humorous Narratives. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Living English. By J. R. CROSSLAND. For pupils of 11-14. 
Books I and II, paper, 10d. ; cloth, Is.; IHI and IV, paper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 3d. 


*A Guide to Précis-Writing. By W. J. HALLIDAY, M.A. 2s. 


Composition from English Models. By E. J. Kenny. Book I, 
1s. 6d. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 


New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


*Arnold’s Modern French Series. An attractive set of stories by 
ee French writers, hitherto not available for schools. From 1s. 
*More Simple French Plays. By Jutta TITTERTON, M.A. 2s. 
Simple French Plays. By JuLra TITTERTON. Is. 6d. 
Certificate French Unseens. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. Is. od. 
Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 
Pas à Pas. A First French Book. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 
Second Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 6d. 


French Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 
2s. 6d. This and preceding two books form a complcte course. 


Les Pierres qui Parlent : Une Visite à Paris. By J. WoLFF. 2s. 6d. 
Maupassant : Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. 

First Lessons in French. By Mary BAGULEY. 2s. 6d. 

Scenes from Molière. Edited by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 


German Composition from German Models. By J. P. Ivens, 
M.A. . 6d. 
Arnold’s Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN 


Latin Prose Composition. By R. D. WormaLp, M.A. Anew and 
interesting School Certificate Course. About 4s. 6d. 

*Latin for Beginners. By R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. WORMALD, 
M.A. Book I, 2s. Book IT, 2s. 6d. Book III, 3s. 

Sensim. A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens. By R. D. 
WoORMALD, M.A. Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 

Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witton, M.A. 2s. 

Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2s. 

i ; Easy Extracts. 2s. 
By C. D. Orıve, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2s. 


FULL DETAILS FROM 


HISTORY 
* A Short History of the British Empire. By R. k F. Mears, B.A., 
B.Litt. Includes Irish history. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d 
A Short History of the Western World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


With many illustrations and maps. 3s. 6d 
Empires of Long Ago. By F. R. Worts, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Britain and Europe. An Introduction to History. By R.A. F. 
Mears, B.A., B.Litt. Illustrated Book I, 3s. Book II, 3s. 6d. 
*The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


Four books. With manv maps and illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 


*A Junior Social and Industrial History of England. By F. W. 
TICKNER, D.Litt. 3s. (The larger Social and Industrial History, Ts. 6d.) 


Makers of British History. Simply written biographies by 
R. B. Mowat, M.A. Illustrated. Three Books, 2s. 6d. ea 


Oman’s History of England. Complete to the end of the Great 
War, 7s. 6d. Part I (to 1603), 4s. Part II, 4s. 6d. Division I (to 1307) 
2s. 6d. II (1307-1688), 3s. III (from 1683), < 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of British History. By G. B. Smiru, M.A. Complete, 6s. 
Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603-1914. 3s. 6d. each. 


Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. B. Situ, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sedbergh School. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Modern European History. 1492-1924. By W. F. REDDAWAY, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. ae 
Elementary Civics. By C. H. Brakiston, M.A. New Edition. 

2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 


*A Progressive Geograpby. he B. TuursTon, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Five Books. For titles see next pa 

A Climograph Notebook, ıs., aad "A Notebook of Ordnance Survey 
Map-Reading. 1s. 9d. By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., 


A Text-book of Geography. By A. W. Anonas M. A. 7s. 6d. 


. MATHEMATICS 
*A Mow Junior Arithmetic. By F. A. J. Rivett, M.Sc. 


A School Arithmetic. By A. C. Jones, Ph.D., and P. H. WyYKgs, 
M.A. Also in Three Parts, 2s. each. 

Elementary Algebra. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Charterhouse. Two Parts, 8s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s. 6d. 

Geometry for Schools. By A. C. Jones. Part I, 2s. Parts II 
and III, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, 6s. 6d. 

Numerical Trigonometry. By the Rev. B. C. Morony, M.A. 33s. 

*Calculus for Schools. By R.C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., and C. V. 
DURELL, M.A. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 6s. 6d. 

PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 
* A new School Certificate Course by J. M. MOIR, M.Sc. (See 


page 413.) 
Intermediate Physics. By C. J. Smitu, Ph.D., M.Sc., D.I.C. A 
Nearly ready. 14s. net. éd 
2S. E 


new fully illustrated course. 

Science for Beginners. By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc. 

Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms. By HAYDN PRESTON, 
A.R.C.Sc., A.I.C. 1s. 9d. 

Elementary Science for Girls. By A. Royps, B.Sc. 1s. 9d. and 2s. 

The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. W. PERNARD SMITH, 

.Sc., Marlborough College. Part I, 5s. Part II, 5s. 

Light. By F. Bray, M.A. 6s. her School and Higher 

Heat. Py W. R. CALVERT, M.A. 6s. Certificates 

*Dr. E. Holmyard’s Chemistry Text-books, Inorganic and 
Organic, ve work up to Scholarship standard. 


Chemical Problems and Calculations. By R. H. Gisss, B.Sc. 
Nearly 500 examples, for Higher Certificate and University Work. 4s. 6d. 


A School Practical Chemistry. By W. H. Barrett, M.A. For 
School Certificate and Higher Certificate. 6s. 


Intermediate Practical Chemistry. By E. S. Hences, D.Sc. 5s. 

Outlines of Experimental Chemistry. By E. B. Lupram and 
H. Preston. Third Edition. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. 

Elementary Botany. By W. Watson, D.Sc. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 

*School Certificate Biology. By E. W. SHANN, B.Sc., Ph.D., and 
A. S. GILLESPIE, B.Sc. 4s. 

Manual of Human Physiology. By Sir Leonard HILL, Nis ek. 


2s. and 


F.R.S. Third Edition. Illustrated. Including experiments. 66. 
MUSIC 
Singing Class Music. This well-known series, edited by 


THOMAS F. DUNHILL, now includes nearly 300 unison and part songs, the 
majority priced at 3d. The Descant Series provides 36 traditional songs, 
with descants, prices 3d. or 4d. Write for Music Catalogue. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W.1 
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Topics and Events 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING.— The Institution 
of Electrical Engineers announces that it will -shortly award 
the following scholarships: Swan Memorial Scholarship of 
the value of {140 for one year; Duddell Scholarship of the 
annual value of £150 for three years; Ferranti Scholarship 
of the annual value of £250 for two years; and the Silvarus 
Thompson Scholarship of the value of £100 and tuition fees 
for two years. The awards are open to British subjects under 
age conditions. Details may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institution, Savoy Place, London, W.C. 2. 


+ * * 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION.— The League of Nations Union 
has published a leaflet to illustrate historically the British 
Commonwealth's unrivalled contribution to the solution of 
our present-day problems of international co-operation, as well 
as for the purpose of recalling the Prince of Walcs’s challenge 
to the British people to support ‘* the greatest crusade of all-— 
the Crusade for World Peace.” A number of local education 
authorities arranged for the leaflet to be distributed to their 
schools for use on Empire Day, when many teachers referred 
to the British Empire and its place in world affairs. Copies can 
be had from the League at 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1, 
at a cost of 4s. 6d. per hundred, carriage paid, the price for a 
single copy being one penny. 


+ + * 


TRENDS IN MODERN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE.—A course of 
six lectures on this subject is to be given by Mr. A. J. Lynch 
in London during June and July. Mr. Lynch is well known as 
Headmaster of West Green School, Tottenham, where for a 
number of years he has carried out a successful experiment 
along Dalton lines. He is author of ‘‘ Individual Work and the 
Dalton Plan,” ‘‘ Rise and Progress of the Dalton Plan,” and 
joint author of ‘‘ The Next Step in Education,” and “ The Case 
for the Nursery School.” His work, both as schoolmaster and 
author, has brought him into touch with many people, not only 
in Great Britain but also on the Continent, and he has lectured 
by invitation in Holland, Denmark, Norway, Estonia, and 


Germany. His course of six lectures will be of great interest 
to teachers anxious to study the newer trends of individual 
work. Particulars and dates and hall will be announced later. 
Further details are obtainable from The New Education Fellow- 
ship, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


+ * + 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN Music.—The following Scholarships will be 
offered for competition at Michaelmas, 1932, by the Royal 
Academy of Music. Last day for receiving entry forms, fees, 
and birth certificates is July 25, 1932. Detailed particulars and 
forms of entry can be obtained from the Secretary on application. 
“ Bach and Beethoven,” any instrument or voice; “ Sterndale 
Bennett,” any branch of music; “Dove,” violin; * Ada 
Lewis,” singing (any class of voice); “ Ada Lewis,” violin; 
“ Liszt,” composition and/or pianoforte ; “ Ross,” wind instru- 


ments; ‘“ Sainton,’”’ violin; ‘‘ Edward and Anne Seguin," 
singing; “ Elizabeth Stokes,” pianoforte; “ Elizabeth Stokes ” 
(open), pianoforte ; ‘‘ John Stokes,” singing (baritone voice); 
“ Thalberg,” pianoforte; “Goring Thomas,” composition ; 
“Thomas Threlfall,’’ organ. 

* La s 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF DRAMATIC ART.—Great interest has been 
taken in the educational demonstrations of dramatic art which 
have been held recently at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
and Citizen House, Bath, has in consequence decided to give 
further performances as follows: ‘‘ Scott of Abbotsford,” a 
play written for the Scott Centenary in Glasgow, Saturdav, 
June 4,at8p.m.,andon Sunday, June 5, at 3 p.m.; “ Mr. Pepys 
in Bath,” a play written for the Pepys Tercentenary and dealing 
with the travels of the famous diarist from London to the West 
Country, Saturday, June 18, at 8 p.m., and on Sunday, June 19, 
at 3 p.m. The above performances at Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, are private and are intended only for those interested 
in art and educational work. Admission is free by private invi- 
tation ticket only which must be applied for from the Hon. Sec., 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, enclosing stamped addressed 

(Continued on page 414) 


“ Extremely valuable to the geographer.’’—Geography. 


THE HANDBOOK OF THE GEOLOGY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. Byseventeen leading Geologists. Students’ 
Issue now ready in strong cheaper binding (cloth). 
20s. net. (24s. edition still on sale.) 


SIMPLE GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURES. By J. I. 
PLATT and J. CHALLINOR. 3s. 6d. net. This 


simple introduction can be used in conjunction with 


18 ELEMENTARY EXERCISES UPON GEOLO- 
GICAL MAPS. By J. I. PLATT. 1s. 6d. net. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. C. G. BEASLEY. 
“ An ideal guide for Regional Geography.” Is. net. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO. 1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Portsmouth Municipal College 


London University Degree Courses (Special and General) 
in Pure Science, and Arts (Languages, History). 


Degree and Diploma Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering. 


School of Pharmacy (B.Pharm., Ph.C., and M.P.S.). 
Special Course in Radiotelegraphy. 


Full-time Courses—Junior and Senior—in Commerce 
and Domestic Science. 


FEES from £7 17s. 6d. to {21 per annum, according 
to type of Course. For particulars, apply REGISTRAR, at 
the College. 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 


JULY 29th to AUGUST 12th. PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 


Director: Mr. F. A. Potts, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, ee and 
Lecturer in Zoology in the University, assisted by Specialis 


F. H. Toywne, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


GOODWILL HOLIDAY PARTIES 


Sociable and personally conducted. 
Devon and Cornwall with 1,000 miles motoring. 
Scotland, North Ireland, Lakes, Seaside, Switzerland. 


Cost from 210 10s. for a fortnight. 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
Miss ROSALIND BRANDRETH, 52 Nevern Square, S.W. 5 


Short Courses in Geographical Field Work 


Including Map Reading, Study of Land-forms, 


Geographical Control over Village Sites, 
Methods of Conducting Local Surveys in Schools, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Miss C. A. SIMPSON, B.Sc., Oxon. 


(Formerly Lecturer in Geography at Warrington ee College) 
(Author of ‘‘ Rediscovering England,” &c.), 


can be arranged for small parties of Teachers or 
Students in the Cotswold Country. 


Applications (accompanied by a stamped envelope) to: 
Miss SIMPSON, Stonebanks, CRANHAM, GLOS. 
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SOME 


Now in Arnola’s English Literature Series 


The Epic of Mount Everest 


By Sir FRaNcIS YOUNGHUSBAND. Complete text, with new 
Preface, 8 illustrations, and 2 maps. 2s. 6d. 


“ Such a story as this must thrill the imagination of every reader, and it is 
to be hoped that copies will be available in every school ; it is the type of book 
that every boy and girl should read.""—The Journal of Education. 

q Erskine Childer's famous spy story, THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS, is 
also now available tn this series, complete, at 2s. 6d.; while MOONFLEET, 
the popular smuggling story by J. Meade Falkner, has now a questionnaire. 


The Discovery of Poetry 


By HuaGu Lyon, M.A., M.C., Headmaster of Rugby School. 
Class Edition, 28. 6d. Library or Prize Edition, 6s. net. 


“ A passport and guide to the kingdom of the imagination which could hardly 
be bettered.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


The Touchstone Shakespeare 


Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., Headmaster of the Sloane School. 
With Introductions on the play, the life and times of Shakes- 
peare, &c., brief but adequate notes, and questions. Twelve 
plays. Blue cloth, gilt, 1s. 9d. or 2s. each. 


“We can confidently recommend this edition for school use. It is well 
produced and (a desideratum for school books) stoutly bound." —The A.M.A, 


A Guide to Precis Writing 


By W. J. Harripay, M.A., Senior English Master, Pudsey 
Secondary School. 2s. 
“ His sixty-six passages are preceded by an excellent introduction of 


seventeen pages, in which the method is explained. He lays more emphasis than 
most writers on the prime importance of style in a précis.” —The A.M.A. 


Arnold’s Modern French Series 
Edited by M. A. LEBonnois, C. de G., M.M., B. és L. 


These bright little books provide in attractive form stories by many eminent 
French writers of to-day. The Junior books have the original witty drawings ; 
there are exercises, notes, &c., and a complete vocabulary in each book. The 
last published are Gros Flo-fio et le petit Rip (Magdaleine du Genestoux ; Junior 
Group, 1s.); Un Trio Turbulent (GYP ; Middle Group, Is. 6d.); Aelis 
(L. Liverani; Senior Group, 2s.). Please write for illustrated leaflet. 


More Simple French Plays 


By Jura TITTERTON, M.A., Paddington and Maida Vale High 
School. With Vocabulary and Illustrations. 2s. 


These seven further plays will be weicomed by the many teachers who, 
judging from their success, enjoyed Simple French Plays. They are very varied, 
are suited to second-year pupils, and can be simply dressed if desired. 


Latin for Beginners 


By R. M. Attarpyce, M.A., Director of Education, Glasgow. 
Two Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


This book, partly based on the author’s earlier Latin Course, is distinguished, 
as that was, by the freshness and originalitv of even the earliest exercises. It 
may be used with the direct method if required. 


A School Certificate Physics Course 
by J. M. MOIR, MSc. 


Heat, Light, and Sound. 4s. 6d. 
Heat, Light, and Mechanics. 4s. 6d. 
Electricity and Magnetism. 3s. 6d. Mechanics. 1s. 6d. 
Electricity, Mag m, and Mechanics. 4s. 6d. 


FULL DETAILS FROM 


NOTABLE ARNOLD BOOKS 


SEE ALSO PRECEDING PAGE 


A New Book for Pupils of Eleven to Thirteen 
A New Junior Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. Rivetr, M.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, 
ea Secondary School. With Answers, 28.; without, 
8. 6d. 


The numerous and interesting examples are the outstanding feature of this 
new book for the first two years in the secondary school. Many of them relate 
to other subjects of the curriculum, such as science, or to everyday practical 


= Calculus for Schools 


By R. C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., Head of the Military and 
Engineering Side, Clifton College; and C. V. DuRELL, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master, Winchester College. Complete 
with Answers, 6s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, each with Answers, 
Part I, 3s. 6d.; Part II, 4s. 


A Junior Social and Industrial 
History of England 


By F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior 


History Master, Coopers’ School. Fully illustrated. 3s. 

“ This book is extremely well-written and, though packed full of facts, is by 
no means dull reading. For the use of scholars who possess some acquaintance 
with English history, we can confidently recommend it.'— Education Outlook. 


A Short History of the British 
Empire 


By R. A. F. Mears, B.A., B.Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School; Author of ‘‘ Britain and Europe.” Ilus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. 


This book is intended for pupils of 12-15, and a notable feature is the inclusion 
of Irish history. The illustrations are particularly interesting. 


The Building of the Modern 
| World 


By J. A. Brenpon, B.A. In Four Books, suitable for lower 
and middle forms. Fully illustrated. Each, 2s. 6d. 


I. The Childhood of the Western Nations (300-1453). 
II. The Age of Discovery (1453-1660). 

III. The Expansion of Europe (1660-1795). 

Iv. Since 1789. 


School Certificate Biology 


By E. W. Sann, Ph.D., B.Sc., Rugby School, and A. S. 
GILLESPIE, B.Sc., Dauntsey’s School, West Lavington. 334 
pages, with 100 illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

Part I is an introduction to the main principles of Biology, with some account 
of the geological and climatic factors. Parts II and III cover Plant and Animal 
Biology from representative types, many of which can be studied in the field 
as well as in the laboratory or class-room. 


A Progressive Geography 


By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., Head of Isleworth County School. 

By using Book Ila in place of Books II and III where necessary this widely 
popular series may be used as either a four or five year course from the age of 
11 to School Certificate. 


Book I. The Home Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 


Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 
Book IIa. Britain Overseas. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 
Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 
Book V. The World. 450 pages. (May also be used separately.) 5s. 


Chemistry Text-Books 

by E. J. HOLMYARD, D.Litt., FIC. 

An Elementary Chemistry. Second Edition, 5s. 
Inorganic Chemistry. Second Edition, 6s. 6d. 
Introduction to Organic Chemistry. 4s. 6d. 
Outlines of Organic Chemistry. 7s. 6d. 
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envelope. As the players are only free at week-ends the per- 
formances can only be given on the above dates and early appli- 
cation for tickets is essential. Universities, training colleges, 
schools, &c., are invited to apply for any number of tickets for 
their members. 
s + + 

CHAIR OF EDUCATION AT CARDIFF.—A great deal of feeling 
has been excited in South Wales as the result of preliminary 
steps taken to fill the post of Professor of Education at University 
College, Cardiff. The College Council delegated to an expert 
advisory committee, consisting of a majority of Professors of 
Education, two of them from English Colleges, the task of 
drawing up a short list. It is now stated that this short list does 
not contain the name of one Welsh candidate, though it is said 
that there were several highly qualified Welsh candidates 
amongst the applicants. An attempt is being made to get the 
College Council to take action with a view to securing that 
consideration shall be given to the need for securing the 
appointment of a person with adequate knowledge of the 
bilingual problem and of the special educational background of 
Wales. 

s s s 

EDUCATION AND THE SPIRIT OF MAN.—The Society of Friends 

began its 264th yearly meeting on Thursday, May 19, at its 


headquarters at Friends House, Euston Road. Since 1908 the 
evening preceding its week of private sessions has been devoted 
to the public “ Swarthmore Lecture,” which is concerned with 
some subject “‘ relating to the message and work of the Society 
of Friends.” The lecture this year was on the subject of * Edu- 
cation and the Spirit of Man,” and the lecturer was Mr. Francis È. 
Pollard, for many years a teacher at Bootham School, York, 
and author of a recent volume on “ Religion, Morals and the 
Intellect.” The chair was taken by Mr. Francis L. P. Sturge, 
late Warden of Woodbrooke Settlement. ‘‘ All men are 
educators,” began the lecturer, “ not only those who wrestle 
with classes and discourse in lecture rooms; but all who build 
or administer human institutions, all who accept or revolt 
from current conventions, all whose talk expresses valuations 
and reveals an attitude on temper of mind, are sharers in the 
same task.” He proceeded to demonstrate the intimate relation 
between education and religion in their conception, both of the 
nature of man and of the duty of helping that nature to attain 
its true life and to show how the right expansion of mind which 
this involves depends on the experience—in part the supplied 
experience—which that mind undergoes. Regarding the actual 
subjects to be taught, a strong case was set out for biology— 
the science of life—and for history as an instrument of investi- 
gation and reflection. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


CANADA 


Education here is primarily a matter of provincial adminis- 
tration. A Department of Education in each 
province controls a system of schools—general, 
technical, vocational, special, and teacher- 
training—which together account for 90 per cent of the total 
Dominion enrolment (2,500,000). Outside these provincial 
systems, though closely related to them, are two other groups 
of schools: those controlled by the Dominion Government, and 
those immediately controlled by private individuals or corpora- 
tions—especially churches. The annual Survey of Education, 
published by the Bureau of Statistics early this year, devotes 


A Survey. 


some fifty pages to a review of the whole field, and another 
hundred to elaborate statistics. We note that ‘‘ students of 
university grade ’’ number about 73,000, of whom 25 per cent 
are women, and further that ‘‘ many thousands of people are 
reached by extension lectures, university radio broadcasts, 
travelling libraries, agricultural assistance, and many other 
forms of extension service.” We note also that, thanks partly 
to the great development of summer schools for teachers, their 
“ competence and certification ” are steadily increasing. So ìs 
the proportion of men to women—now 21 per cent, compared 
with 19 before the war. It is a little surprising to a far-off 
observer to find the age limits of both free education and com- 
(Continued on page 416) 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN COURSES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., 
Officier de l'Instruction Publique, Head of the School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 1 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE A MODERN GERMAN COURSE 
FOR BEGINNERS PART I 


; : j . By A. C. CLARK, M.A., and W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. 
xiv + 138 pages. With 8 illustrations. (Hons.), The Secondary School for Boys, The Polytechnic, W. 1 
Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. viii + 139 pages. With 8 illustrations. 
A MODERN FRENCH COURSE. PART II 


Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
A MODERN GERMAN COURSE. PART II 


Crown 8vo. ix + 181 pages. Cloth. Price 3s. Crown 8vo. viii + 155 pages. Cloth. Price 3s. 
A MODERN FRENCH READER FOR 
PART I 
A MODERN TEXTBOOK OF COMMERCIAL By A. C. CLARK, M.A., and W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. 
FRENCH (Hons.). 


By A.C. CLARK, M.A.,and H. CHECKLEY, B.A.(Hons.), 
The Polytechnic Secondary School for Boys, W.1- 
Crown 8vo. vii + 97 pages. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. xiv + 154 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price 28. 6d. Ready in August 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE. PART II 


In preparation 
A MODERN COMMERCIAL FRENCH A MODERN SPANISH READER FOR 
READER BEGINNERS 
By A.C. CLARK, M.A., and H. CHECKLEY, B.A. (Hons.) By A. C. CLARK, M.A., and J. V. GORNER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 211 pages. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. In preparation 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 


The Publishers are willing to consider applications from Teachers for specimen copies of above works 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LTD., PUBLISHERS, 263 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


R.V. Text A.V. Text 


= 3s. net 
28. 6d. net 28. net 
3s. 6d. net 3s. net 
4s. net Vol I, 28. net 
Vol. II, 28. net 


— By G. W. and J. H. WADE 


By Dr. KNAPP 


2 SAMUEL 3s. net 


LARGER COMMENTARIES 


ST. MARK, A.V., 2s. 6d. net. ST. LUKE, A.V., 4s. net. By Dr. KNAPP. 
2 SAMUEL, R.V., 48. net. By G. W. and J. H. WADE. 


e*%e A.V. editions have important R.V. variations in footnotes. 
OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S SYLLABUS OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION for Council Schools. 1s. 6d. net. 
ETERBOROUGH DIOCESAN SYLLABUS of Church Cate- 


chism and Prayer Book Instruction. Suggested as a Supplement 
to the Oxfordshire Syllabus. 8d. net. 


HE OLD TESTAMENT: Studies in Teaching and Syllabus. 
By CHARLES Knapp, D.D. R.V. Text. Genesis to Ruth. 16e. net. 


AMOS AND HIS AGE. By Dr. C. Knapp. Based on Dalton 
Plan Course assignments. - 6d. net. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


When visiting or staying in London 
LIVE IN HAMPSTEAD 


QUIET, OPEN, AND HIGH SITUATION 
Within 15 minutes of West End and City 


The following Establishments offer unequalled value at terms 


from £2 2s. per week 


ORMONDE HOUSE HOTEL, 10, 12, and 14 Belsize Grove’ 
N.W. 8. 60 bedrooms. Spacious ballroom, billiards, and card rooms. 
Hotel service throughout. Primrose 2118. 


PARK HOUSE, 62 and 63 Belsize Park, N.W.3. 20 bedrooms. 
Hot and cold water. Billiards. Primrose 1669. 


LANGORF RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 18 ana 20 Frogna, 
N.W. 8. 20 bedrooms (10 single and 10 double). Quiet, yet close “^ 
stations and buses. Comfortable and up to date. Hampstead 2275. to 


QeAAeraIMMmaAaAraaMarrMaaaae 
Elementary Science 
A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE—PART I 

> 1/6 


James B. Guthrie, M.A., B.Sc., 


Principal Teacher of Mathematics and Science, Buckhaven 
Secondary School l 


HE first year’s work of a new three-years’ course 

in science, based on the most recent circulars of 

the Board of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department, and following the scheme recommended by 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education. 


Parts I to III will deal with such portions of the study 
of physics and chemistry, including mechanics, heat, light, 
sound, magnetism, and electricity, as can be covered in 
a three-years’ course. Part IV, which may be studied con- 
currently with any of the other parts, will contain short 
introductory courses in biology, astronomy, and geology. 
The aim has been to rouse the interest of the pupils by 
applying scientific principles to everyday life. The language 
employed is simple; numerous questions and exercises 
are provided ; and short biographical notices of the chief 
scientists mentioned in the text are contained in an 
appendix. 


D 


Head Teachers interested are invited to write for specimens. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, AND EDINBURGH 
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3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


41st Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student's 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
, QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business ons included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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pulsory education varying so widely in the different provinces, 
and a little disconcerting to one who is no advocate of private 
schools to find that, with only four per cent of the total school 
population, they have reduced the average number of children 
to a teacher to fifteen as against thirty-one in the public schools. 
In the high schools, to which two-thirds of all pupils now attain, 
it is reported that technical subjects and modern languages are 
coming to be more and more generally studied, not only at the 
expense of Latin, which is intelligible, but also at the expense 
of mathematics and science! The survey also contains a 
descriptive enumeration of every institution in the Dominion 
giving instruction of college grade. No such directory has ever 
before been published. Copies may be obtained from the 
Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 
Of educational associations (in growing favour with teachers), 
there are no less than forty in the Dominion. 
Associations and And there are as many as_ twenty-three 
Periodicals. educational journals, compared with five in 
1912. The earliest dates from 1848. We are 
only acquainted with The School (University of Toronto), the 
Protestant Educational Record (Quebec), and the Manitoba 
Teacher, to all of which we are indebted, not only for a constant 
supply for many years, but for articles of wide range and great 
interest—sometimes speaking in the pleasant familiar voices of 
Sir John Adams and other old friends. 


BURMA 


The Report (1931) of the Director of Public Instruction has 
several items of special interest. It records in 
the first place a year of unexampled disaster— 
two earthquakes and a cyclone, with the 
complete destruction of many schools ; com- 
munal riots and a rebellion ; school strikes and a grave outbreak 
of cheating in public examinations ; and, of course, the familiar 
economic depression, with reduced salaries and a large number 
of teachers unemployed. But the Director still bears a brave 
heart. ‘‘ According to Burmese astrologers (he writes) we are 
now in the Evil Cycle, in which it is decreed that there will 
be much distrust, distress and disease for the space of five years. 
But if we may judge from the way our schools have weathered 


An “ Evil 
Cycle.’’ 


the storms of the past year, this astrological warning need not 
render us unduly pessimistic.” The strikes are said to have 
arisen from some disparaging remarks uttered by a Christian 
teacher, which were resented by her Buddhist pupils. But such 
“ misguided bigots” are declared to be rare. The existing 
Conscience Clause has, however, been strengthened. The cheat- 
ing was the outcome of an “ amazing conspiracy.” The plot 
was organized by one of the assistant supervisors ; the papers 
were handed to some one outside the hall at the beginning of 
the examination (contrary to the explicit printed instructions) 
and taken by cyclists to a coffee-shop where experts dealt with 
them; the answers were then dispatched post-haste to the 
examination hall, where small boys crawled under the floor and 
passed them up through holes previously bored. More than a 
hundred pupils have in consequence been debarred from examina- 
tion for two years. 

Perhaps the chief official event of the year was the transfer 
of the training of teachers from the Education 
Department to the new Teachers’ Training 
College of the University of Rangoon. But 
‘‘ political and religious unrest ” has been in evidence even here, 
and the College authorities have felt compelled to issue a new 
set of regulations declaring political debates to be permissible, 
but forbidding resolutions for or against the Government ; 
forbidding also both debates and meetings on religious questions. 
(There are in Burma at least twelve religions.) We quote, in 
conclusion, two unrelated statements: ‘‘ With infants lying 
about all over the village and with parents glad for a while to 
be rid of them, the school manager naturally turns his school 
into a créche and draws an extra salary for so doing. Steps are 
now being taken to prevent this abuse, and to limit the admission 
to the infants standard to children old enough to benefit by 
education.” And this: “ That hardy annual, the relative 
capacity for education of boys and girls, which involves con- 
sideration of the need for different curricula, frequently finds 
a place in this annual report. In Burma we have practically 
the same curriculum for both sexes, and each year it is becoming 
more and more clear that it suits our girls and gives them an 
opportunity of proving that they can more than hold their own 
with their brothers.” This will please, but not surprise, our own 
co-educationists. 


Unrest. 


Rotating 
Stage 


NEW SIMPLE 
POLARISCOPE 


This instrument is useful 
alike to students of 
Light and students of 
Mineralogy. The effects 
of double refraction may 
be observed and apart 
from lower magnifica- 
tion a thin section of a 


Inclinable 
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Economics. 


I for rock can be seen just as 
parallel it appears under a 
i i petrological microscope. 
nicol effect 


With ae era T 
s. 6d. 


Tmece 


Without rotating age 
£2 2s. 


FOR GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


SPECIMENS OF à . 
ROCKS AND MINERALS 


Two collections of specimens. 
Common Rocks. II. Thirty Economic Minerals 
and Rocks. Arranged by Dr. L. D. STAMP, 
Professor of Geography, London School of 


Supplied in three sizes. 
£4 17s. 6d. per set. 


Two Brochures by Dr. Stamp, describing the 
specimens. 6d. each. 


MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, with === 
Geological Boundaries. For students to colour. SSS 
2d. each, 1s. 3d. per doz. ; 14s. per gross. ~ 


THOMAS MURBY & Co., 1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, 


CARDBOARD MODELS of Geological 
Structures can be supplied made up 
or in the form of printed sheets, from 
1s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per set, to be made 

Particulars on 


I. Thirty 


up by the purchaser. 
application. 


Prices £1 3s. to 


London, E.C.4 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


(Switzerland) 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES 


French Language and Literature 


July 18—October 12 


FOUR INDEPENDENT SERIES OF THREE WEEKS EACH 


Lectures on Modern and Contemporary Writers, on 
History, Art, and Phonetics—Practical and Phonetic 
lasses. Excursions.—French Certificates. 


For particulars apply to SECRETARIAT de la Faculté des 
Lettres, J.E., Lausanne. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE, Hautes-Pyrénées 
July 1 to September 8, 1932 


Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced Courses. Phone- 
tics, Grammar, Literature, History, Geography, Conversation 
Classes, Commercial Course, Spanish Course, Translation. 


Higher Course for Teachers only or French masters abroad. 
Examinations and Certificates. 


Excursions in the Pyrénées. Half-Price Tickets. Special 
tickets at reduced prices—Paris—Bagnéres—available to all. 


-Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL ROTHSCHILD, 


32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes (Htes-Pyrénées). 
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Cambridge School Books 


A PICTURE BOOK 


OF BRITISH HISTORY, VOL. III, 1688-1901 
By S. C. ROBERTS 


With 248 illustrations. Royal gto. 8s. 6d. (Loose sheets in envelope. 75. 6d.) 

In this third volume, which is rather longer than its predecessors, the pageant of British 

history is displayed in a series of pictures from the accession of William III to the death of 
Queen Victoria. Each illustration is accompanied by an explanatory note. 


Previously published: Vol. I to A.D. 1485. 190 illustrations. Vol. I], 1485—1688. 
200 illustrations. 6s. each. (Loose sheets in envelopes, 5s. each.) 


GRAPHIC CHART OF ENGLISH THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
HISTORY By E. L. Hastuck, F.R.Hist.S. 
By G. H. Reep, M.A. Size goin. by 19 in. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Paper, in cardboard cylinders, 1s. 9d.; canvas, This volume is one of the Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers, 
mounted, 4s.; canvas, varnished, with rollers, 6s. edited by Prof. J. W. Adamson. 


= ; 3 3 : ` “ A more sensible, practical book of counsel on the art and 

This Chart is mentioned with approval in the Historical science of iatare teachion has not been published, and the 

book can be commended without reservation.” —Thke 
Schoolmaster. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL HISTORIES 


By MARGARET ELLIOT. 

Fully illustrated in line and half-tone, with maps, 
plans, and time-charts. Crown 8vo. 

Book I. Tne MIDDLE AGES IN BRITAIN. 25. 6d. 

Book II. BRITAIN UNDER THE TUDORS AND 

STUARTS. 35. 

A new series of history books based upon the Hadow 


Report. 
. carefully selected. 


Association's Leaflet on Time Charts (No. 50). The centuries, 

from 100 B.C. to a.D. 1900, are shown by vertical divisions. 

The horizontal divisions include three friezes, Naval, Military, 

and Architectural, as well as names of the Great Men of each 

period, summary of Social Events, and Inventions, World 
Events, &c. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH SOCIAL 
HISTORY 
From contemporary literature. Edited by R. B. 
MorGan, M.Litt. In five Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
I (from pre-Roman days to A.D. 1272). With 14 
plates. II (A.D. 1272-1485). With 12 plates. 
III (A.D. 1485-1603). With 15 plates. IV 
(A.D. 1603-1688). With 12 plates. V (A.D. 1688- 
1837). With 14 plates. 2s. 6d. each. A Library 
Edition in one volume is also published, price 
16s. net. 


BY-ROADS IN HISTORY 
Edited, with Notes, by R. B. MORGAN. 


With 37 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. ọd. 
A single volume of selected passages from the large volume 
of Readings in Social History by the same editor. 


pc 
“Well planned . . A well-written 
book and every teacher should obtain a copy.” —The School- 
master. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 1500-1930 

By W. H. Woopwarp. 
Sixth Edition. With1o Maps. Crown 8vo. $55. 


This new edition has received certain important additions 
to keep it abreast of modern research and criticism. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL READERS 
Edited by G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 
A series comprising an Introductory Book of Greek and Roman stories with a pronouncing 
Dictionary of proper names, a Primary Book of biographies and episodes in British History, 
and three books of British History on the concentric plan and correlated with Geography. 


In five books 1. Introductory. 25. 6d. 2. Primary. 2s. 6d. 


4. Intermediate. 35. 6d. 5. Senior. 35. 6d. 
Each book contains a coloured frontispiece and numerous illustrations, maps, and plans. 


3. Junior. 35. 
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PHYSICS 


ELECTRICITY 
Electricity 
By C. J. L. Wacstarr, M.A. New and cheaper edition. Demy 8vo. With 18g illustrations. 5S. 


HEAT AND OPTICS 
Lecture Notes on Light 


By J. R. Eccres, M.A. Crown 4to. 125. 6d. 
Advanced Lecture Notes on Light 

By J. R. Eccres, M.A. Crown 4to. 9S. 
Advanced Lecture Notes on Heat 

By J. R. Eccres, M.A. Crown 4to. With blank pages interleaved. tos. 6d. 
Light 


An Introductory Textbook. By C. G. VeRNon, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. With 2 plates and 147 text- 
figures. 35. 6d. With Exercises, 45. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


Experimental Science 
By S. E. Brown, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. In 3 parts. Part I, Physics, is issued in six sections ; 1, Measure- 
ment, 2s. ; 2, Hydrostatics, 25.; 3, Mechanics, 25.; 4, Heat, 25. 6d.; 5, Light, 2s. 6d.; 6, Sound, 35. 6d. ; 
Sections 1-4 bound together, 4s. 6d.; Sections 4 and 5, 4s. 6d.; Sections 4, 5, and 6, 6s. 6d. Part II, 
Chemistry, 35. 6d. Part III, Electricity and Magnetism, 35. 6d. 

Examples in Applied Mechanics and Elementary Theory of Structures 
By C. E. InGuis, M.A., A.M.I.C.E. Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 4s. net. 


Exercises in Practical Physics 
By Sir A. ScHusrer, Sc.D., F.R.S., and C. H. Lees, D.Sc., F.R.S. Fifth edition, revised. Demy 8vo. 
Practical Measurements 125. 6d. net. 
By A. W. Srppons, M.A., and A. VAssaLL, M.A. Foolscap 4to. 2s. 6d. 


A Laboratory Note-Book of Elementary Practical Physics 
Part I, Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Part II, Heat and Optics. Part III, Electricity and Magnetism. 
By L. R. WILBERFORCE, M.A., and T. C. Firzpatricx, D.D. Crown 4to. Paper covers. 2s. net each 


CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES 
Volumetric Analysis 


By A. J. Berry, M.A. With a chapter on Simple Gravimetric Determinations. Fourth edition. Demy 8vo. 


Sound 6s. 
An Elementary Textbook for Schools and Colleges. By J. W.Capsticx, D.Sc. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. With 120 figures, | 75. 6d. 


Heat and Light 
An Elementary Textbook, Theoretical and Practical, for Colleges and Schools. By Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 85. 6d. 
And separately : Heat, 5s.; Light, 5s. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
An Elementary Textbook, Theoretical and Practical, for Colleges and Schools. By Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 9s. Also in three parts: Part I, Dynamics. 4s. 6d. Part II, Statics. 4s. 
Part III, Hydrostatics. 3s. 


Electricity and Magnetism 
An Elementary Textbook, Theoretical and Practical. By Sir R. T. GLAzEBROOK, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Notes on Qualitative Analysis 


Concise and Explanatory. By H. J. H. 
FENTON. Crown 4to. New edition, 
revised. 8s. 6d. net. Supplement. 35. Gd. 
net. Notes and Supplement, in 1 vol., 
1os. 6d. net. 

“ This book . . . still remains unapproached and 
unapproachable. . . . The new edition is brought 
up to date, and is enriched by the addition of a most 
fascinating supplement delig with some of the 
rarer elements and more uncommon compounds. 
The whole book speaks the master mind, the great 


chemist, and the experienced teacher.” —The Journal 
of Education. 


Physical Chemistry for Schools 


By H. J. H. Fenron. Crown 8vo. 
55. 6d. 

This book is intended to serve as a brief intro- 
ductory outline of Physical Chemistry for the use of 
students who have been through the very elementary 
courses of descriptive Chemistry and Physics. 


First Principles of Chemistry 


By F. W. Doorson, M.A., Sc.D., and 
A. J. Berry, M.A. Crown 8vo. With 
43 text-figures. 6s. 


“ The book has many excellent qualities. It is not 
overloaded as many descriptive textbooks are. The 
selection of material has been made with skill and 
with scrupulous accuracy.... We welcome a 
fuller treatment of the ionic theory than is usual in 
books of this standard, a treatment at once clear and 
concise without shirking the difficulties of the full 


acceptance of the theory.” —The Scottish Educational 
Journal. 


A Method of Teaching Chemistry in 
Schools 


By A. M. HuGues, B.Sc., and R. STERN, 
B.Sc. Crown 8vo. With 2 plates and 
55 figures. şs. 6d. net. 


In this book the authors have endeavoured to 
work out a method of teaching elementary chemistry 
in schools based entirely upon the principle of 
working fromthe known tothe unknown. Although 
not actually indicated in the book, it is intended that 
every experiment should be suggested and carried 
out by the pupils, the part of the teacher being only 
to guide and supervise. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Elementary Qualitative and Volumetric 
Analysis. By N. F. Warrsrson, B.Sc., 
“ALG: 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | 

This book is written for beginners in Qualitative 
and Volumetric Analysis, and is intended for the 
scholar’s own use, under the direction of the teacher. 
The author believes that it supplies a long-felt want, 
for rough there are many good books dealing with 
either of the branches of analysis separately, there 
seems to be required a book of small dimensions 
which is written for the special purpose indicated. 
Notes on Elementary Inorganic 

Chemistry. By F. H. Jerrery, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. With blank pages 

interleaved. 4s. 

These notes are short summaries of certain facts 
and reactions which are commonly included in a 
course on elementary inorganic chemistry. They 
are intended to be used in connexion with a properly 
organized series of lectures and laboratory work. 
Inorganic Chemistry 

By E. I. Lewis, M.A., B.Sc. With an 

Introductory Note by Sir RICHARD 

THRELFALL, K.B.E., F.R.S. Third edition. 

Demy 8vo. With 131 text-figures. 75. 6d. 

This volume is the outcome of an attempt to 
provide a chemistry course for a class of boys of 
whom some had been promoted from a lower 
science set and the rest had come over from the 
classica] side. The course had therefore to be both 
a revision and an introduction. Nearly every lesson 
begins with the study of a simple reaction. 
Cambridge Readings in the Literature of 

Science. Extracts from the writings of 

men of science. Arranged by Sir W. 

DAMPIER and M. DAMPIER WHETHAM. 

Second edition. Crown 8vo. 44 illustra- 

tions. 75. 6d. net. 


Stories of Scientific Discovery 
By D. B. Hammond. Second impression. 
Crown 8vo. With 8 plates. 4s. 6d. 
Library edition, 6s. net. 

Matter and 
An Introduction to Physical and Chemical 
Science. By Sir W. Damprer. Crown 
8vo. 106 illustrations. 6s. Library 
edition, 75. 6d. net. 
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ENGLISH 


Shakespeare—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 


2s. [Sentor. 
—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Senzor. 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. rs. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 


Tennyson.—IDYLLS OF THE KING. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By J. H. FOw er, M.A. 
3s. 6d. [Sentor. 

— THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT: GERAINT 
AND ENID. With Notes. By G. C. MACAULAY, 
M.A. 2s. (Senior. 

—— LANCELOT AND ELAINE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 


Scott—KENILWORTH. With Introduction and 


Notes. 3s. 6d. [Sentor. 
—- KENILWORTH. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. [Senior. 


—— KENILWORTH. Edited by J. H. CASTLEMAN. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 


—— MARMION AND THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 

[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 

—— MARMION. By M. Macmillan, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. 

(Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 

———- MARMION. By G. B. Alton. Pocket Classics. 

2s. 6d. [Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


ENGLISH—conid. 


Blackmore.— LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. LJ untor. 
Dickens.—_THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Abridged 
by D. M. STUART. Is. 6d. (Junior. 
Stevenson. TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 
VANCE. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary. 
Dickens.— A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by C. F. 
KNOX. Is. 4d. [Preliminary. 
— A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by J. M. Sawin 
and I. M. Tuomas. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 
[Preliminary. 
Carroll.. ALICE IN WONDERLAND and ALICE 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. 2s. net; 
separately, od. each. [Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero. PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 
Wickins, Litt.D. 3s. [Senior. 
Virgil.—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By S.G. OweEN, M.A. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. Bv C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
—— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Eutropius.—BOOKS I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and C. G. 
DuFFIELD, M.A. 2s. [Preliminary. 
Plato. EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

CJ unior. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1933 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Jane Austen. —NORTHANGER ABBEY. Illustrated 
by Hucu Tuomson. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RuSSELL. Is. 6d. 

—— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


A Second Book of Modern Poetry.—Selected and 
Arranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 4d. 


Shakespeare.—RICHARD II. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

—— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 

Byron. CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
2s. 


ENGLISH— contd. 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fow cer, M.A. 
Is. 6d.; limp, Is. 3d. 

—— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


Tennyson.—THE LADY OF SHALOTT; THE 
LOTOS EATERS; OENONE; ULYSSES; 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE: and THE PASS- 
ING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe and W. T. WEBB. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NaLL, M.A. 2s. 
—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 

W. W. Goopwiwn and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
Homer.—ILIAD. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
Virgil.—GEORGICS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. as. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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JULY AND DECEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

[Junior and School. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Everslev Edition. With 

Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 

—— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 

K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 

— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 


1s. 6d. net. [School. 
Scott.— WOODSTOCK. With Introduction and Notes. 
3s. 6d. [ Junior. 


Milton——SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by H. M. 
PERCIVAL, M.A., and ENGLISH SONNETS, 
edited by W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. In one volume. 
3S. [ School. 

Goldsmith THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. [ Junior. 

—— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
H.W. Boynton. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 

—— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged by 
Mrs. F. S. Boas. ts. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar.—-GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Virgil.—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By S.G. OwEN, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Cicero.— PRO LEGE MAMILIA. Edited by A. S. 
WILKINS, Litt.D., 3s. [School. 
Livy. BOOKS II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. [School. 
Horace.—-ODES III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. pzs. [School. 
—— ODES III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[School. 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior. 

Plato. —EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— CRITO and PHAEDO. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 3s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 


[School. 
— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [ School. 


— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [School. 
—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Junior. 
—- RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School and Junior. 
—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By K. 
DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. [Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. ts. 6d. net. [ Junior. 
—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. Is. 3d. [Junitor. 


Chaucer.—THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLarp, C.B., 
M.A. Is. od. [ School. 

— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRa- 
HAM. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 


Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 
In Modern English. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 

[ School. 

—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. KNox. ıs. 6d. (School. 

—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morratt. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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LTD. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Virgil..—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— AENEID. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
LJuntor. 
—— GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
Livy.— BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Cares, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Catullus—SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
SIMPSON, B.A. 4s. The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 
——— ANABASIS. BooksI-IV. Edited by Prof. W.W. 
GOODWIN and J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School. 
Thucydides.—BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. (School. 
Euripides._MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 
[School. 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized Authorities in 
Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be ‘in full colour. 
Price £6. (Sold only in sets.) 
Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 


THE ART OF TEACHING ENGLISH. Lectures and Papers 


By J. H. FOWLER, M.A., Editor of the “ English Literature Series.” 5s. net. 


“ This collection of lectures and papers by a great teacher has more than passing importance. Mr. Fowler’s 
contribution to the problems of the teaching of English was probably unequalled in our time, and this book will be 
valued as an epitome of a lifetime's work. His style, easy, lucid, and lit by a quiet humour, is an admirable medium.” 


—Education. 
ESSAY AND LETTER WRITING 


With models and outlines. By F. H. BROOKSBANK, B.A., formerly of the Egyptian Ministry of Education. 
Second Edition, revised. 3s. 


LATIN EXERCISES FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


By MAUD REED, M.A., Classical Mistress at Lincoln High School. 2s. 6d. 


LUCIAN’S CHARON 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by H. E. GOULD, M.A. 2s. [Elementary Classics. 
«*« Specially prepared for the University of London General School Examination, 1933. 


HUXLEY MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1932 


T. H. HUXLEY AS A MAN OF LETTERS 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. Paper. ıs. net. 


ELECTRONS AND WAVES: An Introduction to Atomic Physics 


By H. STANLEY ALLEN, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Director of the Physics Research Laboratory 
in the United College of the University of St. Andrews. With illustrations. 8s. 6d. 
Teachers and others who have not specialized in physics will, it is believed, welcome this account of recent progress. 
Mathematical symbols have not been entirely eliminated, but their use has been reduced to a minimum, and only the 
simplest algebraic equations have been employed. 


EVERYDAY DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND HYGIENE 


By I. C. JOSLIN, B.Sc., Physics Mistress, Dame Alice Owen’s School, and P. M. TAYLOR, M.A., F.L.S., Senior 
Science Mistress, Southend-on-Sea High School for Girls. With illustrations. Part I. 3s. Part II. 3s. 6d. 
Complete, 6s. 

This book includes the elements of physics and chemistry, as well as such parts of biology, physiology, and 
hygiene as may be studied appropriately in a general science course for girls. 


A CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., and ERNEST STENHOUSE, B.Sc. Revised Edition. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. 
A revised edition embodying a number of desirable modifications and additions. 


SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


For First-Year Students in Secondary and other Schools. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Grammar School, Ulverston. With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS FOR GENERAL 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


(Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry) 
By J. A. CRABB, B.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, Tottenham County School. 2s. 


sẹ Macmillan's New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
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Reviews 


NATIONAL PORTRAITS 


National Portrait Gallery Postcards. Writers III. Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects II. Philosophers. (1s. each 
set of 7 cards. National Portrait Gallery.) 

The attraction of the authentic portrait is irresistible, 
whether it be some long buried work in a catacomb or an 
Egyptian tomb, or Shakespeare, who looks down pen in 
hand at his inviolate tomb at Stratford, the obscured 
fresco of Dante in the Bargello, the gallery of Roman 
busts or coins in the British Museum, the waxworks in the 
Abbey, or the recumbent effigies on the “ gilded monuments 
of princes,” or, may we add, the phoenix-like lure of 
Madame Tussauds. Founded in 1856, the National Portrait 
Gallery has now reached a state of comprehensiveness which 
makes it supreme among collections of its kind.’ To the 
layman its appeal is perhaps even greater than that of the 
National Gallery. The collection contains many artistic 
masterpieces, but we are here spared the battle of the 
critics, and are unperturbed by theories on the relation of 
art to nature. Our main concern is with the portraits of 
the men and women who have made our history, and the 
more realistic they are the better. What a debt we owe 
to the painters of these portraits without which we should 
be unable to visualize Henry VIII and Elizabeth, Wolfe or 
Nelson, Pepys or Dr. Johnson. Photography has now toa 
great extent superseded the art of portrait painting, while 
painting must at all costs avoid the reproach of having too 
close an association with nature. Opinions may differ about 
the influence photography has had on art, but there is no 
doubt about its value in making it possible for us to possess 
the excellent series of reproductions of the portraits in 
post card form which is published by the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Grouped as they are into sets, and having in many cases 
short biographies on the backs by eminent authors, they 
have a unique interest. 

There is small need to point out the great value of the 
post cards for use in schools. Special rates are quoted on 
bulk orders when the cards are required for educational 
purposes. Groups of portraits of our kings and queens, of 
eminent statesmen and men of action, of men of science, art, 
and literature, should find a place in the appropriate 
classrooms of every school in the country, and the authorities 
of the National Portrait Gallery have made this desirable 
State of affairs possible at a nominal cost. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS DICTATORSHIP 


European Dictatorships. By Count C. Srorza. (8s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This study of European dictatorships was one well worth 
making and making at the present time. For behind all 
the particular problems of the modern national states of 
the world, there looms the great question whether democracy 
or dictatorship is to be their form of government in the 
future. Until the outbreak of the War the movement of 
mankind was steadily directed towards democracy. In 
one country after another, with Britain and her dominions 
well in the van, the franchise was being extended, repre- 
sentative institutions were being improved, self-government 
was being applied to local affairs, everywhere popular 
control was being established. It is true that even in these 
halcyon days there were symptoms that all was not well 
with democracy. On the one hand, the enfranchised peoples 
tended to use their power for selfish or class ends; on 
the other hand, organized groups within the peoples more 
and more showed a disposition to defy the democratic will, 
and to secure their own purposes by means of direct action. 

It was the War, however, and the general unsettlement 
that ensued, which caused the definite breakdown of 
democratic institutions in half the states of Europe. In 


these states, after an interval of anarchy, dictatorships 
arose in the interests of order and security. 

Will the dictatorships last? Are they permanent 
establishments, or do they represent but temporary 
aberrations in the forward march of democracy ? These 
are some of the questions which Count Carlo Sforza asks 
and answers in his timely and fascinating work. He 
examines seven dictatorships, and the possible eighth which 
Herr Hitler is seeking to set up in Germany. The seven 
with which he deals at length are those of Mussolini in 
Italy, Horthy in Hungary, Alexander in Jugo-Slavia, 
Pilsudski in Poland, Lenin in Russia, Mustafa Kemel in 
Turkey, and Estella in Spain. He examines their common 
features, and indicates their differences. He regards them 
all as evils, and looks forward to an early day for their 
abolition. Mussolini, of course, is the dictator who comes 
in for fullest consideration. And Count Carlo’s verdict 
upon him is not unnaturally extremely unfavourable. 
For Count Carlo was himself Foreign Minister in the Giolitti 
Cabinet which, because of its weakness and incompetence, 
Mussolini felt it necessary to overthrow. If, however, one 
bears in mind the author’s inevitable prejudices, one can 
gain much information and many ideas from this well- 
documented volume. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD 


The Teachers’ Commentary. General Editor, H. MARTIN. 
Editor for the Old Testament, Dr. T. H. ROBINSON. 
Editor for the New Testament, Dr. L. W. GRENSTED. 
(8s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 


Biblical commentaries we have in abundance, but this 
one, to use an expression favoured by the modern advertiser, 
“ is different.” The standard commentaries on the books 
of the Bible, whether large or small, are all the work of 
persons eminent for their scholarship, but not for their 
knowledge of the tastes and the needs of young learners. 
The teacher of the young uses such commentaries, if he 
uses them at all, in order to clear up odd points and special 
difficulties. The ordinary commentary is a repository of 
information about authorship, date, transmission of text, 
relevant history, textual criticism, and so on. The person 
who uses it, whether a teacher or a preacher or an examinee, 
has to pick and choose what suits him, and the teacher of 
young children may be able to make direct use of very little 
that he finds there. 

The promoters of “ The Teachers’ Commentary ” are 
quite justified in their belief that it fills a place hitherto left 
vacant, in spite of a good deal of excellent literature on the 
teaching of Scripture. It is meant to help teachers of 
children, particularly in the senior classes of elementary 
schools, in central schools, in the lower forms of secondary 
schools, and in Sunday schools. The list of contributors, 
which is a long and varied one, really includes two types 
—those who have devoted their professional lives to the 
study of the Scriptures and to cognate studies, and who may ` 
be termed the scholars; and those who, accepting the 
results of the labour of scholars, have specialized in using 
these results in the education of children, and may be termed 
the teachers. The presence of the former type is a guarantee 
of accuracy, and the presence of the latter type is a 
guarantee of relevance to, and usefulness for, the great 
purpose in view. 

The hand of the practical teacher is discernible, not 
only in the treatment, but also in the selection of material. 
It would have been quite wrong, bearing in mind the purpose 
of this commentary, to deal with all parts of the Bible with 
an impartial degree of fullness. Those parts which are 
commonly used in schools, and which are included in all or 
most of the ‘ agreed syllabuses ” which are now happily 
so prevalent, receive special attention. The remaining parts 
are all briefly expounded, more, however, for the sake of 
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extending the teacher’s background than for direct use in 
the schoolroom. 

The time is propitious for the appearance of such a book 
as this. The old unintelligent use of the Bible in schools 
was bound to receive a severe check, because it made no 


appeal to the younger generation of teachers, brought up 
in an atmosphere of free inquiry. In our day the spirit of 
free inquiry has been extended to the Bible, and the teaching 
of Scripture has entered upon a new and a promising phase. 
This book should prove a great help to the movement. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


How the World Builds: the Story of Architecture. By H. 
PAKINGTON. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Art: an Introduction to Appreciation. By R. Coxon. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

A Handwriting Manual. By A. J. FAIRBANK. (3s. 6d. net. 


Leicester and London: The Dryad Press.) 
Business Handwriting. By W. Burton. (1s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Crayon and Pastel Work for Schools : a Simplified and Graduated 
Guide. By J. W.T. VINALL. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Art Appreciation. By MARGARET DoBson. (21s. net. Pitman.) 
Progressive Examples of Modern Script: Eighteen Specimens for 
Pupils of Seven to Fourteen. By T. E. Raw. (1od. Harrap.) 
The Works of Man. By L.M. Puitiipps. New Edition. (8s. 6d. 


net. Duckworth.) 

Metal Work for Schools. By J. G. STEVENS and F. J. May. 
(10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Substance of Architecture. By A. S. G. BuTLER. Re-issue. 
(7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


Life of Mendel. By H. ILTIS. Translated by E. and C. PauL. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It is good that English readers are now put in possession of 
all that is known of the life, circumstances and character of 
one who ranks equal with Darwin in the influence of his work 
on biological thought and progress ; superior indeed to Darwin 
in the economic value of his results. The difficulty of compiling 
this biography must have been great: at the time of his death 
(1884) no one, and least of all his confréres in the Augustinian 
monastery, had any idea that Mendel was a man of mark; 
his immortal work had been described before an unappreciative 
audience nineteen years earlier (1865), and published in the Pro- 
ceedings of a Society of no great renown—and was thenceforth 
overlooked for more than three decades ; the time and energies 
of Mendel himself being diverted into the channels of prelatical 
responsibilities. There was thus no special incentive to lead 
any of his associates to preserve letters and other mementoes for 
the benefit of the biographer. Despite these obstacles, Dr. Iltis 
portrays his subject with a vividness that shows clearly the 
manner of man that Mendel was, and the extent of his experi- 
ments and observations beyond those on which his fame is 
based. But to the biography he adds discussions that are 
valuable to students, especially to those who cannot consult 
masses of biological literature. Briefly, these discussions concern 


the work of predecessors who came near to the truth discovered 
by Mendel, the unripeness of biological thought at the time when 
Mendel’s paper was published, the convergence of several lines 
of research which culminated in the almost simultaneous “ dis- 
covery ” of Mendel’s paper by three independent biologists, 
and, lastly, the bearing of mendelism on the theory of evolution. 
There is besides a very clear account of mendelism itself, intelli- 
gible to any careful reader. 


Herbert Warren of Magdalen : 
By L. MaGnus. (12s. net. 


President and Friend, 1853-1930. 
Murray.) 


A History of Later Greek Literature : 
in 323 B.C. to the Death of Justinian in A.D. 565. 
F. A. WRIGHT. (18s. net. Routledge.) 

This is a companion volume to the “ History of Later Latin 
Literature ” which Prof. Wright, in collaboration with Mr. 
Sinclair, produced last year. The starting-point is 323 B.C., 
and a certain number of authors are included, such as Menander, 
Theocritus and Callimachus, who are studied along with the 
writers of the earlier period. Surveying the work as a whole 
and comparing it with the corresponding period in Latin litera- 
ture, we are astonished by the immense variety and interest of 
later Greek literature. It is true that the style is often flat 
and lacks vitality, but there is still originality and lucidity of 
expression. Such names as Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius and 
Plotinus in philosophy, in poetry the Greek Anthology, in 
criticism and essay-writing Lucian, ‘‘ Longinus,” Aristides, 
Dion of Prusa, the ‘‘ Novelists,” to name only a few survivors, 
show the infinite variety of the Greek genius even in advancing 
years, and Prof. Wright’s treatment is full of enthusiasm and 
stimulus for these often neglected authors. Yet we are forced 
to admit that these writers cannot hold us as the earlier writers 
do, for they seem to lack the immense force of personality 
which makes the literature of early Greece so pregnant and 
masterful. There is too much of ‘the study,” too little of 
actual life distilled into their pages. But we think that Prof. 
Wright's book will make a good many readers turn perhaps for 
the first time, and not without reward, to the later writers of 
Greece. 

Revision Sentences for Latin Prose. Arranged by H. A. TREBLE. 
Interleaved Edition. (1s. University of London Press.) 
Advanced Latin Prose. By H. V. LosresBy. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 


from the Death of Alexander 
By Prof. 


ECONOMICS 


Economics of the Industrial System. By H. A. SILVERMAN. 
(7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The author of the popular ‘“‘ Substance of Economics ” has 
now given us a more detailed textbook, and a very good one it is. 
Mr. Silverman has no economic fads, either in his material or 
in his mode of exposition. He adopts the traditional three-fold 
division of the subject, and his explanations are clear, straight- 
forward, and adequate. The book is sure to be widely adopted 
as a standard textbook for post-matriculation students. 


The Elements of Political Economy. By H. HALL. 
Pitman.) 

This is a capital textbook of what might be called the post- 
elementary grade, meant primarily for students attending day 
and evening classes in commercial schools and departments. It 
shows Marshall’s influence plainly—in fact its earlier chapters 
might be regarded as an admirable simplification of ** Economics 
of Industry.” But it also includes chapters on money, foreign 
exchanges, and taxation. It can be warmly recommended. 


The Monopoly of Credit. By C. H. DouGras. (3s. 6d. net. 
Chapman & Hall.) 
The substance of this little tract was given by Major Douglas 


(2s. net. 


in evidence before the Macmillan Committee on Finance and 
Industry in 1930, and a summary of that evidence is printed 
in an appendix. The theme is the danger to the world arising 
from the supremacy of the banking and financial interests, 
through their control of the creation of credit. 


Banking and Currency. By E. Sykes. Seventh Edition, with 
a Chapter on the Breakdown of the Gold Standard. (ss. 
net. Butterworth.) 

Money Power and Human Life. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Economics in the Twentieth Century: the History of its Inter- 
national Development. By Prof. T. SuRANYI-UNGER. 
Edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN. Translated from the German 
by N. D. Mouton. (21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Industrial Revolution and the Economic World of To-day: 
a Study of Industrial Changes and their Effects in Great 
Britain, and of Contemporary Economic Structure. By 
L. W. WHITE and Dr. E. W. SHANAHAN. (6s. net. Long- 
mans.) 

Economics of Everyday Life. 
Crosby Lockwood.) 


By F. HENDERSON. (6s. net. 


By J. F. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. net. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) A Junior School English Course for Secondary Schools : Being 
a Special Edition of Books I and II of ‘‘ Common-sense 
English Course,” Senior Series. By F. F. Potter. (2s. 
Pitman.) 


(2) A Middle School English Course for Secondary Schools : 
Being a Special Edition of Books III and IV ‘‘ Common- 
sense English Course,” Senior Series. By F. F. POTTER. 
(2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

These skilfully graded and thoroughly practical lessons 
deserve the attention of teachers of English. Well-chosen 
passages for intensive study are printed on the left-hand page, 
and on the opposite page appear exercises and language lessons. 
Mr. Potter is justified in claiming that pupils who work steadily 
through his two books will become reasonably expert in the 
use of their mother-tongue. 


The Jersey Society in London. Occasional Publications. No. VII. 
Victor Hugo in Jersey. By de V. PAYEN-PayNE. Is. The 
Sa The Jersey Society in London, 28 Victoria Street, 

.W. 1.) 

M. de V. Payen-Payne in this small pamphlet of eighteen 
pages is full of interest to natives of Jersey and to all students 
of Victor Hugo’s life and writings. It is the seventh of the 
Occasional Publications of The Jersey Society in London. Hugo, 
who was not only a great writer, but a daring political thinker, 
bitterly opposed Napoleon III and was banished from France 
for eighteen years. Three of these he spent in Jersey and the 
remainder in Guernsey. He had nothing but admiration for the 
Channel Islands and their inhabitants. ‘‘ He was the greatest 
figure in European literature during the nineteenth century, and 
the greatest man to whom Jersey has ever given a refuge.” 
So writes M. de V. Payen-Payne who, with all his admiration for 
Hugo, cannot be accused of Hugolatry. He acknowledges that 
there are spots in this great luminary, for his enthusiasm is 
tempered with fairness and clarity of vision. The pamphlet 
throws many interesting sidelights on the great Frenchman. 


Pictorial Reading Cards. Sets A, B, C. 
Evans.) 

The colours of these cards, of which there are ten in each 
packet, are not particularly artistic, but they are gay, and the 
surface of the stiff card is glazed and therefore washable, an 
obvious advantage. Onone side thereisarhyme ; onthe reverse, 
four to six easy questions. 


Napoleon and the Cossacks. By P. N. Krassnorr. Translated 
from the Russian by OLGA VITALI. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

General Krassnoff has attempted in this work a large scale 
historical novel of the Napoleonic Wars. He takes the period 
between Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and his ultimate defeat. 
The march of the French armies into Russia, the retreat from 
Moscow, and the final capitulation of Paris to the Russian 
forces are graphically portrayed. The author shows his 
natural sympathies for his compatriots in his enthusiastic 
presentation of the Emperor Alexander, and paints the exploits 
of the Cossacks in the most glowing colours. Although the 
book in no way achieves the epic greatness of Tolstoy’s “ War 
and Peace,” it is yet a creditable piece of work, containing as 
it does a very convincing account of life in Russia and in France, 
in the days when Napoleon’s star was on the wane, and the fate 
of Europe in the balance. 


(10d. net per packet. 


English: Junior Course. By M. M. Lewis. (Book I, Is. 6d. 
Book II, Book III, rs. 9d. each. Teachers’ Book to accom- 
pany Pupils’ Books I, II, and III, 2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Free from the very common faults of irrelevance and incon- 
sequence, this course, in three volumes, for ages 8-9, 9-10, and 
10-11 respectively, merits unqualified praise. It bears evidence 
of having been rigorously tested in the class-room, the first 
essential of success in a textbook, and it is comprehensive as 
well as systematic. The Teachers’ Book, an indispensable 
adjunct, is fertile in suggestions for additional exercises. These, 
which are regularly grouped under four heads : Comprehension, 
Vocabulary, Composition, Punctuation, Grammar and Spelling, 
are most happily varied throughout, often taking the form of 
games, and, while the vital importance of revision is everywhere 
kept in view, mere dull repetition is skilfully avoided. The 
illustrations, which are simple and vigorous, form an integral 
part of the work. The binding is firm and the type excellent, 
and, if the covers are arresting rather than beautiful, it will at 
least not be easy for a child to overlook its English course. 


(1) Questions and Exercises in English. Part III. Advanced. 
By E. ALBERT. (6d. Harrap.) 

(2) Ability Exercises in English. By A. C. S. ASHMORE. Book 
IVa. For Standards IV and V. (Manilla, 9d. Cloth, Is. 
Russell.) 

Teachers of large classes have every reason to be thankful 
for such sound, ready-made collections of questions and exercises 
as these. (1) Cheap and severely practical, this third volume, 
like its popular forerunners, is a mine of diversified original 
exercises grouped under the headings: Language, Grammar, 
Interpretation, Composition, and History of Literature. 
(2) The work in this fifth volume of the series for juniors 1$ 
slightly more advanced than that in Volume IV. The exercises 
are divided into A, B, and C sections according to their diffi- 
culty, A and B only to be worked by all pupils, C and the last 
thirty pages of supplementary exercises will serve to keep busy 
the quicker and cleverer members of a class. 


Eothen. By A. W. Kinctake. (2s. Blackie.) 
A welcome edition of this well-known book. It can easily 

be slipped into pocket or pack and will make a pleasant com- 

panion for many who will be taking to the road this summer. 


The Story of English Literature. By Prof. E. K. BROADUS. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

It requires not a little courage and a very definite aim to put 
on the market in these days another history of English literature. 
But we believe that Prof. Broadus is justified in this venture, 
and the more we look into his book the more are we convinced 
that as here conceived and carried out it will prove acceptable. 
It is notable for its account of great writers and great books, and 
yet more for its recreation of their historical and social back- 
ground. It recalls in some measure the fresh interest and life 
that John Richard Green put into history, when half a century 
ago he gave as his ‘‘ Short History of the English People.” Many 
examples might be quoted but we have space for only one. In 
dealing with “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” he shows how true to 
Bunyan’s time is his description of Bedfordshire roads and inns 
and the diverse characters Christian meets with on his journey 
Zionwards. In the same chapter—‘‘ Bunyan and Dryden "— 
the author cleverly links these two great writers, but incongruous 
men, by a picture of Vanity Fair taken from an early edition of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Christian and Faithful are seen 
within the bars of the cage prior to their trial, while outside a 
motley crowd are pressing into a playhouse to see ‘‘ The World 
Well Lost ” by ‘‘ Beelzebub.” Now, ‘‘ All for Love, or the World 
Well Lost” was one of Dryden’s greatest dramatic successes. 
Beelzebub and Dryden: the irony is obvious and the transition 
from the one glorious John to the other is both suggestive and 
well-timed. In such treatment of Chaucer, Bunyan, and others 
lie, we think, the originality and real value of this story of English 
literature, and its perusal affords the reader pure pleasure. 
The volume is beautifully got up and has many illustrations, 
several of them most artistically coloured. It is scarcely a 
textbook for schools, its price being stiff and its avoirdupois 
considerable, but it should have an assured place in a well-chosen 
home or school library. 


The Seven Champions of Christendom. By R. JOHNSON. (Is. 4d. 
Blackie.) 

This is a reprint of an abridgment of the original book by 
Richard Johnson, a popular writer who died in 1659. The 
champions fought often single-handed, sometimes together, like 
Chaucer’s Knight, ‘‘ as well in Christendom as in heathenesse ’ 
against pagans and Mohammedans, in Egypt, Tripoli, Thracia, 
Persia, and gloriously at Jerusalem. They encountered necro- 
mancers and enchantresses, slew dragons and giants, set free 
enthralled princesses, and distinguished themselves in triumphs, 
tilts, and tournaments. When April 23 comes round, one often 
asks, ‘‘ Who was St. George ? ” This volume supplies the desired 
answer, and tells also of his fellow champions—St. Patrick 
(Ireland), St. Andrew (Scotland), St. David (Wales), St. Denis 
(France), and St. Antony (Italy). Here, too, one learns why 
Welshmen venerate the leek, and Irishmen the red cross of 
St. Patrick’s day. 


A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles. By Dr. O. 
JESPERSEN. Part IV. Syntax. Third Volume. Time and 
Tense. (14s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Foreign scholars have taken a notable part in the study of 

English literature and linguistics ; and few, if any, stand higher 

in the latter sphere of research than Prof. Jespersen. The 
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volume before us is the fourth of a series which, when completed, 
will form a most valuable contribution to the study of our 
grammar. The book now published has been the work of years, 
in the course of which its author has been seriously handicapped 
by ill health. Jespersen, of course, writes inductively : examples 
first, rules afterwards. He has collected from the earliest to the 
latest times examples of idioms and constructions as used by 
our best writers. The list of authors and authorities thus 
meticulously studied extends to more than twenty closely printed 
pages, to which constant reference is made; and the quotations 
adduced are of the utmost value. This section of Prof. Jespersen’s 
great work deals with verbs and tenses. As regards the latter, 
he rightly distinguishes between tense and time. Present, past, 
and future form but a rough classification; like the primary 
colours of the rainbow, each is capable of many gradations. Not 
only the chief auxiliaries, have and be, but much more must, need, 
dare, and others that trouble natives and are the despair of 
foreigners contribute to differentiation. How often do we our- 
Selves misuse shall and will, should and would. Why, for example, 
does Macaulay so often write it should seem and not it would seem, 
now almost universal? There are scores of such idiomatic usages, 
and Jespersen has not only noted hundreds of examples, but, 
much more difficult, has endeavoured to systematize them. A 
careful index makes reference to these easy, and should be a boon 
to natives and foreigners alike who aspire to idiomatic usage in 
speech and writing. 


(1) A Servant of John Company. By H. STRANG. 
University Press.) 

(2) Then and Now Stories. Junior. Heroines of Then and Now. 
By CLARICE Burton. (5d. Macmillan.) 

(3) The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 41. The Jade 
Ring. By G. G. Barnes. No. 42. Rendall Rises. By 
J. MeERIvALE. Mlosa's Adventure. By J. GREENLAW. 
No. 43. In the Hands of the Secret Ju-ju. By E. A. BEAN. 
No. 44. The Hermit of Hart Island. By M. I. BAUMANN. 
(2d. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 

(1) This is a lively story of adventure under the East India 
Company, the scene of which is laid in Madras, or Fort St. George 
as the trading station was then called, in the early eighteenth 
century, during the Governorship of Thomas Pitt, the original 
purchaser of the famous Pitt Diamond, and grandfather of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. It is written for children of 
12 and upwards, and gives a good idea of the conditions under 
which the officials of the Company worked, and of the people 
of many nationalities by whom they were surrounded. (2) The 
heroines of these simply-told stories are Helena of Essex, 
daughter of that “ Old King Cole” from whom Colchester 
derived its name, who became the wife of the Emperor Con- 
stantine; Catherine Douglas, who used her naked arm to 
bar a door against the assassins of her king; Grizel Cochrane, 
who saved her father from the scaffold ; Grace Darling and Edith 
Cavell. (3) Not only do boys—as proved by experiment— 
revel in the brief but always stirring tales of adventure in this 
series, many of them founded on fact, but incidentally they can 
learn much of the lives and habits of people in distant lands, as 
well as respect for the good points in other races. These latest 
booklets are concerned, respectively, with China, New Zealand, 
Africa and Alaska and the Far North. 


Shag : the Story of a Dog. By T. C. HINKLE. 
smith.) 

Shag had the misfortune to be born a “‘ throwback '’—hence 
the tragedy of his life, which, judging from slight indications 
like the remarks on the hunting of timber wolves on page 42, 
must be founded on fact, if not wholly authentic. It is at all 
events a moving, if, perhaps, slightly sentimental story of a 
misunderstood animal, and from the moment when, cast off by 
his master, he becomes an outlaw, the tale moves on in a breath- 
less series of adventures. The illustrations are as good as the 
letterpress, and the general get-up tasteful and artistic. 


The Art of Teaching English. Lectures and Papers by J. H. 
FOWLER. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 

Of the fourteen papers here reprinted, seven appeared either 
in The Journal of Education, or in the School World which was 
absorbed by it some years ago. The editors have reason to be 
proud of their contributor, distinguished equally as an English 
scholar and as a teacher of English. The first paper, read to 
the English Association in 1908, set forth certain dangers to 
which the teaching of English in secondary schools is Jiable, and, 
as the author truly says, the event has shown that not all of 
those dangers have been avoided. Hence the re-issue of these 
papers in book form. We hope they will be widely read by the 
younger generation of teachers actually at work in the schools, 


(rs. Oxford 


(5s. net. Arrow- 


and by training college students preparing to become teachers 
of English literature. We find nothing in these papers that is 
out of date, and we find a good deal that will never be out of | 
date. 


The Conan Doyle Historical Romances: Rodney Stone, Uncle 
Bernac, Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, Adventures of Gerard. 
By A. Conan DoyLe. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Messrs. Murray have here given us another omnibus volume 
of Conan Doyle’s works, making now five in all. This is the 
second series of historical romances ; the first, published a few 
months ago, containing ‘‘ The White Company,” “ Sir Nigel,” 
‘“ Micah Clarke,” and ‘‘ The Refugees.” When one considers 
Conan Doyle’s vast output of literature, one cannot help being 
surprised at the high standard he was able to maintain through- 
out. Many of his stories can be read over and over again with 
unflagging interest, and we feel sure the present volume will 
be as popular as its predecessors. 


In the Snow: a Romance of the Canadian Backwoods. By 
T. Lunp. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Capt. Lund once again uses the great forests of Northern 
Canada as the background of his hero’s exploits. Con Purvis, 
the Texan cowboy turned trapper, will endear himself to the 
hearts of all boys, and his sturdy and comical companion, 
Shorty, will prove equally popular. The book should appeal to 
all boys not yet too sophisticated to revel in a yarn of back- 
woodsmen, Red Indians, fights, ambushes, and escapes. The 
description of a trapper’s life and methods is both interesting 
and informative, and whilst the style and language of the book 
is simple, it is sufficiently literary to stimulate the imagination 
of the young reader. 
Twenty Tea-time Tales. By Rose FYLEMAN. School Edition. 

(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

A New English Treasury : Selected Prose and Verse for Reading 
in Schools. By F. F. Potter. Junior Book II. (2s. 
Pitman. 

The Laurel and Gold Series. (1) Breathless Episodes from Fiction. 
Compiled by P. E. HERRICK. (2) Word Pictures from 
Dickens. Collected by J. R. CROSSLAND. (3) Humorous 
Tales in Verse. Selected and Edited by P. H. Heap. 
(4) History through Literature. Arranged by B. R. Gisss. 
(5) Stories from Greek Drama. By WINIFRED MULLEY. 
(6) The Water Babies. By C. KINGSLEY. With Intro- 
duction and Questions. (7) Scenes from Great Plays. 
Chosen and Edited by A. R. Jacoss. (8) A Christmas 
Carol. By C. Dickens. (9) Eight Strange Stories. Chosen 
by J. R. CrossLaND. (10) Two Men See Life : Seventeenth 
Century Life and Events as seen by Samuel Pepys and John 
Evelyn. Arranged by C. E. WRIGHT. (11) By the Water- 
side. Written and Illustrated by J. HORNER. (12) The 
Invisible Man. By H. G. WELts. (13) A Seventeenth 
Century Miscellany. Arranged by A. E. M. Baytiss. 
(1s. each. Collins.) 

Reading and Doing Series. Arranged by R. BENNETT. I. Reading 
Scenes from Longfellow's ' Hiawatha.’ II. Reading Scenes 
from Famous Stories. Book I. (1s. each. Bell.) 

Modern Literary Essays. By R. L. STEVENSON, A. C. BRADLEY, 
A. BIRRELL, Lorp Dunsany, J. B. PRIESTLEY, R. W. 
CHAPMAN, R. LYND, P. GUEDALLA, J. FREEMAN, J. DRINK- 
WATER, A. BENNETT. (28. University of London Press.) 


School Tales and Episodes. Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss. (2s. 
Harrap.) 

Great Characters in English Literature. Edited by G. R. 
HAMMOND. (2s. Harrap. 


Tales of Romance. Edited by R. MACINTYRE. (2s. Harrap.) 

The Face of England: in a Series of Occasional Sketches. By 
E. BLUNDEN. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Study of Local History and Other Essays. By G. P. INsu. 
(2s. 6d. The Educational Institute of Scotland.) 


Robinson Crusoe (Adapted). (6d. net. Cassell.) 

Northanger Abbey. By JANE AUSTEN. Edited by Dr. R. F. 
PATTERSON. (1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

A Junior School English Course. By B. Myers. Book IV. 


(10d. Blackie.) 

The Seven Champions of Christendom. By R. JOHNSON. (Is. 4d. 
Blackie.) 

E.P.C. Literary Reader. Book V. Language Gems and Games. 
Edited by W. T. Pricze. (2s. 6d. Cardiff and Wrexham: 
Educational Publishing Co.) 

E.P.C. “ New ” Class Lessons in English. Book IV. By W.T. 
Price. (11d. Cardiff and Wrexham: Educational Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

(Continued on page 439) 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 
Elementary Biology 


For Matriculation and Allied Examinations 
By Lucy E. Cox. B.Sc., F.L.S., and Mary E. Phillips, B.Sc. 


This book is written primarily as a textbook for Matriculation candidates and covers 
the course approved by the University of London, and following closely that recently 
suggested by the Association of British Zoologists in the sub-committees report on 
the teaching of Biology in School. 


With a large number of specially drawn illustrations. 


New Regional Geographies 


By Leonard Brooks, M.A. General Editor: James Fairgrieve, M.A. 


New Edition, 6s. 


The Americas 35. 6d. Asia 25. 6d. 
Asia and Australasia 35. 6d. Australasia 1s. 6d. 
Africa and Europe 6s. Africa 25. bd. 
The World 75. 6d. British Isles 2s. 3d. 
North America 25. 6d. Europe, including British Isles 4s. 6d. 
Central and South America Is. 6d. Europe, excluding British Isles 35. Ód. 


These volumes form a four years’ Geographical Course for Central and Secondary 
Schools. In each of Books I to ITI two continents are selected for intensive study, 
and Book IV on The World provides a revision. 


The New Regional 
Map Books 


By V. C. Spary, B.Sc. 

These books are designed to stimulate pupils 

taking a course in School Geography to a more 

active response. Nothing quite like them has 

appeared before. 

I. The Americas 

II. Asia and Australasia 

HI. Africa and Europe 

IV. Regions of Britain and the World 
Each, 15. 


A School Chemistry 


By Arthur Brooks, B.Sc. ( Lond.) 


This volume deals with that part of Chemistry 
which is usually studied in Secondary Schools 
during the two years preceding a First Examina- 
tion. 

“A sound textbook . . . the illustrations 
are unusually good.’ — The Times Literary 
Supplement. 45. 6d. 


Geography and World 
Power 
By James Fairgrieve, M.A. 


This volume is an endeavour to tell a coherent 
story and to show that there is really some 
order in the apparently disorderly happenings 


on this planet. Sixth impression. $s. net. 


A Practical Botany for 
Matriculation 


By Margaret A. Shuttleworth 


This volume meets the long-felt need of a botany 
book which adequately covers the syllabus for the 
General School and Matriculation Examinations. 
With many illustrations. Second impression. 

5S. 


Write for further particulars of the above books, together with our New Educational Catalogue 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 


The Active German Course 
By A. W. Pegrum, M.A. 


A three years’ course in German up to the General School Examination stage. Each 
year of the course is divided into three terms. Each lesson has three sections (a) dis- 
cussion, (b) summation, and (c) application to reading and free composition. To most 
lessons a fourth section is added, dealing with essential grammar. Special attention 
has been paid to the illustrations. 


Book I. 35. Ód. Book IT. 45. 


The Active French Course 


By Frank A. Hedgcock, M.A., Docteur-s-Lettres (Paris) 


This is a complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupil s books and a Teacher’s 
book for the First Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the 
First Schools Examination. It provides all the grammar in general use, accompanied 
by a representative vocabulary. The books are well illustrated and contain abundant 


Book III. In preparation 


AX 


exercises. 


First Year Pupils Book 2s. 6d. 
Second Year Pupil’s Book 25. 9d. 
Third Year Pupil’s Book 3s. 


Latin Unseens 
Arranged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
This collection is composed entirely of Unseens, 
which have been taken by permission of the 
various authorities, from papers set by them for 


the Matriculation and School-leaving Examina- 
tions. IS. 9d. 


Treasuries of Modern 


Prose 
Selected by H. A. Treble, M.A. 


Three additions to this well-known and extremely 
popular series. 


Modern Detective Stories. Second Series. 


Modern Literary Essays. | 
Modern Short Plays. Third Series. » Each, 2s. 


Fourth Year Pupil’s Book 35. 6d. 
Teacher’s Book. First Year. Containing the 
first ten oral lessons, with notes Is. 64. 


Fifty Precis Exercises 
Arranged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
A collection of suitable pieces for the pupil of 
Matriculation and School-leaving stage. Prac- 
tically every examining body demands this 
exercise. This littl book will provide extremely 
useful material for the pupil. IS. 3d. 


Revision Sentences in 


Latin Prose 


Arranged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 


A collection of forty-five sets of graduated 
sentences, ranging in difficulty from the rela- 
tively simple troubles of the fourth form to the 
greater subtleties of the School-leaving and 
Matriculation year. 

An interleaved edition is available. Is. 


Write for further particulars of the above books, together with our New Educational Catalogue 


io & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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University Tutorial Press 


IMPORTANT NEW SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


*BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical 
Department, Norwood Technical Institute, London, 
and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, 
King’s Warren School, Plumstead. 


403 pages. 4s. 6d. 


Written in simple language and copiously illustrated, 
this book deals with the main features of plant and 
animal life. It will be found particularly suitable for 
use in forms preparing for the First School Certificate 
Examination. 


Fully illustrated. 


*BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS 
By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc. 
364 pages. Copiously illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


An entirely new book, also designed for candidates 
preparing for the various School Certificate Examin- 
ations. The course is based on the observation of easily 
obtainable specimens and is well provided with experi- 
mental work, requiring very simple apparatus. 


*CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B.C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form Chemistry 
Master, Wellington College. 


439 pages. With diagrams and plates. 4s. 6d. 


This new book fully covers the syllabuses for the 
various School Certificate Examinations, and follows 
a well-considered plan of work based on the author’s 
actual school experience. A completely new range of 
diagrams and plates is included. 


*HEAT FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster, Perse 
School for Bovs, Cambridge. 


212 pages. With diagrams. 3s. 


This book provides a modern course of theoretical 
and practical work on Heat, and adequately covers the 
requirements of the various School Certificate Exam- 
inations. 


SOUND AND LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 


By FRANK BARRACLOUGH, M.A., Technical Officer, 
Leeds Education Committee, late Physics Master at 
Clifton College. 


Ready shortly. 4s. 6d. 


An up-to-date work, by an experienced teacher, 
containing a well-planned course of experiments, 
numerous typical worked examples, and a large number 
of clear and instructive diagrams. Suitable for class 
purposes as a companion volume to Heat for Schools. 


Over 220 diagrams. 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY AsBson, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematics Master, Bridlington School. 


Ready July. 4s. 6d. 

Specially written for pupils preparing for the various 
School Certificate Examinations, this new book com- 
bines the advantages of the newer methods of teaching 


the subject with some of the advantages of the older 
type of work. 


400 pages approximately. 


*A FIRST 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY Arson, M.Sc., B.Com. 


288 pages. With Answers. 3s. 6d. 


An interesting and educative work on modern lines 
by an experienced teacher. By means of a new sequence 
the solution of triangles is fully dealt with at an early 
stage, making the book extremely interesting and 
practical. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD FOR SCHOOLS 
By Joun BycorTT, M.A., B.Sc., Sixth Form Master, 
Humberstone Foundation School, Old Clee, Grimsby. 
Ready July. 4s. 6d. 


A new geography of the world on regional lines 
designed for general school use and covering the 
requirements of London Matriculation and the School 
Certificate Examinations. 


With maps and diagrams. 


* Descriptive Prospectuses of these books will be sent post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press L., 
25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Alfred, Lord Tennyson : An Anthology. Thomas Lovell Beddoes : 
an Anthology. Chosen by F. L. Lucas. (5s. net each. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


Many of our poets—some even of the greatest—lend themselves 
to abbreviation. If this is true, say, of Wordsworth, we think 
it only doubtfully applicable to Tennyson. This is a tempting 
volume of ‘‘ Poets in Brief,” yet we trust the day has not yet 
come when any Tennyson anthology will take the place in school 
or private libraries of a more or less complete edition of his 
poems. The twentieth century is only now beginning to recover 
from its distaste of nineteenth—and especially Victorian— 
English literature. Along with others Tennyson has been passing 
under a cloud, but the disparagement of Tennyson is a phase 
that is passing. No doubt Mr. Lucas is aware of this, but in 
his introduction he has perhaps too much to say of Tennyson’s 
limitations. He regards Tennyson as an incompetent thinker, 
as mawkish and insincere. Some of these things are no doubt 
partly true ; but we hesitate to accept the opinion that Tennyson’s 
attitude to science and faith was ‘‘a palsied compromise.” 
What will endure in Tennyson, Mr. Lucas believes, ‘‘ is above all 
his Virgilian beauty of language and beauty of landscape, his 
Virgilian sadness over a world whose sorrows are so painfully 
plain, whose hopes are so dim with mystery.” This sentence 
probably contains the key to the choice of the selections in this 
anthology. In his introduction to the Beddoes volume, Mr. Lucas 
writes : “ [Beddoes poetry] is difficult to read through. I have 
done so twice, but never shall again. But I return with ever 
fresh astonishment to his fragments.” And further: ‘' What 
[Beddoes] needs is a good selection of short passages, often of 
single lines.” This, surely, is ample justification of an abbreviated 
edition of a poet; and such an edition Mr. Lucas has here 
supplied with manifest appreciation and good taste. 


Wordsworth: Extracts from “ The Prelude,” with Other Poems. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by G. MALLABY. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


Ever since the publication of Matthew Arnold’s selection of 
Wordsworth’s poems, with its memorable preface, if not before 
that date, Wordsworth has been regarded as an outstanding 
instance of one whose work may be abbreviated without loss. 
Since then various selections have been issued. Mr. Mallaby’s, 
the latest, differs from these in its inclusion of about one-third 
of “ The Prelude.” This is a distinct advantage, and it does 
not appear to have impoverished to any important extent 
the number of other poems one would wish to have in such an 
anthology. Notes on Wordsworth’s poetry rarely require other 
than biographical or aesthetic matter : linguistic difficulties and 
historical allusions are rare. Hence Mr. Mallaby’s notes, which 
are printed before each poem instead of at the end of the volume, 
are brief but adequate. This book should prove of value to 
students. Needless to say, the editorial matter shows insight 
and appreciation. 


Sonnets of Life. 
Sanderson.) 


To many who know Sir Leo Chiozza Money only as journa- 
list, economist, and financier, it will come as a surprise to 
learn that he is also a poet of no mean skill and accomplish- 
ment. Turning from worldly distractions, he is here found 
seeking for a philosophy that will reconcile the actual with the 
ideal. He is a patient, brave, and persevering searcher after 
truth, and in his poems, as in Beethoven’s music, one ‘‘ hears 
the note of courage in adversity.” Once they know him, his 
readers will gladly respond to his invitation : 


“ Return with me to beauty, and refresh 
Your souls that sicken in the crowded mart.” 


For, like Wordsworth’s, the burthen of his poetry is that the 
world is too much with us. The sonnets, written mostly on the 
Petrarchan and Shakespearian models, are indeed sonnets of 
life—‘ of the varied and sometimes conflicting thoughts and 
feelings that arise in our contacts with life, love, nature, labour, 
and death.’’ This sentence forms an index tothe series. In scope, 
the sonnets range from thoughts that wander through eternity to 
others that breathe the sweet security of home and reconcilation 
to the daily task. His political leanings are evident in the section 
that deals with labour, and there one finds his solution of some 
of the great questions of the hour. This beautifully printed 
volume will become a cherished companion. 


By Sir L. C. Money. (4s. 6d. net. Cobden- 


Longer Poems of the Nineteenth Century. First Series, r800- 
1850. Second Series, 1850-1900. Selected, and with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr. E. PARKER. (2s. each. 
Blackie.) 


Longer Poems of To-day. Selected, and with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Dr. E. PARKER. (2s. Blackie.) 


These volumes have made a timely appearance in view of the 
increased interest in longer poems which is likely to be pro- 
duced by the Poet Laureate’s offer. It was also a happy thought 
to provide this opportunity of comparison between collections 
of similar poems of the present day and of the nineteenth century. 
The product of the present day appears to take less satisfaction 
in rambling along, and to be more concentrated in form and 
expression than many of its predecessors. At the same time, 
those readers who are inclined to think that the only effective 
response to the poetic impulse to-day is in shorter lyrical poems 
will find here material which may well make them reconsider 
that view. i 


Scott of Abbotsford ; or, The Moving Hand: a Dramatic Presen- 
tation of the Man (in Three Acts, with Prologue). By W. E. 
GUNN. (2s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

In this play, which was first presented in April, 1932, at the 
Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, many of the personages most intimately 
connected with Scott’s life appear, among them Lockhart, 
James Ballantyne, Marjorie Fleming, and Tom Purdie, who is, 
indeed, the most engaging character. Scott’s bonhomie comes 
out clearly in the amusing dialogue with Pet Marjorie, mainly 
compounded of her own felicitous phrases, and, in the scenes 
with Ballantyne and Tom Purdie, his enthusiasm, his simplicity, 
his fine sense of honour, and his tactful kindness are very 
apparent. It is somewhat of a blemish that the ordinary English 
speech is in places stilted, but the dialect, which is freely used, 
is lively, vigorous, and correct. 


Modern Short Plays. Third Series. By M. MALLESON, “ SAKI ” 
(H. H. Munro), Dorotuy U. Rartcuirrfe, E. DANE, H. 
BRIGHOUSE, F. SLADEN-SMITH, M. BariNG. (2s. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 

Palgrave. Golden Treasury. Books III and IV. Edited by 
Dr. A. S. CoLLINs and H. OsBoRNE. (3s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Poetry in the Making. By DorotHy MATTHEWS. 
Headley.) 

An Anthology of Recent Poetry. Compiled by L. D’O. WALTERS. 
Enlarged Edition. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Troilus and Cressida. Edited by Prof. R. M. SmitH. (3s. Heath.) 


(2s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN AT 
EDINBURGH.—The sixth Conference of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women is to be held this year at Edinburgh 
from July 27 to August 4. It is twelve years since this triennial 
Conference has been held in the United Kingdom, and British 
university women are making eager preparations to welcome 
their colleagues from all over the world. The chief aim of the 
International Federation of University Women is the promotion 
of international goodwill, and with this as an underlying principle 
to contribute something towards the solution of many important 
and difficult national and international problems. The ways 
in which the International Federation encourages international 
understanding are many and varied. A large number of club- 
houses have been established in different countries, chief amongst 
which are Reid Hall in Paris, carried on by the American Asso- 
ciation, and Crosby Hall in London. Individual travelling 
members are given letters of introduction, and receive many 
offers of hospitality when abroad. Another part of the work 
of the International Federation is the granting of Research 
fellowships, some of which are given by individual national 
federations, and some by a central Fellowship Fund. A number 
of exchanges between secondary school teachers of different 
countries have been effected, notably between England and 
America and Australia, and America and Germany. In addition 
to these activities the International Federation makes a special 
effort to co-operate as widely as possible with other international 
organizations, and, in particular, a standing committee is in 
constant touch with the Committee for Intellectual Co-operation 
of the League of Nations. In addition to the usual Federation 
business a most interesting programme has been arranged for 
the delegates and members attending the Conference. In view 
of the Disarmament Conference, the report on the work accom- 
plished in favour of disarmament will be of special interest, and 
there will be meetings and lectures on such subjects as: Training 
and Prospects in Department Stores, Is the Secondary School 
Child Overworked ? &c. The special subject for discussion is 
“ Does a University Education Fit the Modern Woman for 
Life in General ? ” 
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Water and Grass: a Study in the Pastoral Economy of Southern 
Europe. By E. H. CARRIER. (218. net. Christophers.) 

From the earliest times, pastoral peoples have played a very 
important part in the economic development of temperate 
regions. In this volume the study of pasture lands is restricted 
to the region of Southern Europe, a region in which many striking 
contrasts are to be found, and in which the migration of flocks 
has always been carried on. The term “ transhumance ” was 
first used by French geographers when describing the seasonal 
migration of domesticated flocks and herds ; originally used for 
the Meseta flocks of Spain, the term is now used more generally 
with regard to the migratory sheep of Provence, the movement of 
cattle to the pastures of the high Alps in summer, and so on. 
Each area in Southern Europe where transhumance is carried on is 
discussed in considerable detail. This investigation, which takes 
up three-quarters of the book, is followed by a most interesting 
section on (a) the legends or shepherd's tales handed down from 
one generation to another; (b) the customs of pastoral peoples 
as regards times and seasons of migrations; (c) the livestock 
fairs; (d) the regulations governing the administration of the 
summer pastures. At the end of the book is a useful biblio- 
graphy, a glossary, and two indexes, one of place names, the 
other of pastoral terms. The preparation of this work shows on 
the part of the author not only extensive research and originality 
of treatment, but also a skilful arrangement of historical facts 
in relation to their geographical setting. In writing this volume 
Miss Carrier has certainly made a valuable addition to the list 
of textbooks required by students of geography in our colleges 
and universities. 


The Physical Basis of Geography. By V. F. SEARSON. (3s. 
Harrap.) 

Written by an experienced teacher of geography, this book 
can be thoroughly recommended for use in the middle forms 
of secondary schools. The importance of physical geography 
as a preliminary study to the other aspects of the subject is 
well brought out in the various lessons. Sound explanations, 
numerous exercises, as well as experiments for class demonstra- 
tion or for individual work, all combine to make the work a 
most useful school book. The text is printed in clear type and 
illustrated with well-chosen pictures and diagrams. 


(1) Great Britain and Ireland: a Geography Note-Book. By 
S. J. B. WHyBrow. (1s. 3d. Dent.) 

(2) Australasia: A Geography Note-Book. 
BROW. (1s. 3d. Dent.) 

The method followed in these note-books is to provide a 
description of a particular area or distribution on the right-hand 
page and clearly drawn sketch maps on the opposite page. 
Each book contains a satisfactory course of lessons for the upper 
classes of elementary and central schools. 


The Living World Geographies. Book VII. The World's Food 
and Commerce. By J. T. MuLtey. (Paper, ts. 9d. Cloth, 
2s. Arnold.) 

Book VII of this series is a commercial geography containing 
160 pages of well-arranged subject matter. The various com- 
modities, including articles of food, raw materials for clothes, 
minerals and others are adequately described in separate para- 
graphs. Pictures and maps have been carefully selected to 
illustrate the lessons. 


The Northern Lands. By Dr. (3s. 3d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

In ‘‘ The Northern Lands ” each of the continents of North 
America, Asia, and Europe is described with special reference 
to its physical features, natural regions, political and historical 
geography. Good pictures, sketch maps and diagrams add to 
the attractiveness of a geography which is admirably suited for 
pupils of 11-14 years of age. 


(1) A Graded Course of Geography. Book IV. Fourth Year. 
Principles of Geography, Asia, Europe. Part II. Europe. 
By E. S. Pricz. (1s. 9d. G. Philip & Son.) 

(2) Life Overseas. Australia. By E. Young and S. C. GILMOUR. 
(8d. G. Philip & Son.) 

(1) G. Philip & Son have just published another part of 
Mr. Price’s Graded Course of Geography. The book on the 
continent of Europe conforms to the other book in this series 
with regard to well-chosen descriptive matter and numerous 
practical exercises. (2) The new publication in this popular 
series of elementary readers contains interesting descriptions 
of the occupations of settlers in Australia. 


By S. J. B. Wuy- 


E. D. LABORDE. 


Philips’ Sun-Path Demonstrator. Designed by J. F. P. THORN- 
HILL, B.A. (15s. net. George Philip & Son, Ltd.) 

For small classes in central schools and in secondary schools 
this piece of apparatus will be a most useful aid in lessons on 
the apparent path of the sun. By means of it, the skilful teacher 
will be able to supplement the oral explanation of a difficult 
subject by a practical demonstration. The apparatus consists of 
a plywood disc (13}in. in diameter and mounted on a pivotal 
rod) to represent the celestial horizon ; round the disc are fitted 
three rings, made of galvanized wire, to represent the celestial 
equator and tropics respectively. The rings may be adjusted 
in relation to the horizontal disc so that, for any latitude, the 
following facts can be demonstrated: (a) The path of the sun 
at the equinoxes and solstices respectively ; (b) the altitude of 
the sun; (c) the length of daylight; (d) the compass direction 
of sunrise and sunset. Protractors are attached to the model 
in order that the angles required can be read without difficulty, 
and an explanatory pamphlet is supplied with the model. The 
chief merits of the ‘‘ demonstrator ” are its simple design, easy 
manipulation, accuracy of its readings, and its low price. 


Thirty Years in the Golden North. By J. WELzL. Translated by 
P. SELVER. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

After being employed as a metal worker on the construction 
works of the Trans-Siberian Railway in 1893, Jan Welzl left 
Irkutsk and journeyed alone through the forests and tundras 
of Northern Siberia to the coast of the Arctic Ocean. He finally 
settled on one of the islands of New Siberia, where he spent many 
dreary winters in a cave dwelling. During the summers he went 
on trading expeditions, and in his journeys he traversed the 
whole course of the river Yukon in Alaska, travelled eastward 
as far as the river Mackenzie in Northern Canada, and westward 
to Nova Zembla; he thus became well acquainted with gold 
miners, whalers and Eskimos. During his long stay in the 
Arctic regions, Welzl made many notes, but through lack of 
education he was unable to write a connected account of his 
experiences. The present work was therefore compiled by two 
journalists from information supplied by him. Some of the 
incidents described are somewhat gruesome in character, but the 
account on the whole has an air of truth about it and is of interest 
to the general reader. The book, now translated for English 
readers, was first published at Brno in Czechoslovakia in 1930. 


Columbus Regional Geographies. By L. Brooxs and R. FincH. 
Senior Series. Book III. Part I. The British Isles. Part 
II. Europe. Reprinted Unchanged from the Complete 
Book. (Cloth Boards, 2s. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. 10d. each. 
University of London Press.) 

Book III in this well-known series of regional geographies is 
now issued in two parts. The lessons are intended for children 
of 13-14 years of age, and they contain interesting descriptions 
of the various regions. The maps and picture illustrations are 
particularly good. 


Western Europe. By L. C. CUNDALL. (9s. Harrap.) 

An excellent survey of France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Germany, the British Isles, Scandinavia, Poland, and the Baltic 
States during the post-war period. Special emphasis is laid 
upon social and economic conditions. It is a mine of up-to-date 
information. 


The Peoples of the World. Vol. IV. The Lands of Eastern Peoples. 
By E. J. G. Braprorp and F. G. Moss. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

Some Triumphs of Modern Exploration. By B. W. Situ. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

E.P.C. Geography Readers. Book I. Trips Around the World. 
By L. Jesse. (18. 9d. Cardiff and Wrexham : Educational 
Publishing Co.) 

Handbook of Commercial Geography. By Dr. G. G. CHISHOLM. 
Twelfth Edition, Revised and Edited by Prof. L. D. STamp. 
(25s. net. Longmans.) 

Europe. By T. PickLes. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 

The Advanced Modern School Atlas. Edited by C. MATHESON 
and W. R. KerMack. (3s. 6d. Johnston.) 


Observational Geography. By Dr. E. M. SANDERS. (2s. 6d. 
Philip.) 

A Handbook for Geography Teachers. Edited by D. M. ForsyTu. 
(4s. Methuen.) 

Europe: a Geography Notebook. By S. J. B. WHysrow. 


(1s. 6d. Dent.) 

The Geography of the Mediterranean Region: tts Relation to 
Ancient History. By Prof. E. C. SEMPLE. (21s. net. Con- 
stable.) 
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The Spanish Inquisition. By Prof. A. S. TURBERVILLE. (2s. 6d. 
net. Butterworth.) 

An able, impartial, and excellently-written account of a 
remarkable institution which flourished in Spain from its 
establishment by Ferdinand and Isabella at the close of the 
fifteenth century until its abolition at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. A very valuable “note on books” is 
appended. 


Ourselves and the Community. By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
A useful textbook of civics for schools. It treats in simple and 
lucid language of local, national, imperial, and international 
government. 


French History. By E. SAILLENS. (4s. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

An extremely concise, well-proportioned, and clearly-written 
summary of French history. It forms an excellent introduction 
to the larger works enumerated in the useful list of ‘ books 
recommended ” with which it closes. It covers the whole period 
from Roman Gaul to the Great War. 


By R. G. CoLLINGwoop. 


(3s. 6d. 


Roman Britain. (ós. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

This is a second edition of Mr. Collingwood’s masterly manual 
on Roman Britain originally published in 1923. It is, however, 
so extensively revised and so considerably enlarged as to be 
virtually a new work. It certainty renders the first edition 
obsolete. No more authoritative or fascinating a sketch of the 
Roman occupation of Britain could well be imagined. It is 
a model of what an introductory textbook should be. 


The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades: Extracted and Trans- 
lated from the Chronicle of Ibn <Al-Qalanist. By Prof. 
H.A.R. Grips. (15s. Luzac.) 

Prof. Gibb, of the School of Oriental Studies, has rendered a 
real service to students of the Middle Ages by providing them 
with a readable translation, from the Arabic, of the Damascus 
Chronicle of the Crusades. The crusades, as seen from the 
Moslem point of view, present a very different appearance from 
that which is displayed by the Christian chroniclers. Prof. 
Gibb’s forty-page Introduction is an illuminating study of the 
author and his times. 


Studies in Law and Politics. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Prof. Laski here collects a dozen essays published in various 
magazines and books during the past seven years. Their contents 
are extremely mixed. The most generally interesting are the 
studies of the political ideas of Diderot, Babeuf, and Mr. 
Justice Holmes. The heaviest are those that discuss the working 
of the British and other constitutions. The most erratic 
and unsound are those in which Prof. Laski pursues his perennial 
vendetta against the State. 


The Epic of America. By J.T. ADAMS. (15s. net. Routledge.) 

The writer of this volume springs from a family that has been 
eminent both as makers of American history and as authors of 
historical textbooks. In the work before us he gives a vivid 
sketch of the development of the United States from the earliest 
times to the present day, his purpose being primarily to show 
that America’s great contribution to human civilization has 
been the democratic ideal of ‘‘ a better, richer, and happier life 
for all.” He foresees a fierce struggle in the future to maintain 
this ideal. i 


Men and Women of Plantagenet England. By Dorotnuy M. 
STUART. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

The ordinary textbook of English history, written mostly with 
an eye to the kind of questions that an examiner will set, deals 
in outline, sometimes picturesque but oftener dull, with the course 
of political and military events. In the case of the Plantagenet 
period, those events would include Magna Charta, the Crusades, 
the Black Death, the Peasants’ Revolt, the French and Scottish 
wars, and perhaps the beginnings of English literature, and the 
heralding of the Reformation. But what of the people who 
formed the nation at that time—the knights and the squires ; 
the craftsmen, merchants, and field-labourers; the doctors, 
lawyers, and priests ; the monks, pilgrims, and nuns ; the poets 
and the players? This is the question to which the author of 
this book addresses herself, and we may say in a word that, 
gathering her material often from obscure sources, she has 
provided a fascinating picture of Plantagenet England, far more 
intimate and alive than the ordinary history book, to which it 
may form an admirable companion. A number of excellent 


By Prof. H. J. Lasxi. (ros. 6d. 


illustrations increase the value of the book, which, by the way, 
is as cheap as it is good. 


A History of England. By R.M. Rayner. Section I (1603-1783). 
Section II. (1688-1815). Section III (1784-1930). Reissue. 
(4s. each part. Longmans.) 

These volumes consist of sections of Mr. Rayner’s excellent 
history of England in Tudor and Stuart times. They are specially 
issued in order to meet the requirements of various public 
examinations. 


Social Life in England: from Saxon Times to the Present Day. 
By J. FINNEMORE. (3s. 6d. Black.) 

This is an abbreviated edition of Mr. Finnemore’s two- 
volumed work published a few years ago. It is convenient to 
have in one handy volume a general survey of the whole of the 
social history of our country. Some of the illustrations are 
new. Questions and exercises have been added. 
Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East. By V. A. YAK- 

HONTOFF. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Nineteenth Century : a Biographical History. By V. COHEN. 
(7s. 6d. Specially Bound Edition, 8s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Ten Years of Tyranny in Italy. By P. Nennt. Translated by 
ANNE STEELE. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Collins’ Biographical Histories. Junior Series. Vol. 1. Gates of 
Horn and Ivorv. By KATHARINE MURRAY. (28.) Vol. 2. 
Where all Roads Led. By KATHARINE MURRAY. (2s. 3d.) 
Vol. 3. Out of the Forest. By ELIZABETH N. FAWCETT and 
B. E. N. Fawcett. (2s. 6d.). Vol. 4. Over the Seas. By 
ELIZABETH N. FawceETT and E. S. BURTON. (2s. 6d.) Senior 
Series. Vol. 5. The Early and Middle Ages (to 1485). By 
Dr. H. K. Prescot. (2s. 9d.) Vol. 6. The Early Modern 
Period (1485-1714). By HELEN M. MADELEY. (3s.) Vol. 7. 
Modern Times 1714-Present Day). By Dr. H. K. PREScoT. 
(3s. 3d.) Vol. 8. The World of To-Day (Recent and Current 
History). By E. N. Fawcett and M. LES. KITCHIN. (3s. 6d. 
Collins.) 

Oxford Class Books of History. Junior Series. By KATHARINE W. 
LATHAM. Book IIB. Heroes and Heroines of Rome. Book 
IIIa. Saints and Kings. Book IIIB. Stories of the Middle 
Ages. (Paper, od. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Pages from the Past: a Review of History from Contemporary 
Sources. Compiled by M. IRENE LUKE and E. F. P. SHaw. 
Book I. The Near East (2000 B.c.—500 B.c.). Book II. The 
Mediterranean World (500 B.C.-A.D. 500). Greece. 2s. 6d. 
each volume. Pitman.) 

England in the Eighteenth Century. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. 
(4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

European Dictatorships. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Rome: a Short History. By M. A. HAMILTON. Illustrated with 
Passages from the Roman Historians, Selected by E. LucE. 
(2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

History Stories for the Bairns. Book II. More Stories of the Men 
of Very Long Ago. By F. E. WEsT. (1s. 6d. Collins.) 

London. By H. G. CORNER. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Everyday Life in Old Scotland. By I. F. Grant.. Part III. 
From 1707 to the End of the Nineteenth Century. (2s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Makers of Scotland. By M. C. S. Moncrierr. Book I. Earliest 
Times to 1093. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

A Brief Survey of the British Empire. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. 
(1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Pages from the Past: a Review of History from Contemporary 
Sources. Compiled by M. I. Luxe and E. F. P. SHaw. 
Book III. The Mediterranean World (500 B.C.—A.D. 500). 
Rome. Book IV. Western Christendom (A.D. 500-A.D. 1500). 
Heirs of the Roman Empire. Book V. Western Christendom 
(A.D. 500-A.D. 1500). Church and Empire. Book VI. 
Western Christendom (A.D. 500-A.D. 1500). The Birth of 
the Nations. (2s. 6d. each. Pitman.) 

The States of Europe, 1815-1871: a Study of their Domestic 


By Count C. Srorza. (8s. 6d. net. 


Development. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (18s. net. Arnold.) 
China through the Ages. By Mrs. A. WINGATE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Lockwood.) 


Notes on Scottish History. By W. Epwarps. (3s. Rivingtons.) 

From England's Story: Schoolboy Tales—The Wonder of an 
Hour! Byron. By H. RussELL-CRUISE. (2s. 6d. In 
Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 
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The Theory of Groups and Quantum Mechanics. By Prof. H. 
Wey. Translated from the Second (Revised) German 
Edition by Prof. H. P. RoBERTSON. (21s. net. Methuen.) 

This is a noteworthy contribution to the elucidation of the 
many difficulties and obscurities which surround the theoretical 
foundations of atomic physics. The quantum theory, first 
proposed by Bohr nearly twenty years ago, has undergone 
remarkable changes and developments, and all the ingenuity 
and skill of mathematicians have been taxed to frame theories 
which shall give a self-consistent explanation of experimental 
facts. Although much has been done, finality is far from being 
reached, and is not likely to be attained until progress has been 
made with the fundamental problem of the difference between 
protons and electrons. Prof. Weyl believes that group theory 
reveals the essential features which are not dependent on special 
forms of dynamical laws nor on special assumptions concerning 
the forces involved and that, for this reason, the part of quantum 
physics dependent on group theory is most certain of a lasting 
place. He has therefore written this book, whose aim is to 
enable the reader to learn the essentials of the theory of groups 
and of quantum mechanics as well as the relationships existing 
between these two subjects. There are five chapters, of which 
the first deals with unitary geometry, the second with the 
physical foundations of quantum theory, the third with the 
theory of representations of groups, and the fourth and fifth 
with the application to quantum physics. 


Vector Analysis: with Applications to Physics. By Prof. R. 
Gans. Authorized Translation from the Sixth German 
Edition by WINIFRED M. Deans. (128. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The value of the vector notation and of the related analysis 
as means of abbreviating the treatment of geometrical and 
certain types of physical problems is now generally recognized, 
but some writers of textbooks on the subject try to push its 
use into regions where it ceases to offer any clear advantage 
over the methods usually employed. The merit of the book 
before us is that it restricts the analysis to those problems for 
which it is peculiarly well adapted. The earlier chapters deal 
with fundamental principles and applications, and the relation 
of vector to cartesian analysis is clearly indicated. A chapter 
on tensors provides a useful introduction to more general methods 
of dealing with quantities whose specification involves both 
magnitude and direction, of which vectors form the lowest 
grade. The final chapter on hydrodynamics and electrodynamics 
illustrates the value of the methods in furnishing proofs of 
general theorems in these subjects. 


Cartesian Tensors. By Dr. H. JEFFREYS. 
University Press.) 

Attempts to reduce the labour involved in writing out equa- 
tions of mathematical physics in Cartesian form and to render 
their meaning more immediately obvious, led to the invention 
of vector algebras. Dr. Jeffreys’s aim is to show that the tensor 
notation, the use of which isa necessity in the theory of relativity, 
is a great convenience in proving general theorems in such 
subjects as geometry, dynamics, electricity, and hydrodynamics. 
The summation convention of the tensor calculus effects as 
great abbreviations in writing formulae as do any vector nota- 
tions. 


A School Calculus. By E. P. Oakes. (48. 6d. Pitman.) 

In this elementary introduction to the calculus of the type 
now usual the author naturally does not attempt any great 
precision of statement. From the point of view of the beginner, 
he might perhaps have stressed at greater length in the first two 
chapters the fundamental ideas of co-ordinate geometry and 
functionality, but granted that these ideas are already sufficiently 
familiar to the pupil to need little amplification, he should be 
able to make his way through the book. And in the course of 
200 clearly-printed pages he will learn how to differentiate 
and integrate simple algebraic, trigonometrical and exponential 
functions with the usual applications and a sufficiency of examples 
to give him practice in applying his methods. 


School Mathematics: for First Year Students in Secondary and 
Other Schools. By L. CRosSLAND. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to combine in one volume a 
year’s course in arithmetic, algebra and geometry, so as to make 
the course a unity and render separate textbooks on these 
subjects unnecessary. The author has been successful in shaping 
a course which should be easy to follow in the class-room and 
in providing a suitable scheme for homework. The geometrical 
sections are the most attractive, as there are plenty of simple 


(5s. net. Cambridge 


exercises with clear and interesting diagrams. The algebra 
sections suffer from being too formal, for elementary manipu- 
lation is developed without giving the pupil sufficient idea of the 
objects to which it is to be applied. It is significant, for example, 
that a chapter headed ‘‘ Use of Formulae ” is the last and not 
the first of the algebraical sections. Teachers should find the 
book as a whole both economical and labour-saving. 


The New Graded Arithmetics. By W. Smitu. (Books I, II. 
Paper, 5d. Limp Cloth, 7d. each. Book III. Paper, 6d. 
Limp Cloth, 8d. Book IV. Paper, 7d. Limp Cloth, 9d. 
Book V. Paper, 8d. Limp Cloth, rod. Teachers’ Books, 
I-III. 1s. 6d. net each. Books IV and V. 2s. net each. 
Oxford University Press.) 

This is a series which does not belie its name, for it leads the 
child by easy steps from the first concepts of number to a stage 
when he should be ready to move from an elementary school to 
a central or secondary school. The teachers’ books give valuable 
hints on method in addition to answers and sets of questions 
for oral work. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By Dr. J. Prescott and H. V. 
Lowry. (5s. Longmans.) 

The authors have planned this book on different lines from 
most trigonometries of the present day. They state that the 
interest of the subject lies in its applications, but delay the 
introduction of such applications and put early emphasis on 
the manipulative side of the subject, in the manner of the books 
of an earlier generation. Thus, after defining the principal 
ratios, they introduce a chapter on identities, and it is not until 
page 63 that a set of examples is given in which anything more 
concrete than a triangle is mentioned. Consequently a young 
pupil is likelv to think the subject dull. From the point of view 
of the mathematician there are more pleasant features; the 
chapter on angles of any magnitude, for example, is more satis- 
factory than many others we have seen on the same subject. 
Rather more ground is covered than is customary in elementary 
books of the same type, and there are sections on summation 
of series and the factors of Cos nO, while a brief superficial treat- 
ment of the series for sin O and cos 9 is given. It is significant 
that two chapters on ‘“‘ Solid Geometry ” are numbered XXVI 
and XXVII, but they could be taken earlier in the course, 
and most teachers to-day would wish to do so. 


Contour Geometry and its Applications to Earthwork Design and 
Quantities. By Prof. A. H. JAMESON. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
This is a valuable book on the subject for students of engineer- 
ing and surveying. A considerable knowledge of mathematics 
is necessarily assumed in the reader, but given the necessarv 
equipment in that respect he will be able to follow the practical 
working-out of problems in contouring and the calculation of 
the volumes involved in earthwork design. 


Simplified Algebra. By H. McKay. Books I-III. (Pupil's, 
1s.6d.each. Teacher's, 2s. 6d. net each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Geometry for Senior Schools. By W. JouNson. Parts I-III. 
(1s. each. Oxford University Press.) 

A School Co-ordinate Geometry. By E. P. OAKES. 
Pitman.) 

A Practical Arithmetic for Girls. By C. R. WARDLE-HARPUR. 
(zs. Longmans.) 

College Algebra. By Prof. H. P. Pettit and Prof. P. Lutgyn. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Geometrical Drawing. By G. A. Hansy. (6s. Pitman.) 

A New Junior Arithmetic. By F. A. J. RIVETT. (Without 
Answers, 28. With Answers, 2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Graduated Exercises in Elementary Mathematics. By Lieut.-Col. 
E. N. Mozrey. (Teachers’ Edition, 2s. Pupils’ Edition, 
1s. 3d. Bell.) 

Graded Tests in Arithmetic for Senior Girls: for Use in Re- 
organized Senior Girls’ Schools and Central Schools. By 
EpITH BARRON. Book II. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 

A Junior Arithmetic. By A. E. TWEEDY. Without Answers. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Arithmetic Cards for the Very Young. By Dr. H. J. LARcomBE. 
(1) Sixth Year. Grade II. (2) Seventh Year. Grade III. 
(3) Eighth Year. Standard I. Practice. (4) Eighth Year. 
Standard I. Revision. (1s. net per packet. Evans.) 

Junior Primary Tests in Arithmetic. By A. S. PRATT and E. E. 
KITCHENER. (Without Answers, 1s. With Answers, Is. 6d. 
Harrap.) 


(4s. 6d. 
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A Second Year German Course. 
Blackie.) 
This course is divided into two parts, one of grammar and 
class-work, and the other a reader, founded on the geography 
of Germany, its legends and history. 


By L. M. Hayes. (2s. 9d. 


Common Errors in German, with Rapid Corrective Exercises. 
By C. H. LEATHER. (18s. 9d. Dent.) 
A useful book for second or third year students before bad 
habits are irremediably formed. 


Meyers Reisen Nach Deutschland: adapted from “ Brush up 
your German,”’ with Vocabulary, Annotations, and Materials 
for Free Composition by Dr. J. B. C. Grunpy. (is. 6d. 
Dent.) 

We have already noticed Dr. Grundy’s “ Brush up your 

German ” ; this is an abridged edition for fifth or sixth forms 

of schools. There are footnotes and a vocabulary. 


A Practical Approach to French. By S.A. RIcHARDS. Book III. 
(zs. 3d. Dent.) 

Of all the many French courses that have been recently 
published the work of Mr. Richards appears to be the most 
likely to become a standard work. The first two years have 
already been noticed in these columns ; in the third the syntax 
is treated more fully. Each lesson consists of a portion of 
grammar followed by seven exercises: the first is a portion of 
French for reading or translation, the second is a questionnaire 
on the first, the third is a set of re-translation sentences, the 
fourth a grammar exercise, the fifth phonetic transcription, the 
sixth a continuous piece to be re-translated into French, and the 
seventh a free composition. To all this are added illustrations, 
tables of verbs and a general vocabulary. It is to be hoped this 
series will have the success it deserves. 


The Beginner's French Reader. By Dr. M. W. Murray and 
E. Casati. (1s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
This is a more elementary book than the First French Reader 
by the same authors. It can be used almost from the very 
first ; every other page is an illustration. 


Petites Scènes pour Les Jeunes. By GABRIELLE L’Honore. 
(1s. Beaty i 
Short plays for girls who have completed a year at French. 
All the parts, except one to be taken by an elder pupil or mistress, 
are short and of no more than six lines. No stage or scenery is 
necessary. But does the author really believe that the learning 
of a foreign language can be made a pure pleasure ? 


Premier Cours de Français. By E. G. LE GRAND. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This course has been drawn up in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Education report on Modern 
Languages. The author with his experience of twenty years 
has endeavoured to prove interesting and to provide real French 
stories. It is intended for beginners and those in preparatory 
schools. 


(2s. 6d. 


French Commercial and Economic Reader (Lectures Commerciales 
et Economiques): a Modern French Reader for the Use of 
Students and Business Men. By P. Dupays. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

This modern French reader for students and business men 
will provide them with valuable matter to acquire a commercial 
vocabulary and to become acquainted with French activities. 
There is no vocabulary, but the more unusual words are trans- 
lated at the end of each section. The range of extracts is very 
great and covers most trades and businesses. There are eight 
maps illustrating the productions and industries of France. 


A Quick-Reference French Grammar. 
Methuen.) 

Every pupil should possess a complete grammar when he 
enters a school certificate form, but before that he needs some- 
thing less bulky, and easier of reference. Mr. Ireland’s little 
book of forty pages will save a pupil from many grave errors. 
In the next edition he might expand the note on “ must,” on 
the lines of Mr. Adair’s note in his ‘‘ Nouveau Lexique.” 


French Composition through Pictures. (8d. net. Evans.) 

An excellent series of pictures from which students may learn 
how to write essays from pictures given to them. It should prove 
useful in Army classes, for the Commissioners always set a 
pictorial essay. 


By A. V. IRELAND. (rs. 


Colomba. By Prosper MÉRIMÉE. Reduced to a Vocabulary 
of One Thousand Words by H. E. Forp and R. K. Hicks. 
(1s. gd. Dent.) 

This is our old friend, ‘‘ Colomba,” in a new dress, that of the 
Direct Reading method, i.e. without translation. In their 
interesting introduction the authors describe how they have 
simplified the text by substituting common words for rarer ones. 
The frequency test is beloved by the statistical Americans. 
There are hardly any notes, but a glossary of Corsican terms 
and a vocabulary. 


Stories from Andersen. With Exercises and a Vocabulary by 
W. RIPMAN. (2s. 3d. Dent.) 
Eight stories from Andersen’s immortal works. There are 
exercises of three kinds on each section. A most capable piece 
of work. 


New Term German Texts. I. Der Schatz des Kapiténs Manchot. 
II. “ Es Lebe Nassovien.”” III. Reichtum der Erde. By H. 
LasALLE and K. WAGENSEIL. (1s. 6d. each. Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 

Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson’s new series of German texts 
combines advantages of cheapness, clear print, and a limp 
cover. They resemble the French texts of the same firm, and 
will prove very popular in schools where economy is essential. 
German is becoming more popular after its long eclipse, and this 
series arrives at the right moment. 


Le Grand Voyage d'Alain Gerbault: Compiled from the Three 
Volumes ‘‘ Seul à travers l'Atlantique,” “ A la Pursutte du 
Soleil,” “ Sur la Route de Retour,” and Edited with a 
Glossary by G. C. HARPER. (28. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This is a splendid book for boys fond of the sea and adventure, 
especially as it is a narrative of facts and not of imagination. 
It should become a compulsory book for all Dartmouth cadets. 
Mr. Harper has compiled from Alain Gerbault’s three volumes 
a condensed account of this almost unbelievable journey alone 
round the world on an eight-ton yacht, the Firecrest, bought at 
an English port. There can be no better method of learning 
French naval terms than a study of this book, which contains 
a map and many plans of the boat. The Cambridge Press has 
produced it with its uspal care. 


La Grammaire pay les Images. Avec Exercices. By FRANCES M. 
BuTLin. (18. 9d. Dent.) 

This is an attempt to teach grammar with the help of pictures 
by the author of “ Le Français par les Images.” The present 
book is meant for those half-way through their first year, and 
these should enjoy the delicate humour of the accompanying 
illustrations. In the hands of the right teacher this book should 
ease many a pupil’s way to correct grammatical knowledge. 


New Ways of Teaching French. By J. B. C. Grunpy. (Is. 


Longmans.) 

Versions Choisies : Practice in Unseen Translation. By J. D. 
BERBIERS. (Is. 9d. Bell.) 

First Year French Reader. By M. Ceppi. (Paper, tod. Cloth, 
Is. Bell.) 


Pitman's Commercial German Grammar. 
Second Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Cuentos Escogidos. By V. B. IBÁÑEZ. Prepared with Notes 
and Glossary by J. B. Morris. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 


By J. BITHELL. 


Spanish Lyrics. Selected and Edited by J. B. Morris. (2s. 3d. 
Dent.) 
Livre de Français. Part I. By Wanpa Ho.pinc. 2s. 6d. 


Melbourne : Macmillan.) 

Extracts for Translation into French, German or Spanish. Com- 
piled by E. A. PEERS. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Pronouns in French : Elementary Exercises. 
(rs. Rugby: George Over, Ltd.) 

Elementary German Prose Composition, with Notes on Grammar 
and Vocabulary, by F. C. Rosr. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

La France: son Histoire, sa Civilisation. By E. C. Hırs and 
M. Donpo. (3s. Heath.) 

The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education. Edited 
by FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER. No. 18. A Series of Experi- 
ments on the Learning of French Vocabulary. By Dr. 
Louise C. SEIBERT. (7s. net. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Un Trio Turbulent. By Gyp. Edited with Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by A. SHracn. Abridged Edition. (rs. 6d. 
Arnold.) 


By R. G. WRIGHT. 
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Hygiene of the Home: a New Course in Experimental Home 
Science. By A. H. WHIPPLE. (2s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
mene in Housecraft. By E. M. HEDDEN. Book II. (ıs. 6d. 
ent.) 
Health-Ways : a Reader for Schools. 
Methuen) 

These three books are written for pupils from 11 to 15 years of 
age, in senior and central schools. They give a good scientific 
background to work in domestic subjects. ‘‘ Hygiene of the 
Home ”’ takes the ideal house as its main theme and aims at 
giving instruction in the principles that determine its situation, 
aspect, water supply, lighting, heating, ventilation, and sani- 
tation. Clothing, the laundry, and cooking of food are included, 
as they also concern the people who dwell in the home. Many 
useful and new experiments are dispersed throughout the text, 
and the method followed is one of scientific inquiry and dis- 
covery for the individual. No expensive apparatus is required 
for the practical work. '‘ Science in Housecraft ” is a book of 
practical experiments with notes as a text. It has been success- 
fully used in conjunction with Book I as the detailed course in 
elementary science for girls at the East Bristol Central School, 
during the past ten years. It represents the part of the course 
for girls of 13 to 14 years of age, and contains a valuable section 
on electricity. The scientific principles of chemistry that underlie 
general domestic science, together with a scientific study of the 
laundry, textiles, heating, and lighting, and the chemistry and 
hygiene of foods, make up the ten chapters of the book. ‘‘ Health- 
Ways ” is a useful hygiene reader, with anatomy and physiology 
presented in a simple way, free from difficult terminology. It 
is meant to aid class teaching, not to replace it. The‘ Handbook 
of Suggestions on Health Education,” published by the Board 
of Education, forms the basis of this book. The style of the 
reader is pleasing, and its twenty-one figures are either photo- 
graphs or excellently clear diagrams. 


Fishes. By E.G. BOULENGER. (7s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

The Director of the Zoo Aquarium here takes a brief survey 
of the whole class, and introduces the reader to the astonishing 
diversity of form, colour, and habits exhibited within it. Attention 
is given to some striking life-histories and to cases of parasitism 
and commensalism; nor is economic importance overlooked. 
The illustrations consist of eight excellent plates and forty 
drawings by L. R. Brightwell. 


By W. G. LAMBERT. (2s. 


Compiled from a Series of 


Science To-day and To-morrow : 
(8s. 6d. net. Williams 


Lectures delivered at Morley College. 
& Norgate.) 

The nine lecturers whose addresses are published in this 
volume are all eminent in their respective branches of science, 
and have set forth the present position and the probable trend 
of each in a manner that cannot have failed to interest and 
stimulate the working men and women to whom they spoke. 
The subjects range over so wide a field that every reader will 
find at least one lecture of special appeal, and probably will 
enjoy them all. Though necessarily *“ popular,” the lecturers 
have not “ talked down ” to their hearers, but have given them 
abundant food for thought. 


The Wonder World: a Simple Introduction to Biology. By A.G. 
WHYTE. (1s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

A delightful little book, in which the elementary facts of 
bioiogy are described in simple but interesting language. The 
author admirably understands child psychology, and his book, 
while fully informative, is free from that attitude of patronage 
so repellent to the intelligent boy and girl. His narrative is 
rather that of a wise and kindly father, sitting by the family 
hearth on a quiet evening and answering those questions about 
animals, about life, and about the world in general, that interest 
and perplex his children. We warmly commend the book to 
all teachers of young people, and believe that it would be difficult 
to find a better science reader for elementary and central schools. 


The Great Biologists. By Sir J. A. THOMSON. (2s.6d. Methuen ) 

In his preface the author of this very readable book disarms 
the critic who would complain of his omission of some notably 
great biologists by the frank statement that he has selected 
representative types. His aim is to show what biology owes to 
each of his chosen few, and to give a verbal portrait of each 
personality. The space allotted is not always commensurate 
with the influence on biology; e.g. Fabre receives as many 
pages as Darwin and Mendel combined ; and passing allusions 
to biologists not included among the élite are rather puzzling. 


e 


But the book gives a good general survey of biological progress, 
and of some of those to whom the chief advances have been due. 


Is it a Boy? Sex-Determination according to Superstition ard 
to Science. By Prof. F. Ökland. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


The opening chapters of this little book are devoted to various 
superstitions that have been, and perhaps in some quarters still 
are, entertained regarding the circumstances that determine the 
sex of prospective offspring, human or other. The remainder isa 
simplified, non-technical, diagrammatically illustrated explana- 
tion of the present views concerning the role of chromosomes in 
heredity, and especially in sex-determination. 


Fundamental Experiments in Chemistry : a Handbook for Teachers 
and Students—Lecture and Class Experiments to Establisk 
Chemical Laws and to Confirm the Atomic Theory. By E.D. 
GODDARD. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

A full and very careful account of suitable methods of 
carrying out, under school conditions, the fundamental expen- 
ments of a course in elementary chemistry. Some idea of the 
scope of the book may be gained from the list of contents 
(density of gases; volume composition of water, hydrogen 
chloride, ammonia, carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, nitrous 
oxide, and nitric oxide; volume relation of oxygen to ozone; 
abstracting the elements of water from oxalic acid), but the 
ample detail, and the efficiency with which the methods have 
been worked out, can be appreciated only by those who will 
take the book to the laboratory and follow Mr. Goddard's 
guidance through—for example—the section on the composition 
of ammonia. This is essentially a book for the conscientious and 
painstaking teacher; those who are content with slipshod 
mrethods will leave it severely alone, but those for whom only 
the best is good enough will find Mr. Goddard a man after their 
own heart. 


A Book of General Science. 
Toronto: Macmillan.) 
This book was written to cover the requirements of the course 
in general science prescribed for the first year’s high school 
curriculum by the Department of Education of the Province 
of Alberta; it has been authorized for use by the Ministers of 
Education for Alberta and British Columbia. The treatment is 
on familiar lines—air, water, life, energy, &c., with illustrative 
references of local interest. While this somewhat specialized 
nature renders the book of more value for its original purpose, 
it inevitably lessens its appeal elsewhere; yet there is much 
freshness of approach in detail, and teachers in this country 
might profitably include a copy in their personal library or in 
the school science library. 


By M. J. Hitton. (7s. 6d. net. 


History of Fire and Flame. By O. C. pe C. ELLis. (15s. net. 
The Poetry Lovers’ Fellowship, with the International 
Fellowship of Literature. London Agents: Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 

This is a curious but exceedingly attractive book. Dr. Ellis 
is a poet, a scientist, and a shrewd critic of life, and in writing his 
“ History of Fire and Flame ’”’ he impressed all three aspects of his 
personality tothe labour. The result isa book unique in character, 
which, though it did not get the reviewer out of bed earlier 
than he wished to rise (as the “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” did 
with Johnson), at least kept him out of bed later than he wished 
to stay up. Dr. Ellis writes virile prose, reminiscent of Doughty's 
‘* Arabia Deserta,” and one often finds that one has been listening 
to the cadences instead of following the argument. Yet the 
latter merits close attention, for slowly and inevitably the picture 
of fire as a unifying and central experience in the history of 
mankind takes form upon the canvas, and we are left with an 
inspiring and permanent addition to our mental treasury. 
To serve his end, Dr. Ellis has ransacked the literature of the 
world, from Homer to the Journal of the Chemical Society, 
from Paracelsus to Nernst: but his book is more than a com- 
pilation—it is at once a prose poem of coherent beauty and a 
serious contribution to chemical history. We hope that it will 
find the wide circle of readers that it certainly deserves and 
would as certainly delight. l 


The Biochemistry of Muscle. By Dr. Dorortuy M. NEEDHAN. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 

There are here brought together the additions which in the 
course of the last thirty-five years have been made to the know- 
ledge of the chemical changes providing the energy for contrac- 
tion in voluntary muscle. The nature of the stimulus which leads 
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to this output of energy, and the possible mechanisms by which 
it is converted into tension and work are also shortly discussed. 
To advanced workers in the fields of physiology and biochemistry 
the book is most valuable both for its text and very full biblio- 
graphy ; but it is far beyond the grasp of elementary students. 


Scientific Riddles. By Sir J. A. THOMSON. (10s. 6d. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

Sir J. Arthur Thomson has long, and justly, been regarded 
as a national asset, for he is equally distinguished as a naturalist 
and as a teacher. Only now and then, as in the case of R. A. 
Proctor and T. H. Huxley in a former generation, and J. A. 
Thomson and a few others in this, does a man arise who unites 
high scientific attainments with a literary gift which enables 
him both to stimulate the layman’s interest in the works and 
ways of nature, and to put difficult matters in the plainest 
language that the subject admits of. For the author does not 
shirk puzzles, and does not let the reader off lightly by the easy 
method of evading all the difficulties. On the contrary the 
very raison d'étre of this book is that the scientific man’s path 
is bestrewn with notes of interrogation, marking questions to 
which no conclusive replies can yet be given. How did life 
begin ? Why do we fall asleep? Why do we laugh? What 
settles sex ? How do we catch cold ? (How timely!) The cat’s 
nine lives. Is telepathy a fact ? Why do we dream? Is evolu- 
tion still going on and up? The question of questions: Is there 
purpose in evolution ? Here is a selection from fifty-two riddles. 
And we can promise the reader that they are discussed by a 
man who has not closed his mind to any possible avenue of 
truth. 


Plants : What they are and What they do. By Prof. A.C. SEWARD. 
(3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

In simple language, and assuming in the reader no knowledge 
of natural science, the Master of Downing here provides a 
straightforward explanation of the importance of plants to the 
living world in general. His book can be cordially commended 
to all who desire an intelligent interest in biological phenomena ; 
and it would not be misplaced in the hands of those intending 
later to specialize. 


Steel and its Practical Applications. By W. Barr and A. J. K. 
HONEYMAN. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

An authoritative, carefully-written little book, intended for the 
engineer but of considerable interest also to the chemist, the 
physicist, and the general scientific public. It describes, as 
simply as possible, the nature of ferrous materials, the various 
processes that they must undergo for particular requirements, 
and the means of detecting defects in material or workmanship. 
The chapter on non-corrosive and heat-resisting steels, and that 
on alloy steels, are significant of the intensive research now being 
carried out in the production of steels peculiarly adapted to 
special purposes ; while the account of the manufacture of steel 
is in accordance with the best modern practice. The book 
would be a useful addition to the science library. 


The Golden Nature Readers. By Etsiz V. M. KNIGHT. Junior 
Series. Book IV. (Limp Cloth, rs. rod. Cloth Boards, 
2s. University of London Press.) 

The aim of the series which this book completes is to enable 
primary schools to teach those elements of science that are 
within the capacity of their pupils, and which therefore ought to 
be grasped before post-primary schools are entered. Biological 
phenomena claim the greater part of this volume ; but there are 
also good introductions to physics, chemistry, and physiography 
in a wide sense. The whole is well suited to its professed purpose. 


The Whipsnade Zoo and its Inmates. 
(3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Practical Microscopy. By Prof. L. C. MARTIN and B. K. 
JOHNSON. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Science and Living Things. By W. B. LITTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 


By W. S. BERRIDGE. 


Wonders of the Earth’s Crust. By H. E. TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

The Story of Science. By D. Dietz. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


Botany for Schools: a Textbook suitable for School Certificate 
and Similar Examinations. By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. 
SPRATT. (48. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Dictionary of Greek and Latin Combining Forms used in 
Zoological Names. By E. C. JAEGER. Second Edition. 
(8s. 6d. net. Baillière, Tindall & Cox.) 

Respiration in Plants. By Prof. W. Stites and Dr. W. LEacu. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A Revision Course in Physics : Magnetism and Electricity Section. 
For School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. 
By E. J. Evans. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 


Problems of Relative Growth. By J. S. Huxrey. 
Methuen.) 

Medicine and the State: the Relation between the Private and 
Official Practice of Medicine, with Special Reference to Public 


(12s. 6d. net. 


Health. By Sir. A. NEWSHOLME. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Modern Methods in Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By Dr. 
A. D. MITCHELL and Dr. A. M. Warp. (6s. Longmans.) 

Wireless Receivers : the Principles of their Design. By C. W. 
OATLEY. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Household Physics. By W. G. WHITMAN. Second Edition, 
Revised. (16s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: 


Chapman & Hall.) 
Vision and Colour Vision, By Dr. R. A. Houstoun,. (15s. net. 
Longmans.) l 


How Things Behave: a Child's Introduction to Physics. By 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 
The Story of the Wheel. By G. M. Boumpurey. (2s. 6d. net. 


Black.) 

The Nature of the Physical World. By Sir A. S. EDDINGTON. 
Science and the Modern World. By A. N. WHITEHEAD. 
Cheap Editions. (5s. net each. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Practical Physics. By W. R. Bower, in Collaboration with 
Prof. J. SATTERLY. Third Edition (Revised and Enlarged). 
(7s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Elementary Science : a Comprehensive Course. By J. B. GUTHRIE. 
Part One. (1s. 6d. Chambers.) 

A Primer of Engineering and Building Science. 
Part I. (2s. Blackie.) 

Volumetric Analysis. By G. Fow gs. (6s. Bell.) 

An Introduction to Science. By Prof. E. N. pa C. ANDRADE and 
Prof. J. HuxLEyY. Book 1. Things Around Us. (2s. 3d. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 

The Unstable Earth: Some Recent Views in Geomorphology. By 
J. A. STEERS. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Botany by Discovery. By ETHEL GREEN. (4s. 6d. Dent.) 

A Revision Course in Chemistry. By Dr. E. J. Hormyarp. 
(2s. 6d. Dent.) 

How to See Birds. How to See Plants. Written and Illustrated 
by E. F. DaAGLIsH. (1s. 6d. each. Dent.) 

The Science of Man in the Making: an Orientation Book. By 
E. A. KIRKPATRICK. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


By S. OWEN. 


KENT SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. —For the 1932 School 
the Kent Education Committee has decided to make considerable 
changes, which will reduce the cost of the School to students 
without reducing its efficiency. The School will meet for a fort- 
night instead of a month in August. In order to provide as 
concentrated a programme as possible, the quarters of the School 
have been moved from Folkestone to St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate, where both class-room and residential accommodation 
are available on the premises. Students will assemble on Satur- 
day, August 13, and disperse on Saturday, August 27. Despite the 
serious economic situation, the reorganization of elementary 
education is proceeding, and the development of the modern 
(central) school, a new type of educational institution, has become 
one of the major educational problems of the day. The Kent 
Education Committee has, therefore, provided a course on 
“The Modern School, its Aims, Organization, and Curriculum ” 
as a central feature of the Summer School. As in previous years, 
sections in English, history, geography, and the teaching of 
religion by well-known experts will be held and, in view of the 
increasing interest and attention which the study of biology is 
claiming from all teachers, a section which will deal with the 
biological aspect of science teaching has been added. Optional 
courses in speech training and the teaching of modern languages 
may also be taken by students who attend this course. For 
teachers in junior and infant schools there are courses dealing 
with the special problems of the primary school. In addition 
to general instruction in art, including drawing, design, and 
composition, courses will be provided in bookbinding, weaving, 
and lettering and lino-block cutting. These crafts are becoming 
more and more popular with teachers, and are suitable both 
for junior and senior schools. In woodwork and metalwork 
there will be special courses which are accepted by the Board of 
Education as giving a necessary qualification to non-specialist 
certificated teachers for teaching these subjects. The woman 
teacher will have the advantage of an excellent course in needle- 
work, which is regarded as an invaluable qualification for teachers 
of girls in senior and junior schools. As the committee is not 
holding a course this year at the Bergman Osterberg Physical 
Training College at Dartford, two courses in physical education 
have been introduced. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Notable Trials: Difficult Cases. 
net. Chapman & Hall.) 

This book will appeal to two distinct classes of readers, the 
general reader who during his leisure may be interested in all 
things human, and the reader who for one reason or another 
is interested in the niceties of the law. The author of the book, 
as a professional lawyer, gives only enough of the sordid details 
of each of his six cases as are necessary in order to bring out the 
difficult point of the trial. His work therefore differs entirely 
from that of a journalist who is primarily concerned with the 
““sensational’’ aspects of a trial. Probably the trial most 
easily recalled by the majority of readers is the notorious 
Bywaters-Thompson case, in which the difficulty lay in deter- 
mining whether Mrs. Thompson actually incited Bywaters to 
murder her husband by knifing him. We recommend the book 
to those of our readers who would be interested in a dispassionate 
review of the pleadings of eminent counsel and the findings of 
learned judges, and also to those who desire something more 
realistic than the average detective story. 


By R. S. DEANS. (12s. 6d. 


The Awakening Community. By Mary Mis, in collaboration 
with GEORGE W. Moritz. (10s. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 

This book is almost too good to be true. It is written by the 
“State Community Worker ” for Louisiana, and describes in 
racy language how various small townships, mainly in Louisiana, 
were utterly changed by attaining the community spirit. They 
are described as dull and dilapidated, without trees or flowers, 
poverty-stricken, and unhealthy, but after a lead had been given 
to the inhabitants in the direction of adventurous citizenship, 
they set to work to improve their towns and attained remarkable 
success. Churches and schools were built or repaired, cemeteries 
and school playgrounds were laid out and planted, new industries 
developed, and all manner of social activities started. Standards 
were raised in business, in home and civic life, and in health 
and amusement. Altogether over 300 communities have been 
organized in this way; and reading their records may bring 
hope and inspiration to other rural workers. 


Kéndime Englisht-Shqip or Albanian-English Reader: Sixteen 
Albanian Folk Stories Collected and Translated, with Two 
Grammars and Vocabularies. By MARGARET M. HASLUCK. 
(5s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Miss Hasluck has broken almost new ground in drawing up 
this Albanian-English Reader. It comprises grammar and 
vocabulary and Albanian folk-stories collected and translated 
by the authoress. She has received valuable assistance from 
Mr. Lef Nosi, Albanian patriot and scholar, to whom the book 
is dedicated, and from Albanian scholars in England. It is 
intended for the use of English and Americans, who wish to 
learn and speak the Albanian language. The book seems to be 
well suited for its purpose, and bears every mark of careful and 
thorough work. 


(1) Institute for Child Guidance Studies: Selected Reprints. 
Edited by Dr. L. G. Lowrey. (7s. 6d. net. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund. London: Allen & Unwin.) 

(2) The School and Mental Health. By CLARA BASSETT. (2s. net. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund. London: Allen & 
Unwin.) 

(3) Child Health and the Community: an Interpretation of Co- 
operative Effort in Public Health. By C. DINWIDDIE. (5s. 
net. New York: The Commonwealth Fund. London: 
Allen & Unwin.) 

These three publications by the Commonwealth Fund give a 
comprehensive view of recent work in America for the physical 
and mental health of children. As the movement for Child 
Guidance Clinics is growing rapidly in England, the first two 
books will be welcomed by many readers; those who want an 
introduction to the movement should begin with Miss Bassett’s 
little book, while the “‘ Studies ” edited by Dr. Lowrey will be 
found invaluable by all workers in this field. Both these books 
contain excellent bibliographies. The third book, “‘ Child 
Health and the Community,” gives an interesting description of 
four child-health demonstrations and their effect on the public 
health of the communities concerned. 


The English Traveller in France, 1698-1815. 
MAXWELL. (15s. net. Routledge.) 

In her introductory chapter, the author quotes from the 
Abbé Le Blanc, who wrote in 1745: “The English travel more 
than any other people of Europe. . . . They look on their isle 
as a sort of prison ; and the first use they make of their love of 


By CONSTANTIA 


liberty, is to get out of it,” and in these days of restricted foreign 
travel, it is delightful to read of the dangers and difficulties 
successfully negotiated by the travellers of the eighteenth 
century. The examples she selects are of all types, from travel- 
ling tutors and men of science to ordinary tourists, and as the 
period covers the French Revolution, many of their comments 
and experiences are of unusual interest. Throughout the book 
the matter is chosen for interest rather than erudition, and the 
simple, vivid style and the beautiful illustrations add to its 
attractiveness. 


Social Life in Ancient Egypt. Religious Life in Ancient Esypt. 
By Sir W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. Re-issues. (3s. 6d. net 
each. Constable.) 

The author’s preface to the original edition of ‘‘ Social Life 
in Ancient Egypt ” offered the book to the public as ‘‘ a repast 
drawn from the storehouse.” No truer description could be 
given of these two volumes, which feed the reader’s curiosity 
concerning the life of the past and at the same time suggest a 
vast store of knowledge as the background of each brief chapter. 
The new issues are attractively printed, and each has a coloured 
frontispiece. 


A Manual of Children's Libraries. By W.C. B. SAYERS. (Iros. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a new volume in the Library Association’s series of 
Library Manuals, edited by Mr. Doubleday, well known in the 
library world. Some time ago we noted in these columns 
Mr. Doubledav’s own contribution to the series—his ‘* Primer 
of Librarianship.” Now we are reminded that, in the rapid 
development of the public library movement in this country in 
recent years, the children are very far indeed from having been 
forgotten. On the contrary the Library Association laid it down 
in 1917 that “library work with children ought to be the basis 
of all other library work,” and children’s librarianship, in the 
most progressive quarters, is becoming a definite branch of the 
profession, as it should be. In the present volume Mr. Sayers, 
chief librarian of the Croydon public libraries, whose interest in 
the subject was proved years ago by his book, ‘‘ The Children’s 
Library,” takes up the theme again, with all the added knowledge 
that his experience, and the experience of others, have brought 
since then. Every aspect of the subject, including library 
lectures and exhibitions, as well as the selection and the care and 
the distribution of books, is ably dealt with, and there are several 
pages of helpful illustrations. 


Pitman's Four-Minute Speed Tests, 80-140 Words a Minute : 
a Series of Tests, each consisting of Two Four-Minute Passages, 
at 80, 100, 120, 140 Words a Minute, Compiled for Use in 
Preparation for Shorthand Speed Examinations, with a 
Special Bearing on the Examinations of the Royal Society 
of Arts. New Era Edition. (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Practical Training in Pronunciation. By G. N. TRENITE. (3s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Harvard University. Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Summaries of Theses Accepted in Partial Fulfilment of the 
Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1931. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

The English Country Town. By G. PARSLOE. 
Longmans.) 

An Outline of English Phonetics. By Prof. D. Jones. 
Edition (Re-written.) (12s. 6d. net. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Third 
Cambridge: Heffer.) 


Swimming: How to Succeed. By S. G. HEDGES. (3d. net. 
Evans.) 

Everyman's Encyclopaedia. In Twelve Volumes. Vol. XI. 
Roc-Syl.. Vol. XII. Syl-Z. New and Revised Edition. 


(5s. 6d. net per vol. Dent.) 

Pitman's Dictionary of Book-Keeping : a Book of Reference on all 
Matters Concerning Book-Keeping and Accountancy for 
Students, Teachers and Practitioners. Third Edition. By 
R. J. PORTERS. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The Call of the Bush: Wanderings of a Nature Man on the 
Murray River. By H. PRIEST. (12s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

Athletics: How to Succeed. By Lieut.-Col. W. K. Duckett. 
(3d. Evans.) 

Cricket Practice for Boys. By P. H. Kemp. (6d. Russell.) 

Cricket for Schools: tts Organization and Practice. By P. H. 
KEMP. (1s. 6d. Russell.) 

The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. By H. G. Wa ts. 
(10s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Poetry Speaking for Children. Part II. Marching Forward. 
By MARJORIE GULLAN and P. GuRREY. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 
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will be forwarded on application. 
examine it with a view to class adoption. 
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Just Published 


LATIN FOR TODAY 


First Year Course 


Edited by 


CUTHBERT McEVOY, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at Watford Grammar School 
3s. 6d. 


xxxii + 327 pages, illustrated. 
Latin for Today (First Year Course) represents a modification of the traditional 
method of teaching Latin. The Course provides a thoroughly sound foundation for 


S 
all types of students, and at the same time introduces valuable features which will 
bring the pupil, even at this early stage, into close relation with many aspects of Latin 


NOTE.—The material in LATIN FOR TODAY (First Year Course) has been subjected to the test of class 
experience. For nearly three years it has been in use in a beginners’ form of boys of eleven plus in a secondary 
school. The pupils had four iods a week in school with three periods of homework. At the end of one year 

ikan a parallel form of equal ability had accomplished in two years by the traditional 
method, and this when both forms were judged by the current conventional tests. 


A prospectus of LATIN For Topay (First Year Course), containing complete contents, and two specimen lessons (with illustrations) 
The publishers will be glad, too, to send a specimen copy of the book to Latin teachers who wish to 


AND COMPANY LTD. 
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MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE of TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University Degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and Certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments: 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Mires WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E., F.R.S.). 

MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (G. S. CotEeman, D.Sc.Eng., 
A.M. Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 

APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Fermentation 
Processes (including Brewing), Electro-Chemistry, Photo- 
graphy, Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs and Fuels (Prof. 
JAMES KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 

TEXTILE CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and 
Finishing), Paper Manufacture (F. SCHOLEFIELD, M.Sc., 
F.I.C., F.T.1). 

TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton, M.Sc. 
Tech., F.T.I.). 

BUILDING (W. B. McKay, M.I.Struct.E., M.R.San.I.). 

INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post-Graduate Certi- 
ficate Course) (K. G. Fenelon, M.A., Ph.D.). 

Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 

REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The College comprises the following Faculties and Special Schools : 

FACULTY OF ARTS (including Economics). (Dean: Prof. J. 
Macmurray, M.A.) 

FACULTY OF LAWS. (Dean: Mr. A. Sabonadière.) 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. (Dean: Prof. T. G. Hill, D.Sc., A.R.C.S.) 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. (Medical, Dental, Pharma- 
ceutical.) (Dean: Prof. J. C. Drummond, D.Sc.) 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. (Dean: Prof. E. G. Coker, M.A., 
D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.) 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 

Schwabe.) 

BARTLETT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Richardson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.) 

and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING. 
M.A., M.Arch., F.R.I.B.A.) 

and ETA OF DECORATION. (Lecturer : Mr.H.Warren Wilson, 

SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. (Director: Dr.E. A. Baker, M.A.) 
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Secondary School Problems 


VII. SALARIES 


By R. F. CHOLMELEY, C.B.E., formerly Headmaster, 
Owen’s School, Islington 


ALARIES ! What a topic! What a word to pronounce 
in these days in the hearing of Sir Robert Horne, 
Sir George May, Sir Eric Geddes, to say nothing of the 
Daily Express and Sir Philip Pilditch! Sir Philip Pilditch 
is particularly grieved to find Mr. Fisher venturing to plead 
for a rational consideration of the subject, just as if he 
had not the Burnham Scales upon his conscience (‘‘ In the 
course of my ten years’ service on the Estimates Com- 
mittee, I know of no worse incident ’’—see his letter to 
The Times of June 2). Mr. Fisher, however, said a thing 
which is worth remembering because it indicates what is 
sometimes forgotten—the interest that the community at 
large has in the adequate remuneration of those who serve 
it: and this is what he said (The Times, May 30): ‘' The 
teachers, like the judges and police, the soldiers and 
sailors, are the guardians of public order. It is no part of 
political wisdom to refuse them such a measure of remunera- 
tion as may keep them contented and happy.” The fact 
that he went on to say that “ the country must not spend 
more than it can afford’’ does not detract from the value 
of his earlier observation; whatever the country may 
decide to afford, it remains fundamentally true that an 
underpaid teaching profession, like an underpaid judiciary 
or Navy or Army or police force, is in its own sphere, and 
in more ways than one, a public danger. 

What the community has to decide is just how much of the 
appropriate sort of ability that is available ought to be 
devoted to those services ; and it can only do that through 
the terms—not entirely to be expressed in cash—that it is 
prepared to offer. 


If those terms do not in fact—whether - 


any one thinks they ought to or not—induce a su fficient pro- 
portion of the right kind of people to become judges, sailors, 
soldiers, policemen, or teachers, the contribution which 
these public servants make to the guardianship of public 
order will be insufficient ; and any action which shakes the 
confidence of public servants in the fair-mindedness of their 
employer, the public, must have an injurious effect not 
only upon the quality of their service but upon the attrac- | 
tiveness of public service in general. For that reason, if 
for no other, the reduction in teachers’ salaries, supported 
by the almost incredible inaccuracies of the May report and 
imposed upon local authorities—for the most part wholly 
reluctant—was a less striking piece of work than what 
might almost be called in the old Scottish phrase “ the 
rabbling of the judges,” who simply woke up one morning 
to find their salaries cut by 20 per cent. 

These principles ought not to be forgotten, especially 
by those who contend, quite rightly, that public expen- 
diture ought to be based on public policy; and it was the 
merit of the Burnham Committees that this aspect of the 
question submitted to them was understood and kept in 
mind throughout their discussions. No one would maintain 
that the settlement reached was complete and beyond 
criticism: there were anomalies, there are outstanding 
problems of considerable interest and importance, some of 
which need a good deal more attention than has yet been 
given to them: but in the main it was a settlement made 
in the interest of public educational policy, and the extent 
to which the children of the country have benefited by it 
ought to be much more generally appreciated than it is. 

The question whether the children of 1932 are better 
educated than the children of 1913 is scarcely within the 
scope of this article ; but the assertions that they are not, 
which are just now so freely thrown about, cannot be 
allowed to pass. None of those who make these assertions 
show any sign of having thought or of being able to think 
about what education is for; still less do they show any 
sign of understanding the most striking and the most 
encouraging difference between the great majority of the 
schools of to-day—perhaps above all the primary schools— 
and those of twenty years ago. All this talk about more or 
less intelligence is quite beside the mark; students of 
intelligence do not find it easy to say precisely what 
intelligence is, but what it certainly is not is something 
which can be manufactured in schools. If it were possible 
to express in one phrase what the schools of the nation 
set out to do for the children of the nation, it would be 
difficult to find words more appropriate than these—so to 
care for them “that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” That is what the schools 
are doing, and what they have a far better chance of doing 
than they had twenty-five years ago; and any one who 
wants to know how far they are doing it had better go, in 
a humble spirit, on a pilgrimage through the schools, and 
try to see how the children of to-day, and their parents, feel 
about them. If any business man should happen to read 
this and be inclined to dismiss it as mere sentimentalism, 
he might do worse than go and find an intelligent ship- 
owner and ask him to explain the significance in that 
business of the term ‘ a happy ship.” 

Well, after all, perhaps all this has something to do with 
the remuneration of teachers—perhaps not; but we must 
leave it at that, and come down to a few of the special 
questions now interesting those who want to see a way out 
of some of the difficulties that obstruct the realization here 
below of that perfect salary scheme which is no doubt laid 
up in heaven. The essential difficulties belonging to salary 
scales are not worth discussing, because nobody is going 
back on that principle. We have to recognize that no 
salary scale, and no method of applying a salary scale that 
is likely to be put up with, will prevent A from being paid 
too much, and B too little. The Administrative Branch of 
the Civil Service is a far more carefully picked body than 
the teaching profession can ever be; but there are people 
in it who are worth a good deal less than their pay, and 
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others who are worth a good deal more than theirs—not 
counting the really first-class men who from time to time 
leave the service to rescue the business men and politicians, 
generally too late, from the messes that they get themselves 
into. But it is doubtful whether the revision of salaries 
by an archangel every six months would produce results 
commensurate with the trouble caused by diverting the 
archangel from his duties; and the value of a teacher’s 
services is less easily appraised than that of a civil servant. 

There are, however, two general weaknesses in the present 
position that could be dealt with and ought to be dealt 
with ; the first is the absence of any scientific basis of 
recruitment, but it has no specific bearing on salaries, and 
is mentioned here only because the oftener it is mentioned 
the better; the second is what is usually described as the 
immobility of teachers. Readers of this Journal may be 
presumed to know all about this; but not everybody 
realizes how much impatience it may cause, both among 
teachers and among appointing bodies, whether local 
education authorities or governing bodies. Briefly, the 
point is that since every teacher in a school affected by the 
Burnham agreements must be paid according to his or 
her place on the scale, the difficulty of moving from one 
school to another, and still more from one local education 
authority area to another, begins at least about the fifth 
year of service, and increases rapidly until it becomes 
almost impossible to move at all; and this point is reached 
long before the point of greatest efficiency is likely to have 
been passed. 

The Assistant Masters’ Association produced a care- 
fully thought out plan to meet this difficulty ; it was 
sponsored by the Joint Committee of the Four Secondary 
Associations and discussed at a deputation to the Board 
of Education during Lord Eustace Percy’s tenure of the 
Presidency. This plan was based upon two assumptions, 
one of which might almost be called a fact; the first was 
that it should now be possible to estimate what any given 
local education authority—or any group of schools— 
would have to spend on salaries, supposing that the age- 
range of the teachers concerned corresponded to the age- 
range of all the teachers in the country ; the second was 
that provided the total contribution of the Treasury to 
teachers’ salaries remained unaltered, it did not matter 
whether the contribution in respect of one group of teachers 
differed from that made in respect of another. From these 
premises it was argued that if each local education authority 
(to take the most obvious type of case) were required to 
spend on salaries the amount that they would spend if the 
age-range of all their teachers corresponded to the general 
age-range throughout the country, and if the Treasury 
contributions were distributed not as at present on a flat 
rate but on a calculation of what was required to put all 
local education authorities on the same level, the tempta- 
tion to rule out teachers of some years’ experience, solely 
on a consideration of the salary required, would vanish, 
and the Treasury would be none the worse. The difficulties 
in the way of applying this plan were admitted to be con- 
siderable; but perhaps the fundamental difficulty was 
that it would involve the repeal of what is commonly called 
the fifty-fifty clause of the Education Act of 1918 (1921) ; 
and nobody was prepared to face the possible consequences 
of a proposal to repeal that clause. But the plan was good 
in principle ; and if the relations between the central and 
local education authorities are ever properly taken in 
hand—or if the local education authorities ever get together 
to face the problems arising from their particularist preju- 
dices—something of the kind will probably be attempted ; 
or if it is not, we may expect a steady growth of opinion 
in favour of making the service of teaching a national 
service. l 

It might be said, that the immobility problem affords an 
example of the defects of the qualities belonging to the 
tradition of local government; an example of the exact 
opposite was the refusal to agree to more than two local 
scales, one for London (with a proviso that London might 


by agreement mean London plus adjacent areas) and one 
for the rest of the country; nobody supposes that this 
corresponds actually with the facts, and the only justifica- 
tion for leaving it as it is, would be a conviction that an 
accurate discrimination, based upon the comparative cost 
of living between different areas—and every other relevant 
fact—is too difficult. Whether the result is that the London 
service is more attractive than it ought to be is a nice 
question, and it must be left at that. One of the most 
satisfactory features of the Burnham agreement is what 
is commonly known as the Pool ; arising out of a reasonable 
but at first rather academically limited desire to pay some- 
thing extra for extra qualifications, it does now in its 
modified form make it possible not only to attach special 
payments to posts of special responsibility, but to recognize 
by additional payments both special qualifications and 
distinguished service, leaving a large measure of freedom 
to the local education authority or the school in deciding 
what distribution of the allocated sum suits the particular 
circumstances. This is sound policy ; so far as it goes in 
practice, it does offer to the assistant teacher some special 
prospect apart from the venture of going for a boarding 
house or a headship—and everybody has known first rate 
teachers for whom neither of those ventures would be 
appropriate. It may, and probably does, have the effect 
that authorities who adopt the Burnham agreements for 
their assistants, but not for their heads, find it difficult to 
obtain good candidates for headships ; but so they ought to. 

Two outstanding questions—one very old, and one that 
is coming persistently into view—cannot be left without 
a few words, though each really requires an article to itself ; 
the first is what, if any, should be the difference between 
the salaries of men and women ; the second is the question 
of family allowances. As everybody knows, the Burnham 
agreements differentiate against women, whether they 
teach in girls’ schools or in boys’ schools or in mixed 
schools. The women teachers on the whole gained more 
from those agreements than the men; but the settlement 
was, for all that, dominated by the presumption that in 
the teaching profession, a woman’s work was worth less 
than a man’s. Reasons were given; indeed they were 
“ as plentiful as blackberries ” ; but that was all that they 
boiled down to—for the argument that it takes less money 
to attract a woman than a man into the teaching profession 
merely illustrates the fact that the same presumption 
governs the remuneration of women elsewhere. However 
that may be, it looks as if this would be the last of the 
professions open to women in which this presumption holds 
out. As between girls’ schools and boys’ schools, it simply 
reflects the conviction, still dear to many hearts, that 
women’s education does not really matter; on no other 
ground can the claim for equal pay for equal work be 
rejected. It would be interesting to see what that con- 
viction leads to in the comparative treatment of boys’ 
schools, and girls’ schools, where there happens to be one of 
each under the control of one of the great independent 
corporations. $ 

As for schools in which both men and women are 
employed, the question is complicated, with some un- 
expected results, by the fear, of which that curious body 
the Schoolmasters’ Association is the concrete expression, 
that there may be too many women teaching unless they 
are kept in a proper state of subjection. Perhaps ‘‘ unex- 
pected ” is not quite the right word; but it has always 
seemed a little odd that the Schoolmasters’ Association 
has never appeared to see that if women’s work is inferior, 
the surest way to discourage authorities from employing 
too many, is to insist that they shall be paid as much as 
men. Does ‘ Equal pay for equal work ” beg the question, 
as between men and women ? The Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion would say that it does, particularly where the teaching 
of boys is concerned ; apart from this special case, what 
is very generally admitted, is that women teachers habitually 
take a great deal more out of themselves than men—just 
as girls have generally far less capacity than boys to resist 
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the temptation to overwork ; and it is at least arguable, 
that in the case of the woman teacher, the desire to show 
that she can do as much as a man has something to do 
with it. If there is anything in this, and if it is true that 
women tend to wear out in their profession earlier and 
more often than men, what ought to be done about it? 
Paying them at a lower rate for what they do does not 
seem to be a happy solution; it has been suggested, 
though perhaps not yet with a large body of opinion 
behind the suggestion, that the woman teacher should 
quite definitely do less, and should be paid less on that 
ground, and on that ground only. Five-sixths of a man’s 
pay for five-sixths of a man’s work—it is at least a con- 
ceivable application of equal pay for equal work; but it 
would take too long to pursue it into all its possible 
consequences. 

As for family allowances, considering the amount of 
time and thought that have been bestowed upon that 
device both outside and inside the teaching profession, the 
most important fact seems to be that it is impossible to tell 
beforehand what any given person will think about it. 


Two points ought to be kept in mind: first the general 
question of the effect of a system of family allowances 
upon salaries and wages, where the system has been for 
some time in operation ; and secondly the difference, as a 
matter of practical politics, between starting a new society 
on these lines and introducing the system into a society 
with its habits already more or less settled. On the first 
point the evidence from France is said to be disquieting : 
but in France the motive was not so much the desire to 
make things fairer all round as to put a premium on the 
production of children; on the second it would be pro- 
foundly interesting to put a referendum to the whole of 
the teaching profession, with an extension of the system 
of income tax allowances as an alternative proposal. A 
question that troubles some of us is why, if the system is 
a good one, it should be applied to the teaching profession 
in particular; it may be a compliment to the teaching 
profession ; on the other hand when the teaching profession 
is singled out for attention—well, there is such a thing, 
is there not—as ‘‘trying it on the dog ? ” I apologize for 
so flippant a conclusion. 


The Teaching of Algebra 
II 


By L. R. Pears, M.A., M.Sc., Merchant Taylors’ School, London 


URING the last thirty years, our ideas on the order 
of the introduction of the various subdivisions of 
algebra to our pupils have undergone considerable changes. 
In the old days, in this, as in other subjects, the guiding 
principle of the teacher was that it was good for the scholar’s 
soul to learn to face difficulties like a man. Therefore, in 
his first few weeks of algebra the unfortunate boy was made 
to attempt many examples on the first four rules and 
numerous lengthy substitutions. By this means, he learned 
to use algebraic rules mechanically, and sometimes perhaps 
efficiently, but he did not understand why he was using 
them. The brighter boys lived through this treatment and 
became mathematicians, but their less fortunate brethren 
soon came to look upon algebra as an uninteresting subject 
which had no bearing on ordinary life; and mathematics 
acquired the reputation which it certainly possessed with 
the last generation, of being one of the more repulsive 
subjects of the curriculum. 


ALGEBRA AND THE ORDINARY Boy 


In the classes we teach, a very small percentage of the 
boys become mathematicians, or enter some profession 
where serious mathematics is used. The majority of them 
are studying in order to acquire, as part of their cultural 
training, a general knowledge of what algebra is, and in 
order to learn habits of clear thinking and concise expression. 
It is essential for these boys to get the correct outlook on 
the subject, namely that it is something definitely necessary 
to our civilization, something which practical men are 
using every day of their lives, and not something with a 
purely academic interest. To set the ordinary boy at the 
outset of his training to spend most of his time on laborious 
algebraic drill was fatal to his enthusiasm and consequently 
to his progress. 

On the other hand, it has to be borne in mind that a 
certain amount of drill is necessary if he is to attain any 
facility in algebraic methods. A type of shorthand has to 
be learned and a number of habits have to be instilled. 
There is a danger, that in our keenness to make algebra a 
living subject for the beginner we may be tempted to give 
him an excellent knowledge of its principles without 
assuring that he has sufficient manipulative skill to be able 
to make use of that knowledge. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the order 
of approach is a matter of great importance in our teaching. 


THE ORDER—I. FIRST STEPS 


It is clearly necessary that the boy should begin by getting 
some idea of notation and of the usefulness of replacing 


numbers by symbols. In nearly every case he is already 
familiar with simple arithmetical methods, and he uses 
many of these methods intuitively. For this reason, and 
for others outlined in June, it is generally agreed that 
the best way to introduce algebra is to make it a generaliza- 
tion of arithmetic. 

I have already referred to symbols at length, but the 
following point deserves further emphasis: a letter must 
always stand for a number ; for example, an area is a sq. ft., 
a speed is x m.p.h. It is also advisable, so far as possible, 
to use the initial letter of the word as the chosen algebraic 
symbol, e.g. the length of a rod is / feet. Questions should 
be set which force the bgy to replace numbers by letters. 
The “ table ” type of example is a great use here. I always 
set one of these in the School Entrance Examination, and 
find that they give the examiner a very good idea as to 
whether the candidate has been well taught or not. The 
following was set in the May examination : 

The first column of the following table shows that if a 
man makes a 6d. train journey fifteen times the total cost 
is 7s. 6d. Fill in the gaps in the table. 


Cost of Journey .| 6d. | X pence | x pence pence 5d. 
No. of times journey is 
made “oe ..| 15 | 37 y y x 
on | ene | ee ee ay MON Pes Cele te ee ee EE 
Total cost -| 7/6 | 9/3 pence | shillings | y pence xX pence 


This example is of course too difficult for the initial stages, 
but simple ones are quite easy to invent. 
2. FORMULAE 

Most teachers agree that very simple formulae should 
next be introduced. Mr. Durell in The Teaching of 
Elementary Algebra feels strongly on the point. I prefer 
starting with formulae because the formula leads on very 
naturally and easily to the sjmple problem, because it 
emphasizes early the inevitableness and usefulness of what 
we are doing, and because it gives good drill in manipulation ; 
but I expect equally satisfactory results could be obtained 
by taking the simple problem first. 

As an example of the sort of formula which appeals to 
the boy in exactly the way desired, the formula P = gnd? 
for the horse-power rating of a car comes to one’s mind. 


3. PROBLEMS 


A problem follows from a formula when one of the letters 
is unknown in value. It will be seen that it is undesirable, 
and, in fact, almost impossible completely to separate 
problems from formulae. To the better boys the very 
existence of a formula will suggest a problem. Also, if the 
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formula is A =/b., where A sq. in. is the area of a rectangle 
of length / in. and breadth b in., there is no objection to 
encouraging the discovery of a formula for the length of a 
rectangle of given breadth and area, although this really 
involves an equation. But, generally speaking, the con- 
struction of formulae and their verification by substitution 
should come first. 
4. EQUATIONS 
I have shown how equations will naturally arise from 
formulae. The simplest possible examples on the first 
four rules should be taken first; e.g.a + I1 = 2,b — I =2, 
2x = 6, p/3 = 4, and in setting out each equation, verbal 
explanations of each step should be insisted on. This takes 
a little longer, but the extra time is well spent. We all 
know how often a boy has made a foolish mistake and has 
immediately corrected it on being asked to give his reason 
in words. Such rules as “‘ Take a term on to the other side 
of the equation and change its sign ” should certainly not 
be mentioned at this stage. The correct setting out of an 
equation is of such importance that I give a worked out 
example illustrating the essential points. 
Example : Solve the equation 
The boy writes : 


5% — 2 


Qr 

R 

| 
IN 

ae 

N 
lou td 


7 
7 
Add 2 to each side, and we get 7+ 2 
5*%¥ =9 
a 5*¥ _9 
Divide both sides by 5, and we get 3 = F 
x =9 
Check: L.H.S. = 5 x ; —2 5 
= Q — 2 
a. 
R.H.S. == 7 
"“.% = 2 is the correct solution. 


The following rules are observed : 

(i) The equation is copied down exactly as in the book. 

(ii) Each line is checked from the line above after it has 
been written down. ' 

(iii) Only one step of working is done on each line. 

(iv) The whole reads as a correct piece of English. 

(v) A logical form of check is used. 

In connexion with (v)—much later, probably in dealing 
with identities—it will be explained to the pupil that in 
order to prove two expressions equal there are three correct 
methods of proceeding (a) to start with one expression and 
work it down to the other, (b) to prove that each is equal 
to the same thing, (c) to prove that their difference is zero. 


4. FURTHER PROCESSES 


The pupil should by now have obtained a good idea of 
the generalization of a few of the arithmetical processes 
already known to him. The scheme so far outlined can be 
carried out with the introduction of a bare minimum of 
symbols, and there is perhaps something to be said for so 
doing. I consider, however, that the teacher should make 
use of a new symbol whenever the need for it is felt, always 
provided he gives the pupil ample time to digest all new 
pieces of information. 

Now that the boy has some appreciation of the funda- 
mental ideas he can be shown algebraic examples of further 
processes such as H.C.F., L.C.M., multiplication and 
division by monomials, and the use of brackets. At this 
stage, drill in manipulation can be given without ill effect, 
and the pupil may be allowed to do exercises without 
writing down the reason for every step. 

5. DIRECTED NUMBERS 

There is still a considerable amount of controversy as to 
the proper place in our scheme for directed numbers. It 
used to be held, that it is impossible for beginners to under- 
stand the meaning of these numbers, and that the teacher 
should accept this fact, and teach that “ a minus times a 
minus makes a plus” as a rule to be learned first and 
appreciated later. Nowadays, we believe that directed 
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numbers should be brought in later and that we can give 
sufficiently convincing illustrations to enable our pupils to 
think of the rule as sensible. 

Mr. Durell considers that statistical graphs may well be 
taken before directed numbers. I do not think that it 
matters much which of the two subjects is taken first. 
Statistical graph work is really a side-track of algebra. 
which joins up again with the main path when graphs of 
functions areconsidered. I findthat graph drawing provides 
a very enjoyable break for the boy, and suggest that the 
subject may well be taken by the teacher when he thinks 
such a break would be useful. 

It must be realized that the phrase ‘‘ directed numbers ” 
means more than “ negative numbers.” We could have 
used the formula a(a — b) = a? — ab quite early in the 
work if a was understood to be greater than b. The directed 
number arises when we say “a temperature of — 17°” 
or ‘‘ a gain of — Io pence.” 

There is no space in this article to do more than give a 
list of some of the devices which may be used in introducing 
directed numbers to boys. These are: thermometers, 
ladders, sea levels, train directions and times relative to 
the middle of three stations, boys walking in the class-room 
towards and away from a given wall, corrections of scientific 
observations, zero hour in military operations, bank 
balances, directed numbers on graph paper. It has been 
suggested (see Batten and Brown’s Algebra, 1930, P. 34) 
that in the first place we might differentiate between 
negative numbers and directed numbers. Examples are 
set such as “ Find the value of f +7+ 5°’ and “ Find 
wif*— 5 =.” 

6. STATISTICAL GRAPHS 


Many of the older writers of textbooks did not realize 
that there is no comparison between the difficulties involved 
in statistical graphs and those involved in graphs of 
functions, and in some books both types are discussed 
in the same chapter. Clearly, the statistical graph can be 
taken quite early in our scheme, but the graph of a function 
should be left until later; at any rate until directed 
numbers and simple simultaneous equations have been 
discussed. The former type isanew game, which the pupil 
must learn to play according to the rules. When he obeys 
these rules he gets something the usefulness of which he 
can immediately appreciate. 

It is sometimes urged that the boy’s first graphs should 
be done on plain paper, and this method certainly would 
tend to clarify his ideas on the scale; but I have never 
been able to spare time for this. 

After a general talk on the rules of the game has been 
given, a bar-graph or column-graph should be drawn. An 
example is “ Illustrate by means of a graph that the length 
of the Thames is 215 miles, the Severn 240 miles, and the 
Mersey 68 miles.” When the class has had sufficient 
practice with column-graphs, two types of statistical 
graphs should be introduced, one in which interpolation 
is sensible and the other in which it is not. For example: 
(i) a graph showing the weight of a given boy at certain 
ages ; (ii) a graph showing the rainfall in a certain district 
in certain years. The following points should be observed : 

(i) The independent variable must be plotted hori- 
zontally. 

(ii) A title to every graph must be given. 

(iii) Along each axis a brief description of the quantity 
measured along the axis must be given. 

(iv) Such a number of scale graduations along each 
axis should be given that maximum neatness is obtained. 

(v) Results read from the graph must be carefully set 
out. 

FURTHER SUBJECTS 

The order after this stage is less controversial. A possible 
order is: harder numerical simple equations, literal 
equations, simultaneous equations, problems on the last 
three types, graphs of functions, products and factors, 
quadratic equations. 
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By J. B. C. GRUNDY Book | 2s. 6d. 
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TALES OF ACTION [Ready Sept. 1 
FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS 
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The contents include the following: ‘Le Voyage Fantastique,” Probable price 2s. 

“ L’Evasion,’’ ‘* Le Sloop du Père,” ** Au Carré des Rats,” ‘* L'incendie.’ 
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AN ANNOTATED EDITION NOW READY 


PROSE OF TO-DAY 
WITH NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
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PHYSICS 
LIGHT By R. G. SHACKEL 2s. 6d. 
By the same Author. | 
HEAT. 3s. A MODERN SCHOOL 
HEAT AND LIGHT. 4s. 6d. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. 5s. 6d. 3s. 6d 
BIOLOGY | 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 


By W. B. JOHNSON 2s. 9d. 
ARITHMETIC 
A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS 
By C. R. WARDLE-HARPUR 2s. 
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English Set Books for the 1933 School Certificate Examinations 


By A. M. WALMSLEy, M.A., Northampton School 


NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 


OR the Northern Universities’ Joint Matriculation 
Board’s School Certificate the examination in English 
consists of two papers in composition (essay one hour, and 
précis one hour) and a three hours’ paper in literature. 
The literature paper is based on a study of two set books 
for a general reading, and three set books for special 
study. 
For general reading the alternatives for 1933 are: 


(a) Either Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey or Dickens's 
A Tale of Two Cities; and 

(b) Either Ballads and Ballad Poems, edited by Guy 
Pocock (Dent's King’s Treasuries Series, 1s. 4d.), 
or A Second Book of Modern Poetry, edited by H. A. 
Treble, in Macmillan’s English Literature Series 
(1s. 4d.). 

(a) The two novels can be had in several editions. 
Northanger Abbey is found in Dent’s Everyman Series (2s.) 
and in the World’s Classics (2s.), or in Macmillan’s School 
Edition (2s. 6d.), or in the Oxford University Press edition 
with introduction and notes by K. M. Metcalfe (3s.). 
The volume on Jane Austen in Macmillan’s English Men 
of Letters Series will be found useful. A Tale of Two Cities 
is published in Nelson’s Classics (1s. 3d.); in Collins’s 
Classics, the World’s Classics, and Dent’s Everyman (2s.) ; 
in Dent’s King’s Treasuries Series, with questions and 
exercises (1s. 4d.); and by the Oxford University Press, 
edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas (3s. 6d.). 

Both are very readable stories. Northanger Abbey is 
considerably the shorter and will appeal to all who know 
anything about Jane Austen’s novels. Though not pub- 
lished till after her death, it was written when Jane Austen 
was between the age of 20 and 22. It expresses her comedy 
point of view very well. She found the world essentially 
amusing. Mr. A.C. Bradley describes it as the most light- 
hearted of all her novels, and one of the most amusing. 
There is a useful lecture of his on Jane Austen in the 
volume A Miscellany (Macmillan, 6s.). 


A Tale of Two Cities is Dickens’s masterpiece in the way 
of plot construction, and will always be a favourite among 
our historical novels: it is so full of action. 

(b) Ballad and Ballad Poems is an attractive little 
anthology, consisting of two parts. Part I contains twenty- 
seven old ballads, the authorship of which is lost in 
antiquity. It is grouped into six sections—six ballads of 
witches, demons, &c.; three ballads of Robin Hood ; five 
sea ballads; three ballads: founded on the Scriptures ; 
eight famous tragic ballads ; and two joke ballads. Part II 
contains twenty-one ballad poems, mostly modern, and is 
divided into four sections—Romance, including poems like 
La belle dame sans merci and Shameful Death; ballad poems 
founded on history, such as Michael Drayton’s Agincourt ; 
modern ballad poems of fancy, such as Stevenson’s Heather 
Ale, and Kipling’s Ballad of East and West; and humorous 
“ ballads ” and mock-ballads, including John Gilpin and 
Point’s pathetic song from the ‘‘ Yeomen of the Guard.” 
There are many other modern ballad poems that might 
well have been included, such as Stevenson’s Ticonderoga. 
Similar anthologies of ballad and narrative verse, from 
which examiners might be encouraged to make selections, 
are the book of English Ballads with an introduction by 
Sir Henry Newbolt (Edward Arnold & Co., 2s. 6d.), and 
A Book of Narrative Verse compiled by V. H. Collins 
(World’s Classics, 2s.). 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has an interesting lecture on 
Ballads in his Studies in Literature (Series I) (Cambridge 
University Press, 5s.). Another very readable lecture on 


English Ballads will be found in Lafcadio Hearn’s Intr- 
pretations of Literature (Volume II) (Heinemann). 

The text in Mr. Pocock’s selection of Ballads and Ballad 
Poems runs to about 180 pages, including eleven pages of 
introduction to the two parts. 

The alternative A Second Book of Modern Poetry, selected 
and arranged by H. A. Treble, contains forty-seven modem 
poems, mainly copyright. It includes examples, both 
lyrical and narrative (ballad poems) from the work of 
some thirty-two authors, many of whom are still living 
and writing. There are sixty-four pages of text in this 
attractive little volume, and a feature of the series that 
many teachers will appreciate, is the brief list of suggestive 
exercises on each poem, and the page of general questions 
at the end. Helpful, and sometimes provocative, critical 
comments on the work of most of the writers included will 
be found in such books as Harold Williams’s Modern English 
Writers (Sidgwick & Jackson), or A. C. Ward’s Twentieth 
Century Literature (Methuen & Co., 5s.). 

The three set books for special study are (c) one Shakes- 
peare play, (d) one prose book, and (e) one book of verse. 

(c) The Shakespeare alternatives are Richard II and 
As You Like It. Apart from its historical interest Richard II 
appeals to the student mainly as one of Shakespeare's 
experiments in poetic drama and in concentration on the 
portrayal of one central tragic character. For most can- 
didates of School Certificate age, As You Like It will be the 
more attractive alternative. It is the shorter play, and is 
more interesting in itself. 

(d) Of the two prose books, Selections from Macaulay 
edited with introduction and notes by E. V. Downs, and 
G. L. Davies (Methuen’s English Classics, 2s.) contains 
202 pages of Macaulay, with twelve pages of Editor's 
introduction and six pages of notes. The extracts from 
Macaulay are representative of his varied writings. They 
include thirty-five letters and diary extracts (classified into 
seven groups according to theme), eighteen extracts from 
his prose (arranged in eight sections to illustrate various 
features and characteristics of his prose style, five extracts 
from his speeches, and four of his poems—Horatius, Ivry, 
The Armada, and A Jabobite’s Epitaph. 

Some of the extracts, particularly from the historical 
essays, are too short to be satisfying: they assume an 
acquaintance with the complete essay. 

To the average reader, Macaulay’s writings are not 
so enjoyable as Boswell’s inimitable Life; and the 
alternative prose book A Shorter Boswell (edited by John 
Bailey in Nelson’s Teaching of English Series, 1s. 3d.), 
will probably appeal to teachers both because of its intrin- 
sic interest and because its greater unity of theme recom- 
mends it as a book suitable for examination purposes. 
The book runs to 256 pages of text, extracts from Boswell. 

Mr. G. S. Gordon has a talk on Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
in his Companionable Books (Sertes I) (Chatto & Windus, 
2s. 6d.); and the reader will find something of interest 
in Lytton Strachey’s provocative comments on Macaulay 
and James Boswell, in his Portraits in Miniature (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.). . 

(e) Of the two set books of verse, Byron’s Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage (Canto IV) has the advantage of greater unity 
of theme. It is also a little shorter than the Tennyson 
selections. On the other hand, there is more in the nature 
of allusion and background to be studied in the Byron. 
From the point of view of difficulty, interest, and demands 
on the teacher’s time, there is very little to choose between 
these alternatives. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage is available 
in several suitable editions, e.g. Canto IV, edited by David 
Frew (Blackie, paper cover, 9d., limp cloth, 1s.). Cantos 

(Continued on page 464) 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 
GENERAL SCIENCE | 


By F. FAIRBROTHER, M.Sc., Headmaster of the Cedars School, Leighton Buzzard, 
and E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc., Senior Science Master, St. Albans School. 
An entirely new course designed to include the elementary facts of physics, 
chemistry, biology, astronomy, and geology. It is intended to be experimental 
throughout ; the apparatus is as simple as possible ; and the facts learnt are applied 
to everyday life at every stage. 


Part I. Fully illustrated. 2s. 3d. Part II in the press. Other parts to follow. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


by W. LITTLER, B.A., B.Sc., Hele’s School, Exeter. 


On the same general lines as the author’s Junior Chemistry (Fifth edition, 4s.) The 
human side of the subject has been emphasized throughout. “ An excellent 
addition to the existing textbooks suitable for School Certificate. . . . Interest- 
ing and stimulating. .. . Many useful problems.”—scHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Fully illustrated. 452 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 


By A. BUCKLEY, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Wellington College, 
and C. F. G. MACDERMOTT, M.A., Assistant Master, Wellington College. 


Presents the elementary principles, up to School Certificate standard, in a concise 
manner suitable for the average student. There are no illustrative examples worked 
out in the text. This omission is compensated by the special arrangement of the 
examples, by means of which a groundwork is provided for the student without 
interfering with the teacher’s own method of approach. Price 4s. 


ADVANCED ALGEBRA 


VotumME I. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 


Mr. Durell’s widely-used New Algebra covers the School Certificate course. This 
new volume deals comprehensively with Higher Certificate work up to, but 
excluding, the special requirements for the “ Daaa papers” and scholarship 
work. The needs of the latter will be met by Volume II, in which Mr. Robson is 
collaborating with Mr. Durell. Price 4s. 


Messrs. Bell’s new (1932) Textbook Catalogue will gladly be sent on request 


YORK HOUSE :: PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C. 2 


See overleaf for Messrs. Bell’s new books on other subjects 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE 


By MARC CEPPI. Jn four parts, attractively illustrated. 


The fourth part, now ready, carries the course up to School Certificate standard 


“ Well-planned volumes. . 


Part I, 2s. 


. very sensible scheme of work ... grammatica 
explanations are given with great clearness . . 


. excellent illustrations.” —THE A.M.A 


Parts II and III, 2s. 4d. each. Part IV, 2s. 6d. 


Versions Choisies 


Compiled by 
J. D. BERBIERS, M.A., L. és L. 


A varied and interesting series of extracts, 
prose and verse, arranged in chronological 
order and designed to provide practice in 
French translation for upper middle or upper 
forms. 

Price 1s. 9d. 


Silberer: Hans Dampf 


und andere Geschichten 


Edited by D. JENNER, B.A. 


This book is suitable either as a first or second 
reader. The stories concern the adventures 
of a group of Swiss ‘‘ Pfadfinder,” living in a 
post-war world of camping and hiking. 


Price 1s. 9d. 


The Phonetics 
of French 


by LILIAS E. ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


A new and authoritative handbook, with a 
Foreword by Prof. DANIEL JONES. The 
book should prove invaluable to all students 
and teachers of spoken French. 


Shortly. Price 5s. net. 


Res Gestae 
Populi Romani 


by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A. 


“ Very valuable work. ... Will be a great 
help to all who are not ready to read with any 
ease the works of a Latin author.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


With Vocabulary. Price 1s. 6d. 
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MATRICULATION LATIN 


by ELEANOR PURDIE, Ph.D., and M. B. SAUNDERS, M.A. 


A thoroughly practical course for secondary school pupils, covering the two years 
before the usual First Examination. The book incorporates the authors’ long 
experience as Classical Tutors at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. A special feature 
of the course is the consistent use of the reformed grammatical terminology, though 


the older terminology is noticed in footnotes. Price 3s. 


Fuller details of any of the above will gladly be sent post free on request 


YORK HOUSE :: PORTUGAL STREET :: LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 
THE ENGLISH APPRENTICE 


by W. KERR, M.A., Principal English Master, Glasgow High School. 2s. 6d. 


A thoroughly stimulating new course in grammar and composition for pupils of 
11 to 14. “ The most apathetic middle form could hardly help being spurred to 
effort by the variety of exercises.” —TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


Precis-Writing 
by W. E. WILKINSON, B.A., 
SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS, GODALMING COUNTY SCHOOL 
A varied and interesting series of passages for 
précis. At the beginning are passages for 
junior forms. The main part of the book is 
divided into sections where are ranged 
passages showing similarity of method. At 
the end are difficult passages of various kinds. 


Price 2s. 


Records and Songs 


of Saxon Times 


Translated and annotated by 
G. F. GOLDING, M.A. 


A new volume in the series of Se/ected Readings. 
The editor has aimed at securing variety and 
interest, as well as those advantages which 
necessarily accrue from a direct study of the 
materials of literature and history. 


Price 2s. 


English Composition 


. by H. HOTHERSALL, B.A., 


KING EDWARD VI GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 


This book of exercises, designed for junior 
and middle forms, presents a progressive and 
comprehensive course, in which pupils are 
encouraged to acquire by their own efforts 
an ability to express their thoughts in concise 
and lucid language. 


Price 2s. 


Outlines of English 


Economic History 
by T. K. DERRY, D.Phil., 


CHIEF HISTORY MASTER, REPTON SCHOOL 


A sketch of the growth of trade and agriculture, 
individual wealth and national policy, from 
prehistoric times to 1931, intended particularly 
for students who require a clear and concise 
survey of the main facts and movements. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


MODERN SCHOOL HISTORIES 


In three volumes. Attractively illustrated. 


2s. 6d. 


Vor. I. To 1485. By H. ALLSOPP, B.A. 
Vou. Il. 1485-1832. By R. B. MOWAT, M.A. 3s. 
Vor. III. 


1832-1930. By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 3s. 


An authoritative but simple and picturesque introduction to British History, suited 


to the needs of pupils of eleven to fourteen. 


Every effort has been made to 


concentrate on the most important movements. 


Faller details of any of the above will gladly be sent post free on request 


YORK HOUSE ::: 


PORTUGAL STREET :: 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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IIT and IV, edited with introduction and notes by H. G. 
Keene (Bell, 1s.). Selections from Byron (containing the 
whole of Canto IV) in “ Select English Classics ” Series 
(Ginn & Co., 2s. 6d.). Cantos III and IV, edited by J. H. 
Fowler (Macmillan, limp cloth, 1s. 6d., boards, 1s. 9d.). 
Canto IV, edited by H. F. Tozer (Oxford University Press, 
Is. 8d.). Cantos III and IV in the Oxford Plain Texts 
(10d.). Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, edited by A. H. 
Thompson (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.). 

The alternative is Tennyson : Lancelot and Elaine, and 
The Passing of Arthur, with four shorter poems—The Lady 
of Shalott, Oenone, Ulysses, and The Lotos Eaters. 

Suitable annotated editions of the Tennyson poems 
prescribed have been specially issued by Macmillan & Co. 
(edited by F. J. Rowe and W. T. Webb at 2s. 6d.), and 
by Methuen & Co. (edited by W. T. Williams and G. H. 
Vallins at 1s. 9d.). A plain text edition of all these poems 
is found in The Coming of Arthur and other Poems by Lord 
Tennyson, in Brodie’s Interleaved English Texts (James 
Brodie, 1s.). The two Idylls of the King will be found in 
Dent’s King’s Treasuries Series volume Idylls of the King 
(text only, 1s. 4d.), or in Macmillan’s complete Idylls of 
the King, edited with a preface, introduction, and notes 
by J. H. Fowler. One of the most helpful books on the 
work of Tennyson is Stopford Brooke’s Tennyson’, His 
Art and Relation to Modern Life (Pitman & Sons, 7s. 6d.). 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION BOARD 

For the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board there are three papers in 
English: (a) An essay (an hour and a quarter); (b) 
Either a précis or a general paper (an hour and a half) ; 
and (c) A literature paper on two set books (two hours 
and a half). 

For 1933 the set books are one play of Shakespeare 
(either Hamlet or Twelfth Night) and one of the following : 
Chaucer’s Prologue ; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, Book II ; 
Bacon; Selections edited by P. E. and E. F. Matheson 
(Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.); Keats; Poetry and Prose, 
edited by H. Ellershaw (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.). 

Of the two Shakespeare Plays, Hamlet is decidedly the 
more difficult and exacting. Except for Antony and 
Cleopatra, it is the longest of Shakespeare’s plays, and it is 
nearly twice as long as Twelfth Night. It abounds in great 
poetry and is a storehouse of quotations, and it has always 
been a favourite on the stage; but on the other hand, 
the characters are complex and demand mature thought 
for a proper appreciation, and the play bristles with 
problems. It is more suited to the Higher School Certificate 
syllabus. Twelfth Night is a straightforward, healthy 
comedy, one of the most suitable for candidates of School 
Certificate age, and one of the most popular. 

It would surely be difficult to find, in the whole of 
English literature, a more delightful book than Chaucer’s 
Prologue, or one with better claims to be included in the 
School Certificate syllabus. For its vigour of expression, 
its lasting freshness, its abundant humour, and its friendly 
atmosphere (which leaves the reader so much in love with 
life) the Prologue is a welcome antidote to the sordid and 
pessimistic strains so often found in modern literature. It 
may be difficult, and even dangerous, to attempt to get 
all young readers to appreciate humour in literature: 
certainly there are right and wrong ways of tackling the 
problem. It is the business of the teacher of English, to 
see that children at school enjoy the English literature 
periods and that they leave the secondary school with a 
genuine liking for literature. We remember, with what 
dismay Tennyson regarded the introduction of his poems 
into the school curriculum, and how he assumed that it 
would be a natural consequence for children to come to 
think of him as “ that horrid Tennyson.” The teacher of 
English to-day is far more optimistic and enthusiastic 
about his work, and he has probably discovered the value 
of appealing to the sense of humour in his young students. 
The day may come when Englishmen will be as proud of 


Chaucer as of Shakespeare. The present writer, at any 
rate, holds that no schoolboy of School Certificate age 
should be allowed to leave school without having been 
introduced to Chaucer. 

The Prologue contains 862 lines. It is true that there 
are a few difficult phrases, but the language difficulty has 
been much exaggerated. For examination purposes it is a 
comparatively short book and possesses the great advantage 
of artistic unity. 

A variety of annotated editions may well be used in the 
same form in studying a book like the Prologue: it is often 
helpful to compare editors’ explanations. One of the most 
satisfactory annotated editions for school use is A. W. 
Pollard’s (Macmillan, 2s.). Among other editions suitable 
for schools are those published by the Oxford University 
Press, edited by W. W. Skeat, 1s. 6d.; by the Cambridge 
University Press, edited by M. Bentinck Smith, 2s.; by 
Harrap, Prologue, Knight’s Tale, &c., edited by F. J. 
Mather, 2s. 6d.; by the University Tutorial Press, edited 
by A. J. Wyatt, 1s. 9d. There is also an edition, text 
and glossary, in Blackie’s Smaller English Classics, at 6d. 
(or 3d. in paper covers). An invaluable book for the teacher 
is J. M. Manly’s edition of the complete Canterbury Tales, 
with introduction, notes, and glossary (Harrap, Ios. 6d.). 
The notes embody much of the valuable research work 
that Prof. Manly first published in his book Some New 
Lights on Chaucer, in 1926. 

A study of the costume of the period in such a book as 
A History of Everyday Things in England, Part I (1066- 
1499), by M. and C. H. B. Quennell (Batsford, 8s. 6d.) will 
help the reader to appreciate Chaucer’s ironical references 
to extravagance in dress. A useful general introduction 
is G. H. Cowling’s Chaucer (Methuen, 6s.). The social 
background may be studied in such books as Chaucer and 
his England, by G. G. Coulton (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), and 
The Age of Chaucer, by A. T. Quiller-Couch (Dent’s English- 
men Series, 2S.). 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s recent book Chaucer (Faber and 
Faber, 12s. 6d.) is a stimulating, often an inspiring, appre- 
ciation from an enthusiastic admirer. Mr. Chesterton is 
convinced that Englishmen do not appreciate the greatness 
of Chaucer, and he challenges Matthew Arnold’s dictum 
that Chaucer is lacking in that “ high seriousness ” char- 
acteristic of the world’s greatest poetry. He admits that 
Chaucer borrowed his plots—so did Shakespeare, but 
Chaucer was more grateful in his acknowledgments. Mr. 
Chesterton has much of interest to say on Chaucer’s real 
originality, his graceful gratitude, and his humour (which is 
not strictly satire). He would have us regard Chaucer as 
literature and not as linguistic study for the learned. In 
dealing with the Canterbury Tales, Mr. Chesterton stresses 
the variety in the tales and the skill with which the different 
types of tales are fitted to the characters. He shows how 
entirely new was Chaucer’s comedy of character. He 
discusses how the dress of the pilgrims indicates their 
character. He compares Chaucer’s Dyer and his Doctor 
with their modern counterparts ; and he has a very char- 
acteristic answer to the question, “ What brought together 
(and kept together) such a motley crew ? ” 

The other three alternatives all justify their inclusion 
for purposes of intensive study, by reason of their intrinsic 
value as literature, but none of them will make the same 
appeal to the reader’s sense of humour. 

Palgrave's Golden Treasury Book II contains some fifty- 
five lyrics representing the work of about twenty seven- 
teenth-century poets. Here are nearly all Milton’s early 
poems, including six of his sonnets, and the best of Andrew 
Marvel and of Herrick, and Dryden’s two great lyrics. The 
book is too well known to praise. It is an ideal set book 
for students who have any liking for lyrical poetry ; but 
unfortunately every form will contain a few to whom 
lyrical poetry makes little or no appeal. 

There are several good annotated editions of the Golden 
Treasury, such as Books I to IV together, edited by C. B. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


READING AND 
ENGLISH PRACTICE 


A Course in Literary Reading and Composition. 
By G. H. REED, M.A. 


PRICE 2/6 


Tus book, which has been compiled for pupils of about 12 
years of age, aims at providing a course both in literary 
reading and in constructive English. 

In selecting the extracts attention has been paid to 
(1) suitability of language and subject, and (2) the merits 
of the writer ; and care has been taken to make the extracts 
suthciently long to present scenes which are complete in 
detail and atmosphere. 

The method of teaching the art of English through the 
study of extracts rather than of complete works has long 
proved its worth. The use of extracts makes it possible to 
vary the models, to widen the range of topics, and to increase 
the store of ideas. 

Notes and Questions and Aids to Study draw attention 
principally to the development of paragraphs and charac- 
teristics of language and construction. 

The aim of the exercises under Study of Words and Phrases 
is to extend the pupil’s vocabulary, and to give him constant 
practice in the precise use of words. 

Considerable space has been allotted to punctuation, for, 
apart from its intrinsic value, the study of it entails a close 
examination of sentence formation. 

The sentences under Sentence-Construction aim directly 
at removing the chief weaknesses found in compositions by 
children of about 12 years of age. 

The exercises in Grammar deal mainly with common 
errors in speech and writing. 
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BOOK II JUST PUBLISHED 


LIFE AND PROGRESS 
HISTORIES 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., 


Reader in Education in the University of Oxford, 


and D. G. PERRY, B.A., 


Headmaster of the Central Boys’ School, Oxford. 


Book |. ANCIENT HISTORY 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO A.D, 476 


Containing 52 illustrations and 6 maps, extracts 
from original sources, and exercises. 


PRICE 2/6 
Book Il. THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND 


TO A.D. 1485 
Containing 31 illustrations and rr maps, extracts 
from original sources, and exercises. 


PRICE 2/9 


THESE histories differ from current works of their kind in the 
attention given to the life and progress of peoples. They 
give more space to thinkers than to soldiers, to sculptors 
and architects than to politicians. 


The pictures have been chosen with the greatest care to 
illustrate the text, of which they form an integral part ; the 
exercises on the narrative and on the extracts from con- 
temporary writers are designed to combine revision with 
active thought. 


The books will meet the needs of junior and middle forms 
in Public and Secondary Schools. 


‘““The book... is interestingly written, well illustrated, and admir- 
ably adapted to fulfil its purpose. A particularly good feature is the 
number of quotations from ancient documents. The exercises at the 
end of the chapters call for historical imagination and understanding 
as well as for memory.”’—History. (Review of Book I.) 


Published by A. & C. BLACK LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


DrRizeE Essay COMPETITION 


ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than OCTOBER 6, 1932. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
Or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed statement; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: r. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate's age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to : 


Mr. WILLIAM Rice, “ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Wheeler (Oxford University Press, 4s., or the notes separ- 
ately, 2s. 6d.); Book II edited with introduction and 
notes by J. H. Fowler (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) ; Book II, edited 
by W. Bell (Macmillan, 3s.); Book II, edited with intro- 
duction and notes by D. J. Donovan (University Tutorial 
Press, 2s. 6d.). There are plain text editions of the Golden 
Treasury in Nelson’s Classics (1s. 3d.), the World’s Classics 
(2s.), and Dent’s Everyman Series (2s.)-. 

An invaluable companion to the Golden Treasury, par- 
ticularly as an aid to the literary appreciation of the poems, 
is Mr. E. Greening Lamborn’s Poetic Values (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.): It will help, too, to study the 
lyrical poetry of the seventeenth century in such books as 
the Cambridge History of English Literature, or in the 
series of Handbooks of English Literature edited by J. W. 
Hales (Bell, 5s. each). A useful book for the keen student 
is Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, selected and edited by H. J. C. Grierson (Oxford 
University Press, 6s.). The book is an anthology, with 
notes, and a long introductory essay of forty-five pages. 

The Selections from Bacon in the Clarendon Series of 
English Literature is made up of 143 pages of Bacon’s 
writings, thirty-six pages of critical estimates, with editor’s 
introduction, and twenty-two pages of notes. Bacon’s 
writings include twenty-two of the Essays, twenty-two 
extracts from the Advancement of Learning, twenty-three 
pages from the New Atlantis, and the character of Henry VII 
(from Bacon’s History of the Reign of Henry VII). The 
critical writings include extracts from Macaulay’s Essay on 
Bacon, and from S. R. Gardiner’s article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, with Personal Estimates by Ben 
Jonson, Thomas Fuller, and William Rawley. 

To the logically minded student, Bacon’s Essays will 
always appeal. They are packed with thought and will 
suggest endless themes for argument. Of the many anno- 


tated editions available special mention may be made of 
Bacon's Essays edited by F. Storr and C. H. Gibson (Long- 
mans, 6s.). 

Keats : Poetry and Prose is another of the volumes in the 
Clarendon Series. The selection contains 130 pages of 
Keats’s poems, twenty pages of extracts from his letters, 
and thirty-one pages of critical writings, with editor's 
introduction and twenty pages of notes. 

We have here the five great Odes, the noble fragment 
of Hyperion, the ever popular narrative poems—Lamuia, 
Isabella, and the Eve of St. Agnes—in fact, all the great 
poetry on which Keats’s reputation depends. The few 
extracts from the Letters help the reader to understand 
the attractive personality of John Keats. The critical 
essays include extracts from Shelley’s Letters, from the 
famous Reviews, and from the Essays of Leigh Hunt, 
David Masson, Swinburne, and Bridges. 

This should be a popular alternative. No one with any 
taste at all for poetry can resist the spell of Keats at his 
best; and in the great Odes as well as in his narrative 
poetry he has reached the company of the immortals. 

Other annotated editions of Keats's poems may with 
advantage be consulted, e.g. Keats: Poems published in 
1820, edited by M. Robertson (Oxford University Press, 
48.); Selections from Keats, edited by A. H. Thompson 
(Cambridge University Press, 4s.). 

Lafcadio Hearn, in his Interpretations of Literature, 
Volume I (Heinemann) has a very suggestive and appre- 
ciative lecture on ‘‘ The Lyrical Beauties of Keats.” The 
student will also find much to help him in Mr. H. W. 
Garrod’s little book on Keats (Clarendon Press, 5s.). About 
half of this is a reproduction of lectures delivered in Oxford 
in 1925. Mr. A. C. Bradley’s A Miscellany (Macmillan, 
6s.) contains a useful lecture on “ Keats and Philosophy.” 

(To be continued) 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE inclusion of Mr. Salter Davies, Director of Education 
for Kent in the King’s Birthday Honours List will be 
warmly commended by teachers and administrators. We 
note among the other awards the names of two head- 
mistresses of secondary schools, one headmistress of an 
elementary school, one headmaster of an elementary school, 
one principal of a technical college, and one former head- 
master of a central school. The list of names of educationists 
included in the awards is given below: Viscount: The 
Right Hon. Stanley Owen Buckmaster, Baron, G.C.V.O., 
Lord Chancellor 1915-16, Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology. Barons: 
David Davies, J.P., M.P., President of King Edward VII 
Welsh National Memorial Association, President of the 
Welsh Housing and Development Association, for public 
services. Knights Bachelor: Henry Britten Brackenbury, 
Chairman of the Council of the British Medical Association ; 
William Wright Smith, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, and Regius 
Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. G.B.E. 
(Civil Division) : Baroness Olave St. Clair Baden-Powell, for 
services to the Girl Guide Movement. C.B.E. (Civil Division): 
Ernest Salter Davies, Director of Education for the County 
of Kent; Miss Eleanor Constance Lodge, until recently 
Principal of Westfield College, University of London; 
Reginald George Stapledon, Professor of Agricultural 
Botany, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, Director 
of the Welsh Plant Breeding Association; Frederick 
William Wheatley, lately Senior Educational Officer of the 
Royal Australian Naval Service. O.B.E. (Civil Division) : 
Miss Lizzie Godwin Salt, Headmistress, Bromley County 
(Secondary) School for Girls; Fraser Story, F.R.S.E., 
Education and Publications Officer, Forestry Commission ; 
William Wilkinson, Principal, Blackburn Municipal Tech- 
nical College; Miss Blanche Eleanor Anne Wright, Hon- 
orary Matron and Founder of the Wright-Kingsford Home 


for Children. M.B.E. (Civil Division): Mrs. Jean Evelyn 
Batten, Chairman of the Juvenile Advisory Committee of 
the Borough Emplovment Exchange; Joseph Oliver 
Cutteridge, Assistant Director of Education and Chief 
Inspector of Schools, Colony of Trinidad and Tobago; 
Peter de Abrew, for services to education in Ceylon ; Miss 
Winifred Howard, Organizer to the Scottish Women’s 
Rural Institutes (Central Area); Mrs. Gladys Grace Maas- 
dorp, for Child Welfare Services in Southern Rhodesia ; 
The Rev. Charles Athanasius Everett Macaulay, Assistant 
Director of Education, Sierra Leone; Francis Rayment, 
D.C.M., Headmaster Hertingfordbury Church of England 
School, Hertfordshire; Miss Hannah Florence Skinner, 
Headmistress of Belilios Public School, Hong-Kong ; 
Major John Stewart, Architect to the Lanarkshire Educa- 
tion Authority ; Miss Louisa Le Teller Swann, Headmis- 
tress, London County Council Columbia Road Junior Gurls’ 
School, Bethnal Green; Miss Amelia Susan Thompson, 
Headmistress, Cowley Girls’ Council School, St. Helens, 
Lancashire; Richard John Wood, Chairman of the Central 
Schools Committee at the City of London Employment 
Exchange. Imperial Service Order Companions: Albert 
Barrow Dillon, Inspector of Schools, British Honduras ; 
Cyril Leach, Director of Secondary Schools, Malta. Kaisar- 
t-Hind Medal: Mrs. Agnes Ferguson McKenzie (wife of 
the Rev. John McKenzie, Principal, Wilson College, Bom- 
bay); Miss Jessie Agnes McReddie, Chief Inspectress of 
Girls’ Schools, United Provinces. 
* * * 

WE regret to announce the death on June 13 of Miss 
S. M. Collie, formerly Headmistress of the Bedford High 
School, at the age of 71. Miss Collie received her education 
at Cheltenham Ladies’ College, and was one of the first 
women to graduate at London, where she took the external 
B.A. in 1881. After ten years under Miss Beale on the 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


BOOKS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


The Approach to Economics 


By H. M. SCOTT, B.Sc. (Econ.), tate Metcalfe Scholar, London School of Economics. This Introduction to Political 
Economy is sufficient, though simply and clearly written, to carry the student up to Matriculation stage. With 
questions and summaries. New and Revised Edition. 38. 6d. 


Germany | 
An Introductory Study in Human and Physical Geography 


By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE, F.R.G.S., late Senior Geography Master at Denstone; Author of the “ World- 
Wide Geographies.” The growth of Germany is traced in relation to geographical conditions, with emphasis on the 
contrast between medieval and modern times. Maps and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Land-forms and Life 


By C. C. CARTER, M.A., Marlborough College; Author of ‘‘ A Geographical Grammar.” Illustrated by many 
Diagrams and Maps, this book gives a clear grasp of the essentials of Physical Geography. It has already proved most 
successful in catering for the needs of the Senior School. 6s. 6d. 


A New Regional Geography of the World 


By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The’ Mediterranean Lands,” &c. With numerous maps, graphs, 
and illustrations. ‘* Students who are taking an advanced course of Geography in public or secondary schools should 
certainly add this volume to their list of text-books.’—The Journal of Education. Third Impression. 5s. Od. 


De Martonne’s Shorter Physical Geography 


Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE, B.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant Master at Harrow School. With many 
diagrams and illustrations Fifth Impression. Js. 6d. 


The Elements of Biology 


By C. VON WYSS, F.L.S., Lecturer at the London Day Training College. Intended for pupils between the ages of 
13 and 16, it covers completely the ground up to Certificate Standard. Second Edition. 4g. 6d. 


Part I, which constitutes a Seasonal Course in Nature Study, is published separately at 2s. 6d. 


A School Geometry 


With Complete Revision Course 


By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL, M.A., Mathematical Masters at Charterhouse. This book 
provides a complete course in Geometry up to School Certificate Standard. There are 600 Revision Exercises. 
“ Obviously well abreast with modern recommendations in teaching and practice ""—The Journal of Education. 


4s. 6d. With Answers, §8. Answers only, 1s, net. 


The British Empire 


By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A., History Master at Tonbridge School. As an Introduction to Imperial History it could 
not be more timely, covering as it does all the essential problems. 4s. 6d. 


The Making of England—55 B.C. to A.D. 1485 


By F.C. HAPPOLD, M.A., Headmaster of Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. A brilliant book bv the author of 
‘“ The Adventures of Man,” which presents Medieval England in relation to its continental setting. The illustrations 
are unique. Second Edition. 93s. 6d. 


The Religions of Mankind 


An Introductory Survey 
By S. M. E. TROOD, M.A., Headmistress, Kendal High School. With maps and illustrations. ‘‘ Will be welcomed 
by history teachers, with its clear and readable outlines of the origins and growth of religion.” —The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. Second Impression. 2s. 6d. 


22 Berners Street, W.1 
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staff at Cheltenham, she transferred to Bedford with 

Miss Belcher, formerly Vice-Principal of Cheltenham) as 

Head. Later she became second mistress, and on the death 

of Miss Belcher in 1898 she was appointed Headmistress. 

She retired in 1919 after twenty years’ tenure of that office. 
* % *k 


THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust has 
appointed Miss G. E. Watt, assistant mistress at St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, to be Headmistress of Portsmouth High 
School; and Miss A. F. Cossey, Headmistress of Portsmouth 
High School, to be Headmistress of the Belvedere School, 
Liverpool. Miss Watt graduated from Newnham College 
in the Historical Tripos, and has had teaching experience 
also at St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, and Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham. Miss Cossey is a former pupil of Croydon 
High School. She took the Maths. Tripos from Newnham 
College in 1896, and the degree of M.A. (Dublin) in 1905. She 
had eleven years service as an assistant mistress at Croydon 
High School before her appointment to Portsmouth High 
School in 1908. 

* * * 

Mr. W. I. Stainer is to retire from the Headmastership of 
Varndean Secondary School for Boys, Brighton, at the end 
of this term after thirty years’ service. The Governing 
Body of the school has placed on record its high appreciation 
of the valuable services which Mr. Stainer has rendered 
not only as Headmaster, but in connexion with the local 
scholarship scheme, and other sides of the higher educa- 
tional work of the town. Mr. Stainer was trained at West- 
minster Training College, and took the London B.A. degree 
in 1894. After two years’ elementary school service and 
seven years at the School of Science, Brighton, he was 
appointed Principal of the Day Technical School, Widnes, 
transferring to his present post in 1902. In 1905 the School 
was reorganized as a secondary school under the Board of 
Education, and later the present buildings were erected. 
Under Mr. Stainer’s excellent organization the School has 
steadily progressed and gone on from success to success. 
At the present time, there are no less than thirty-three old 
boys of the School in residence at the universities. It is the 
sincere hope of those interested in education locally that 
his connexion with education may be retained in some 


way so that Brighton may have the benefit of his deep 
interest and wide experience. 
+ xk * 

ALDERMAN E. G. Row .inson, the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Association of Education Committees is a 
prominent member of the Labour Party, a leader of the 
Sheffield City Council, and Chairman of the Sheffield 
Education Committee. He started life in one of the lower 
grades of the Midland Railway Company and has from the 
age of 21 been a notable worker in trade union spheres. 
He is, above all, an educationist of clear views and good 
judgment, and his record at Sheffield gives indication of 
the appropriateness of the action of the Association of 
Education Committees in appointing him as President for 
the difficult year to come. 

* * * 

WE greatly regret the sudden death of Sir Donald 
Maclean, President of the Board of Education, at the 
comparatively early age of 68. Perhaps his chief char- 
acteristic was that Scottish doggedness that stood him in 
good stead in so many difficult situations. Some of his 
best work was done as Deputy-Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Commons, and in presiding over the London 
Appeal Tribunal during the War he earned a reputation 
for patient and impartial administration. After the General 
Election of 1918, he had the difficult task of leading what 
remained of the old Liberal Party, and for four years he 
performed this duty with conspicuous success. We shall 
not, we feel sure, be accused of any disparagement of a 
distinguished and high-minded politician when we express 
our opinion that it is for these services, rather than for 
what he accomplished as President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, that he will be best remembered. During recent 
months we felt obliged to criticize what we regarded as 
his undue leanings towards economy, and his apparent 
acceptance of many of the conclusions of the May Report. 
But we never questioned his sincerity or his high-minded- 
ness, and we can therefore pay our tribute to him as a 
man who never swerved from the path he believed to be 
the right one, and who served the State with a single eye 
to duty. 


ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


FREE PLACES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Readers of the Journal who are concerned in the practical 
side of free place admissions to secondary schools, and in the article 
by Mr. C. W. Bailey in the June issue, may be interested in the 
methods adopted in Liverpool to achieve a fairly comprehensive 
examination scheme for the selection of pupils to be transferred. 

The examination is in two parts. A review examination is 
held in the early part of each year in each elementary school. 
The head teachers of the schools are left free to devise their own 
tests and are recommended to examine children of an age 
range of 10 to 12 who have reached the standard for transfer. 

Parents are notified of the results of this review test, and the 
children who reach a sufficient standard are nominated for the 
second (competitive) examination upon which the actual awards 
are made. 

The second examination, which decides the free places (junior 
city scholarships), is in the hands of an examining board, on 
which the heads of all the local secondary school are members. 
The board also includes representatives of elementary schools 
and central schools or classes, together with the inspectors of 
the local authority. 

This board appoints from its own members an examiner 
for arithmetic and another for English, and these examiners 
draw up the papers which are submitted for criticism to three 
moderators. 

The second examination is held simultaneously at all secondary 
schools, and parents are given an opportunity of setting out 
on the nomination forms a series of options. First of all, they 
must make a choice of three secondary schools in order of 


preference. They also state on the form whether in the event 
of the pupil not securing a scholarship they would prefer him 
to attend as a fee-paying pupil or attend a central school or 
class. 

The examination board also fixes the scheme of marks, and 
arrangements are made so far as possible for the standardizing 
of the marking of the answers to the questions. 

On the results of the written work, further oral examinations 
are held and a certain number of pupils summoned to the school 
given as the first choice. The oral examination is conducted 
by the head of the secondary school, and he is accompanied 
by an elementary head master or mistress chosen from the 
examinations board. 

A voluntary body, known as the Council of Education, which 
has certain funds at its disposal, also awards a number of 
scholarships each year to pupils from elementary schools who 
are capable of profiting by secondary school education and who 
show some special capacity in artistic or practical work. 

The same body gives a limited number of scholarships to 
candidates who are ineligible for the ordinary local education 
authority awards because they are over age. -In this way 
exceptional cases of late development are met. 

‘LIVERPOOL SCHEME.” 


MATRICULATION AND COMMERCE 


There is a perhaps unintentional suspicion of patronage in 
your Occasional Note in the June issue on my speech at Leam- 
ington which should be avoided in so carefully edited a journal. 


(Continued on page 470) 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 
FOR THE NEXT TERM 


CHOOL Furniture that will be wanted for the Autumn Term should be 
ordered now so that it can be manufactured at once, as delivery can be 
held back until any convenient date. 


The Educational Supply Association's Furniture Works at Stevenage cover nearly 
five acres and are equipped with the most up-to-date plant for the production 
of high-grade School Furniture at competitive prices, including— 


LOCKER DESKS, TABLE DESKS, INFANTS TABLES AND CHAIRS, FOLDING DESKS AND TABLES, TEACHERS 
DESKS, SCHOOL CUPBOARDS, TEACHERS TABLES, HONOURS BOARDS, BLACKBOARDS, EASELS, SCHOOL 
LOCKERS, ART ROOM DESKS, CARPENTERS BENCHES, SCIENCE BENCHES, FORMS, HAT AND COAT 
STANDS, FOLDING PARTITIONS, GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, &c. 


SAMPLES OF THE ABOVE ARE ON VIEW AT ESAVIAN HOUSE 


FURNITURE 


for the 
Class Room, 
Geography Room, 
Art Room, 
Cloak Room, 
Masters Room, 
and everything 
appertaining to 
School 
Equipment 


THE E.S.A. 
ARE SPECIALISTS 


with more than fifty years 
experience in the 
manufacture of Fittings 
for Laboratories, 
Cookery Classes, 
Gymnasiums, 
and Libraries 


WRITE FOR FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE 


LEYTON SECONDARY SCHOOL. An Art Room fitted by E.S.A. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 
Esavian House, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
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The phrase ‘‘ May we remind Mr. Mander ” is an introduction to 
a series of platitudes which really need no arguing. The only 
point which perhaps may be in dispute is whether the matricula- 
tion qualification is really a test of intelligence and perseverance. 
Those who have studied examination technique are believed to 
hold the view that an arbitrary line drawn in an examination list 
at the 50 per cent mark, for example, is indefensible, and that 
when this operation is effected in a series of lists under the group 
system the effective result borders on the ludicrous. Thus while 
the business man may be forgiven for accepting, in his ignorance 
and for lack of a more reliable guide, the Matriculation qualifica- 
tion, teachers would appear to perform a public service if they 
attempt to demonstrate to him the error of his ways. His own 
expert advisers, at least, have adopted this policy and the 
Committee on Salesmanship composed exclusively of business 
men has strongly deprecated the arrangement by which Matri- 
culation is associated with the First Schools Examination. In 
this they agree with enlightened opinion as represented, for 
example, by the Association of University Teachers, the National 
Union of Teachers and at least two of the Secondary School 
Associations. 

The major error into which your contributor has fallen is to 
attribute to me the view that a national certificate in commerce 
is in some way alternative to the Matriculation examination, 
and I wonder what I have done to be suspected of this elementary 
confusion between the starting gate and the winning post. The 
National Certificate in Commerce designed to encourage the con- 
tinuance of a wide study in commerce to an advanced stage will 
only be available to those who have been engaged for some 
years in commercial life. My own Union, and I believe commercial 
teachers in general, adhere to the suggestion that a certificate 
of this kind should be established and the report of the Sales- 
manship Committee supports this view. Thus we have two 
perfectly distinct issues on both of which, most fortunately, 
experts appear to be agreed. 

F. MANDER, General Secretary N.U.T. 


We regret the ambiguity in our Occasional Note, and agree 
that Mr. Mander proposed not an alternative examination— 
Matriculation or National Examination in Commerce—but an 
alternative policy. As a consistent advocate of adolescent 
training, the Journal would not be disposed to argue against 
this alternative policy and, in any event, would not adopt a 
patronizing attitude towards any policy supported by the 
secretary of the National Union of Teachers. Even if Mr. Mander’s 
policy were adopted, however, it would not prevent the Matri- 
culation Examination being used as an entrance test for business, 
and the purpose of our Note wasto emphasize that the universities 
should not be held responsible for this use of an examination 
designed for another object. THE EDITORS. 


NEW VALUES—AND OLD 


In the June issue of The Journal of Education I notice that 
you have given considerable prominence to the address which I 
delivered at the conference of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions. Let me express my appreciation of the 
way in which your leading article enforces my main contentions, 
and the added emphasis you give in “ Occasional Notes ” to the 
question of properly regulated distribution and the development 
of the junior technical schools. 

Where your leader lapses into criticism it should not be difhcult 
to clarify the issue. I am not forgetful, nor is my Association 
forgetful, of the fact that life cannot be completely expressed in 
terms of the material, but it is equally true that “ the magic 
imagery of poetry ” cannot alone entirely satisfy. It may be 
true that there are those amongst us who carry their devotion 
to the mystic and the poetic to the point of fanaticism and are 
ready to deprive themselves of every comfort in life, subsisting on 
the barest necessities, but such are not the normal individuals. 
In the course of an address of some thirty-five minutes’ duration 
it was not possible to trace to its final conclusion every possible 
implication of what was suggested, but my plea is for a better 
balance in the educational outlook than has hitherto obtained, 
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due to the fact that classical influences have been given undue 
prominence. 

If we need “ the throb of tears and the prod of laughter ” it 
is essential to remember that we need both, and in a world 
where there is uncertainty, and therefore anxiety, concerning 
livelihood, I am afraid the “ throb of tears ” is likely to be 
more in evidence than the “ prod of laughter.” Mark Tapley 
may be a very desirable person, but he is not very easily found. 
If, then, it would appear that my address does not cover the 
whole field of education, but lays stress upon the technical side, 
it is only because the “ classical tradition ’’ has been allowed 


to swing the pendulum so strongly to one side that it will yet | 


require many a mighty tug to restore the true equilibrium. 

By all means let the artist cover with beauty the products of 
the engineer and builder, let the poet fill with whatever charm 
he may the common round of daily commerce, let the histonan 
teach us of the follies of the past that the security of what we 
now possess may be the greater; but let us first be sure of our 
engineers and builders, our commerce and our possessions. 

In order that proper balance may be restored, and having 
been restored may be maintained, I believe there is food for 
thought in your suggestion that a more comprehensive term 
than “‘ technical ’’ be used to cover the very wide range of the 
activities of our technical colleges. 

S. H. MOORFIELD, 
Mining and Technical College, Wigan. President A.T.T.I. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 


The Merry-go-Round magazine may be already known to some 
of your readers as a children’s monthly with a definitely high 
literary standard. It now caters for boys and girls up to the 
age of 14, and in April last launched a new venture in the form 
of a Children’s Book Club. The aims of this club are to encourage 
children to read the right kind of books in their spare time, by 
helping them to select books suitable to their ages and tastes. 
It is also out to foster an interest in the right care of books, the 
book-owning habit, and an intelligent interest in new books as 
they appear. 

Boys and girls who join the Club pay an inclusive fee of 2s., 
and are supplied with book lists, a membership card with 
coloured seals, and a small wristlet badge. On the card they 
fill in titles of books read, affixing a seal against each. When 
the card is completed and has been signed by parent or teacher, 
the child receives a small enamel bar, the colour of the seals, to 
add to his wristlet by way of “ tally,’’ and can apply for fresh 
book list. The lists are by no means dictatorial. They have 
been selected by competent authorities, and leave the child a 
wide range of choice—they are, in fact, suggestions rather than 
orders. Mr. Berwick-Sayers, the well-known librarian, has said 
of them : 

“ If only children could be persuaded to take this course in 
reading, I think the average taste in children’s books, and, 
indeed, in other books throughout the country, would be con- 
siderably benefited.” 

Should any of your readers care to hear further details, they 
can apply to The Merry-go-Round, Islip, Oxon. 

(Miss) JOAN HERBERT. 


CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR SCHOOL BROADCASTING.—After an 
experimental period of three years’ service, the Central Council 
for School Broadcasting has been reconstituted under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Eustace Percy. At the first meeting of tie 
new Council with Lord Eustace Percy occupying the chair for 
the first time, the Council adopted for publication a report, 
“ Some Problems of School Broadcasting,” which it is expected 
will be of considerable interest in educational circles both here 


and abroad. 
$ * $ 


With a view to providing regular employment to blind short- 
hand-typists, the National Institute for the Blind has opened a 
Typewriting Bureau at its headquarters in Great Portland Street, 
W. A pool of girls expert in such work has been organized, and 
the services of these are now available to members of the general 
public. 
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PROBLEMS 


OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Series for 1932 consists of twelve Articles dealing 
with certain special problems connected with Secondary 
Education. 


January, 1932. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. H. Cradock- 
Watson, M.A., formerly Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby, Liverpool. 


February, 1932. TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. By Sir Michael E. Sadler, C.B., K.C.S.I., M.A., Master 
of University College, Oxford. 


March, 1932. SCHOOL INSPECTION, ITS ORIGIN, ITS AIMS, 
AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. By Mr. W. Edwards, M.A., LL.D., 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, and later Chief Inspector and 
Examining Secretary to the Central Welsh Board. 


April, 1932. REGISTRATION and PROFESSIONAL UNITY. 
By Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers. 


May, 1932. HOME WORK. By Mr. W. H. Barber, B.A., LL.D., 
formerly Headmaster of The Modern School, Leeds. 


June, 1932. INFLUX OF THE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDER. FREE 
PLACES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Mr. Charles W. 
Bailey, M.A., Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpool. 


July, 1932. SALARY SCALES, EMOLUMENTS, and FAMILY 
ENDOWMENTS. By Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., M.A., formerly 
Headmaster, Owen’s School, Islington. 


August, |932. EXAMINATIONS. By Mr. R. Cary Gilson, M.A., 
formerly Headmaster, King Edward VI’s High School, Birmingham. 


September, 1932. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Professor 
F. A. Cavenagh, M.A., University College, Swansea. 


October, 1932. THE COST OF EDUCATION. By Mr. S. H. 
Foot, M.A., Eastbourne College. 


November, 1932. SCHOOL DUTIES. By Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, 
M.A., formerly Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool. 


December, 1932. THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM. By Mr. 
P. W. H. Abbott, B.A., Headmaster, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London. 


LONDON : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Prize Competitions 
The winner of the June Competition is “ Double E,” 
proxime accessit ‘‘ Tula.” 


The winner of the May Competition was Miss Margaret J. 
Robertson, 56 Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W. 1. 


We classify the twenty versions received as follows: 
Class I (a).—Double E, Tula, Lucifer, Winton, Vascongada. 


The olive give, that, while I live, 
I thee remember never ; 
Oh! help me sarment, to repent 
I ever was thy lover. 
A haven fair as Havana’s bay 
With thee to gain I sought ; 
Oh! cruel thought, all came to naught 
'Tween night and dawn of day. 


(b) X, Leo, Chardonne, Senator, Springbok, 
Als ob, Lacy, Old Trident, J. E. M., Petulengro, 


‘Tween night and dawn of day. 
“ Lucifer.” 


Katty Ann. 
Class II.—El Cid, Dogged, Onvx, Manuela. 


SPANISH FOLK SONG 


En el patio de mi casa 
Tres arbolitos planté, 
Y le pido á Dios del cielo 
Que me prendan todos tres. 
El primero es el esparto ; 
El segundo es el olivo ; 
El tercero es un sarmiento, 
Un sarmiento florecido. 
El esparto es que me aparto : 
El olivo, que te olvido ; 
Y el sarmiento, me arrepiento 
De lo bien que te he querido. 
Yo pensé ganar contigo 
Un puerto como la Habana, 
Y lo vine á perder todo 
De la noche á la mañana. 
De la noche á la mañana. 


TRANSLATED BY “ DouBLE E” 


In the courtvard of my house 
Little trees I planted —three, 
And the God of Heaven I pray 
That all three may prosp’rous be. 
The first’s an esparto, I say ; 
The second is an olive gray ; 
The third its leaves, a vine betray ; 
A vine, full-blossomed every spray. 


Th’ esparto means I’m going away ; 


The olive, that I forget thee ; 
The vine, that I repent to-day 
Of oh ! how well I loved thee. 


I once had thought to gain with thee 


A port like the Havana gay, 
And I’ve come to lose my all 
'Twixt the night and morning gray, 


’Twixt the night and morning gray. 


In the plot of my cottage 

I planted three trees, 

And prayed God in His Heaven 
That He'd foster all three. 


The first an esparto, 
An olive the second, 
The third a sarmentum, 
A sarmentum so fecund. 


The esparto means parting, 
The olive forgetting, 

The sarmentum repenting 
That I loved thee too well. 


And I thought when I sought thee 
I’d a haven from sorrow, 

But good fortune forsook me 
'Twixt day and its morrow. 
"Twixt day and its morrow. 


In my dwelling’s inner court 
Three little roots I planted, 
Praying God to me be granted 
They prosper as they ought. 
Esparto, one, an olive tree, 
A sarment runner, number three 
And this their threefold faculty : 
Esparto grass, that, from this pass 
I part and sever, ever ; 


“ Tula.” 


In the patio of my dwelling 
Little trees I’ve planted three, 
And I ask that God in Heaven 
Let them there take root tor me. 
First I planted the esparto, 
Secondly the olive tree, 
And as third a tender vine-shoot 
Bearing flowers fair to see. 
The esparto 1s symbolic 
That I parted am from thee ; 
Th’ olive tree that I've forgotten 
What hath passed ’twixt thee and me ; 
And the vine of my repentance 
Of the love I bore to thee. 
I had hoped that some safe harbour, 
Some Havana, we should see ; 
But between the night and morning 
I've lost all once dear to me. “Winton.” 


At home in the shade of the courtyard 
Three bushes I've set to shoot 

And have prayed to the God in Heaven 
That the three may all take root. 


The first one is the esparto, 
The second of olive a spray, 

The third is a vine, a small sapling, 
A vine in its flowering array. 


Separation—that’s the esparto, 
The olive for oblivion of you ; 
The vine branch for my repentance 
That I had a devotion so true. 


I had dreamed with you of attaining, 
Like Havana some port far away ; 
But everything now has escaped me 
'Twixt the dusk and the dawning of day. 
’Twixt the dusk and the dawning of day. 
“ Vascongada.” 


We were obliged to make a new classification—dividing 
Class I into (a) and (b)—because the versions in (b) were far 
too good for a lower class, but each suffered from some error 
or errors of meaning. In a translation contest meaning 
must, of course, come first, but we confess to a certain 
wonder and admiration for the amount of real poetry that 
Class I succeeded in putting into their work. Spanish song, 
with its lovely vowel sounds and its assonances, is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to render in any other tongue. 

We give in full a few of the lovely translations in (b). 


In the courtyard of my dwelling 
I have planted saplings three ; 
And I ask the God of Heaven 
To take charge of them for me. 
The first one is a broom so slender ; 
The second is an olive tender ; 
The third a clustered vine to render 
Its purple fruit in autumn splendour. 
The broom shall be my sad departing ; 
The olive tree my slow forgetting ; 
The vine, my heart wound'’s bitter smarting, 
The loss of my dear love regretting. 
With thee 1 hoped to sail out yonder 
By Cuba's island-magic drawn ; 
And there our rich red wine to squander 
From sunset even until dawn. 
From sunset even until dawn. 
(Continued on page 474) 
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University 
Tutorial Press 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS SERIES 


els entirely new series of textbooks, 

written by experienced teachers, is designed 

specially to meet the requirements of School 
Certificate and similar examinations. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical Depart- 
ment, Norwood Technical Institute, London, and 
A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, King’s 
Warren School, Plumstead. 


403 pages. Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


“ Altogether an ideal textbook in Biology for School Certificate 
candidates.'’—London Teacher. 


BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS 
By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc. 


364 pages. Copiously illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
" An exceptionally good textbook.’’—-London Teacher. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B. C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form Chemistry 
Master, Wellington College. 


439 pages. With diagrams and plates. 4s. 6d. 


“ We shall be very much surprised if the book does not attain a 
wide circulation. '™—The Journal of Education. 


HEAT FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster, Perse 
School for Boys, Cambridge. 


212 pages. With diagrams. 3s. 
“ A reliable, thorough, and readable textbook.” — The A.M.A. 


SOUND AND LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 


By FRANK BARRACLOUGH, M.A., late Physics Master, 
Clifton College. 


Ready shortly. Over 250 diagrams. 4s. 6d. 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD FOR SCHOOLS 


By joun Bycott, M.A., B.Sc., Sixth Form Master, 
Humberstone Foundation School, Old Clee, Grimsby. 


In the press. With maps and diagrams. 4s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY ABSON, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form 
Mathematics Master, Bridlington School. 


In preparation. 400 pages approximately. 4s. 6d. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Series will be sent post free 
on application. 


25 HIGH ST., NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
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PITMAN’S 


VALUABLE AID TO THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY 


PAGES FROM 
THE PAST 


A Review of History from Contemporary 
Sources 


Compiled by 
M. I. LUKE, M.A. (Cantab.), and E. F. PRIEST-SHAW, M.A. (Oxon.) 


These new source books provide a vivid background to the teaching 
of history. They comprise collections of extracts from actual docu- 
ments, both literary and official. Used in conjunction with the 
history textbook, they bring new life and interest to the lesson, 
and provide a valuable introduction to the great pagan and Christian 
classi 


cs. 
In Six Books 


BOOK I. THE NEAR EAST (2000 3B.c.-500 B.c.). 2s. 6d. 
BOOK II. THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 
(500 B.C.-A.D. 500), Greece. 2s. 6d. 
BOOK III. THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 
(500 B.c.-A.D. 500), Rome. 2s. 6d. 
BOOK IV. WESTERN CHRISTENDOM 
(A.D. 500-A.D. 1500), Heirs of the Roman Empire. 2s. 6d. 
BOOK V. WESTERN CHRISTENDOM 
(A.D. 500-A.D. 1500), Church and Empire. 2s. 6d. 
BOOK VI. WESTERN CHRISTENDOM 
(A.D. 500-A.D. 1500), The Birth of the Nations. 2s. 64. 


Full details will be sent post free 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


When visiting or staying in London 


LIVE IN HAMPSTEAD 


QUIET, OPEN, AND HIGH SITUATION 
Within 15 minutes of West End and City 


The following Establishments offer unequalled value at terms 
from £2 28. per week 
LANGORF RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 18 and 20 Frognal, 


N.W. 3. 20 bedrooms (10 single and 10 double). Quiet, yet close to 
stations and buses. Comfortable and up to date. Hampstead 2275. 


ORMONDE HOUSE HOTEL, 10, 12, and 14 Belsize Grove, 
N.W. 8. 60 bedrooms. Spacious ballroom, billiards, and card rooms. 
Hotel service throughout. Primrose 2118. 


PARK HOUSE, 62 and 63 Belsize Park, N.W. 3. 20 bedrooms. 
Hot and cold water. Billiards. Primrose 1669. 


Short Courses in Geographical Field Work 


CONDUCTED BY 


Miss C. A. SIMPSON, B.Sc., Oxon. 


(Formerly Lecturer in Geography at Warrington Training College 
(Author of * Rediscovering England,” &c.), 


can be arranged for small parties of Teachers or 
Students in the Cotswold Country. 
Applications (accompanied by a stamped envelope) to: 

Miss Simpson, Stonebanks, CRANHAM, GLOS. 


YOUR HOLIDAY ADDRESS? 


The Publisher will be pleased to send the SEPTEMBER 


Number to your holiday address if so desired. 
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Out in the courtyard of my home 
Three plants I set to grow and bloom, 
I prayed to the great God of Heaven 
His fostering care to them be given. 
Esparto grass the first shall be ; 
The second is an olive tree ; 
A summer plant completes the three 
A flowering runner, gay and free. 
Esparto means apart from thee ; 
“ Oblivion ” says the olive tree ; 
The runner—TI repentance see 
Of good that I designed for thee. 
I thought, together we might flee 
To far Havana's freedom drawn 
But lost it all, quite suddenly 
Between the sunset and the dawn, 
Ab me, ‘twixt sunset and the dawn. 
(Ei Leo.” 
In my house’s shady courtyard 
Tender shoots I planted three, 
And I prayed to the God of Heaven 
Growth to give them all for me. 
A strong esparto root first starting, 
And then a gray-green olive setting, 
And third a twining vine shoot planting, 
A flowery vine, the garden decking. 
The first, esparto, means we're parting, 
The olive means I'll be forgetting, 
The vine-shoot means I'll be repenting 
Of all the good I wished you getting. 
I had thought, with you, of gaining 
Havana's port, but to my sorrow, 
All I had I’ve come to losing 
Between the evening and the morrow, 
Between the evening and the morrow. 
qe Lacy.” 
These are some of the errors of meaning: vine—I came, 
is translated as wine by “ X,” and as the clustering grape 
by “ Old Trident.” De lo bien que te he querido became 
Of good that I designed for thee (‘‘ Leo’), And the passion 
with which I was glowing The vine-shoot now makes me 
regret (‘‘ Senator ’’), The vine, that all the happiness I wished 
thee once, I now regret (“ J. E. M.”’), Of all the good I wished 
you getting (“ Lacy ”), hoped for vou (“ Petulengro ”). 
Three competitors take their own sweet ways with this 
stanza. ‘‘ Als ob ” says: 


But the esparto kept us apart: 
And the olive oblivion wrought ; 
And the vine-shoot it has bereft me 

Of the bliss I in thee had sought. 


“ Springbok ” writes : 
Feather-grass how I neglected ! 
Olive-shoot forgotten too ! 


I repented, vine selected, 
Care so great I’d spent on you ! 


And “ Old Trident ” : 
Esparto taketh part of me ; 
Olive oblivion is of thee ; 
And oh! the vine, it doth entwine 
My heart in mockery of thee | 


“ Lacy ” says : I had thought with thee of gaining Havana's 
port, but Havana is only used symbolically, and means a 
port as rich and sheltered. 

“Chardonne ” translates Y lo vine á perder todo De la 
noche á la mañana, as Now all is lost and I’m forlorn From 
night to morn, whereas the original implies that something 
occurred between an evening and the following morning 
which shattered the singer’s hope. ‘‘ Chardonne ” quotes 
at the heading of his version : 

Es ist eine alte Geschichte 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu. 


“ J.E. M.” says: “ It melts with night in morning's air,” 
implying that it is only absent in daytime. 
“ Katty Ann,” let down by her dictionary, has mixed 
up her little plants, and says : 
The first it is an olive tree ; 
The next is yellow broom, 


but we admire the next stanza: 


The broom shall be: I’m done with thee ; 
The olive : I will forget thee ; 

The vine shall say : I rue the day 

I loved or ever met thee. 


We had a smile over “ Katty Ann’s”’ fear that her grape- 
vine wouldn't grow if it was in full bloom. 

We are so pleased to welcome “Lacy” and ‘‘ Leo” 
back, and we were glad “ Winton ”?” was able to send a 
hurried attempt in spite of all the work which he feared 
might prevent him. 

There is no space for more ; we think competitors will be 
more interested in reading what their rivals have done than 
in ourecriticisms. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ Die Goldene 
Hochzeit,” by Louise von Francois. (Insel-Verlag, Leipzig.) 


Erst eine Stunde vor der Trauung kam die alte Dame zur Ruhe, 
und bald darauf trat sie aus ihrem Zimmer in dem kostbaren 
Anzuge, den sie sich vor etlichen Jahren hatte anfertigen lassen, 
als Ihre Majestät die Königin unserer Stadt und Kathedrale 
Hochdero Besuch in Aussicht gestellt hatten. Ihro Majestat 
haben bis dato diese Verheissung nicht zu erfiillen geruht, aber 
wie gut war es doch, dass der festliche Anzug fix und fertig lag! 

Der schwere schwarze Seidenmoiré floss in einer Schleppe an 
der stattlichen Gestalt hinab; tiber dem dunkeln Haare breitete 
sich das feinste Spitzengewebe ; am Halse, und fast bis zum 
Gürtel neiderhangend, prangte das unsch&atzbare Erbteil der 
reichen, seligen Frau Mutter, eine morgenlandische, mattweisse 
Perlenschnur; tiber dem Herzen aber ruhte das Ordenskreuz, 
das der Dame fiir bewiesene vaterlandische Tugenden wahrend der 
hKriegsdrangsale verliehen worden war. Wie sie in diesem Staate, 
mit majestatischen Schritten an mir voriiberrauschte, erschien sie 
mir erst recht als das * Domfraulein,’’ ich erhob und verbeugte 
mich in ehrfurchtsvoller Bewunderung. Sie aber nickte mir 
lachelnd zu, als ob sie an sich selber ein Gefallen triige. In 
meinem Leben hatte ich die grosse Deborah nicht in so guter 
Laune gesehen. 

“Es ist Zeit, Renatus!” sagte sie, bei ihrem Bruder eintretend. 

“Ich bin bereit, Deborah !” antwortete er, indem er sich 
ohne Säumen von seinem Pulte erhob. 

Sie half ihm den langen, seidenen Talar anlegen ; sie heftete 
die feinen Bätfchen an seinen Hals und an seine Brust den 
Ordenstern. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 510, must reach 
the office by the first post on August 1, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Many of the schools and several of the candidates that 
entered the competition in June, 1931, again came forward 
on this occasion, which is gratifying; as is also the fact 
that in the kinds of subjects they chose they showed 
predilections similar to those of last year, while, as was to 
be expected, there was considerable advance in power of 
treatment. Despite exigencies of this season in school 
work, there was some increase in the number of candidates 
in both the senior and the junior sections; and it was 
satisfactory to note an increase in the number of boys who 
entered. 

There was great variety of subjects, but the difficulty 
in assessing the merits of the essays was greater than usual. 

(Continued on page 476) 
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eee DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odourless, or Powerful Germicidal 


q 
q 
q 
q 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT ap to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 
ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Costly ecrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. Dry Sweeping alone required. 
“ Florigene "*—The orinal Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, &c., aids the prevention of sore throats 
, and is strongly sabine by Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, rien jabour-enving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweoping-Powdors 
or any other method. 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER’” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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o HEFFERS o CAMBRIDGE 
Health is an art f 


: >r 
—an art in which the everyday technique of FX -ROOKS 
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In two or three cases essays on similar subjects made it 
hard to assign a higher value to one rather than another, 
while others showed an independence and originality of 
treatment that enhanced the merit of the work and raised 
them above some that had written otherwise meritoriously. 
These qualities of independence and originality are obviously 
of greater merit than the mere reproduction of ideas im- 
pressed on pupils in the course of school work, however 
faithfully these had been wrought out. Two schools pre- 
sented more than the stipulated number of candidates, a 
practice that must be deprecated, and may lead to dis- 
qualification. 

Notes on some of the essays may be useful, though all 
cannot be referred to individually. ‘‘ Country Life in 
Adam Bede,” though a comparatively easy subject after 
George Eliot’s novel had been carefully studied in school, 
was dealt with by Marjorie E. Cutler so amply in scope, 
with such abundance of detail, and so true to the spirit of 
the novel that it was awarded the first prize in the Senior 
section. Not far behind that essay were two by her class 
mates. The second Senior prize was assigned to John 
Conroy for an admirable and sympathetic study of the 
Fool in “ King Lear ” ; while the third Senior prize went 
to Archibald C. A. White for his treatment of the conno- 
tation of “ The Essay.” The latter showed breadth of 
reading, acute discrimination, and independence of view. 
Many of those that followed in Class I pressed close on 
these three. Two girls wrote on the problem of a future 
life and gave various speculations held throughout the 
centuries on that country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns. They did it well, but one questions the suitability 
of such a subject for minds naturally immature. “Aviation ”’ 
was accurately, if somewhat thinly, treated. Much more 
pleasing was the first-hand observation and notable en- 
thusiasm shown by the writer on “ Pond Life,’’ also a 
scientific subject. “Imagination in this Prosaic Age,” and 
“ The Poetry of the Countryside,” though of not quite 
equal merit, were treated with evident gusto. A whimsical 
element appeared in the essays on ‘‘ Candles,” ‘‘ Proverbs,” 
and ‘‘ A.D. 2000,” and showed that a good essay need not 
be too serious. There was some excellent description in 
“ London—Early Morning,” “ A Ramble in September,” and 
“ A Circus.” 

The first prize amongst the Juniors went to Barbara 
Haley for an orginally conceived essay on “ It Might Be ” : 
speculations, that is, on who might be thę prisoner seen 
behind his prison bars in a given picture. This gave scope 
for brief references to famous prisoners in history and 
fiction. The second Junior prize was awarded to J. Chamlay 
for a vivid account of a day spent in Cairo; and the third 
Junior prize to a quite remarkable account by M. Salu on 
Italian scenery and poetry. 

Good descriptive work appeared in “A Day in the 
Country,” “ Burrator Reservoir,” and ‘‘ The Port of Lon- 
don.” Few of the juniors essayed subjects beyond their 
age, but one on “The Trade and Commerce of To-day ”’ 
was certainly ambitious and not wholly unsuccessful in 
dealing with problems of tariffs and currency which at 
present puzzle and divide world statesmen and economists. 
A junior might have been more at home in his choice of 
subject. Fairy stories commonly chosen by juniors were 
not so adequately represented as usual. ‘‘ Magic ” and 
‘‘ The Magic Button ” belonged to this category. 

Taking it all in all the competition of June, 1932, was 
worthy of its predecessors, and the schools that entered 
candidates are to be congratulated on the appearance made 
by their pupils. We have seldom read better school essays 
than the best of these presented on this occasion. 

The following is a classified list of the June entrants : 


A.—SENIOR 


Crass I.—First Prize: Marjorie E. Cutler, Secondary 
School, Stockport ; Second Prize : John Conroy, Grammar 
School, Burnley; Third Prize: Archibald C. A. White, 
King Edward’s School, Bath. 


In alphabetical order: Joan Beale, County School for 
Girls, Beckenham ; Gladys C. Belshaw, Secondary School, 
Stockport; John R. Bufton, County Secondary School, 
Llandrindod Wells ; Margaret Dawson, Secondary School, 
Stowmarket; Anne Duckworth-King, St. Mary’s Convent 
School, Ascot; Annie Gladhill, Wheelwright Grammar 
School for Girls, Dewsbury ; Avis Hopkins, County School 
for Girls, Beckenham; Ismay Lloyd, County Secondary 
School, Llandrindod Wells; Mary Ridyard, Secondary 
School, Stockport. 


Crass II.—In alphabetical order : Rose M. Bunn, County 
School for Girls, Gravesend; Mary S. E. Countas, Wheel- 
wright Grammar School for Girls, Dewsbury ; Howard 
R. Elwell, Tilley House School, Wem; Audrie J. F. Finch- 
Noyes, The Grange, Totteridge; Jane Green, St. Mary’s 
College, Leeds ; Mary Henry, Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Fenham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Sylvia Kenny, St. Mary's 
Convent School, Ascot; Cynthia M. Makin, Tilley House 
School, Wem; Kinsley E. White, Secondary School, 
Stowmarket. 


Crass III.—In alphabetical order: Mabel Clay, Tilley 
House School, Wem; John M. Cottee, County Secondary 
School, Llandrindod Wells; Pauline L. Howes, St. Wini- 
fred’s, Llanfairfechan ; J. E. C. Jenkins, County Secondary 
School, Llandrindod Wells; Pat MacMahon, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage ; Nell O'Dea, Tilley House School, Wem ; 
Margaret T. L. Paine, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks. 


B.—JUNIOR 


First Prize : Barbara Haley, The Wheelwright Grammar 
School for Girls, Dewsbury; Second Prize: Joan Chamlay, 
Bar Convent Secondary School, York; Third Prize: 
Mary Salu, Convent of the Sacred Heart, Fenham, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Crass I.—In alphabetical order: Agnes Clarke, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; Vivian L. Disney-Roebuck, 
St. Michael’s Lodge, Stoke Damerell, Plymouth: Lorna 
A. Mackworth, St. Michael’s Lodge, Stoke Damerell, 
Plymouth ; Margaret Stead, Notre Dame Collegiate School, 
Leeds. 


Crass I].—In alphabetical order: Joan Allen, Notre 
Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Hester F. Bull, St. 
Michael’s Lodge, Stoke Damerell, Plymouth; Douglas 
M. G. Garratt, County School, Llandrindod Wells ; Gladys 
M. Taylor, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Douglas 
Tratner, County Secondary School, Llandrindod Wells ; 
Ethel V. Turner, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks. 


Class III.—In alphabetical order: Barbara O. Keys, 
Lansdowne House, Swanage; Peggy Mace, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage; Anne Stewart, St. Mary’s Convent School, 
Ascot; Sheile Stoyle, Bar Convent Secondary School, 
York. 

Essays for the next Competition should be sent in by 
October 6, 1932. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 

2. The candidate's age last birthday. (This ts essential.) 

3. The name and address of the candidate’s school. 

4. A declaration, signed by the head of the school, con- 
firming (a) the candidate’s age; (b) the bona fide unaided 
character of the work. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in 
any calendar year. 

No school shall submit more than three essays in the 
Senior and three in the Junior section in any one com- 
petition. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written “ Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 


Three Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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| BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE -MACBETH 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Essay 
on Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE -TWELFTH NIGHT 


WARWICK EDITION.—Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—RICHARD II. 


Warwick EDITION. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendices, &e. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EpITIon. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 10d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


CAESAR—-DE BELLO GALLICO, II. Edited by JoHN 
RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Illustra- 
tions. 2s. (Blackie’s [illustrated Latin Series.) 


—— DE BELLO GALLICO, II. Edited by JoHN RANKINE 
Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. Is. 6d. 


CHAUCER—THE NONNE PREST HIS TALE. Edited by 
R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Litt. (Glas.). 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Is. 6d. 
(Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 


SHAKESPEARE -A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 
JUNIOR SCHOOL Epitron. Edited by W. F. BAucust. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 1s. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 10d. 


PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and 
Numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


BLACKMORE, R. D.—LORNA DOONE. 
2s. net. (Great Novelists’ Library.) 


Illustrated. 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, I. Edited by Jonn 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Latin, Victoria 
College, Wellington, N.Z. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Illustra- 
tions. 2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 


BUNYAN—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. rod. (Blackie's 
English Texts.) 


—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Complete. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. 2s. net. (Blackie's Library of 
Famous Books.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, I. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A., 
formerly Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Vocabulary, 
and Illustrations. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin 
Series.) 


—— AENEID, I. Edited by Rev. A. J. CHurcu, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary. 2s. 


—— AENEID, I. Edited by S. E. Winsort, M.A., 
formerly Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital, West 
Horsham. With brief Introduction and a few Textual 
Notes. rod. (Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, II. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. With brief Introduction and a few 
Textual Notes. rod. (Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts.) 


XENOPHON—ANABASIS, II. Edited by G. H. NALtL, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d. (Blackie's Illustrated Greek 
Series.) 


EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—RICHARD II. 


Junior ScHOOL EprtTion. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. With 
Introduction and Notes. Is. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Questions, and Glossary. 10d. 

Picture EpITIoN. With Introduction, Notes, Appendix, and 
Numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, I. Edited by JoHN 
RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. Is. 6d. 


— DE BELLO GALLICO, I. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. With brief Introduction and a few 
Textual Notes. rod. (Blackie’s Latin Plain Texts.) 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


DICKENS—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Intro- 
duction, Coloured Frontispiece, and other Illustra- 
tions. 18. 4d. (English Authors.) 


SHAKESPEARE — RICHARD II 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
Honorary Professor of English Literature in the University of Man- 
chester. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendices, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, 
Glossary, and Questions. 10d. 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE-—AS YOU LIKE IT 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by J. C. SMITH, M.A., formerly Exhi- 
bitioner of Trinity College, Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, Appendices, &c. 2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EpITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. With 
Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 10d. 

PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


HIGHER SCHOOL 


SHAKESPEARE—KING LEAR 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by D. Nicnor Smith, M.A., D.Litt., 
Merton Professor of English Literature, Oxford University. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—CYMBELINE 


WARWICK EDITION. Edited by A. J. WYATT, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


CHAUCER—-THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY 
TALES. Edited by E. F. WiLtLtouGHBy. With 
Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. (Blackie's Standard 
English Classics.) 


—— THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
With Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 6d. 


(Blackie’s Smalley English Classics.) 


SPENSER—THE FAERY QUEENE, BOOK I. Edited by 
W. KeE1TH Leask, M.A. With Introduction and 
Notes. 2s. (Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


RACINE—ATHALIE. Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A., 
Officier d'Académie, Headmaster, Acton County 
School. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. (Blackie's 
French Plays.) 


SEDAINE—LE PHILOSOPHE SANS LE SAVOIR. Edited 
by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A., L. és L. With 
Introduction and Notes. 1s. (Blackie's French Plays.) 


BYRON—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, IV. Edited 
by Davip Frew, B.A. With Introduction and Notes. 
Paper cover, god.; cloth cover, Iis. (Blackie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 

XENOPHON—ANABASIS, IIT. Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, 
M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Westminster 
School. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Blackie’s Illus- 
trated Greek Series.) 


VIRGIL—GEORGICS, IV. Edited by S. E. Winso rr, 
M.A., formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
and Vocabulary. Ilustrated. 2s. (Blackie’s Illus- 
trated Latin Series.) 


VIRGIL—GEORGICS, IV. Edited by S. E. WinBo rt, M.A. 
With a brief Introduction and a few Textual Notes. 
rod. (Blackte’s Latin Plain Texts.) 


CERTIFICATES 


MILTON—-PARADISE LOST, I. Edited by F. GORSE, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 1s. (Blackie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 

SHELLEY— POEMS OF SHELLEY. Selected and arranged 
with an Introduction by ARTHUR SyMoNS. Contain- 
ing “ Prometheus Unbound.” 2s. 6d. net. (The 
Casket Library.) 

BEAUMONT AND FLETOHER—THE KNIGHT OF THE 
BURNING PESTLE. Edited by Jonn HAMPDEN, 
B.A. With Introduction. 1s. (The Plain-Text 
Plays.) 


MILTON — SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by Sir 
EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., D.Litt. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary. 
Is. 6d. (Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


BROWNE -RELIGIO MEDICI. With Introduction by 
CHARLES WHIBLEY and Notes by THomMas BAYNE. 
Is. od. net. (The Wallet Library.) 


LAMB—LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. With Introduction 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL and Notes by THOMAS 
BAYNE. Is. 6d. net. (The Wallet Library.) 


HUGO—HERNANI. Edited by F. W. Opcers, M.A., 
Rugby School. With Notes and Questionnaire. Is. 
(Blackie's French Plays.) 

BALZAC—LE COLONEL CHABERT. Edited by F. W. M. 
DRAPER, M.A., Ph.D., L. és L. With Introduction, 
Notes, Retranslation Exercises, Phrase-list, and 
Vocabulary. 1s. (Blackie’s Longer French Texts.) 


MERIMEE—COLOMBA. Edited by E. T. ScHoEDELIN, 
B.A. With Notes and Vocabulary. 2s. 
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July and December, 1933 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
JUNIOR EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT 


JUNIOR ScHOOL EpITIon. With Introduction and Notes by 
LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A. 1s. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. RAIA Dy ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 

time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Gloesary, 

and Questions. 10d. 

PIcrURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 
8. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH—THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. 1s. 4d. (English Authors.) 
—— With four Coloured Illustrations. 2s. net. (Blackie’s 
Library of Famous Books.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE .BRown, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 
Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Illustrations. 2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 

—— Edited by Joun RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 1s. 6d. 

— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 


Introduction and Textual Notes. rod. (Blackie’s Plain 
Latin Texts.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, V. Edited by JOHN 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 
Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Illustrations. 2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 


— Edited by Joun RANKINE Brown, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
Is. 6d. - 


—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. rod. (Blackie’s 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, X. Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., 
formerly Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital. With 
brief Introduction and Textual Notes. rod. (Blackie’s 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS, IL Edited by G. H. Natt, 
M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Westminster 
School. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. (Blackie’s 
Illustrated Greek Series.) 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by J. C. SMITH, M.A., B.A., formerly 
Exhibitioner of Trinity College, Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Glossary, &c. . 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Glossary, 
and Questions. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—MACBETH 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Essay 
on Metre, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Gi ; 
and Questions. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


MILTON — SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by Sir 
EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., D.Litt. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary. 
Is. 6d. (Blackte’s Standard English Classics.) 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


SHAKESPEARE—THE TEMPEST 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by FREDERICK S. BOAS, M.A., some- 
time Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. With Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, Sia. &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Questions, 
and Glossary. 10d. 


-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 

SHERIDAN—THE RIVALS (slightly abridged). With 
Introduction and Notes by JOHN PEILE, M.A. 
Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. (Blackie's Smaller English 
Classics.) 


MILTON—ENGLISH SONNETS. With Introduction and 
Notes by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Winchester College. 
Paper cover, 3d. ; cloth cover, 6d. (Blackie’s Smaller 
English Classics.) 

CICERO—PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by W. J. 
WoopHousE, M.A., With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendix, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 28. 
(Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 

VIRGIL—AENEID, X. Edited by S. E. Winsort, M.A. 
With brief Introduction and Textual Notes. rod. 
(Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 

HORACE—ODES, III. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Illus- 
trations. 2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 

—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie’s 
Latin Plain Texts.) 

PLATO—CRITO. Edited by A. S. Owen, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. (Blacktie’s Illustrated Greek Series.) 


EXAMINATION, 1934 


SHAKESPEARE—-HAMLET 
WARWICK Eprrion. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., 
C.B., M.A., D.Litt. With Introduction, Notes, Essay on Metre, 
Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., some- 
time Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Introduction, Ques- 
tions, and Glossary. 10d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d 


RUSKIN—SESAME AND LILIES. With Introduction by 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 10d. (Blackie’s English 
Texts.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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LITERATURE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


BY 


HERBERT HAYENS 


With numerous and 
attractive portraits 


FOREWORD BY THE EDITOR 


THE day has passed when fear need be entertained 
that “ cramming ” from such a book as this might 
supersede the reading at first hand of the works of 
our greatest authors. Indeed, the necessity for 
a book of the kind is this book’s raison d’être. 
The fact that histories of literature were im- 
properly used in the past is no reason why they 
should not be used at all in the present. 


Some of the most experienced teachers of 
English with whom I am acquainted have told 
me that the revolt against “‘ histories of literature ” 
has gone too far, with the result that their pupils 
lack that background which makes significant 
the particular work they are studying at the 
moment; and I can testify that it is not 
uncommon to hear a pupil word-perfect in, for 
example, a Masefield poem, who yet thinks that 
the author predeceased Chaucer, or to read in 
an examination paper that Pope wrote The 
Ancient Mariner | 


These are not trifling errors, and their removal 
is a matter of some importance. This book, then, 
should be welcome, since it is readable and stimu- 
lating and entirely free from those cut-and-dried 
judgments which are so tempting to examination 
candidates. The simple charts will certainly help 
to establish a time-sense, if only by the force of 
repetition. 

It may be argued that a skilful teacher will make 
good any such deficiencies as I have indicated 
without the aid of a textbook, and that is no 
doubt true, but even the best teacher is more 
efficient if his tools are ready and bright. 


Head Teachers interested are invited to write for 
Specimen Copy 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limirep 


38 Sono Square, LONDON, W.1; 
AND EDINBURGH 
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Research in Education 

The examination controversy, like the poor, we have 
always with us. It would be difficult to find an edu- 
cational periodical, in whatever country it may be 
published, in which the problem of examinations, and 
their true place in a sound system of education, is not 
being discussed. And Britain is certainly no exception 
to the rule. Now and then we receive something of a 
shock, to remind us that all is not well with the system. 
A few months ago, for example, one of our school 
examination boards caused seven examiners, working 
independently, to mark forty-eight English scripts, 
written by pupils of 16 years from a good school. It 
is not too much to say that the results were ridiculous. 
One examiner passed the whole lot ; another ploughed 
nineteen out of the forty-eight. One examiner gave 
eleven “credits’’; another gave thirty-seven. Only 
in One case were the seven examiners unanimous in 
their decision as to the class in which the pupil should 
be placed. And yet these seven examiners were all 
persons who had had long and entirely relevant experi- 
ence. The mere possibility that such a thing can happen 
makes one wonder what our successors in the year 2032 
will think of the system so strenuously and laboriously 
maintained in our schools of to-day. How far, one is 
disposed to ask, do the long, long lists of “ results ” 
that fill the columns of the newspapers after the ordeal 
of the summer examinations is over, and the examiners 
have done their best, represent the real merits of their 
victims ? 

Those who attack and those who defend the examina- 
tion system as it exists naturally approach the subject 
from different angles. Not long ago, the chief English 
master in a justly famous school wrote to the papers 
saying that he did not complain of the justice of the 
results of the certificate examination, but that he did 
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complain of having been prevented from doing his best 
for his boys, because he had been compelled to follow a 
syllabus in which he did not believe. His was a point 
of view which is far too little taken into account. 
Another critic accepts the syllabus without demur, 
and complains only of the surprising results. Still 
another critic, probably a headmaster, is much more 
content with things as they are, on the general ground 
that hard cases make bad law, and that the system 
taken as a whole does at any rate keep everybody's 
nose to the grindstone. 

But there is another mode of approach which is as 
yet little practised or observed in this country, but 
of which more and more will probably be heard as time 
goes on. The scientific researcher is with us, and he is 
making his presence felt in education as in most other 
things. He has made long strides in America, although 
rumour has it that much of his work is not of high 
value. So far as Britain is concerned, it is very likely 
true to say that the movement is best represented by 
the Scottish Council for Research in Education, the 
reports of which appear as supplements to The Scottish 
Educational Journal. Two of these supplements 
appeared in May and June of the present year, and they 
both bear upon the subject of examinations.* For 
technical details—not all of them easy to grasp by a 
non-mathematical reader—we must refer to the reports 
themselves. But we may give an indication of some 
of the points that arise. How much school time 1s 
devoted to examinations by headmasters or by external 
authorities—z.e. omitting class examinations conducted 
by the teacher himself ? The answer is—anything up 
to 15 per cent of the whole teaching time. Of course, 
the significance of this fact is another matter, but there, 
at any rate, is the fact. 

A bigger problem was to ascertain to what extent 
success at the end of a school career and later could be 
predicted from a knowledge of the results of (a) intelli- 
gence tests, and (b) school examinations, and to what 
extent a teacher, basing his opinion on these results, 
is justified in encouraging a pupil to take certain courses, 


è The supplements can be obtained separately (2d. each) from the University 
of London Press. 
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and in discouraging him from following others. The 
broad result of the investigation seems to be that the 
testing of intelligence at the commencement of the 
secondary course might be very useful in the guidance 
of pupils. A pupil who scored highly might be induced 
to work diligently and achieve a maximum of success, 
whilst one who scored badly might be advised to con- 
tinue his education in some other way, or to find con- 
genial employment. In this way, it is suggested, much 
of the underworking of the capable, and overworking 
of the incapable, with resulting emotional and physical 
strain, might be eradicated from the school. 

Such is the broad finding of the investigations on 
the problem they set out to explore. But so careful 
and thorough an inquiry was bound incidentally to 
suggest other results, either confirming or modifying 
the usual opinions of teachers. It was found, for 
example, that it is not the oldest pupils who are most 
successful in tests and examinations, but those with 
the highest mental age. Again, for ordinary school 
subjects, general intelligence tells heavily, but not for 
art and music, success in which seems to require special 
ability. A school certificate gained in the fifth year 
is a fairly reliable proof of intelligence, whereas a certi- 
ficate gained in the sixth year is rather a proof of dili- 
gence. Success in one subject is closely connected with 
success in others, the possibility being that interest 
and training and even a favourite teacher account largely 
for outstanding success in one subject when this occurs. 
Finally—and this point comes with special force from 
a land in which co-education has always prevailed— 
there is no evidence in favour of the current beliefs 
that boys are the intellectual superiors of girls, and that 
girls, being more conscientious or more timid than boys, 
have greater scholastic success. 

Such are some of the provisional findings of this 
evidently careful piece of investigation. We say “ pro- 
visional ’’ because the investigators themselves, with 
their scientific training and outlook, would be the last 
to claim any sort of finality for their results. And they 
are probably as well aware as any one can be that their 
inquiry leaves untouched some of the gravest aspects 


1 . . 
| of our examination system. 


Occasional Notes 


HE sober and statesmanlike address of Alderman 
Rowlinson, the new President of the Association 
of Education Committees, will, we hope, be closely 


Alderman 
Rowlinson on 
Education: 


as well as by those who are inclined 
to be led away by the hysterical out- 
bursts of its enemies. In saying that 
we must recognize the distasteful fact that, generally 
speaking, the work of the Education Committees of 
this country is, at the moment, in a state of arrested 
development, he supplied the needful corrective to those 
who would have us believe that efficiency has not been 
impaired by recent economies. It is well that the 
importance of raising the school age to 15 should be 
emphasized, even in times like the present, and that 
attention should be directed to the “ mutilated and 
bedraggled scheme of grants” which has gravely 
checked progress. Alderman Rowlinson sees in the 
financial worries of the Nation a distinct and definite 
danger to the educational system of the country, and 


studied by the friends of education . 


he has read “‘ with considerable disappointment and with 
distress ” the words which the late Sir Donald Maclean 
used in addressing the House of Commons to express his 
satisfaction at the enormously high contribution which 
the education services have made to the cuts in the 
expenditure on civil services. This severely decorous 
rebuke coming from such a source, should, if anything 
can do so, do something to bring about a change of 
spirit in the administration of the Board of Education. 


UT Alderman Rowlinson was not content to criticize 
the Board of Education only—he made some deadlv 
thrusts at the May Committee. He opened by gently 
remarking that it was no part of his 
The May 

Committee: Present purpose to comment on the 
educational outlook of the gentlemen 

responsible for that Committee’s recommendations, 
except to say that it was a matter for profound regret 
that a Committee composed as it was should have 
material influence upon the decisions of the Govern- 
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ment, for its recommendations were reached without 
reference to the opinion or experience of those identified 
with the administration, maintenance, and direction 
of our great educational institutions. He did comment, 
however, on the proposal to reduce salaries by 20 per 
cent, and, although he expressed regret that the Burn- 
ham negotiations broke down last summer, he added 
that the above proposal staggered even those members 
of his Association who took the view that some reduction 
was due. Even the subsequent reduction of this figure 
to 15 per cent was felt to be inconsistent with that 
doctrine of “ equal sacrifice ” which at that juncture 
found such explicit and abundant enunciation with so 
obscure and insufficient practice. He recalled with 
pleasure the part taken by his Association in getting 
the cut finally reduced to 10 per cent. Reading be- 
tween the lines of this, we can realize something of 
the indignation created by the May Report among 
responsible administrators. 


PREFERENCES to the salary question and to the 
Burnham Committee were no less noteworthy. 
‘““ As an Association we desire a square deal for all the 
partners in the great service of edu- 
cation, authorities and teachers alike.” 
But they had to recognize that the 
control of the position had slipped from the hands of 
the Burnham Committee, for they were working 
under an Order in Council. Then followed the 
very significant statement that even with the Budget 
proposals fresh in mind, “ and with the financial rumb- 
lings portending the renewal of the financial storm more 
and more in evidence,” his Association still stood by 
the declaration that the cut should be of the shortest 
possible duration and that decisions thereon should be 
reviewed not later than next March. He wanted the 
Burnham Committee to be restored to its honourable, 
helpful and most useful position as the clearing house 
for many difficulties and a great insurance for good 
relationship between all those engaged in the work of 
education. To speak of ‘‘restoration’’ is, of course, to 
imply that as things are the Burnham Committee is 
precluded by the alteration in the grant formula from 
functioning normally, as has already been pointed out 
in more than one quarter. 


The Burnham 
Committee : 


\ AVE cannot refrain from quoting verbatim some of 
the final words in a most inspiring speech. ‘‘ We 

have reason to fear the imaginative exuberance of less 
responsible but more clamant advisers 


Final Words. of the Minister for Education who are 
demanding economy in education at 
any price. There are still those who—forgetting that 


education has already made a contribution relatively 
heavier than any other social service to the economies 
of the nation—demand that the school life of our 
children shall be clipped short either at the beginning 
or at the end. There are those who would depress the 
salaries of teachers and their conditions of life still 
further. The enemies of education are in full cry, 
seeing in the present fears and difficulties of the Nation 
opportunities of destruction which must not be missed. 
‘Education costs too much,’ is the slogan. Let us 
remember that when everything is dear education cannot 
be cheap. While strenuous efforts are being made to 
raise the price of commodities there is to be corre- 
sponding efforts to reduce the price of education. The 


halfpenny paper for which we pay a penny is perhaps 
the most violent in its asservations.”’ He wanted 
competent and dispassionate investigation as to the 
extent, suitability, efficiency, and cost of education, 
and deprecated economic devices of the “ stunt ” order. 
The speech should have far-reaching consequences in 
correcting false impressions and in furthering the 
formation of sane and informed views of the situation. 


ORD EUSTACE PERCY delivered a somewhat 
curious address before the Society of British Gas 
Industries, of which he is President. At the outset he 
appeared to deprecate the campaign 
E a E for economy in education, saying that 
on Economy; Ít had generally been based on two 
assumptions: one, that the policy of 
successive Governments has been to provide constantly 
increasing grants to local authorities in order to 
encourage them in educational extravagance; and, 
secondly, that this country is spending far more than 
any other on education. Neither of these contentions 
was supported by the facts. In 1923-24 the expenditure 
out of the central exchequer on all branches of education, 
excluding teachers’ pensions, was about {£40,900,000. 
The comparable figure for this year is £40,448,000. But 
at the same time the total expenditure by local authori- 
ties on education (again excluding pensions) has increased 
from £67,596,000 to £76,755,000. These figures include 
grants from the central exchequer, but practically the 
whole of the extra £9,000,000 has fallen upon the rates, 
and this in spite of the recent cut in teachers’ salaries 
and the previous reduction in 1925. Hence the real 
growth in local expenditure on other educational objects, 
since the local authorities have saved over {2,000,000 on 
salaries, is something like £11,500,o00o—and Lord Eustace 
remarks that expenditure out of rates has increased owing 
not to pressure from the centre, but to local demand. 


N refuting the contention that we are spending more 
than any other country, Lord Eustace mentioned 


Canada. Great Britain is spending rather less than 
£100,000,000 a year from public funds 
A Arsina on all grades of education, but Canada 


is spending $150,000,000—a substan- 
tially greater sum per head of population. Again, in 
1930-31, the total expenditure in Great Britain from 
all sources, public and private, on universities and schools 
aided in any way by the central exchequer, including 
teachers’ pensions, was in round figures £110,000,000. 
Of this, {98,000,000 came from public funds—£ 55,000,000 
from the central exchequer and £43,000,000 from local 
taxation. But in Canada, more than 8o per cent came 
from local taxation, as against less than 45 per cent 
here. Still, a local education rate in Canada is a very 
different thing from an education rate here. It is not 
a tax imposed by a highly organized county council, 
but an intimate local levy made by the school managers 
of a small “ section ” in aid of a school in which prac- 
tically every person who pays the levy is directly and 
immediately interested. There are certain disadvan- 
tages, for the poorer districts are penalized. But the 
lesson Lord Eustace wishes to drive home is that the 
fundamental fact about the administration of a social 
service is that both economy and the prospect of pro- 
gressive development depend on the existence of a great 
volume of voluntary effort, such as can only express 
itself in comparatively small units. 
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TAE leads to the suggestion that the reason why the 

burden of social services in this country is im- 
possibly heavy is that we are spending money through 
the impersonal channel of government 
instead of the personal channel of 
voluntary effort. In particular, edu- 
_ cation is a local function and should be financed out 
of local taxation. Here it is somewhat difficult to 
summarize the argument, but Lord Eustace appears to 
desire that the school as a unit should enjoy greater 
self-government, and that while the local authority 
should continue to pay salaries and to give a block 
grant for other expenses, the managers of the school 
should, in some rather vague way, see to the supple- 
menting of this by voluntary subscription and voluntary 
work. In this way, the per capita cost might be con- 
siderably reduced. Moreover, Lord Eustace would not 
rule out the charging of fees in elementary schools. 
He also criticizes the cost of the school medical service, 
and suggests that the work could be done by co-opera- 
tion between the local school and the local doctors. 
He would not compel attendance of children below 
the age of 7. Unless we are mistaken, Lord Eustace 
is prepared to see the State largely relinquishing responsi- 
bility for efficient education. Even now, there is great 
variation in efficiency between one area and another, 
and it seems to us that a plan of this kind would tend 
to accentuate differences. We have grave doubts as 
to the possibility of securing sufficient voluntary co- 
operative effort on the lines indicated, and we feel sure 
that to adopt such a plan would be running a grave risk 
to educational efficiency. 


What is 
Proposed. 


Bort locally and nationally the enemies of education 
seem to be taking the utmost advantage of what 
they regard as a heaven-sent opportunity. Bradford, 
long recognized as a pioneer in free 
secondary education, is considering 
the adoption of a fee-paying scheme. 
Hull is limiting the admissions this year to secondary 
schools to 435, as against 558 last year, as well as reducing 
the number of scholarship places by 85 and the free 
places by 38. The closing of certain small grammar 
schools is threatened, and the existence of schools like 
Elmfield College, York, is in danger. Moreover, a Con- 
servative Economy Committee has been set up, and this 
will consider among other things the possibility of 
economies in education. Indeed, it is specifically stated 
that there will be special concentration upon this expendi- 
ture, in which the grant system, teachers’ salaries, and 
the school age will all come under review. There is no 
recognition of the fact that education has already been cut 
to the bone, and that the percentage of expenditure on 
education is less than in pre-War days. It seems to be 
evident that the most strenuous efforts will be necessary 
in order to combat this hysteria, for incalculable harm 
may be done before a return to sanity is possible. The 
friends of education must recognize that all the progress 
made in the last thirty years is in the gravest danger, 
and must take measures accordingly. It is true that 
a paragraph in the Morning Post states that by far the 
greatest part of the Board’s vote is spent on salaries, 
and that there is little or no scope here for economizing. 
But even this makes no reference to the injustice of 
the present reductions. 


Reaction 
Rampant. 


i was high time that some authoritative voice 
should be raised in reply to the attacks on education 
which have been launched with increasing force and 
Akia intensity during the last few months. 
Speaks Out. We therefore welcome with particular 
pleasure the letter from the Right Hon. 

H. A. L. Fisher which appeared in The Times in answer 
to Sir Robert Horne’s speech questioning whether 
there had been any sensible improvement in national 
education during the past fifteen years. Mr. Fisher 
remarks that generalizations such as this are easy to 
make and difficult to test, but his own view is that the 
improvement has been remarkable, an opinion in which 
he is confirmed by a New Zealand headmaster who, on 
returning to this country, was impressed by nothing so 
much as the advance in education during his absence. 
Mr. Fisher further points out that by far the greatest 
part of the education vote is spent on salaries ; that the 
teachers, like the judges and police, soldiers and sailors, 
are guardians of public order ; and that it is no part of 
political wisdom to refuse them such a measure of 
remuneration as mav keep them contented and happy. 
These wise words bring to mind Mr. Fisher’s former 
remark that a discontented teacher is a social danger, 
and they come with special force at a moment when, 
according to a view widely held, teachers are slowly 
being forced into political action. We sincerely hope 
that Mr. Fisher’s opinions will carry due weight not 
only with the Government but with those “‘ Friends of 
Economy ” whose actions have called forth his protest. 


Ih annual meeting of the Educational Institute 
was held in Edinburgh at the end of the second 
week of June. The most notable item in the programme 
was the temperate and finely-toned 
address of the retiring President, 
Mr. R. Bennett Miller. Mr. Miller 
discussed two things mainly — the 
steady advance in educational aims and methods and 
the damage done to the real interests of childhood by 
the drastic economies recently effected. One notable 
feature of the discussions was their wide range. Debates 
were no longer confined to matters of salaries and edu- 
cational policy, but dealt with such themes as the Means 
Test and the more effective control of the Bank of 
England. Some of the older members were obviously 
uneasy at the wider range of the discussions, but it is 
becoming more apparent every year how deeply the 
work of the schools is affected by changes in the social 
services and by fluctuations in the financial stability 
of the nation. The teacher is gradually coming to feel 
and to claim that in the interests of the children he is 
as much entitled to be heard on social and financial 
questions as the business world itself. Other main items 
of interest were the serious unemployment among 
teachers and the steps taken by the training authorities 
to restrict the number of recruits. 


The Educational 
Institute of 
Scotland. 


Th Scottish Education Department has issued a 
circular amending the regulations that govern the 


issue of the Day School Certificate (Higher). The 
The Day changes are important. Hitherto can- 
School didates have been presented normally 
Certificate. in five subjects. The number is now 


reduced to four, and the hope is expressed that this 
will obviate the need for over-pressure and will at the 
same time enable non-examinable subjects such as 
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music and physical exercises to receive more adequate 
attention. The new regulations provide that every 
candidate must be presented in English with 
history and geography as subsidiaries. There must 
also be an appropriate course of arithmetic, and 
in addition a subject specially characteristic of the 
course selected, e.g. a foreign language in literary courses, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, &c., in commercial courses, 
bench-work, technical drawing and mechanics in 
technical courses. The fourth subject is to be taken 
from a list of optionals—science, art, crafts, &c. The 
old regulation still holds that every course must make 
adequate provision for instruction in morals, citizen- 
ship, music and physical exercises. These regulations 
should be welcomed by the central schools. They 
undoubtedly ease the burden. As things stand at 
present the subjects that are not examined are apt to 
receive too little attention. It is to be hoped that the 
changes indicated will permit of more adequate atten- 
tion to handwork, music and physical education. 


E have received the first number of the first 
volume of the “ Information Bulletin ”’ issued by 

the League of Nations’ Intellectual Co-operation 
Organization. The publication in English by the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co- 


A be Ain of operation of a new organ of information 
anes’ is a step in the right direction. The 
Movement.  “ .I.1.C.’’ has come in for a good deal 


of pointed criticism, as, for example, 
by Mr. H. G. Wells in his new work on “ The Work, 
Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind.” Prof. Murray, 
in his message to this new magazine, seems to apologize 
for the apparent inactivity of the Institute, by remind- 
ing us that very real progress may lie behind mere reso- 
lutions of a conference. And M. Painlevé is surely right 
when he says that no better way exists of winning the 
support of those who build up and guide an enlightened 
public opinion than the way of intellectual co-operation. 
He adds that no field of international effort offers such 
promising chances of breaking down the barriers of 
mistrust between nations, and of removing sources of 
international misunderstanding. The ‘‘ Information 
Bulletin ” is published in this country by George Allen & 
Unwin, the annual subscription being Ios. 


oR: part which schools and teachers can and should 
play in the cultivation of international good will 
was admirably set forth in an address recently delivered 
by the Headmaster of Rugby to a local Council of the 
League of Nations Union, and reported 
1 Schools and by the Rugby Observer. Mr. Lyon 

e League of : ; or : 
Nations. wisely pointed out the futility of trying 
to influence boys against war by 
playing upon their fears, or by praising in dulcet tones 
the blessings of peace. We have got to accept the boys’ 
natural admiration of “ deeds that won the Empire,” 
and of the heroes of those deeds. We should strike an 
entirely false note if we belittled in any way the great 
warriors of the past. Our mode of approach is to the 
boys’ reason and common sense. The present condition 
of the world is proof positive that war settles nothing, 
and that it leaves victors as well as vanquished in a 
horrible mess. War cannot decide who is right, and 
cannot ensure victory for the right. As Mr. Lyon says, 
the boy’s love of adventure is wanted, and there is plenty 
of scope for it without war. His patriotism is wanted, 


but not the patriotism of the jingo. His idealism is 
wanted, and for idealism the League of Nations stands. 
We have consistently maintained that those teachers 
(almost entirely, we believe, men teachers) who ignore 
the League because they wish to keep politics out of the 
school, labour under a misunderstanding, and we are 
glad of Mr. Lyon’s outspoken declaration. 


i is a well-known fact that many of our most dis- 
tinguished representatives of science and of scientific 
education are unhappy about the results of the educa- 
tion given in our schools and universities. Is science 

doing what it was meant to do for 


a hig education by the pioneers of last 
Method. century? We send forth a great 


number of young people equipped 
with some knowledge of the facts of chemistry and 
physics, and a small number equipped with some know- 
ledge of the facts of biological science. But how many 
of them have so studied these subjects that scientific 
method has become part of themselves, applicable in 
all inquiries in which they are interested ? Indeed, how 
many professed men of science are ready to apply their 
methods outside their own speciality? ‘‘ W.H.G.” 
comments on the situation in a suggestive contri- 
bution to Nature, May 28, 1932. From our point of 
view his most significant remark is as follows: “No 
serious and widespread attempt has been made to teach 
scientific method. Evidence of such teaching may be 
sought in vain in the widely used textbooks of any of 
the sciences or in the examination papers of the uni- 
versities.” T. H. Huxley lived till 1895, and he lived 
long enough to see that real scientific teaching as he 
understood it was being killed by examinations. Our 
belief is that here lies the root of the matter still. We 
have plenty of scientific research, but our system of 
examinations prevents original teachers from conducting 
research into the educational possibilities of science. 


SIR PERCY WATKINS, Permanent Secretary to 
the Welsh Department of the Board of Education, 
addressing the Annual Conference of County Librarians 

in Wales and Monmouthshire—a con- 


EP ataia in ference promoted by the National 
Wales. Library of Wales and the University 


of Wales—said that of the many signs 
now seen on the roadside in Wales nowadays the most 
significant was the little red sign “ Llyfrgell y Sir” 
(County Library). They were in the nature of stepping- 
stones in the slough of ignorance leading to the land of 
promise. He noticed the increasing co-operation 
between the library service and adult education and 
said that in this co-operation lay the wisest guarantee 
for the spread of culture in rural areas. In a paper 
on ‘‘ Library Service and Adult Education,” the problem 
of the comparatively poor quality of the reading 
matter of the average adolescent and adult was 
dealt with. This is a matter of concern to librarians. 
Statistical statements as to the high percentage of fiction 
in use, as compared with non-fiction in use, are weapons 
which opponents of public expenditure on the service 
are not slow to use. The increasing call on the Central 
Library for Students, and the fact that, in 1930-31, 
the National Library of Wales placed nearly 8,000 
volumes of non-fiction at the service of 316 adult 
education classes, are sure indications that time will 
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slowly but surely blunt the edge of this criticism. The 
supply of sound reading matter in our elementary and 
secondary schools is steadily improving in quality and 
quantity. In the classes for seniors a high percentage 
of children attain to a real appreciation of good litera- 
ture. Why is it that, two or three years after such 
children leave school, the high percentage is on the 
side of trash ? 


R. ALFRED PITMAN, governing director of 

Pitman & Sons, Limited, has marked his fifty 

years association with the firm by writing a useful 

The Ho summary of his first-hand knowledge 

of Baan . of commercial education entitled,‘ Half 

"  aCentury of Commercial Education and 

Publishing,” to which Sir Francis Goodenough contri- 

butes a foreword. Sir Isaac Pitman, the distinguished 

founder of the firm, does not claim to be the inventor 

of shorthand—Stow’s Annals, published in 1615, 

includes shorthand in the list of subjects taught in the 

City of London—but he was the inventor of phonography, 

a system of shorthand based on the sounds of words, 

a system which has captured the business world, chal- 

lenging every rival without misgiving. From that seed, 
a great printing and publishing business has grown. 


HONOGRAPHY celebrated its jubilee in 1887 and 
its inventor soon afterwards received the honour of 
knighthood. Naturally his letter of thanks to the Prime 
Minister (Lord Rosebery) was written 
both in longhand and in shorthand. 
To what date shall we assign the 
commencement of “‘ commercial education ’”’ ? Mr. Pitman 
does not suggest a specific date. “ The foundation stones 
of commercial education,” he tells us, “ had already 
been laid when I entered my father’s business.” This 
was in 1882, and Mr. Pitman can fairly claim to have 
watched the building of the edifice. At this time, 
Parliament was pre-occupied with technical education. 
It is, however, no use being able to produce without 
being able to sell, and commercial education was soon 
recognized as a twin brother or, ought we to say, a 
younger brother of technical education. Not least of 
the services rendered by the House of Pitman to the 
cause of commercial education was the promotion, in 
1924, of a Conference of Commercial Teachers at Oxford, 
since held annually. 


Commercial 
Education. 


A BAND of young enthusiasts at Cambridge have 
combined in issuing a new quarterly called Scrutiny 
(13 Leys Road, Cambridge, 2s. 6d.) Not exclusively 
literary, it deals with politics and the 
movement of modern civilization. It 
is distinctly avant-garde in tone; it 
worships at the shrine of Virginia Woolf, and jeers at 
The Times Literary Supplement. It has also taken edu- 
cation under its wing ; one of its contributors under the 
pseudonym of Martin Crusoe, said to be a housemaster 
at a well-known public school, contributes an article 
on “The Development of the Public School.” One 
expression of his makes us doubt his judgment. He 
says ‘‘ Nothing is easier than to cram boys through the 
different subjects of the School Certificate with an 
entire disregard of the educational values of each 
subject.” One wonders if he has ever taken a school 
certificate form, and if he believes in work for work’s 


A New-style 
Quarterly. 


sake. All his dicta are not as naif as this, and his 
suggestions of how a boy should spend his first term 
at school are not without value. But he devotes far too 
much space to sex and puberty ; healthy boys seldom 
feel as he seems to think they do. 


AN interesting statement was made at the Presby- 
terian General Assembly in Belfast to the effect 
that the Presbyterian students in Queen’s University 
TEETER easily outnumbered all others. Does 
ireland. this mean that “ the others ” tend to 

go to Trinity College or some English 

universities? The Assembly expressed complete agree- 
ment with the settlement of the Strandmillis controversy. 


“THE Education Committee of the General Assembly 
has suggested to the Government that a number 
of Presbyterian students, proportionate to the number 
a of Presbyterian schools in the Free 
Free Stale: State, be annually taken into the 
Preparatory College; also that a 
Presbyterian chaplain be appointed for the College. 
This proposal is not likely to meet with much oppo- 
sition. The present Principal, Mr. John Kyle, a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar, is a Presbyterian. They 
declared themselves quite satisfied with the training 
of their students in the Kildare Street Training College, 
which is under Church of Ireland management. The 
Certificate Examinations were held at an earlier date 
than usual this year, owing to the Eucharistic Congress. 
The papers were generally quite satisfactory, but the 
Irish papers were more difficult. 


A HOUGH Oxford University is in a sense a society 
composed of Masters of Arts, there is a need to 
supplement the official organization by an unofficial 
GA society having for its object to maintain 
University. 2 close touch between Oxford and the 
outside world. To this end ‘ The 
Oxford Society ” has been inaugurated by a representa- 
tive meeting convened by the Chancellor and has already 
applied itself to the task of forming an up-to-date 
register of names and addresses. It is estimated that 
of 40,000 addresses, 25 per cent are at present unknown. 
If these efforts are successful, the University Constituency 
for electing burgesses to Parliament should become both 
larger and more representative. What other work can 
the new society attempt ? First, it can bring the needs 
of the University, such as the large fund required for the 
new Bodleian Library, before its members. Further, it 
can assist new graduates in finding employment in pro- 
fessions, commerce, and industries. On the more social 
side, it will encourage the formation of local and affiliated 
societies of Oxford men and women. The whole scheme 
is a welcome sign of vitality in our oldest University. 
As Lord Grey, the Chancellor, said, the society should 
exercise an “invigorating influence.” 


(J7 TOED UNIVERSITY has accepted, with sincere 
gratitude, a gift of $2,300,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation towards the cost of the Bodleian 
extension, “ one of our most cherished, 

ripen our most intimate possessions,” as 

j Mr. Fisher said in proposing the decree 

in Convocation. The agreed proposals for the extension 
of the Library will cost the huge sum of £1,000,000. 
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A new building in Broad Street will be provided to hold 
about 5,000,000 books, with proper research facilities, 
facilities which, we cannot doubt, will be offered to 
American scholars on most generous terms. The old 
buildings will be renovated and re-organized, and many 
specialist libraries will be improved or established. The 
University is still faced with the problem of raising 
two-fifths of the fund required and the Curators of the 
University chest have been authorized to accept 
donations. Meanwhile, some of the work is to be put in 
hand without delay. 


EITHER of our ancient Universities, we believe, 
publishes an annual report; but, in the case of 
Cambridge, the ‘‘ report of the General Board on the 
progress and condition of certain 
Daler university departments and institu- 
' tions” may be accepted as a sub- 
stitute, though published in an ephemeral form. It 
contains a wonderful record of progress and achievement 
in all departments, especially of scientific research. 
Most of the individual reports give statistics and lists 
of publications. The researches conducted in the 
Cavendish Laboratory are specially interesting and 
important ; but several other departments are doing 
important research work of less spectacular character. 
That the disintegration of the atom should have been 
accomplished in an English laboratory is a matter for 
national pride and a justification for much public 
expenditure in scientific research. 


R. HOLDEN’S outline design for the new Univer- 
sity Building for the University of London on 
the Bloomsbury site may be expected in the immediate 
future. Architecturally, the design 
will be of great public interest. Seldom 
in recent years has such an opportunity 
been offered to a distinguished architect. Educationally, 
the design will no doubt give indications of University 
policy, on which the University authorities appear to be 
unnecessarily reticent, and on this subject we may be 
able to say something in future issues. Already the cross- 
roads on the ten acres of the site have been closed to 
traffic, not without protests. That Parliament should 
have closed two important thoroughfares in the middle 
of London is at any rate public recognition of the 
importance of the university problem. Those who are 
familiar with the controversies which have gathered 
round this site during the past twenty years will rejoice 
that a solution in stone has at last been found. 


University of 
London. 


ATS ANI TAYLORS’ SCHOOL has held its last 
L speech day in the old school in the City of 
London, and will soon start a new lease of life at Sandy 

Lodge, with admirable buildings and 


Paan 240 acres of playing fields. Mr. Spencer 
Sendol, Leeson improved the occasion with a 


well-deserved tribute to the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, the founders of the School. For 372 
years, he said, the school had carried on its work in the 
shadow of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and for sixty years it has 
occupied its premises in Charterhouse Square, around 
which unnumbered memories had accumulated. Thus 
Merchant Taylors’ accepts the inexorable fate of Charter- 
House and Christ’s Hospital, and in a more restricted 
sense, of St. Paul’s School. The migration accords with 
the educational trend emphasizing physical conditions, 
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especially fresh air, sunlight, and space. The new School 
will be of great advantage to the residents of a rapidly 
developing district and no doubt many London boys will 
be able to reach the school by train. Per contra, a greater 
obligation will be placed on the schools still remaining 
in the city, especially the City of London School. 


“He proposed abolition of Perin’s School, Alresford, 

an old endowed school, has produced a spirited 
protest from Mr. Haigh, one of the governors. During 
the annual sports day, his suggestion 
that an appeal should be made to the 
Board of Education was endorsed 
without dissent. Further, he proposes that the effect of 
agreements signed by parents to keep their children at 
school till the age of 16 might be tested, possibly in a 
Court of Law, to see whether the obligations are recip- 
rocal. It is impossible to withhold sympathy from any 
town threatened with the loss of an old and cherished 
institution. The financial arguments are, of course, 
formidable. Small schools are always expensive. We 
hope the question will receive sympathetic consideration 
by the Board of Education, and will be judged on the 
weight of evidence. The case may serve as a precedent 
and many small secondary schools throughout the coun- 
try may soon find their continued existence seriously 
threatened. 


Perin’s School, 
Alresford. 


HE Commission on Educational and Cultural 
Films, presided over by Sir Benjamin Gott, has 
issued a valuable report entitled “ The Film in National 
Life.” We congratulate the chairman 
a and the secretary (Mr. A. C. Cameron) 
l on producing a closely-reasoned report 
which should have important results. We deal elsewhere 
with the findings of the Commission. It would be 
dificult to over-emphasize the educational and national 
importance of the film, potential rather than realized. 
A National Film Institute, financed in part by public 
funds and incorporated by Royal Charter, would raise 
the status of the industry and should accomplish much 
useful work, free from official direction. The talking- 
film showing scientific experiments or dissections, with 
verbal explanations, has enormous possibilities in schools 
and colleges, at present almost unexplored. Some 
organization is required if progress is to be made. 


lage centenary of Jeremy Bentham’s death on 
June 6, 1832, has been commemorated in several 
ways, including a public lecture by Mr. C. K. Ogden 
at University College. In his educa- 
tional philosophy, as indeed in other 
branches, he was much in advance of 
his day and generation. He planned a school in West- 
minster for 1,000 children, of whom 400 were to be girls. 
It failed of the necessary support and Bentham withdrew 
his offer to give his garden as the site. Attempts have 
been made to envisage Bentham as the founder of 
University College, but he was an old man of about 80 
at the time and the evidence of his interest in the College, 
as its official biographer admits, is exiguous. But his 
body still finds a resting-place in the College, seated and 
clothed as in life, a gruesome relic which, in accordance 
with his wishes, was stationed in the room at a centenary 
dinner party at the College. His utilitarian philosophy— 
“the greatest good for the greatest number ’’—inspired 
many devoted disciples and has had a great influence. 


Jeremy 
Bentham. 
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“THE presidential address delivered by Mr. R. Bennett 
Miller at the annual meeting of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, held on June 11, directed attention 
to some of the outstanding problems of the time; and 
A Scottish except in some of its details was equally 
Manifesto. applicable to England and Wales. We 
think Mr. Miller struck quite the right 

note when he said that a mutual understanding between 
parents and teachers is essential. The lack of such an 
understanding is obviously bad for the children, but 
it is just as bad for the teachers. There would be far 
greater public sympathy with the position of teachers 
if the parents were better aware of the ceaseless efforts of 
teachers on behalf of the children, and of the immense 
improvements that have taken place within the school 
system during the last twenty or thirty years. Mr. 
Miller faced the economic situation squarely, as every 
honest controversialist must. But he argued in effect 
that when expenses have to be cut down, whether by an 
individual or by a community, the part of true wisdom 
is to cut down expenses on luxuries, among which the edu- 
cation of the children has no place. This is the principle 
for which we have to fight in season and out of season. 


PE more than twelve years past, we have from time 
to time directed attention to the work of the World 
Association for Adult Education, as recorded in the 
quarterly bulletins issued by the Association. These 
bulletins have exemplified the principle 
Ed Adult that adult education is “ for all people 
ucation ona . BONNEY . 
World Scale, in all time.” Like the League of 
Nations’ efforts in the direction of 
intellectual co-operation between all civilized countries, 
the wider adult education movement works most surely 
towards peace and good will among men. Largely 
through the support of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the quarterly bulletins, modest in scope and 
unpretentious in appearance, are now, after completing 
a fiftieth issue, to be replaced by The International 
Quarterly of Adult Education, the first number of 
which has just been issued. The names of the members 
of the editorial board and the contents of the first 
number are a happy augury for the future of this most 
important phase of educational activity. We wish 
renewed prosperity to the World Association for Adult 
Education. The Quarterly can be obtained from the 
offices of the Association, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 
at the price of 1s. 6d. 


R JOHN RUSSELL’S address at the meeting of 
rural school teachers at the Folkestone Conference 
of the N.U.T. has rightly been printed and published 
y by that body. Sir John drew a 
e depressing, but not an unfair, picture 
Modern World.” Of the public taste as exemplified by 
what the public seems to want in the 

way of newspapers and cinemas. Lord Northcliffe’s 
list of public wants, duly supplied by his newspapers 
on business principles, included war, sex, and crime, 
and, for ordinary daily purposes when these are not 
available, sport, and society “‘ slush for women.” And 
if Lord Northcliffe discovered what the unselected 
public wants to read, Hollywood has discovered what it 
wants to look at, war and sport coming probably after, 
and not before, sex and crime. Can the school do any- 
thing to elevate the taste of the unselected public ? 
To this question Sir John Russell suggests an answer, 
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applicable to our villages. And what our villages need 
is certainly no less needed in our towns. We are left 
wondering whether our “ unselected public ” are quite 
as bad as they are represented, and whether they are 
not to some extent the victims of the incapacity and 
stupidity of managers of popular places of entertainment. 
N R. VAUGHAN NASH’S article in The Times on 

reports of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
and the Pilgrim Trust, both founded with American 
money to a total amount of £4,500,000, 
shows that the claims of education 
have not been entirely overlooked. Thus 
the Pilgrim Trust has contributed to the restoration of 
the Royal Institution, the home of Faraday’s great 
researches, and the Carnegie Trust gave £30,000 to the 
Leeds Physical Training College for Men Teachers. 
Their social and recreative work, as would be expected, 
are on a larger scale. Indirectly, the work of the Carnegie 
Trust in relation to libraries has been of great educational 
value, for the general public rather than for specialists. 
Educational research, including library facilities, still 
stands in need of financial, as well of official, encourage- 
ment. It lags woefully behind scientific and medical 
research. Careful expenditure on educational research 
would fructify in our schools and colleges, resulting in 
economy both of effort and money. 


Two Trusts. 


A CHANGING world should imply a changing school, 

Miss McCaig declared in a paper on the future of 
the teaching profession, read at the Conference of Head- 
mistresses. How many, she asked, were 
trying to adjust themselves and their 
teaching to the new conditions ? She 
supposed that in future all teachers would be profession- 
ally trained in technique, with sabbatical years for study 
and contact with the world. But it is around the ques- 
tion whether the training of teachers has done much to 
improve technique that controversy has centred. Would 
it not be better to emphasize the need that teachers should 
be familiar with modern developments in physiology and 
psychology, two great sciences, both advancing rapidly 
and drawing closer together. The old pedagogue had no 
conception how sensitive are the bodies and minds of 
children. To see a white spot move across a screen 
when a word of anger is spoken is an impressive lesson. 
There is still much to be learned of the storing up of 
sense-impressions in consciousness and the formation of 
character. 


A Changing 
Worid. 


Je success achieved in securing a large part of the 

Foundling Hospital site in Bloomsbury as a play- 
ground is most gratifying both as evidence of public 
generosity at a time of great financial 
stringency and for the more sentimental 
reason that the purpose for which the 
land was originally purchased will be continued. Lord 
Rothermere has been a great benefactor to the cause, 
and our schools have done their part in raising the 
large fund required for the purchase of the site. To 
Mrs. Trevelyan, thanks and congratulations are espe- 
cially due for her persistent efforts. It is possible that 
a nursery school may be established on part of the site. 
The Appeal Council concludes its announcement with 
an expression of thanks to all donors, rich and poor, far 
and near, for their magnificent support, and to the Press 
for its good fellowship and help. 


The Foundling 
Site. 
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The Idealists 


By Dan McCourt 


u OU see, Mr. Jones,” said the head to me one day, 

“a teacher ought to possess the most exceptional 
qualities of heart and mind, and if these qualities do not 
happen to be inherent in him, he must do his best to 
cultivate them. The real teacher is an idealist, a practical 
idealist, if I may put it that way, and when a teacher is 
a real idealist as well as a man of action, he leaves his 
mark upon history. That is why every successful teacher, 
no matter in what era of the world’s history he may have 
lived, stands out like a city set on a hill, an imperishable 
monument, a being whose fame grows not less, but greater, 
if that be possible, with the passing centuries.” 

“ You take rather an exalted view of teaching as a 
profession.” 

ʻ“ A profession, say you ? Teaching is much more than 
a profession; it is even more than a religion. It is a 
vocation, a call from on high; it is the ennoblement of 
a mere mortal creature to a degree scarcely less than that 
which he will enjoy when he at last passes through the 
pearly gates. A true teacher is a prophet, nay, he is more 
than a prophet; he is an apostle, an emissary from high 
Heaven whose burning words and fiery zeal shall change 
the face of the earth. That is my conception of what a 
teacher should be. And yet we, who are called to this 
high and holy destiny, this vocation more truly noble 
even than that of royalty itself, cannot extricate ourselves 
from the slough ; we cannot look beyond the edges of the 
mud-hole in which we are embedded ; we cannot visualize, 
even for a moment, the tremendous influence we might 
wield did we but take a proper view of our noble calling. 
We are for ever boggling and haggling over trifles, for 
ever seeking to serve our selfish personal interests.” 

‘* Do you call ten per cent a trifle ? ’’ said I, determined 
to get a word in edgeways. 

‘“ Of course it’s a trifle; and doesn’t your remark prove 
what I was saying ? Doesn't it prove that teachers in 
all ages and in all places are more inclined to regard their 
profession from the point of view of a huckstering shop- 
keeper rather than to make an attempt to realize the 
essentially spiritual nature of their work ? ” 

‘‘ If that is your definition of a teacher’s work, then I 
am sure that he must, as you Say, possess quite exceptional 
qualities. In fact, I’m beginning to feel quite important 
already. If you would care to give me a short daily 
dissertation on the essential nobility of teaching work, 
such as that with which you have just favoured me, I’m sure 
it would go a long way towards ridding me of that cursed 
inferiority complex which has afflicted me from early youth.” 

‘‘It is quite unnecessary for you to begin to feel 
important, Mr. Jones,” said the head, nastily. ‘‘ My 
remarks had reference to a real teacher, and not to a 
loud-speaking, chalk-walloping, cane-brandishing clock- 
watcher, whose class is always ready to go out at least 
ten minutes before the bell goes, and who always becomes 
afflicted with that tired feeling when a little extra work 
outside school hours is called for.” 

When I had regained my feet, to speak metaphorically, 
and had brushed some of the mud off my garments, I 
ventured to say: ‘‘I should be very glad if you would 
mention in detail some of the qualities a true teacher 
should possess. You see, I may possess some of them 
already, and it would never do for me to waste time in 
attempting to develop qualities I already possess. But 
if you were to give me a detailed list of them I could then 
concentrate on those in which I find I am deficient.” 

“ I think you would find that you, like most other 
teachers, are deficient in all of them. However, here 
they are: a teacher should have the wisdom of Solomon, 
the faith of St. Paul, the tact of Cardinal Richelieu, the 
patience of Job, the energy of Samson, and the deter- 
mination of the Devil.” 


‘“ Good gracious! ” said I. “ And are these the qualities 
a true teacher should possess ? Considering them further, 
I’m not surprised the Government took off that ten per 
cent. It’s a wonder they didn’t take off the other ninety 
as well. But tell me, do you think any teacher has ever 
lived who possessed all these qualities ? ” 

“ No, I can’t say I’ve ever met or heard of one. Cer- 
tainly there is no teacher on the staff of this school who 
comes anyway near to possessing them, except it be 
myself.” 

“ Yourself ? ” said I, stupidly registering surprise. 

“Yes, myself,” said the head, regarding me very coolly. 
“ I think I can say, even if I do say it myself, that I possess 
in a more.or less marked degree all the qualities I have 
mentioned. I may not have exhibited these qualities 
to any great extent in the past, but I mean to make amends 
in the future. A headmaster ought to be an example 
and an inspiration to his staff, and for the time to come 
I shall endeavour to live up to the high standards set by 
the great exemplars I have mentioned.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say you’re going to be like Solomon, 
St. Paul, Richelieu, and the rest ? ” 

ʻ“ Yes, in so far as I possess their qualities; and as I 
have said, I think I possess the qualities of these great 
men to a far greater extent than any member of the staff.” 

‘“‘ Sez you ! ” said I, slangily and sotto voce. 

* * * 


Behold us then, on Wednesday morning, which is science 
day at our school, grouped round the science cupboard 
grubbing about for flasks and bunsen burners and hydro- 
chloric acid and tubes and stands and stoppers and all 
the heterogeneous apparatus deemed necessary for the 
proper presentation of a science lesson. As is usual in 
elementary schools, the science cupboard is of a design 
so antique and a size so inadequate that no self-respecting 
housewife would have it in her house for five minutes. 
And as is also usual, the contents thereof are heaped into 
it without the smallest attempt at order or system. Like 
the sailor’s chest, everything is beneath and nothing is on 
top, and the task of getting together enough apparatus 
to give even a simple science lesson is like the well-known 
pastime of hunting for a needle in a haystack. My colleagues 
are, aS usual, strangely modest in their requirements, and 
having had the good fortune to arrive first at the cupboard 
they swiftly select what they require, though how they 
do it I don’t know, and take their departure. It is only 
when they have gone that I realize that our only two 
beehive stands have likewise departed; and as I had 
intended to give a lesson on hydrogen gas I find myself 
in a quandary. 

But a teacher ought never to be without resource, so 
gathering up as much scientific impedimenta, no matter 
of what sort, as will comfortably cover my table, I prepare 
to give my science lesson. I do not know what the lesson 
is going to be about, but, of course, that is only a minor 
problem, a problem which is soon settled by a thoughtful 
examination of the apparatus I have managed to secure 
from the cupboard. Seeing a couple of flasks and a bunsen 
burner among my spoil, together with a tripod stand and 
a gauze mat, I soon have a flask boiling over the burner, 
the red glow from the gauze mat gleaming dully in the 
darkened room. I take the thermometer off the wall in 
order to add verisimilitude to my proceedings and prepare 
for what I know is shortly coming. 

Soon the door opens and the head walks in. I can see 
at a glance that he is vastly impressed by the imposing 
array of scientific impedimenta which litters my table, 
and also by the necromantic glow from the bunsen burner. 
A bunsen burner always looks tremendously scientific, 
even if it is doing nothing more clever than raising cold 
water to boiling point. 
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“ And what is your science lesson to-day, Mr. Jones? ” 
said he, surveying with evident satisfaction my well- 
arranged display of “‘ props.’’ 

“Oh, I was just conducting a little experiment to 
determine the different amount of calories in different 
strata of the water while it is being raised to boiling point. 
We might prepare a little graph afterwards, showing the 
rate of increase per unit of time of calories in the different 
strata.” 

“ Ah, a most interesting experiment! Do you know, 
Mr. Jones, I always think that science, which is, of course, 
organized commonsense, is the basis of all knowledge. 
Don’t you think Solomon must have been a great scientist, 
in addition to his other gifts ? ” 

“ Probably he was,” said I, “ yet in spite of his great 
wisdom he hadn’t commonsense enough to keep out of 
trouble. You see, there is a difference between wisdom 
and commonsense.” . 

“ And what is the difference, pray ? ” 

“ Well,” said I, “it takes commonsense rather than 
wisdom to give a science lesson in this school.” 

The head left the room shortly afterwards, and I fell 
to musing that while Solomon was probably a much better 
water-diviner than I can ever hope to be, he at least did not 
know more about how to boil water scientifically than I do. 

At recess I sought out Brown, who teaches the Fourth. 
“ The head has started on his career of perfection, Brown,” 
said I, ‘‘ so you had better look out.” 

“What character is he sustaining to-day ? ” inquired 
Brown. 

“ Solomon,” said I. 

* * * 

When a teacher mounts a hobby he rides it to death, 
and so it was with the head in his new-found enthusiasm 
for idealism. Having given, at least to his own satis- 
faction, an example of how Solomon would have behaved 
in certain circumstances, he proceeded to show how much 
he possessed of the qualities of the great exemplars in 
whose footsteps he was apparently determined to tread. 

One day, little Tommy Jones of the Third came in 
weeping with a story of how big Bill Smith of the Sixth 
had “sloshed him one” for making some remark which 
did not meet with the august approval of the high and 
mighty Bill. Now, Bill’s parents were people of light 
and leading in the district, and, consequently, the head 
was always inclined to deal gently with Bill. Some heads 
are like that. Though Bill’s guilt was clearly established, 
the head wasn’t satisfied. 

“ Who saw Smith hit you ? ” he inquired of the injured 
Jones. 

“ Please, sir, Brown and Tucker of the Fourth.” 

“ Go at once and bring Brown and Tucker to me.” 

Off went Tommy Jones to the Fourth and duly tramped 
back with Brown and Tucker. 

“ Did you boys see Smith hit Jones ? ” queried the head. 

‘“ Oh, please sir, yes sir,” piped up Tucker. “ He didn’t 
half give him a fourpenny one neither, sir.” 

‘“ Who else saw Smith hit him ? ” 

“ Please sir,” quavered Jones, “ I think Blake of the 
Second was there too.” 

“ Go, the three of you, to the Second and bring Blake 
to me.” 

Off trudged the three of them right through the school, 
to the great derangement of the work of the classes, and 
for more than twenty minutes this marching and counter- 
marching was kept up. So great was the disturbance 
caused, that one might have been excused for thinking the 
school had mutinied and that a barring-out was in progress. 

Of course, nothing was done in the end. It was a case 
of much cry and little wool, and when the tumult and the 
shouting had died away, and the captains and kings had 
departed, I again sought out Mr. Brown, in whose class-room 
most of the disturbance had taken place, and said to him : 
“Well, Brown, of what or whom did that little episode 
remind you ? ” 


“ The League of Nations,” replied Brown. 

a Wrong,” said I. “ It was Cardinal Richelieu to the 
life.” 
* * * 

But idealists are apt to become rather tiresome, especially 
when one has to live with them, and the head was no 
exception to the rule. In his ceaseless endeavours to 
eliminate every fault and his ruthless striving after per- 
fection, his constant criticisms took on a carping note 
and he became that most disagreeable of beings, a prophet 
after the event. In all the trials and tribulations that 
are the inevitable accompaniment of a teacher’s life, the 
head was always ready with cheap and nasty advice as 
to how any mishap or failing could have been avoided 
or prevented if the teacher concerned had only taken 
the proper precautions. If two boys had a fight the staff 
would be told how necessary it was to give periodical 
lectures on the evils of fighting, in which case, according 
to the head, fights would never take place. Ifa boy with 
malice aforethought and a water-pistol loaded with ink 
wreaked irreparable damage on the clothes of one of his 
fellows while the teacher’s back was turned, the unlucky 
teacher concerned would be told how necessary it was to 
give periodical lectures to his class on the dangers of the 
promiscuous use of water-pistols. 

The head must often have regretted that education, 
being an inexact science, cannot be measured by gauge 
or foot-rule, for having been made unduly suspicious by 
his pursuit of idealism he never could convince himself 
that the children were receiving their proper meed of 
learning. Indeed, it would not greatly have surprised 
me to hear him at the close of a day’s work shout out: 
“ Hey, bring that boy back; he’s short half an ounce of 
geography ! ”’ 

One day, to my already over-large class were added 
three boys whose standard of attainment fully warranted 
their being placed in a form at least two years junior to 
mine. When I pointed out this obvious fact to the head, 
he said airily: ‘‘ Oh, they’re of age for your form and 
they ought soon to catch up with the rest,” and with this 
I had perforce to be content. 

Coming in about a fortnight later he affected to be 
greatly surprised to find that they had not caught up 
with the rest. He inquired of me why this was the case, 
just as if it were a matter that needed explaining. 

“You must surely realize,” said I, “ that it’s rather 
hard to cram two years’ work into two weeks, especially 
with a large class like mine.” 

“ Really, Mr. Jones, I think you make too much of 
your difficulties. After all, it’s just as easy to teach a 
large class as a small one.” 

“ Well, it might be,” I replied, “ if we had the proper 
staff.” 

“ What do you mean, the proper staff.” 

“I mean that if we had Solomon, St. Paul, Richelieu, 
and Samson on the staff, we might then be able to perform 
the miracle of cramming two years’ work into a fortnight.” 

“ Aren’t you forgetting a rather important personage ? ” 
said the head, sarcastically. ‘‘ What about the Devil? 
Where does he come in ? ” 

“ Oh, he doesn’t come in at al,” said I. 
already.” 


“ He’s here 


The Institute of Physics announces that the B.O.I.M.A. 
Prize for the best paper published in the Journal of Sctentsfc 
Instruments during the year 1931 is to be equally divided between 
Mr. H. C. H. Townend, of the National Physical Laboratory, 
for his paper on “ A Daylight Factor Integrator,” and Prof. 
E. W. Marchant, Mr. J. K. Burkitt, and Mr. A. H. Langley, of 
the University of Liverpool, the joint authors of the paper: 
“ A Portable String Galvanometer for Use at Moderate Fre- 
quencies’; and the Institute of Physics Prize for the best 
contribution to the Laboratory and Workshop Notes in the 
Journal has been awarded to Mr. F. W. Kirkby, of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, for his note: “ Improved 
Method of Holding Mirrors for Sextants and other Instruments.” 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized Authorities in 
Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY . 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing over 172 Class Illustrations of which 20 will be in full colour. 
Price £6. (Sold only in sets.) 
Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 
l English Literature Series. New Vols. 


SELECTED ENGLISH STORIES 


Edited with Notes and Exercises by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. In 2 Vols. 1s. 9d. each. 
Vol. I.—Steele—Addison—Defoe—Goldsmith—Scott—Lever—Hawthorne—Poe—Gaskell—Thackeray—Dickens. 
Vol. II.—Trollope—Morris—Wilkie Collins—Bret Harte—Stevenson—Hardy—Wells. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF TO-DAY 


Selected by EDWARD PARKER, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
Writers of To-day and Yesterday. New Vol. 


CHAPTERS FROM CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 


Edited by J. COMPTON, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 2s. 6d. 
The chapters included in this volume are taken from the works of Thomas Hardy, Maurice Hewlett, James Stephens, 
H. G. Wells, Winston Churchill, Arnold Bennett, John Masefield, Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, and Hugh Walpole. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 


By W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., formerly Headmaster, Perse School, Cambridge. 3s. 
In this volume Dr. Rouse retells the story of Ulysses in the natural language of our time. He seeks to interest boys 
of about 10 or II years of age. 


STORIES OF THE OLD GREEKS 


By W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
“The master hand of Dr. Rouse is apparent in every page of these ‘‘ Stories of the Old Greeks.” . . . This small volume should be in use in 
every school where it is the aim to instil a love for the past, and from its lessons to endeavour to understand present needs.’’—IJndependent School. 


LATIN EXERCISES FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


By MAUD REED, M.A., Classical]Mistress at Lincoln High School. 2s. 6d. 


LUCIAN’S CHARON 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by H. E. GOULD, M.A. 2s. [Elementary Classics. 
*,* Specially prepared for the University of London General School Examination, 1933. 


“ Of the text of Lucian’s entertaining dialogue no criticism need here be offered, and the blue cover of Macmillan’s Elementary Classics series 
is of itself almost a sufficient guarantee of the worth of the other contents of this book.” —The Schoolmaster. 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE 


Part II combines the functions of Reader, Composition Book and Grammar. By JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant 
Modern Language Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 
This book completes the course begun in Mr. Rivers’s volume entitled ‘‘ A New German Course for Beginners.” 


A German Story Reader to accompany ‘‘A New German Course, Part II ” 


ELF FUSSBALLJUNGENS 


Eine Kameradschaft in Sport und Abenteuer 
By KURT BERKNER. Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. 2s. 


EVERYDAY DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND HYGIENE 


By I. C. JOSLIN, B.Sc., Physics Mistress, Dame Alice Owen’s School, and P. M. TAYLOR, M.A., F.L.S., Senior 
Science Mistress, Southend-on-Sea High School for Girls. With illustrations. Part I. 3s. Part II. 3s. 6d. 
Complete, 6s. 


ELECTRONS AND WAVES: An Introduction to Atomic Physics 


By H. STANLEY ALLEN, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Director of the Physics Research Laboratory 
* in the United College of the University of St. Andrews. With illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


“ Professor Stanley Allen has placed a great number of thoughtful people—not necessarily or only mathematicians and physicists—in his 
debt by his admirable book on electrons and waves.”—-The Times Educational Supplement. 


A CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., and ERNEST STENHOUSE, B.Sc. Revised Edition. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. 
A revised edition embodying a number of desirable modifications and additions. 


e*« Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1933 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Jane Austen.—NORTHANGER ABBEY. Illustrated 
by HuGH THomson. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RUSSELL. Is. 6d. 

—— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


A Second Book of Modern Poetry.—Selected and 
Arranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 4d. 


Shakespeare.— RICHARD II. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

—— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

——AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
2s. 


With 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fow Ler, M.A. 
1s. 6d.; limp, Is. 3d. 

— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


Tennyson. THE LADY OF SHALOTT; THE 
LOTOS EATERS; OENONE; ULYSSES; 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE; and THE PASS- 
ING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe and W. T. WEBB. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. 

ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 

W. W. Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 

Homer.—ILIAD. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 

Virgil—-GEORGICS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


ENGLISH 
Shakespeare.—MACBETH. With Introduction and 


Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 
2s. [Senzor. 
—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [Senior. 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 


Tennyson.—IDYLLS OF THE KING. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By J. H. FowLeERr, M.A. 
38. Od. [Senior. 
— THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT: GERAINT 
AND ENID. With Notes. By G. C. MACAULAY, 
M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 
—— LANCELOT AND ELAINE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 2s. (Senior. 


Scott. —KENILWORTH. With Introduction and 


Notes. 3s. 6d. l [Senior. 
—— KENILWORTH. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. [ Senior. 


—— KENILWORTH. Edited by J. H. CASTLEMAN. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 


—— MARMION AND THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 
[Juntor, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


—— MARMION. By M. Macmillan, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. 
(Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


—— MARMION. By G. B. Arron. Pocket Classics. 
2s. 6d. [Juntor, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
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ENGLISH—contd. 


Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BarBour. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. LJuntor. 
Dickens.— THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Abridged 
by D. M. STUART. Is. 6d. [Junior. 
Stevenson.—TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 
Vance. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary. 
Dickens.— A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by C. F. 
Knox. 1s. 4d. (Preliminary. 
— A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by J. M. SAWIN 
and I. M. THomas. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 
[Preliminary. 
Carroll.—ALICE IN WONDERLAND and ALICE 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. 2s. net; 
separately, 9d. each. [Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 
WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. [Senior. 
Virgil—_AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By S.G. OwEN, M.A. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
—- BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. COLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Eutropius.—BOOKS I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By W. Wetcn, M.A., and C. G. 
DuFFIELD, M.A. 2s. [Preliminary. 
Plato. —EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior. 
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ENGLISH 


Shakespeare MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. 


[School. 

— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School. 
—- TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. (School. 
— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 


With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Junior. 

Evetsley Edition. With Notes. 

[School and Junior. 


By K. DEIGHTON. 


— RICHARD II. 
Is. 6d. net. 


— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By K. 
DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. [ Junior. 
—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. ts. 6d. net. [Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. Is. 3d. [Junior. 
Chaucer..THE NUN'’'S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 


Introduction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLarp, C.B., 
M.A. 1s. gd. [School, 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 
Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 
In Modern English. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 
{School. 

—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. Knox. Is. 6d. [School. 
—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morratr. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 
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ENGLISH—conid. 


Blackmore.—-LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. LJ unzor. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Virgil—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— AENEID. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Juntor. 
—— GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
M.A. 2s. (School. 
Livy. BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Catullus—-SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
SIMPSON, B.A. 4s. The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 
— ANABASIS. BooksI-IV. Edited by Prof. W.W. 
GOODWIN and J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School. 
Thucydides. BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [ School. 
Euripides.—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. [School. 


—— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 
[School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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JULY AND DECEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

[Junior and School. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 

Notes. Is. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 

—— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 


K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 
—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [ School. 
Scott.— WOODSTOCK. With Introduction and Notes. 
38. 6d. (Junior. 


Milton.— SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by H. M. 
PercivaL, M.A., and ENGLISH SONNETS, 
edited by W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. In one volume. 


3S. [School. 
Goldsmith —_THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. [ Junior. 


— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
H.W. Boynton. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [ Junior. 
— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged by 
Mrs. F. S. Boas. Is. 6d. [ Junior. 
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LATIN AND GREEK 
Caesar.—-GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. BRYaAns, M.A. 2s. (Junior. 
— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Virgil AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. ByS.G.OweEn,M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Cicero—PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 


WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. [School. 
Livy. BOOKS II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. [School. 
Horace.—ODES III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
— ODES III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 


[Junior. 
Plato. —EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [School. 


——— CRITO and PHAEDO. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 3s. [School. 
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Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


COLLEGE UNIVERSITAIRE INTERNATIONAL DU TOUQUET.— 
Under the patronage of the University of Lille, the Collége 
Universitaire International of Le Touquet will hold from August 
I to 27 a four weeks’ holiday course in French, open to foreign 
students and teachers. Members of the course will be given 
facilities for taking part in the holiday attractions for which 
Le Touquet is famous. Prof. Guerlin de Guer, of the University 
of Lille, 35 Avenue des Fleurs, La Madeleine (Nord), will be 
pleased to forward all information. 

$ + k 

COURSE AT JENA.—-The thirty-eighth vacation course at Jena 
will be held from August 1 to 13. The course consists of seven 
sections: (1) Philosophy, Religious Knowledge, Psychology and 
Education; (2) Natural Science; (3) Domestic Science ; (4) 
Literature and Art; (5) Physical Culture; (6) Foreign Lan- 
guages; (7) German for Foreigners. In addition to study, 
opportunity is given for social recreation, walks in the beautiful 
country round Jena, and excursions to some of the famous towns 
of Thuringia. A pamphlet giving details of study under the various 
Sections, also information with reference to the cost of the course, 
accommodation, &c., is available. Those interested should apply 
to the Geschäftsstelle, Frl. Cl. Blomeyer, Jena, C. Zeissplatz 15. 

$ * x 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The Summer Schools organized 
by the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, will be held this 
year in Bath in two sessions from July 29 to August 12 and also 
from August 15 to August 29, to meet the requirements of those 
who like to attend a vacation school either at the beginning or 
at the end of their vacation. A September Vacation School 
will also be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from 
September 2 to September 11. In each of these schools, the 
most practical methods will be adopted in an actual theatre. 
The members will learn by acting under the best professional 
producers and will give a public performance at the close of the 
course. Acting parts are reserved for every member desirous 
of such experience. Those who wish to train as stage managers 
and producers will work with the professional staff, and those 
who desire to specialize in the art and craft of the theatre will 
train in the workshops and studios. The individual require- 
ments of each individual member will be studied and the maxi- 
mum personal tuition given. The Bath Summer School will have 
the privilege of holding all rehearsals and the final performance 
in the famous Pump Room and the beautiful Municipal Gardens. 
Full particulars may be obtained from Citizen House, Bath. 

+% * 2 

THE NURSERY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—A_ well-attended 
Conference of the Nursery School Association of Great Britain 
was held at Reading, June 10 to 13. About 100 members 


er TT 


attended from various parts of England, Scotland and Wales. 
The Conference held its sittings at the University of Reading, 
to which the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Sibley, personally welcomed 
the members. During the Conference a valuable discussion 
was opened by Miss J. Lowson, Grassmarket Child Garden, 
Edinburgh, on “ The Relation of Nursery Schools to other 
Child Welfare Organizations '’; it was evidently felt that 
closer co-ordination was needed between infant welfare centres, 
day nurseries and nursery schools, and that while each of these 
had its separate function to fulfil, their work suffered from their 
separation from one another. The needs and possibilities of 
work for the pre-school child in villages and rural areas was also 
considered. Miss Harvey, Superintendent of the Denby Street 
Nursery School, Shettield, gave a most interesting account of her 
visit to Russia in 1931, where she had specially investigated 
the ante-natal clinics, welfare centres, crèches, nursery schools, 
open-air provision for delicate children. A public meeting was 
was held on Saturday evening. The speakers were Dr. R. H. 
Tawney and Miss Margaret Drummond, Vice-Chairman of the 
Nursery School Association. ‘Dr. Tawney especially emphasized 
not only the sound economy of providing open-air nursery 
schools but the real possibilities of doing so even at the present 
time. His comparison, for instance, between the money that 
was to be expended at Ascot during the following week and the 
cost of equipping and running a nursery school was a trenchant 
argument. He called upon the whole teaching profession to 
take up a more aggressive attitude than hitherto and to come 
out into the forefront of the battle on behalf of the children. 
Miss Drummond’s speech dealt with the inner significancies 
of nursery school life for little children. Speaking as a child 
psychologist, she showed how the developing powers and activities 
of the young child receive the stimulus and satisfaction that 
they need in the environment and daily experiences of the nursery 
school. At the close of the meeting the following resolution 
was carried : “ This Conference of the Nursery School Association 
of Great Britain, which includes amongst its numbers all types 
of workers in, and for, nursery schools, together with many 
social workers, parents, infants’ school teachers, training college 
lecturers, and members of the general public, notes with sats- 
faction the assurance given by the Minister of Education in 
his recent answer to a question in the House of Commons, that 
it is not the intention ot the Government in any way further to 
curtail the provision of educational facilities ; it records its 
conviction of the vital importance to the welfare of the nation 
of providing a sufficient supply of open-air nursery schools; 
and calls on the Board of Education to resume with the least 
possible delay the payment of grants to such efficient nursery 
schools as may be established.” 


Making the Best of Discussion 


By Joux Drake, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster King Charles I School, Kidderminster 


"3 ON’T try to blind us by science.” Those who have 

served alongside members of the Regular Army 
will probably have been met by that reply on a number of 
occasions. To me, fresh from taking a university degree, 
that answer to a ventured opinion indicated for the first 
time the lack of touch with reality of our educational 
system and roused a bewildered sense of insufficiency. In 
recent months during the weekly meetings of a B.B.C. 
discussion group the “ cabin’d’’ nature of the content of 
the school curriculum has been brought still more closely 
home. It has been amazing how, in the course of each 
discussion, the remark has arisen, ‘‘We must put our 
trust in education.” The remark has always been spon- 
taneous, unaccompanied by any vision of our usual 
academic courses, and has been a call for the realization 
of one of the ideals of education, true wisdom and under- 
standing. One reason for the lack of a fuller realization of 
such an ideal would appear to be the absence in the schools 
of free discussion. Oral composition, the discussion of 
historical problems, and the meetings of the school debating 
society fail, both in scope and freedom, appreciably to 
help. Rather, what is required is the introduction of more 
of the spirit of the playing-field into the class-room itself— 
a general good-humoured give-and-take, and a mental 


bracing from human contact to correspond with the joy 
and breeziness of physical effort. Such interchange of 
opinion would produce sociable feeling and act as a welcome 
relief to the frigidity of textbook exercises. The definite 
inclusion of discussion lessons in the school curriculum 
would also lead to a much wider development of individual 
personality, to which, apart from the appointment of 
prefects and a few other school officers, but little specific 
attention has been ‘paid. 

It has to be remembered that in the old grammar schools, 
as in the public schools, the personality of a boy was strongly 
developed by home environment. The tremendous growth 
of the scholarship system of late years has given to the day 
schools an added duty, to a great extent fulfilled by the 
general cultural effect of school life, but possibly of incom- 
plete attainment unless first begun in the primary school 
—the duty of obtaining the ease of speech and smoothness 
of the public schoolboy. In our present day-school system 
there is a danger of the personality of the timid boy being 
smothered, and it is not improbable that should he suffer 
such a set-back in early years he may never attain that 
degree of contidence which is necessary in many of the situa- 
tions in life which later confront himPersonality in several. 

(Contsnued on page 496) 
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The World’s Classics 


A sefies in constant progress, already containin 
nearly 400 volumes, offering in small compass an 
at a low price the most famous works in the English 
language, with some translations. 
Anthologies—Poetry—Novels and Romances— 
Other Prose—Translations. Bound in art cloth 
with gilt lettering, each 2s. net. 


The Clarendon Bible 


Under the general editorship of the Right Reverend 
Bishop Wild, formerly Bishop of Newcastle, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and Canon G. H. Box. 


The series is projected with the object of meeting 
requirements not only of the older pupils in Public 
Schools, their teachers, students in Training Colleges, 
and others engaged in education, but also of the 
Clergy and the growing class of the general public 
which takes an interest in Biblical studies. 


Volumes already published are : 

Old Testament: From Moses to Elisha; The Decline and 
Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms ; Israel after the Exile; Judaism 
in the Greek Period. Each volume is 4s. 6d. net. 

New Testament: St. Mark; St. Luke; The Acts of the 
Apostles; Corinthians ; Galatians ; Hebrews. Each volume, 
except Galatians which is 3s. 6d. net, is 4s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Textbooks of European 
History 


This series is specially suitable for Higher Certificate 
work. 

The volumes are : 

Mediaeval Europe, 1095-1254 (K. Bell); Later Middle 
Ages, 1254-1494 (R. B. Mowat) ; Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, 1494-1610 (E. M. Tanner); Bourbon and Vasa, 
1610-1715 (J. H. Sacret); Partition of Europe, 1715-1815 
(P. Guedalla); Fall of the Old Order, 1763-1815 (I. L. 
Plunket); From Metternich to Bismarck, 1815-1878 
(L. C. Jane). 


Each volume is §s. 


Oxford Rapid -Reading 
French Texts Based on 
Word -Frequency 


Under the general editorship of D. Gurney, City of 
Leeds School, and G. C. Scott, City of Leeds 
School and City of Leeds Training College. 


The series, divided in parallel sets of 4 volumes, 
aims at providing texts for rapid reading for pupils 
of 12 and 13. 


Each volume, about 64 pages. Paper, rod.; limp 
cloth, 1s. 2d. 

First Series—La Mission de Slim Kerrigan; IL,’Armur du 
Magyar; Un Drame Sous la Régence; Les Chasseurs de 
Papillons. 

Second Series—Ma Princesse Chérie; Ie Scolopendre; 
Le Chevalier de la Maison Rouge; L’Aiguille qui Tue. The 
last three volumes are in preparation. 


SOME OXFORD SERIES 


Oxford Junior French Series 


Under the general editorship of H. L. Hutton, late 
Senior Modern Language Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 

Each volume contains a Questionnaire, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary. 


The authors represented are Audoux, Bazin, Bernard» 
Colomb, Derouléde, Desnoyers, Dumas, Erckmann-Chatriany 
Fautras, Galland, Hugo, Lichtenberger, Maupassant, Méry» 
Noussanne, Perrault, Porchat, Ségur, Soulié, Wyss. 


Some volumes are 1s. 3d., others 1s. 6d. 


Contemporary French Authors 
Each volume contains an Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. 


The authors represented are André Gide, Anatole France, 
Pierre Loti, Marcel Proust, Paul eritte, Alphonse 
Daudet, Claude Farrére and Paul » Edmond About, 
Jules Lemaitre, Alain Fournier. 


Some volumes are ts. 6d., one is 1s. 9d., others 2s. 


Oxford Junior German Series 


Each volume contains Questionnaire, Exercises, 
Short Notes in German, and Vocabulary. 


The authors represented are Dehmel, Hauff, Klaussmann, 
Liliencron, Schalk, Schiller, Simrock, Storm, Villinger, 
Wildenbruch. 


Each volume is 2s. 


Annotated Editions of 
Latin Texts 


Specially suitable for School Certificate Examina- 
tions. With Introductions, Indexes of Proper 
Names and Vocabularies. 


The series includes: Horace, Select Odes; Livy I; Livy XXI 
and XXII, Ovid, Selections; Virgil, Aeneid I and II; 
Virgil, Aeneid IV, V, VI, X. 


Each volume is 1s. 9d. 


The Clarendon Science Series 


General Editors: J. S. Huxley and D. LI. 
Hammick. Adviser: Sir Harold Hartley. 


This series has been designed to form a background 


of science teaching during the period of general ` 


education (up to the age of about 16), and to supple- 
ment class-room and laboratory instruction. 

The published volumes are: Chemistry (W. H. Barrett); 
Heat and Energy (D. R. Pye); Life of Plants (Sir F. W. 
Keeble) ; Animal Biology (J. S. Huxley and J. B. S. Haldane). 
Each volume is amply illustrated. The price of 
the first three is şs. met each, and of the last 
6s. 6d. net. 


Prospectuses and full particulars of all the above series will be sent on application 
All prices are subject to alteration without notice 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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professions is as vital to success as ability, and apart from 
those positions for which an interview is necessary, pro- 
motion is often determined by the impression a man makes 
on his fellow-men. Interviewing committees often meet 
considerable difficulty in persuading candidates to speak 
freely : it lies in our power to hasten the development of 
such a quality, and to cultivate that easy attitude which 
is often such an asset in life. The 400 marks which are 
given for personality in one branch of the Civil Service as 
against 100 for higher mathematics show how important 
this factor can be. Those who demand a substantial increase 
in the time spent on modern languages so that the business 
world may be provided with better salesmen seem com- 
pletely to forget that the man, and not the language, is 
the primary factor. 

The disconcerting speed with which the machine has 
been developed points clearly to the fact, that once society 
becomes stable again an outstanding feature will be the 
increased hours of leisure, and when life is changing edu- 
cation cannot remain stationary. In olden days there 
were in fashion the conversations of the gymnasia and 
porticoes of Athens, in which Socrates sought to “ bring 
men’s thoughts to birth by means of question and 
answer,” and we can do much to make fashionable a 
deeper and more intelligent interest in current problems. 
By so doing, we can give in leisure hours that sense of 
individuality which cannot wholly be preserved during the 
working hours of a machine age. The nature of the issues 
at stake at the last general election indicated only too well 
the need for the cultivation of a habit of unbiassed dis- 
cussion in the rising generation. The methods we began to 
use some time ago in my own school as a first attack on 
the problem are, I believe, in fairly general use. The two 
branch libraries, junior and senior, cover a wide range of 
subjects, while the nine or ten periodicals for which we 
have given a standing order provide ample material for 
the critical discussion of matters of topical interest. Gen- 
erally, one of the two lessons devoted to discussion is taken 
by one or two boys, and the other by a master or by a 
member of the sixth whose future career requires especially 
that he shall be able to speak well in public, but in both a 
certain proportion of the time is reserved for free dis- 
cussion. The same procedure is followed in the preparatory 
form which contains boys from 8 to 11, and here par- 
ticularly the complete lack of self-consciousness leads to 
very animated discussion and comment. 

Almost all directors of education, and almost all head- 
masters, maintain that the only way to impress the public is 
to produce good examination results. Remarks made by 
pleased—and sobered—parents have convinced me that no 
deeper impression can be made on the public by any branch 
of school work than by allowing boys to gain a clear under- 
standing of current interests, problems, and affairs. The 
encouraging results from our own modest encroachment 
on the traditional time-table and the arguments in its 
favour do seem to make a clear case for a definite extended 
place in the curriculum. At present the school population 
falls into two groups—the 50 per cent approximately who 
enter for the School Certificate Examination, and the sub- 
merged five-tenths who never reach that standard. One 
of the main qualifications of a politician is that he shall 
differ widely from the other fellow, and we may probably 
disregard the charge of Lord Eustace Percy that the 
intellectual standard set for the first group is too low, and 
agree rather with Dr. Norwood that the level is too high. 
It is doubtful whether the situations which confront a 
professional man approach in difficultv or intricacy the 
problems met with, say, in mathematics by a school 
certificate candidate. Any proposed change in the school 
course, therefore, is not likely to be hindered by the pro- 
spect of a rising standard of attainment. In considering the 
time factor, it has to be remembered that the more exalted 
five-tenths take seven or eight subjects to secure success 
in a minimum of five. : 

From my own experience, the overcrowded state of the 


curriculum seems to be due more to the necessity of 
suitably employing masters with varied qualifications than 
to the necessity of taking a long list of subjects. The time 
factor should certainly not present difficulties with the 
first group, and in the case of the second, whom it is so 
brutal to drag through a course identically the same, there 
is far greater freedom. The greatest difficulty in giving 
discussion a well-defined place is the lack of breadth of 
reading in the profession. To be successful, discussion must 
be guided on sound lines, and the participating master must 
have a store of interesting detail on vital points. The only 
way of making certain of such knowledge would appear 
to be a decision by the Board of Education that every 
intending teacher in receipt of government grant should, 
during his university reading, take a specially designed 
course in one of the branches—economics, commerce, 
engineering, art or architecture. In some cases, such a 
course could be taken instead of the subsidiary subyect 
required for a degree: in others, the degree course, which, 
in some subjects, far transcends the depth and breadth 
required for school work, could be suitably modified so as 
to provide the necessary time. 


There are other advantages which would accrue from 
the adoption of such a suggestion, which, although irrelevant 
to my subject, are well worth mention. The benefit to he 
obtained for the submerged five-tenths from a master with 
a qualification in commerce, especially if it included 
accountancy, would be tremendous. During the last two 
vears Prof. Smith of the Faculty of Commerce in the 
University of Birmingham, who is keenly interested in 
the work of schools and most sympathetic toward their 
needs, has allowed boys of 16 from, my school to attend 
classes at the University in order to be able to take the 
additional subject of company and commercial law in the 
Higher School Certificate. The questions they meet with 
well illustrate the possibility of exercising more suitably 
the minds of those boys who never throughout the whole 
of their school career succeed in doing a single geometrical 
rider : 

What is meant by a crime ? Illustrate your answer by 
means of a Common Law offence with which you are 
familiar. 


Define a “ private ” company. How does it differ from 
a “public ” company ? What do you consider to be the 
advantages, if any, gained by forming a private company 
instead of a public company ? 

The adoption of the suggestion would, too, prepare the 
ground for that dav which is certain to come, in which 
graduates in the branches mentioned will find their wav 
into the schools. 

The compulsory additional course should by no means 
be confined to teachers intending to enter the secondary 
branch of the profession. However unpalatable the fact 
may be, it has to be admitted that because of the tre- 
mendous increase of secondary education the entrants into 
the primary branch have, for some time, been definitelv 
second-class minds. Time was when teaching was regarded 
as a craft with the need of a preliminary apprenticeship, 
when the P.T. Centre held a definite place in our educa- 
tional system and sent in razor-edged minds who regarded 
their high place in the King’s Scholarship as a prized 
possession. Many of them, from among that fine race from 
Borough Road in particular, took their degrees after their 
teaching in the elementary schools had begun. That dav 
has gone, but the task of the primary teacher, considerablv 
greater than that of his secondary colleague, remains. He 
will not approach the doorstep of his ideals until those 
roughnesses of speech and action from which so manv 
middle-class parents seek refuge by sending their children 
to private schools, not infrequently cramped and inefficient, 
have been widely and permanently removed. In free and 
unrestrained discussion is to be found one of his remedies, 
but he requires training in order to make full use of it. 

(Continued on page 498) 
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THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE OF HANDICRAFT 


Special Courses of Study University 
dicraft. 
for Teachers of Handicra Tutorial College 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIAL 
NOMIC 


DECORATIVE ONORE & WOOD- Founder: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.CL., M.A., B.SC. 
BOOK LECTURE TONS Principal : Sir FRANK W. GOLDSTONE, M.A. 


will be held at LYTHAM ST. ANNES, 


Prof. F. SMITH, MvAs, B,Sey, PhD, wil cafe and conduct Seminars, VACATI ON COU RS ES 


assisted by a staff of experts in each subject. Also Internal and Correspondence 
Courses i rt preparation for the Diploma Examination of the College, these 
commenced on March 31, 1932. 


from ‘‘ SECRETARY, I.H.T.,’ Tutorial Course, 124 Belgrave PRELIMINARY A seven weeks’ Revision 
Course in Chemistry, 


koad, Lenton, 8.W. 1. 
CAMBRIDGE FIRST M.B. 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK MEDICAL OXFORD PREL. SCIENCE 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 CONJOINT PRE-MEDICAL 
—— pap cenes and October 

TRAINING COURSE for Profossional . xaminations) commences 
Embroidorossos EXAMINATIONS on Monday, August 8th. 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


The training rete SE IRTA three years. PRACTICAL SCIENCE CLASSES 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students commence 

not requiring full training. MONDAY, AUGUST 8th 
Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 

Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery , o. 

of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, Full information from the Principal : 

leatherwork, &c. 32 RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. | 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 

Branch. 
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BUREAU INTERNATIONAL DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE 


XIVth ANNUAL CONGRESS 
of SECONDARY EDUCATION 
LONDON, JULY, 1932 


(Federation of National Associations of Secondary Teachers) 
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Organizing Committee 
President: W. W. Vaucuan, M.V.O., M.A., D.Litt. 
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Another advantage, if the suggestion were adopted, would 
be the beneficial preparation of young teachers in readi- 
ness for the day on which the school age will be raised. 
There is no greater breadth of reading among members of 
the primary branch of the profession than among their 
secondary colleagues, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
the spirit of the Hadow Report, with its desire for a closer 
contact with environment and life could have animated 


the work of the central schools without a special prepara- 
tion of the teachers to be appointed to them. 

Most people will, I believe, agree with the advantages 
of Discussion. Are the advantages so important as to win 
the subject a place in the week’s work, and would the 
suggestion I have made, with the benefits it would bring 
in other directions, be effective in securing the necessary 
breadth of reading ? 


The Film as an Educational Force * 
By Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 


HE report on “The Film in National Life,” eagerly 

awaited by those who have education at heart, is 
out at last and proves a mine of wisdom. Every reader— 
and there will be many—will necessarily seize upon those 
points which touch his interests most nearly; and as is 
most likely he will find his questions answered and his 
problems solved. For such a cloud of witnesses as is set 
out in the preliminary pages of the report could scarcely 
fail to rain down wisdom from on high. As one reads, 
one constantly finds oneself agreeing with some dictum— 
the outcome of wise observation ; and here is a sentence 
(on page 146), which seems to lie at the root of the whole 
matter: ‘‘ If the standard of public taste is to be raised 
we must begin with the children.” 

It is the children, and the growing boys and girls, that 
matter most, for before we know where we are they will 
be in our place. Hence the chapter on the education of 
the child is perhaps the most important in the report. 
There is no longer any question whether the film is—for 
good or ill—a potent educational force. The whole post- 
War generation is film-trained—film-conscious, to use the 
current jargon; with results that will not be fully under- 
stood until this generation reigns in our stead. Of the 
profound importance of using this new educational force 
in the right way, both in school and as a cultural influence 
outside, the Commission is in no sort of doubt. The 
question is no longer whether the film is any good, or 
whether the child would not be better without its influence. 
The question to-day resolves itself to this: How are we 
going to use this tremendous and abiding force in the best 
interests of our children ? 

First, then, there is the effect of constant attendance 
at the public cinema to be considered—and this the Com- 
mission has done with a thoroughness which leaves no 
room for doubting its conclusion: that on the whole 
there is no cause for alarm over the attendance of children 
at cinemas on account of what thev see. This conclusion 
is in entire agreement with my own long experience with 
children of every class. I remember a summer or two 
ago talking to a group of Barnardo boys in training for 
the Navy, with whom I was staying in camp. It was a 
wet afternoon, and they had just returned from the 
‘‘ pictures ” thoroughly disgruntled. They were no good, 
they complained—just waste of money; though they 
found it difficult to explain exactly why. At last one boy 
contrived to convey the feelings of the whole group in 
winged words. “It’s blood we want, not love! ” he said ; 
and in so saying summed up the whole attitude and outlook 
of young England in a way that no commission of experts 
could have bettered. Young people need adventure, 
which they can find in the cinema and nowhere else— 
certainly not in the humdrum daily round; they ought 
to be able to identify themselves with men of resource 
and daring, and women of courage. The sophisticated sex 
film means nothing to them; but, unfortunately, films of 
adventure are becoming more and more rare. 

Secondly, there is the teaching or instructional film 
as a direct educational force to be used in the class-room 
or the school hall. On this the Commissioners have much 
to say. But though they make great argument about 
it and about, it seems, to one reader at least, to end on 


a note very like exasperation. There is no question as 
to the vast importance of the film as an educational force 
in school. There is no question whatever, after the 
Middlesex experiment and the report of the Historical 
Association, as to its enormous potentiality ; and yet— 
producers will not make films until more schools possess 
projectors ; schools will not instal projectors until more 
films are available to use on them; and, worst of all, 
teachers are not agreed as to what they themselves really 
want. It is a vicious circle; and according to the report 
there is no getting out of it until a National Film Institute 
is set up, part of the functions of which will be to advise 
teachers and institutions who want to use films, and to 
secure the services of expert teachers to co-operate with 
the trade in the production of teaching films. Here, as 
ever, the Commission is probably right. 

Perhaps, after all, one may be allowed to add one more 
word ; 
learn from his own experience, and no number of reports 
and experiments can stand against that. It would seem, 
then, that some of the witnesses have been at such pains 
to disarm criticism, that criticism, scenting a weak spot, 
has the advantage. On page 59, for example, it is stated 
with great insight and wisdom that ‘‘ no mechanical aid 
can be a substitute for a human relation, and no artifice 
can replace the interplay of personality.” The cinema 
is not, and never can be, a substitute for good teaching. 
We must control the influence of the cinema, not ignore it. 
But surely that goes to the very heart of the difficulty, 
and does not remove it. It is just because nothing in this 
world can ever take the place of that subtle psychological 
action and reaction between class and teacher, teacher 
and class, that all the aids to teaching, the cinema, the 
epidiascope, the wireless, the gramophone, tend to be 
regarded as trimmings and trappings, extraneous to the 
real thing, to the one thing that matters—the personal 
give and take. Hence they are used regularly for a term, 
irregularly for another—and then on the occasion of 
inspections only. It is not so much that the average 
teacher does not know what he wants as that he fears 
what he will get. 

Again, one reads on page 66, this quotation from the 
Middlesex report: ‘“ The assertion that looking at films 
leads to intellectual inactivity and a passive acceptance 
of facts on the part of the child, is not borne out by our 
inquiries. . . . The class-room film is not a toy, nor the 
film lesson the derided soft option.” It goes on to prove 
the stimulus to imagination, to memory, to general interest, 
to clarity of thought: and it is all profoundly true. But 
the old Adam is not dead. One may be forced to agree ; 
perhaps one does agree heartily enough; and yet—a man 
who has taught during the best years of his life knows 
very well what real work means—knows, moreover, that 
it is not so much the roused and stimulated interest, as 
the conscious effort which a boy or girl makes, to under- 
stand, to overcome difficulties, that is going to make for 
his lasting good. 

(Continued on page 500) 


* The Film in National Life: Being the report of an inquiry conducted by 
the Commission on Educational and Cultural Films into the Service which the 
Cinematograph may render to Education and Social Progress. (1S. net. Alien 
& Unwin.) 
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FINE QUALITY 
STATIONERY 


ABUNDANT STOCKS 
ALL SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 
EXERCISE BOOKS NOTE BOOKS 
DRAWING BOOKS SCIENCE BOOKS 
LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS MUSIC BOOKS 


ROUGH NOTES DRAWING BOOKS 
FOOLSCAP PAPER GEOGRAPHY BOOKS 


All at the 
LOWEST COMPETITIVE PRICES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES 


THE E.S. À. PROVIDES 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY PROMPT 
SCHOOL. SUPPLY SERVICE 


BOOKS STATIONERY 
FURNITURE UNIFORM 
REQUISITES | HANDWORK 


Abundant stocks available 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The E.S.A. specially invite Teachers to make use of the en- 
larged REFERENCE LIBRARY, which, with its 11,000 
Specimen Volumes, will prove invaluable to all those whose 
wish it is to keep au fait with the most recent publications, 


CATALOGUES and SAMPLES FREE to PRINCIPALS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn 
LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Practical Training 
in Pronunciation 


By GERARD N. TRENITE 3s. 


“ We can cordially recommend the little book as no less 
practical than amusing. The formidable collection of 
orthoepic pitfalls at the end would alone render it worthy 
of attention.” — The Times Literary Supplement. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Pupils’ Pronunciation Primer 

8d. 
“ The larger book (* Practical Training ’) has already received 
notice in these columns, but so great is the social and educa- 
tional value of the work, we do not hesitate to call attention 
to the Pupils’ Book. They certainly deserve every success.” 
—London Head Teacher. 


Adolescent Girlhood 


By MARY CHADWICK 10s. 6d. 


“ The author has done excellent service in this volume, and 
we commend it to the notice of all who are concerned in 
this enormous subject of girl adolescence.” — Nottingham 


Journal. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


University College 


SOUTHAMPTON 


— + - 


Principal: K. H. VICKERS, M.A. 


Students are prepared for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Commerce, Law, and Music 
of the University of London ; for the Preliminary 
Examinations of the Medical and Dental Pro- 
fessions ; for Diplomas in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering; and for Civil and 
Commercial appointments. There is a recognized 
Training Department for Teachers in Primary 
Schools and a course of training for Secondary 
School Teachers. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 


SOUTH STONEHAM HOUSE. To accommodate about 
100 Men Students. 


NEW HALL. To accommodate about 135 Men Students. 


HIGHFIELD HALL. To accommodate about 100 Women 
Students. 


A copy of the College Calendar and Prospectuses may be 
obtained free on application to the Registrar. 
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Is there no way out of the vicious circle, then? No 
way short of handing this particular difficulty over to 
the proposed National Film Institute to solve ? Perhaps 
not; and yet, if textbooks were based on films, and class 
and teacher used both in solid, personal work, as now they 
use textbook and blackboard—in such subjects as physical 
geography and biology, for example—might that not 


afford all the benefits without the penalties and pains ? 
Work, as Piers Plowman knew well enough, is man’s 
salvation; and it is boy’s, too. Until the film can be 
worked into the school curriculum with a definite place 
in the syllabus and the textbook and the working hour, it 
will continue—quite wrongly, perhaps—to be regarded as an 
extra, if a very valuable extra, and decidedly a soft option. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


BELGIUM 


We have long been indebted to the Ligue de l'Enseignement 
for a regular supply of bi-monthly Bulletins 
and occasional Supplements, the former 
recording its activities, aspirations and 
attitude to educational movements at home 
and abroad, the latter reporting conferences and other special 
utterances. Both are full of progressive information and 
suggestion. But whereas the Bulletin engages in direct and 
ceaseless propaganda, the Supplements deal, for the most part, 
with questions of pure education. The propaganda follows 
from the chief function of the League itself—the defence of the 
lay state schools against the unceasing illegal attacks (as they 
are declared to be) of the clerical (Catholic) party. Nominally 
there exists between the lay schools and the confessional schools 
a state of religious truce (la paix scolaire), but the Bulletin 
(with how much justification we do not know) records instance 
after instance of shameless violation. There is in consequence 
a growing demand by the anti-Catholics for two immediate 
reforms—salaries in confessional schools to be no longer pro- 
vided by the State, and teachers prepared in confessional train- 
ing colleges to be no longer employed in State schools. The 


A Broken 
Truce. 


situation has long been foreseen. So far back as 1914 M. Vander- 
velde uttered his never-forgotten warning: ‘If you pass this 
Bill, Belgium henceforth will have, with a few negligible excep- 
tions, only two classes of schools—church schools supported by 


WOODWORK 
FOR ALL 


PUBLIG BUILDINGS. Also CHURCH FURNITURE 
MEMORIALS 


CHAIRS 


the State, and State schools dominated by the church.” To-day 
(it is said) the prophecy is literally fulfilled. A public appeal 
for unity by a prominent member of both the League and the 
Chamber touches the international note: ‘‘ This war against 
the State schools is an attack on the noble ideal of national and 
human unity, and will have its psychological effects far beyond 
the narrow limits of our own little country. . . . At this tragic 
moment in the history of humanity, when it is everywhere 
evident that we must be saved, or perish, together, these fanatical 
hatreds are setting children against one another in the very 
schools, and basing their education, not on a sentiment of unity 
and tolerance and human brotherhood, but on abhorrence of 
all who do not think as they do. . . . If we desire to disarm 
men’s thoughts and build real peace in their souls, we must 
begin with the school. And this noble ideal of a healing unity 
of peace among men—no longer a radiant vision of the future, 
but an implacable necessity of the hour—can be inculcated by 
the State school alone, which teaches that human concord is 
only to be won by liberty, tolerance and fraternity. 


POLAND 
The quarterly Polish Archives of Psychology (to judge from 
short summaries in French or German of the 
chief articles, and the titles, often in English, 
of foreign articles reviewed) is thoroughly in 
(Continued on page 502) 


Psychology 
Up to Date. 


FIXED, SLIDING, and FOLDING PARTITIONS 


ceo. Mm HAMMER € č. La. 


CROWN WORKS, 
ST. JAMES’S ROAD 


Telephone : 
BERMONDSEY 


1284 LONDON, S.E. 16 


BERMONDSEY 
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ARNOLD BOOKS FOR NEXT TERM 


Completion of Mr. J. M. Moir’s new set of 
School Certificate Physics Books 


A Comprehensive Course by J. M. Morr, M.Sc., Headmaster, 
Wirral County School, Cheshire. 


Heat, Light and Sound. (Ready at once.) 4s. 6d. 

Heat, Light and Mechanics. (Ready at once.) 48. 6d. 
Electricity and Magnetism, 3s. 6d. Mechanics, 1s. 6d. 
Electricity, Magnetism and Mechanics, 4s. 6d. 


These new books, conveniently issued in several combinations, 
to meet the requirements of the various First School Examina- 
tions, are distinguished by their practical approach and their 
wealth of worked and unworked examples. 


Intermediate Physics 


By C. J. Smiru, Ph.D., M.Sc., D.I.C., Staff Lecturer in Physics, 
Royal Holloway College, University of London. 14s. net. 


A complete course for Higher Certificate, Intermediate Degree, and University 
Scholarship students. The subject is approached from the most modern stand- 
point, and numerous exercises are provided. (Ready immediately.) 


Science for Beginners 


By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc., Senior Chemistry Master, Wood- 
house Secondary School, Sheffield. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


An introduction to the study of simple physics and chemistry, for use 
especially in classes taking the two simultaneously. 


A School Practical Chemistry 


By W. H. Barrett, M.A., Harrow School. With 63 diagrams. 
6s. 


** This is a really good book. . . . It merits success and should surely achieve 
it.” —School Science Review. 


A New Junior Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. Rivett, M.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, 
Plaistow Secondary School. Cloth boards. Without Answers, 
2s. ; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 


The numerous and interesting examples are the outstanding feature of this 
new book for the first two years in the secondary school. Many of them relate 
to other subjects of the curriculum such as science, or to everyday practical 
problems. l 


Elementary Algebra 


By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
With or without answers, 6s. 6d. ; or in two parts, each, with 
or without answers, 3s. 6d. 


A textbook on thoroughly up-to-date lines, Part I covering School Certificate 
syllabus, and Part II that for the Higher Certificate. 


Mount Helicon 


A School Anthology of Verse. 
320 pages, with biographical notes on Authors. 2s. 6d. 


This is a very popular anthology, for pupils of 12 to 15, of the best British, 
American, and Dominion poetry since the sixteenth century. About sixty 
copyright works are included. 


A: Book of English Prose 


Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A., B.Litt. 2s. 6d. 


** He has made an excellent selection, and the book is as good as any we 
have seen of its kind. The introduction will be very helpful to teachers wish- 
ing to obtain the best results from the book.” —Thke A.M.A. 


A SELECTION 


FULL DETAILS FROM 


The French of Frenchmen of To-day 
Arnold’s Modern French Series 


Edited by M. A. LeBonnois, C. dé G., M.M., B. és L. 


These bright little books provide in attractive form stories 
by many eminent French writers of to-day. The Junior books 
have the original witty drawings ; there are exercises, notes, 
&c., and a complete vocabulary in each book. The last pub- 
lished are Gros Flo-flo et le Petit Rip (Magdaleine du 
Genestoux ; Junior Group, 1s.); Un Trio Turbulent 
(“Gyp”; Middle Group, 1s. 6d.); Aélis (L. Liverani; 
Senior Group, 2s.). Please write for illustrated prospectus. 


Constructive Free Composition 
in French 


By F. Bailey, Officier de l'Instruction Publique; Senior 
French Mistress, Oulton Secondary School. Limp cloth, Is. 

Intended for School Certificate classes, especially those taking the Northern 
Universities examination, this book contains 29 lessons, each giving a short 
vocabulary, practice in idioms, an essay subject, a subject for oral discussion, 
and material for translating into French. 


Triennium: A Three Year 
Latin Course 


By R. D. WorMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 


Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s. 6d.; Book III, 3s. 
“The nearest approach to the ideal Latin course that we know.”—The 


_ A Short History of the 
Western World 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. Fully illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

“ This is remarkably well compiled. Teachers will welcome the book, which 

should give middle and lower forms a sound, workaday knowledge of European 

political history. It is well and profusely illustrated, and there are excellent 
little maps.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Europe, 1715-1815 
By Professor R. B. Mowat, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 


Designed for Higher Certificate and University reading. 

“ Although light and attractive in style, it is obviously based on wide reading 

and an intimate acquaintance with original authorities. The volume forms 

an admirable introduction to the study of the eighteenth century.”—The 
Journal of Education. 


Modern European History: A 
General Sketch, 1492—1924 


By W. F. Reppaway, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 68. 

‘ On the whole this is the best general sketch of European history during the 
past four centuries at present procurable. Its outstanding feature and prime 
merit is that it treats the Continent as a whole and avoids the distracting method 
z dealing with individual countries separately and seriatim.” —The Journal of 

ducation. 


The Revolutionary Idea in 
France, 1789—1871 


By GopFREY ELTon. New, Cheap Edition. 5s. net. 
This brilliant study of a vital theme is now brought within the reach of 
Higher Certificate and Scholarship candidates. 
“It is the sort of presentation for which the history tutor is profoundly 
grateful; would that there were more of the kind.’ —Tutors' Bulletin of Adult 
Education. 


Outlines of European History, 
1789—1922 


By G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A., Headmaster of Sedbergh School: 


Third edition, revised. 38. 6d. 
“ A book that has already proved its worth as a plain, straightforward account 
of nineteenth century history for middle and upper forms.” —The A.M.A. 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W.ı 
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earnest, but would seem to appeal chiefly to the initiated 
elect. Tests, tests, and again tests, new and old! Psycho- 
logical experiments on monkeys, albino rats and ring doves ! 
Study after study with little practical significance (we cannot 
help thinking) to even the “ trained” teacher. Here are 
a few of the less illuminating titles: The equivalence of 
stimuli in the behaviour of monkeys. The relative efficiency 
of distributed and massed practice in maze learning by young 
and adult albino rats. A preliminary study of the effect of 
delayed punishment on learning in the white rat. An objective 
measure of emotionally-toned attitudes. Some, of course, are 
clear as day: Can conditioned responses be established in the 
new-born infant ? The comparative intelligence of idiots and 
normal infants. Mental and physical measurements of a set of 
twelve-year old quadruplets. We are not wishing to belittle 
psychology, ancient or modern. Far from it. We only find 
ourselves a little lost in some of its by-ways. 


But the way of the Polish delegation at Geneva was plain 
enough in its proposals to the Committee on 
Moral Disarmament. Much abridged, they were 
as follows : (1) National Legislation. The Polish 
Government, convinced of the necessity of 
achieving moral disarmament in every field of public life controlled 
by the organs of Government, proposes that consideration be 
given to the possibility (a) of adjusting national laws to the 
present state of development of international life ; (6) of defining 
actions incompatible with satisfactory international relations 
and dangerous to the peace of the world, such as the inciting 
of public opinion to warlike sentiments, propaganda aimed at 
inducing the State to violate international law and the deliberate 
spreading of false or distorted reports or forged documents 
likely to embitter the relations between States; and (c) of con- 
cluding an international convention whereby Governments 
would agree to make the actions so specified punishable offences. 

(2) The Press. Inasmuch as newspapers and periodicals deter- 
mine the main currents of public opinion and thereby exercise 
a considerable influence on international life, the Government 
proposes that a conference be held of qualified representatives 
of journalists and publishers, to consider what steps could be 
taken to put the idea of moral disarmament into ettect. 

(3) Education. (Here we quote verbatim): “ Inasmuch as 


Moral 
Disarmament. 
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the future peace of the world depends upon the spirit in which 
the young are brought up, and the whole effort to organize 
an international community would be in vain if the young were 
not taught to look towards peace as the supreme good, the 
Government proposes that the recommendations and suggestions 
already adopted should be progressively put into effect by 
international undertakings. In this connexion, attention should 
be drawn to the desirability of a general revision of school text- 
books, to the introduction, in educational institutions of every 
grade, of instruction concerning the League, international co- 
operation and the life of other peoples, and to the importance 
of Government encouragement for closer relations between 
students and teachers in different countries.” 

(4) Broadcasting. Inasmuch as international opinion is in- 
fluenced by every kind of public manifestation of thought, such as 
broadcasting, the cinema and the stage, the Government pro- 
poses that steps be taken to prevent, in these directions, abuses 
which would be dangerous to a good international understand- 
ing. The proposals were courteously received. But will anything 
come of them ? We may at least wish them a less dismal fate 
than that of the British proposals to the same Committee—so 
speedily followed by a recantation. 


A CATALOGUE OF LocaL MATERIAL.—The Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Public Libraries Committee has just issued a catalogue 
of material concerning Newcastle and Northumberland as 


_Tepresented by books, pamphlets, maps, acts and other records 


of local interest in the possession of the Central Public Library, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The catalogue is divided into two sec- 
tions, an Author List and a Subject List. Inthe Author List are 
included not only books, &c., with reference to Newcastle and 
Northumberland, but also those which were printed within 
this area down to 1875. This section also contains biographical 
entries. In the Subject List only books strictly conceming 
local matters are given. Different types of classification numbers 
are used in order to indicate the character of the entries. The 
catalogue, which has been in process of compilation for many 
years, is a notable achievement of local enterprise, and should 
prove invaluable to students of the details of life in Newcastle 
and Northumberland, and also of service to the general reader. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of Preparatory Day School in South London. Over 

50 pupils. Fees, 3 to 6 guineas per term. Freehold premises, 

can be let at £200 per annum. Gross Receipts, about £1,000 per 
‘annum. Price, Goodwill, £400. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,991. 


RANSFER of successful Boarding School in Yorkshire. Principal 
wishes to retire. 65 pupils. Fees, 90 to 105 guineas. Fine 
detached premises in attractive grounds to be let or sold. Profits 
2 year ended 1931, over £800. Price for Goodwill by arrangement. 
—No. 6,318. 


RANSFER of old-established and very successful Preparatory 
School for Girls. Principal wishes to retire after many years. 
School full with 78 pupils, half of them boarders. Excellent locality 
within easy reach of three well-known towns. Gross Receipts, £5,000. 
aood profit. Premises freehold. Purchase price by arrangement. 
—No. 6,317. 


RANSFER of old-established Private School for Girls at a 

_ favourite health resort in the Eastern Counties. Light and airy 
premises held on lease at moderate rents. 40 pupils, about half 
boarders. Gross Receipts, £2,600. Price for Goodwill, one term’s fees 
Furniture extra.—No. 6,322. 


RANSFER of old-established School for Girls in excellent resi- 

dential part of London. Good premises, including Laboratory 

and Art Room. 50 to 60 girls, including a few boarders. Good fees. 
Freehold premises. Price for Goodwill to be arranged.—No. 6,321. 


“TRANSFER of old-established Preparatory School for Girls in 
Western suburb of London. Large house built on gravel soil, 
with attractive garden and separate playing-field. Leasehold. Rent, 
f100. About 50 pupils, mainly day pupils. Fees, from Five Guineas to 
Ten Pounds per term. Price for Goodwill, Furniture, and transfer of 
Lease, £1,200 or near offer.—No. 6,302. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 


POSTS VACANT 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


HE GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA invites applications for 
the post of Master, to teach Mathematics as principal subject and Mechanics or 
Physical Science subsidiary, at Plumtree School, Secondary Grade “ B” (a), (b), or 


(c) according to qualifications and experience. Salary scale: 


(a) £420-15-510-20-630 (b) 
(c) £360-15-510-20-630 


Also two Masters to teach Primary subjects, Primary Grade ‘‘ B,” with Certificate of the 
Board of Education, or equivalent. One must be qualified to teach Woodwork. Salary 


scale, £300-15~£510 per annum. 


Seniority up to four years allowed in respect of previous experience in a similar 
class of work. All salaries are subject to a temporary economy cut of 10 per cent, 
less the following abatements: £100 for single man; £250 for married man, with 
Applicants should be single, and between the ages 
It will be necessary for the successful candidates to sail not later than 
Applications should be submitted to the OFFICIAL SECRETARY, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Crown House, Aldwych, 
Canvassing will disqualify. 


£75 for each child or dependant. 
of 23 and 35. 
August I9, 1932. 


London, W.C. 2, not later than July 7, 1932. 


£405—15—510-20-630 


SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


In the SEPTEMBER, 1932, ISSUE of 
‘THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ' 


as in previous years, will appear 

Classified Lists of Awards of En- 

trance and University Scholarships 

made during the Session at indi- 
vidual Schools. 


London: Mr. William Rice, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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OBSERVER of August 8, 1931, says: ‘ 


material. 
VOLUME I 
o o 
ERIOD ending soon 
after 1600. The 


Choral Style to its period 
of perfection. The begin- 
ning of artistic Instrumental 


music. 
o 


Musical examples recorded 
by 
The Dolmetsch Family 
Sir Richard Terry and 


Choir 


The St. George’s Singers, 
directed by Dr. E. H. 


Fellowes 


“ Undoubtedly the biggest 
yet undertaken on these lines. 
The whole thing is extraordinarily well done. and is 
deserving of the highest praise.’ —Morninc Post. 


: = = Colum 


By PERCY SCHOLES 


VOLUME Ill 
Issued July 1, 1932 
Period from 


BACH’S SONS TO BEETHOVEN 


oe UEN = 


MUSICAL EXAMPLES RECORDED BY 
Harold Samuel, Lener String Quartet, Haydn 
Draper, Isobel Baillie, Dorothy Stanton, Harold 


Williams, and the Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Clarence Raybould. 


EACH VOLUME COMPRISES 


s. d. 
Eight Bad at 2s. oa; each wer alo” G 
Textbook à TE e 
Album 2 6 


j ‘We may say at once that it is quite inconceivable 
that any school professing to teach music at all should not be provided with this excellent 
Both the gramophone and the literary sides could scarcely be improved.” 


bia 


COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC 


VOLUME I 
o o 


ERIOD 1600 - 1759. 

From the beginning 

of Opera to the death of 
Bach and Handel. 
o o 

Musical examples recorded 


y 
The Bach Cantata Club, 
directed by Kennedy Scott 
Bratza 
Frederic Jackson 
Arnold Dolmetsch 
Rudolph Dolmetsch 
Doris Owens 


Leon Goossens 


Robert Murchie 


rul Aah e of the above series 
be obtained free on application 
to Counts, 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, 


London, E 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council: 
Rt. Hon. Sir TEOMA a H. ee P.C.,C.B.E., 
9 eBe 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 
take place in March, 1933, on the results of 
which a special Scho larship in Botany with sub- 
sidiary Chemistry and other Scholarships from 
£60-{30, and itions, will be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees.—Residence, £90 a year; 

38 guineas a year. 
For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
‘SECRETARY— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 


Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
EN TRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held on June 2-4, 1982, 
for Scholarships open to boys under 16 on May l, 
namely one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £80 and 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists, 
Applications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


Tuition from 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


CHOLARSHIP omina ons are 
held twice annually in March and Jun 
The Scholarships are six in number four of £50, 
two of 30 guas, tenable for five years). 
For further particulars a 7 HEADMASTER, 
Beaumont College, Old Win 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 

tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
carrying from £50-£10, are offered. Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. Youno, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £80 to £45 a fans Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AY Examination will be held during 


the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value {60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 
may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 
(Founded 1811) 
Headmaster: Mr. ALLAN P. MoTTRaM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
LL.D. (Dublin). 
Four Entrance Scholarships, one 
of £60 and others of £40 and £80 per annum. 
Examination in June each year. 
Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for six Scholar- 

arying from {80 to £25, will be held on 

June 9 salto. 1932. e limit, 144 years on July 1, 

1932. Special Exhibitions each term for sons of 
Ch Apply P. Botton, M.A., Headmaster. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £80 to 
£30 a year) will be held each June. Applications 
for entrance forms and particulars should be made 
early in May to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 
Staffs. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. — Exam- 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College 
and Manufacturing Works are held annually in 
APRIL. For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


Continued on page 506 
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Topics and Events 


EXAMINATIONS IN WALES.—Some twenty years ago a book 
entitled Welsh Education in Sunlight and Shadow by Dr. Perrie 
Williams, swept a searchlight over the dark crannies of Welsh 
education. Its effect was to submit two plain, straightforward 
and highly important questions which called for urgent answer. 
The first was whether Wales was not mistaking information 
for culture and so raising examinations, certificates and degrees 
to a position in public regard which must have disastrous 
consequences. The second was whether the content of the 
plethora of examinations in Welsh secondary schools was not 
almost exclusively academic even on the scientific side. Since 
then the number of examinations, and their severity as a tax 
on the physical resources of youth, has been reduced and their 
content has been modified to accord with modern educational 
conceptions. Now Mr. Clement Davies, K.C., Member of 
Parliament for Montgomery, condemns the examination system 
roundly and asks whether it should not be abolished. It is a 
question which urgently demands an honest answer ; a question 
which has been discussed time and again in official memoranda 
and reports ; a question to which the professional associations 
of teachers will give a direct answer. On purely educational 
grounds the case for abolition is a strong one. The trouble is 
that we are not agreed on what is to be substituted for examina- 
tion. The ordinary consumer of goods applies the test of quality 
for price to the products of industry, but this is not a test which 
can be applied so easily to the products of the educational 
system. The fact is that the general public is incapable of 
estimating in this matter except by what it calls “ concrete 
results,” and the examination system provides these in the 
“ headline ’’ form which the man in the street loves. 


* * * 


LINKING UP TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SoUTH WALES.— 
A conference of representatives of authorities concerned with 
higher education in South Wales was held recently to consider 
problems dealt with, and suggestions made, in a report on Edu- 
cation and Industry in South Wales prepared by the Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education. It will be remembered 
that this report contained a most valuable survey of the rise 


and fali of the coal and allied industries in the area, indicated 
that South Wales had been too dependent on a small group 
of extractive industries and had not given sufficient attention 
to the development of important secondary industries. It 
suggested that a progressive and vigorous development of 
technical education should now be made, not only with a view 
to the preparation of a pool of technical skill for new industries, 
but also to set up a movement in the direction of the establish- 
ment of such industries. The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, who was in the chair, stressed the import- 
ance of co-operation between education authorities and trade 
and commerce. He said the problem was to reconcile the needs 
of one industrial or region with the statutory responsibilities 
of a variety of different educational bodies. The educational 
area should be coterminous with the industrial area and a 
common plan worked out. One speaker said that “ vested 
interests and small education authorities were playing the devil 
with things to-day.” When the parlous financial condition of 
some of the smaller Welsh local education authorities, the 
movement in favour of wider areas in the provision of technical 
education, and the many problems in the co-ordination of the 
education of the senior child are remembered, the rapidity of 
the march, during the last thirty years, from the independent 
school, through the School Board, to the wide educational area, 
is of some significance. 


FARRINGTONS’ ScHOOL.—On Thursday, June 30, Farringtons, 


| the public school for girls at Chislehurst, celebrated the twenty- 


first anniversary of its foundation. Founded in 1911 by a group 
of prominent Methodists, Farringtons has developed from its 
small beginning to its present place among the leading girls’ 
schools, and draws its girls from all the Free Churches and from 
the Church of England. Some dozen years after its foundation 
the original building, now East House, proved too small for the 
growing community, and a new school house and a second 
residential block—West House—were completed. These were 
formally opened on June 30, 1925, by Her Majesty the Queen, 
whose portrait hangs in the Hall, and whose visit is com- 
memorated in the “‘ Queen’s Court.” 
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| SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Corses. 


See also pages 452, 473, 497, and 505 


EIEE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 22). 


zom A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 


written) and peuran Peg ; history of the 
French language. 

FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. — 

of French literature: explications of 
modern French writers : introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French socialand political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 

Section B.— GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics : practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
com tion. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES, FRENCH. | GERMAN. | BOTH COURSES. 
12 weeks 230 frs. | 180 frs 850 

8 y» 200 ,, 150 ,, 300 ,, 

6 ” 170 ” 120 ” 250 ” 

4 ” 150 ” 110 ” 220 ” 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, k ecg af Wer lan e, literature, 
conversation, an tory, arranged at 
“l'Institut d’Etudes papa Ry Modernes"’ for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessoms per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


will be held at 
MALVERN, WORCESTERSHIRE, 


July 30— August 13 
FEES: £1 15s. one week: £3 5s. two weeks. 
COUNTRY, MORRIS, and SWORD DANCING 


The School has been planned to coincide with 
the Festival of the Birmingham Repertory 
Company. 


BEGINNERS ARE WELCOME ! 


The English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
Cecil S House 
2 Regent's Park Road, London, N.W. 1 


ELOCUTION, SPEECH-TRAINING, DRAMA 
A SHORT VACATION COURSE 
will be given by 
W. LEE-WEBSTER, L.R.A.M. 
A.R.C.M., at STRATFORD-UPO 


from 
Monday, August 22, to Saturday, August 27, 1932 
Classes in Voice-production, Speech, Verse-speaking, 
and Dramatic Play-production. 
Particulars : The SECRETARY, ‘‘ Lee-Webster Summer 
School,” 5 Park Row, Nottingham. 


iction), 
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THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 
By THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


I" interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appears on 
Sof the January, 1930, issue of The Journal 
ay Feki 


UNIVERSITÉ DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de français pour Étudiants 
Étrangers pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 

Cours sags r ues et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, érature, civilisation, et commerce 
français méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes. 

Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 

Pour r ements, s'adresser au Secrétaire : 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, y, Dijon, France. 


= OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


VACATION COURSE IN 
Education will be held from August 1 to 
August 27, 1932. It is open to both men and women 
and is not confined to members of the University. 
Graduates with seven years’ efficient and full time 
service as teachers in approved schools may be 
admitted to the Examination for the University 
Diploma in Education without further residence. 
fs std to Soar DIRECTOR OF TRAINING, 15 Norham 
Oxfor 


[FOR SALE; | 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, 
PARTNERSHIPS, &c. 


AKE DISTRICT. For Sale, fine 
house, without land. 20 bedrooms. Cheap. 

Freehold. Suitable for School.—Address No. 11,735, 
c/o Mr. W. Rice, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. 
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Just published 


LATIN 
FOR 
TODAY 


Edited by 


C. McEVOY, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master, Watford Grammar School 


xxxii + 327 pages, illustrated There are in all 103 illustrations % 
3S 6d. in LATIN FOR TODAY 


Latin for Today (First Year Course) represents a modification of the traditional 
method of teaching Latin. The course provides a thoroughly sound foundation for 
all types of students, and at the same time introduces valuable features which will 
bring the pupil, even at this early stage, into close relation with many aspects of Latin 
culture and civilization. : 

NOTE.—The material in LATIN FOR TODAY (First Year Course) has been subjected to the test of class 
experience. For nearly three years it has been in use in a be ers’ form of boys of eleven plus in a secondary 
school. The pupils had four ods a week in school with three periods of homework. At the end of one year 


they had accomplished more than a parallel form of equal ability had accomplished in two years by the traditional 
method, and this when both forms were judged by the current conventional tests. 


A prospectus of LATIN FoR Topay (First Year Course), containing complete contents, and two specimen lessons (with illustrations) 
will be forwarded on application. The publishers will be glad, too, to send a specimen copy of the book to Latin teachers who wish to 
examine it with a view to class adoption. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 


Abridged and Simplified from Prof. Breasted’s Ancient Times by 
W. HUGHES JONES 
_ (Education Officer, Royal Air Force) 
320 pages, with maps and nearly 200 illustrations 38. 


A Brief History of Ancient Times meets conditions in those schools whose lower middle form 
syllabus includes a course in ancient history. To a large extent the narrative is centred in the illustrations. 
Scripture History’s connexion with World History is established through picture and narrative. The 
sections on Greece and Rome prepare the pupil for the study of the classics. The book as a whole 
provides the indispensable foundation of a knowledge of ancient civilizations for boys and girls who 
have derived their culture from the Middle East, from Egypt and Babylonia, through Greece and Rome. 


Division of Material : Early Mankind in Europe (30 pages); Egypt (45 pages); Babylonia and 
Assyria (41 pages); Persia; Palestine (28 pages); Greece (94 pages); Rome (87 pages). 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications for a specimen copy of A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES from 
teachers who wish to examine the book with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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From JOHN MURRAY’S usr 


ENGLISH 


A FIRST COURSE IN PRECIS WRITING. By T. = 
Moles, B.A., B.Sc. Second Impression. 


By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 
THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH. A two years’ 


course for Junior Forms. In Two Parts. 1s. 6d. each 
A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 28. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18. gd. 
A SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 38. 6d. 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH PRACTICE. 


Third Revised Edition. 38. 6d. 
ENGLISH WORDS AND THEIR USES. 18. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 
By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 2s. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By E. E. 
Kitchener, M.A. Fourth Impression. 18. 9d. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BIOLOGY 


Fully Illustrated. 6s. 


By J. W. Stork, M.A., Charterhouse, and 
Prof. L. P. W. Renouf, B.A., University 


College, Cork. A course for pupils pre- 
paring for School Certificate Examinations. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


COURS MODERNE. By J. Ascher, B.A., and H. A. 
Hatfield, M.A. 38. 
FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
By C. L. A. Bonne, B-és-L., and S. Tindall, M.A. Second 
Impression. 2s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS EN CLASSE. By W. M. Poole, 
M.A. Part I, 1s. 6d. ; Complete, 38. 6d. 


UNE CINQUANTAINE DE MORCEAUX DE POESIE 


FRANCAISE. By A. E. Delepine. 18. 6d. 

FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By A. E. Orton, B.A., and 

L. G. Sach, M.A. Second Impression. 38. 6d. 
CLASSICS 


A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE. By G. A. Morrison, 
M.A., LL.D. A three or four years’ course. Part I, 
28. 6d. Part II, 3s. Part III, ready shortly. 


LIMEN. By C. F. Walters, M.A., and R. S. Conway, 
F.B.A., Litt.D. A First Latin Book. 48. 
A FIRST LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By A. C. 
Ainger, M.A. 38. 
DEIGMA. By C. F. Walters, M.A., and R. S. Conway, 
F.B.A., Litt.D. A First Greek Book. 48. 6d 


HISTORY 


EUROPE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE, 1494-1914. 
By S. Reed Brett, M.A. In Two Parts: 1494-1789 and 
1789-1914. $s. cach 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By B. M. Ryffel. 38. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By Netta 


Syrett. 28. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1789-1920. By Sir Richard 
Lodge, LL.D., and D. B. Horn, M.A. 78. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE, 1870-1920. By D. B. Horn, 
M.A. Supplement to “ Students’ Modern Europe.” 4s. 6d. 
THE GREATEST STORY IN THE WORLD. By H.G. 
Hutchinson, B.A. 3 volumes. 38. 6d. cach 
THE OLD WORLD STORY FOR YOUNG READERS. 
By H. G. Hutchinson, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Lynn 
Thorndike, Ph.D. 218. net 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


School Edition. 78. 6d. 


By Victor Cohen. A biographical history 
presenting the story of Enyland in the nine- 
teenth century from a new angle. With 
portraits. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY. By G. H. J. 
Adlam, M.A., B.Sc. Second Impression. 4s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc. 
68. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED 
STUDENTS. By A. Sutcliffe, M.A., B.Sc. 48. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. For Students of Hygiene 
and Housecraft. By C. M. Taylor, M.A. 38. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ BOOK. Experiments 
selected from “‘ The School Science Review.” Part I, 
Physics, 78. 6d. net. Part II, Chemistry and Biology, 
78. 6d. net 
PHYSICS. By W. J. R. Calvert. Vol. I, Mechanics, Heat . 
and Heat Engines, 3s. 6d. Vol. II, Sound, 3s. Vol. III, 
Light, 38. Vol. IV, Magnetism and Electricity, 4s. 


LIGHT. By V. T. Saunders, M.A. Second Impression. 6s. 


MATHEMATICS 


TEST PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. By W. Smith, B.Sc. 
In Two Parts. gd. each 
A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By T. C. Batten, B.Sc., and 
M. W. Brown, B.A. Part I, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Part II, 4s. 6d. With Answers, 58. SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
CATE EDITION, 5s. With Answers, §s. 6d. 


50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
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Reviews 


THE MEDITERRANEAN REGION 


The Geography of the Mediterranean Region: its Relation 
to Ancient History. By Prof. ELLEN C. SEMPLE. (21S. 
net. Constable.) 


Owing to a great diversity of coastal articulation and 
relief, the lands of the Mediterranean region comprise a 
succession of naturally defined areas, separated from each 
other by barriers of mountain, sea or desert, but in general 
fronting some marine inlet which gave the ancient inhabi- 
tants accessibility to the sea and opportunities for trade. 
These detached districts became the sites of strongly 
individualized states and federations in which culture 
developed and civilization flourished. In this volume the 
geographical features of these states are considered in 
relation to their influence on the lives and thoughts of 
the early inhabitants. 

The author has spent many years in travelling in the 
Mediterranean region, and has searched the works of 
classical writers for the geographical materials on which 
the descriptions in the present volume are mainly based. 
Dr. Semple has thus succeeded in producing a work of 
extraordinary interest and value, not only to the general 
reader, but particularly to students of geography, history, 
and classics. Every section of the book will fully repay 
the reader for the time spent in studying the text and in 
verifying the statements from the list of authorities given 
at the conclusion of each chapter. Here it is only possible 
to make a passing reference to the contents of a volume 
which contains such an enormous amount of information. 
As regards the physiographic history of the region it is 
pointed out that the main geographical features of the 
Mediterranean lands were so striking that they challenged 
the attention and stirred the imagination of the ancient 
peoples to formulate theories of their own to account for 
the various phenomena. In classical literature there are 
constant references to the flooding of river plains due to 
seasonal rainfall, to springs and subterranean rivers in the 
Karst districts, and to the destruction caused by earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions. 

For a long time, however, human activity was impeded 
by the barrier boundaries of the region such as dry, sandy 
deserts to the south and forested mountain ranges to the 
north. Traders sought out natural openings through the 
mountains in order to establish exchanges between areas 
of contrasted productions. With regard to these mountain 
gaps, what could be more interesting to a modern reader 
than to trace the history of them through the changing 
centuries. Among many examples may be mentioned the 
Pear Tree Pass near Mount Ocra in the Julian Alps. Pliny 
relates a tradition that the Argonauts carried the ship 
Argo on men’s shoulders from Nauportus on the Save to 
the coast of the Adriatic. Over the same pass, in later 
centuries, came traders from Samland on the Baltic coast 
bringing amber to be sold in the markets of Italy and 
Greece. By the same route barbarian hordes from the 
plains of the Danube invaded Northern Italy and Roman 
armies marched to defend the frontiers of the Empire 
(now a railway crosses the pass and connects Laibach with 
Trieste). 

After describing, in Part III, the distribution of forests, 
grassland, and cultivated areas as well as the early attempts 
at irrigation of dry lands and reclamation of marsh lands, 
the author writes a fascinating chapter on ancient Medi- 
terranean pleasure gardens. The climatic conditions of 
the region favoured the spread of ornamental gardens 
wherever springs of water were found. In their public 
parks the democratic Greeks developed their national 
talent for landscape gardening. In the chapter which 
follows, it is shown that the climatic conditions also perhaps 
account for the various cults connected with gods of 
rainfall and tillage ; many shrines and altars were estab- 


lished on hill tops; these peaks were often covered with 
clouds and so the misty hills seemed to rise like islands 
amid the semi-arid lands around them. 

The last section of the book deals specially with the 
geographic conditions of navigation, the pirate coasts of 
the Mediterranean Sea, the development of trade and 
industry as well as the spread of colonies and culture 
throughout the region. 

In order to follow the numerous references to places in 
the various chapters, the reader will require to have at 
hand not only a classical atlas but also a modern atlas 
containing orographical and political maps. The fourteen 
maps, which accompany the text, are only intended to 
illustrate particular points which occur in the course of the 
descriptions. 


CHRISTIANITY AS A WORLD FORCE 


Christianity. By Dr. E. BEVAN. (2s. 6d. net. Butter- 
worth.) 

Both editors and publishers are to be congratulated on 
having secured the services of so distinguished a scholar 
as Dr. Edwyn Bevan to write this volume. It required 
special equipment for its successful completion, which 
very few scholars possess. To have attempted to sketch 
in outline the story of Christianity as a force in the world, 
and to illustrate the value of its contribution and the 
significance it has in the world to-day, in the compass of 
some 255 pages—this is a task which might well daunt 
the bravest. Dr. Bevan has been completely successful. 
He handles the subject with an easy mastery, and singles 
out the all-important aspects for comment, which is 
constantly illuminating and never jejune. 

The subject is surveyed in eleven chapters, dealing with 
Origins, The Church amongst the -Gentiles, The Pagan 
World and the Church, Internal Consolidation during 
First Three Centuries, Controversies and Councils, The 
Christian Empire, The Middle Ages, The Reformation, 
From the Reformation to the French Revolution, From 
the French Revolution to the Present Day, The Situation 
To-day. 

One or two quotations will illustrate the quality of 
Dr. Bevan’s work: “ Nineteen hundred years ago all the 
countries round the Mediterranean were subject to the 
Roman Caesar, and a great variety of religions had come 
to be included in the sphere of one government. The pre- 
dominant culture of the Roman Empire was Greek : higher 
education everywhere in the Eastern provinces meant 
familiarity with Greek literature; Syrians and Egyptians 
ambitious of literary fame wrote in Greek; in Rome itself 
Greek was the language of a great part of the population, 
descendants of Greek immigrants and Greek slaves.” 
Latin was, of course, the language of Roman Africa and 
the Western provinces. 

The chapter on Origins is a lucid sketch of the position 
and character of religion in the Empire—and the easy 
tolerance which every religion showed for others is rightly 
pointed out, but there was one exception—the religion 
of the Jews. “The Jews were now everywhere, a people 
to whom their numbers alone would have given importance. 
The Roman Empire was Jewish to a greater degree than 
the United States to-day. The Jews stood firm in their 
refusal to worship any Power except the One God who had 
created Heaven and earth, the God who had chosen Israel 
as His peculiar people.” 

In the final chapter Dr. Bevan discusses the prospects 
of Christianity in the world to-day. This is full of acute 
and suggestive comment. ‘ It would be the surest indi- 
cation of a proximate desertion of Christianity if, when we 
looked at the men who are acknowledged to stand high in 
the understanding of modern thought and modern science, 
we discovered no Christians amongst them. We should 
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then be able to assert, with facts to confirm our assertion, 
that belief in Christianity was incompatible with modern 
knowledge. What, however, we do see, when we look, is 
something quite different. Some forms of Christianity it 
would be difficult to find amongst those of the first rank, 


as philosophers and scientists—the ‘ Fundamentalism’ 
which believes that the early chapters of Genesis are literal 
history.” 

This is emphatically a book to possess and read. It 
is a masterly sketch, and full of good things. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


Landmarks in the History of Education. The Practical Parts of 
Lancaster's “ Improvements” and Bell’s “ Experiment.” 
Edited by D. SALMON. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The two preceding volumes in this series were recently reviewed 

in these columns under the heading ‘‘ Two Great Victorians ” 
—M. Arnold and Herbert Spencer. Bell and Lancaster were 
born too soon to be Victorians, and they were born too *‘ short ” 
to be great. Nevertheless, their work, in its time and place, 
was one of the “landmarks ” which this series is meant to 
include. They headed a movement which, only thirty-two 
years after Lancaster’s death, eventuated in parliamentary 
provision for ‘*‘ a school place for every child in the land.” For 
the planning and execution of this book, there could be no 
doubt upon whom the general editor’s choice would fall. If 
Mr. Salmon’s services could be secured, he was the obvious and 
indeed inevitable person to undertake the work, for he probably 
knows all that can be known at this time of day about Lancaster 
and Bell and the monitorial system. His introduction, amounting 
to fifty pages, has given him an opportunity of revising his 
already published work on the same subject. No teacher will 
now resort to Lancaster and Bell, either for intellectual stimulus 
or for moral uplift, but they figure in our educational history, 
and in that sense they are worthy of the labour which Mr. Salmon 
has bestowed upon them. 


The Child at Home: his Occupations and First Lessons. 
Nancy Catty. (3s. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
This book should be in the hands of the untrained teachers of 
infant classes, of whom there are so many in rural schools. It 
will also be found useful by nursery governesses and those parents 
who give their children their first lessons at home. It is simple 
and practical, and thoroughly up to date. 


Education for Empire Settlement : a Study of Juvenile Migration. 
By Dr. A. G. SCHOLES. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This is the latest of ‘‘ The Imperial Studies Monographs,” 
issued by the Royal Empire Society. The topic of juvenile 
migration is a suitable one for inclusion in a series, the authors 
of which must not be over 30 years of age, and it is treated in 
a fresh, as well as scholarly, manner. Part I traces the history 
of juvenile migration up to 1914; Part II deals with recent 
developments in Canada, Australia, and South Africa; and 
Part III discusses various social aspects of the problem. The 
last chapter shows in considerable detail the paucity of suitable 
training for life overseas given in English schools, and stresses 
as the main cause the indifference of both school authorities 
and parents, especially of the latter. 


Young Minds at Work: Vignettes of Learning and Teaching 
presented in Dialogue Form. By W. E. Urwick. (4s. ôd. 
net. Bell.) 

This little book attempts to bridge the gulf between the 
theory and practice of teaching, and to illustrate pyschological 
principles from class-room procedure. The dialogue form is 
rather irritating, but the author uses it because he believes in 
the method of “deriving principle directly from observation and 
practice.” The dialogues all concern the work of a class of boys 
aged 11 to 13, and will therefore be of special interest to teachers 
in the new senior schools. The main subjects of the curriculum 
are dealt with in turn, and are treated with vigour and even 
originality. 

Education in Denmark: the Intellectual Basis of a Democratic 
Commonwealth. Edited by A. Boje, E. J. Borup, H. 
RUIZEBECK. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press. Copen- 
hagen and Oslo: John Martin.) 

This book gives a comprehensive view of Danish popular 
education and its development during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. It deals not only with the elementary and 
secondary schools, but also with adult schools, child welfare, 
associations for young people, libraries, and broadcasting, and 
there is an interesting appendix by a senior official of the Danish 
Ministry of Education on the relation between the State and 


By 


the schools. The topics are treated historically as well as 
descriptively, and a lofty idealism and enthusiasm is evident 
in many of the chapters, each of which is contributed by an 
expert worker in his own field. English educationists know 
little about Danish schools (except the Folk High Schools, which 
have touched the imaginations of many), and this book, with 
its broad treatment of the whole educational system, will do 
much to spread interest in the subject. 


(1) Public Schools : Their Failure and Their Reform. By L. B. 
PEKIN. (7s.6d. The Hogarth Press.) 
(2) Musings of an Old Schoolmaster. By T. STEELE. 
The Sylvan Press; Oxford University Press.) 
The English public schools, whatever their merits and de- 
merits, do at any rate continue to provide a topic of lively con- 
troversy. A good deal of the adverse criticism levelled against 
them is born of ignorance married to jealousy. This cannot be 
said, however, of the two books before us. Both of them are 
written by men who in their respective ways speak from know- 
ledge and experience. But how different their voices! It is 
not only that Mr. Steele muses genially, whilst Mr Pekin sits up 
to it grimly. Their differences go deeper, because for the most 
part their opinions are diametrically opposed. It offends 
Mr. Pekin to the soul that a boy who annoys a master or another 
senior boy may be bent over a chair and whipped; whereas 
Mr. Steele relates one jolly anecdote after another to prove that 
the bent boy is none the worse, and perhaps all the better, for 
his trouncing. Mr. Steele’s is an extremely interesting book, 
containing many a wise observation, as well as many a good 
story; but it is a book that accepts the status quo and does not 
call for reform. Mr. Pekin is far too serious to devote his pages 
to good stories. He writes with stern conviction about school 
punishments, prefects and fagging, athletics, culture and spiritual 
life, sex and co-education, curricula, and personal freedom, and 
on every one of these heads he condemns the schools in question. 
Meantime, the average British citizen, who was not educated at 
a public school, looks on rather unconcernedly. He does not 
object to the public schools as such ; but he is satisfied that the 
municipal day schools are also becoming a power in the land, 
that the old monopolies of the public schools are gone or are 
going, and that these changes are the surest guarantee of reform. 
And all that writers like Mr. Pekin can do to hasten reform is 
well worth while. 


The Inglis Lecture, 1932. Realism in American Education. 
By W. S. LEARNED. (6s. net. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Secondary School Administration. By J. B. Epmoxson, Prof. 
J. RoEMER, F. L. Bacon. (12s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Der Ideale Lehrer nach der Auffassung der Schiller : Eine experi- 
mentelle Untersuchung. By Dr. M. KEILHACKER. (Geheftet, 
3m. Kartoniert, 3.40m. Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder.) 

A History of Bedford High School. Edited by Dr. K. M. Westa- 
WAY. (7s. 6d. net. Bedford: Hockliffe.) 

Education in Lancashive: Compiled under the Direction of 
the 1932 (St. Anne’s) Conference Committee of the National 
Association of Head Teachers. (3s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

College Teaching : its Rationale. By Dr. T. H. Eaton. Edited 
by A. K. GETMAN. (15s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. 
London: Chapman & Hall.) 

Lives in the Making: Aims and Ways of Character Building. 
By Dr. H. NEuMANN. (8s. 6d. Appleton.) 

University of California. Publications in Education. Vol. VI. 
No. 6. Factors Relating to the Establishment and Mainten- 
ance of Junior Colleges, with spectal Reference to California. 
(Berkeley, California : University of California Press.) 

Berkeley’s American Sojourn. By Dr. B. Rand. ($2.00. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press.) 

The Educational Crisis in Sweden in the Light of American Experi- 
ence. By CHRISTINA S. VON HOLSTEIN BOGOSLOVOSKY. 
(22s. net. New York : Columbia University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 


(5s. net. 
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Ten Modern Stories. 
(1s. 3d. Nelson.) 
This little book is uniform with the other collections of short 
Stories published by Messrs. Nelson in their “ Teaching of 
nglish ” series. The stories are fairly representative, illus- 
trating the writings of J. M. Allison (‘‘ Mr. Franklyn’s Adven- 
ture ”), G. K. Chesterton (‘‘ The Song of the Flying Fish’’), 
Naomi Mitchison (“ The Highbrow "'), A. E. Coppard (“ Willie 
Waugh ’’), Mary Webb (‘ Over the Hills and Far Away”), 
John Russell (“ The Lost God ”), H. M. Tomlinson (“ The Extra 
Hand ”), Stacy Aumonier (“ A Man of Letters ”), Lord Dunsany 
(“ A Daughter of Rameses ”’), and Katherine Mansfield (“ Bank 
Holiday ”). Chosen primarily for older boys and girls at school 
(for whom is provided at the end some suggestions for discussion 


and composition) the collection will also appeal to the general 
reader. 


Alpha of the Plough. Third Series. Chosen by the Author. 
(1s. 4d. Dent.) 

_ Mr. A. G. Gardiner is always worth reading, and his sketches 
in the Stay, under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Alpha of the Plough,” 
were always eagerly awaited by many readers. We welcome, 
therefore, their publication in Dent’s ‘‘ King’s Treasuries ” 
Series, and can assure possible purchasers that the modest 
investment of Is. 4d. will bring them much entertainment and 
edification. 


Two Soldiers and a Lady. By H. S. Rep. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The period of this story is the seventeenth century just before 
the Restoration, and the scene is laid in the country round 
Bournemouth. The main characters are three in number, 
Frances Lattmere, a lady with Cavalier sympathies; Miles 
Borlace, a minor Commonwealth officer, in possession of a secret 
paper taken from a dying Cavalier agent, brother of Frances, 
and Lieut.-Col. George Tregonwell, a Commonwealth officer of 
high rank, in love with Frances. Readers who expect an exciting 
Story will be disappointed. Miss Reid concentrates more on the 
thoughts of her characters than on their movements, and in 
consequence the action is very scant. Those, however, to whom 
good writing and atmosphere are worth more than exciting 
pra will appreciate the reading of ‘‘ Two Soldiers and a 

y. 


(1) Modern Short Plays. Third Series. By M. MALLESON, 
“ SaK1 ” (H. H. Munro), Dorotuy U. RatcuirreE, E. DANE, 
H. BricuHouset, F. SLAaADEN-SMITH, and M. BARING. 
(2) Modern Literary Essays. By R. L. STEVENSON, A. C. 
BrapLEY, A. BIRRELL, Lorp Dunsany, J. B. PRIESTLEY, 
R. W. CHuarman, R. Lynp, P. GuUEDALLA, J. FREEMAN, 
J. DRINKWATER, and A. BENNETT. (2s. each. University 
of London Press.) 

Here are two further additions to the ‘‘ Treasuries of Modern 
Prose,” selected by H. A. Treble. The volumes are attractive 
in appearance and well printed, and are cheap at the price. The 
plays contained in (1) are “ A Man of Ideas ” “ Karl Ludwig’s 
Window,” “ Mary of Scotland in Wensleydale,” ‘‘ When the 
Whirlwind Blows,’’ ‘‘ The Oak Settle,” ‘‘ The Golden Fisherman,” 
and “ King Alfred and the Neat-Herd.’’ In the readable col- 
lection of literary essays Lord Dunsany has a very provocative 
one on the deterioration of the English language, and Robert 
Lynd an interesting one on Samuel Johnson as conversationalist. 


A Galsworthy Octave. Edited by R. W. Finn. (2s. Heinemann.) 

English Idioms for Foreign Students. By A. J. WORRALL. (zs. 
Longmans.) 

Selections from De Quincey. Edited by A. H. R. Batt. Bunyan. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. Part I. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by C. Davies and Dr. Constance DAVIES. 
Selections from Swift. Edited by G. A. TYRRELL. (2s. 6d. 
each. Ginn. 

Records and Songs of Saxon Times. 

G. F. GoLpING. (2s. Bell.) 

Pupils’ Pronunciation Primer. By G. N. TRENITE. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Fifty Précis Exercises: for Matriculation and School Certificate. 
Arranged by H. A. TREBLE. (rs. 3d. University of London 
Press.) 

Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. 
Pupil’s Book III. (Limp, 2s. 
versity of London Press.) 

The English Apprentice: a Grammar and Composition Course 
for Lower and Middle Forms. By W. KFrr. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 


Collected and Edited by J. HAMPDEN. 


Translated and Annotated 


(8d. net. 


Senior Series. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. Uni- 


English Composition for Junior Classes. Book IIT. By KATE 
and E. J. S. Lay. (Paper, 8d. Limp Cloth, 11d. Mac- 
miillan.) 

Essays of the Year (1929-30). Essays of the Year (1930-31). 
(5s. net each. Argonaut Press.) 

Introductory Reading Practice. Series A. Bunny Sees the World. 
A Day at the Zoo. (4d. each. Nelson.) 

English Composition. By H. HOTHERSALL. (2s. Bell.) 


The New Age Poetry Books. Edited by A. J. NEwmMan and 
P. SHERLOCK. (Book I, 6d. Book II, od. Book III, ts. 
Longmans.) 

One meritorious feature of this collection of poetry for children 
is the running commentary between the pieces linking them 
together in a loose grouping, and, what is of more importance, 
constantly suggesting other poems on similar subjects to be 
read in connexion with these. The small volumes are prettily 
bound and the tiny black-and-white illustrations add to their 
attractiveness. 


Earlier English Drama: from Robin Hood to Everyman. Edited 
and Arranged for Acting by F. J. TicKNER. Annotated 
by H. OSBORNE. (3s. 6d. Nelson. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

It is well within the last half century that to ordinary students 
of English literature the Mysteries and Moralities, which paved 
the way for the Elizabethan drama, were little more than mere 
names. But for many reasons—the allusions to these plays by 
Shakespeare and others, and their own intrinsic and antiquarian 
interest—it is desirable that that highly important phase of 
English drama should be known. Naturally these very early 
plays were studied first in some of our universities; but for a 
considerable time they have been introduced into schools also. 
Even before their study in schools was begun we have seen 
children enthralled by a performance of ‘‘ Everyman,” when the 
moving story, ungarnished by any meretricious stage effects, 
made a deep impression on even the youngest members of the 
audience. And if tragedy were there the dominant note, the 
element of comedy in “ Noah’s Ark ” (The Flood) was likewise 
keenly appreciated. But things have moved on till now we 
find “ Earlier English Drama ” prescribed as one of the “set 
books ” by London University for the General School and Matri- 
culation examinations. That fact alone should ensure a large 
sale of Mr. Tickner’s selection of these plays, and his summaries 
and notes will be found of great use by candidates. Dramatic 
societies also, who may be induced to attempt private, or semi- 
private, performances of some of these quaint plays will find 
Mr. Tickner’s and Mr. Osborne’s hints on their staging very 
helpful. 


Troilus and Cressida. Edited by Prof. R. M.SmitH. (3s. Heath.) 

This is an edition for the student of a play which has been 
classified at various times as tragedy, comedy and history, 
though most successfully acted as a comedy, said to be, after 
Hamlet, the most difficult to interpret of Shakespeare’s plays. 
The present editor maintains that, in spite of its loose structure, 
it possesses a carefully worked-out thematic and atmospheric 
unity. The volume is provided with a generous Introduction, 
a Glossary, Bibliography, and very full notes, as well as with 
excerpts from Caxton’s “ Recuyell,’’ the probable source of the 


story. 


The Essential Shakespeare: a Biographical Adventure. By J.D. 
WILSON. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Selections from Wordsworth. Edited with Notes and an Intro- 
duction by P. Wayne. Selections from the Poems of Shelley. 
Edited by Prof. V. DE S. PINTO. (2s. 6d. each. Ginn.) 

The Heart of Scott's Poetry. Selected by J. H. Hotmes. (6s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Julius Caesar. Edited by J. HAMPDEN. 
(10d. Nelson.) 

The Art of Mime: its History and Technique in Education and 
the Theatre. By IRENE MAawer. (78. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Old Rhymes and New: Chosen for Use in Schools. First and 
Second Series. By W. DE LA MARE. (is. 6d. each. Con- 
stable.) 

The Brodie Books. No. 85. The School for Scandal : a Comedy. 
By R. B. SHERIDAN. No. 86. She Stoops to Conquer, 
or The Mistakes of a Night: a Comedy. By O. GOLDSMITH. 
(Manilla Wrappers, 3d. each. Double Brodine Cloth, 5d. 
each. Brodie.) 
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A History of Sweden. By Prof. A. A. STOMBERG. (40s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The professor of the Scandinavian languages and literature 
in the University of Minnesota here presents us with a full and 
scholarly sketch of Swedish history. It is based on an extensive 
knowledge of both primary and secondary Scandinavian sources. 
It lays special stress on the contributions to Swedish civilization 
made by the kings on the one hand and by the bonder, or small 
peasant-proprietors, on the other hand. Prof. Stomberg tells 


a romantic and varied story excellently well. i 


Ten Years of Tyranny in Italy. By P. NENNI. Translated by 
ANNE STEELE. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This work, originally written in French, under the title 
‘Guerre Civile en Italie,” is from the pen of an Italian exile, 
a prominent enemy of the Fascist régime. It is therefore political 
rather than historical in its nature, propagandist rather than 
scientific in its tone and temper. It underestimates the 
syndicalist and anarchic horror from which Mussolini saved 
Italy ; it minimizes the incompetence and pusillanimity of the 
miscalled government which he superseded; it fails to appre- 
ciate the beneficent work that he has accomplished in restoring 
order and prosperity to a country that was rapidly being ruined 
by revolutionaries. 


The England of Queen Anne. 
(3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

An attractive reprint of the masterly and fascinating opening 

chapter of Prof. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Blenheim.” It recalls in many 

ways the famous third chapter of Macaulay’s “' History of 
England,” which describes the England of a generation earlier. 


A Textbook of Modern English History. By G. W. SOUTHGATE. 
Section I. 1422-1603. (2s. 3d.) Section II. 1603-1783. 
Section III. 1783-1930. (3s. 6d. each. Dent.) 

A reprint—carefully revised, somewhat enlarged, and divided 
into three sections, instead of into two “ books ” — of Mr. 
Southgate’s excellent manual of ‘‘ Modern English History ”’ 
as originally published in 1929. 


Pages from the Past: a Review of History from Contemporary 
Sources. Compiled by M. IRENE LUKE and E. F. P. SHaw. 
Book I. The Near East (2000 B.c.—500 B.C.). Book II. 
The Mediterranean World (500 B.c.-A.D. 500). Greece. 
(2s. 6d. each vol. Pitman.) 

An interesting attempt to apply the source-method to the 
teaching of world-history. The first volume centres round 
Jewish history, and it provides many passages illustrative of 
life and thought in the pre-Christian East. The second volume 
relates to the period of the transition from classical paganism 
to medieval Christendom. Neither volume would be of the 
slightest use as a textbook; but both would serve as store- 
houses of illustrative extracts. 


Oxford Class Book of History. Junior Series. By KATHARINE W. 
LATHAM. Book IIB. Heroes and Herotnes of Rome. Book 
IIIa. Saints and Kings. Book IIIB. Stories of the Middle 
Ages. (Paper, 9d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Lucidly written and excellently illustrated textbooks for 
young children. 


The Nineteenth Century : a Biographical History. By V. CoHEN. 
(7s. 6d. Specially Bound Edition, 8s. 6d. net. Murray.) 
Mr. Cohen's idea is a novel and ingenious one. He aims at 
covering the history of nineteenth century England—not 
Europe or the world, as his title might seem to imply—by 
means of a dozen biographies. He succeeds in dealing with most 
of the great social and economic movements of the period in 
the course of his studies of Cobbett, Owen, Shaftesbury, and 
Cobden. He also touches on education, religion, colonization, 
and science. But, alas, apart from Ireland, Canada, and South 
Africa, the great political movements of the century are almost 
completely ignored. No great statesman is included. 


Economic Development in the Nineteenth Century: France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States. By the late Prof. 
L. C. A. KNOWLES. (12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

This important and original book by the late Prof. Lilian 
Knowles consists of lectures which she delivered, shortly before 
her lamented death, at the London School of Economics. It 
is a sequel to her work on the economic development of Great 
Britain during the nineteenth century. It is particularly 
valuable for its treatment of the period subsequent to 1870 


By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. 


when, as Mrs. Knowles says, ‘the whole world became one 
area for economic purposes.” The detailed study of the various 
tariffs imposed by the four countries under review should be 
extremely useful for present-day politicians. 
Historical Association Leaflet, No. 87. Owain Glyn Dir (Owen 
Glendower). By Prof. J. E. Lroyp. (ıs. net. Bell.) 

A masterly little biographical and historical sketch by the 

greatest living authority on medieval Welsh history. 


England in the Eighteenth Century. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. 
(4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Unless we are much mistaken, Prof. Mowat has sought in 
this book to reach, not only the regular student and teacher of 
history, but also those many members of the educated public 
who, though never perhaps having passed an examination in 
history since their school days, are yet more interested in history 
than in any other class of literature. If so, the author has 
certainly succeeded in achieving his aim. There is no period of 
our history more interesting to the general reader than the 
eighteenth century. It is far enough in the past to be treated in 
the detached manner of the impartial historian, but near enough 
to the present to be capable of throwing direct light on the 
problems of the present. The author gives good reasons for 
adding to the list of books on the period, and among them is the 
fact that on many questions he has come to conclusions different 
from those which have been commonly accepted by previous 
writers of repute. Each of the twenty-one chapters deals with 
a definite side or aspect of the life of the eighteenth century, 
and no important aspect seems to have been omitted, except 
that we of this journal should naturally have been glad of a 
chapter on education in that century. We heartily agree with 
Prof. Mowat that history has often been made a breeder of 
prejudice and a misleader of mankind ; but that an intelligent 
reading of the past ought to make people modest, tolerant, and 
broadminded. This book will help towards such an intelligent 
reading of the past. It is entirely in line with the present 
Seni oa movement in favour of honestly written school 

istories. 


Makers of Scotland. By M. C. S. MoncrigeFF. Book I. Earliest 
Times to 1093. Book II. 1093-1603. (2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

These two “ books,” which can be procured either separ- 
ately or bound in one convenient volume, are readers intended 
for children about 10 years old. They provide an interesting 
biographical supplement to Scottish history, and they are 
accompanied by a wealth of attractive illustrations. Many 
people a good deal over 10 years of age will be fascinated by 
these well-told tales. ° 


Scotland and the Modern World. By Dr. G. P. Insua. 
Johnston.) 
A Picture-Book of British History. Compiled by S. C. ROBERTS. 


(2s. od. 


Vol. III. 1688-1901. (8s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 
Histories. By L. Housman and C. H. K. MARTEN. Book IV. 


Stories of the Modern World. (2s. 3d. Oxford : Blackwell.) 
Problems of Peace. Sixth Series. Lectures delivered at the Geneva 


Institute of International Relations, August, 1931. By 
H. J. Lasxı, A. E. ZIMMERN, and others. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B.c. By Dr. M. 


Cary. (15s. net. Methuen.) 


Class-Books of Ancient and Modern History : for Junior Schools. 
Book III. Romans to the Normans. By E. J. S. Lay. 
(Paper, 1s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


The Age of Change. By H. T. Evans. (2s. 6d. Cardiff and 
Wrexham : Educational Publishing Co:) 


History : Senior Course. Book I. The Growth of the British 
Commonwealth. By Extsa NUNN. (2s. 6d.) Book II. 
Ancient Civilizations. By K.M.Gapp. (2s. 9d.) Book III. 
Pioneers in Religion and Science. By Dr. CATHERINE B. 
FirtH. (38.) Book IV. Liberty in Europe and Britain. 
By A. F. TITTERTON and Dr. CATHERINE B. FIRTH. (3s.) 
Teachers’ Books I, II, III and IV. (2s. 6d. each. Ginn.) ` 


The Administration of Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbon (1834-61). 
By Prof. K. N. V. Sastri. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Outlines of English Economic History. By Dr. K. Derry. 

(4s. 6d. Bell.) 
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The Empire Geographies for Junior Schools. By E. J. S. Lay. 
Book I. Treasures from Land and Sea. (1s. 3d.) Book II. 
Life in Canada and Australasia. (1s.6d. Macmillan.) 

For elementary schools and the junior forms of secondary 
schools, these books provide an excellent course of study in 
Empire geography. In the lands of the Empire are found not 
only varieties of climate and production, but also striking 
contrasts of human activities. All these features are dealt 
with regionally, and carefully selected illustrations form the 
basis of the descriptions. 


Great Navigators and Discoverers. By J. A. BRENDON. Reprint. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

In the preparation of this book, the aim of the author has 
been (1) to set out the stories of twenty-four representative 
sailors whose exploits range from the time of Hanno, the Car- 
thaginian, to Sir John Franklin (a period of more than 2,300 
years), and (2) to show how the peoples of Europe made them- 
selves masters of the Seven Seas. For the ordinary reader the 
descriptions will be of considerable interest, and for pupils 
in secondary schools the various chapters will provide useful 
reading lessons for both history and geography classes. Reprints 
of old maps and pictures provide a very instructive series of 
illustrations. 


(1) Europe. By T. PicKiEes. (3s. 6d. Dent.) 

(2) Europe: a Geography Note-Book. By S. J. B. WHyYBRow. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 

(3) The Peoples of the World. Vol. IV. The Lands of Eastern 
Peoples. By E. J. G. BRADForRD and F. G. Moss. (ıs. od. 
Harrap.) 

(1) This well-illustrated textbook on Europe is intended 
primarily for pupils who are preparing the School Certificate 
examinations. After a chapter of introductory studies to the 
Continent, the political state is taken as the unit of treatment ; 
each state is described with reference to its history, natural 
divisions and occupations of the people. (2) On the left-hand 
page of this Note-Book one or two clearly-drawn sketch maps 
of important areas are printed ; on the page opposite the maps 
is a concise account of the areas shown with questions and 


exercises under each description. (3) The Lands of Eastern 
Peoples conforms to the other volumes in this attractive 
series of geographies. Each country of Asia is described, with 
particular reference to its economic products and the mode of 
life of its inhabitants. Numerous exercises are provided at the 
end of each chapter and well-chosen pictures illustrate the text. 


A Handbook for Geography Teachers. Edited by D. M. FoRSAITH. 
(4s. Methuen.) 

The compilation of this useful handbook was undertaken by 
the lecturer in geography at the Goldsmith’s College, S.E., in 
connexion with an exhibition of geography work held in the 
College Hall last May. Miss Forsaith has been very successful 
in the preparation of a book that will be particularly helpful 
to teachers in secondary and primary schools. Syllabuses in 
geography for elementary schools of all types are discussed, and 
lists of books, carefully classified and annotated, form an 
important section of the work. There are also sections on maps, 
pictures, lantern slides, films and apparatus ; school journeys, 
regional survey and local geography are included with other 
interesting subjects. 

A Geography of Everyday Things. By Viscount SANDON and 
FLORENCE E. West. Book I. The Bedroom. Book IT. 
The Sitting-room and Dining-room. Book III. The Kitchen 
and Store-Cupboard. (1s. 6d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Southern Europe: a Regional and Economic Geography of the 
Mediterranean Lands (Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Albania, and Switzerland). By Dr. MARION I. NEWBIGIN. 
(15s. net. Methuen.) 

One-Inch Ordnance Survey Maps, showing Physical Features 


only. Tavistock and Okehampton. Plymouth. (Flat and 
Unmounted, 2s. net each. Southampton: Ordnance 
Survey Office.) 

Practical Exercises in Geography. The British Isles. By S. T. 


Lewis and S. H. McGrapy. (ts. Bell.) 
The Great Age of Discovery. Edited by A. P. NEWTON. 
net. University of London Press.) 


(15s. 


MATHEMATICS 


Simplified Algebra. By H. McKay. Books I-III. (Pupils’, 
Is. 6d. each. Teachers’, 2s. 6d. net each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Many subjects could be simplified if all the difficulties were 
omitted, and the pupil is not likely to learn from these books 
what algebra is for or, to mention one item, what is the origin 
and meaning of directed number. But these are admittedly 
difficulties ; and if the object of the pupil is to pass examinations 
then he may use these volumes with profit. The teacher will 
however have his work cut out to make them interesting. 


A Junior Arithmetic. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 

This book provides material for the early stages of a secondary 
school course, commencing with a revision course on the reduc- 
tion of compound quantities and ending with chapters on per- 
centage and the mensuration of the circle. There is compara- 
tively little text, and it is a defect in the book that the same type 
is used for text that is used for exercises on the text. Conse- 
quently it is not easy to see where text ends and exercise begins. 
But the compensating advantage is that the exercises are in 
large, clear type. The teacher will have to supply most of the 
exposition, and most competent teachers will prefer to do so in 
teaching the elements. He will find pleasantly varied examples, 
but he may not find them sufficiently numerous for the inaccurate 
pupil who requires plenty of drill, but does not like doing the 
same set of examples twice. 


By A. E. TWEEDY. Without Answers. 


Geometry for Senior Schools. By W. JOHNSON. Parts I-III. 
(1s. each. Oxford University Press.) 

In the first lesson we read “ Fig. 2 is another straight line. 
It runs straight up and down the page and is called a vertical 
line.” Evidently, the teacher’s help is required if this book is 
to be used correctly. But this extract is not fair to the book as 
a whole, which gives a succession of drawing exercises from which 


the pupil may make, with guidance, a certain number of empirical 
deductions. Practically no formal reasoning is included, but 
here are plenty of interesting practical diagrams. 


Graduated Exercises in Elementary Mathematics. 
Colonel E. N. MozLey. (Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 
Edition, 1s. 3d. Bell.) 

This is the work of an amateur, the author having taken to 
teaching in a preparatory school comparatively late in life. 
Consequently it has an attractive air of freshness and even 
enthusiasm. The author has rediscovered for himself many 
truths about the teaching of elementary mathematics, truths 
which the jaded professional may have come to regard as truisms 
and therefore neglected. By reading the teachers’ portions of 
this book he will be freshly reminded of their eternal importance. 
The exercises for the pupils are unusual in that one or two 
questions are included of almost every possible type of question 
likely to be set in School Certificate or Public School Entrance 
Scholarship papers. The author thus lays himself open to the 
charge of having produced a “‘ cram ” book, but all he has really 
done is to put into a compact form a quick revision course suit- 
able for use by any teacher who knows what he wants to teach. 
The book is not free from faults and we have no hesitation in 
condemning the ‘‘ model ” given of a proof of a trigonometrical 
identity as being in bad style, whether judged by professional 
or amateur standards. 


By Lieut.- 
Pupils’ 


Brown’s Mental Arithmetic Tests for Group Work in Infant 


Schools. Arranged by MuRIELLE I. BarNetTT. Packet I. 
Addition. Packet II. Subtraction. Packet III. Multi- 
plication. Packet IV. Division. Packet V. Miscellaneous. 


(1s. 3d. per packet. Brown.) 


A First and Second Course in Arithmetic. Examples. By W.G. 
BORCHARDT. (3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
Advanced Algebra. Vol. I. By C. V. DURELL. (4s. Bell.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Renard à la Cour du Roi: Being Part II of ‘‘ Le Roman de 
Renard.” By L. CHauveau. Edited by ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Miss Clarke continues her edition of Chauveau’s ‘‘ Roman de 
Renard,” which makes excellent reading for young children. 
They will appreciate the illustrations. There are exercises at 
the end of each section and a complete vocabulary. 


Exercices de Compréhension de Poésie Frangaise, de Lecture et 
de Conversation. By J. D. BERBIERS. (18. 6d. Bell.) 

This book is intended for direct method students who are 
studying French poetry. Instead of being asked to translate 
the forty-nine representative poems included, the pupils have 
to answer certain questions in French which are given at the 
end of each poem. There are also thirty pieces of prose for which 
exercises are given. Mr. Berbiers has already written a similar 
book on translation lines. 


Nos Petites Pièces. By GABRIELLE L’Honork. (18. Dent.) 

Five short plays for small beginners which will be used chiefly 
in girls’ schools, where the pupils love dressing up and are not so 
self-conscious as boys usually are. 


L'Héritière de Vauclain. By Mme Cotoms. (18. 3d. Nelson.) 
Le Chien Volant. By Mme DE GIRARDIN. Adapted and Edited 
by R. H. Parpor. (1s. Nelson.) 
Two more of the Modern Studies series. Madame Colomb 
is More suitable for girls. Both have exercises at the end of each 
chapter and a vocabulary. 


Gros Flo-Flo et le Petit Rip et Autres Contes. By MAGDALEINE DU 
GENESTOUX. Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary by M.A. LEBonnois. Abridged Edition. (1s. Arnold.) 

Another addition to M. Lebonnois’ series and suitable for 
second-year pupils. Exercises on direct lines follow each chapter 
and a complete vocabulary ends the book. 


Popular German Stories: Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch ; 
Immensee ; Germelshausen ; L’Arvabbiata. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary by Prof. F. W. C. LIEDER. (3s. Bell.) 

These four stories have been more than once edited in England 
although perhaps not in the States, whence this book comes. 

Half the book consists of notes and a very complete vocabulary. 


Marlborough’s German Technical Words and Phrases, in Roman 
Characters, Ideal for Quick Reference. English-German and 
German-English Dictionary. Third Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised. By E. M. Rorrrs. Part I. English-German. 
Part II. German-English. (7s. 6d. net. Marlborough.) 

This revised edition of a useful work will be welcomed by all 

professional and business men. The editor is connected with a 

well-known English school at Bonn. All those who have com- 

mercial dealings with Germany will find it indispensable. 


Pictorial Talks for Beginners in German: Associated with 
Records by ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ’’ (The Gramophone Co., 
Ltd.) By A. H. WINTER. (2s. net. Pitman.) 

Those who favour teaching by gramophone will find this book 
to their advantage. It includes a grammatical summary after 
the talks. 


Die Himmlische Musik. By R. voN VOLKMANN-LEANDER. 
Edited by MaBEL E. G. Forp. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
Excellent stories for girls with exercises, list of phrases to be 
memorized, and vocabulary. 


Select Parallel Passages of French and English Prose for Transla- 
tion. Chosen by MARGARET R. B. SHaw. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 
The author of this work has attacked the translation of French 
into English from an unusual angle. She considers that the 
sense of what is beautiful is more essential than a knowledge 
of what is merely correct. This statement is full of danger, but 
it is courageous of Miss Shaw to enunciate it. She has taken 
twenty-eight typical French authors and placed side by side the 
same number of English authors, which form a very useful 
exercise in comparison and contrast. For instance, Addison 
is contrasted with Fontenelle, Voiture with Pope, Voltaire with 
Swift, Rousseau with Goldsmith, Mérimée with Scott, Stendhal 
and Thackeray both write on Waterloo, Balzac and Trollope 
deal with clerical life, Taine and Pater with beauty, Daudet is 
placed next to Stevenson, Fromentin and Kinglake describe 
their travels, Bourget and Gissing write on the English Sunday, 
while Galsworthy is yoked with Romain Rolland. The extracts 
are all fairly long to give a good example of the style of each 
author. As an appendix seven characteristic translations are 
given from English into French, de Musset translates de Quincey, 


and Taine translates Macaulay and Dickens. Miss Shaw's pre- 
face is full of meat and should be read by all those who teach 
advanced classes, where an intelligent interest in literature is 
taken. Chatham made his famous second son translate from 
French every morning of his life å livre ouvert, for he considered 
it the best means of training an orator in readiness of speech. 


Atala. By F. R. DE CHATEAUBRIAND. With Annotations and 
Glossary by Prof. A. R. CHISHOLM. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

The editor of this series has had a happy thought in editing 
“ Atala,” for Chateaubriand is hardly known to the present 
generation of pupils. ‘‘ Le Génie du Christianisme ’’ had as 
profound an influence on French literature as the “ Lyrical 
Ballads ” on English. But until Mr. C. H. Outland brings out 
his magistral study on this author we shall not know all we 
should about him. The text has been somewhat shortened but 
it is produced with all the care and clearness for which the house 
of Dent is famous. Notes and introduction are in French. 


Par Retour du Courrier; Les Lettres de la Famille Delacroix 
depuis le 2 Novembre 1930, jusqu'au 26 Septembre 1931. 

By F. M. Forrest. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 
Miss Forrest whose French plays are well-known, has composed 
a reader of an unusual kind. It is formed of a series of letters 
exchanged between the members of two French families and 
their friends. There is a certain liveliness and go in the text 
which will appeal especially to girls. As a contrast, an appendix 
gives examples of eighteenth-century letters. The notes are in 
French and there is a complete vocabulary. 


Versions Chotsies: Practice in Unseen Translation. By J. D. 
BERBIERS. (1s. 9d. Bell.) 
These extracts are arranged in chronological order from La 
Fontaine to the present day. They are suitable for School Certi- 
ficate candidates and include verse as well as prose. 


Premières Lectures Littéraires : an Elementary French Anthology. 
By J. L. SALvaAN and E. F. PARKER. (2s. Heath.) 
This anthology is intended for third-year students. It forms 
a good first course in literature as the range is from Roland to 
Verlaine. Each extract is followed by notes about the author 
and about the text, and there is a complete vocabulary. The 
extracts from Hugo and Verlaine are not representative. 


Jacomo, ou Le Brigand. By A. Dumas. Edited by N. FRAZER. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. (1s. Blackie.) 

This exciting tale of brigandage in Italy was first edited by 
Alfred Nutt and it has since become a popular subject for 
schools. The notes are not full enough but the vocabulary is 
adequate. Alexander the Great rarely wrote short stories, his 
pen usually ran away with him, but this is an exception. 


Drei Novellen. By T. StoRM. Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 

lary by Dr. P. VRIJDAGHS and W. RIPMAN. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

An attractive addition to this series of German literature. 

Storm’s tales will be relished by all; they are enlivened with 
illustrations and followed by a full vocabulary. 


A Test-Book of French : Words and Phrases. Compiled by DE V. 
PAYEN-PAYNE. (18. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

French Conversation Practice. By E. F. Horsey and C. L. A. 
Bonne. (1s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Lexikon der Pddagogik dey Gegenwart. In Verbindung mit 
zahlreichen Fachgelehrten, und unter besonderer Mit- 
wirkung von Prof. Dr. L. Bopp, Dr. H. BRUNNENGRABER, 
Prof. Dr. F. X. EGGERSpORFER, Prof. Dr. M. ETTLINGER, 
Prof. Dr. J. GÖTTLER, Prof. Dr. G. GRUNWALD, Dr. K. 
Haase, Dr. W. HANSEN, Prof. Dr. J. MAUSBACH, A. PFENN- 
INGS. Prof. Dr. G. RAEDERSCHEIDT, Prof. Dr. H. ScHMID- 
KUNZ. Prof. Dr. J. SCHROTELER, Prof. Dr. J. P. STEFFES. 
Leitung dey Herausgabe. Dr. J. SPIELER. Zweiter Band. 
Kinderftirsorge bis Zwangszustinde. (Two vols. Leinwand, 
RM 60.80, Halbfranz, RM 68.40. Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Herder.) 

Still Brighter French: for Bright Young People who Now Know 
More. By H.T. R. (5s. net. Bles.) 

La Fontaine. Fables Chotstes. Edited by A. H. WALL. 
Notes and Vocabulary. (1s. Blackie.) 

Alphonse Daudet. Lettres de Mon Moulin: Contes Choisis. 
With Notes by E. J. A. Groves and H. W. Preston. With 
Vocabulary. (1s. Blackie.) 

Cuore. By E. DE Amicis. Edited with Direct-Method Exer- 
cises, Notes and Vocabulary by O. H. Moore and D. P. 
RoTUNDA. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 


With 
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Young Masters of Music. By Mary N. Roserts. (58. net. Dainty ” for its freshness and originality. Excellent also are 


Harrap.) 

There is a charm in these stories of the childhood days of 
some of the great and famous figures of musical history which 
cannot fail to appeal to readers of all ages. They are based upon 
authentic incidents which, if they did not always prove to be 
decisive in the choice of a career, showed at least what that 
career must inevitably be, and they are told with an engaging 
naturalness and a lively imagination. The biographical details 
given in a footnote to each chapter might with advantage have 
been omitted. They are too brief to be of much value, and they 
do not always quite hit the mark. 


A Miniature History of Opera: for the General Reader and the 
Student. By P. A. ScHoLEs. (1s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

This survey of operatic history shows Mr. Scholes’s customary 
skill as a teacher and his mastery of the art of compression, for 
into just short of seventy pages he has contrived to pack most 
of the facts necessary for an introduction to a somewhat complex 
subject. The author’s method of dealing with opera country 
by country, though convenient, has its disadvantages, and the 
brevity of the book must necessarily result in occasional in- 
Justices and omissions. Of these Mr. Scholes is fully aware. The 
book is, he says, ‘‘ of set purpose a mere outline map, and 
those who want a map with more detail inserted can easily find 
it.” And as an outline for preliminary study it is highly suc- 
cessful. 

VOCAL MUSIC 


_A batch of recent additions to Messrs. Edward Arnold’s 
Singing Class Series is of a high standard throughout, but 
numbers which may be specially recommended are Hurlbutt 
Albino’s “ A Doll Song,” T. F. Dunhill’s “ Fairies in Winter,” 
and Cecil Sharman’s “ An Indian Mother’s Song,” for their 
suitability for very young singers; Herbert Howell’s “ Sweet 
Content ”. for its value as a study in expression and rhythm 
for advanced classes, and the same composer’s ‘‘ Delicates so 


“ The Muffin Man ” by Dorothy Howell, and “ A Song of Spring- 
time ” by T. F. Dunhill amongst the two-part songs. The Year 
Book Press send ‘ This Joyful Easter-tide,’’ an old Dutch 
melody arranged as a two-part song by A. E. Baker, and Gustav 
Holst’s setting of “ Roadways ” to one of those strong sturdy 
tunes this composer knows so well how to write. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) MENDELS- 


SOHN. Symphony No. 4 in A Major (“ Italian’’). Sir 
Hamilton Harty conducting the Hallé Orchestra. 
DX 342/3/4. 4s. each. BEETHOVEN. Egmont Overture. 


Willem Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw Orchestra. 
LX 161. 6s. Traditional Songs, arranged CECIL SHARP. 
The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies O! ; Hares on the Mountains ; 
The Crystal Spring. Sung by Annette Blackwell (soprano). 
DB 802. 2s. 6d. 


Mendelssohn himself gave the title ‘‘Italian’’ to his fourth 
symphony, which was inspired by the composer’s visit to Italy 
during the winter of 1830-1. To ears accustomed to more 
recent developments of the descriptive and picturesque elements 
in music, this work may not sound especially Italian, but those 
who know their Mendelssohn will recognize it as authentic. 
It is polished, elegant music, with many an example of that 
lightness and delicacy of touch to be found in Mendelssohn at 
his best. Both playing and recording are first-rate, and the 
brilliantly gay Saltarello especially, which occupies the last 
disc, would be a very welcome addition to the school library. 
The Egmont Overture gives us Columbia orchestral recording 
at its very best, and playing which is beyond reproach. The 
tone is full, rich and beautifully balanced, and the breadth and 
dignity of Dr. Mengelberg’s reading are well in keeping with 
the nobility of the music. In the three traditional songs Miss 
Blackwell again shows herself an ideal singer in this genre, with 
her true and well-defined voice and her excellent diction. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


A Short Handbook of Public Worship in the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion, for the Clergy, Church Councillors, 
and the Laity in General. By Prof. P. DEARMER. Written 
at the Request of and in Collaboration with the Worship 
and Order Group, and Published with their Full Approval. 

_ (28. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This little book is the outcome of the deliberations by a repre- 
sentative committee of the Worship and Order Group; and it 
has been edited by Canon Percy Dearmer. The editor in the 
introduction insists on the importance of ceremonial in public 
worship, which he thinks has been unduly neglected on the 
part of the Church at large, at least in the sense that no authori- 
tative guidance has been given on the subject. This lack of 
policy must be corrected, if anything like ordered unity is to 
be secured. The practical utility of the little volume is apparent 
on every page. It gives general advice on the arrangement of 
the services of the Church, including Mattins and Evensong, 
the Litany, Processions, the Holy Communion, Baptism of 
Infants, Confirmation, the Marriage Service, Funerals and 
Memorial Services, and other types of service as well. 


The New Reformation : the Church of England and the Fellowship 
of Churches. By Prof. P. DEARMER. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Canon Percy Dearmer in this little book exhibits once more 
his tireless energy in promoting the movement to equip the 
Church for her task in winning the modern world. The follow- 
ing quotations will make clear the author’s primary object. 
He says: “ One kind of religion, and one only, can meet the 
needs of the world ; thoughtful men, in Asia as well as in the 
West, are looking for it; a religion Christian, friendly, and free; 
for good men everywhere wish to be guided by the example of 
Christ. Only in Christianity can a basis for a universal religion 
be found: a Christianity, not swollen by accretions or clouded 
by distortional theologies; but finding its way through all 
inherited sectarianisms to the widest corporate fellowship, and 
rendered possible in the only way conceivable to the modern 
world, that of perfect freedom for all to read, study, think, and 


speak. The chief hope for mankind is some such embodiment 
of the principle of universal charity.” The book discusses the 
problem of unity, the common faith, and the glory of the Anglican 
Church. It is well worth reading and deserves careful study. 


Why are you Alive? By Rev. G. P. Forp. (1s. net. Allan.) 

The Development of Religious Toleration in England: from the 
Beginning of the English Reformation to the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth. By Dr. W. K. Jorpan. (21s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The Churches and Modern Thought: an Inquiry into the Grounds 
of Unbelief and an Appeal for Candour. By V. PHELIPS 
(P. Vivian). (1s. net. Watts.) 

A Running Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Luke, 
with Parallel Text. By E. W. S. Packarpb. (Cloth, 5s. net. 
Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

The Church in the Roman Empire. By P. GARDNER-SMITH. 
(zs. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Christianity and Internationalism. By J. Nips. (2s. 
Elliot Stock.) 

Prayers and Hymns for Little Children : for Use in Infant Schools 
and Preparatory Departments. (Words Edition, 1s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Teachers’ Commentary. General Editor, H. Martin. Editor 
for the Old Testament, Dr. T. H. Rosinson. Editor for the 
New Testament, Dr. L. W.GRENSTED. (8s. 6d.net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

Songs of Praise for Little Children. By P. DEARMER, R. V. 
WILLIAMS, M. SHaw, G. W. Briccs. With Prayers for Little 
Children. (Music Edition, 2s.6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Jubilate Deo: a Sequence of Daily Prayers for Schools. Selected 
and Arranged by L. James. Second Edition, Revised. 
(1s. 6d. .Oxford University Press.) 

St. Paul’s Life and Letters. By Prof. A. C. BAIRD. 
Edinburgh: Clark.) 

Adonis: a Study in the History of Oriental Religion. By Sir 
J. G. FRAZER. (1s. net. Watts.) 


net. 


(1s. net. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Joad begins his book with an exposition and a criticism 
of the philosophical views recently propounded by Sir Arthur 
Eddington, Sir James Jeans, and Mr. Bertrand Russell. He would 
have added a chapter on Prof. Whitehead’s views, had he felt 
able to do so. He believed he understood Dr. Whitehead’s 
position as set forth in “ Science and the Modern World,” but 
he confesses that the later volume, entitled ‘‘ Process and 
Reality,” floored him. His experience seems to have resembled 
that of the reader who, having tried the first few pages of 
Browning’s ‘ Sordello,” clapped his hands to his forehead, 
exclaiming—am I an idiot? We can certify that Mr. Joad is 
not the only person who has wrestled in vain with Prof. White- 
head’s (probable) masterpiece, and we draw comfort from being 
in the company of so able and devoted a student of philosophy 
as Mr. Joad. The title of Mr. Joad’s book reminds us of the 
change that has come over the relations between science and 
philosophy. In the last generation the philosopher regarded the 
man of science with lofty disdain, and the man of science regarded 
the philosopher with amused tolerance. But recent develop- 
ments in physics and astronomy have set the men of science 
thinking more seriously than before concerning those ultimate 
problems of the universe with which only the philosopher used 
to trouble himself. The results of this change of attitude cry 
aloud even on our railway book-stalls, where Eddington and 
Jeans rub shoulders with writers of the liveliest fiction. All 
this is of course to the good, and greatly so. Mr. Joad writes 
as a layman in science and a specialist in philosophy. He takes 
the view that modern science is mistaken in first analyzing the 
world of ordinary experience into alleged fundamental constitu- 
ents, and then proceeding to account for the appearance of 
the everyday world on the basis of those constituents. Our 
limits of space prevent us from giving more than a general 
indication of the contents of the book, but we wish to add that 
the author well sustains his reputation for acute and constructive 
criticism, and that he seldom leaves the reader in doubt as to 
his meaning. 


By C. E. M. Joan. 


The Sciences of Man in the Making: an Orientation Book. 
E. A. KIRKPATRICK. (158. net. Kegan Paul.) 

There never was a time when general surveys of human 
knowledge were more needed than now, for the obvious reason 
that the different branches have become so highly specialized 
that an adept in one may be pretty ignorant of all the rest. 
So we have our outlines of modern knowledge and our genera! 
views of the universe. In American universities the need of such 
surveys is specially felt, because of the operation of the elective 
system in higher education. The student fresh from school may 
be faced by a bewildering list of courses to choose from, and he is 
too informed to make a wise choice. Hence the orientation 
courses represented by this volume which introduces the reader 
to scientific method, and to the points of view of anthropology 
and ethnology, of physiology and hygiene, of eugenics and 
euthenics, of economical and political science, of individual and 
social psychology, of sociology and education, of religion and 
ethics. The book is clearly the result of an immense amount of 
reading, all, however, directed towards getting a ‘ broad basis 
for understanding human conduct.” There are some advan- 
tages in having so great a field of knowledge presented by one 
hand, and the book should be interesting to a wide public. 


By 


Man and Technics: a Contribution to a Philosophy of Life. 
By O. SPENGLER. Translated from the German by C. F. 
ATKINSON. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


War or Revolution. By G. Varors. Translated by E. W. 
DickeEs. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Swarthmore Lecture, 1932. Education and the Spirit of Man. 
By F. E. PoLtarpb. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


The Revolt of the Masses. By J. ORTEGA Y GASSET. 
Translation from the Spanish. (8s. 6d. net. 
Unwin.) 

Philosophy and the Ordinary Man: the Presidential Address 
(1932) to the British Institute of Philosophy. By Sir HERBERT 
SAMUEL. (Is. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


Authorized 
Allen & 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology at Work. By L. H. MEEK, F. H. ALvport, M. S. 
VITELES, W. R. MILEs, A. I. GATES, A. GESELL, M. A. May. 
Edited by P. S. ACHILLES. (ros. 6d. net. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

In 1931 the Psychological Corporation arranged for the delivery 
of a series of lectures by eminent specialists on Psychology and 
its Useful Applications ; the material for this volume was derived 
from the lectures and it is therefore a series of sketches rather 
than a complete treatise. The field is so wide that only one 
chapter can be devoted to industrial psychology, while medicine, 
law, and theology have to share another. Child study and educa- 
tion are dealt with more fully, and Dr. Arthur Gates’s chapter 
in particular is full of stimulating suggestions ; instead of dis- 
cussing abstract principles, he describes in considerable detail 
a few educational experiments which grew directly from psycho- 
logical research, and shows clearly the excellent results which a 
knowledge of educational psychology can give. 


What Life should Mean to You. By A. ADLER. 
PORTER. (ios. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

We have noticed in these columns several of Dr. Adler’s more 
popular works, including Understanding Human Nature and 
The Education of Children. The present volume certainly does 
not fall one whit below its predecessors in interest and value. 
It is probably true to say that many people who have never 
read a line of Adler’s writings talk glibly enough of the 
‘“ inferiority complex,” but Dr. Adler, who originated that 
phrase, warns us that it is often misunderstood and mishandled. 
If a person is so afflicted, he should never be told so, but should 
be shown how to overcome his feelings of inferiority. This is 
one instance of the fact that Dr. Adler’s position in psychological 
thought enables him to take a sunnier and more hopeful view 
of human nature and of education than some other influential 
writers manage to take. We give a few instances. For him the 
so-called Aedipus complex has nothing to do with sex, but with 
a will to power. A poor inherited physique does not make failure 


Edited by A. 


in life inevitable. The belief in hereditary limits to develop- 
ment works great mischief in education. The grading of pupils 
into quick and slow may be both unfair and harmful, by pro- 
ducing discouragement in children whose home environment is 
unfavourable. It is a mistake to regard an intelligence quotient 
as settling a child’s fate, by fixing limits to his possibilities of 
development; and it is therefore a mistake to let children and 
their parents know anything about the intelligent quotient. 
Such are some of the outcomes of Dr. Adler's general way of 
thinking. His remarks on criminality are wise and timely. 
He does not advocate an easy humanitarianism, but he is quite 
sure that our social and educational systems have not yet found 
the way to that prevention which is better than any sort of 
cure. This is a book to be read and pondered by teachers and 
social workers. 


Adolescent Girlhood. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Group Test for Colour Blindness. Prepared for the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education by Dr. Mary Cottins 
and Prof. J. DREVER, and Lithographed by C. C. PARKIN- 
SON. (ros. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

The Evidence for the Supernatural: a Critical Study made with 
“ Uncommon Sense.’ By Dr. I. Lu. Tucketr. (ıs. net. 
Watts.) 

Social and Psychological Aspects of Primitive Education. By 
J. M. Evans. (5s. Golden Vista Press.) 

Psychology and Profits. By Dr. D. A. LAIRD. 
& Norgate.) 

Mental Deficiency Practice: the Procedure for the Ascertainment 
and Disposal of the Mentally Defective. By Dr. F. C. SHRUB- 


By Mary CHapwick. (ros. 6d. net. 


(6s. net. Williams 


SALL and A. C. WILLIAMS. (12s. 6d. net. University of 
London Press.) 
Scholarship and Intelligence Tests. By H. SMITH. (rod. Oliver 


& Boyd.) 
(Continued on page 524) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Books which will be ready in time for 


NEXT TERM 
Great People of the Past 


By RHODA POWER 
Crown 8vo. In 3 parts, each 100 pp. 8 illustrations. About 2s. each 


Three small books for children from about 9 to 11 years of age by Miss Rhoda Power, the author of those “ children’s 
classics,” Boys and Girls of History. Each book contains the life stories of eight famous men or women, such as Buddha, 
Caesar, St Joan, Chaucer, Peter the Great, Lincoln, the first from ancient, the second from medieval, the third from 
modern history. There are exercises for class use in each book. 


Biology 
An Introduction to the Study of Life 


By H. MUNRO FOX 
Crown 8vo. 250 pp. Illustrated. About 6s. 


This book is intended primarily as a textbook of biology for schools. It deals with the subject up to the standard of 
the School Certificate and to the Subsidiary Subject in the Higher Certificate Examination. All the types and topics 
mentioned in the syllabuses are discussed. Technical terms are reduced to a minimum ; practical and field work are 
stressed. The book will also form a readable introduction to the subject for those of maturer years. 


Introduction to Caesar: De Bello Gallico, I 


By C. F. C. LETTS (Author, with G. M. Jackson, of the well-known Latin Prose Composition 
for Juniors, now in its second edition). Cambridge Elementary Classics. Fcap 8vo. 1s. 9d. 
The success of Mr Letts’s Introduction to Caesar, Book I, has led to the preparation of a second book, carrying forward 
the method employed in the first, which was written to bridge the gap between books of “ baby ” Latin and the works 
of real Latin authors. 

The book begins with Latin sentences taken from the text, arranged to illustrate the rules of syntax. Then follow 
passages for translation, slightly simplified and interspersed with short paragraphs in English, so that the narrative 
remains continuous. There are notes, test papers, and a vocabulary. 


Modern French Syntax and Composition 


By C. W. WORDSWORTH 
Crown 8vo. 250 pages. About 5s. 


The author’s object is to provide a book which can be read throughout the Secondary School. For this reason the 
advanced syntax is printed in smaller type, and can be omitted by lower forms, and the exercises and vocabularies are 
graded. Part I, Short Syntax; Part II, Exercises, Connected Passages, and Special Vocabularies ; Part III, General 
Vocabulary and English Prose Passages for Translation. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, BOOK VII 
The British Isles 


By E. D. LABORDE 
Crown 8vo. About 300 pages. Illustrated. About 3s. 6d. 


This book deals exhaustively with the British Isles. Primarily it takes its place in the series designed for the whole 
career of pupils in Junior and Senior Elementary Schools, but it will also be found adequate for use in Secondary 
Schools up to the School Certificate standard. Book VIII, a study of the Geography of the World, will follow shortly 
and will complete the series. 
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The Invertebrata: a Manual for the Use of Students. By L. A. 
BoRRADAILE and F. A. Potts. With Chapters by Prof. 
L. E. S. EastHam and J. T. SAUNDERS. (25s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Designed for students already familiar with the principles of 
zoology, and with the representative types usual to elementary 
textbooks and laboratory manuals, this masterly work is indis- 
pensable to all candidates for honours in zoology. The charac- 
teristic features of each group are concisely stated, and full 
justice done to the range of structure and habits found within 
each, and to their probable relations to one another. Where the 
views of zoologists are at variance, the evidences pro and con 
are marshalled with judicial impartiality, reasons for a prefer- 
ence being occasionally given. The authors are to be congratu- 
lated on producing a book that stands in a class by itself, and 
which, as a reference book, will be greatly valued by teachers 
even of elementary zoology. 


A Biology Handbook for Schools. Junior Course by Dr. H. E. 
BARGMANN. Senior Course by I. F. HENDERSON. (2s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

The Foreword by Prof. A. G. Tansley, and the Introduction 
by Miss L. Martin Leake deserve the careful consideration of 
all who are responsible for drafting the curricula of girls’ schools, 
for whose benefit this “ handbook ” has been written. Of its 
two parts, the Junior is for pupils of 14-16 years; the Senior 
for 16-18 years. Both are merely suggested courses, lacking 
in all detail, jotted down disjointedly, but affording wide choice 
to the teacher, be her school rural or urban. 


Togo, My Squirrel, and his Lady-Friend Buda, his Successor Tim, 
and Dinah and the Owls. By E. L. TURNER. (3s. 6d. net. 
Arrowsmith.) 

The hero of this delightful story is a red squirrel who, under 
the hospitable roof of Miss Turner, enjoyed a freedom such as 
falls to the lot of few captives. In the course of the narrative 
much of the ways and habits of squirrels is brought to light; 
and evidence is adduced that they are highly intelligent and 
can become surprisingly affectionate. The book is one that both 
young and old will thoroughly enjoy. 


Elementary Science : a Comprehensive Course. By J. B. GUTHRIE. 
Part One. (rs. 6d. Chambers.) 

A simple little book that would probably appeal to young 
children. While evidently the work of an experienced teacher, 
who knows how to gauge the capacity of his pupils, the book 
contains several errors that more care in revision would have 
eliminated. Thus paraffin wax, which is described as amorphous, 
is surely crystalline ; Boyle (pp. 71 and 103) was not Sir Robert ; 
Davy was Humphry, not Humphrey (p. 104); and the state- 
ment that ‘‘ compounds formed of three elements, of which one 
is oxygen, have a name ending in ‘ate’ ”’ is likely to mislead the 
student who knows the constitution of—for example—sulphuric 
acid, nitrites, sulphites and phosphorus oxychloride. 


An Introduction to Science. Book I. Things Around Us. By 
Prof. E. N. pA C. ANDRADE and Prof. J. HUXLEY. (2s. 3d. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 

He would be a dull child whose interest in science was not 
quickened and held by the “ Introduction ” to the subject here 
presented to him by Profs. Andrade and Huxley. This first 
book—which is to be succeeded by three others—deals mainly 
with energy, air, water and life, and the narrative is so simply, 
and so attractively, told that young children will be able to 
follow it with just the necessary amount of mental labour to 
make learning a pleasant activity rather than a wearisome task. 
We look forward to the remaining parts of the series. 


The Unstable Earth: Some Recent Views in Geomorphology. 
By J. A. STEERS. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

During the recent past, geological literature has been copiously 
enriched by many theories concerning geomorphology. That of 
Wegener with regard to drifting continents, though perhaps the 
one most widely known, is by no means the only one. In this 
book a conscientious attempt is made to give an account of all 
recent theories of importance about the earth’s surface and to 
mention where, in the author’s opinion, they fail. No attempt 
is made to produce a new theory, but rather to make clear that 
no satisfactory theory has yet been thought out. In order that 
modern ideas may be understood, the author first gives a résumé 
of the geologist’s knowledge of the earth’s surface, and this 
naturally suffers from the intense condensation that has been 
necessary. Next, the structures of mountain ranges are analysed 
and theories of mountain building reviewed. Though these 


theories are perhaps not very clearly discussed, they will probably 
make many readers pursue the matter further. There is an 
interesting chapter on raised beaches and river deposits and, 
finally, a careful account of coral islands and of theories to 
account for them. 


Thomas Murby & Co. have recently placed on the market 
two instruments of interest to science teachers : 
(1) A Reflecting Goniometer. (£3 10s.) 

This has a revolving stage graduated for the measurement 
of any angle it may be turned through. At its centre a crystal 
can be fixed. A fixed tube has a slit facing the crystal and inside 
is an electric bulb, which can be connected to an ordinary cell. 
Light through the slit, reflected from a crystal face, enters 
another tube, passes through a lens and converges on to a ground 
glass screen at the far end of the tube on which is a vertical 
cross-line. The image of the slit is made to coincide with the 
cross-line, the stage is turned until the image by reflection from 
another crystal face coincides with the cross-line and the angle 
through which the stage is turned recorded. Thus the angle 
between the faces is found. The reading is accurate to half a 
degree. This instrument, owing to its cheapness, should be 
welcome in all laboratories where crystallography is taught. 

(2) A Simple Polariscope. (Model I, without rotating stage, 
£2 2s. Model II, with rotating stage, {2 15s. 6d.) 

There are no lenses and no nicol prisms in this instrument. 
Light from a white surface falls on to a plane mirror and passes 
as a polarized beam through a crystal or rock-section. Passing 
on to a second mirror, the analyzer, it is reflected to the eye. 
It is thus clear that there is no magnification, but the usual 
effects of crystals on polarized light can be excellently seen. Its 
cheapness will enable the ordinary school laboratory to be 
equipped with this instrument, which should be welcomed by 
every schoolmaster who has to teach physics to advanced 
students. 


The Nature of the Physical World. By Sir A. S. EDDINGTON. 
Cheap Edition. (5s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Science and the Modern World. By A. N. WHITEHEAD. Cheap 

Edition. (5s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The re-issue of these deservedly renowned books in a cheaper, 
though still very attractive, format, is a venture upon which the 
Cambridge University Press is to be warmly congratulated. The 
profound and widespread interest in the findings of science that 
has marked the post-War world is a very healthy sign, and large 
numbers of the public will welcome this opportunity to secure 
for their own bookshelves two of the most stimulating contri- 
butions made to modern thought. Both Eddington and Whitehead 
have the power of explaining the abstruse in terms of the familiar, 
and though neither book can be described as light reading, 
both are so rich in thought-provoking ideas that no one who 
cares for things of the mind will be satisfied until he has assi- 
milated them. Though, as Sir Arthur says, “‘ the world of physics 
has become a world of shadows,” it is the only reality we know, 
and, if we are the substance of a dream, both dream and substance 
must still afford perennial fascination to the curious inquirer in 
allofus. The new atmosphere of science is unmistakably mystic, 
and we fancy that Plato and Omar Khayyám alike would find 
kindred spirits in the two Cambridge mathematicians and 
philosophers. 


Everyday Domestic Science and Hygiene. By I. C. Josiin and 
P. M. TAYLOR. (6s. complete. Part I, 3s. Part II, 3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Electrons and Waves: an Introduction to Atomic Physics. By 
Prof. H. S. Allen. (8s.6d. Macmillan.) 


Birds’ Eggs and Nests. By Rev. C. A. HALL. (2s. 6d. net. 
Black.) : 

Elementary Chemistry: a First Course. By J. B. JENKINS. 
(2s. Bell.) 


In the Beginning : the Origin of Civilization. By Prof. G. ELLIOT 


SMITH. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (ıs. net. 
Watts.) 

The Faraday Books of Practical Science. By F. J. THORPE. 
Book I. General. Book II. Heat. Book III. Chemistry 
of the Home. Book IV. Magnetism and Electricity. Book 
V. Light and Sound. (2s. each. Teachers’ Handbook, 
38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Class-room Science. By W. B. LittLe. Teacher’s Book III. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Elementary Chemical Calculations. 
Answers. (2s. Blackie.) 


(Continued on page 526) 
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SCHOOL PRIZES 


OURSELVES AND THE COM- 
MUNITY. By E. E. REYNOLDS. 
Crown 8vo. şs. net. 

An introduction to the duties of citizenship for 
those who are within a few years of being included 
in the register of electors. The book contains a 
simple explanation of the machinery of national 
and local government, with a chapter on the League 
of Nations. 


PLANTS. What they are and what they 
do. By A. C. SEWARD. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

By describing what a plant is and what it does, 
Dr Seward tries to awaken interest in some of the 
fundamental principles of biology. The book 
describes, in age free from technical terms, 
aspects of plant life which should interest persons 
without previous botanical knowledge, in order 
that they may be in a better position to appreciate 
what the world owes to plants. 

LIFE. ANINTRODUCTION TO BIO- 
LOGY. By Sir ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY. 
Second Edition. With 70 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES. 
By Sir JAMES JEANS. With 47 photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE. 
A Biographical Adventure. By J. DOVER 
WILSON. With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ Prof. Wilson, who writes with the authority of a long term 
of scholarship devoted to the Shakespearean texts, has also 
written about a poet and a human being with a rare feeling 
for poetry and a rare understanding of human nature. If this 
admirable book, compact and cheat , is widely used in schools 
it will make Shakespeareans.”’"— Manchester Guardian. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR. By G. V. CAREY and 
H. S. SCOTT. With 8 illustrations and 
17maps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


VERGIL. THE STORY OF AENEAS. 
The Aeneid translated into English Verse. 
By H. S. SALT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MUSIC AND ITS STORY. By R. T. 
WHITE, Mus.D. With 7 plates and 
numerous illustrations in the text. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ An excellent first dA arte to musical a tion. ... It 
is one of the best boo ks which can be pu into the hands of 
a young musician.”—Monthly Musical Record. 


“ Poets in Brief” 
A Series of Anthologies by F. L. LUCAS 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


Crown 8vo. 


THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 


5S. net each. 


A new feature of these anthologies is that they include not only complete poems but brief fragments and some- 
times single memorable lines. 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 
Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 


ON THE ART OF WRITING 
Sixth impression, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap 8vo. 53. net. 


ON THE ART OF READING 
Third impression. Demy 8vo. 158. net. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 


ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM 


Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 
SR Sa e have said so many wise and ex 


FROM A CORNISH WINDOW 


Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 
First Series. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. Second Series. Demy 
8vo. 128. 6d. net. Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. 
net. Third Series. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND OTHER 
VICTORIANS 


Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s. net. 


te things about S in general, have touched their subject so 
. PRIESTLEY. 


graciously, and in such a fine spirit of humanism.’’—Mr J. B 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


A Girls’ Problems in Home Economics: Clothing, Home, Food, 
Family. By Prof. MARE B. TRILLING, FLORENCE WILLIAMS, 
GrAcE G. REEVES. (Ios. 6d. net. Lippincott.) 

This is a new adition revised to include food and family. It is 
written to help senior girls to solve for themselves the problems 
connected with domestic subjects and home interests requiring 
knowledge, skill, and discrimination. Each section—clothing, 
home, food, and family—is treated progressively, but the subjects 
are introduced as problems to be solved by the pupils, rather 
than as dictated exercises or recipes to be followed. Such a book 
has necessarily a wide range and many interests. Throughout 
the aim has been to develop initiative, a sense of proportion 
and good judgment, rather than mere technique. So the pupil 
must choose and bring her pattern or recipe, and the emphasis 
is laid, and the information given, on helping her to make a wise 
choice. The book contains much interesting matter and is 
thoroughly educational. Probably no class would have time to 
carry out the entire scheme, even if suitable; but the book 
should be in every school library because of its interest for the 
senior girls, and also because teachers of all branches of domestic 
science will find many helpful suggestions in the treatment of 
the various subjects. 


Binding Crafts: for the Senior School. 
(5s. net. Pitman.) 

Intended to form a continuous course with “ Binding Crafts 
for the Junior School ” by the same author, this book includes 
the various types of folders and cases including “quarter ” 
and “ half-binding,’’ and the stitching of pages. It is well and 
profusely illustrated, and the notes and diagrams are very con- 
veniently arranged. The various “‘ Types of Cases ” are given 
first, and then a variety of very practical exercises illustrating 
their use. Some suggestions are given for the decoration of 
the covers, also recipes and general hints. A few of the terms 
might have been defined, e.g. back as distinct from back cover, 
stubs and folio. And a few suggestions from an experienced 
teacher on the methods used to obtain accurate workmanship 
would have been much appreciated. The book is clearly written 
and practical, and can be thoroughly recommended. 


By F. DAVENPORT. 


Edited 
(15s. G. Bell & 


The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1932. 
by Sir H. Frank HEATH, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
Sons, Ltd.) 

This valuable reference book has been brought up-to-date 
and the general introduction on Australia has been revised. 
A new appendix has been added, giving a list of books on the 
universities of Great Britain. Appendices are also included which 
give information on entrance to the professions, matriculations, 
scholarships, fellowships, and grants for research, centres of 
research, and scientific information. 


Everyman's Encyclopaedia. In Twelve Volumes. Vol. 11. Roc.- 
Syl. Vol. 12. Syl.-Z. New and Revised Edition. (5s. 6d. 
net per vol. Dent.) 


The publication of these two volumes completes the set of the 
revised edition of this admirable encyclopaedia. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of the work is the extraordinary value 
offered at such little cost. The whole set may be purchased for 
the moderate sum of £3 6s., and it would be difficult to think 
of a more profitable investment for one’s money. The volumes 
are well bound, clearly printed, and of compact size, notwith- 
standing the fact that each contains over 760 pages. Within 
the compass of these twelve books is contained such a wealth 
of human knowledge, both ancient and modern, as to render 
the encyclopaedia not only a most valuable work of reference, 
but also a record of the tremendous changes in civilization 
brought about by the world-shattering effects of the Great War 
and the practical applications of science to human institutions. 
The man in the street who wishes to be informed on any par- 
ticular branch of knowledge, whether it be one of the sciences, 
history, biography, politics, art, literature, drama or sport, 
may turn to the encyclopaedia in the certainty of finding a 
good and readable survey of whatever subject he turns up. 
We would direct special attention to the article on the Great 
War, comprising about 80,000 words, which is contained in the 
last volume. History is being made so rapidly to-day that 
any work of this kind needs revision almost as soon as it is 
written, but, as a compact survey of knowledge and events up 
to the year 1931, “ Everyman’s Encyclopaedia ” is perhaps the 
best of its kind at the price. We hope that no library and no 
home will be long without it. 


Cricket Practice for Bovs. By P. H. Kemp. (6d. Russell.) 

Another admirable book of forty-three pages by Mr. P. H. 
Kemp giving the practical part of cricket, with illustrations 
and diagrams from ‘‘ Cricket for Schools.” A most helpful and 
instructive book for boys telling them how to practise and play 
cricket themselves correctly, a book which every boy should 
have who aspires to be a good cricketer. 


Where Work Begins : Answers to Some Questions on the Employ- 
ment of Children. (New York: National Child Labour 
Committee.) 

Some Educational Factors Affecting the Relations between Canada 


and the United States. By Dr. A. A. Hauck. (Easton, 
Pennsylvania.) l 
The` Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. Forty-First 


Annual Report, January 1 to December 31, 1931, with Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meeting, 1932. 

The Industrial Welfare Society. The Introduction of a Works 
Welfare Scheme : Some Practical Suggestions. 

University of Manchester. Department of Economics and 
Commerce. Research Section. Pamphlet No. 1. An 
Inquiry into the Employment of Juveniles in Lancashire. 
By A. WINTERBOTTOM. (6d. Manchester University 
Press. 

Education = Wales : Report of the Board of Education under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 
1931. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The International Quarterly of Adult Education. Vol. I. No. 1. 
(1s. 6d. The World Association for Adult Education.) 
Half a Century of Commercial Education and Publishing. By 
A. Pitman. (For Private Circulation only.) 

The House of Pitman, 1930. (Pitman.) 

The National University of Ireland Handbook, 1908-32. 
The Sign of the Three Candles, Fleet Street.) 


(Dublin : 


CAMBRIDGE DEGREES.—The new regulations for the ordinary 
degree at Cambridge are noteworthy for the changes they 
introduce and the developments that may follow them. The 
University assumes that colleges will continue to demand that 
freshmen pass the previous examination before coming into 
residence. After that a man will take normally one university 
examination per annum. In the case of passmen the first part 
of the general examination will comprise : a modern European 
language, or Biblical Greek ; history of the Empire since 1815 ; 
history, of the Empire and the U.S.A. since 1848; general 
science. The second part will comprise: a modern European 
language, or more Biblical Greek; economic history ; the 
British constitution ; geography. If the same modern language 
is taken in both parts, translation must be taken in one part 
and composition in the other. If different languages are chosen 
translation will suffice. The special examination will have a 
somewhat professional character. One subject out of ten must 
be chosen and an English essay written. The subjects range 
from divinity through military science to biology. It will be 
noticed that neither classics, nor ancient history, nor mathe- 
matics form part of this course, which is designed to meet the 
requirements of business and administration. In the case of 
honoursmen one university examination per annum will be 
provided, an arrangement that will obviate the necessity for 
college examinations. The first examination, called a pre- 
liminary examination, will be voluntary, so far as the university 
is concerned; the colleges will make it compulsory. It is 
designed to select those men who are likely to profit by further 
training in honours classes. If the result is such that a man is 
induced to discontinue reading for honours, he will get credit 
for his performance in the preliminary examination by way of 
exemption from part of the pass examination. It is expected 
that those who cannot hope to get second-class honours will 
discontinue reading for honours at this stage. In time the 
preliminary examination may develop into a qualifying examina- 
tion, of which several already exist as tests for enrolment in 
honours classes, and that exemption from it may be gained 
through the higher certificate examination. The various triposes 
will furnish examinations for honoursmen in their second and 
third years. Which means to say that, except for divinity 
students, the pass examination will have an entirely modern 
character, and that third-class honours will be awarded spar- 
ingly. These arrangements come into force in October, 1933. 
It will be interesting to watch the effect they produce on the 
work of secondary schools. 
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Now completed 


GEOGRAPHY MASTER, RUABON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CHIEF EXAMINER IN GEOGRAPHY TO THE NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 
EXAMINER IN GEOGRAPHY TO THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT BOARD (S.C.) 
AND UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMS.) 


A GRAD ED COURSE 
GEOGRAPHY 


E. S. PRICE, F.R.G.. 


These books form the 
basis of the four years’ 
course in Geography which 
is in operation at one of 
the first schools to receive 
a special geography grant 
from the Board of Educa- 


tion. 


The course is intended for 
pupils between 12 or 13 and 
16 years of age, and covers 
the outlines of the geography 
of the world by a successive 
treatment of the continents. 


BOOK I—ist Year. THE GLOBE, MAPS, CLIMATE, VEGETATION. 
s: SOUTH AMERICA. Is. 9d. BOOK IV 
BOOK I[]—2nd Year. pay ite nc LAND FORMS, AND PRIMITIVE is particularly suitable for 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AFRICA. 1s. 9d. HIGHER Po 
BOOK Ill—3rd Year. OCEANS, INDUSTRY, TRADE. pii 
(2 ieparkté Pat] PART 1._NORTH AMERIGA. 1s. 6d. TRAIN ple aaa 
PART 2.—BRITISH ISLES. 1s. 9d. R 


BOOK IV— 4th Year. 


(2 separate Parts.) 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY. 
ParT 1.—EURASIA. Is. 6d. 
ParT 2.—EUROPE. Is. 9d. 


Each illustrated with numerous maps and diagrams. Crown quarto, in strong manilla covers. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


PART II 
has just been published. If 
you have not yet received 
your specimen copy, please send 
us a post card. 


8,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES! 1! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


41st Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.O. 4 
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MON LIVRE 


By E. SAXELBY, M.A., Bolton School 


Premier Cours de Francais 224 pages, illustrated 2s. 6d. 
Cours Moyen 224 pages, illustrated 2s. 6d. 
Cours Supérieur 220 pages 2s. 6d. 


A L’Enseigne du Coq (for concurrent reading with the latter portion of Premier 
Cours de Français. 160 pages, illustrated. 2s. 


The books comprising MON LIVRE outline a course covering every stage of learning French 
from the beginning up to and including the work necessary for School Certificate or matriculation. 
MON LIVRE embodies the principles of the direct method in a modified form. At every stage 
there is an abundance and variety of exercise material to ensure accurate, steady, and progressive 
oral and written work. Cours Supérieur definitely prepares the pupil for examination work, both 
School Certificate and Higher School Certificate. 


A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ contains 20 stories, written in very simple style, but offering material 
with rather more flavour than the usual nursery tales. The grammatical development in the stories 
runs concurrently with that of the latter portion of MON LIVRE—PREMIER COURS DE 
FRANCAIS. 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN presents a two-year German course on practical modern lines, covering 
the work from its earliest stages up to the year before School Certificate. 


summaries of grammar in English at the end of each volume, and German-English vocabularies. 


ERSTER TEIL 


By A. S. MacpuHerson, M.A., Principal German 
Master at Dulwich College 
Illustrated 2s. gd. 


ZWEITER TEIL 


By A. S. Macpnerson, M.A., and Studienrat PAUL 


208 pages Cloth, STROMER 215 pages Cloth, Illustrated 38. 


Some interesting features Some interesting features 


Good reading matter relating to German life and 


Connected narrative reading matter with a distinctly 
German atmosphere. 


All nouns classified when first introduced into the 
reading matter. 


Postponement of the Dy and Ibr forms until the end 
of the book. . 


Frequent use of the paradigm. 


A Wiederholung at the end of every five lessons. Review 
vocabularies at frequent intervals. 


legend. Six selections in dramatic form. 


Each lesson consists of text, Worte und Wendungen 
(based on the text), grammar, "Vokabeln and Exercises. 


The Vokabeln comprises what the authors call the 
active vocabulary of the student at this stage. It 
covers only a portion of the words in the text. For 
the meaning of others the pupil is referred to the 
vocabulary. 


An unusual amount of exercise material for both oral 


Wiederholungen appear at regular intervals. Inseparable 
and written work. 


verbs marked with an *. 


The publishers will be 


Prospectuses of MON LIVRE and DEUTSCHES LEBEN will be forwarded on application. 
applications for specimen copies of one or more of the books, with a view to class use. 
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Secondary School Problems 


VIIIL—EXAMINATIONS 


By R. Cary Gitson, M.A., formerly Headmaster 
King Edward VI High School, Birmingham 


HOUGH not prehistoric enough to recollect 1856 and 
the gibes levelled at the earliest competition wallahs, 
I took the Junior Cambridge Local in 1875 and was awarded 
prizes by the Society for the Improvement of Middle Class 
Education in Sheffield, a City with which I had no par- 
ticular connexion, but it was a “ centre,” and the very 
name of this Society rings to modern ears “ like an echo 
of the Middle Age.’’ During the past sixty or seventy 
years the merits and demerits of “ the examination system ” 
have been canvassed with but little intermission and I 
seem to remember one complete swing of the pendulum 
from blind confidence, through disappointment and dis- 
trust, to equally unenlightened execration, and perhaps a 
return over part of the arc towards some central position. 
It seems to be time for the jury—who are not educa- 
tionlists only, but the whole public—having heard both 
sides at full length, to listen to a few words of summing-up, 
though I could wish they were from a much more competent 
judge than myself. 

Dismissing (chiefly for lack of knowledge) ancient China, 
where competitive examination is said to have been 
indigenous, and for other sufficient reasons the Memo of 
Plato, parts of which would suggest the methods of an 
exceptionally able examiner if they did not still more 
obviously display those of the greatest of all teachers, 
we may consider public examination to have originated 
in the medieval universities of the West. As is well known, 
it first took the form of defending a thesis. 

There is something sound, wholesome and attractive 
in the picture of the medieval student—say at Cambridge, 
sitting on his tripos or three-legged stool to be intellectually 
shot at by the greybeards around him. But examination, 
like every other human institution, contains a principle of 
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growth as inherent and inevitable as that which, to our 
regret, generally, turns kittens into cats. It could not be 
helped when the examiners arrogated to themselves the 
business of choosing the theses, and as soon as these were 
“ reduced to writing ” the seed of the written examination 
as we know it had germinated. 

Not that the oral principle was abandoned at once, or, 
fortunately, has ever become entirely extinct, but it con- 
tinued to diminish both in extent and in importance for 
many years, almost dying out in the nineteenth century 
at Cambridge, except in the medical course (where it 
assumed the character of a “ practical ”), and becoming at 
Oxford merely supplementary, or it might be better to say 
complementary, to the written part of the examination. 
But the Oxford use of the viva deserves, I think, more 
attention than it has received. If the oral examiner has 
the written answers before him, he can use them as a text 
and by a few well-directed questions discover with great 
precision whether the candidate has more—or it may be 
less—knowledge of his subject than has hitherto been 
apparent. It is, no doubt, in border-line cases that the 
test is specially valuable. For it is believed that few 
examiners having already ‘‘ passed ” the candidate on the 
papers would actually “ pluck’’ him on the viva voce, 
unless indeed he were like the divinity student who, having 
by one triumphant monosyllable satisfied the examiners 
that he knew the name of the first king of Isracl, turned 
round in the doorway of his exit to add “ who is also called 
Paul.” But the method is not incapable of extension, 
and anything should be welcome which tends to diminish 
the proverbial and undeniable uncertainty of examination 
results. 

What was the use of the attenuated and vestigial viva 
voce examinations used in Civil Service competitions, at 
all events in the last century, it would be difficult to say. 

With the establishment of the Naval Colleges at Osborne 
and Dartmouth in the early years of the present century, 
what was substantially a new kind of oral examination 
came in—much less formal than anything previously 
attempted, but far more important. The tendency to 
magnify the written work and reduce the viva to a formality 
was suddenly reversed. The papers became a mere pass- 
test of an elementary description (and mainly concerned 
with a subject, viz. Latin, which would form no part of 
the curriculum of the college), while success or failure 
turned mainly on the impression produced by the candidate 
at an “interview.” This is a very interesting experiment. 
My own experience as a member of the Interviewing Board 
on one occasion only, and that a good many years ago, 
does not enable me to speak confidently about it. I do 
not think the shyness, or, what would matter more, in- 
equality in shyness of the young boys, seriously vitiated 
the result. Probably they are less self-conscious than they 
would be at a rather greater age. But as the days went 
by, I confess to a certain misgiving about the apparent 
easiness of the process. One is never so liable to make a 
mistake, as when one is beginning to think oneself rather 
clever ; and the correct sizing-up of any one’s total capacity, 
physical, mental, and so to speak moral, whatever his age 
may be, in the course of one short conversation, is not 
likely to be otherwise than a difficult task. 

After the Education Act of 1902 the selection of boys and 
girls to fill the new secondary schools became a matter of 
obvious importance. The controversy which has raged 
around it might have been all to the good, on the forensic 
principle, ‘“‘ Let both sides be stated fully and with 
emphasis,” if political motives had not so often intruded 
on what should be a purely educational domain. It cannot 
possibly be to the real advantage of the community or of 
any section of it, that higher—and the highest— education 
should (at enormous expense) be provided for any other 
set of persons than those best able to profit by it. Seeing 
that in past days—rather long past now—the wealth and 
position of the parents played too large a part (though 
never to the exclusion of natural ability) in the selection, 
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it was natural under the new conditions that efforts should 
be made to reduce its influence. But this is a mere fraction 
of the real problem. A disturbing cross-wind may be 
corrected by adjustment of the sights, but the rifleman 
has still to find the bull’s-eye, and natural ability is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to find with certainty in advance 
of its actual exercise and fulfilment, which is just what we 
are required to do. To expect to find it wholly in one 
“ class ” is absurd, but not half so ludicrous as to deny 
its existence altogether. This is a delusion regarded with 
grim humour by every teacher, yet almost seriously held 
by some politicians, who would have us believe that, with 
adequate pumping machinery, the smallest capacities, 
except, one may suppose, the certified feeble-minded, may 
be made to hold as much as the largest. Among the more 
practical suggestions the “ interview’ figures again, 
together with the ‘‘ school record,” recommendation by 
the elementary teacher, and “ intelligence tests.” 

In regard to the last, I can never sufficiently admire the 
truly scientific candour of the greatest living authority on 
the subject, who after years of exhaustive experiment has 
pronounced them extremely likely to mislead, unless con- 
ducted with the utmost care and skill, when the results 
do not differ greatly from those of a well-considered examina- 
tion of the ordinary type. It appears to me extremely 
improbable that this short-cut will ever succeed in arrang- 
ing a crowd of 11-year-old children in the true order of 
their capacity to receive and profit by higher education. 
Or, indeed, any short-cut. The only sound principle is 
to give them a run on post-elementary lines and see how 
they actually perform. But there must be a way out as well 
as a way in, and there is probably no secondary schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress in the country who does not know that 
great numbers of children are placed in the secondary 
school by the existing methods, whose presence there is 
no gain to themselves and a great loss to the school. This 
is not, of course, in consequence of any moral, still less of 
any “‘social’’ defect, but simply and solely for lack of 
“ quickness in the uptake ” and ability to retain what has 
been acquired. The idea that a free place must be a free- 
hold is one of the fallacies introduced by mistrust and 
political bias. 

Even in this brief dash at a historical perspective several 
different kinds of examination have been mentioned, and 
the tendency to differentiate into distinct types is at once 
proof of the vitality of the institution and the cause of 
persistent and sometimes acrimonious discussion. The 
division which we have had mainly in view so far is that 
between oral and written. But examinations may also be, 
for example, pass or competitive (also pass and honours), 
external and internal (7.e. to the school), on set books or 
“ unseen,” easy, so that high average marks are gained, 
or difficult, so that the ‘‘range’’ is wide, conducted by a 
university or by the State. There are also the much- 
debated questions whether any subjects should be com- 
pulsory, and, if so, which, and how far inspection may be 
made a substitute for examination. The remainder of this 
paper may be regarded as an attempt to review the most 
important of these antinomies, and, if possible, offer 
suggestions for the resolution of some of them. 

The weakest point in the arguments of the out-and-out 
opponents of examination is that they prove too much. 
If the thing is as bad as they say, how is it that no serious 
and successful student of anything omits to subject himself 
to it, frequently, assiduously, and with a severity exactly 
proportioned to his own enthusiasm and real desire to 
make progress? When Socrates pronounced “the un- 
examined life no life for man to lead,” he certainly did not 
exclude the student, as is shown by his own way of dealing 
with him. Indeed, on Socratic principles, life itself is a 
study, the study of the art of living. And this self-examina- 
tion is no whit less appropriate and indispensable in litera- 
ture and the aesthetic humanities than in mathematics 
and the exact sciences. Just as no keen learner of geometry 
will dream that he has mastered a proposition until he 


can draw the figure and reproduce the argument without 
the book, so every appreciative reader of poetry will be 
found repeating to himself (not necessarily aloud !) the 
lines which took his breath away as he read them. To 
recall them vaguely is scarcely better than to forget them 
altogether, for their magic consists in being just what they 
are, not something different, and distortion in literature 
is as fatal as in art. 

To this it will perhaps be objected, that self-examination 
and examination by an examiner are things so different 
that the latter may be as pernicious as the former is 
salutary. But why? Take two students instead of one. 
It will scarcely be maintained that mutual examination 
(often practised, and with very good effect), is already 
infected with some mysterious poison. Take a class of 
twenty-five, and let their teacher examine them. This 
also would be admitted by almost every one to be at 
least harmless. But what teacher truly desirous of his 
pupils’ progress is not glad occasionally to have some one 
else—some outsider—question his class, preferably, no 
doubt, in his own presence ? Every one who has tried the 
experiment knows that the result is to reveal gaps and 
confusions which might have remained undetected if a 
third party, neither teacher nor taught, had not been 
brought in. What is this third party but that bugbear 
the examiner ? The conclusion seems inevitable that when 
examination produces educationally bad effects, which I 
am as far as possible from denying, it is not because it is 
examination but because it is bad examination. 

Here is a specimen of bad examination. Of the questions 
propounded in my Shakespeare paper in 1875, four-fifths 
(as I had been duly led to expect) could be answered from 
the Notes by any one who had “ got them up,” even if he 
had never read the play at all. Now no genuine student 
of Shakespeare employing self-examination would ask 
himself the form of an English word in Anglo-Saxon, a 
language with which he had no acquaintance and which 
threw no light on the passge in which the word occurred. 
Nor would he see if he could enumerate half a score of 
discordant interpretations, at least nine of them necessarily 
wrong, of “ pioned and twilled brims.” Such questions 
do, by their anticipation, really exercise a pernicious effect. 
Things are very much better nowadays, but why were such 
bad papers ever set ? Obviously because questions on the 
Notes are much easier to set, and produce answers which 
are very much easier to mark, than questions on the text. 
Both the setting and the marking of good papers demand a 
combination of great skill with endless patience, and the 
art of examination, at all events of examination in English, 
was in its infancy fifty-seven years ago. That is no reason 
for despising the great advance already made or for des- 
pairing of the future, but it does imply that examination 
results are inevitably lable to error. | 

An opinion appears to be rather generally held that this 
margin of unavoidable error is smallest in a purely pass test, 
somewhat greater when classes in honours are assigned, 
and greatest of all when an attempt is made to place all 
the candidates in an order of merit. I believe the exact 
reverse to be the fact. The hardest part of the examiner's 
task is to fix (and maintain) an absolute standard of 
attainment. Some startling figures bearing on this point 
were recently published with the approval of the University 
of Durham. Forty-eight scripts from a single school taking 
the School Certificate examination were marked inde- 
pendently, by seven examiners all of long experience both 
in examining and in teaching. The most important dividing 
line is, of course, that which is called the ‘credit ’’ mark, 
and the results were these : 


Examiner A returned 17 candidates below credit and 31 above 
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It is impossible for me to believe that a simple order 
of merit prepared by these seven examiners would 
have shown such discrepancy as is here exhibited. Is it 
not plain that it arose in the main from their varying 
conceptions of the absolute standard corresponding to 
““ credit ” ? 

When a plan was made in Birmingham about the year 
1919 for the award of free places in the University at the 
expense of the L.E.A., the idea was to dispense with all 
competition and award such a free place to every boy and 
girl who applied for it on the strength of a Higher Certifi- 
cate. This feature of the scheme was dropped before it 
came into operation. That was on the ground of lack of 
money. But two not less cogent reasons can be given 
against it. First, the lack of certainty in “ absolute 
standards ” referred to already, and, second, but in my 
judgment more important still, the lack of stimulus inherent 
in such a method of award. A boy (girl of course to be 
included passim) who has the natural ability to win dis- 
tinction at the university will often, if he is in a good school, 
attain the sort of standard contemplated two, three, or 
even sometimes four years before he is in other respects 
mature enough to go there. It is expecting altogether too 
much of boy-nature to suppose that in these circumstances 
he will not rest a great deal upon his oars during the 
remainder of his school days. The knowledge that there are 
rivals to be beaten is exactly the incentive to make him 
go on doing his best, while four decades of experience as a 
teacher convince me that leeway made at this stage is 
seldom or never recovered. Such recovery is precluded 
not merely by the loss of time but also by the development 
of an intellectually self-satisfied frame of mind—the un- 
forgivable sin in all mental progress. 

The general utility (which is immense) and proper 
methods of inspection of schools lie outside our present 
purview, but the points at which inspection and examina- 
tion, so to speak, intersect, are of special interest. A good 
inspector will always employ a certain amount of examina- 
tion (preferably both oral and written) in arriving at his 
judgment. How far may an examiner make use of an 
inspector’s report in the performance of his own duty ? 
Dangers exist. I recollect a Higher Certificate examination 
at Harrow which yielded marks in a particular subject 
that were specially disappointing because great efforts 
had been made in the past year to reach a better standard 
in that direction. The examiner appeared at the school 
and was questioned about these deplorable results. ‘‘ Oh,” 
he ingenuously said, “ I have been looking up previous 
-reports, and noticed that you are always weak in this 
subject.” Nevertheless, I believe there are some things 
for which he may with advantage (and economy) take the 
inspector's word. For example, science “‘ practicals ”?” have 
often been called for in the School Certificate examination— 
and refused, mainly on the ground of expense. But there 
is another reason for dispensing with them. No inspector 
would pass a school course in chemistry or physics which 
did not include adequate laboratory practice, and, at this 
stage at any rate, that fact may well suffice without further 
demonstration that the boys can manipulate Bunsen 
burners, test-tubes, pipettes and deci-normal solutions. 
That inspection can ever replace and supersede examina- 
tion in its entirety I deny on the general grounds that the 
faithful schoolmaster must after all be required to show 
his faith by his works, and that no machine can ever be 
guaranteed efficient without the most careful consideration 
of its products. 

Much has been written about marking, and, no doubt, 
it is possible to waste a vast amount of time on the needless 
manipulation of marks. Yet marks are a form of statistics, 
and so much new light has been cast by mathematicians in 
recent years on the correct interpretation of statistics that 
there is room for a little manual on the subject for the use of 
schoolmasters and examiners, some of whom would be 
content to follow the mathematicians’ precepts without 
independent investigation of their theoretical basis. Many 


quite unmathematical masters have used a logarithmic 
mark-reducer. 

The idea that ali papers should be easy and all marks save 
those of the utter ignoramus, high “ for encouragement’s 
sake,” and the kindred objection to explicit orders of merit 
and competition in general as “ invidious ” are to me sheer 
sentimental nonsense, and I agree with Sir Arthur Keith 
that if the emotions are to overrule reason, civilization 
will lead not to progress but to destruction. The whole 
purpose and meaning of examination is to discriminate, 
not to distribute mental soothing-syrup and moral demul- 
cents or narcotics. 

The criticism of college scholarship examinations in 
natural science as “ of too high a standard ” is probably 
due to a different motive, viz. fear of premature speciali- 
zation. The danger is real, and the present situation 
cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory. One solution 
might be the introduction of that highly controversial 
expedient the ‘‘ compulsory subject ’’—scientific or mathe- 
matical for the classical candidate, literary or historical for 
his scientific competitor. But probably the joint use of 
two other modifications would be more satisfactory. 
Increased attention (and far more marks) should be given 
not only to an English essay, taken by all candidates, 
with reasonably wide choice of subject, but to the use of 
good and lucid English throughout the examination. But 
more valuable still would be the institution, perhaps one 
should say the re-institution, of scholarships for proficiency 
in two or even three different branches of learning at once. 
Not merely such pairs as science plus mathematics or 
classics coupled with history, but, say, classics and science, 
mathematics and modern languages, or classics, modern 
languages and mathematics. If the only argument against 
this is the eager rivalry of the colleges for distinction in 
the final schools, it isa weak one. Such rivalries are scarcely 
a serious factor in a real educational problem. Moreover, 
scholarships for single subjects would still be given, so that 
there would be no danger of ruling out what may be called 
natural specialists, e.g. the mathematical genius whose 
interest in his own study is so absorbing that it is unwise 
cruelty to impose upon him linguistic training beyond what 
is necessary to give him a thorough command of his native 
tongue, while the incentive to artificial specialism would 
be greatly diminished. 

The most serious of all the charges brought against ` 
examination is that it takes the wind out of the sails of the 
ship education and either brings her to a standstill or 
tows her in a false direction. An example of this phenomenon 
has already been quoted, and certainly no result could 
be worse. It can be avoided by the simple (if only gradually 
achieved) solution of substituting good examination for 
bad. But to make and keep it good we must be sure of 
a sound higher control, and this is my reason for distrusting 
a State examination. Even if we had not before our eyes 
the tragic and appalling example of the effects of govern- 
mentalized education in pre-War Germany, it should be 
obvious that this control is a matter for the best expert 
advice which the nation can command. This will never 
be found in a political party, a cabinet engrossed in quite 
other matters, or even a Department of State. To put 
any of these in control of such questions as choice of 
subjects, methods of teaching and the conduct of examina- 
tions is (to adapt a Socratic parable) like putting the tiller 
into the hands of the owner of the boat instead of the 
skilled pilot to whom, if he has a grain of sense, he will 
entrust it. Where can this skilled control be found ? My 
answer is in the universities and schools themselves. Here 
only are the men and women, selected for competence, 
whose whole lives have been spent in the advancement 
and transmission of that accumulated store of knowledge 
upon which the future of the nation and of the whole human 
race depends. Examination is not the whole or even the 
most important part of the matter. It was the false assump- 
tion that it could exercise a miraculous discrimination 
without having wisdom and experience poured into it 
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through years of sustained effort and improvement that 
caused the pendulum of public confidence to swing so 
much too far in mid-Victorian days. But, as I have 
endeavoured to show, it is not an artificial importation 
from without, still less a kind of malignant tumour sapping 
vitality and foretelling mental death, but a natural growth 
incidental to the very process of learning and essential, or 
all but essential, to the health of the whole organism of 
education. 
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Plato tells us of a large aviary containing many birds. 
The owner of the aviary also.owned the birds. But could 
he be said to possess them unless he could catch them when 
required ? ‘‘ Now, these birds,’’ he adds, ‘* would be 
knowledges.” If examination served no other purpose 
it would be well worth practising because it trains the 
mind, as scarcely anything else can, in the art of producing 
its own powers and resources on demand. For this is just 
what life requires us to do. 


The Two Americanizations 


By PRoFEssoR SIR JOHN ADAms, formerly Principal, London Day Training College 


IME was when New York was commonly nicknamed 

“the melting pot.” But the figure was defective, 
since it suggested a mechanical reaction while what was 
going on there was biological. It was not a case of melting 
down metals in order to form an alloy, but of assimilating 
different but congruous elements into a new organic 
whole. America had to assimilate the mass of human 
beings that poured into the country, mainly through the 
great funnel of New York, though there were others. 
The natural means of assimilation was education. The 
schools were the great assimilators. The teacher’s function 
in all circumstances includes a certain amount of 
this sort of work. He has to see that his pupils are 
properly adjusted to the environment for which they are 
being prepared. All the New York schools had, and indeed 
still have, a good deal of assimilating work to do. But 
certain schools were set apart for the special work of 
turning into good Americans the little foreigners that 
found their way into that city. 

In this process great importance was attached to the 
teaching of English, for there is no quicker way into a 
new civilization than through the language in which that 
civilization is expressed. Speech and thought are inex- 
tricably connected. Shelley, speaking of the Deity, says: 
=“ He gave man speech, and speech created thought.” 
` Perhaps the poet went too far when he used the word 
“created ” ; but in any case he is right in the close con- 
nexion he claims between language and thought. Americans 
have always realized the importance of this connexion, 
and have been resolute in their determination to have 
the same language used officially throughout their vast 
Republic. The work in their law courts is carried on in 
English, though foreigners not understanding that language 
are allowed the privilege of having interpreters. The 
result of this common language throughout the forty- 
eight states is that the Nation is being consolidated with 
surprising rapidity. 

But satisfactory as is this progress, there is a feeling 
abroad in America that things are not yet what they 
should be. It was during the turmoil of the World War 
that a significant phrase began to make itself prominent 
in newspapers and in ordinary conversation. It ran 
““Hyphenated Americans,” and originated in the not 
unnatural tendency to distinguish among the different 
nationalities that make up the present American nation. 
Thus we had Spanish-Americans, Scandinavian-Americans, 
German-Americans. At one time it threatened to develop 
into even Anglo-Americans. It was at this stage that 
opposition arose, and an attack was made on this use of 
the hyphen. Hyphenated Americans became unpopular ; 
at any rate, their hyphenated names did. The popular 
claim became insistent that Americans are Americans, 
nothing more, nothing less. Their European origin was 
held to have nothing to do with the case. The ideal was 
the complete American, or to use the phrase now intensely 
popular, “one hundred per cent American.” 

It is easy to see how the hyphenated form gave rise to 
unpleasantness. It carried a suggestion of divided allegi- 
ance, that was dangerous to the solidarity of a great nation 
entering into a war where so many complicated national 
claims competed. Apart from this special danger, how- 
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ever, there has always been in the Republic a strong desire 
for national unity. The newness of the country and the 
variety of the elements making up its population combined 
to make the Nation resent anything that seemed to detract 
from the unity on which it prided itself. The whole world 
knows that in one form or another the idea of union has 
exercised an enormous influence in the history of our 
cousins across the Atlantic. So no one need be surprised 
at the present development of the claim to a genuine unity 
within the boundaries of the U.S.A. 

The flag has always played an exceptionally big part 
in the life of America. In England we are not altogether 
void of pride in our Union Jack. Indeed, we have in our 
time done quite a little in the way of flag-flapping : some 
of us indeed are inclined to think we have gone too far. 
But while we may criticize ourselves a little for making 
too big a display of our flag, we are not inclined to find 
fault with the Americans for the extreme enthusiasm they 
show for “ Old Glory.” With their comparatively short 
history, their variegated geography, and above all their 
rich range in race origins, it is highly desirable that they 
should emphasize in every possible way whatever symbols 
are likely to promote genuine unity of thought and feeling. 
Occasionally, they go to a little excess, as in the case of 
the alien shopkeeper, Jake Ball, who in California was 
sentenced in 1928 to 250 days’ imprisonment for cleaning 
his windows with an old “ Stars and Stripes.” We cannot 
imagine an English judge passing this sentence on a 
foreigner in Whitechapel who cleaned his shop windows 
with an old Union Jack; but, all the same, an account 
of such a cleaning would not make pleasant reading for 
When the American culprit 
pleaded that he did not know that there was anything 
wrong with using Old Glory in this way, his plea was 
described by the judge as an aggravation of the offence. 

Our leniency towards such obtuseness of aliens arises 
not because we think less of our flag than do the Americans, 
but because we take the flag’s sanctity for granted. This 
sort of symbolism in State schools is always interesting. 
Immediately after the World War it became a part of 
the law of Germany that no portrait of the Kaiser should 
be shown in any school-room. Yet we are told that 
thousands of schoolboys in the Fatherland still gaze at the 
imperial features. Not easily do mere laws remove national 
symbols. 

We have no such laws in England. Indeed, if we are 
to learn from Kipling, there is a certain shamefacedness 
among our public school boys in the matter of the national 
flag. He gives a harrowing account of the visit of a pompous 
man to a public school where he makes a bombastic speech 
to the accompaniment of the unrolling of a Union Jack, 
to the intense discomfort of all the boys, not to speak of 
the masters. No such feeling is experienced in the American 
school, whether elementary, junior high, or senior high. 
The universities themselves are not above a very liberal 
flag display on occasion. 

In all this we can wish them god-speed, for it is part of 
Americanization, and the more Americanized the Nation 
becomes the better for all concerned. Up to this point 
we have been dealing with what may be called the internal 
problem of Americanization, the process by which the 
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country fights against the inroads of alien civilizations ; 
and of this we cannot but approve. When it comes to 
external Americanization we are not so sure. 

Hitherto all ethe conscious Americanization has been 
carried on within the borders of the United States; but 
of recent years there has been going on a process of 
Americanization of which the Americans have not been 
themselves quite aware, but that is very real all the same. 
The internal type, represented by special schools and flag- 
flapping, is more or less passive, so far as the rest of the 
world is concerned: but the external form is aggressive, 
though up till now rather unwittingly so. We in this 
country ought to be the last people in the world to throw 
stones at another nation for penetrating into alien territory. 
In our past we have done at least our fair share of external 
penetration. We have thrust ourselves and our products 
into the most remote parts of the globe. So when we 
catch our cousins in the very act of Americanizing the 
world, we must not scold. We must content ourselves 
with noting and reporting—and taking whatever precautions 
lie within our power. 

The truth seems to be that while Americanization of the 
world is going on all along the line, the Americans them- 
selves do not appear to pay much attention to this aspect 
of their activities. Their object has been to develop 
trade and industry, rather than to dominate their external 
customers. Yet in the very nature of things this domination 
seems to be coming. It may be that by and by the Ameri- 
cans may find it to their advantage to exercise a sort of 
educative influence on the rest of the world, so as to culti- 
vate tastes and points of view that will promote the demand 
for their products. But up till now this world-education 
has been going on without any deliberate intention on 
the part of America. But it has been going on actively 
all the same, and has produced what may be called an 
inverted Monroe Doctrine in the matter of social inter- 
ference. The Americans glory in their world-politik 
isolation; yet their economic influence is spreading all 
over the globe. 

No doubt a fundamental element in this influence is 
the effect of the labour-saving devices that necessity 
introduced into America, and that the rising standard of 
living among wage-earners made it imperative to develop. 
Whether we will or no, we Europeans must follow in 
America’s wake in this direction, and in following we 
cannot fail to be in some degree Americanized. Belonging 
to this class of labour-saving devices are, of course, the 
automobiles. We, no doubt, had our credi4able share in 
the origin and development of this mode of locomotion, 
and we cannot quite hold America responsible for the social 
changes that it introduced. But observation shows that 
we are following the lead of America in this department, 
and that the conditions that now exist over there are being 
rapidly reproduced on this side. 

Hitherto, we have been dealing with more or less mechani- 
cal contrivances, though we are sensible enough to admit 
their social results. But now we come to influences that 
have a very definite and direct social effect, though even 
here we cannot accuse our cousins of deliberate Ameri- 
canization. ‘The result comes because it is inherent in 
the nature of things, not because the Americans have up 
till now set about a purposive campaign to bring the world 
under their spell. 

So far as the British Empire is concerned, the two most 
potent forces making for Americanization are magazines 
and the cinema. As to the magazines, Canada seems to 
be dominated by what are published south of its frontier. 
In Australia the case does not seem to be nearly as bad 
as I had expected. Wandering through the Austral 
continent one sees the dominance of the American auto- 
mobile. Scarcely any but American makes are to be seen. 
But when it comes to magazines I was surprised and 
pleased to see how well our English productions hold their 
own. I was astonished to find that the Americans with 
their more striking and more easily obtainable magazines 


had not swept ours from the field. It would appear that 
the English background has a strong attraction for a 
continent where Great Britain is still universally spoken 
of as “home”; and since our magazines are, after all, 
of at least as good quality as those published on the other 
side of the Atlantic, Americanization does not appear to 
make much progress through this medium. 

It is different with the cinema. Here it is a case of 
Kamarad for us, both in Australia and at home. The 
amount of money spent on producing individual films 
in the United States ensures the Americanization of 
the world in this department. Where we spend {£4,000 
in preparing a film, the Americans will spend £20,000. 
As things stand at present we just cannot compete. It 
is bad enough from the purely business point of view, 
but when we think of the subject-matter of the films, 
there is something acutely disquieting in the situation. 
It is not suggested that the American morale is lower than 
ours, but it zs different, and the imposition on our young 
people of an alien civilization seems unwholesome. For 
most of the other European countries the menace may 
be regarded as formidable. But we British people have 
the comfort that while we are certainly being Americanized 
by the films, we are not aliens. We realize perfectly that 
it is now wrong to speak of the Americans as Anglo-Saxon, 
and we admit that certain of the formerly hyphenated 
group have a right to object to the general application of 
the adjective Anglo-Saxon to the citizens of the United 
States. We know also that quite a fair number of our own 
people are none too keen in claiming affinity with the new 
Americans. Indeed, between these two latent antagonisms 
we may find some hope for a revolt on our side against 
the Americanization by film that is at present progressing 
at such a rate. A somewhat prejudiced patriotism may 
be able to accomplish what is beyond the power of com- 
mercial competition. 

But the prospect of an early revolt of the British public 
against American films is not very bright ; so we had better 
extract from the present situation all the comfort it 
contains. This takes the form of reminding ourselves that 
when all is said and done the American state as it exists 
to-day is fundamentally Anglo-Saxon. The population 
has been enriched no doubt by a fine admixture of the best, 
and not seriously corrupted by an infiltration of the worst, 
of European races, but the resultant is held together by 
forces that are in their very essence Anglo-Saxon. We 
are not really aliens in America, however we may be des- 
cribed in the Immigration Office papers. In fine, though 
the other nations have contributed their important quota 
to American civilization, we from these British islands 
have sent the framework of the whole. Our language, 
laws, customs, traditions have formed the basis of what 
is now the American nation. Unlike most of the other 
nations of the world, we Britons may face the prospect 
of Americanization with equanimity. It is, after all, a 
repercussion of our oyn nationalism, a return of our own 
qualities upon ourselves, modified no doubt by the com- 
pany they have kept in their exile, but at any rate not 
deserving that repugnant adjective alien. 


The National Health Journal, Ltd., has published a leaflet on 
Sleep which gives sound advice to parents. Copies may be 
obtained from the Business Manager, National Health, 
5 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1, price 8d. per dozen, 3s. 6d. per 100, 
31S. per 1,000. * ” ‘ 


The Oxford University Press expects to publish in the spring 
of 1933 a Shorter Oxford English Dictionary in two quarto 
volumes containing over 2,500 pages. It is designed to make 
available in shorter and cheaper but not less authoritative form 
the materials collected and sifted for the great Oxford Dictionary 
(or New English Dictionary) and for its supplement which is 
now in an advanced state of preparation. The work was begun 
by Dr. W. Little in 1902 and since his death in 1922 has been 
carried on by Dr. C. T. Onions and the staff of the Oxford 
English Dictionary. It is thus the result of some thirty years 
of continuous editorial labour. 
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English Set Books for the 1933 School Certificate Examinations 


IIT 


By A. M. Watms.-ey, M.A., Northampton School 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


NGLISH in the Cambridge University School Certificate 
Examination requires papers in composition (one 
two-hour paper) and in literature. For the latter, candi- 
dates take either a general literature paper of two and a 
half hours, or two papers (of one and a half hours each) 
chosen from four alternatives. For 1933 the four alterna- 
tives are: (1) Shakespeare—either As You Like It or 
Macbeth; (2) A set book in prose—either Addison, Selec- 
tions from the Spectator, edited by J. H. Lobban (Cambridge 
University Press, 2s.), or Joseph Conrad, The Rover. 
(3) A set book in verse—either Milton’s Samson Agonistes 
and English Sonnets, or Selections from Keats, edited by 
A. H. Thompson (Cambridge University Press, 4s.). 
(4) A restricted syllabus in general literature. 

From the point of view of difficulty, interest, length, 
and demands on time, there is little to choose between 
As You Like It and Macbeth. Both are good plays for 
such an examination as the School Certificate, and most 
candidates will do well to include a Shakespeare play 
as one of the two alternative papers. 

Of the prose books, the Selections from the Spectator con- 
tains fifty-seven of Addison’s papers from the Spectator, 
together with Steele's paper on the Spectator Club. 
There are 235 pages of text, and in addition thirteen pages 
of notes, and an editor’s introduction of thirteen pages. 
The essays are arranged in chronological order: it is 
suggested that “ artificial grouping may well be left to 
the discretion and to the requirements of the teacher.” 
The Editor himself suggests three main groups—the Coverley 
papers, the essays in literary criticism, and the Comedy 
of Manners papers. Of these three groups, the last 
invites further subdivision. 

No one should quarrel with this alternative on the 
ground that it is lacking in general interest. Addison 
is as readable a prose writer as we could wish for. But 
many teachers will think about the amount of work they 
have to get through in a very limited time. Fifty-seven 
of Addison’s essays for intensive study and for thorough 
understanding of the irony, the topical allusions, and the 
historical setting will probably make considerably more 
demands on the teacher’s time than will the alternative 
prose book. Those who decide to tackle this will find it 
helpful to refer to some of the following books: John 
Richard Green’s selection of seventy-two of Addison’s 
Essays (in Macmillan’s Golden Treasury Series, 3s. 6d.) 
contains an introductory essay of twenty-one pages. 
Helps to the Study of Addison’s Essays, by C. D. Punchard 
(Macmillan, 1s.) is primarily intended to be a supplement 
to Green’s selection, but several of the essays here anno- 
tated are included in Mr. Lobban’s selection. Macaulay’s 
Essay on Addison is included in his “ Critical and Historical 
Essays,” Vol. II (in Dent’s Everyman Series, 2s.). W. J. 
Courthope’s volume on Addison in the English Men of 
Letters Series (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) includes useful chapters 
on “The State of English Society and Letters after the 
Restoration,” ‘‘ The Tatler and Spectator,” and ‘‘ The 
Genius of Addison.” The first four chapters in G. M. 
Trevelyan’s recent volume, Blenheim: England under 
Queen Anne (issued separately in Longman’s Swan Library, 
3s. 6d.) give a vivid picture of England in Addison's day, 
the country gentry, the clergy, and London. Sir James 
Frazer’s Essay on “ London in the Time of Addison,” 
originally contributed to the Quarterly Review in 1922, is 
included in Twentieth Century Essays and Addresses, edited 
by W. A. J. Archbold (Longman’s, 3s. 6d.); and the 
reader will find much of interest in Chapter II of Vol. IX 
in the Cambridge History of English Literature. 


The alternative prose book, Joseph Conrad’s novel 
The Rover, may be had in Benn’s Essex Library (3s. 6d.). 
It is a story first published in 1923, described by the author 
as a “‘ tale of the last days of a French brother of the coast.” 
The setting is the French coast near Toulon, and the time 
a few months before the battle of Trafalgar. The story 
centres round a retired French pirate-privateer, Master- 
Gunner Peyrol, who finally takes a hand, and meets his 
death gallantly, in executing a little ruse to lure Nelson 
away from his long watch off Toulon, in order to enable 
Villeneuve’s fleet to escape. 

The characters are few and the canvas is a very small 
one; of plot and action there is very little. But the 
atmosphere and the characterization make the story live. 
Conrad’s cosmopolitan spirit makes his study of English- 
men and Frenchmen unusually fascinating. There are 
flashes of the Spectator’s ironical humour, as for example 
when Lieutenant Réal suggests to Peyrol the plan to let 
faked dispatches fall into the hands of Nelson. He imagines 
with what glee the captain of the British sloop Amelia 
might find the packet of dispatches on the dead body of 
the French officer. ‘‘ Not the slightest doubt could enter 
their heads,” he argues. “ I can imagine the captain of 
that corvette crowding sail on her to get this packet into 
the admiral’s hands. The secret of the Toulon fleet’s 
destination found on the body of a dead officer. Wouldn’t 
they have exulted at their enormous piece of luck! But 
they wouldn't have called it accidental. Oh, no! They 
would have called it providential. I know the English 
a little, too. They like to have God on their side—the only 
ally they never need pay a subsidy to.”’ 

Many teachers will find this 230-page novel, with its 
interesting subject matter and artistic unity, a less exacting 
alternative than the Addison, and equally attractive. 
Hugh Walpole’s Joseph Conrad (Nisbet’s Writers of the 
Day Series, 2s.) is a useful introduction. There is a critical 
estimate of Conrad as a novelist in Modern English Writers, 
by Harold Williams (Sidgwick & Jackson); and there is 
a good section on Conrad in M. Abel Chevalley’s Le roman 
anglais de notre temps (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.). 

The two verse alternatives are both attractive, and it 
is not easy to balance the claims of one against the other. 
Samson Agonistes will appeal to all who are interested in 
the drama, and especially to those who know the great 
Greek tragedies. It is a magnificent reproduction of the 
spirit of the old Greek tragedy, and as such it stands alone 
in English dramatic literature. It has, too, the great 
advantage, for examination purposes, of artistic unity. 
The edition by A. W. Verity (Cambridge University Press, 
38. 6d.) leaves nothing to be desired. Other annotated 
editions suitable for school use include Samson Agonistes, 
edited by Sir E. K. Chambers (Blackie, 1s. 6d.) ; Samson 
Agonistes, edited by H. M. Percival, together with the 
English Sonnets, edited by W. Bell (in one volume, Mac- 
millan, 3s.) ; and Samson Agonistes, edited by A. J. Wyatt 
and A. J. F. Collins, together with the Sonnets edited by 
A. R. Weeks (in one volume, University Tutorial Press, 
2s. 6d.). There is also an edition of Samson Agonistes, 
with brief notes, in Brodie’s Interleaved English Texts 

1od.). 

l There are eighteen of the English Sonnets, including 
some of the most famous sonnets in our literature. Shakes- 
peare and the Elizabethans seem to have come to the 
conclusion that the Italian sonnet did not suit the genius 
of the Engish language. At any rate, it did not suit the 
prevalent mood of the poets of that age. Milton achieved 
a double triumph in establishing for all time the true sonnet 
form in English literature, and in widening its scope to 
include a variety of themes other than *“‘ love.” No would- 
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be poet, indeed no lover of poetry, can do better than 
familiarize himself with Milton’s sonnets: there are few 
English poems more deserving of intensive study, and they 
are an essential introduction to any serious study of the 
English sonnet. 

For this purpose, again, special mention must be made 
of the edition of Milton’s Sonnets by A. W. Verity (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2s. 6d.). There are also convenient 
plain text editions available, such as Mulion’s English 
Sonnets (in Blackie’s Smaller English Classics, 6d., or 
3d. paper covers); and an edition in Brodie’s Interleaved 
English Texts (6d.). 

The volume of selections from Keats is made up of 
104 pages of poems, or extracts from the poems of Keats, 
with sixty pages of notes and twenty-three pages of editor’s 
introduction. The five great odes are included. Of the 
narrative poems, Isabella and The Eve of St. Agnes are in 
full. Except for the fact that Lamia and Hyperion are 
represented only by extracts, the selection may be said 
to include all the best of Keats. 

Most of what the writer said in a previous article, on 
the Keats : Poetry and Prose (set for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board) applies also to this selection. 

It is interesting sometimes to compare the critical views 
expressed by different editors on the same passages. Thus, 
in commenting on Lamia, Mr. A. H. Thompson writes: 
‘‘ The famous opening of the second part of Lamia, 


‘Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 
Is—love, forgive us !—cinders, ashes, dust ; 
Love in a palace is perhaps at last 
More grievous torment than a hermit’s fast’ 


is written with a command of free and vigorous expression 
and common sense which Keats could have learned from 
no one so well as from Dryden.” Yet another editor 
describes the same lines as “a passage unworthy of Keats's 
genius. Perhaps the attempt to be light, like his seven- 
teenth century model, Dryden, led him for the moment 
to adopt something of the cynicism of that age about 
love.” 
Obviously the reader must think it out for himself ! 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


For the Oxford School Certificate Examination, candi- 
dates take at least two papers in English : English compo- 
sition including essay (an hour and a half); and either a 
general literature paper or a literature paper in set 
books (two hours and a quarter). There is also an optional 
précis paper (two hours). 

For the 1933 paper in set books, candidates must offer 
three books selected as follows : 

(1) A Shakespeare play—Macbeth, or Twelfth Night, 
or Richard II. 

(2) A verse book—Chaucer : Nun’s Priest's Tale (edited 
by K. Sisam, Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d.); or An 
Anthology of Modern Verse (Methuen, 3s. 6d.); or Select 
English Classics: Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold (edited 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch, Oxford University Press, Is. 8d.), 
together with Sonnets by Milton and Wordsworth (edited 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch, Oxford University Press, 6d.). 

(3) A prose book—Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, Part I; 
or Lamb: Prose and Poetry (edited by G. S. Gordon, 
Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) ; or The English Admirals, 
&c. (Dent’s King’s Treasuries Series, 1s. 4d.). 

For Shakespeare study, the candidates have a very 
reasonable choice of tragedy, comedy, and history. All 
are quite suitable plays; but Richard II, apart from its 
greater length, will probably not be so popular as the other 
two to candidates of this age. 

Of the verse alternatives each has its particular appeal. 
The Nun’s Priest’s Tale is perhaps the easiest of the Canter- 
bury Tales for readers of School Certificate age. It is a 
straightforward story, well told, and full of humour from 
beginning to end. It is considerably shorter than the 
Prologue and contains fewer difficult phrases and allusions. 
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It will serve as a very good introduction both to Chaucer 
and to English narrative poetry. The edition specially 
prescribed for the examination contains all that is required 
by way of annotation and introduction. Some teachers 
may like to refer to other annotated editions, such as The 
Nun’s Priest's Tale, edited by A. W. Pollard (Macmillan, 
1s. 9d.); The Nonné Prestes Tale, edited by L. Winstanley 
(Cambridge University Press, 3s.); The Nonne Prestes 
Tale, edited by R. Morris and W. W. Skeat, in one volume 
with the Prologue and the Knight's Tale (Oxford University 
Press, 3s. 6d.); The Nun's Priest's Tale, edited by A. J. 
Wyatt (University Tutorial Press, 2s.); The Nonne Prest, 
His Tale, edited by R. F. Patterson (Blackie’s Standard 
English Classics, 1s. 6d.); and the complete Canterbury 
Tales, edited by J. M. Manly (Harrap, ros. 6d.). 

The Methuen Anthology of Modern Verse is deservedly 
one of the most popular of the modern anthologies. It 
contains a helpful introduction by Robert Lynd. Many 
teachers, however, although they believe in the value of 
lyrical poetry, hesitate to choose such an anthology for 
examination purposes. They feel that perhaps, of all 
subjects in the curriculum, the teaching of lyrical poetry 
can be least satisfactorily measured or tested by present 
examination methods. Even when pages 182 to 203 are 
omitted, the candidate who offers this alternative will be 
expected to have made an intensive study of nearly two 
hundred poems (225 pages) by some eighty different 
authors. These poems, with their infinite variety of 
theme, mood, and emotional appeal, will make a heavy 
demand on the teacher's time. Yet everybody with any 
poetry in his nature will find something to attract him 
in this anthology. 

Some interesting critical comments on many of the 
authors included will be found in books like Modern English 
Writers by Harold Williams (Sidgwick & Jackson) ; Poetry 
at Present by Charles Williams (Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d.). 

The third verse alternative Select English Classics : 
Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold, together with Sonnets 
of Milton and Wordsworth is quite attractive from the 
point of view of its intrinsic value as poetry. But the 
teacher whose time-table allows only three periods a week 
for English will find it exacting. It will appeal to those 
English teachers who dislike annotated editions, and perhaps 
to those whose time-table allows five or six periods a week 
for English. The first book contains fifty-one poems 
(seventeen from Tennyson, twenty-three from Browning, 
and eleven from Matthew Arnold) and runs to 113 pages. 
There are brief biographical introductions, but no notes. 
The second book contains fifty sonnets (eight of Milton’s 
and forty-two of Wordsworth’s). 

Many teachers will find it helpful to consult such anno- 
tated editions as the following, which include most of the 
poems in this selection: Tennyson: English Idylls and 
other Poems, 1842-1855, edited by B. C. Mulliner (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d.); Tennyson: Poems published 
in 1842, edited by A. M. D. Hughes (Oxford University 
Press, 4s. 6d.) ; Browning: Men and Women, 1855, edited 
by G. E. Hadow (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.) contains 
ten of the Browning poems. Poems of Matthew Arnold, 
edited with an Introduction by A. T. Quiller-Couch and 
notes by G. St. Quintin (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.) ; 
Selections from Matthew Arnold’s Poetry, edited by R. E. C. 
Houghton (Methuen, 2s.). 

Some other books that may with advantage be con- 
sulted are: Lafcadio Hearn’s Appreciations of Poetry 
(Heinemann) which includes talks on “ Matthew Arnold 
as Poet ” and “ Studies in Browning ” ; Stopford Brooke’s 
Tennyson (Pitman, 7s. 6d.); Stopford Brooke’s Robert 
Browning (Pitman, 12s. 6d.); W. L. Phelps’s Robert 
Browning (Murray, 7s. 6d.) ; O. Elton’s Survey of English 
Literature, 1830—1880, Vol. I (Arnold). 

Of the three prose alternatives Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress is probably the easiest: its unity of theme and 
its straightforward narrative style are distinct advantages 
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from the point of view of the examination candidate. And 
there are.several good annotated editions available, includ- 
ing Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I, edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Morrison (Macmillan, 2s.) ; Parts I 
and II, edited by J. H. Moffatt (Macmillan’s Pocket Classics, 
2s. 6d.); Part I, edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Charles Davies and Constance Davies (Ginn’s Selected 
English Classics, 2s. 6d.) ; Part I, edited by Harold Osborne 
(University Tutorial Press, 2s. 6d.)—the notes in this edition 
contain in full all the Biblical verses to which Bunyan 
refers in his text, thus obviating the necessity of continual 
resort to a Bible; Part I, edited by E. Venables and M. 
Peacock (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.); Pilgrim’s 
Progress, edited and abridged by E. Fewster, with notes 
and questions by J. C. Allen (Longman’s, 1s. 9d.). There 
are plain text editions, like that edited by W. H. D. Rouse 
in a slightly shortened form (Blackie’s English Texts, 
10od.). Some teachers might like to make use of such a 
book as The Pilgrim’s Progress rendered as a Dramatic 
Reader—in three acts and twenty-four scenes—by H. W. 
Hill (G. Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d.). There is a good essay on 
“ John Bunyan the Tinker ” in Augustine Birrell’s Self- 
Selected Essays (second series, Nelson, 2s.). . 

The selections from Lamb’s Prose and Poetry include 
147 pages of Lamb’s writings, with forty pages of critical 
writings by Hazlitt and De Quincey, twenty-eight pages 
of notes, and ten pages of editor’s introduction. There is 
plenty of interesting material in the selections—eighteen of 
the Essays of Elia, most of which are given in full; six 
extracts from Lamb’s dramatic criticism; about twenty 
letters or extracts from his letters ; six specimens of Lamb's 
verse, and one short passage from his tragedy, John Woodv1l. 
Parts of the book are rather difficult work for candidates 
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of School Certificate age; the critical estimates, and the 
specimens of Lamb’s dramatic criticisms are more suited 
for older students. On the other hand, the examples of 
Lamb’s verse are trivial, and the extract from his play is 
too short to have any value. Too many of the letters are 
extracts only; they suffer from being taken out of their 
setting. The reader naturally would hke to know more 
about the writer and his correspondents. 

There are several good annotated editions of the Essays 
of ha and the Last Essays of Elia. 

The third alternative, The English Admirals, &c., 
contains, in addition to R. L. Stevenson’s delightful essay, 
J. A. Froude’s eulogy on England's Forgotten W orthtes, 
and three personal narratives from Hakluyt’s Voyages: 
the account of Sir Walter Raleigh’s third voyage (to 
Guiana); the account of Master John Winter’s voyage 
through the Straits of Magellan, in company with Drake; 
and the account of Master Thomas Cavendish’s voyage 
round the world. 

There are 164 pages of text, with an epilogue of six 
pages containing biographical notes on Stevenson, Froude, 
and Hakluyt. Apart from its historical interest this is 
fine literature, and Hakluyt’s stirring narrative is sure to 
be popular with boys. There are very few difficulties 
that cannot be overcome with the aid of atlas and dic- 
tionary. It is very interesting to compare the account 
of Master John Winter’s voyage here given with the account 
of the same voyage (as far as the Straits of Magellan) 
written by Master Francis Pretty who was with Drake 
in the Pelican. The latter narrative is given in Vovages of 
Drake and Gilbert, edited by E. J. Payne and C. R. Beazley 
(Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.)—a book that contains 
a very useful introductory essay of sixty pages. 


in Conference 


By Miss E. M. Fox, County School for Girls, Beckenham 


HE fifty-eighth Annual Conference was held at the 
Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell, on Friday and 
Saturday, June 10 and 11, 1932. It is only natural that, 
after so many years, conference technique is “ slick ” and 
easy with that apparent effortlessness which conceals so 
much detailed attention and hard work behind the scenes. 
But this year in particular the general arrangements were 
matters of great congratulation. The glories of a June 
day, clouded only enough for comfort, revealed what our 
hostess well called “ the amenities of Camberwell.” The 
first was a little garden in which the president received 
the newly-elected members—green sward, a bird-bath and 
a seat of real ship’s timber, discreet, enclosed, austere and 
wholly unexpected. The activities of the staff and girls 
included conveying us to the nearest bus stop, meeting us 
on our way, guiding us in the school, taking our letters at 
dictation, feeding us and delighting us with music of their 
own making. Our hostess, Dr. Brock, opened the Conference 
with a speech of welcome, outlining the history of the school 
and conveying to us the welcome of her governing body. 
The early part of the Conference consisted in formal 
business—apologies for absence and the moving of reso- 
lutions. The report of the Finance Committee showed 
that the accounts were in a good state. The Chairman of 
Committee, Miss Drummond (North London Collegiate) 
summarized the proceedings of the past year. Three 
headmistresses had died while they were still in active 
service—Miss Fowlds (William Gibbs’ School, Faversham) 
on her way home from Hungary in September, Miss Bugby 
(City of London) on the eve of the Spring Term, and Miss 
Weeks (County School, Richmond) at its close. The 
members also noted with regret the death of a life member, 
Miss Hitchcock, who, as Headmistress of Chelsea and of 
Kensington, was a member of the Conference from 1891 to 
1900, when she retired to undertake literary and social 
work. The Conference identified itself with the efforts 


put forth for disarmament. Miss Haig Brown was made 
a life member as a token of appreciation of the work she 
did for us as our Treasurer. 

In a private session, Miss Catnach (Wallasey High School) 
outlined the present position of the salary question in 
the teaching profession. 

After a short interval, Miss Limebeer (Broughton High 
School) opened a discussion on The Necessity of a Knowledge 
of the Classics for the English Specialist. She advocated 
the study of Latin and of Greek rather than of primitive 
German and old English. Working from the analogy of 
a study of science where mathematics is used as a basis 
for physics, physics for chemistry and chemistry for 
biology, Miss Limebeer argued that the study of English 
required to be buttressed both by modern subjects and by 
classics. The speaker showed that much of both content 
and form in English literature and language derived from 
classical rather than from Germanic sources, and suggested 
that university courses for intending teachers of English 
should comprise classics and modern English rather than 
English alone to so intense a degree as at present. Miss 
Clarke (Manchester High School) supported the argument 
by illustration from Milton and De Quincey, to show how 
deeply some of our greatest writers have been influenced 
by Latin and Greek literature. She reminded her hearers 
that a knowledge and appreciation of literature were not 
the sole aims of teaching English. It comprised also the 
power of writing the vernacular simply and pleasingly. 
The speaker advocated that teachers should specialize 
either in language or in literature and suggested a general 
language study in adolescence, when interest in the subject 
was very keen. Miss Ironside (Sunderland High School) 
elaborated the scheme from the practical point of view 
of time-table and curriculum, asking for a combined course 
in Latin and English in all the schools. 

An animated discussion followed, showing that all head- 
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mistresses did not share these opinions. Miss Philpot 
(Coborn School, Bow) pointed out that English grammar 
of to-day was in a fluid state and that the forced nature of 
Latin grammar might be a handicap to the nature of a 
living language. 

The afternoon meeting began with a stimulating address 
from Miss McCaig (Notting Hill High School) who fore- 
shadowed the growing strength and unity of the profession 
of teaching. Reflecting on the changing life around us, 
Miss McCaig warned her audience that stagnation was 
the great danger of the school teacher. The school was 
only a portion of life, and the teacher must not lose herself 
in the daily routine. The theory of education must not 
be neglected in favour of the practice. Miss McCaig 
instanced the experimental nature of certain private schools 
in England and America and the common practice of the 
new schools in Russia. She spoke with appreciation of a 
period of professional training, which could with advantage 
be repeated at intervals through’ the teacher’s career. 
Miss Prideaux (Wisbech High School), speaking on the 
same subject, discussed the meaning of education and 
showed how diversely the term might be used. The 
papers would probably have provoked animated discussion 
had there been opportunity. 

After an adjournment for tea, motor coaches took us 
to Southwark Cathedral. There we had first a short period 
of silence, to many of us not the least vital part of the 
Conference. The sermon at evensong was preached by 
Canon Cockin, Missioner for the Diocese of Southwark. 
The preacher stated at once that he was not going to 
preach to us gn education, but he thought he might fairly 
put to us the question of ‘‘ What might be expected to 
come as a product from our schools ?’’ Our girls should 
become women who would see all things—their own lives 
and those of other people—in terms of the purpose of God. 
For this it was necessary to have people trained to the 
highest of which they were capable. ‘‘ Being good,” said 
the preacher, ‘“‘so often meant being good at nothing in 
particular.” Canon Cockin sketched the good life as one 
lived with no ulterior motive, and as one which translates 
its beliefs into activity. A good man must take a passionate 
interest in the whole of life, be really dis-interested and 
have the power to give himself fully to a cause or a group. 
The sermon closed on a high note of courage, perhaps 
seldom needed more than in these difficult days—“ In no 
conceivable set of circumstances are we bound to be beaten.” 

On Friday evening, the Master, Warden and Court of 
Assistants of the Clothworkers’ Company entertained the 
headmistresses and their hostess at a reception at Cloth- 
workers’ Hall. To some of us it was the first and may be 
the only glimpse of that great City hall, and we carried 
away a lasting memory of the traditional City liberality. 
We shall treasure the recollection of a display of plate, 
lit by candle flames swaying in the movement of many 
folk, stained windows, and an association with Samuel 
Pepys and that music which, 

“ When soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory.” 

The Conference on Saturday opened with a series of 
font papers on the Safeguarding of Individuality. Treating 
the subject from the point of view of the child, Miss Fryer 
(Dartford County School) dealt chiefly with municipal 
and county schools, showing how under a sympathetic 
authority, like the Kent Education Committee, the indi- 
viduality of the school could be absolutely protected and 
the head given that real discretion in selection of staff, 
arrangement of curriculum and regulation of discipline 
which have been the traditional ideals of the Association. 
Miss Fryer showed the need of extending and developing 
the sixth form, particularly on non-academic lines, and 
pointed out how many of the difficulties in the sixth form 
were due only to faulty accommodation. 

The Safeguarding of the Individuality of the Child was 
discussed in two papers. Mother Mary-Angela Boord 
(Ursuline Convent, Forest Gate) took as her topic The 


Training of Character, and showed the necessity of develop- 
ing personality by self-control and responsibility. Diff- 
culties arose in handling certain temperaments and in 
striving against certain impulses. This led to the pro- 
duction of the highest activity of all—the power of choice. 
Training must supply the motive for choice, since habits 
are formed by repeated acts of will. The child should be 
taught in simplicity and joy the choice of a better and 
more unselfish aim. Since efforts lead to strength, diffi- 
culties should not be unnecessarily removed. Finally, 
for unification, the character needs some strong motive. 
No character can develop to its fullest extent without an 
ideal, and that ideal appeals most strongly which is 
seen in a living expression. Miss Robinson (Howell’s 
School, Denbigh) spoke of the Safeguarding of Individuality 
in Intellectual Discipline. She pointed out that the best 
test of education is the use made of leisure by boys and 
girls on leaving school. With the increase of leisure, 
due to shortened hours of work, the necessity of cultivating 
hobbies is most important. She pleaded for freedom in 
choice of subjects and methods of work so that subjects 
learned at school should be voluntarily pursued in after 
life, and our pupils should learn how to attack first problems 
for themselves. | 

Miss Caress (Wyggeston Girls’ School) continued by 
dealing with the Out-of-School Activities of the Child. In 
these, she pointed out, a child can grow to the limit of 
its mental, moral and physical capacity. Out-of-school 
activities should be chosen to give scope to every type 
of child and should be physical, aesthetic and social. In 
these out-of-school activities the staff co-operate with the 
child’s development as co-workers rather than as instruc- 
tors and, in this connexion, Miss Caress stressed the 
importance of making at least voluntary games retain 
their “‘play’’ atmosphere and warned her audience 
against over-coaching on the games field. 

After some interesting discussion the meeting listened 
to the President’s address, the most eagerly-awaited 
moment in the two days. 

Miss Strudwick (St. Paul’s Girls’ School), in her review 
of the year’s work, recalled the shadow of depression, due 
to national anxiety, under which the schools had been 
working. The need for national economy must, for a while 
at least, prevent many developments and extensions in 
the scope of all our schools. The most cheering aspect of 
this difficulty had been the readiness with which all sections 
co-operated in the discussion of difficulties. All adminis- 
trators were faced with very difficult problems and they 
showed a disposition to discuss these in terms of people, 
not only in terms of difficulties. Despite the national 
crisis it had been found possible to publish a report on 
private schools, and the Association should urge the 
carrying-out of its recommendations. The good private 
schools were as anxious to maintain the standard as we 
were ourselves. Comparing the girls of to-day with those 
who were in the schools fifty years ago, Miss Strudwick 
pointed out the essential points in common human nature 
underlying superficial differences. The President ended 
a stirring address by sketching a future when education 
might come into its own and when the children in the 
school would not be the first to feel the cramping conditions 
due to necessary economy. 

In the afternoon Miss Eleanor McDougall, from the 
Madras Women’s Christian College, spoke on the Increase 
of Scope before the Education of Women in India To-day. 
She emphasized the tact and patience that were necessary 
since sO many apparently slight difficulties were, on further 
investigation, seen to be based on racial or religious 
variations. 

After votes of thanks to all who had entertained us 
and helped us, the Conference closed, some dispersing to 
the James Allen School for Girls, Dulwich, where we were 
shown the wonders of the botanical garden, some to the 
Honor Oak Secondary School, where we saw an example 
of the latest building of the London County Council. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


Despite the social and political unrest, education, whether 
viewed through official or unofficial publica- 
tions, is steadily facing its many difficulties. 
The Government’s yearly Education in India 
(1931) frankly recognizes them. ‘‘ Of the various causes which 
retard the progress of primary education the most serious is lack 
of funds . . . provincial and local expenses are inelastic . . . if 
any real approach to general literacy is to be made during the 
present generation it will be necessary to provide funds very 
much more freely, even to the extent of doubling or trebling 
expenditure.” As things are to-day, of the vast total of 12,000,000 
under tuition in all institutions, recognized or unrecognized, only 
2,000,000 are girls, and less than 1,000,000 “untouchables.” 
Moreover, the wastage in primary schools is enormous, amounting 
sometimes to more than 3,500,000 between the lowest class and 
the next. ‘‘ It is now generally admitted that the only means of 
stopping this waste is the introduction of universal and effective 
compulsion.” The partial and nominal compulsion gradually 
introduced since 1918 has had little or no effect. Of the 2,000,000 
girls, especially, ‘‘ an overwhelming majority are still only in the 
infant classes. Persistence of old customs, child marriage, and 
the seclusion of girls from an early age, still hamper progress. 
But lack of funds is again the chief obstacle.” 


* e s 


Official. 


? 


The number of “ untouchable ” pupils has recently increased 
by more than 9 per cent. ‘Still more encouraging is the 
fact that the prejudices which have for centuries worked to 
the detriment of low caste people is disappearing. In many 
places they are now welcomed in the ordinary schools, and 
everywhere the problem is being tackled with tact and firm- 
ness.’ Of secondary education the Report says: “ At one 
end of the scale there are schools well-organized and efficient. 
At the other are many no better than cramming establish- 
ments. Between are the majority struggling to maintain a 
level of mediocrity. . The demand is ever increasing, 
but funds are not available to provide sufficient trained 
teachers or even accommodation. . . . The absence of necessary 
equipment, the overcrowding of classrooms, and, above all, the 
dominance of examinations, are responsible for dull, stereotyped 
methods. . . . Examination scandals due to the leakage of 
questions, though less frequent, still exist. There is also a thriving 
trade in bogus papers.”’ 


Another grave social problem is “the rapidly increasing 
unemployment among those who have passed through secondary 
schools and colleges, often without obtaining a degree, and 
find themselves unemployable in professions or trades which 
demand trained intelligence.” The official note on discipline 
is illuminating: ‘‘ Respect for the authority of the teacher 
has not a strong hold on the student community, and they 
are easily led astray by influences from outside. Some colleges 
complain of the disturbing activities of the Youth League, 
in consequence of which students have occasionally been absent 
from lectures. Both students and schoolboys seem to regard 
themselves, and are treated by those who ought to know better, 
as serious politicians. They are given an exaggerated and false 
idea of their own importance .. . as if they were responsible 
citizens, earning their own living, contributing to the finances 
of the State, and entitled to a say in its government. A very 
large number have little or no respect for position or age, resent 
any enforcement of discipline, and flout authority whether of 
parents or teachers.” 


An interesting item from unofficial sources is the account of 
the seventh All India Educational Conference, 
held at Bangalore last December. The 
resolutions were concerned among other 
things with the serious unemployment among the educated 
classes ; the necessity for more ‘‘ technological ” study (as against 
literary) ; the fuller use in schools and colleges of the mother- 
tongue ; the simultaneous celebration of Education Week over 
the whole of India ; and (verbatim) ‘‘ while this Conference views 
with horror the anarchical crimes in which some students may 
have been involved, it puts on record the extreme desirability of 
maintaining the sanctity of all educational institutions.” That 
‘‘sanctity,’’ it seems, has been repeatedly violated by acts of 
violence committed on schoolboys on school premises by police 


Unofficial. 


and soldiers under European officers. Recording three such 
incidents the Teachers’ Journal (Calcutta) says: ‘* Ours is a 
purely educational journal and we definitely stand out of current 
political discussion. But when the peaceful atmosphere of schools 
is converted to one of terrorism, when innocent striplings are 
brutally beaten by merciless military people, when their teachers 
in seeking to protect them are met with batons and bayonet 
thrusts, when the sacred soil of school is sullied with innocent 
blood, we feel it our duty to bring the facts to the light of day.” 
The reason for the punishment is said to have been attendance 
at a meeting of protest after an execution, and ‘“‘ orders ” are 
said to have emanated from the Government! It is good to 
know that, thanks to the action of our own N.U.T., the matter 
was brought to the notice of the Secretary of State, who has 
given ‘‘a positive assurance that both he and the authorities 
in India emphatically disapprove of any excessive use of force, 
particularly in dealing with schoolboys, and are always willing 
to investigate cases brought to their notice.” He could scarcely 
have said less. 


Again, though Education in India devotes much space to the 
eighteen recognized Universities, it is only 
from unofficial sources that we learn even of 
the existence of the Indian Women’s Univer- 
sity, at Poona, already in its seventeenth year. The purpose 
of the founder, Prof. Karve, was to provide for the higher educa- 
tion of women through the Indian vernaculars, to start suitable 
schools for their pre-university education, to train women teachers 
for primary and secondary schools, and to confer degrees. The 
University has hitherto worked independently of the Govern- 
ment, but support is now being sought conditionally upon the 
maintenance of full academic freedom. Of its eighty graduates 
half are teaching in girls’ schools. In its three affiliated colleges 
are nearly a hundred students, and in its sixteen special schools 
some two thousand. The Hartog Committee spoke of its “ good 
work,” but added, ‘‘ the absence of official recognition of its 
degrees is, we understand, only due to its anxiety to avoid control 
over its curricula and examinations.’’ Such avoidance of control 
is of the very essence of experiment in education, and yet so 
often it frightens timid supporters away. No wonder that Prof. 
Karve, already in his seventy-third year, has to journey round 
the world in search of benefactors. May he find them—and even 
more abundantly ! 


A Women’s 
University. 


THE First ScHooL LANDING GRouUND.—Huyton Hill Pre- 
paratory School, by the foresight of its Headmaster, Mr. H. D. 
Butler, has tried to help the cause of civil aviation by establishing 
a private landing ground. The ground is for the convenience of 
parents especially and for the use of all civil aero clubs and private 
owners. The boys laid out a ground sign H.H. in 30 ft. letters 
and the words HuyTon HILL in to ft. concrete letters. The 
ground was inaugurated by Col. the Hon. the Master of Sempill 
on July 1. He congratulated the Headmaster on establishing 
the first school landing-ground in the world, and then went on 
to give a brief outline of the evolution of flying. He strongly 
emphasized the value of civil aviation as a means of establishing 
amicable international relations, and pointed out that, taken 
all round, flying was cheaper and perhaps more fruitful than 
conferences. The Headmaster then replied that he hoped soon 
to be able to take some of the boys for geography lessons in the 
school plane, and that the school aimed at producing men that 
would be welcomed with great pleasure in any country in which 
they should happen to land. The boys then gave a performance 
of several ballets, including Daedalus, the first aviator, and a 
Cross Roads in the air, 1952. Tea was handed round during the 
latter half of the display, after which the Master of Sempill 
and the Headmaster both flew round the school together with a 
bevy of other planes and thus formally completed the ceremony 
of inauguration. 


* * * 


CAMBRIDGE LocAL EXAMINATIONS.—The Cambridge Local 
Examinations were held during July at 371 centres in Great 
Britain and thirty-four centres overseas. The total number of 
candidates entered for the Higher School Certificate, the School 
Certificate, and the Junior Examinations was 10,748. The 
regulations for 1933 may be obtained from Mr. W. N. Williams, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 
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Summer Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


PLANT BioLoGY.—A vacation course in this subject is being 
organized by Messrs. F. R. Horne and R. Brown, under the 
auspices of the South Devon Technical College, Torquay, for 
August 19 to September 2. Provision is being made by a general 
introductory course and, in addition, for alternative specialized 
Instruction in plant physiology and plant ecology. Special 
attention will be devoted to the educational value of botanical 
studies and to methods of teaching. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. F. R. Horne, Scale-Hayne Agricultural 
College, Newton Abbot. 


s * * 


_ SocraLt SERvicE.—The Welsh School of Social Service has 
issued its programme of the 1932 School, to be held at the Albert 
Hall, Llandrindod Wells, from August 7 to 12. The general 
theme this year is “ The Challenge to Community Service in 
Wales.” Full information may be obtained on application to 


Mr. G. Jones, Hon. Sec., 22 High Street, Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire. 
* k 

ADULT EpucaTION.—The Association of Tutors in Adult 


Education has arranged a Vacation Course for tutors, primarily 
for those who have just begun, or have reasonable prospects of 
obtaining, teaching work in adult education. It is felt that some 
opportunity to obtain an introduction to the methods and 
practice of adult education will be welcomed by young graduates 
or those with other teaching experience, who are attracted to 
adult education. The main emphasis of the Course will be on 
practical] teaching under supervision, the preparation of syllabuses, 
the conduct of discussion, and other problems connected with 
class teaching and organization. The Association has been 
fortunate in securing “ High View,” Wyche Road, Great Malvern, 
for the Summer School, from August 13 to 20. The house is plea- 
santly situated high on the Malvern Hills, amidst fine scenery, 
and from its own private terrace commands magnificent views. 
The Malvern Drama Festival will be in progress during the time 
of the School, and party bookings to some of the plays may be 
arranged. The following lectures on “ The Practice of Adult 
Education ” will be given during the course of the School, and in 
addition there will be a lecture on ‘‘ The Place of the Voluntary 
Movement,” by A. S. Firth, General Secretary of the Workers’ 
Educational Association. It is proposed also to arrange demon- 
strations of aids to teaching. Forms of application may be 
obtained from Mr. H. A. Silverman, Vaughan College, Leicester. 


* * + 


CıTIzEN House, Baru.—The Citizen House Players of Bath 
are producing a series of one-act plays on their Roof Garden 
Theatre during the summer season. The plays deal entirely with 
various aspects of Somerset, Devon, and Cornish life, in country 
and seaside districts, and form an admirable summer-time 
entertainment. During August, the usual vacation Schools of 
Dramatic Production will be held at the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath. A number of plays produced by the members and 
addresses by famous dramatists will be given throughout the 
course, and will also be broadcast. In order to accommodate the 
increasing number of men and women students who desire to 
attend the School this year, and who include a large contingent 
from the American Little Theatres from Germany and Russia, 
a second session of the School will be run during the latter half 
of August. The final performances will be given at the Pump 
Room, Bath, and the School will terminate with a fortnightly 
training session at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, during 
September for those who desire further experience in a London 


theatre. 
Ld L * 


SuN Batuinc.—A Summer Conference is being held under the 
auspices of the Sun Bathing Society, at Pannal Ash College, 
Harrogate, from Saturday, August 6, to Saturday, August 27. 
The main objects of the S.B.S. summer activities, apart from 
providing a healthy and inexpensive holiday, are to give ample 
opportunity to allow fresh air and sunlight free access to the skin ; 
and also to welcome non-sun-bathers who may be interested in 
a novel form of health education holiday, in hearing all about 
the wonderful tonic effects of active air bathing, and making 
their own observations of the pioneer work of the Society. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Sun 
Lodge, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


* k s 


HISTORY-TEACHING CONFERENCE AT THE HacuE.—At The 
Hague, on June 30, and July 1 and 2, in stately chambers in 


the ancient Binnenhof, lent for the occasion by the Dutch 
Government, the History-Teaching Conference held five sessions 
under the chairmanship of His Excellency Señor Don Rafael 
Altamira (one of the fifteen members of the League of Nations 
Permanent Court of International Justice). On the proposition 
of Sefior Altamira, M. M. Lhéritier (Comité Int. des Sciences 
Historiques, Paris) and M. J.-L. Claparéde of Geneva, the Inter- 
national Congress of Moral Education, at Paris, 1930, had 
approved the plan of the History-Teaching Conference. The 
Hague assembly discussed three main topics: The History of 
Civilization as a subject for Primary and Secondary Schools ; 
the best way to combat expressions of international prejudice 
in school manuals; and suitable concrete methods (Montes- 
sorian, &c.) for the instruction of younger children. Political 
and sectarian arguments were not only formally excluded by 
the chairman ; they never showed the least attempt at intrusion. 
Among English visitors were Mr. F. S. Marvin, Mr. Rawson 
(New Education Fellowship), and Miss Corke (author of ‘‘ Class- 
book of World History ”). Among the non-English may be 
named Prof. Schmidt of Berlin, Profs. Bouglé and Isaac of Paris, 
Prof. v. Kalken (Belgium), Prof. Halecki from the Warsaw 
University. So great was the interest created that it was unani- 
mously decided to establish forthwith a History-Teaching Bureau 
at The Hague, with correspondents in various nationalities. 
One of the present secretaries is Mr. Ter Meulen, Librarian of the 
Palace of Peace. The Bureau will publish a periodical Bulletin. 
On the invitation of Señor Altamira, the second Conference will 
take place in 1934, at Madrid. Mile Marie Butts, Secretary of 
the Bureau Int. d'Education, Geneva, took active part in the 
Conference ; and thanks are due to the excellent arrangements 
made by the Dutch Committee (President, Prof. Colenbrander ; 
Secretary, Miss A. J. Portengen). The Mayor of The Hague gave 
a pleasant reception to the delegates, and took the opportunity 
to utter a memorial groan over the piles of dates which, in his 
sad youth, he had been compelled to learn at school. 


Roya Arr Force.—tThe Air Ministry announces vacancies in 
the Royal Air Force for well-educated boys between the ages of 
154 and 17, to enter as apprentice clerks in October and January 
next. The appointments will be made partly by the direct entry 
of boys who have obtained an approved school certificate, and 
partly by means of open competitions which will be held by the 
Civil Service Commission in October at various centres. Appli- 
cations in respect of the October examinations should be made 
to the Civil Service Commission not later than September 1. 
Detailed information regarding the apprentice clerk scheme can 
be obtained from the Secretary, Air Ministry (Apprentice Clerks’ 
Department), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W.1. Successful 
candidates will be required to complete in addition to the training 
period, twelve years’ Regular Air Force service after reaching 
the age of 18. At the age of 30 they return to civil life, but a 
proportion of those attaining non-commissioned officer rank 
may, subject to Service requirements, be permitted to re-engage 
to complete time for pension. Boys entered under this scheme 
undergo a two years’ course of training in clerical duties, type- 
writing, shorthand, book-keeping, and practical office routine, 
during which time their general education is continued under a 
staff of graduate teachers. 


* * * 


PRESERVATION OF INSTRUMENTS OF HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE. 
—In recent numbers of the lay press letters have appeared over 
the signatures of Lord Rutherford and others asking for the 
co-operation of any one possessing pieces of apparatus likely to 
be of historical importance. In 1925 the Institute of Physics 
appointed a committee to advise on the preservation of such 
apparatus. This committee is anxious to trace any pieces with 
which fundamental research in physical science has been carried 
out, and to arrange for their preservation. Several pieces of 
great historical importance have already been secured for the 
nation, and are now housed in the Science Museum at South 
Kensington, and the response to the letters recently published 
has brought to light several other important pieces. Some 
articles describing and cataloguing such pieces are published 
from time to time in the Journal of Scientific Instruments. The 
Secretary of the Institute of Physics, 1 Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7, will be grateful for any in- 
formation that will assist in tracing such pieces or in completing 
the catalogue. | : 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Dr. WILL1AmM Briccs, who died at the end of June at 
the age of 70 while on a voyage, was a distinct figure in 
English education. About 1886, when an assistant mathe- 
matical master at a Yorkshire school, he had the idea of 
preparing private students for the intermediate examina- 
tions of the University of London by correspondence. 
The success of this first effort made him extend it to all 
London examinations ; and soon he moved to Cambridge, 
in order to take a degree, for which residence was com- 
pulsory. He took several houses just over the bridge which 
he called Burlington House, and it became quite a factory 
for turning assistant masters into graduates by corre- 
spondence. Soon he extended his activities to London, 
where he established the University Tutorial College, first 
in some rooms in Holywell Street and afterwards in Red 
Lion Square. In the former, Mr. H. G. Wells was a biological 
tutor for some time and he wrote the well-known textbook 
on his subject, published by the University Tutorial Press. 
The textbooks of this Press have proved very popular 
with students and some of them have gone into many 
editions. Dr. Briggs established a printing and book- 
binding works at Foxton, near Cambridge. He was a 
prominent Freemason and a great traveller. 

* * k 


THE death of Kenneth Grahame removes a writer whose 
educational influence, though perhaps indirect, has been 
none the less profound. It is given to few to write three 
such books as The Golden Age, Dream Days, and The 
Wind in the Willows, and amid much that savoured 
of the earthquake and the fire, the still small voice that 
speaks here came with new and compelling force to claim 
attention both from children and from those Olympians 
whose attitude towards child life lacked understanding. 
The delicate characterization with which Charlotte, Edward, 
Selina, and the others are portrayed, the naturalness of 
their behaviour, and the literary charm of passages to 
which one returns again and again, are surely sufficient 
to place Kenneth Grahame among the Immortals. It 
seems scarcely believable that The Golden Age was pub- 
lished as long ago as 1895. Dream Days followed in 
1898, and The Wind in the Willows two years later, 
all the stories being written while the author was a clerk 
in the Bank of England. Their influence on parents and 
teachers has been deep and lasting, and we therefore pay 
an inadequate tribute to the author’s memory. 

* * * 


Mr. J. T. CHRISTIE, Fellow and tutor at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, is to succeed the Rev. G. F. Fisher as Headmaster 
of Repton School. Mr. Christie took a first in Classical 
Hons. Mods. and a first in Lit. Hum. from Trinity College. 
In 1922, he became sixth form classical master and house 
tutor at Rugby. Four years later, he accepted the invitation 
to become a tutor at Magdalen. Since 1929, he has been 
senior tutor and he has served as examiner in Hons. Mods. 

+ * + 


Miss A. G. Caton, M.B.E., Headmistress of Brassey 
Street Central School, Birkenhead, has the distinction of 
being the first elementary school teacher to receive an 
honorary university degree, at the University of Liverpool. 
The degree of M.A. was conferred on July 2. Miss Caton 
has been specially interested for many years in dockside 
schools and she has published several volumes on educa- 
tional matters. In 1928, she was awarded the M.B.E. 

k * + 


MR. E. I. Hutcuins, Head of the Department of English 
and History at Bedford Modern School, has been appointed 
Headmaster of Varndean School for Boys, Brighton, in 
succession to Mr. W. I. Stainer, whose retirement was noted 
in the July issue. Mr. Hutchins is a former pupil of 
St. Paul’s. He graduated at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 
the Final Hons. School Mod. History in 1921 and was 


awarded the B.Litt. in 1929. His teaching experience 
includes twelve years as Senior English and History Master 
at St. Peter’s School, York, and four years at Welling- 
borough School. He joined the staff at Bedford Modern 
in 1928. 

= & * 

THE death has been reported, at the age of 75 years, 
of Miss Penelope Lawrence, one of the three sisters who 
founded Roedean School in 1885. Miss Lawrence was a 
second cousin of Sir Austen Chamberlain and sister of 
Lord Justice Lawrence. She retired from the Headmistress- 
ship of Roedean in 1923 and her two sisters, who were then 
house mistresses, retired with her. Roedean was organized 
for girls on lines similar to those of the great public school 
for boys, and the present standing and fame of the school 
shows how well Miss Lawrence planned and carried out 
her duties. It is interesting to note that a school on similar 
lines, also called Roedean, was founded in Johannesburg by 
a fourth sister, Miss T. Lawrence, in partnership with 
Miss M. Earle. 

+ b * 

Mr. A. G. HENSHALL, President of the National Union of 
Teachers, has been awarded the degree of M.A. in honoris 
causa by the University of Birmingham. The honour was 
in recognition of Mr. Henshall’s ‘‘ many and varied services 
to education.”’ | 

+ * $ 

THE appointment of the Right Hon. Lord Irwin, K.G., 
G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., as President of the Board of Education 
was a surprise to all educationists. During the last twenty- 
seven years only one member of the House of Lords has 
filled the office—Lord Crewe—and he only occupied the 
post for four months in somewhat exceptional circum- 
stances. During the same period there have been fourteen 
holders of the office. Lord Irwin, as Mr. E. F. L. Wood, 
has held the office previously, 1922-4, and he is fortunately 
therefore familiar with the duties and requirements of the 
Education Department. He has been Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies and Minister of Education, 
and his term of office as Viceroy of India expired early last 
year. 

* * * 

Many teachers will regret the death of Mr. K. G. Fagg, 
Educational Representative of Messrs. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons since 1917. Mr. Fagg had earned the great respect 
of directors and teachers. He was a man of outstanding 
personality. For some years he was President of the 
Association of Publishers’ Educational Representatives and 
gained a reputation as an excellent speaker. 

ONLOOKER. 


DISCOVERY OF MAGNETIC VARIATION.—Geographers and 
physicists alike will welcome an article by Mr. N. H. de V. 
Heathcote in the July issue of Science Progress on “ Christopher 
Columbus and the Discovery of Magnetic Variation.” The article 
is well supplied with references to and quotations from the 
relevant literature, and is illustrated by reproductions of old 
German pocket sundials and of old chart compasses. Mr. Heath- 
cote concludes that while Christopher Columbus was undoubtedly 
the first to record an observation of what is now known as 
declination, the phenomenon was already familiar to European 
navigators. Compass makers of Flanders and Germany of the 
middle of the fifteenth century made an allowance of 11}° E. 
for it, but it is not known who first discovered that the compas- 
needle did not point to the geographical north in Europe at that 
time. On the evidence of old German and Flemish compasses, 
sundials, and charts, Mr. Heathcote inclines to the opinion that 
the discovery rested with an early German craftsman with a 
bent for astronomy, possibly Purbach (1423-1461), who seems 
to have left a manuscript on the adjustment of sundials for 
different latitudes, or his pupil Regiomontanus (1436-1476), who 
is credited with the introduction of compass-making to Nürnberg, 
then a flourishing centre for trade. 
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The Illustrationists 
By Dan McCourt 
HERE is at present in educational practice a tendency “ But the children have never been used to it. Wouldn't 


to make the teacher a more and more passive agent. 
No longer is it fashionable for a teacher to stand in front 
of his class all day long talking and talking and talking, 
though there are still those who think that a teacher, in 
order to fulfil his function and earn his salary—less Io 
per cent—should give as close an imitation of a self- 
winding gramophone as it is possible for a human being 
todo. But now we are tending to swing over to the opposite 
extreme instead of adopting a middle course; and it is 
this inability to extract the best from both worlds which 
has ever been the curse of education, and it always will be 
so till the real education expert, by which I mean, of 
course, the practical class teacher, rises in his might and 
demands some say in the settlement of problems in 
educational practice. 

Like the soldier in the front line trenches, the class 
teacher comes most nearly into contact with the enemy, 
which is in this case the average boy; and also like the 
soldier in the front line trenches, he has not a great over- 
plus of time in which to fill in in triplicate returns 
whose main function in life is to make a Whitehall holiday, 
or in other words to give some highly-placed official a 
job of work, which is of course the same thing. 

But I must not go into that here. Suffice it to say, 
that there is a movement among the educational pundits 
in favour of making the teacher a passive instead of an 
active agent. The Dalton Plan is an instance of this 
modern tendency, and it is strange to reflect how widely 
adopted is this scheme when one considers that it did not 
originate in Whitehall; for Whitehall’s emanations, as I 
may call them, are more in the way of auto-suggestion 
than of practical precept. A wave of auto-suggestion 
radiates from Whitehall and passes down through its 
appointed channels till 1t reaches the class teacher. It is 
considered highly heterodox to ignore Whitehall’s pro- 
nouncements or even to criticize them; and so, for some 
occult reason, most teachers accept and believe in them 
as though they were as infallible as Holy Writ. 

One day Higher Authority came to me and said: “ You 
know, Mr. Jones, there is a new tendency in education 
nowadays. It has been thought, and I think with reason, 
that the teacher has been too active, from which it follows 
as a corollary that the children have not been active 
enough. Education comes from within as a study of the 
derivation of the word will show, and there is no doubt 
that since the days of Dr. Squeers the teacher has talked 
too much and, in fact, has used up too much of his vital 
energy while the children have been, if not quite mori- 
bund, at least apathetic. 
altered all that.” 

“ But isn’t the Dalton Plan an attempt, and a very good 
one too, to remedy this state of things ? ” said I. 

‘“ Yes, of course it is ; but it doesn’t go nearly far enough. 
It includes the giving of lessons or lectures at stated 
intervals in order to clear up doubtful points, and, generally 
so to speak, to pick up any loose threads there may be 
hanging around. But modern educational theory con- 
templates a much greater step forward; it visualizes the 
time when the teacher shall be merely a passive agent, 
a mere answerer of questions, a human information bureau, 
if you like to put it that way.’ 

“ But isn’t that a rather drastic step ? ” said I. “ Isn’t 
such a wholesale departure from recognized educational 
practice likely to lead to some quite unexpected and 
undesirable results ? ” 

‘“ That remark is thoroughly typical of you, Mr. Jones, 
and of most other class teachers. You and they get into 
a groove, and when some one with vision and enterprise 
attempts to jerk you out of it you at once begin to think 
that the Heavens are about to fall.” . 


Now I think it is high time we 


their feeling of new-found freedom prove too much for 
them ? Wouldn’t the liberty thus accorded to them be 
liable to degenerate into licence ? ” 

“ Not at all; on the contrary I think it would have 
precisely the opposite effect. Your mind, Mr. Jones, is 
still thinking along the lines so faithfully followed by 
Whackem and Squeers; you regard the average boy as 
a little brute who understands nothing unless it is driven 
into him at the point of the bayonet. In other words, you 
haven't yet realized the meaning of education, which is to 
educe, or draw out, and not to drive in. And as for this 
talking business, how much effect have mere words had 
on the development of your own character and poten- 
tialities ? You must have heard thousands of speeches 
and lectures, yet what effect have they had on you? 
And if words fail to produce an effect on you, a mature 
being, how much more lamentably must they fail in the 
case of an immature being ? ”’ 

“Yes, there’s a great deal of truth in what you say,” 
said I, musingly. ‘‘ Words require to be backed up by 
something more concrete; some illustration or some 
object to make more clear the meaning of the words.” 

“ Of course they do,” said H. A., brightening up. ‘‘ Words 
need practical illustration if they are to have force and 
point. A picture, a map, a coin, a flower, a specimen of 
the wood of a tree; anything concrete or cognate to the 
subject. A teacher ought to be ready to go to the ends 
of the earth in order to find illustrations for his lectures.” 

“ Yes, that’s a most effective illustration, that last one ; 
indeed, it’s quite a striking one. Isn’t the cane a specimen 
of the wood of a tree ? ” 

* + , * k 

Behold us then putting into practice the latest develop- 
ment of educational theory. H. A., who is a whole-hogger 
when it comes to trying out new educational ideas, has 
insisted that the teachers shall play their part whole- 
heartedly in order that the new idea may have a proper 
trial. So there am I sitting in a chair in the middle of the 
room, the most passive of passive agents. The pupils, 
who have already had an outline of the new plan explained 
to them, are for the time being like so many fledglings 
afraid to trust to their wings for the opening flight. But 
gradually they acquire courage and several questions are 
addressed to me. They are mostly silly questions, but I 
have an uneasy feeling that in a very short time it is I 
who shall be made to feel and to look silly and not they. 
They have, of course, their Dalton assignments to work 
ọn, and most of them are doing so in a more or less satis- 
factory manner. There is, however, as I note out of 
the corner of my eye, an animated if surreptitious game 
of cigarette cards and screw nails going on in a corner. 
But I am not officially cognisant of it. 

A boy approaches me. “ Please, sir, how does a motor 
car's differential gear work ? ” 

“ A motor car’s differential gear? Oh, it works like 
—like—but have you studied it in that book ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir, but it doesn’t seem to make it clear.” 

“ Well, you go and study it again closely for the next 
two hours. If you don’t understand it then you can come 
back and I'll explain it to you.” 

Another boy comes up. “ Please, sir, why is the sky 
blue ? ” 

“ Why is the sky blue? Well, you know that the sky 
is space, infinity, nothingness, eternity, if you hke. In 
other words, it is a vast vacuum. Light shining through a 
vacuum takes on a blue tinge.”’ 

‘‘ But the sun’s rays are yellow, aren’t they, sir ? ” 

“Yes, of course they are. But luminous emanations 
when projected through an infinitude of interstellar space 
experience a spectroscopic change. Is that clear ? ” 
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That settled him. 

Another boy approached. “ Please, sir, why is there so 
much sand in the Sahara Desert ? ” 

“ Well, you see,” said I, “the Sahara used to be part 
of the Atlantic, and you know what water does to rocks ; 
it triturates them, turns them into a powder which we call 
sand.” $ 

“ And why isn’t the water there now, sir ? ” 

“ Because some convulsion of nature altered the slope 
of the land and thus caused the water to flow back into 
the ocean.” 

“ And how did the rocks come to be there, sir ? ” 

“Oh, I suppose they were formed by the breaking up 
of the mountains.” 

“ But why didn’t the Atlas Mountains break up, too, 
sir? And why didn’t they prevent the water flowing 
back into the sea ? ” 

“ Because they were probably formed after the sea had 
gone back.” 

“ But the Sahara is more or less a flat plain, sir. How 
can water flow away from a flat plain ? ” 

“ Look here,” said I, breathing hard, “ you’re much too 
young to inquire so deeply into such things. If you’re 
not careful you'll give yourself a headache. Go back and 
work on your assignment and perhaps when you’ve done 
a little more geology and physiography we’ll go further 
into these matters.” 

I now began to be strongly of the idea that this new 
educational idea was going to be no picnic for me, or indeed 
for any other teacher on the staff. 

By this time, there were two games of cigarette cards 
going on as well as several games of noughts and crosses, 
while two boys, under cover of an atlas, were following 
with avid interest the story of the hair-raising adventures 
of ‘‘ P’isen Pete, the Prowler of the Prairies.” Another 
boy, seeking in a book for information about sisal hemp, 
had come across an absorbing article on modern aircraft 
and had quite unwarrantably allowed his attention to 
wander from fibres to firmaments. 

Just then H. A. came into the room to see how things 
were going. He noted with disfavour the games of cigarette 
cards and noughts and crosses going on, and was about to 
make some remark to me when a boy approached us and 
said: ‘‘ Please, sir, how does a seismograph work ? ” 

It is always good policy to maintain a respectful silence 
in the presence of one’s superiors, and as I made no attempt 
to answer the question, H. A., mistaking my motives in 
thus suddenly assuming a cloak of modesty, thought it 
incumbent upon himself to supply the information. “ A 
seismograph ? ” said he; “‘ hasn’t a seismograph something 
to do with earthquakes? You see, it’s an instrument 
made up of springs and wires which act upon a sensitized 
plate and so make a record of any earth tremor, however 
distant may be the place of its occurrence.” 

“ But, sir, why isn’t it affected by heavy lorries passing 
over the roads near it? Wouldn't heavy vehicles have the 
same effect upon it as an earthquake would have ? ” 

“Hum, ha, yes; I presume—er—I think—well, it 
might do so of course. But have you looked up the subject 
in your encyclopaedia ? You know you mustn't ask your 
teacher for information on any point until you have pre- 
viously made a thorough search through all the books in 
the reference library. Go now and make a thorough search 
before you ask again.” 

He then turned to me and said: ‘I think, Mr. Jones, 
it will probably require some little time to get this scheme 
into proper working order. And I should also like to 
remark that I think you are rather too passive an agent. 
There were several games of cigarette cards and other 
undesirable practices going on when I entered the room.”’ 

“ But I thought the children were to have full liberty ? ” 

“ Yes, but liberty is a very different thing from licence. 
A good teacher should always know what each pupil under 
his charge is doing at any given moment.” 

‘‘ But I knew what each of them was doing.” 


“Then you should have exercised more supervision. 
I have already pointed out to you that under the new 
scheme the teacher should be a sort of human information 
bureau. By ‘human’ I meant that you were to act asa 
creature of flesh and blood and not as something which 
has been made out of timber. The scheme is not so new 
as you perhaps think it is, for it has been in use in the 
primary schools of the United States of America for many 
years past.” 

ʻ“ Oh, so that’s what’s the matter with them.” 

“That’s what’s the matter with whom ? ” 

“ Oh—er—I was just thinking what a great people the 
Americans are.” . 

“ Yes, they are indeed a great people. Like the Dalton 
Plan, the present scheme originated in America, whence 
indeed we derive most of our progressive ideas in educa- 
tional practice.” 

“ You said it, bo; you sure slobbered a bibful that 
time.” 

“ I beg your pardon ! ” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,” said I. 
my throat.” 

“ Well, as I was about to remark, tre essential feature of 
the scheme is concrete illustration. Some teachers think 
that to place emphasis on concrete illustration is a form of 
idolatry. If that be so, then I am no idolator. Everything 
must be illustrated by the concrete object, concerned or 
related. Don’t talk about motors unless you actually have 
a motor engine, even if it be only a small one, to give 
point to your words. Don’t talk about an electric current 
unless you can actually produce one then and there. Don't 
refer to sisal hemp or esparto grass unless you have actual 
specimens of these at hand. We have a well-stocked 
museum here containing a surprising variety of objects, 
but I don’t suppose you have seen much of it yet, have 
you? It is surprisingly easy to procure specimens of 
most of the things that are talked about in schools, and 
it is surprisingly difficult to get teachers to make any 
effort to procure them.” 

“ What about a lesson on the engines of the Strathnaver, 
the new motor ship ? ” 

“ You can see a model of them at South Kensington. 
You could easily take the boys there on a Saturday fore- 
noon.”’ 

“Then what about a lesson on Lady Jane Grey, intro- 
ducing the headsman’s axe? We’ve no headsmen’s axes 
in stock, have we ? ”’ 

“ No, but I believe they’ve still got one or two in the 
Tower of London. You could take the boys there also 
if you had some one to show you the way.” 

“ Well, what about a lesson on the moon? I’d take 
the boys there, too, if I had some one to show me the way.” 

‘‘ There is a piece of the moon right behind you, in the 
science cupboard. It is a meteorite, which probably 
originated in the moon.” 

I had no more to say, and H. A. shortly afterwards took 
his departure, his blushing honours thick upon him. 


$ * + 


“I was merely clearing 


So it went on for weeks and months. To one accustomed 
to the stringency of an earlier epoch, the amount of liberty 
accorded the pupils seemed excessive ; not that there was 
any great abuse of their privileges on the part of the boys, 
but like all teachers, the sight of boys constantly walking 
about irked me. The questions, too, became more and 
more trying. From being merely ridiculous, they became 
quite abstruse and, most sinister feature of all, the boys 
refused to be put off with makeshift answers or skilfully 
worded evasions. The museum, too, was not so extensive 
as I had been led to believe, and as concrete illustrations 
were still insisted upon with the utmost determination, I 
was constantly put to expense in order to supply the 
necessary apparatus. 

I made up my mind at last that as concrete illustration 
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was deemed so necessary, I should supply it, and I deter- 
mined to supply it with a vengeance. I’d give ‘em concrete 
illustration ! 

Happening one day to catch some boys using their 
time in a manner never contemplated by any curriculum, 
I determined to give them a short and sharp lesson on 
discipline, with any amount of concrete illustration. I 
had just finished my little lesson when the door opened 
and in walked H. A., who had evidently been attracted 
by the sounds of woe. 

“ What is the trouble here, Mr. Jones ? Ah, I see you've 
had to punish some of them. I’m rather sorry you've 
had to do that, for under the new scheme corporal punish- 
ment is scarcely deemed necessary.” 

“ But,” said I, “ I wasn’t punishing them ; I was simply 
giving them a lesson on discipline, with concrete illustra- 
tion. And while we’re on the subject, I may as well tell 


you I shall require two or three bottles of whisky for a 
lesson to-morrow.” 

“ Whisky ? Whatever for ? ” 

“ Well a boy has asked me what ‘ in an advanced state 
of vinous exaltation’ means, and I intend to give them 
a life-like illustration of it.” 

“ But, surely, you don’t intend to drink whisky in 
school ? ” 

“ Of course I do. What better concrete illustration 
could you—even you—wish for? And, of course, it 
won't matter if I do get up next morning feeling a little 
bit shop-soiled, for I'll be having the day off.” 

“ Having the day off? But the day after to-morrow 
isn’t a holiday. Whatever are you talking about ? ” 

“ Well, it will be for me, for another boy has asked me 
what ‘ conspicuous by his absence ’ means, and 

But H. A. had fled. 


Correspondence 


“NEW VALUES—AND OLD” 


I have read Mr. Moorfield’s letter in reply to the leading 
article in the June issue of the Journal. 

May I first congratulate him on its subtle and skilful form. 
Mr. Moorfield clearly owes much to the “ old values ” he tends 
to deprecate. 

In spite of the subtlety and skill of his words, however, Mr. 
Moorfield’s logic seems a little awry. If his presidential address 
to the A.T.T.I. laid stress on the technical side, “it is only 
because the ‘ classical tradition ’ has been allowed to swing the 
pendulum so strongly to one side that it will yet require a 
mighty tug to restore the true equilibrium.” That strikes 
mè as a somewhat odd piece of reasoning. It says, in effect, 
if something has gone too far to one side, it must be corrected 
by being now sent just as far to the other side ! 

Both Mr. Moorfield and I agree that balance is needed. He 
would produce it by pulling the pendulum forcibly in another 
direction. I prefer not to indulge in metaphors. I still occupy 
the position I took up in the leading article—I agree with the 
urgent necessity for technical education, but I recognize the 
profound human satisfactions which lie in the “ old values ” 
to be found in classical education. I refuse to be moved 
by the mere efficiency of a world which can claim nothing more 
than scientific production and distribution. 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


THE GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADEMIE 


Can you find room for some remarks on the Grammar that the 
French Academy has lately published ? It is naturally a book 
that is sought after; yet, I am wondering whether it will be 
of much service to young students who are not of French origin. 
As the Dictionary, so the Grammar does not rest on scientific 
examination of existing French, it is consequently well named 
the Grammar of the Academy. When the Academy compiles 
its Dictionary, it works on the lines of Vaugelas, from whose 
Remarques a few examples are given to illustrate his method. 
(1) “ Tous les gens de mer disent ‘ naviguer,’ la cour et les bons 
auteurs ‘ naviger,’ c'est de cette dernière façon qu'il faut le 
dire.” In this case democracy has prevailed. (2) ‘‘ Les gens 
qui travaillent l’ébéne font le mot des deux genres, la cour le 
fait seulement féminin; c'est ace genre qu'il faut se tenir.” Thus 
‘ ébène” has been alienated from its natural group : Le cyprès, 
frêne, pin, and other names of trees. (3) “ En somme, somme 
toute, sont bannis du beau style.” Usage has refused to surrender 
these common expressions. (4) “ Chez Plutarque, pour ‘ dans’ 
Plutarque, est insupportable.” La Fontaine, and any French- 
man, writes: “ Chez un conteur de fables.” (5) “ Le lexique 
français n’a pas besoin d'être augmenté.” On this principle 
Foch is said to have refused admission of ‘‘ défaitiste ’’ to the 
new Academy Dictionary, though we find Clemenceau talking of 
‘“ L’ignominie défaitiste.”’ 


Of course numbers of Vaugelas’ remarks are valuable, his 
book became a classic and spread abroad ; but it was not the 
work of a scientific linguist. For all that, his spirit seems still 
to hover over the Academy, it has awaited the publication of 
the grammar since 1634. The foundation of the book is stated 
to be “le bon usage actuel.” How is “le bon usage ” ascer- 
tained ? Is it to be discovered by a round table conference, or is 
the right method that of Littré who with few helpers beat the 
dictionary of the forty Academicians. 

Since most of the examples in the grammar are manufactured 
for the purpose, it cannot be said that they are drawn from 
“ Les écrivains soucieux de pureté.” Nor can it be maintained 
that the following writers are vicious: Thiers writes: ‘' Davan- 
tage d'anciens militaires,” see page 193. J. Lucas-Dubreton 
writes: “C'est à peine si l’on trouvera encore quelques adora- 
trices d'Henri quatre.’ Lanson writes: ‘Il se plaignait 
qu'on ne le payait pas exactement,” see page 215. These con- 
structions are not uncommon nowadays and not confined to 
“ gens de mer,” yet such tendencies are not considered in the 
Grammaire. 

Pronunciation is scarcely touched on, except in such a remark 
as: “ On prononce ‘cro’ le pluriel ‘crocs,’ et certains pro- 
noncent encore ‘ éché,’ au lieu de ‘ échecs.” ‘‘ La liaison ne 
doit pas étre faite quand le premier mot se termine au singulier 
par deux consonnes.” Here one thinks of: Vingt et un, moins 
agréable, c’est à moi, l’homme dont on a parlé, tiers état, respect 
humain. Perhaps we should not complain of this, as the book 
was presumably prepared for French children and we have no 
right to dictate to our neighbours. 

It may be thought strange that phonetic symbols are not 
employed in this grammar published abroad. The librarian of 
the public library in this town tells the writer that those who 
come to consult language books using phonetic symbols are 
foreigners, all of. whom, he says, seem accustomed to the notation 
of the phonetic association. The recently published English 
Dictionary (Wyld) has adopted it. From an English point of view 
it seems unnecessary to insist on five classes of nouns: ‘ Come 
mun, propre, collectif, concret, abstrait,” (page 17). No help 
is given to one seeking how to put into French “the five 
Doumers ” (page 23). Voltaire wrote: “ Un Pichon vient de 
mourir . . . et laisse de petits Pichons,” may we follow his 
example? On the same page ‘‘ catacombe ” is mentioned as 
being only plural. How can: ‘ La catacombe de St-Maurice ”’ 
be defended, even though it exists ? 

On page 36 it is said that the article preceded by “ de ’’ may 
denote a part of an object, and is called “ partitif’’: Ila mangé 
des fruits. Would it not be more correct to refer the construction 
to a use of “de” and to compare the English: Eat of my 
venison ? Thinking of French chiefly, the authors should not 
be blamed for this. Yet had they thought of foreigners they 
might have given a note on: “ Il n’a pas mangé de fruits,” a 
regular trap for Gentiles. 

What is mentioned about “ soi’’ on page 49, seems to put on 
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the black list usages such as the following, which are common : 
“ Charmant, jeune trainant tous les cœurs après soi ” (Racine). 
“La France commençant à prendre conscience de soi” 
(Michelet). Another frequent construction with “ celui” is 
apparently banned on page 54, vet examples from authors not 
altogether careless of style can be heaped up: “ A l'article des 
transfers on ajoute ces mots: excepté ceux faits en fraude ”’ 
(Thiers). ‘‘ Depuis .. . jusqu’ à celui plus paisible a la surface 
duquel nous étions ” (Balzac). 

There are many difficulties to the foreigner among the maze 
of French personal pronouns. But, just as an English child 
need not be told that “ shall,” ‘‘ must,” do not require “ to” 
with an infinitive, while “ ought” does (Ex. A Frenchman 
learning English ought to have his attention called to what he 
should use . . .), so we must not look for much guidance for 
the Englishman in the Grammaire, as to the order and concords 
of these pronouns. We must expect to find instances of usages 
plain to Frenchmen merely mentioned. They may not mean a 
great deal to English folk, as for example: “ Maigre repas ” 
and “repas maigre,” which without translation convey little 
to a learner. 

More confusing for English children are differences in the 
wav of estimating syntactical phenomena. (Page 96) Le com- 
plément peut ne pas étre exprimé sans que pour cela le 
verbe cesse d'être transitif: Je bois, mange, fume. Thus the 
verb in: “ Le roi boit, courir un danger,” is transitive, yet 
on page 97 the verb in: “ Jouir du repos,” is not. On page 214 
we have—Complément direct: ‘' Je sais que vous étiez là; 
Complément indirect: Je doute qu'il vienne.” Finally, on 
page 188, we are told: ‘‘ On range parmi les adverbes les mots 
ou expressions qui indiquent l'interrogation.” On the strength 
of which the learner thinks that “ qui ? ” and “ Qu’est-ce que ? ” 
are adverbs. 
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The tables of conjugations are clearly set out, with: Mode 


indicatif, impératif, conditionnel, subjonctif (with “que” 
throughout), infinitif, participe. Modern forms, such as 
“ j'assois,”’ “ je luisis ” are preferred to " j’assieds,’’ and “* want- 


ing.” It is admitted on page 222 that a conditional tense exists. 

One may say that the book is a disappointing one, if a grammar 
is wanted that can be given to an English learner, and not 
advanced enough if a book of reference is looked for. It has the 
advantage of containing a good index. 


G. H. CLARKE, M.A. 
Officier d'Académie. 
Former Headmaster of Acton County School. Joint 
Author of Grammar of Modern French (Dent); 
Manuel des dificultés linguistiques du français 
(Harrap); Primer of Old French (Blackie); Nicomède 
(Macmillan); Six Contes (Oxford University Press). 
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Mr. Clarke criticizes because the Grammaire de l'Academie 
does not meet the needs of foreign learners of French. But itis 
evident that the book was composed by the French for the 
French. There had been for a long time a need for an official 
pronouncement of what was regarded by the Académie as 
permissible and what was not. Unlike the English, the French 
love rules and order; in this book they get them. That is not to 
say that the book is perfect ; it is not. It contains errors and 
grave omissions. Future editors will correct these. But let us be 
thankful for what is given us; more than 200,000 copies have 
already been sold. Further comment will be found in the 
review of M. Ferdinand Brunot’s Observations sur la Grammaire 
de l'Académie Française on page 565. 

THE EDITORS. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the July Competition is “ Magister,” 
proxime accessit ‘* Nedgus.”’ 

The winner of the June Competition was Miss Eleanora 
Eales, Communaux 15, Vevey, Switzerland. 

We classify the twenty-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Magister, R. L., Memus, Nedgus, Lucifer, Winton, 
Cadwal, Damon, Nochmals, Tula, Chardonne, 
J. S., Lacy, J. E. M., Old Trident, Pax, June, 
Senator, Leo, Aberdonian, Martin, Marmullane, 
A. K. M., Atossa, Gine. 

Class I].—Strongbow, Onyx, Spion Kop, E. H. S. 


PoEM BY WILHELM BUSCH 


Der Weise, welcher sitzt und denkt 

Und tief sich in sich selbst versenkt, 

Um in der Seele Dammerschein 

Sich an der Wahrheit zu erfreun, 

Der leert bedenklich seine Flasche, 

Hebt seine Dose aus der Tasche, 

Nimmt eine Prise, macht habschieh ! 

Und spricht : ‘‘ Mein sohn, die Sach’ ist die! 
Eh’ man auf diese Welt gekommen 

Und noch so still vorlieb genommen, 

Da hat man noch bei nichts was bet ; 

Man schwebt herum, ist schuldenfre1, 

Hat keine Uhr und keine Eile 

Und äusserst selten Langeweile. 

Allein man nimmt sich nicht in Acht, 

Und schlupp ! ist man zur Welt gebracht.” 


TRANSLATED BY “ MAGISTER ” 
The wiseacre who sits and thinks, 
And deep in self-absorption sinks, 
In order in his soul's dim light 
Of dawning truth to enjoy the sight, 
Over his bottle loves to linger, 
Fills from his snuff-box thumb and finger, 
Sniffs up the pinch, and with a sneeze 
Says: ‘‘ See, my son, the facts are these ! 
Or ever one on earth had lighted, 
And yet in calm content delighted, 
With no concern for aught he saw, 


He hovered freely, broke no law, 
Without a watch unhurried going, 
And seldom signs of boredom showing. 
But lo, his days thus careless passed, 
Into the world he’s whisked at last! ” 


TRANSLATED BY “R. L.” 


The grevbeard sage, who still is found 
In deepest meditation drowned, 

That, joyful, in her twilit place, 

His soul may look on Truth’s fair face— 
He, not a drop in tankard leaving, 

And snuft-box from his pouch up-heaving, 
Takes pinch, explodes in trumpet-blast, 
And thus delivers him at last : 

Mankind, my son, till they are shackled 
And, meek, in body tabernacled, 

Iree of the bounds of space do go 

Have no concerns, and nothing owe ; 

All unpursued by time, they haste not, 
The cup of weariness they taste not ; 
But each is caught before he knows, 
And snap! the fetters on him close. 


TRANSLATED BY “ MEMUS ” 


The canny chiel wha sits and thinks 

An’ deep in his ain bosom sinks, 

That in the gloamin’ o’ his soul 

He may sincerely truth extol, 

Deleeberately he'll toom his glass 

His snutt-mull tae his crony pass, 

First tak’ a pinch, ‘‘ Atchoo, atchee,”’ 

Syne: ‘ This, my lad, is hoo’t strikes me. 

Or e’er man tae this warld was brocht, 

He hadna ocht tae dae wi’ ocht ; 

Still weel content wi’ life in tune, 

He unencumbered soared abune ; 

Trackled wi’ neither time nor haste, 

Near aye he’s pleasant hoors tae waste. 

But hoo he ga’ed he took nae tent 

And wi’ a dunt tae earth was sent.” 
(Continued on page 552) 
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A NEW ENGLISH COURSE A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLIS 
In Two Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 
: Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. ee aoe poe a 
BOOK II. By ici ae JONES, B.A., and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 
Senior History Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham, In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 


To be ready in September 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and Medical Tutor, Stowe School. 
Illustrations by C. M. HEATH, Exhibitioner, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. 
j Cloth Boards, 6s. net. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. net each. 
A Public School Biology is primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School Certificate examinations, and in 
especial for the new syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board. 
The volume is copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. There are in all 147 figures, which form an integral part of the 
text and each of them has been reproduced with the greatest care to ensure accuracy and clearness. 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE THE 
Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 
Each volume is supplied with (a) a brief Introduction, 
(b) Glossary, and (c) a series of Questions on the Play. With Coloured Frontispiece. Strongly bound in limp cloth. 
Limp cloth cover. tod. each. The : ; ; ; 
plays are edited chiefly from the literary standpoint, 
pa vou Like ts: rine Jolia. E NISNI although philological notes, where such are required, are 
= Hamlet. King Richard II. Dream. given. With Coloured Frontispiece. Limp cloth cover. 
Julius Caesar. King Richard III. The Tempest. 
King Henry V. Macbeth. Twelfth Night. Is. each. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 

Side in Harrow School; Author of ‘‘ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Eton College. 

With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Super crown 8vo. 8s.net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-A.D. 1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net ; Section I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714; Section III, 1714-1921. 

JOINT BOARD EXAMINATIONS (1933) 

For the convenience of schools taking the above examinations Warner and Marten’s Groundwork of British History 

has been divided into the four set periods. 


Period I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1422. 3s. 6d. (Same as Section I.) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783 to Modern Times. 2s. 6d. 
BLACKIE’S Just Published 
EL 
LONGER ERENCE TESTS CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS 
Three New Volumes. Cloth cover, limp. Is. each. By EDNA BIGGS. M Sc 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS JAGQMO QUIE BRIGAND | seneatueat Beets Ss anda 
: at nswers. 
Contes Choisis In preparing pupils for the School Certificate Examinations in Chemistry 
LA FONTAINE: FABLES CHOISIES the author has found that the working of many types of numerical 
All with Notes and Vocabulary. examples helps greatly in obtaining a clear understanding of the subject. 
2S. 


-BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 
General Editors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG. 
The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 
History, of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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We very nearly dispensed with a Class II, and feel very 
proud of our competitors. “ R. L.” has written an admirable 
poem, but “ Magister ” is closer to the colloquial spirit of 
the original. He has one decided blemish—broke no law 
for schuldenfves instead of free from debt, but this is obviously 
a sacrifice to rhyme. A number of competitors have made 
worse sacrifices for the same purpose, such as “ Winton,” 
whose correct translation is marred by dragged-in rhymes 
—asleep, clear and bright, and I ween. “ June ” required the 
word snooze, and 
Ere this world’s greeted your arrival 
Or you have made plans for survival. 

” with an echo from a former competition, has 


That in the soul’s dim oubliette 
The truth he finds may joy beget. 


“ Senator, 


And 


Before we see the light of day, 
When peace and quiet pave our way. 


“ Aberdonian,” in a careful piece of work, Extracts his snuff- 
box from tts den, and traps himself into closing then farewell 
peace, for the rhyme’s sake. “ A. K. M.,” in a thoughtful 
translation, says My son, the case thus splits, because her 
sage a sneeze emits. Da hat man noch bei nichts was bei 
does not mean Though naught possessing, something claim, 
though “ A. K. M.”’ has plenty of company in this idea, 
indeed two readers were very definite about it—“ Tula,” 
who says Then had we much, possessing nought ; and “ Char- 
donne,” And having nothing, riches found. “ Nochmals ” 
is not quite right with his With nothing by to vex him yet, 
though we like his careful work. The best rendering, 
unfortunately Doric instead of English, is probably that 
by ‘‘ Memus.”’ 

“J. E. M.” says The wise man for Der Weise, and 
‘‘Marmullane ” writes about The knowing man. A pity! 
The wise man would be der Gescheite or even der Gelehrte. 
Dämmerung is not serene, calm rays. 

We were quite sad to find that “ Gine ” had lost his way 
and thought it meant losing innocence and becoming a 
worldling, and so spoilt what looked like a winning version. 

The line Und noch so still vorlieb genommen was un- 
doubtedly the most tricky ; “ Aberdonian ” even doubts 
its authenticity. In a courteous letter he suggests that it 
may be a misquotation, as a practical German scholar of 
his acquaintance declares that the line should run Und nur 
fiir sich so hingeschwommen. The author may have written 
several versions, poets often do; but ours was taken from 
the very latest appearance, the “ Wilhelm Busch-Buch,”’ 
published in honour of this year—his centenary. We may 
add that, but for the difficulty of this line we would not 
have set so easy a poem for our clever readers, not having 
twenty-nine prizes to distribute. 

By the way, we are disappointed that so little notice has 
been taken in this country of the Wilhelm Busch centenary, 
for the newspaper world certainly owes him recognition as 
the Father of the Comic Strip. We should have liked to 
see a centenary edition of the famous “ Max und Moritz,” 
now, alas! out of print. 

We had some very nice letters for which we thank 
‘‘Gine,” “Atossa,” ‘‘ Leo,” “ Winton,” and some one 
named “ Jeremy,” who omitted his version. “ Atossa ”’ 
reverts to ‘‘ Siebzehn Rosse,” and wants a clearer transla- 
tion of the phrase Aus vergniigiem Profitieren ; we cannot 
do better than quote from “ Trina’s’’ version—You will 
never lack satisfying profit all your life long. 

“ Winton ” sent us an admirable after-thought version 
of the Spanish song, which we will save till next number, 
because we think it is of interest in the verse contests to 
quote as many striking poems as we possibly can. Here are 
two delightful free versions : 

THE PHILOSOPHER 
The Sage who sits and broods and delves 
In mysteries of hidden selves— 
That in his Soul’s night, grey and mute, 
He may attain the Absolute— 


With grave déliberation, he 
Empties his flagon, solemnly 
Takes out his snuff-box, with delight 
Inhales a pinch (tis bhang’s own might), 
Exclaimeth: “ Thus it is, my son ! 
Ere man’s lot here is yet begun, 
And he content and still doth lie, 
He is but a mere quiddity ; 
Homunculus floats free from debt, 
He hath no clock, he hastes not yet, 
Long time he tarries in strange wise. 
He is alone, nor cares nor sighs, 
Till lo! he is born to miseries.” 
OLD TRIDENT. 


The Sage who sits and meditates, 

Deep in himself, and blissful waits 

Till in the twilight of his soul 

Truth dawns, a vision of the whole— 

He, mellow-voiced and reasonable, 

His empty bottle on the table, 

Speaks (after first a pinch of snuff, 

* Atish-oo !): Ay, ‘tis clear enough, 

My son ; before we hither press 

We're well content with nothingness ; 

We float around and know no hurry, 

No time to mark, nor debts to worry, 

Nor things we'd like, but can’t afford 'em, 

And hardly ever any boredom. 

But—we forget to play the sentry, 

And pst! it seems we've made our entry.’ 
DAMON. 


We ask “Onyx ” to believe that we do not quote him 
in any unpleasant spirit, but two verses of his very brave 
attempt are too amusing and ingenious to enjoy alone : 


The Wise Man, who sits and thinks, 
Into himself so often sinks. 
About his Soul, the Lustre’s dim, 
But above all Truth delighteth him. 
_ He views his empty flask with doubt, 
And from his pocket draws his snuff-box out, 
He takes a pinch, and sniffs it once again ; 
And speaks: ‘' My son, this matter’s plain, 
Ere man into this world did come 
He was by predilection held by some, 
For he was near, yet not here ; 
And the man who soars has no debts to clear. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from an article by Paul Morand in 
the weekly paper Candide, entitled, “ Visite a un ami 
malade ”’: 


On ne parle pas volontiers du chômage, mais on agit ; malad- 
roitement encore; on improvise, on se trompe, mais déja on 
lutte avec force. Sur ce point aussi nous sommes trés différents 
des Américains. Chez nous, l'ouvrier est devenu peu à peu une 
espèce de fonctionnaire ; tout l'effort de nos lois sociales tend 
à éliminer le risque; l'homme de nos vieilles campagnes s'est 
réfugié dans les villes pour éviter le risque agricole, la ruine par la 
gelée ou la sécheresse, la mort par l'absence de médecin ou par 
l'ennui; devenu ouvrier, il entend que le patron ou l'Etat lui 
garantissent, quoi qu’il arrive, une vie sans périls. Or, l Amérique, 
si elle est la terre des grands profits et des hauts salaires, est 
restée celle de la vie dangereuse, le continent de l'aventure ; 
c'est sa grandeur, sa santé, et c’est aujourd’hui sa misère. Du 
jour au lendemain, l'ouvrier américain qui gagnait deux ou trois 
cents francs par jour se voit jeter a la rue; effroyablement à 
la rue ; il est sans famille (sa famille est en Pologne ou en Suéde), 
sans économies (il ne posséde pas ce carré de choux et de pommes 
de terre où se prolonge, hors de la ville, la journée du mineur 
ou de l'artisan français) ; il a joué sur l’Amérique et, momen- 
tanément, ila perdu. Malgré cela, aucune hostilité, ou bien peu ; 
pas encore de haine sociale; c’est la, je crois, le cété le plus 
frappant de l’Aménque douloureuse. Le chômeur s'étale par 
terre sur l'herbe des parcs et il attend. Ils sont ainsi plus de 
quatre millions 4 attendre. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

(Continued on page 554) 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Ohanceller: Sir JAMES M. BARRIE, Bart., O.M., M.A., LL.D. 

Rector : The Right Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P., LL.D. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor : Sir T. H. HOLLAND, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Secretary te the University: W. A. FLEMING, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


Tho Academic Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, vis.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Musie, in all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree of M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects 
embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &o., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of 
the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies; and it has been shown by successes of Edin- 
burgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for 
this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Sc.,and Ph.D. 
are conferred. The Degree of Baeheler of Edueation is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in 
Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geography, in Actuarial Mathematies, in Social Study, in German 
and in Spanish are granted. The Degree of Bacheler ef Commerce (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred 
subjects are provided. Degrees in Selenee (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Agriculture, Veterinary Seienee, Forestry, 
Mining, and in Technical Chemistry. There are also Diplomas in Technical Chemistry and in Agriculture. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories 
and other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and 
the Degree of Bacheler of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those 
intending to practise In Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudenoe and Public International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, 
Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also Lectureships in other important branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students preparing for the 
Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and 
Bachelier ef Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faoulty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive 
Laboratories, and all other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal 
Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Mental 


Disorders. Four Depr es in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, vis.: Bacheler ef Medicine (M.B.), Bacheler of Surgery (Ch.B.), 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), und Master of Surgery (Ch.M.); and these Degrees qualify for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for 
admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in Trepical Medicine and Hygiene 
(D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and specialy approved Medical Practitioners who have resided 
abroad. There are also Diplomas in Publie Health (D.P.H.), in Psychiatry (Dipl. Psych.), in Radiology (D.R.), and in Tropical Veterinary 
Medicine. In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 

The University Staff consists of 59 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. Th® 
annual amount available for Fellowships, Scholarships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about 225,000. Facilities are afforded for research in 
scientific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Ar cing Scholarships, &o., 
mey be obtained from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University 
Calendar, published by Mr. JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—prioce 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers 
in each of the Faculties are also poole by Mr. JAMES THIN, vis.: Preliminary Examinations, 1s.; Arta Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers: 
Arte, 1s.; Science, ls.; Law and Medicine, 6d. each; Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 


June, 1932. By order of the Senatus. W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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DRIZE Essay COMPETITION — comrostrion 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


“ The Journal of Education ” offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore, 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than OCTOBER 6, 1932. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by nea or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. ‘‘ Fine writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. rr 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the school: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 


Mr. Wittiam Rice, “ The Journal of Education,” Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 557, must reach 
the office by the first post on September 1, 1932, addressed 
‘‘PrizE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
{4 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in pooks to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
vaiue of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under i4 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a I in. margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, $ in.) between the 


lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on October 6, 1932. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The Candidate's age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,’’ and it 
should be posted to : 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


MonteEssor1.—Dr. Montessori’s International Course will take 
place at Barcelona from September to December next. Full 
detailed information may be obtained from Signor Edoardo 
Barba, Ronda Universidad, 7, Barcelona, Spain. 

* * * 


The Council of the Church Education Corporation have 
appointed Miss E. Bickersteth, Vice-Principal, since September, 
1925, of Sandecotes School, Parkstone, Dorset, to be the Head- 
mistress of Bedgebury Park, Goudhurst, Kent, in succession ‘to 
Miss D. F. Hunter, who is resigning on the occasion of her 
marriage. Miss Bickersteth takes up her appointment from next 
September. She holds the degree of B.A., London, with First 
Class Hons. History and the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 


Geo. M. FY AMMER ¢ œ. La. 


CROWN WORKS, ST. JAMES'S ROAD, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 16 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


LIBRARY, 
LABORATORY, HOSPITAL, 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
MEMORIALS 


Wood, Metal, and Stone 


CHURCH CHAIRS scHooL 


Also 


OFFICE, 


AND 


PARTITIONS 


Fixed, Folding, and Sliding 
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(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 


With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. 


ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


‘s Florigene ”— The ongina Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, &c., aids the prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by eweepine-rowcer 
or any other method. 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER” 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


erT 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled odouriees, or Powerful Germicidal 


+ 
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Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Free invited to write for a free presentation 

copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W. 1 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 3, 
1932 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


Separate Syllabuses and Pamphlets containing full 

information are published as follows : 
1. Faculty of Science. 

. Faculty of Arts. 
. Faculty of Medicine. 
. Faculty of Commerce. 
. Faculty of Law. 
. Department of Social Study. 
. Department of Education. 
. School of Malting and Brewing. 

g. Pamphlet ve Careers for University Graduates. 

10. Pamphlet: ‘‘ The Law Student and the University,” 
and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 

In the Medical School, courses of instruction are arranged to 
meet the requirements of other Universities and Licensing 
Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction are also 
provided for the Intermediate and Final and Honours Examina- 
tions of the Law Society and for the Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations 
of other approved Universities, may, after one year’s study or 
research, take a Master’s degree. 


ON Gn W N 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 48. 


Members reccive free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JonES, University College, London, W.C. 1.). 


New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
a l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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PATON’S 
LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


The Thirty-fiftth Annual Edition will be published 
this month and will, as usual, extend to over 1,000 
pages. It will contain particulars of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, 
Co-educational Schools, Tutors, Colleges for Domestic 
Science, Physical Training, Secretarial Training, &c., 
in the British Isles and on the Continent. Useful 
Articles on the Army, Navy, Civil Service, Merchant 
Navy, &c., are also included for the guidance of 
intending candidates. 


SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED 


Prospectuses are filed and forwarded, free of charge, 
to Parents stating full details of their requirements. 


ADVERTISING 


Scholarship Announcements and similar Notices are 
received for the Educational columns of all Papers. 
Advice as to the most suitable media given. 
Instructions carried out promptly and accurately. 


PRINTING 


The production of School Prospectuses, including 
Photographing and making Blocks, is undertaken. 
Specimens, with estimate of cost, gladly sent. 


J. & J. PATON 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone: MANSION HOUSE 5053 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, W.I 
(Instituted 1872) 
President : 
The Right Hon. Viscount HAILSHAM oF HAILSHAM, P.C. 
Principal : 
E. STANLEY Roper, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.B. 


Controller of Examinations : 
EDWARD D’Evry, F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


Wednesday, September 21, at 3 p.m. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY THE PRINCIPAL AND 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL by Mr. ARCHY ROSENTHAL 


Admission to Address and Recital Free. 
No tickets required. 


DIPLOMA COURSES FOR COUNCIL TEACHERS 


Entry may be made for— 


(a) Tue Two YEars’ TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA COURSE IN 
MUSIC RECOGNIZED FOR REGISTRATION BY THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, or 


(b) THE ONE YEAR COURSE OF SPECIAL TRAINING IN 
Music INAUGURATED FOR TEACHERS IN ELE- 
MENTARY, CENTRAL, AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WHO ARE NOT TAKING AN ADVANCED COURSE IN A 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of 
Professors, Fees, Scholarships, Regulations, &c., and the 
Syllabuses of the Diploma and Local Examinations, free 
on application to the undersigned. 

C. N. H. RopwELt, Secretary, 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, 
VISITING PRINCIPAL —EMILE JAQUESI PAT TOPE Omera). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A 
ian OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M,, Daicrose 
oma. 
opona ALICE WEBER. 


FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 


SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 


HOLIDAY COURSE (one week) during the CHRISTMAS 
VACATION. 


For prospectuses apply the Secretary, Dalcroze School, 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. (Tel. Museum 2294.) 


SCHOOL BOOKS SECOND-HAND 


State wants: 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, LTD., 
University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE 


Mae ee SSC CT ECL ee ae ee eee TR ETO eee eens nye eee ene een 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


AUGUST 1, 1932. VoL. 64. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be ‘accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page) £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page] 410 0 ` One-eighth Page 1 6 O 


Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Poet Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupcaTE Broapway, E.C. 4. 


School Broadcasting 


During the years 1924 to 1929, when broadcasting 
was a comparatively new thing, a good deal of preliminary 
work was done by the B.B.C. towards ascertaining the 
possibilities of broadcasting as an additional means of 
school instruction. In the latter year the Central 
Council for School Broadcasting was constituted, and 
the end of its first three years of office is marked by the 
publication of an interim report on the problems that 
have arisen during that period. This report* suggests 
provisional answers to the four major questions by which 
the Council has found itself continually confronted 
—What shall be broadcast to the schools? Who is to 
broadcast to schools ? How should broadcast lessons be 
used in schools? Why are not more schools taking 
broadcast lessons ? One of the advantages of such an 
experiment conducted on a large scale, and carefully 
reported upon, is that a number of questions that go 
to the root of the whole matter of effective teaching 
arise, not only directly, but also incidentally. 

The Committee responsible for talks on history, for 
example, has been faced by differences of opinion as to 
the proper content of school history. Should it continue 
to be what some people stigmatize as national and 
“period ” history ? Or should world history, with its 
wide sweep over a vast field of material, figure pro- 
minently ? And should there be, in direct defiance of 
convention, courses linking the past with the events of 
the present hour? The broadcasting experiment has 
brought these differences to the fore, and, with the help 
of experts, has explored the possibilities of all of them. 
Geography talks are at their best when they consist of 
travellers’ tales well told, and one can easily imagine 
that such talks may supplement school lessons most 


9“ Some Problems of School Broadcasting.’’ Price 8d. 
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usefully. Upon the contribution of broadcasting to the 
teaching ‘of science, the report, as might perhaps have 
been expected, is not so explicit ; but we gather that 
its help is more appropriate in the realm of biological 
than in that of physical science. The report, by the way, 
is silent on the teaching of mathematics—a fact which 
perhaps goes to prove how thoroughly dehumanized 
that subject has become in our schools. On the other 
hand, the great humanistic branches of the curriculum, 
including spoken English, and the rendering of English 
poetry and prose by fine readers; modern languages, 
both in the earlier and in the later stages of teaching ; 
and, of course, music, which in one sense is the out- 
standing instance of all that could be mentioned, take 
prominent places in the report. The broadcaster can 
give some help in the ordinary teaching of the elements 
of music, but the special contribution of broadcasting to 
school music would appear to be a course definitely 
devoted to the child as listener, in which abundant oppor- 
tunity is given for listening to masterpieces of music. 
The report, as we have hinted above, does not “ slur 
over” the fact that, having regard to the expense 
incurred, and the energy expended by the Council and 
its committees, the present total of listening schools, 
though good as a beginning, would not be permanently 
satisfactory. For this result there are many reasons, not 
all of which are perhaps given their due weight in the 
report. Of course, we have always to reckon with passive 
opposition and silent objection to any sort of change, 
and the teaching profession is not alone in having its 
conservative elements. Then there is the more intelligent 
objection that, just at a time when active doing is so 
largely replacing passive listening in the schools, here is 
a movement which seems to exalt listening at the expense 
of doing. The reply to this objection is that, with due 
co-operation between teacher and broadcaster, the new 
medium has possibilities in the way of widening the 
children’s contact with ideas, and extending their 
intellectual horizon. An only too obvious difficulty is 
that of expense, and unfortunately this difficulty is felt 
most acutely in the small and remote country schools, 


where the help of the unseen speaker would be especially 
welcome to the older children, and stimulating to the 
comparatively lonely teacher. 

The provisional conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to be that the results already achieved justify further 
and more extended experiment. The report calls for 
the help of teachers, training colleges, and local education 
authorities, in securing large-scale experiment under 
proper conditions. No attempt is being made to force 
the pace, and indeed no such attempt could be made 
with any hope of success, because it would run counter 
to the whole tendency of English education to trust the 
individual teacher in the choice of methods. But the 
publication of the results of work already done, and the 
encouragement of further experiment, are entirelv 
justifiable. The Council, consisting of highly responsible 
persons, claim, on the evidence before it, to be able 
to state confidently “ that the new ideas and new pre- 
sentation offered by broadcasting help and enliven the 
children as the ordinary textbook does not,” and that 
“ broadcast lessons as employed by careful teachers are 
successful in arousing that individual mental effort in 
the child which is perhaps the most important objective 
of education.” It may, of course, be replied that there 
are other alternatives besides broadcast lessons and 
ordinary textbooks, and that the arousing of individual 
effort is possibly more due to “the careful teacher ”’ 
than to the broadcast talk. Still, there is obviously a 
case for steady and persistent and carefully directed 
experiment. The report does not mention the recent 
movement, more prominent at the moment in Scotland 
than in England, in favour of educational research con- 
ducted on scientific lines. Yet it would seem that there 
is every reason why the school broadcasting and the 
educational research movements should join forces in an 
attempt to get at the truth. In our judgment the 
researchers are apt to bestow enormous pains upon 
comparatively trivial problems. Here is one of the 
biggest problems of our time—the real value and the 
real limitations of broadcasting in achieving the aims 
which the good teacher seeks to realize. 


` Occasional Notes 


ee appointment of Lord Irwin as President of the 
Board of Education comes as a distinct surprise, 
inasmuch as it was expected that Sir Donald Maclean 
The few would be succeeded by a member of the 
President. same political party. As, however, 
Lord Irwin has been described as the 

greatest Liberal in the Conservative Party, no violent 
political repercussions may be expected. Here we are 
not concerned with politics, but with the educational 
side of the question. Lord Irwin, as Mr. E. F. L. Wood, 
occupied his present position some ten years ago, and 
his attitude to the teaching profession was not unsym- 
pathetic. Educationists are therefore able to welcome 
him and also to express the hope that during his period 
of office the claims of education will receive due recog- 
nition. It need scarcely be said that any man who takes 
up the position at such a time as this ought to be pre- 
pared to take long views, and to see to it that the clamant 
calls for economy do not result in irreparable damage to 
our educational system. Some of Lord Irwin’s critics 
may be they of his own household, and their demands will 
consequently be all the more difficult to withstand. We 


wish him well, and trust that we, in common with 
other educationists, shall be able to afford him that 
support which the President of the Board of Education 
naturally looks for from those to whom education means 
so much. 


AN arresting article by Mr. J. A. Hobson, entitled 
“Save or Spend ?—Spend,” appeared in the 


Spectator for July 16. It is directly concerned with 


Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to local 

Economy. authorities insisting that ‘“‘ further 
action, both early and decisive, is 

requisite,” with the object of achieving further reduc- 


tions in public expenditure. Mr. Hobson points out that 
to those who start with the assumptions that public 
bodies are always wasteful and extravagant and that 
the services they render are of quite secondary utility, 
the policy commended by Mr. Chamberlain will seem a 
sound economy. But he says that these assumptions 
appear to him wholly unwarrantable, and carry a false 
conception of “ economy.” First, the volume of 
unemployment is increased’owing to reduction of staffs 
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and the postponement of improvement schemes, and the 
reduced incomes of the diminished staffs mean less 
expenditure in purchase of goods. This in turn reacts 
upon employment in the trades producing, carrying, and 
distributing these goods. He boldly attacks the argu- 
ment that the money saved by reduced public expendi- 
ture will perform its function just the same, except that 
it will be put to a better use by the taxpayers and rate- 
payers, his reply being that in the hands of local 
authorities the money will all be spent without delay 
in wages, salaries, and as payment to contractors. Even 
allowing for some waste, the whole of the money goes 
into the hands of persons who will spend it at once in 
demand for goods. 


HIS, as he says, is a real issue. If the money is left in 
the tax and ratepayers’ hands, will it be spent with- 
out delay upon goods of equal utility ? He remarks that 
the greatest taxpayers and ratepavers 
are men and businesses of substantial 
means, and hence that the proposed 
economies will mainly relieve the pockets of the well-to- 
do, who will spend on personal luxuries what would 
otherwise have gone to pay for health, education, and 
improved housing. Moreover, it will not all be spent. 
Much of it will be invested at a time when the capital 
system is unable to absorb the normal amount of fresh 
savings. “‘This local economy stunt worsens the mal- 
adjustment between monetary saving and investment 
by increasing the supply of saving and simultaneously 
reducing the demand for the goods to the production of 
which such saving is normally applied.” The final 
result of this policy must be to increase unemployment 
and to reduce price level, thus diminishing the public 
revenue and making it more difficult to balance the 
Budget. With all this there is no proposal to scale down 
the fixed charges on the borrowings of municipalities. 
Finally, he quotes with approval the proposal made by 
a number of influential teachers of economics in the 
universities that the Government should encourage local 
authorities to speed up their expenditure on sound schemes 
of construction and development, borrowing money from 
the banks for this purpose. We endorse his view that 
the recovery of the world should be jeopardized by 
further proposals of Governments to cut public expen- 
diture is an amazing record of economic illiteracy. 


The Real Issue. 


Le Morning Post has published a series of articles 
by one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
lately retired, on the question as to whether we are 
getting value for the money spent on 
elementary schools. The writer is 
troubled by the reflection that a 
smaller and cheaper machine would be 
more effective, and that if we spent less we might be 
able to give a sounder training to the mass of our future 
citizens. In the first article, he illustrates his argument 
by reference to infant schools and to inspectors. He 
complains that in our larger towns infants are taught 
by certificated teachers, whose training has made them 
experts in forcing growth and in developing an unde- 
sirable precocity, and that at the next stage the children 
are bored and languid from over-stimulation. He seems 
to favour entrusting such children to a “sensible 
woman ” with a little academical knowledge, whose 
services could be secured at a cheap rate. The right 
reply to this seems to be that we should not dream of 


Value for 
Money In 
Education : 


allowing inexperienced and unqualified doctors to be 
responsible for the physical welfare of young children, 
and that a cost of less than five shillings per week per 
child cannot be called excessive. As for over-stimulation, 
we might point to Dr. Ballard’s pronouncement that— 
he is referring to the teaching of arithmetic—the 
“leisurely methods ” of to-day are just as effective as 
the strenuous methods of the past. We need in fact 
more evidence of “ undesirable precocity.”’ 


te writer is on surer ground when he points to the 
waste involved in the present dual system of 
We can agree with him that there is no 
real need for both the Government and 
the local authorities to employ in- 
spectors, and that the schools might 
even be more efficient if all inspections were undertaken 
by the Government. But he is on much more debatable 
ground when he speaks of the adolescent as hating 
the indignity of his position at school, where he con- 
tinues to be regarded as a child when he is to all intents 
and purposes a man. The abolition of the half-time 
system he regards as a disastrous blunder, though he 
admits that the system did incalculable mischief because 
the brighter children gained exemption and were con- 
demned to drudgery occupations, while the dullards 
were retained in the schools. He would allow children 
to leave as soon as adolescence is attained, say at 12 
or 13, and he suggests that legislation should be framed 
on the assumption that the State must accept the 
responsibility of directing the training for life of all 
adolescents, irrespective of age or social status ; and he 
thinks that all adolescents require, as part of their 
preparation for life, some experience of earning a wage 
under commercial conditions. But he would make 
compulsory up to 17 or 18 attendance at some educa- 
tional institution, where the adolescents would no longer 
be associating with children, and would regulate their 
social activities on lines prevailing in the universities. 


inspection. 


Inspectors— and 
the Adolescent : 


Taer is a significant reference to salaries. It is 

said that the amount to be paid allows a choice 
between four scales, ‘“‘ the lowest of which is well above 
| a commercial ‘supply and demand ’ 
rate.” Tribute is indeed paid to the 
stupendous advance in the quality of 
the teachers during the last fifty years 
—‘in culture and manners the modern elementary 
school teacher is on level terms with the members of 
the other learned professions.” But as regards the 
attainments of pupils, employers complain that these 
have not retained anything of value from their lessons 
in science, history, and geography, and a minority 
declare that they lack both morals and manners. 
Examples are given of failure to pass a common-sense 
test in history and geography, and it is urged that 
handwriting and spelling are abominable and arith- 
metic a failure. Against this may be set the admission 
that the children read widely and enjoy the best in 
our literature. Singing and physical training leave 
little to be desired. Boys become expert joiners in the 
workshop, and few girls leave without a skill in cookery 
and laundry that would have delighted our grand- 
mothers. But, generally speaking, too much is attempted, 
and in arithmetic, for example, it would be better to 
require simply a sound understanding of the four rules 
and plenty of practice in their application. 


Salaries—and 
Employers’ 
Complaints : 
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NOY much of this is plausible enough, and it will 
no doubt be seized upon by the advocates of 
economy as justifying a lower leaving age and a return 
to what is called a practical curriculum. 
Pa But it is, we think, necessary to call 
` attention to some of the implications 
that lie behind the proposals. In spite of the seeming 
fairness of the suggestion that what is missing in the 
education of the Harrow boy is the early experience of 
facing the realities of life in the form of manual labour, 
nobody supposes that a corps of Harrow half-timers 
will perforce find employment in some local factory. 
The practical outcome of such a scheme would, we fear, 
be that the great majority of elementary school pupils 
would, to adopt a famous phrase, be placed permanently 
in the position of helots. That such a proposal should 
be seriously put forward indicates that we have indeed 
travelled far from the conception of secondary education, 
that was embodied in the Hadow Report. For all that we 
do not believe, in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
that that scheme is dead. When the present dark days 
are past it will come into its own; and those who 
would take advantage of the situation to depress 
educational standards must expect heavy retribution 
when the awakening comes. 


ee debate on economy which took place in the 

House of Commons on July 11 was of an ominous 
character. One of the most amazing speeches was that 
of Lord Eustace Percy, who said that 
in 1919 every section of opinion in the 
country assumed that the increase in 
real wages due to the War was a matter on which we 
must base our policy. ‘“‘In education we increased 
teachers’ salaries to a limit which to-day was, broadly 
speaking, out of relation to the earnings of comparable 
professions, and it was difficult to go back on our 
mistake without creating the greatest hardship.” We 
may indeed rub our eyes in astonishment to find a former 
Minister of Education, who should know the inner history 
of the work of the Burnham Committees, speaking as if 
teachers had not suffered a loss of some 22 per cent on 
salaries which were deliberately intended to become 
adequate when the high cost of living fell. And what 
does he mean by “‘ comparable professions ” ? Then we 
find Sir Godfrey Collins calling for a cut of £6,000,000 in 
education, though he certainly suggested £13,500,000 on 
the defence Services as well. If these pronouncements are 
at all representative of majority opinion in Parliament, 
friends of education will indeed have to gird up their 
loins for the mightiest struggle they have ever engaged in. 


The Economy 
Debate : 


WE find little encouragement either in the speech 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. He welcomed the 
setting-up of the unofficial Economy Committee of 
sees tet Members of the House, said that the 
Speech. scrutiny of expenditure in all depart- 
ments and by the Treasury was con- 

tinuing, and added that reports containing most impor- 
tant recommendations had been made by select com- 
mittees on estimates and public accounts. He gave an 
analysis of national spending, and although he was 
careful not to commit himself regarding next year’s 
Budget, he specifically stated that he saw very little 
chance of making any reduction in the figure now 
assigned to defence, unless as part of a general scheme 
of disarmament. The most significant part of his state- 


ment was the pronouncement that while minor economies 
can be found in various directions, yet really the big 
reductions of expenditure can only be effected in the 
field of pensions and insurance, among the nationally 
administered services, and on grants to local authorities. 
When we remember that as regards the education 
service the only possible items on which much saving 
can be made are teachers’ salaries and what are called 
redundant schools, our apprehensions for the future are 
increased, and we are bound to give consideration to the 
probability of further attacks on education in the autumn. 


C FEECH Day at Harrow School was marked by a 
reply on the part of Dr. Norwood to some of the 
attacks made recently on public schools. They had, he 
said, been accused of clinging to an 
obsolete curriculum, of neglecting to 
adjust themselves to the demands of 
modern life, and of making the playing of games their 
sole interest and object. Further, they were accused of 
conniving at gross wickedness and idleness, of relying 
upon mass production, and of forcing every individual 
into a type, and not a very intelligent type. He claimed 
that the public school offered as wide a choice in curri- 
culum as any school in the country, and a great deal 
more than some. Games counted, and they ought to 
count, but the boys had many other interests. The 
statement regarding wickedness and idleness was a 
wicked lie. Accusations of mass production were made 
against any school, but there was more tolerance of the 
unusual and more study of the individual boy than ever. 
Another notable utterance was that of the Headmaster 
of St. George’s, Harpenden, who asked whether 
public schools were going to admit to their fastnesses, 
not by ones and twos but in liberal numbers, those whose 
promise in the elementary schools points to a place for 
them in the intellectual aristocracy of the nation. The 
people would not be fobbed off with mere instruction ; 
they would demand, and rightly demand, a free and full 
share in all that our English public schools could give. 
When things like this can be said, the public schools 
are evidently not indifferent to present-day problems. 


Some Speech 
Days. 


Į! is often asserted—but not often by women them- 

selves—that the worst blow ever given to the educa- 
tion of women was the decision to employ unmarried 
women only as teachers. Not even the 
most benighted of school governors can 
really believe that spinsters can teach 
the young as well as mothers. Simply because the mother 
would have to be absent on occasion for six months or 
a year, they refuse to put up with the very slight annoy- 
ance of obtaining a substitute. Entering the teaching 
profession for a woman is equivalent to entering a 
nunnery ; for few marry. Their colleagues look upon 
those who get engaged as deserters of the cause; not 
that teachers have many opportunities of meeting the 
right sort of men. Their work is too strenuous for them 
to have much time for social amenities, and Englishmen 
are apt to be scared of marrying women who, they 
imagine, know more than they do, and are too accustomed 
to command. Consequently teachers are engaged in 
repressing the natural femaleness of their pupils. The 
best of them are encouraged to become teachers, to try 
for scholarships or even lesser careers. How often do 
we hear it said, ‘‘ We had high hopes of her—but she 
married.” Nevertheless women are beginning to see 


Education for 
Women. 
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how empty are the Pankhurstian victories. They are 
weary of ambition and office life in continually inferior 
positions ; what they really need is marriage, a home, and 
children. And that is right, for it is their natural 
function. They order these matters better in France ; 
where in almost every village the elementary school is 
ruled by a married couple—the husband teaches the 
boys, the wife the girls. They both earn a salary, and 
together they are better off than separately. 


MRE GEORGE GORDON, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was the special visitor at an 
assembly of faculties at University College, London, on 
July 7. He did not utter, as he was first 


Ria A reported to have done, a well-needed 
Universities, word of warning against admitting too 


many students to universities, who 
would be preparing for posts which might not be there 
when they were ready for them. He compared this 
demand for easy entrance to the demands of the plumper 
sort of tourist for funiculars in the Alps—appeals to 
make the Matterhorn safe for democracy. What he did 
say was that there were too many research students, for 
whom there were few posts. There is a severe natural 
limit on the number of students who are fitted to do 
original work. It is true that Oxford and Cambridge 
can guard against too easy Responsions or Previous by 
severe college entrance tests. London has its Matricula- 
tion, which justly ploughs the ill-prepared student. But 
many provincial universities are too lenient and, in 
consequence, their degrees have not the reputation they 
should possess. Some engineering colleges have a very 
easy entrance but a severe three-year course, so a large 
proportion of those admitted do not finish the course 
and leave without diploma or degree. The failed B.A. 
in India usually becomes a Communist ; we must not 
manufacture a class of disappointed university men. 
SP years ago a faculty of theology, known as the 
Bangor Joint School of Theology, was established 
at University College, Bangor. It was based on a scheme 
of co-operation, by which some of the 


Wales and : , 
professors at the University College 
plore ia joined with the tutors of the Theo- 


logical College in preparing students 
for the Bachelor of Divinity examinations of the Univer- 
sity. The success of the experiment has now encouraged 
the authorities of University College, Cardiff, to formu- 
late a similar plan of co-operation between certain of its 
professors and the tutors of neighbouring theological 
colleges including, it 1s hoped, an important Church 
theological college. This development is of very great 
significance. When the Welsh University Colleges were 
established, over fifty years ago, the Charter contained 
a clause which placed a ban upon the teaching of 
divinity subjects, which had to be confined to theological 
colleges exclusively. That this was permitted at a 
time when theology was the passion of the Welsh 
peasantry was a remarkable indication of the determina- 
tion of Wales to have a University at all costs. When 
the Haldane Commission overhauled the organization 
of the University the desirability of removing this ban 
was suggested by the colleges themselves, but the 
opposition of a school of thought which objected to the 
subsidizing of the teaching of theology out of public 
funds proved too strong, and the Haldane Commission 
contented itself with the recommendation that the ban 


on theological subjects be removed but that the Univer- 
sity be left free to consider the important question of how 
it could co-operate on theological education in Wales. 


REENT developments in the teaching of Welsh 
throughout the schools in Wales emanating from 
the Welsh Commission of 1925-27, the controversy 
aroused by the proposal to transfer 
broadcasting for South Wales to a 
station in the West of England, and the 
tremendous expansion of the move- 
ment, sponsored by the son of Sir Owen 
M. Edwards, to extend the use of the Welsh language 
amongst Welsh children, have produced a situation 
in Wales which will be watched with great interest. 
Welsh critics complain that the two B.B.C. stations in 
South Wales have given far too little space to Welsh 
music and Welsh addresses, and that the B.B.C. is not, 
in fact, performing that service for culture which it is 
so well performing in England. These critics say that 
the B.B.C. services in this respect will be still further 
reduced if the main broadcasting station for Wales is 
placed outside the Welsh borders. The movement has 
come to a head in the demand made by some of the 
Welsh Members of Parliament that there should be a 
separate Broadcasting Corporation for Wales. It will 
be interesting to see whether educational bodies in Wales 
will follow up this proposal. If they do, then it can be 
seen that some joint scheme by which the Broadcasting 
Corporation of Wales will be advised on its educational 
side by some advisory body, possibly under the aegis 
of the University of Wales and its Council of Music, will 
have enormous influence not only in schools and adult 
education circles but also within the Welsh home. 


Wireless and 
the Educational 
institutiens of 
Wales. 


JE boy scout movement in England is so closely 

associated with our schools and is so firmly estab- 
lished above criticism, that it is interesting to note that 
it has a formidable competitor in 
Wales. The Urdd Gobaith Cymru 
began as an organization for popu- 
larizing the speaking of Welsh among the children of 
Wales. An interesting monthly magazine was published 
which was a most excellent medium for the development 
of the ideas underlying the movement. Gradually there 
was developed a National Eisteddfod, eliminating the 
prize-winning element and fostering, in a most powerful 
way music, art, literature, and drama in young Wales. 
The next development was that of an annual games 
meeting on the model of the Olympic Games. As the 
result of these developments, the movement has become 
so formidable a competitor to the boy scout movement 
that Lord Raglan directed some outspoken criticism 
towards it at a recent meeting. He found fault with the 
Urdd on the ground that it was proselytizing at the 
expense of the boy scout movement and that in one area 
it has seduced 50 per cent of the boy scouts from their 
allegiance. He also accused the Urdd of being a narrow 
nationalistic organization of a type which leads in the 
direction of war, whereas the boy scout movement is 
international in outlook and is intended to promote 
peace. It is surely not impossible to find a basis of 
co-operation. There has been room for criticism of the 
boy scout movement in that it has seemed to ignore the 
claims of the Welsh language. Possibly this is due to 
the fact that Welsh-speaking people have not been ready 
to take on positions of leadership in the movement, but 
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there seems no reason at all why troops of boy scouts 
in Wales should not be as faithful to the ideals of the 
movement if they use the instrument of the Welsh lan- 
guage, as they are when they use the instrument of the 
English language. After all, English has not been the 
universal language of the international jamborees which 
have been held lately. 


2 NEY Buildings on the Bloomsbury Site” is the 

title of a pamphlet published by the University, 
with a “foreword ” signed by the Chancellor, the Earl 
of Athlone, and other high officers of 
the University. As frontispiece, a 
photograph is reproduced of the model 
of the proposed University buildings 
viewed from Russell Square. The pamphlet also includes 
an aerial view of the site of ten and a half acres behind 
the British Museum and a map showing the site in 
relation to the principal colleges of the University. 
Seldom, if ever, in recent years, has an architect been 
offered a bare site of this magnitude in London. 
Mr. Charles Holden, F.R.I.B.A., the architect selected 
and appointed by the Court of the University, is well 
known as the designer of many notable buildings in 
London and elsewhere. Has he on this occasion risen 
to his great opportunity ? Until further details of the 
design are available, it may be well to withhold final 
judgment of the design. If the architect’s instructions 
were to design a single great building for this site (apart 
from the detached Union building), the success of his 
work has been gravely prejudiced. 


New Buildings 
for London 
University : 


py THES preliminary question on which further 

information should be given is the reason why the 
University abandoned its declared policy—announced 
in this Journal for February, 1928—of 
holding a competition open to all 
nationalities and afterwards a com- 
petition limited to architects of selected designs and to 
a small number of architects specially invited to com- 
pete. This is undoubtedly the best way of securing a 
brilliant and original design for a public building, as 
experience has shown, notably in the case of the County 
Hall. It need not involve an obligation to employ the 
architect winning the competition. Distinguished 
ability has been shown by American architects in the 
planning and designing of university buildings. Since 
the largest contribution to the purchase of the Blooms- 
bury site came from the Rockefeller Foundation, it would 
have been a graceful compliment to the United States if 
American architects had been invited to contribute de- 
signs in a world-wide competition. “The open door ” has 
apparently been banged in the face of a great profession. 


Selection of 
Architect : 


DUCATIONAL and constitutional questions raised 

by the building of a great headquarters for the 
University of London and for some of its colleges and 
institutes in a central position are too 
wide for discussion in an “ Occasional 
Note,” and we must reserve these 
questions for future consideration. 
The University of London can claim to have discharged 
its prescribed duties as laid down in its Royal Charters 
and Statutes under Act of Parliament with quiet 
efficiency. Notwithstanding, during the past eighty 
years it has been the storm-centre of controversies both 
as to its constitution and as to the work it ought to 


Pledge of 
` Unity: 
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discharge in this great metropolis. Has a state of stability 
at last been obtained? Is that congeries of interests, 
past, present, and future, local and Imperial, personal 
and collegiate, teaching and research, to assume a 
crystalline pattern on the Bloomsbury site? If the 
University will learn its lesson from the proved futility 
of international conflicts, economic and political, the new 
buildings should prove to be a pledge of unity, as a 
former Vice-Chancellor piously hoped. 


1B eer the character and the purposes of the new 

buildings for the University of London are finally 
settled, there is sure to be discussion. This is fitting, 
for some of the decisions to be taken 
will be irretrievable. The campaign 
has been opened by a long article in 
Nature by T. LI. H., describing in some detail the history 
of the site controversy, a history not altogether creditable 
to the University, reflecting the divergent ideals from 
which higher education in London has always suffered. 
The writer of the article expresses a strong prejudice 
against a single huge building on the Bloomsbury site 
and pleads for internal courts and air space. “‘ Science,” 
he says, “ has not yet discovered any effective method 
of ventilating a great building—witness the Houses of 
Parliament.” The problem set to the architect is 
primarily one of “ lay-out ” rather than of design. This 
has been recognized throughout the world in the planning 
of university buildings, with their diverse purposes, 
administrative, teaching, research, libraries, social, 
recreative, ceremonial. Within limits, variety of use 
must be reflected in variety of design; and different 
buildings will attract different benefactors and gather 
round themselves different associations and traditions. 
A university suggesting mass production is anathema. 


Character of 
Buildings. 


CIENCE has been applied to industry for rather 
more than a hundred and fifty years, and the 
general effect has been chaotic. On one hand we find 
armies of men unemployed and enor- 
mously complex machinery not working 
to full capacity, while on the other 
there are whole populations in need of the very goods 
which the said men and machinery could produce. In 
the face of such conditions some thinkers long for a 
return to the pre-scientific age, while others would limit 
the application of further research for some period. 
Actually a study of economic conditions before the 
scientific era shows that life then was, for the majority 
of people, far harder than it is now. The application of 
science to industry has resulted in (I) an amazing 
increase of productive capacity and (2) a much higher 
ethical standard in a considerable proportion of the 
community. Evidence in support of these contentions 
is given in The Hibbert Journal for July in an article 
on ‘‘ Science and Industrial Sanity,” by Hugh P. and 
Margaret Vowles, but it is held that the domain still 
uninfluenced by science is finance. Perhaps somewhat 
optimistically the authors think that the world of money 
and credit is still the only one where there broods the 
chaotic thinking and mystery-mongering of the medieval 
mind. 


Science and 
Sanity : 


pe financiers are practically the only people who 

lay claim like the astrologers and alchemists of old 
to recondite knowledge beyond the grasp of other men. 
Surely the mind that has harnessed the lightning, 
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weighed the stars, and probed the recesses of the atom 
moii need not be completely baffled by money 
Penetvation, Matters. When the scientific spirit has 
penetrated to the regions concerned 
with finance, then many of our present problems will be 
on the way to solution. Then will have to be faced the 
problem of how people with much more leisure than 
they now have are to be fitted to use that leisure. Here 
is a difficult task for education and environment. Per- 
haps science and machinery are destined to play an 
indispensable part in lifting man to new and higher levels. 
The article is well worth serious reflection at a time 
when many thinkers are more conscious of the break-up 
of our civilization than of a possible higher integration. 


NDER this title Mr. Frank Roscoe writes, in the 
columns of The Schoolmaster, a lively and per- 
tinent open letter to a back-bencher in the House of 
Commons who is a member of the 
me aoe Committee on National Economy. He 
i suggests that the education of his 
correspondent may have cost nearly £4,000, and that in 
addition he benefited from educational endowments to 
the extent of perhaps £200, whilst the cost of educating 
a child in an elementary school is about £15 a year for 
ten years, or {150 in all. Those who go on to a secondary 
school cost another £150 at most. Mr. Roscoe points 
to the fact that this country is passing through a revo- 
lution, and that the new problems which confront us 
demand an intelligent handling of affairs—political, 
social, industrial, and commercial. Haphazard methods 
will no longer serve us, and we need a new aristocracy 
of brain power linked with a fine spirit of public service. 
Much of the current chatter about extravagance in 
education is dangerous nonsense, and the financial 
dithculties of the world are being used unscrupulously 
by those who are afraid lest their own positions should 
be adversely affected by the spread of education. We 
are spending more on armaments than on education, 
when we ought to be engaged in peaceful warfare 
against ignorance, the worst enemy of mankind. We 
do not know how many back-benchers will read the 
letter, but we hope it will do something to restrain the 
hysteria which is so much in evidence at the moment. 


r action taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

in inviting the local authorities to combine in the 
appointment of a committee to consider the whole 
feld of local expenditure, and make 
recommendations at the earliest possi- 
ble date for securing reductions, may 
or may not be of ominous import to education, but it 
requires careful watching, especially as all expenditure, 
whether defrayed from grants, rates, or other sources, 
and whether or not imposed on local authorities by 
statute, will come under review. The Government 
regard the matter as one of “ grave importance and 
urgency ” and they hope that the committee will get 
to work at once and report by the end of October. So 
far as we can judge, responsible opinion among local 
authorities is not hostile to the inquiry, but many 
education committees are definitely alarmed at the turn 
events have taken lately, and they will not lightly give 
way to those enemies of public education who are now 
so vocal. Hints have been dropped that redundant 
schools might be closed, and no doubt this might be 
possible in some areas, always with due regard to the 


interests of the teachers concerned. This and teachers’ 
salaries are the only sources from which much saving 
is possible, and we are glad to note the assurance given 
to the Government by Education, the organ of the 
Association of Education Committees, that any attempt 
to reduce teachers’ salaries further, unless as part of a 
general cut of all salaries, will be firmly resisted. We 
ourselves are opposed, even on business grounds, to 
any further reductions in the salaries of public servants. 


WE: we wonder, should Lord Salisbury have gone 

out of his way to attack teachers in his speech 
in the House of Lords ? He said he was a little shocked 
last autumn at the reception of the 
economic efforts of the Government, 
when there was so much pressure from 
public opinion—public opinion emanat- 
ing, of course, from the services themselves—that in 
respect, at any rate of the police and the teachers the 
Government found themselves compelled to change the 
cut from 15 per cent to 10 per cent. It was deplorable 
that these teachers, whose business it is to bring up the 
youth of this country as faithful and loyal citizens, 
should be the authors of an agitation to save their own 
salaries when they were called upon for a sacrifice in 
this very grave situation. He hoped that if the Govern- 
ment had to propose further cuts, public opinion would 
be so solid against agitation that it would have no 
chance of prevailing with the Government. Lord 
Salisbury appears to have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing. He ignores entirely the successive steps by 
which teachers have had their remuneration steadily 
reduced until they have almost lost the hope of obtaining 
a square deal. Such speeches can only have the effect 
of infuriating a profession already exasperated almost 
beyond endurance. Cet animal est très méchant ; quand 
on l'attaque il se defend appears to be a saying of which 
Lord Salisbury would approve. 


Lo 
Salisbury’s 
faux pas. 


So BRUCE BRUCE-PORTER, a distinguished 

medical man, has contributed to The Times a 
letter on ‘‘ Children under Six,” which deserved more 
prominence than it received, particu- 
larly in view of the rumours that the 
Board of Education was considering 
the question of raising the lower age limit for compulsory 
education. This reform has been advocated for many 
years by Mr. Harold Cox, and finds some justification in 
the practice of other countries. As becomes a medical 
man, Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter stresses the physical side 
of a child’s life. The more time a child spends in the 
open air, he argues, the better for its ultimate outlook. 
Parents should be able to give their children all the 
education they require up to the age of 6. Playgrounds 
rather than school-rooms! ‘The saving of costs by 
means of some such plan would be considerable.” Ifa 
plebiscite of children could be taken, the result would not 
be in doubt. Miss Margaret Macmillan’s experimental 
work provides evidence of a more mature character. 


Children under 
Six. 


HAT has the authentic voice of science and educa- 

tion to say on the question of gas warfare under 
discussion at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva ? 
Selentific Sir John Simon, speaking in the House 
Warfare. of Commons, expressed his wish that 

gas warfare would be abolished by 

international agreement. Mr. Winston Churchill in the 
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debate laid stress on the indiscriminate character of gas 
attacks on open towns—the idea, as he said, is incom- 
patible with any civilized decency. On the moral 
question, there will be universal agreement; but we 
must not forget that scientific researches on poisons 
may bring incalculable benefit to the human race—in 
agriculture and medicine, for example. Nor must we 
forget that a gas such as tear gas can disperse a mob in 
a more humane way than machine guns and that as a 
defensive measure against aggression gas may be more 
effective than any other form of defence. Even in offen- 
sive warfare, gas proved a more merciful weapon than 
guns, the proportion of fatalities being very much lower. 


“THE Irish University Students’ Congress at Belfast 
produced a number of interesting discussions. 
Delegates attended from Belfast, Dublin, Cork, and 

saii Galway, and there was a pronounced 


ireland freshness of outlook often absent 
: from the debates of more mature 
educationists. Yet it is strange that some young 


intellectuals should still describe as ‘‘ English ” culture 
what is really ‘“‘ European.” There is a recognized 
higher educational system which is similar in all countries, 
but it is not English. 


“THE Government has issued new regulations making 
it more difficult to secure the Intermediate Certi- 
ficate in future without an increased knowledge of Irish, 
The Free State which will for the first time be com- 
` pulsory in the Leaving Certificate 
examination in 1934. In future, no pupil entering a 
secondary school will be “‘ recognized ” unless he takes 
Irish. This regulation will certainly result in a serious 
reduction of the grant paid to a number of schools and 
will also deprive some teachers of the increment of salary 
paid by the Government. A deputation from the chief 
schools affected has waited on the Minister of Education 
but did not secure any modification of the decree. The 
main result will be the disappearance of modern 
European languages from the secondary schools, and 
also, of course, from the Free State universities. 
Hitherto the schools which taught Irish intensively have 
dropped these languages, but the others continued to 
teach French and some German. These latter schools 
will now be compelled to give up the struggle or starve. 
In other subjects, such as history and geography, the 
aim of the Department of Education is to seek contact 
with Europe rather than England. The suppression of 
the teaching of modern languages runs directly counter 
to this aim. In future, Irish students will be cut off from 
European culture, and, as they will not be able to read 
any living language except Irish, all their views of world 
events will come through English. The situation might 
well arouse laughter except amongst the unfortunate 
teachers who will suffer and educationists who retain an 
ideal of a wide culture for Irish youth. 
N his address to the students at the Summer Gradua- 
tion in St. Andrews University, Principal Sir James 
Irvine said that never before had he realized so forcibly 
how closely the prosperity of a univer- 


Scottish sity was bound up with the well-being 
: E of the country. On account of the 
Crisis. national stagnation in commerce and 


industry the task of finding posts for 
the new graduates was more difficult than ever before, 
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and the prevailing depression, he feared, was not merely 
a passing phase. Students were well aware of these 
conditions and in all the Scottish universities they were 
applying in embarrassing numbers for research scholar- 
ships, so that a year or two might be got over in some 
profitable line of study before it became necessary for 
them to seek employment in a crowded market. This 
was a natural but not a happy solution of the difficulty, 
for there was no very encouraging reason to believe that 
industry and commerce would be able in a year or two 
to absorb this increased number of specialists. Remedies 
for such a state of affairs were hard to seek, and even if 
found would be of little use unless mankind could acquire 
a new outlook and new ideals. The evils from which 
we suffered were the result of a materialism which was 
crushing the soul and threatening the existence of 
humanity. A world crusade was needed to lead the 
minds of men to a better way of life. Einstein had said 
that the fate of the civilized world was dependent on the 
moral forces it could call forth. Amongst these moral 
forces the universities ranked high, and it was for them 
in this new crusade to play a noble and effective part. 


HE new school at Hilton, in Aberdeen, is of more 
than usual interest. It is built to accommodate 
the children of some 1,300 families settled in a new 
garden suburb, and is designed to 
harmonize with the general layout of 
the suburb. Aesthetic considerations 
have been kept well in view, and the sympathies of both 
children and parents have been enlisted in a desire to 
appreciate and to maintain the attractions of the building 
and its surroundings. It is a large double school con- 
sisting of a primary department to accommodate 950 
pupils and an advanced division providing for 50o. 
A great deal of glass has been used in the construction, 
thus securing light and fresh air. The total cost runs 
to £90,000. ` The Secretary for Scotland, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, in declaring the school open, commented on the 
importance of removing children from congested areas 
to healthier sites and claimed that the beneficial effects 
of new houses and new schools on the health of the 
pupils was undoubted. Certain Glasgow headmasters 
had recently testified to the marked quickening of 
intelligence in the case of children who had been removed 
from a slum area and settled in newer and pleasanter 
surroundings, and he looked for a similar experience in 
Aberdeen. 


New School 
in Aberdeen. 


FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A STENOGRAPHER AT THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER: 
Vous voulez réglementer la mort. Essayez donc. 
ce quelle vous répondra. 
+ * = 
Nous ne comprimerons pas les jeunes cerveaux dés leur 
premier pas. 


Vous verrez 


+ ba * 


Une crise très violente, mortelle, celle-là, s’est produite, mais 
elle n’ent pas de conséquences graves. 
* ba * ; 
Je vous remercie, Monsieur le Ministre, vous m’avez écouté 
d’un oeil bienveillant. 
* + R 
Vous leur liez tellement les bras qu'ils ne savent pas sur quet 
pied danser. 
* + R . 
Je l'ai consulté ; il a répondu affirmativement : non. 
+ + + 
Le jour est enfin venu où les cerveaux des enfants du peuple 
auront le droit de s'asseoir sur les bancs des écoles. 
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Reviews 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Observations sur la Grammaire de l'Académie Française 
par Ferdinand Brunot. (Droz. 12 fr.) 


Prof. Brunot, the greatest living authority in the history 
of the French language, has not been slow in producing his 
remarks on the grammar recently issued by the Academy. 
The large number of this latter book that has been sold 
proves that the French are still anxious about the purity 
of their beautiful tongue. The Professor is grieved to see 
that the Academy has repeated many old errors (such as 
that the plural of bétail is bestiaux) and added fresh ones. 
To show that the science of grammar has made progress 
in the last half century, the author has felt compelled to 
issue his commentary which every purchaser of the original 
should procure. He divides the pages of his book into 
two, on one side he gives the text of the grammar, on the 
other his correction or observation. He does not like the 
examples given by the Academy: he would prefer those 
taken from the works of the chief French authors. He 
quotes: “ On n’a guère vu jusqu'à présent de chef d'oeuvre 
qui soit l’onvrage de plusieurs.” In France this may be 
true ; but how about the English translation of the Bible ? 
Prof. Brunot complains also of the proportions of the book 
—twenty-nine pages for the syntax of the sentence, and 
fifty-nine for the conjugations. Brevity in certain parts 
has led, as it always does, to error. In fact, his epilogue 
is full of good sense ; the Academy probably regrets now that 
it did not co-opt Prof. Brunot on its Grammar Committee. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Lives in the Making : Aims and Ways of Character Building. 
By Dr. H. NEUMANN. (8s. 6d. Appleton.) 


The keynote of this volume is anti-negativism. J. J. 
Rousseau must have an ugly twist in his grave if it ever 
enters his post-consciousness. Yet there is a sort of up-to- 
date Rousselianism in these pages: a love of the concrete: 
a hatred of obscurity ; a definite purpose running through- 
out the whole. Dr. Neumann has passed from the grim 
thou-shalt-not of the Old Testament to the cheerful 
thou-shalt of the New. His teaching cannot fail to appeal 
to the whole Boy Scout fraternity. Dr. Neumann shares 
their dislike of “ don’ts,”” and supplies them with an 
abundant store of positive applications. Curiously enough 
this superabundance of straightforward directions is 
accompanied by marked caution in the way of expecting 
too much from the various specifics suggested for guiding 
the formation of character. We expect our author to 
be enthusiastic about direct moral instruction, and yet 
he can understand and appreciate the English public 
schoolmaster’s dislike and distrust of this method. Socrates 
gets his fair show on both sides of the knotty problem : 
Can virtue be taught ? But on the balance Dr. Neumann 
comes clean out as a supporter of the possibility of 
teaching virtue, though he has all manner of doubts about 
the right way of doing the teaching. 

One of the charms of the book is the fair and square way 
in which the difficulties of all the different methods are faced 
—and yet the reader is never left high and dry on a ridge of 
doubt. From each of the different methods the essential good 
is extracted, and expressed in such a way as can be added to 
the positive principles on which the reader may act. Psycho- 
logy is milked of her contribution without giving the reader 
an exaggerated idea of its value. Parents get wise and 
intelligible advice. Professional teachers get rather a 
sharp shock which will certainly do them good without 
alienating their sympathies. They will learn with surprise 
that their estimate of the heinousness of various kinds 
of bad conduct does not at all coincide with that of the 
scientific students of behaviour. But then, professional 
ethical teachers in their turn get a nasty rap in a quota- 


tion from George Eliot. Parents, teachers, moralists alike 
read something to their advantage in this book. 

It is seldom indeed that a book of this type contains such 
a satisfying supply of illustrative material. In the 
reviewer's technique it is abundantly ‘ documented,’ 
forming as it does a remarkably well-organized combination 
of exposition and case-study. Sometimes the reader may 
be tempted to yield to Maggie Tulliver’s temptation to 
lose the text in the attractions of the illustrations. But 
the passage from the small type to the large is only a 
transition from the interest of the concrete to the corre- 
lated interest of the abstract. The two are inseparably 
co-ordinated in an organic whole. 

Agnes A. Adams (Lady Adams). 


PRINCIPLES OF PHONETIC METHOD 


An Outline of English Phonetics. By Prof. D. JONEs. 
Third Edition (Re-written). (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge : 
Heffer.) 


The new edition of Prof. Daniel Jones’s book, “ An Outline 
of English Phonetics,” is of the greatest interest to all 
students of phonetics. It is needless to say how admirably 
it has been prepared and how great are the accuracy and 
research displayed in it. There is perhaps no living master 
of the subject who can compare with the author in the 
simplicity and reserve with which he defines and explains 
the principles of phonetic method. It is delightful to find 
a new set of vowel diagrams approximating much more 
closely to phonological] standards, and rejecting the retracted 
tongue positions and the exaggerated lip widening which 
both belong to the swallowing and not to the speaking 
processes. There are still useless distinctions in regard to 
the level of the tongue in the lip-rounded vowels. All 
theses should be eliminated, and the lips should remain 
at the ‘‘ ah ” position during all the tongue arched sounds. 
This simplification would be of great value to foreigners. 

The study of consonants on the other hand is practically 
perfect, and many of the exercises suggested are new and 
original. . 

The section on Quantity would be greatly improved if it 
were connected with speaking of verse rhythms where this 
element has been clearly measured by the poet, as is so 
often the case in modern verse. 

The most interesting of all the sections is that on Intona- 
tion, where the author’s perfect musical ear makes him 
such a fine guide. The examples given would be improved 
by selections of dialogue from modern plays where intona- 
tion is very clearly indicated. 

Though the work is mainly intended for foreign students 
whose difficulties ought all to find a solution in it, its value 
to English students is almost equally great as providing a 
perfect basis of notation and a profound study of utterance 
in all its forms. 


HISTORY MADE INTERESTING AND EASY 


History : Senior Course. Book I. The Growth of the British 
Commonwealth. By Ersa NuNN. (2s. 6d.) Book II. 
Ancient Civilizations. By K. M. Gapp. (2s. ọd.). 
Book III. Pioneers in Religion and Science. By Dr. 
CATHERINE B. FIRTH. (38.). Book IV. Liberty in 
in Europe and Britain. By A. F. TITTERTON and Dr. 
CATHERINE B. FIRTH. (3S.). Teachers’ Books I, II, 
III, and IV. (2s. 6d. each. Ginn.) 


This is an extremely well-conceived and carefully- 
executed series of historical manuals for senior scholars, 
that is to say, for children between the ages of 11 and 16. 
It assumes, first, that they have some familiarity with the 
outlines of English and European history, and, secondly, 
that what they need in a senior course is information that 
will help them to understand the world as it exists to-day. 
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A special and most commendable feature of this series 
is its provision of two volumes—a pupil’s book and a 
teacher’s book—for each of the subjects treated. The 
pupil’s book, freed from a load of technicalities and details, 
furnishes a light and interesting narrative excellently 
fitted to attract and impress the adolescent mind. The 
teacher’s book adds much supplementary information 
from which masters and mistresses can pick and choose 
according to their taste. It also explains the illustrations, 
gives hints and advice as to modes of instruction, and 
furnishes topics for exercises. Further, it gives a number 
of effective quotations from original sources and authori- 
tative secondary writers. 

Another prominent feature also demands mention. 
It is this. Each volume is divided into two distinct parts, 


each complete in itself. For instance, the book on the 
British Commonwealth treats of (1) The First British 
Empire; (2) The Second British Empire. Similarly, 
the book on Pioneers in Religion and Science deals with 
(1) Pioneers in Religion, and (2) Pioneers in Science. 
This careful sub-division, which really converts the four 
books into eight, makes possible all sorts of adaptations 
and arrangements according to the desires of teachers 
or according to the requirements of three or four year 
syllabuses. The teacher is not only furnished with the 
maximum amount of help; he is also left with the maxi- 
mum amount of freedom. 

A useful prospectus and chart is supplied by Messrs. Ginn 
& Co., in which various ways of using the course are 
graphically and effectively set out. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Laurel and Gold Series. (1) Breathless Episodes from Fiction. 
Compiled by P. E. HERRICK. (2) Word Pictures from 
Dickens. Collected by J. R. CRosstanp. (3) Humorous 
Tales in Verse. Selected and Edited by P. H. HEAP. 
(4) History through Literature. Arranged by B. R. GIBBS. 
(5) Stories from Greek Drama. By WINIFRED MULLEY. 
(6) The Water Babies. By C. KinGsLtey. With Intro- 
duction and Questions. (7) Scenes from Great Plays. 
Chosen and Edited by A. R. Jacoss. (8) A Christmas 
Carol. By C. DickENs. (9) Eight Strange Stories. Chosen 
by J. R. CRosSsLtanp. (10) Two Men See Life: Seventeenth 
Century Life and Events as seen by Samuel Pepys and John 
Evelyn. Arranged by C. E. WRIGHT. (11) By the Water- 
side. Written and Illustrated by J. HoRNER. (12) The 
Invisible Man. By H. G. WELts. (13) A Seventeenth 
Century Miscellany. Arranged by A. E. M. Bay-iss. 
(1s. each. Collins.) 

A glance at the list of the first thirteen volumes shows how 
varied is the fare offered in the cheap new series thus appro- 
priately named from its smooth, pale green, gold-lettered linen 
binding. In (1) each episode is prefaced by an enticing synopsis 
of the story, and followed by a short account of its author, the 
aim being to rouse a desire in boys and girls to read not only 
that complete work, but others of its kind suggested in the 
Introduction, an aim which from the nature of the excerpts, 
representing fourteen standard authors, seems likely to be 
attained. (2) has been produced in response to requests from 
teachers for a gallery of portraits from Dickens, and a Dickens 
lover is amazed to find how many of these word-pictures strike 
him as new and unknown. In hastening through a volume, 
such gems as Mr. Wopsle’s Great-Aunt’s School (page 63), 
London Fog (page 184), or Garden-Love (page 174), may easily 
pass unnoticed. The exercises prove that the book is for the 
benefit of the young, but their elders will feel inclined to annex 
both it and (3) for their own delectation ; the volumes being 
light and handy would be pleasant company on a railway 
journey or in the dentist’s waiting-room. (3) offers a rich 
collection from every period of English literature, ranging from 
the broadly farcical to poems characterized by quiet, subtle 
humour. Among the less known is ‘‘ The Rime of the Auncient 
Waggonere ” by William Maginn, founder, in 1830, of Fraser’s 
Magazine, a capital parody of Coleridge’s masterpiece. Old 
friends, like Hood's * Domestic Asides ” or Ingoldsby’s ‘‘ Nursery 
Reminiscences ” are always a joy to meet. (5) with an excellent 
brief Introduction, is also worth special notice. 


Reading and Doing Series. (1) Reading Scenes from Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. (2) Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. 
Book I. Arranged by R. Bennett. (1s. each. Bell.) 

Both these books contain little scenes, which may be used 
for ordinary reading practice, or as a means of combining reading 
with simple dramatic work in class. The passages are short 
so that many may have parts. In (2) are suggestions for the 
building-up of plays by the children themselves, and in both 
books “ Things To Notice and To Do” furnish aids to oral and 
written composition. 


A New English Treasury : Selected Prose and Verse for Reading 
in School. By F. F. Potter. Book I. Junior. (2s. Pitman.) 
Fiction and the Reading Public. By Q. D. LEawis. (12s. 6d. 
net. Chatto & Windus.) i 


Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Senior Series. 
Teacher’s Book III, with Notes and Answers. (2s. 9d. 
University of London Press.) 

Modern Detective Stories. Second Series. By E. P. OPPENHEIM, 
E. Braman, J. S. FLETCHER, R. A. FREEMAN, E. JEPSON, 
R. Eustace, and R. T. M. Scott. (2s. University of 
London Press.) 

The Odd-Little-Girl. Written and Illustrated by DorotHy 
BURROUGHES. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Précis Writing. By W. E. WILKINSON. (2s. Bell.) 

The Young Folk's Sir Walter Scott. Arranged by P. BRAYBROOKE. 
With Life, Notes and Glossary. (3s. 6d. net. Stirling: 
Eneas Mackay.) 

The Theory of Speech and Language. By A. H. GARDINER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) | 

Junior School English. By F. H. PRITCHARD. Books One and 
Two. (18. 3d. each. Harrap.) 

The Adventures of Ulysses. By W. H. D. Rouse. (3s. Macmillan.) 
The Teaching of English and Handwriting. By R. Finc and 
Dr. C. W. Kimmins. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
Utopias—Old and New. Edited by MapDGE A. HART. 

Nelson.) 

A Shepherd's Life: Impressions of the South Wiltshire Downs. 
By W. H. Hupson. (2s. Methuen.) 

Selected English Stories. Vols. 1 and 2. Edited with Notes and 
Exercises by J. HAMPDEN. (1s. gd. each vol. Macmillan.) 


The Theory of Speech and Language. By A. H. GARDINER. 
(10s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This notable contribution to the science of linguistics is but 
part of a much greater projected work which may take the author 
years to complete. Though written with admirable illustration 
and great clarity of exposition, it is a book that beginners of 
the study of linguistics will find very hard reading. Indeed, it 
ranks with many of the greatest treatises on the subject written 
by European savants, and is characterized by independence of 
view. Mr. Gardiner dedicates his work to the memory of Phillip 
Wegener, a pioneer of linguistic theory. Thanks to him and to 
others who have followed in his wake, Mr. Gardiner considers 
that the problem of the nature of speech seems to be slowly 
but surely nearing solution. The title of the book requires a 
word of explanation. Speech and language as here used are 
by no means synonymous. Speech is the sole generator of 
language, “ the common name of the activity which unfolds 
itself in linguistic dramas.” We ought to call nouns, adjectives, 
and so on not parts of speech, but parts of language ; the real 
parts of speech are subject and predicate. The word is the unit 
of language, the sentence that of speech. Language is conserva- 
tive, speech a vigorous reformer. In speech there are four 
essential factors : speaker, listener, words, and “' things-meant ” 
by the speaker. Elucidation of these and kindred points is the 
business of this volume. Mr. Gardiner acknowledges with 
approbation the work done by the Joint Committee on Grammati- 
cal Terminology. His quarrel is not so much with terms as with 


(1s. 3d. 


definitions. But the reader must be referred to the work itself. 
The Adventures of Ulysses. By W. H. D. Rouse. (3s. Mac- 
millan.) 


Dr. Rouse here tells in colloquial language the fascinating 
story of the adventures of Ulysses. The work though colloquial 
is scholarly ; the scholar is not lost in the narrator ; but in the 
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latter capacity he is so enthralling that boys of the Perse School, 

to whom it is dedicated, and young folk generally, will read the 

story with delight. The book should find a place in every school 
library, and few will prove more popular. 

English Idioms for Foreign Students. 
(2s. Longmans.) 

While intended chiefly for foreign students of English, this 
small collection of English idioms will not be without its use 
for natives. Large dictionaries may supply the information 
here given but in a far less accessible form. These well-arranged 
lists are by no means exhaustive, but a few blank pages are 
inserted where students may enter findings of their own. 
Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress. Part I. Edited with Intro- 

duction and Notes by C. Davies and Dr. CONSTANCE 
Davies. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This is a dainty edition of Part I of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The editors do not promise Part II, which is a pity, however 
better Part I may be than the rest of the work. Children like 
sequels and seldom find them disappointing. The text is sub- 
stantially that of the edition of 1679—preserved in the British 
Museum. Bunyan’s orthography has been retained as indicating 
his pronunciation. There is some useful introductory matter, 
including a life of the author. The text is followed by notes 
and other aids to study, a glossary and a short bibliography. 
Selections from De Quincey. Edited by A. H. R. BALL. (2s. 6d. 

Ginn. 

Older readers who had to make their first acquaintance with 
the writings of De Quincey through the medium of an edition 
of his collected works, will envy young people who have in this 
volume ready access to perhaps the most fascinating passages 
of his prose-poetry. The introduction will give the student all 
the preliminary information required for appreciation of the 
selections. And there are useful notes. But the text’s the thing, 
for De Quincey has a perennial charm. The volume should 
become a favourite. 
Selections from Swift. 

Ginn.) 

In any collection of books for young folk, “ Gulliver’s Travels ” 
is pretty sure to be included, but in this volume of selections 
one finds not only most of the ‘‘ Travels,” but also “ A Tale of 
a Tub” and “ The Battle of the Books.” Swift's own map of 
Lilliput and the rest—the kind that of “ Treasure Island ” has 
made familiar—are reproduced. A scholarly introduction and 
notes by the editor, Mr. G. A. Tyrrell, will keep the student nght 
as regards Swift’s life, times and opinions, and with difficulties 
and allusions in the selections. 

The Teaching of English and Handwriting. By R. FINCH and 
Dr. C. W. KIMMINS. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

This is a volume of “ The Teachers’ Library ” which deals 
with practical problems of teaching pupils whose ages range 
from eight to fifteen years. The contributors are not educational 
theorists but successful and experienced teachers. In the present 
volume, English is dealt with on practical lines, and there are 
supplementary chapters on Handwriting. It is rightly claimed 
that teachers of English should have special qualifications, 
natural and acquired, for their duties, and that the subject 
should hold a recognized and prominent place in the curriculum. 
Many of the difficulties met with in the teaching of grammar, 
composition and literature are discussed in a way that all 
teachers of English, the tyro and the experienced alike, should 
find stimulating. Script writing is recommended instead of the 
cursive style ; and it is claimed for the former that it is at once 
more legible, more beautiful, and when once acquired even 
speedier than the latter. 

The Universal Dictionary of the English Language: a New and 
Original Compilation giving all Pronunciations in Simplified 
and in more exact Phonetic Notations, Extensive Etymologies, 
Definitions, the latest accepted Words in Scientific, Technical 
and General Use, with Copious Illustrative Phrases and Collo- 
quialisms. Edited by Prof. H.C. WYLD. (42s. net. With 
Thumb Index, 45s. net. (Routledge.) 

What call is there for a new English dictionary ? is a question 
that naturally arises on opening this handsome publication. 
Its size, scope and arrangement when looked into will answer 
the question. The great ‘‘ Oxford Dictionary ” of Dr. Murray 
and others, the compilation of which engaged the energies of 
thousands of expert readers from 1884 to 1928 must occupy an 
unassailable position as the standard work of its kind in English. 
But then it is beyond the means of most students and perhaps 
too elaborate for ordinary use. ‘‘ The Universal Dictionary ” 
is comparable in size and scholarship to “ Liddell and Scott ” 
and ‘‘ Lewis and Short,” and it would make a good companion 
volume to these. The very fact that the “ Concise Oxford 
Dictionary ” is concise makes a work of intermediate elaboration 


By A. J. WORRALL. 


Edited by G. A. TYRRELL. (2s. 6d. 


desirable. At the same time, “ The Universal English Diction- 
ary ” is not an abridged encyclopaedia; it is essentially a 
worterbuch, but yet it contains much information usually sought 
for in an encyclopaedia. It would not be rash or unfair to 
pronounce it a better etymological work than Skeat’'s, because 
it is naturally more up to date. Dr. Wyld and Miss M. A. 
Serjeantson, one of his collaborators, contribute in the Intro- 
duction articles on the history of the language that embody the 
gist of latest research. Pronunciation (1) of general intelli- 
gibility, and (2) on scientific phonetic lines is given for each 
word. We think it was Skeat who used to boast that one of 
his reference books was in tatters from constant use. This 
volume should be proof against ordinary hard usage; but, if 
not, so much the better for the student who uses it. 

Yarns on Heroes of the Day's Work. By B. MATHEWS. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

The heroes of these stirring tales of modern life are all men of 
peace who have devoted their lives to the betterment of man- 
kind: Wilberforce, Sir Stamford Raffles, Sir David Bruce, 
F. L. Brayne, and Nansen. 

(1) Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Senior Series. 
Pupil’s Book III. (Limp, 2s. Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 

(2) Fundamental English. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Senior Series. 
Teacher’s Book III, with Notes and Answers. (2s. gd. 

- University of London Press.) 

(3) English Composition for Junior Classes. By KATE and 
E. J. S. Lay. Book III. (Paper, 8d. Limp Cloth, 11d. 
Macmillan.) 

(4) Junior School English. By F. H. PritcHarD. Books I and 
II. (1s. 3d. each. Harrap.) 

(5) The English Apprentice : a Grammar and Composition Course 
for Lower and Middle Forms. By W. KERR. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

(1 and 2). The Bargerys pursue their diverting career as 
vehicles for the imparting of the rules of English. Henry, 
camping with his company of boy scouts, sends home a letter 
in the form of a poem ; later, Uncle Peter, David, and Jane, all 
discover that they, too, can write verse, and their productions 
serve to illustrate the laws of prosody. All the exercises are 
practical, lively, and full of devices for catching and keeping the 
attention and interest of the student. To be compelled to 
explain in words the illogicality of the many absurd anecdotes 
printed at intervals is not only a test of the pupil's intelligence, but 
forces him to think. (3, 4, and 5) are all on more conventional 
lines, but are useful, well-planned courses. In (3) ‘‘ A Storehouse 
of Words,” arranged in groups at the end of the book should be 
helpful to the little writer in the primary school. In (4), for 
children between g and 11, each set of exercises, based upon a 
passage from a modern author, is arranged on a definite and 
identical system throughout. (5) is more comprehensive and 
planned for two or three years’ course for pupils up to 14. Some 
of the work suggested, like the sets of “ Sixes ” on page 204, 
is refreshingly original. 


(1s. net. 


Learning by Acting : Some Suggestions for Leaders in Children’s 
Dramatic Work. By Mary H. DEBENHAM. (6d. net. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

This is a wise book and eminently practical, obviously the fruit 
of many failures as well as successes, for one can learn from it 
not only what to do, but what to avoid. Though written for 
missionary societies, it contains hints that would be valuable 
to all who have to do with acting by children of school age. 

The Brodie Books. No. 85. The School for Scandal: a Comedy. 
By R. B. SHERIDAN. No. 86. She Stoops to Conquer, 
or The Mistakes of a Night: a Comedy. By O. GOLD- 
SMITH. (Manila Wrappers, 3d. each. Double Brodine 
Cloth, 5d. each. Brodie.) 

Nos. 85 and 86 of this series of poetry and drama are wonderful 
threepennyworths, securely bound in neat wrappers, the type, 
though small, clear and easy to read. 

Old Rhymes and New : Chosen for Use in Schools. By W. DE LA 
MarRE. First and Second Series. (1s. 6d. each. Con- 
stable.) 

These volumes contain between them ninety poems, about 
half of which are taken from “‘ Peacock Pie.” Among them are 
tried old favourites like ‘‘ Sooeep,’’ “ Off the Ground,” “ Five 
Eyes,” and “ The Massacre.” 

Dramatic Dialogue Readers. Little Plays from Indian History. 
Third Series. Scenes from the Lives of Rajaraja the Great, 
The Sultans of Delhi, The Rayas of Vijayanagar, Pratap 
Singh. By E. L. TURNBULL. (Is. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Playing Fields of Dreams. By A. M. P. Dawson. (2s. 6d. 
Headley.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. By Dr. G. G. CHISHOLM. 
Twelfth Edition, Revised and Edited by Prof. L. D. Stamp. 
(25s. net. Longmans.) 

As a textbook for systematic study or simply as a book of 
reference, no student of economic geography can possibly do 
without a copy of this standard handbook. Under the able 
editorship of Dr. L. D. Stamp, many sections have been revised 
and the statistical tables have been brought up to date. The 
text, which now consists of nearly 800 pages, is illustrated with 
numerous maps and diagrams. 


Some Triumphs of Modern Exploration. By B. W. SMITH. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.) 


Boys and girls who take an interest in exploration of distant 
lands will enjoy the adventurous stories contained in this 
reading book. Among the expeditions described in the various 
chapters may be mentioned those to Tibet, Roraima, Ruwenzori, 
Iceland, and the North Pole. The appendix contains six maps 


on which the routes taken by explorers are clearly marked with 
red lines. 


(1) E.P.C. Geography Readers. Book I. Trips Around the 
World. By L. JEssE. (1s. gd. Cardiff and Wrexham: 
Educational Publishing Co.) 

(2) Observational Geography. By Dr. E. M. SANDERS. 
Philip.) 

(1) Printed in large type, each section of the book provides 

a very satisfactory reading lesson for beginners in geography. 

Peoples, animals, houses, &c., in different parts of the world 

are described in an interesting series of lessons. The pictures, 

some of which are coloured, add to the attractiveness of the 
book. (2) In Observational Geography the course of work 
approximately covers the amount of practical geography that 
can be done in a junior school. Many of the lessons are arranged 
in the form of dialogues between the pupil and the teacher. 

In order to encourage individual work, suitable exercises are 

supplied with each section of the book. Throughout this 

geography excellent pictures and diagrams are provided to 
illustrate every important feature described in the text. 


Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. Written by 
Members of the Publications Sub-Committee of the Standing 
Committee for Geography in Public Schools. Edited by 
Dr. E. D. LABorDE. (7s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

As in the other volumes of this series, the aim has been to 
use scientific geography as an explanation of man’s relation to 
the environment and to make the exposition of the subject as 
interesting as possible to the older pupils. In the present volume 
the author has been very successful in carrying out this aim. 
The geographical features (structure, climate, vegetation) are 
well described, and the human geography receives special 
attention. The emphasis laid on the human aspect of the 
subject differentiates this geography from the ordinary text- 
books. The work of explorers and pioneer settlers, the problems 
of immigration and labour, the meaning of the term “ White 
Australia ” are carefully explained; in addition to these, 
particular attention is devoted to the culture of the Australian 
aborigines, the social conditions of the Maoris in New Zealand, 
as well as the customs and mode of life of the inhabitants of the 
various groups of Pacific islands. 


Southern Europe: a Regional and Economic Geography of the 
Mediterranean Lands (Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Albania, 


(2s. 6d. 


and Switzerland). By Dr. MARION I. NEWBIGIN. (15s. net. 


Methuen.) 

Southern Europe is a welcome addition to Methuen's 
well-known series of Advanced Geographies. Throughout the 
volume Dr. Newbigin’s work is characterized by patient research, 
sound knowledge and a skilful presentation of detailed materials. 
Part I contains a general description of the Mediterranean 
region as regards structure, relief, climate, vegetation, and land 
utilization. The four parts which follow deal with the particular 
countries mentioned above as regard natural regions, economic 
problems, and human influences. This geography will be of 
inestimable value to students in the universities and public 
schools, and it will soon take its place as a standard work on 
this important region of Europe. 


Rediscovering England. By CHARLOTTE A. SIMPSON. 
Benn.) 


Rediscovering England is not a guide book, but a geo- 
graphical description of various parts of the country studied 


(21s. net. 


with special reference to ordnance maps. In order to interpret 
maps intelligibly, the student must possess considerable skill, 
and training as well as imagination and powers of observation. 
The author of this volume is gifted with a keen sense of geo- 
graphical interpretation, and is therefore able to give us brilliant 
examples of the right way in which to study a particular locality. 
The following are dealt with in detail: the influence of geology 
with regard to (a) South East England, (b) Hampshire and the 
Lower Thames, (c) The Midlands, (d) Northern England. These 
descriptions are followed by chapters on Geographical Control 
over the Sites of Villages ; the Extent and Shapes of Parishes ; 
Communications. In a pocket attached to the cover of the book 
is a sheet of the Geological Map of the Ordnance Survey of the 
British Isles (scale 25 miles to 1 inch). This should be con- 
stantly referred to by the student when reading the text. 


The Great Age of Discovery. Edited by A. P. NEWTON. 
net. University of London Press.) 


A course of public lectures, delivered in the departments of 
History and Geography in King’s College last year provides 
the basis of the chapters in this volume. The editor has written 
a valuable introduction on “ The Transition from the Medieval 
to the Modern Age ” and he contributes two other sections on 
the voyages and achievements of Columbus. Other lecturers 
deal with Spanish civilization in the Great Age of Discovery, 
Vasco da Gama and The Way to the Indies, the first circum- 
navigation of the world. Apart from the scholarship displayed 
by the various contributors, an attractive feature of the volume 
is the series of remarkably good illustrations reproduced from 
original drawings and prints. 


(15s. 


(1) Junior Practical Geography. By E. J. Orrorp. (Pupil’s 
Book. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Cloth Boards, rs. 8d. Teacher's 
Book, 3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

(2) Practical Exercises in Geography. The British Isles. By 
S. T. Lewis and S. H. McGrapy. (1s. Bell.) 

(1) The idea of issuing this practical geography in two parts 
(one for the pupil and the other for the teacher) is an exceedinglv 
good one. In working through the exercises, the pupil will 
certainly study the earth as a globe and learn the use of maps 
and map reading ; the hints given to teachers will enable them 
to supplement the work of their pupils. This geography is well- 
arranged, well printed and particularly well illustrated with 
pictures and diagrams. (2) The practical exercises have been 
prepared for pupils working for the School Certificate Examina- 
tions. In addition to the exercises which form a comprehensive 
survey of the British Isles, there are revision questions, blank 
maps, and graph paper provided for the use of the pupil. 


One Inch Ordnance Survey Maps, showing Physical Features only. 
Tavistock and Okehampton. Plymouth. (Flat and Un- 
mounted, 2s. net each. Southampton: Ordnance Survey 
Office.) 

This new form of the one inch Ordnance map has been specially 
prepared for educational purposes; the two sheets now pub- 
lished are: (a) No. 137, Tavistock and Okehampton; (b) No. 
144, Plymouth. On these sheets relief is shown by means of 
contours, the vertical interval of height being 50 ft.; no names 
and no artificial details have been inserted on the maps. Hence 
advanced pupils will be able to study with precision the river 
valleys, hill slopes, water partings and other features connected 
with relief. 


A Geography of Everyday Things. By Viscount SANDON and 
FLORENCE E. West. Book I. The Bedroom. Book II. The 
Sitting-Room and Dining-Room. Book III. The Kitchen 
and Store-Cupboard. (1s. 6d. each. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The chapters in the three books of this useful series deal in a 
simple and elementary fashion with the ordinary utensils and 
appliances of common life. Although the books are intended 
primarily for school use, many readers, no longer at school, will 
find much interesting information about things which they are 
constantly using in the house. The text in each book is clearly 
printed and illustrated with numerous pictures. 


Climate : a Handbook for Business Men, Students and Travellers. 
By Dr. C. E. Brooxs. Second Edition, Revised. (ros. 6d. 
net. Benn.) 


The Children’s London. By F. H. Leg. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
Harrap’s General School Atlas. (2s. Harrap.) 
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The English Country Town. By G. PARSLOE. 
Longmans.) 

Probably no one who was not born and brought up in an 
English country town can enter quite fully into the spirit of 
this book. The reviewer was so born and brought up, and to his 
intensive knowledge of his old home-land, its history stretching 
back into Saxon times, its streets and buildings, its stratified 
social life, its ancient church, its old grammar school, its rather 
modern town hall and market, and its quaint dialect, he can 
add some acquaintance with other country towns which he has 
only visited. He writes not without knowledge, therefore, 
when he praises this book, which, so far as he is aware, fills a 
real gap in our literature. The author does not set out to write 
a sketch of the history of particular towns, or the chronological 
development of the institutions he selects for treatment. He 
deals rather with aspects and elements which are common 
to all or most of the country towns of England, although, of 
course, he draws his illustrative material from particular spots. 
The author has produced a most interesting introduction to 
the subject, and a helpful handbook for all teachers of local 
history. 

New Russia. By A. DE Monzig. Translated by R. J. S. CURTIS. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The author of this book is impressed by the need of an “ up- 
to-date Baedeker ” treating of contemporary history, and in 
particular of the European revolutions of recent times. The 
reference to Baedeker implies impartial zeal for the facts, and 
the absence of all that means advertisement of special views. 
The author would have liked to see this work done, or superin- 
tended, by the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation at Geneva, 
but his hopés in that direction have been disappointed. He 
has, therefore, made an attempt on his own account, choosing 
as his theme the explanation of revolutionary Russia, which he 
is probably right in calling the most urgent and difficult problem 
of modern times. He begins with the antecedents of the revo- 
lution, traces the course of events to the stabilization of the 
present régime, and discusses the existing position in all its 
aspects. The book is of a kind which is badly needed. We have 
enough and to spare of uninformed abuse and uninformed praise 
of revolutionary Russia. Books such as this will help us to 
become at least better informed. 


(1) The Dawn of World-Order : 
of the League of Nations. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


an Introduction to the Study 

By N. C. SmitH and Dr. J. C. M. 
GARNETT. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) Problems of Peace. Sixth Series. Lectures delivered at the 
Geneva Institute of International Relations, August, 1931. 
By H. J. Laski, A. E. ZIMMERN, and others. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

These two books are here noted together, because they both 
bear upon the international outlook, and they are both, though 
in different ways, educational. We gladly welcome “ The Dawn 
of World-Order ’’ as an excellent book for use in secondary 
schools. Some teachers, especially men teachers, are still 
doubtful about instructing boys and girls in the origin and aims 
of the League of Nations, because of their desire to steer clear 
of politics in every shape and form. This book should help 
them to see things in a different light. Both in matter and in 
method, it is a good guide, as the names of the authors might 
have led us to expect. The second book, Problems of Peace, 
is the latest of a series which now extends to six volumes. It 
contains the lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of 
International Relations in the summer of last year, an institute 
which is broadly educational in its aims, having no thesis to 
expound, no viewpoint to defend, no propaganda to spread, and, 
in fact, no axe to grind, except the axe of truth. Various inter- 
national problems are discussed by distinguished authorities, 
hailing from France, Germany, Belgium, Britain, Ireland and 
America. The book is a mine of fact and suggestion, and will 
receive a cordial welcome from every one who is intelligently 
interested in the international problems of our time. 


A Picture Book of British History. Compiled by S. C. ROBERTS. 
Vol. III. 1688-1901. (8s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This third volume of the Cambridge Picture Book of British 
History well maintains the high standard of its predecessors. 
It presents about 250 pictures, extremely various and admirably 
well-chosen, illustrative of every phrase of the national life 
during the past two and a half centuries. The historical portraits 
deserve special mention. Several of them are unique. Each 
illustration is accompanied by a useful commentary. 


Rome : A Short History. By M. A. HAMILTON. Illustrated with 
Passages from the Roman Historians, Selected by E. Luce. 
(2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

An excellent summary of Roman history from the earliest 
times to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, illustrated by more than 
fifty photographs of quite remarkable interest and educational 
value. 


Collins’ Biographical Histories. Junior Series. Vol. 1. Gates of 
Horn and Ivory. By KATHARINE Murray. (2s.) Vol.2. 
Where all Roads Led. By KATHARINE Murray. (2s. 3d.) 
Vol. 3. Out of the Forest. By ELIZABETH N. Fawcett and 
B. E. N. Fawcett. (2s. 6d.) Vol. 4. Over the Seas. By 
ELIZABETH N. Fawcett and E. S. Burton. (2s. 6d.) 
Senior Series. Vol. 5. The Early and Middle Ages (to 1485). 
By Dr. H. K. Prescot. (2s. 9d.) Vol. 6. The Early Modern 
Period (1485-1714). By HELEN M. MapDELy. (3s.) Vol. 7. 
Modern Times (1714—Present Day). By Dr. H. K. PRESCOT. 
(3s. 3d.) Vol. 8. The World of To-day (Recent and Current 
History). By E. N. Fawcett and M. Le S. KITCHIN. (3s. 6d. 
Collins.) 

The eight excellently-printed and _ beautifully-illustrated 
volumes before us provide a carefully considered and well graded 
course of historical instruction for all pupils in elementary and 
secondary schools between the preparatory and the matriculation 
forms. Their special characteristic is their biographical basis. 
With great skill the leading movements of history have been 
centred round the most prominent actors concerned with them. 
Thus a human interest has been imparted to a subject which 
otherwise tends to aridity. The titles of the four volumes of the 
junior series are perhaps unduly fanciful and insufficiently 
descriptive. Volume 1 treats of ancient history to Alexander 
the Great; Volume 2 deals with Rome; Volume 3 tells the 
story of the Middle Ages ; Volume 4 describes the early voyages 
of exploration and discovery. Both Junior and Senior Series 
should achieve 4 wide and useful popularity. 


A Brief Survey of the British Empire. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. 
(1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
A convenient, well-arranged and attractively illustrated 
outline of the origin and development of the British Empire. 


Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East. By V. A. YAKHON- 
TOFF. (18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a work of quite first-rate importance to students of 
Far Eastern and Pacific problems. Written by an ex-official 
of the Tsarist régime, who yet has kept in touch with the present 
rulers of Russia, it treats with unusual authority of the inter-re- 
lations within recent times of Russia, China, and Japan. Itcon- 
sists of three parts. The first provides the historical background, 
tracing Russia’s Far Eastern policy up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The second part deals with the attitude of the Soviet 
towards China and Japan; in particular it reveals the for- 
midable share played by Bolshevik propaganda in stirring up 
tumult and war along the Pacific coast. The last part discusses 
the problem of the Pacific itself from the Russian point of 
view. No publicist can afford to miss this powerful, illuminating, 
and balanced work. 


Notes on Scottish History. By W. Epwarps. (3s. Rivingtons.) 

One of Mr. Edwards's well-known analyses of history. Like 
his companion volumes on English and European history, it 
immensely facilitates the labour of students by presenting in 
tabular form a summary of the essentials. 


Red Russia. By S. SEIBERT. Translated from the Third Edition. 
By E. and C. PauL. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The House of History: the Fourth Storey, Modern Soctal and 
Industrial History. By DoRoTHY GORDON. (3s. Nelson.) 

Kemalist Turkey and the Middle Ages. By Prof. K. KRUGER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Bulletin of Civil Celebrations. (1) Home, (2) City, (3) Health, 
together with a Summary Statement of the Celebration Case. 
(1s. Russell.) 

Historical Association Leaflet No. 88. Historical Arms and 
Armour. By C. J. FFOULKES. (Is. net. Bell.) 

The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. 7. Decline of Empire and 
Papacy. Planned by the late Prof. J. B. Bury. Edited 
by the late Dr. J. R. TANNER, Dr. C. W. PREVITÉ-ORTON, 
Dr. Z. N. BRooKE. (50s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Middle Ages in England. By Dr. M. W. KEATINGE and 
D. G. PERRY. (2s. 9d. Black.) 
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Longmans’ Modern Method French. By Dr. J. B. C. GRUNDY. 
Book I. Parts 1 and 2. (1s. 6d. each. Complete, 2s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

New Ways of Teaching French. 
Longmans.) 

Mr. Grundy, of Shrewsbury, has written a long preface to 
the first year of his new method of teaching French. He en- 
deavours to make the best of both worlds by including the good 
points of both the translation and direct methods. His aims 
are the initial exclusion of English, attention to grammar, 
precedence of essay writing over translation into French, and 
acquisition of vocabulary. Many experts would not agree with 
him about the essay, and he appears to give too much importance 
to pronunciation. His use of illustrations is ingenious and 
plentiful, but he ought to collect all his grammar together as an 
appendix or, jotted about as it is, it may be difficult to find any 
particular rule. On the whole this is one of the most hopeful first 
French courses that has been published in recent years. 


Les Chasseurs de Papillons. By H. Bernay. Edited by G. C. 
Scott and A. J. Storey. Ma Princesse Chérie. By M. 
DEKOBRA. Edited by R. W. HARTLAND. Un Drame sous 
la Régence. By V. BONHOURE. Edited by C. S. MUSGRAVE. 
Editions Autorisées. (Paper, tod. each. Limp Cloth, 
Is. 2d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

Three more numbers of this new Oxford series of texts, each 
suitable for a term’s reading. They are based on word frequency, 
the first volume of each series has a vocabulary of 1,000 words, 
and each succeeding volume has one hundred words more. They 
are wonderfully cheap for the amount of matter given. 


By J. B. C. Grunpy. (is. 


Pitman's Commercial German Grammar. By J. BITHELL. 
Second Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
A second edition of this excellent work which has been revised 


and brought up to date. 


Les Mattres de la Littérature Française : Portraits, Critiques et 
Extraits de C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Choisis par J. J. Mayoux. 
(7s. Bell.) 

Messrs. Bell have followed up Miss Shaw's original work with 
another of equal value that has long been needed. Sainte- 
Beuve’s critical works are lauded in all languages, but no student 
has the time to read the thirty odd volumes of his Lundis, 
Vouveaux Lundis, and Portraits Contemporains, So M. 
Mayoux, the lecturer in French at Liverpool University, has 
selected from this vast mass of work enough to give the beginner 
a full outlook of Sainte-Beuve’s method. In doing so he has 
given us a sound history of French literature from Malherbe to 
Musset. Prefixed to it is a full biography of the great critic 
with an explanation of the principles of his criticism. We hope 
M. Mayoux will now turn his attention to Taine and explain 
equally lucidly Taine’s methods. 


Extracts for Translation into French, German or Spanish. Com- 
piled by E. A. PEERS. (1s. Harrap.) 

Prof. Peers’s small book will be of great utility. In France it 
has long been a habit to translate pieces of French into more 
than one foreign language. But it has been usual with us to 
have different books for different languages. The compiler 
divides his book into four parts of increasing difficulty. The 
first for School Certificate ; the second for Higher Certificate ; 
the third for pass degree examinations, and the fourth for 
honours. Our only criticism is that 132 extracts are scarcely 
sufficient for six years’ work. Mr. Peers will probably see fit 
to extend his book in future editions. 


Pronouns in French: Elementary Exercises. By R. G. WRIGHT. 
(1s. Rugby: George Over, Ltd.) 

Mr. Wright’s book will be useful to junior students who find 
difficulty in translating pronouns into French. A few hours 
given to his twenty-four pages will make all difficulties dis- 
appear. 


French Conversation Practice. By E. F. Horsey and C. L. A. 
BONNE. (18. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
This should be useful to teachers who find it not easy to 
discover fresh material for conversation. The illustrations are 
enlivening. 


Livre de Français. Part I. 

Melbourne : Macmillan.) 

An Australian attempt at a first French course which com- 

pares favourably with the many excellent examples we have in 
England. 


By WANDA HOLDING. (2s. 6d. 


La France: son Histoire, sa Civilisation. By E. C. Htrrs and 
M. Donpo. (3s. Heath.) 

This book will form an excellent reader for all students after 
the second year. So few of the millions who learn French have 
any idea of French geography, history, or political institutions. 
With this book they can read all about them and learn French 
at the same time ; which will do them more good than reading 
about Greek brigands or Corsican bandits. Four supplementary 
chapters deal with the French colonies, and at the end there 
are exercises on the thirty chapters and a full vocabulary. The 
language of the text has been carefully graduated, and the 
illustrations are very clear and well chosen. 


The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education. Edited 
by FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER. No. 18. A Series of Experi- 
ments on the Learning of French Vocabulary. By Dr. Louise 
C. SEIBERT. (7s. net. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

This is one of those marvellous statistical studies of which the 
Americans are so fond. They compel our admiration by their 
completeness and the enormous hard work they entail. But 
we wonder if the return is equal to the effort. Is it possible to 
bring the learning of a language into a scientific formula and 
make it as mechanical as the manufacture of a Ford car ? But 
all teachers of modern languages will be interested in this book 
and will learn many things from it. 


Still Brighter French: for Bright Young People who now know 
more. By H. T. R. (5s. net. Bles.) 

When “ Brighter French ” appeared in 1927, we wondered 
for whom it was intended. Certainly not for students in schools 
or colleges. And we doubted whether there were sufficient 
Bright Young Minds going to Deauville or Cannes, who needed 
to polish up their rusty school French, to make such a book a 
business proposition. The obstinate success of the book has 
proved our doubts wrong, and now the anonymous author, 
whose inexhaustible wit and marvellous knowledge of the 
female mind makes us suspect him to be a her, has given us a 
second course, still brighter and snappier than before. Her 
tale of Some one’s Maiden Aunt in her foreword is unworthy 
of her: its whiskers prove its age. The book itself begins with a 
thousand idiomatic sentences, many just on the border line of 
of impropriety, but never passing it. These occupy three- 
quarters of the book. Then there are a few racy French stories, 
very colloquial and argotiques. Then some conversational 
pointers or phrases that are always useful to chatterers; and 
lastly a hundred proverbs which, as the author justly remarks, 
are much more used in French than in English. Her trans- 
lations are good, but often not the best; she would do well to 
study Payen-Payne’s standard work on the subject. There is 
a bad misprint in number 92, and another at the end of page 64. 
“ Blast ” is far too strong as a translation of “ Flute,” and a 
“ vicaire "’ is not a “ vicar.” 


Ferien in Deutschland. By S. V. DuTTON. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This would be a splendid gift to any one going to Germany 
on a holiday. It is idiomatic in construction, full of phrases 
that would be essential for a traveller to know. There are good 
notes on difficulties and a full vocabulary. 


Modern French Course. By M. Ceppi. Fourth Year. (2s. 6d. 
Bell.) 

Get Through that French Oval. By F. DE GRAND'COMBE. (1s. 
Hachette.) 


A New German Course. Part II. 
Macmillan.) 

Hans Dampf und andere Geschichten. By P. SILBERER, H. BERLI, 
und E. LOMBARD. Edited by D. JENNER. (Is. gd. Bell.) 

Avventure di Pinocchio. By C. CoLLtop!. With Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by Prof. E. Goaccio. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 

Neues Deutsches Liederbuch : Texte und Melodien nebst Erklar- 
enden und Biographischen Anmerkungen. Herausgegeben 
von B. Ọ. MorGan, M. GrIEBscH, A. R. HOHLFELD. Neue, 
Vollig Umgestaltete Auflage. (6s. Heath.) 

Spanish America in Song and Story: Selections Representing 
Hispano-American Letters from the Conquest to the Present 
Day. Arranged and Annotated by Dr. H. A. HoLĒmeEs. 
($2.75. New York: Holt.) 

Constructive Free Composition on French. By F. Bairrey. (1s. 
Arnold.) 

Exercises de Prononciation Française à l'Usage des Étudiants 
Anglo-Saxons. Par N. PERNOT. (9 francs. Paris: Rouart. 
Lerolle et Cie.) 


By J. Rivers. (2s. 6d. 
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The School Band-Book. By S. S. Moore. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 


Mr. Stephen Moore is the originator of a movement towards 
the formation of school percussion bands, which, begun in 
Worcestershire, is making rapid headway in other parts of the 
country. Such progress is not surprising, for the use of per- 
cussion instruments has many advantages. It fosters the team 
spirit, teaches concentration, and, as Mr. Moore says, is “ one 
of the easiest and most effective ways of starting small children 
to accompany, to appreciate, and ultimately to play good music,” 
while as an introduction to sight reading, where rhythm is 
always a greater stumbling block than pitch, its help can be 
invaluable. Mr. Moore’s book is planned on strictly practical 
lines, and contains useful instruction on the playing of the instru- 
ments, on the disposition of the players, and on the laying out of a 
score, together with some twenty-six graded pieces, taken from 
a well-known song book, arranged for percussion band. 


Music: a Short History. By W. J. TURNER. (2s. 6d. net. 
Black.) 


An interesting introduction to the subject, designed more 
especially for the general reader, and dealing simply and briefly 
with the origin of music, music in ancient times, notation, 
instruments and the history of the art in European countries. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) BEETHOVEN. 
Coriolan Overture. Willem Mengelberg and his Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. LX 167, 6s. GRIEG. Solvetg’s Song ; 


SCHUMANN, arranged URIcH, Tratimerei. Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra, conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey. 
DB 810, 2s. 6d. WoOLSTENHOLME. Allegretto; MACDOWELL, 
“ A.D. 1620” ; Organ Solos by G. D. Cunningham. DB 811, 
2s. 6d. Fork Dances. Brighton Camp; Christchurch 
Bells; Maid's Morris; Jamaica, arranged CECIL SHARP. 
National Military Band, conducted by Clarence Raybould. 
DB 813/814, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Columbia Company, with the co-operation of Dr. Mengel- 
berg, have recently given us a number of very admirable record- 
ings of well-known overtures. To these is now added Beethoven's 
“ Coriolan,” a notable example of his “ heroic ” music, which 
foreshadows the “ tone-poem’’ of a few decades later. The 
record is one of the best of the series, the playing again rich, 
firm, and well-rounded, and the interpretation not less dramatic 
by reason of its restraint. The playing of the Bournemouth 
Orchestra is artistic and well finished in Schumann’s beautiful 
“ Traiimerei,’’ but there is a tendency to sentimentalize the 
Grieg piece by a too-frequent use of portamento in the strings. 
The organ record is first-rate. Wolstenholme’s pleasant little 
‘ Allegretto ’’ displays an effective solo stop and a well-recorded 
and resonant pedal, and MacDowell’s “ A.D. 1620,” one of the 
‘“Sea Pieces’’ for piano, comes off surprisingly well on the 
organ and has a finely sonorous climax on the instrument’s full 
power. The two new Folk Dance records are in every way 
excellent, and their well-marked and inspiriting rhythm and their 
clear-cut tone should make them ideal as an accompaniment for 
folk dancing in the open. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy and the Ordinary Man: the Presidential Address 
(1932) to the British Institute of Philosophy. By Sir HERBERT 
SAMUEL. (1s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

We remember a professor of philosophy who discouraged a 
student from joining a class in that subject on the ground that 


philosophy was a luxury. Times have happily changed and 


the more prevalent view to-day is well expressed by Mr. Chester- 
ton’s saying that really the most important thing, even about 
a washerwoman, is her philosophy. The fact is that we all 
philosophize—about religion, morals, mind, matter, politics, 
and so on; and the only question is whether we do so with 
clear or with muddled heads. It is therefore a matter for rejoic- 
ing that the British Institute of Philosophy, headed by its presi- 
dent, Prof. Muirhead, and with many other distinguished names 
on its roll, takes as its province the bringing of philosophy to 
the intelligent man in the street. Sir Herbert Samuel's address 
is an excellent instance of philosophical argument conducted 
without the medium of a terrible jargon. His suggestive view of 
the freewill controversy may already be known to many of our 
readers, but there are several other equally important and 
interesting positions taken up and defended in this fine lecture. 


Thoughts that Breathe. By M. P. HANSEN. (6s. Melbourne: 
Robertson & Mullens.) 


It is not always that a collection of addresses, written on 
diverse themes and delivered on special occasions, make very 
profitable reading later on. Such addresses, having served their 
purpose, perhaps extremely well, do not always bear revival. 
But we can at any rate make an exception of these addresses 
by the Director of Education in Victoria. Some of them would 
deserve revival if only because of the good stories they contain. 
But there is far more in them than this implies. Mr. Hansen 
is a Clear and vigorous thinker, and whether he is talking about 
ele os troubles, or literature and art, or school clubs and 

obbies, or mechanical aids in teaching, or educational ideals 
and educational changes, what he says is the outcome of acute 
criticism brought to bear upon varied experience and observa- 
tion. He makes it quite evident that ‘there is a liveness and 
actuality in Australian, or at least in Victorian, education which 
makes it well worth the attention of people in the old country. 


The Platonic Epistles. Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by J. HARWARD. (15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The genuineness of the thirteen Platonic Epistles has been the 

subject of much discussion. The tendency to regard most of 

them as spurious has declined of late years. Mr. Harward 

accepts all but the first. His book gives a readable translation 


of all the letters, preceded by a valuable introduction mainly 
devoted to the historical setting of the Sicilian epistles. The 
genuineness of each epistle and matters in the text needing 
elucidation are dealt with in the notes with which the volume 
closes. Lovers of Plato will be glad to have this scholarly work 
on their shelves. 


The Revolt of the Masses. By J. ORTEGA Y GassET. Authorized 
Translation from the Spanish. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Prof. Ortega y Gasset, philosopher, essayist, publicist, is one 
of the intellectual leaders of Spain. His ideas are presented with 
vigour and originality, his judgments are downright ; he does 
not shrink from apparent paradox, and he brings to bear on his 
thesis a solid background of philosophical and historical know- 
ledge. Stated in his own words his thesis asserts that “ the 
commonplace mind, knowing itself to be commonplace, has the 
assurance to proclaim the rights of the commonplace and to 
impose them wherever it will.’ Man has failed to keep progress 
with his own civilization, and the mass-man threatens its ruin. 
The mass man is found in all ranks and occupations of society 
—the specialist, for example, doctor, lawyer, or pure scientist. 
He refuses to accept any order superior to himself; he is con- 
scious of rights but not of obligations ; he expects the State to 
minister to his desires ; uninterested in the principles of civiliza- 
tion, nevertheless he has taken over the direction of society. 
Opposed to the mass-man is the “ genuine ” noble who accepts 
a standard beyond himself and serves it freely. His rule should 
be accepted with willing but not servile obedience. The rebellion 
of the masses is their assertion of the claim to act for themselves. 
Primarily this is not a political but a moral question ; the mass- 
man has no moral code; his “ new morality ’’ is really im- 
morality. There has been “a fabulous increase of vital possi- 
bilities ” in the European man, but nationalism is too narrow to 
give them scope. In the schools “‘ it has been impossible to do 
more than instruct the masses in the technique of modern life ; 
it has been found impossible to educate them.” 


Philosophy in Educational Theory. By C. M. ATTLEE. (5s. net. 
Birmingham : Cornish.) 

Life in Nature. By J. Hinton. Edited with an Introduction by 
H. Eris. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

An Idealist View of Life: Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1929. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Ethics. By Prof. N. HARTMANN. 
Authorized Version. Vol. ITI. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Translated by S. Colt. 
Moral Freedom. (12s. 6d. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Group Test for Colour Blindness. Prepared for the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education by Dr. Mary CoLtins 
and Prof. J. DREVER, and Lithographed by C. C. PARKIN- 
SON. (ros. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

The names of Dr. Drever, well known as a psychologist, and 
Dr. Mary Collins, author of an ably-wntten book, based on 
original investigation on the question of colour blindness, 
are a sufficient guarantee of the soundness and usefulness of 
these group tests. The mechanism of the tests is extremely 
simple, and the directions for using them are quite clear. We 
do not doubt that the Scottish Council for Research in Educa- 
tion has again done well in making these tests generally available. 


Social and Psychological Aspects of Primitive Education. By 
J. M. Evans. (5s. Golden Vista Press.) 

An interesting monograph. Section I describes the education 
given to primitive children, along the three main lines of physical, 
mental, and religious development ; Section II summarizes the 
psychological hypotheses commonly accepted to-day and applies 
them to primitive education; and Section III describes the 
“ finished product,” the primitive adult, and discusses how far 
the type of education he has received affects his character. 
The author has read widely and makes good use of her reading ; 
there is an excellent bibliography appended to each section, 
but the book has no index. 


Adolescent Girlhood. By Mary CHADWICK. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A valuable contribution to the literature of a difficult subject. 
As readers of her previous work will expect, the author uses 
her own extensive practical experience to illustrate and illuminate 
the findings of modern psychology. She assumes a certain 
knowledge of this subject in her readers, and in spite of the 
lucidity of her style the book is scarcely one for the novice. 
Some of her views may be considered “ advanced,” but they are 
invariably based on sound knowledge and a fundamental 
common sense. 

Modern Psychologies and Education. By Prof. C. E. RAGSDALE. 
(12s. New York: Macmillan.) 

The title of this book is significant. One is familiar with 

treatises bearing such titles as ‘‘ Modern Psychology and Educa- 


(10s. 6d. net. 


tion,” but the whole point of this volume is suggested by the 
plural noun “ psychologies.” The author passes in impartial 
review half a dozen of the well-defined points of view in modern 
psychology—structuralism, functionalism, behaviourism, psycho- 
analysis, and the purposive and the gestalt psychologies ; and 
he proceeds to his main aim, which is to show ‘‘ what one ought 
logically to think of present education, if one adopts and con- 
sistently maintains any one of contemporary attitudes in 
psychology.” How, for example, do these several attitudes 
bear upon such a practical problem as individualized teaching, 
or vocational guidance, or pre-school or adult education, or 
mental hygiene ? To many teachers who have neither the 
time nor the wish to tackle the big volumes on contemporary 
psychologies edited by Prof. Carl Murchison, and to draw their 
own educational conclusions, Prof. Ragsdale’s book may prove 
a most useful guide. It may be used along with Prof. Wood- 
worth’s Contemporary Schools of Psychology, which has been 
favourably noticed in this journal. But Prof. Ragsdale’s 
book has the advantage of a distinct educational reference 
throughout. For the student it is also a ‘‘ well made ” book, 
with its useful summaries at the ends of the chapters, and its 
exhaustive index. We miss, however, the bibliographies, which 
are so very usual in American textbooks 


The Sex Education of Children : a Book for Parents. By Mary W. 
DENNETT. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge). 

This book, by the author of the useful little pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Sex Side of Life,” has been written for parents who have no 
special knowledge of either psychology or physiology, and wish 
to bring up their children with a healthy attitude to sex and its 
problems. It is written in clear attractive language, and is 
saturated with common sense enlivened by humour. 


Mind and Money : a Psychologist Looks at the Crisis. By J.T. 
MacCurpy. (ios. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The Sexual Side of Marriage. By Dr. M. J. EXNER. 
Allien & Unwin.) 

Instinct, Intelligence and Character : an Educational Psychology. 
By Prof. G. H. THomson. Second Edition. (10s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


(6s. net. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


What do we Believe? An Outline of the Christian Faith. By 
H. E. Bryant. (Paper, 6d. net. Bound, Is. 6d. Lutter- 
worth Press.) 


Mr. Bryant, true to his promise on the title page, has given 
the reader in this little book an outline of the Christian faith. 
In the course of thirteen chapters which are very brief, he surveys 
the salient aspects of the subject as a whole. The themes 
presented deal with the following amongst other subjects : 
The Bible, Jesus Christ, God the Father, The Holy Spirit, For- 
giveness, The Atonement, Faith, The Church, Christian Ethics, 
The Future Life, &c. It will readily be understood that in such 
brief comments the author can have little that is new to say— 
but he sets forth what he has to say in clear and definite language, 
and brings out the salient points. One short quotation will 
illustrate the author’s method and point of view: ‘ Every one 
is conscious of jarring discords in his own personality as well as 
in society around him. Is there a definite cause for these 
discorde ? In music they would be produced by ignorance of 
or failure to obey certain fundamental principles inherent in 
the construction of the universe and of ourselves—the laws of 
harmony. Are the discords in human life due to our disobeying, 
wilfully or ignorantly, the laws which are fundamental in our 
constitution as human beings ? Are those laws known, and is it 
possible to remove the discords from our life? It is the claim 
of Christianity that it knows those laws and that it is possible 
for the human soul to experience peace.” The little book ought 
to serve a useful purpose for class use. 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England: from the 
Beginning of the English Reformation to the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth. By Dr. W. K. JORDAN. (21s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


This important book contains an elaborate study of the growth 
of the idea of toleration and its relation to the correlative idea 


of persecution. The story is mainly occupied with the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the discussion includes preliminary studies 
dealing with the meaning of religious toleration, the relation of the 
Renaissance and Reformation to the problem, and the English 
background. Then follows a careful and detailed study of the 
various religious groups who were organized in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, together with details of the biographies of important 
individuals. A final chapter is devoted to Roman Catholic 
thought during the reign of Elizabeth, and its relation to the 
development of religious toleration. The book embraces nearly 
500 pages, and is marked by careful scholarship throughout. 
It deserves careful study by serious students, and may be regarded 
as a real contribution to the elucidation of a dificult department 
of Church history. 


A Running Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Luke 
with Parallel Text. By E. W. S. PacKarpD. (Cloth, 5s. 
net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 

Mr. Packard has produced an interesting volume on the publica- 
tion of which he is to be congratulated. The plan of the book 
is novel, it consists of a new translation printed on the left-hand 
pages, accompanied by a running commentary printed on the 
right-hand pages. Notes of the ordinary kind as well as intro- 
duction are dispensed with. The author’s idea is that the classes 
for whose use the book is intended require to read the actual 
text with the necessary explanations. The plan is well carried 
out and the volume ought to be exceedingly useful for the upper 


and middle forms of public and secondary schools. We may 
add that the book is well printed and remarkably cheap. 
The History of the Anglo-Catholic Revival from 1845. (8s. 6d. 


net. Allen & Unwin.) 
(Continued on page 576) 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


An Encyclopaedia of Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, written by recognized Authorities in 
Education and Edited by E. J. S. LAY. 
In 6 Illustrated Vols. and a Portfolio containing 172 Class Pictures of which 20 are in full colour. 
This Set may also be purchased on Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 
THE Crass Pictures are now available apart from the Set in the following groups : 


65 Plates covering a complete course of History Lessons 10S. 
81 Plates (9 in colour) covering a complete course of Geography Lessons 14S. 
24 Plates (10 in colour) covering a complete course of Literature 53. 


Booklets will shortly be available for use with the Class Pictures. 


English Literature Series. New Volumes. 


SELECTED ENGLISH STORIES 


Edited with Notes and Exercises by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. In 2 Vols. 1s. 9d. each. 
Vol. I.—Steele—Addison—Defoe—Goldsmith—Scott—Lever—Hawthorne—Poe—Gaskell—Thackeray—Dickens. 
Vol. II .-—Trollope—Morris—Wilkie Collins—Bret Harte—Stevenson—Hardy— Wells. 


| CRITICAL ESSAYS OF TO-DAY 


, | Selected by EDWARD PARKER, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
Including Essays by A. C. Bradley, C. E. Vaughan, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, John Bailey, Edward Shanks, George 
Saintsbury, Edmund Blunden, A. W. Verrall, and Lascelles Abercrombie. 


Writers of To-day and Yesterday. New Volume. 
CHAPTERS FROM CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 


Edited by J. COMPTON, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 2s. 6d. 
The chapters included in this volume are taken from the works of Thomas Hardy, Maurice Hewlett, James Stephens, 
H. G. Wells, Winston Churchill, Arnold Bennett, John Masefield, Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, and Hugh Walpole. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 


By W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., formerly Headmaster, Perse School, Cambridge. 3s. 
In this volume Dr. Rouse retells the story of Ulysses in the natural language of our time. He seeks to interest boys 
of about ro or 11 years of age. 


STORIES OF THE OLD GREEKS 


By W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
‘ The master hand of Dr. Rouse is apparent in every page of these ‘‘ Stories of the Old Greeks.” . . . This small 
volume should be in use in every school where it is the aim to instil a love for the past, and from its lessons to 
endeavour to understand present needs.'’—Independent School. 


LATIN EXERCISES FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


By MAUD REED, M.A., Classical Mistress at Lincoln High School, and author of Julia, a Latin Reading Book. 2s. 6d. 


> 
LUCIAN’S CHARON 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by H. E. GOULD, M.A. 2s. [Elementary Classics, 
*,* Specially prepared for the University of London General School Examination, 1933. 


“ Of the text of Lucian’s entertaining dialogue no criticism need here be offered, and the blue cover of Macmillan’s 
Elementary Classics series is of itself almost a sufficient guarantee of the worth of the other contents of this book.”’ 


—The Schoolmaster. 
A NEW GERMAN COURSE 


Part II combines the functions of Reader, Composition Book and Grammar. By JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant 
Modern Language Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 
This book completes the course begun in Mr. Rivers’s volume entitled ‘‘ A New German Course for Beginners.”’ 


A German Story Reader to accompany “ A New German Course, Part II.” 
`- ELF FUSSBALLJUNGENS 


Eine Kameradschaft in Sport und Abenteuer 
By KURT BERKNER. Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. 2s. 


EVERYDAY DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND HYGIENE 


By I. C. JOSLIN, B.Sc., Physics Mistress, Dame Alice Owen’s School, and P. M. TAYLOR, M.A., F.L.S., Senior 
Science Mistress, Southend-on-Sea High School for Girls. With illustrations. Part I. 3s. Part II. 3s. 6d. 
Complete, 6s. 


+s Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
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With Introductions and Notes by the various Editors. 


Ali the volumes are bound in Cloth Boards with an attractive decoration on the side and with pilt lettering and 


1. ADDISON, Essays from. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

2. ANDERSEN, Stories from. Se- 
lected by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. ıs. 3d. 

3. ARABIAN NIGHTS, Stories from. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

108. ARNOLD. Prose Selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Prof. 
E. T. Campagnac. ts. 6d. 

4. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Is. 4d. 


5. Sense and Sensibility. Abridged 
by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 1s.9d. 
6, 7. BALLADS OLD AND NEW. 
Selected and edited by H. B. 
Cotterill, M.A. Part I, 1s. 6d. 
Part II, Limp, ts. Boards, 1s. 4d. 
8. BATES. A Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 
Bruton, M.A. 8o Illustrations. 2s. 
124. A BOOK OF BLANK VERSE. 
Chosen by E. E. Reynolds. ıs. 6d. 
9. BORROW. Wanderings in Spain. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
As. 6d. 
129. BOSWELL. Life of Johnson. 
(Selections.) [In preparation. 
Io, 11. BRITAIN, Tales of Old. By 
E. P. Roberts. Part I, 1s. 3d. 
Part II, Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 
12. BROWNING, Selections from. 
Edited by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. 


IS. 4d. 

IIO. Pippa Passes. [Edited by 
Dr. E. A. Parker. 1s. 4d. 

120. Balaustion’s Adventure. 
Including a Transcript from 
Euripides. Edited by Dr. E. A. 
Parker. ıs. 6d. 


13, 14. BUCKLEY. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 
by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 
Is. 6d. Part II, Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. Od. 

15. BUNYAN.  Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Abridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

16. BYRON. Childe Harold. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Boards, Is. 6d. 

17. CARLYLE. Abbot Samson. 
Chapters from “ Past and Present,” 
Book II. Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

18, IQ. Heroes and Hero Worship. 


ae 


Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
Is. gd. each. 

20. CAVENDISH. Life of Wolsey. 
Edited by Mary Tout, M.A. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 


Is. 4d. 


ornamentation on the back. 


21. CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 
Abridged and edited by C. F. Knox. 
1s. 6d. 


22. COBBETT. Rural Rides. Se- 


lections. Edited by Guy Boas. 
Is. 6d. 
23. DEFOE. Robinson Crusoe. 


Abridged and edited by J. Hutchi- 
son. Is. 6d. 

24. DICKENS. David Copperfield. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

25. A Christmas Carol. Edited 
by C. F.. Knox. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


26. —— A Tale of Two Cities. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

27. Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Illus- 
trated. 1s. 6d. 


109. The Old Curiosity Shop. 
Abridged by D. M. Stuart. Illus- 
trated. Is. 6d. 

131. The Pickwick Papers. 


Abridged and edited by Christina 
F. Knox. Illustrated. 2s. 

28. DUMAS. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 
Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

29. ELIOT. Silas Marner. 
by May Copsey. Is. 6d. 

113. FROUDE. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. Blake- 
ney. Is. 4d. 

30. GASKELL. Cranford. Abridged 
and edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 
Illustrated. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 

31. GIBBON. The Age of the Anto- 
nines. (Chapters I-III of the 
Decline and Fall.) Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. ıs. 4d. 

32. The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Narratives from. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. First Series. 1s. 4d. 

127. Autobiography. Edited by 
B. Groom, M.A. Is. gd. 

33. GOLDSMITH. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Is. od. 


116. —— The Good-Natured Man. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

117. ——She Stoops to Conquer. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

34. GRIMM. Fairy Tales—a Selec- 
tion. Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 

121. HARDY. The Dynasts. Scenes. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler. 
Is. 9d. 


Abridged 


122. HARDY. The Trumpet-Major. 
Abridged by C. F. Knox. Edited by 
J. H. Fowler. 1s. gd. 

35. HAWTHORNE. Stories from a 
Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 


Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, ts. Boards, Is. 4d. 
36, 37. Tanglewood Tales. Edited 


by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Part I, 1s. 3d. 
Part IT, 1s. 4d. 

38. HINDU TALES from the Sans- 
krit. Translated by S. M. Mitra. 
Edited by Mrs. A. Bell. 1s. 6d. 

39, 40, 41, 42. HISTORY, A Book of 
Poetry Illustrative of English. Ed- 
ited by G. Dowse, B.A. Part I, 
A.D. 61-1485. Part II, The Tudors 
and Stuarts. Part III, The Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Limp, tod. each. 
The three parts in 1 vol. Boards, 


2s. 

43. INDIAN HISTORY, Tales from. 
By Mrs. A. S. Roe. ts. 4d. 

44. IRVING. Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other 
Sketches. Edited by H. M. Buller, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

45. KEARY. Heroes of Asgard. By 
A. and E. Keary. Adapted and 
edited by M. R. Earle. ıs. 6d. 

46. KEATS. Selections. (Without 
“Lamia.”) Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. 1s. 4d. 

46. —— Selections. (With “ Lamia.*’) 
Edited by B. Groom, M.A. Is. 6d. 

47. KINGSLEY. Andromeda, with 
the Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited 
by George Yeld, M.A. ıs. 3d. 

48, 49. LAMB. Tales from Shakes- 
peare. Edited by H. A. Treble, 
M.A. First Series. Boards, Is. 3d. 
Second Series. Limp, Is. Boards, 
Is, 3d. 

50. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(18th Century). Edited by G. G. 
Loane, M.A. Limp, Is. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 

51. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(19th Century). First Series. Edited 
by G. G. Loane, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

114. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(19th Century). Second Series. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Is. 6d. 


52. LONGFELLOW. Shorter Poems. 
Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
1s. 3d. 

53. MACAULAY. Essay on Sir W. 
Temple. Edited by G. A. Twenty- 
man, M.A. Limp, ts. Boards, 
1s. 6d. 


4. Essay on Frances Burney. 
Edited by A. D. Greenwood. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 
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55. MACAULAY. Essay on Clive. 


Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Essay on Warren Hastings. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


Narratives from. Edited by 
F. Johnson. ts. 4d. 


Essay on Addison. Edited 
by R. F. Winch, M.A. ts. 6d. 


59. MALORY. Morte D’Arthur. Se- 
lections. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle. Boards, is. 4d. 


128. MELVILLE. Moby Dick. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. gd. 


60. MODERN POETRY, A First 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. Is. 4d. 


61. MODERN POETRY, A Second 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


115. MODERN POETRY, A Third 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. rs. 6d. 


62, 63. MODERN LYRICS, Golden 
Treasury of. Edited by L. Binyon. 
With Notes by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 


64. MORRIS. Life and Death of 
Jason. Abridged and Edited by 
R. W. Jepson, B.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


65. MOTLEY. The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Narratives from. Selected 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


66. NAPIER. History of the Penin- 
sular War. Narratives from. Edited 
by M. Fanshawe, B.A. ıs. 4d. 


67. NJAL AND GUNNAR. Edited 
by H. Malim, M.A. ıs. 4d. 

68. ODYSSEY, The Boy’s. By W.C. 
Perry. Edited by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 
Is. od. 

69. ORATORS, BRITISH. Passages 
selected and arranged by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
1s. 3d. 

70. PANDAV PRINCES, The. 
ted by Wallace Gandy. ıs. 4d. 

71. PARKMAN. Pioneers of France 
in the New World. Selections from. 
Edited by Kenneth Forbes, 
Limp, 1s. Boards, Is. 4d. 

130. PATER. Marius the Epicurean. 
Abridged and edited by E. Adams 
Parker, M.A. Is. gd. 


72. PEACOCK. Maid Marian. Edited 
by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. Is. 6d. 


56. 


57. 
58. 


Edi- 


M.A. 


ornamentation on the back. 


73. PERSIAN HERO, A. Stories 
from the “Shah Nameh.” Edited 
by W. Gandy. Limp, is. Boards, 
Is. 4d. 


74. PLUTARCH. Life of Alexander. 
North's Translation. Edited by 
H. W. M. Parr, M.A. is. 4d. 


75. Life of Julius Caesar. North's 
Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Parr, M.A. Limp, ıs. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


76. PROSE, FIRST BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH, for Repetition. Passages 
chosen and arranged by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. ıs. 


77. PROSE FOR REPETITION. 
Selected and arranged by Norman 
L. Frazer, M.A. is. 4d. 


78. PROSE, SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Selected and edited by E. 
Lee. Limp, 1s. Boards, Is. 4d. 


79. RAMA, Prince of India. Wander- 
ings of. Edited by W. Gandy. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


118. READE. The Cloister and the 
Hearth. Abridged and edited by 
Y. W. Cann, M.A. ts. gd. 


80. REYNARD THE FOX. Edited 
by H. A. Treble, M.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 1s. 4d. 


81. RUSKIN. Crown of Wild Olive. 
Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, 
ıs. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


Sesame and Lilies. 
by A. E. Roberts, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


83. Selections from ‘‘ The Stones 
of Venice.” Edited by Prof. E. A. 
Parker. 1s. gd. 


84. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. 2s. 


85. The Talisman. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. Boards, 2s. 


86, 87. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Abridged and edited by J. Hutchi- 
son. First Series. 1s. 3d. Second 
Series. 1s. 3d. 


126. Guy Mannering. Abridged and 
edited by Y. W. Cann, M.A. ıs. gd. 


132, 133. SELECTED ENGLISH 
STORIES. Edited with Notes and 
Exercises by John Hampden, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 1s. 9d. each. 

[Just published. 

88, 89. SERTUM: a Garland of Prose 
Narratives. Selected and edited by 
J. H. Fowler and H. W. M. Parr. 
Book I. Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries. 1s. 3d. Book II. Nine- 
teenth Century. Limp, Is. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 


82. 


Edited 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 


go. SHAKESPEARE. Select Scenes 


and Passages from the English 
Historical Plays. Edited by C. H. 
Spence, M.A. Limp, is. Boards, 


Is. 3d. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Edited by P. T. Creswell, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 

92. SHELLEY. Selections. Edited 
by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. ts. 4d. 
112. SHERIDAN. School for Scandal. 

Edited by Robert Herring. 1s. 6d. 

119. —— The Rivals. Edited by 
Robert Herring, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

93. SIDNEY. Defence of Poesy. 
Edited by D. M. Macardle. 1s. qd. 
94. SOUTHEY. Episodes from the 

Life of Nelson. Edited by C. H. 


gI. 


Spence, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
1s. 3d. 

95. SPENSER. Tales from. By 
Sophia H. MacLehose. is. od. 


96. STEVENSON. Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. is. od. 
a Virginibus Puerisque and 
Other Papers. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Is. gd. 

98. An Inland Voyage. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. Is. od. 

99. STOW. A Survey of London, 
Selections from. Edited by A. 
Barter. Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


100. SWIFT. Gulliver's Travels. 
Abridged and edited by G. C. Earle, 
B.A. ıs. 6d. 

123. Selections. Chosen and edited 
by W. J. Halliday, M.A. Is. gd. 

125. SWINBURNE. Atalanta in Caly- 
don. Edited by J. H. Blackie. 1s. 9d. 


101. THACKERAY. The Rose and 
the Ring. Edited by D. M. Stuart. 
Is. 6d. 

LII. Esmond. Abridged and edited 
by A. C. Mackenzie. 2s. 

102. THOREAU. Chapters from 
Walden. Edited by A. Cruse. 
Limp, ts. Boards, 1s. 6d. 

103. TROY, The Tale of. Re-told in 
English by Aubrey Stewart. Edited 
by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 2s. 

104. WHITE. Selborne. Selections. 


Edited by F. <A. Bruton, M.A. 
40 Illustrations. Limp, ts. 4d. 
Boards, Is. gd. 

105. WORDSWORTH. Prelude. 
Selections, including Book V. 
Edited by B. Groom. ts. 4d. 


106, 107. YONGE. A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Abridged and edited by Mrs. H. H. 
1s. 4d. Part II, 


Watson. 
Is. 4d. 


Part I, 
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The Story of the Wheel. 
Black.) 

The history of the wheel, as given in this book, forms a most 
interesting study. Evidence is given that, 7,000-8,000 years 
ago, wheels were solid; the terms spokes, axle, and rim are of 
much later date. The reader is told how, years ago, the making 
by hand of a cart wheel as we now know it, was a fine art; and 
the reason is given for the wheel being dished instead of flat. 
The first coach appeared in this country in 1555; and the 
rapid increase in its popularity compelled an improvement in 
the roads. The author relates how the first improvements in 
road-construction were made by the blind John Metcalf, followed 
by the celebrated engineers Telford and McAdam. There are 
interesting details, too, about the invention of springs, the 
introduction of mail coaches, of the flange on railway wheels, 
of the present railway gauge, the bone-shaker, the penny-farthing 
and the modern safety bicycle. 


By G. M. BouMPHREY. (2s. 6d. net. 


A Primer of Engineering and Building Science. 
Part I. (2s. Blackie.) 

This small book can be recommended for the use of junior 
students attending courses of engineering and building science 
in technical schools. A useful feature is the extensive series of 
exercises, mostly taken from recent examination papers of the 
Union of Educational Institutes. 


Modern Methods in Quantitative Chemical Analysts. By Dr. 
A. D. MITCHELL and Dr. A. M. Warp. (6s. Longmans.) 

It has been stated that a new method in chemical analysis 
takes about twenty years to filter down to the schools. Though 
we do not ourselves subscribe to this pessimistic judgment, 
there is certainly truth in the commonly expressed opinion that 
practical methods of analysis are usually less up to date than 
the other parts of school chemistry. The reason is sufficiently 
obvious: new methods are described in the various chemical 
journals, but some considerable time elapses before they are 
gathered together in a practical handbook, and the wise teacher 
prefers well tried familiar operations to novel devices of whose 
efficiency he has had no opportunity to convince himself. Dr. 
Mitchell and Dr. Ward therefore deserve our thanks for their 
excellent and very careful account of many recent methods of 
analysis, all of which they have themselves tested, modifying 
the specified conditions where they have found such modification 
desirable. Sections on the useful absorption indicators intro- 
duced by Fajans, on the employment of organic and other 
complexes, and on similar topics, form the first part of the book, 
while the main portion describes the estimation of most of the 
common elements, radicals and compounds by methods that 
recent work has shown to be reliable, quick and generally 
simple. We congratulate the authors upon a delightful, ser- 
viceable and stimulating book, which should do much to improve 
the teaching of quantitative analysis in the higher forms at 
school and in the universities. 


By S. OWEN. 


Electrons and Waves: an Introduction to Atomic Physics. By 
Prof. H. S. Allen. (8s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This admirable little book will be invaluable to all those— 
and they are very numerous—who wish to know something of 
present-day views on the constitution of matter and the nature 
of radiation, but are insufficiently equipped mathematically to 
follow the more formal presentations of the subject. While 
reducing mathematical symbolism to a minimum, Prof. Allen 
has not sacrificed scientific accuracy and precision to achieve the 
noteworthy simplicity of exposition by which the book is char- 
acterized, and any reader who conscientiously scans his pages 
will be left with a clear and satisfying picture of modern funda- 
mental physical theory. Jeans, Eddington, and now Prof. 
Allen, have shown that even the most abstruse conceptions of 
astronomy and physics can be rendered comprehensible to the 
intelligent layman ; will the chemists not do the same for their 
equally fascinating and equally important subject ? 


Volumetric Analysts. By G. FowLes. (6s. Bell.) 

This is a good sensible book, in which elementary volumetric 
analysis is described with a lucidity that bespeaks the competent 
chemist and the practised teacher. It is modern in outlook, 
and the necessary theoretical considerations are adequately 
treated. We can recommend it as a useful book for higher 
certificate and university scholarship candidates, and may 
mention that the first chapter is available separately (price 
1s. 4d.) under the title “ Introduction to Volumetric Analysis.” 
Incidentally, we are glad to notice that Mr. Fowles directs 
attention to the unreliability of ferrous ammonium sulphate in 


standardizing permanganate solutions, for most elementary 
candidates appear to be taught that this method is the method 
par excellence, whereas in fact the so-called ‘‘ pure’’ ferrous 
ammonium sulphate is frequently only about 95-99 per cent. 


Everyday Domestic Science and Hygiene. By I. C. JosLIN and 
P. M. TAYLOR. (6s. complete. Part I, 3s. Part II, 3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

This book provides a thoroughly sound course in elementary 
science (chemistry, physics, biology, physiology and hygiene, 
&c.) suitable for girls, especially those preparing for ultimate 
examinations in domestic science, household science, &c. The 
syllabus covered has been well thought out and adequately 
covered, and references to everyday domestic life have been 
fully introduced. We have no hesitation in describing the book 
as the best of its kind we have ever seen, and feel confident 
that it will have a wide and continuous appeal. The drawings 
are particularly good, and accuracy is such a marked feature of 
the text that we hope the authors will, in the next edition, alter 
the sentence (p. 94) defining the calorie: surely it is the tem- 
perature of the water, not the water itself, that is “‘ raised ” 
through 1° C. 


The Story of Science. 
Unwin.) 

A pleasantly written, informative and reliable book on modem 
science in its wider aspects. It is admirably adapted to the 
school science library, and would form a very appropriate science 
prize ; while the non-scientific adult who desires to form a well- 
proportioned idea of the present state of scientific knowledge 
will find Mr. Dietz a delightful and discerning guide. We have 
noticed a few errors in names and spelling, which no doubt will 
be corrected in future editions: thus the atomic theory was 
due to John Dalton, not James Dalton; Lavoisier’s name was 
Antoine, not Anton; Joule’s second name was Prescott, not 
Prescotte; and Boyle’s masterpiece was the Sceptical, not 
Skeptical, Chymist. Little points like these detract from the 
book's authority, and are worth remedying. 


By Epna BIGGs. 


By D. Dietz. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & 


Elementary Chemical Calculations. With 
Answers. (2s. Blackie.) 

This little book contains a comprehensive and representative 
range of elementary chemical calculations suitable for pupils 
preparing for the School Certificate and Matriculation Examina- 
tions. Sucha collection should prove useful for testing students’ 
knowledge of the subject and for setting homework, and we 
have little doubt that it will be welcomed by science teachers. 
The reviewer does not claim to have checked all the answers, 
but those he worked out were found to be correct. 


Experimental Biology. By Dr. EDITH P. SMITH. (Is. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Sound and Light for Schools: a Textbook suitable for School 
Certificate and Similar Examinations. By F. BARRACLOUGH. 
(4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Short Course in Qualitative Analysis. By Prof. F. E. Brown. 


(10s. 6d. net. New York: The Century Co., London: 
Appleton.) 

Nature's Pageant. 1. Fanny Fieldmouse’s Party. 2. Sandy 
Squirrel. 3. Henry and Hetty Hedgehog. 4. Funny Bunny 


Bobtail. By GLapys Davipson. (4d. each. Cassell.) 

Readings from Modern Science. Edited by W. J. Branson. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

General Science. Part I. By F. FAIRBROTHER and E. NIGHTIN- 
GALE. (2s. 3d. Bell.) 

Man and Medicine: and Introduction to Medical Knowledge. 
By Prof. H. E. S1Gerist. Translated by MARGARET G. 
Boise. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Sterilization of the Unfit. By W. M. GALLICHAN. 
net. Werner Laurie.) 

Fundamentals of Biology. By J. W. Stork and Prof. L. P. W. 
RENOUF. (6s. Murray.) 

Elements of Steam Power Engineering. By Dr. J. B. O. SNEEDEN. 
(5s. Longmans.) 

The Evolution of Sex and Intersexual Conditions. By Prof. 
G. MarAN6n. Translated from the Spanish by W. B. 
WELLs. With New Appendix. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Everyday Science: a Practical Course for Schools. By H. E. 
Bean. Book One. (Limp Cloth, is. 1od.; Cloth Boards, 
2s. University of London Press.) 

Osiris and the Atom. By J. G. CROWTHER. (5s. net. Routledge.) 


(Continued on page 578) 
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The Series for 1932 consists of twelve Articles dealing 
with certain special problems connected with Secondary 
Education. 


January, 1932. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. H. Cradock- 
Watson, M.A., formerly Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby, Liverpool. 


February, 1932. TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. By Sir Michael E. Sadler, C.B., K.C.S.I., M.A., Master 
of University College, Oxford. 


March, 1932. scHOOL INSPECTION, ITS ORIGIN, ITS AIMS, 
AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. By Mr. W. Edwards, M.A., LL.D., 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, and later Chief Inspector and 
Examining Secretary to the Central Welsh Board. 


April, 1932. REGISTRATION and PROFESSIONAL UNITY. 
By Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers. 


May, 1932. HOME WORK. By Mr. W. H. Barber, B.A., LL.D., 
formerly Headmaster of The Modern School, Leeds. 


June, 1932. INFLUX OF THE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDER. FREE 
PLACES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Mr. Charles W. 
Bailey, M.A., Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpool. 


July, 1932. SALARY SCALES, EMOLUMENTS, and FAMILY 
ENDOWMENTS. By Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., M.A., formerly 
Headmaster, Owen’s School, Islington. 


August, 1932. EXAMINATIONS. By Mr. R. Cary Gilson, M.A., 
formerly Headmaster, King Edward VPs High School, Birmingham. 


September, 1932. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Professor 
F. A. Cavenagh, M.A., University College, Swansea. 


October, 1932. THE COST OF EDUCATION. By Mr. S. H. 
Foot, M.A., Eastbourne College. 


November, 1932. scHOOL DUTIES. By Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, 
M.A., formerly Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool. 


December, 1932. THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM. By Mr. 
P. W. H. Abbott, B.A., Headmaster, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London. 


LONDON : 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Athletics : How to Succeed. By Lieut.-Colonel W. K. DUCKETT. 
(3d. Evans.) 

Colonel W. R. Duckett, who is a member of the Governing 
Body of the Schools Athletics Association and of the Schools 
Sports Advisory Committee of the National Union of Teachers, 
gives in this book of thirty-two pages to boys and girls excellent 
advice on athletics. He divides his subject into Style, with 
advice and rules in regard to cleanliness. Sprints : How to Run, 
with seven points to observe and follow in order that the style 
should be correct; the method of starting, with diagrams and 
photos to illustrate good and faulty positions, with reasons for 
each ; closing with a few hints on training and also for the middle 
distances. The high jump and the long jump are dealt with 
and illustrated. Hurdling, with illustrations of the best hurdlers 
and exercises to obtain the correct style. The book finishes 
with a chapter on general hints on training. A really good book, 
within the reach of every boy and girl who aspires to become 
an athlete. 


Swimming: How to Succeed. By S. G. HEDGES. 
Evans.) 

The author has written this book for boys and girls, giving 
them advice on learning to swim, and suggests they should 
commence by making friends with the water and accustom 
themselves to feel at home and so get rid of the nervousness 
usually felt on entering the water. He gives instruction how 
to breathe in the water, and then takes the crawl-stroke, which 
he considers to be the best “ first stroke ” for every boy and girl. 
The instructions for the “ crawl” are given fully and clearly. 
The breast-stroke is next dealt with, with the land drill exercises 
for the stroke following with the stroke in the water. There is 
a chapter on ‘‘ Ways of Swimming on your Back ” and another 
with full instructions on diving. Chapter VI deals with swim- 
ming pool frolics and games. This very useful book finishes with 
hints on racing and all-round ability and fancy swimming. The 
book is well illustrated with photos, and is a valuable addition 
to the library of every boy and girl. 


(3d. net. 


Cricket for Schools: its Organization and Practice. 
Kemp. (1s. 6d. Russell.) 

This excellent book is primarily intended as a help to teachers 
and those whose knowledge of the technicalities of the game is 
somewhat limited who still desire to give their young charges 
the greatest possible chance of developing our national game 
along sound lines, and in this the author has succeeded. The 
book is admirably illustrated by photos giving correct and 
incorrect positions of players and common faults. The subject 
is divided into sections dealing with fielding practice and the 
wicket-keeper, bowling with diagrams of the setting of a field 
for fast or slow bowlers. Batting, including practice, technique, 
and stance are dealt with at considerable length, and good 
illustrations are given of the different strokes and diagrams of 
foot-work for fundamental strokes, with points to remember 
whilst batting. The concluding chapter deals with organization 
of classes for practice so that each boy gets his share of practice 
at bowling, batting, and fielding. 


By P. H. 


The Universal Dictionary of the English Language : a New and 
Original Compilation giving all Pronunciations in Simplified 
and in more Exact Phonetic Notations, Extensive Etymologies, 
Definitions, the latest accepted Words in Scientific, Technical 
and General Use, with Copious Illustrative Phrases and 
Colloqutalisms. Edited by Prof. H. C. WYLD. (42s. net. 
With Thumb Index. 45s. net. Routledge.) 

Evans’ Entrance Examinations for Scholarships, 1932: a Selection 
of over 500 Questions on Arithmetic, English, History, 
Geography, General Knowledge, Intelligence Tests, from 
Examinations set by Local Education Authorities. (gd. net. 
Evans.) 

Good Fare: a Code of Cookery. By E. DE PoMAINE. Trans- 
lated by BLANCHE Bowes, and Edited by Doris L. Moore. 
(6s. net. Howe.) 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of 
Intercourse and Education. Annual Report of the Director 
for the Year 1931. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Eighteenth Annual Report 
(for the Year ending December 31, 1931). Approved by the 
Trustees on Friday, March 11, 1932. (Edinburgh.) 


Board of Education. Public Elementary Schools in England and 
Wales, 1930-31. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.). 


The Subject Index to Periodicals. 

ciation.) 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the President and of the 
Treasurer. 1931. (New York.) 

Imperial College of Science and Technology. Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, 1932. T. H. Huxley as a Man of Letters. By 
ALDOUS HUXLEY. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 

London and National Society for Women’s Service. Memor- 
andum on Openings and Trainings for Women. gth Edition. 
(6d.) 

Education in 1931: Being the Report of the Board of Education 
and the Statistics of Public Education for England and 


1930. (7os. Library Asso- 


Wales. (3s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

League of Nations. Educational Survey. Vol. III. No. 1. 
March, 1932. (2s. Geneva: Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. London: Allen & Unwin.) 


Backward Children : 
Early Training. By MABEL A. JARMAN. 
of Maternity and Child Welfare Centres.) 


Third Report of the Commissioners under the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Act, 1928, to the Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland. (gd. net. Edinburgh: H.M.S.O.) 


Public Health Work in the Jewish Community: Annual Report 
of the Jewish Health Organization of Great Britain for the 
Year 1931. 


The Prevention during Childhood of Diseases in Later Life: an 
Address delivered under the Auspices of the Food Education 
Society at the Twentieth Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations, held at University College, London, January, 
1932. By R. ACKERLEY. (3d. Food Education Society.) 


University of Durham. Committee of Senate on Entrance Tests 
and Bachelors’ Degrees. Report, May, 1932. 


Simplified Puppetry. By F. Arıce MARZIALS. (Is. 
Society and Junior Schools Association.) 


What Your Handwriting Shows. By R. SAUDEK. (38. 6d. Werner 
Laurie.) 

Vaulting : a Book for Teachers and Leaders of Gymnastic Classes, 
Including Hints on Teaching, ‘ Standing By,” Combined 
Horse Vaulting and Agility, and Display Vaulting. By 
T. McDowELL. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The British Museum for Young People. By FRANcES Epps. 
Revised and Edited by L. EDNA WALTON. Fourth Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. Black.) 


The Calendar and Its Reform. By F. A. BLACK. (2s. 6d. net. 
Gall & Inglis.) 


Hints to their Mothers Regarding their 
(6d. Association 


Froebel 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION.—The old days of active controversy 
between science and religion are past; cleric and layman alike 
are now prepared to accept the findings of science. But it is 
not yet common to find a scientific worker prepared to take up 
the cudgels for religion. Dr. A. Vibert Douglas, lecturer in 
astrophysics in McGill University, Montreal, and a distinguished 
worker in the field of atomic physics, is one of the few. In the 
July issue of the Hibbert Journal, he contributes an essay entitled 
“ The Spirit of Seeking,” in which he discusses the applicability 
of scientific method to the investigation of spiritual truth, and 
the scientific attitude of mind towards religion in particular. 
The scientific method or procedure is set forth under five headings: 
observation of natural phenomena and the collection and 
arrangement of facts; performance of experiments to increase 
the number of facts available ; formulation of a tentative hypo- 
thesis to cover the facts ; logical deduction from the hypothesis 
of hitherto unobserved facts; experiments seeking for the 
observations predicted by the hypothesis, with consequent 
confirmation, modification, or rejection of the hypothesis. A 
primary urge from within, faith, and reliance upon reason, are 
common to both science and religion, and each has room for 
intuition and imagination. Scientific method dictates that we 
should gather together the facts about the spiritual teaching of 
Christianity and, with all our critical powers, test them in our 
own life. Dr. Vibert Douglas does not discuss the question as 
to whether Christianity answers this test, but he is emphatic 
that it should be earnestly and critically applied. 
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Secondary School Problems 


IX.—THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


By Prof. F. A. CAVENAGH, M.A., University College, 
Swansea 


HE development of training for secondary school 
teachers has been as haphazard as that of our educa- 
tional system in general. The first suggestion appears to 
have been made by the College of Preceptors (in so many 
ways a pioneer) ; amongst the objects stated in its Charter 
(1849) is that of advancing the interests of education “ by 
affording facilities to the teacher for the acquiring of a 
sound knowledge of his profession, and for providing for the 
periodical session of a competent board of examiners to 
ascertain and give certificates of the acquirements and 
fitness for their office of persons engaged or desiring to be 
engaged in the education of youth.’’ Here at the outset, 
we find the two aspects of the problem; the provision of 
training as a necessary preparation for professional work, 
and the safeguarding of the profession by the certification 
of entrants. Neither of these ideals has yet been fully 
realized. 

No further move was made for some twenty years ; but 
after the ’sixties, that decade of educational ferment, the 
Headmasters’ Conference (founded by Thring in 1869) 
‘ pressed upon the universities the importance of taking 
some steps for the purpose of promoting the directly pro- 
fessional training of upper and middle class schoolmasters.”’ 
The result was the establishment in 1879 of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate at Cambridge; but this, though its 
staff included Quick, Fitch, and James Ward, did not 
prosper. The reason is not far to seek. A resolution by a 
Committee of Conference on Training Colleges (of which 
the chairman was Lord Lyttleton) had stated that ‘‘ the 
headmasters of the eminent schools urge that if a training 
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college existed in each university they might and would, by 
concurrent action, refuse the services of assistant masters 
who had not obtained the scholastic diploma of the univer- 
sity.” But this concurrent action was not taken ; and men, 
finding that the lack of a diploma made no difference to 
their chances of appointment, very naturally declined to 
pursue the course of lectures. Indeed, as the diploma was 
taken mostly by men who felt that their qualifications 
needed bolstering up, its possession was a sign of weakness 
rather than of efficiency. Women, however, could not then 
obtain degrees, so that they were glad enough to get some 
paper qualification ; and the headmistresses were on the 
whole ready to attach importance to it. 

Various other attempts were made to set up training 
centres for “‘ middle class ’’ teachers—at Bristol (1876-8), 
Finsbury (1883-6), and again by the College of Preceptors 
(1895-7) ; but each in turn failed through lack of support. 
Real progress came through the establishment in 1890 of 
the university day training departments; though they 
were intended at first to train only for elementary schools, 
the Bryce Commission realized that they would be the best 
means of securing the “ freedom and variety ” required for 
secondary training. In practice, large numbers of students 
who had passed through the university training depart- 
ments were appointed to secondary schools; the position 
was anomalous, for, strictly speaking, the conditions of the 
grant were not being fulfilled. The Board of Education, 
however, winked at the practice ; and in 1908 they intro- 
duced grants specifically for the training of secondary 
teachers. Secondary training was further assisted by the 
introduction of the ‘ four-year ’’ system in I9II; under 
that plan graduates with honours might be trained for 
secondary work. But the distinction became more and more 
unreal, and finally the Board, by its revised Regulations in 
1926, unified all types of training. In actual practice, there 
is so ample a supply of honours graduates that a pass-man 
has little chance of appointment to a secondary school, 
and many graduates with good honours are to be found in 
elementary schools ; and this in a sense is all to the good, 
provided that the honours man’s interests have not been 
unduly narrowed by his specialization. But it means that 
courses of training can no longer be entirely directed at one 
type of school ; in fact, the chief difference is found in the 
“ special method ” courses that are more appropriate to the 
secondary school teacher. 

The increase in secondary training was, of course, the 
result of the enormous extension of secondary education 
that followed the Act of 1902. The public schools are almost 
as sceptical about the value of training as they were fifty 
years ago, though the success of the Junior Public School 
Masters’ Conference (held at Harrow in 1930 and 1932) is 
symptomatic of a changing attitude. But in the secondary 
schools on the Grant List, training is, very gradually, 
becoming a condition of appointment. According to the 
latest figures issued by the Board (“ Education in 1931,” 
page 139), there were (excluding 1,963 specialist teachers of 
art, music, handicraft, domestic subjects, and physical 
training, of whose training nothing is said) 19,731 full-time 
teachers in these schools. Of these, 51:7 per cent were 
trained ; but there are considerable variations among the 
different categories: graduates, men, 52-9 per cent; 
women, 59 per cent. ; non-graduates, men, 40-5 per cent ; 
women, 30:4 percent. As might be expected, the proportion 
of women graduates is the highest ; but it is encouraging that 
more than half the men graduates should be trained. Yet 
we have plainly many years to wait before the numbers 
approach anything like 100 per cent. 

That raises at once the question, is it really necessary or 
even desirable that all secondary school teachers should be 
trained ? The answer will no doubt vary with the prejudices 
of the answerer ; in a short article I can do no more than 
state my own. I have myself no hesitation in saying that 
all teachers, at every grade from the infant school to the 
university, should make a serious study of educational 
theory ; whether this implies an actual course of training 
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is another matter; for the majority such a course is the 
most convenient and, indeed, the only certain means of 
ensuring the necessary study. It seems to me monstrous 
that people, however well qualified otherwise, should enter 
what ought to be regarded as a learned profession without 
any attempt to investigate its history or its principles. So 
long as this state of things is tolerated by public opinion 
and by teachers themselves, teaching will be regarded as an 
amateur job, and teachers will be as lightly esteemed as they 
obviously were by the May Committee. The machinery 
exists for a united and properly licensed profession, but 
there are at present only about 92,000 members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers. And if an individual gains little that 
is immediately tangible by membership, he may consider 
that every addition helps to bring nearer the establishment 
of a genuine profession. If membership were made com- 
pulsory on all recruits, all would necessarily train ; and one 
of the problems envisaged by the College of Preceptors 
eighty years ago would automatically be solved. 

But there are more important considerations than those 
affecting professional status ; nor is there any need to make 
extravagant claims. It is admitted that there are hundreds 
of excellent teachers who have not been trained, but either 
they have made the requisite study for themselves, or else, 
good as they are, they might be much better. It is likewise 
freely admitted that no amount of training can make a 
good teacher of a man who is intellectually or tempera- 
mentally unfitted for the work: brains, character, per- 
sonality—these are the stuff that good teachers are made of, 
and no training department can insert them into its students. 
But it can develop such qualities if they are there; it can 
lead its students to some understanding of principles, so 
that their experience as it grows may be fruitful—for 
experience without understanding may be no more than 
the perpetuation of bad habits; as Quick neatly put it, 
“ Practice makes imperfect.’"* Teachers so trained will 
regard their calling as a skilled craft offering constant 
opportunities for experiment—experiment not merely on 
methods of teaching but on the psychology of their charges. 

Further, the trained teacher should be enabled, by know- 
ledge and reflection, to give a reasoned opinion on all the 
important educational problems that are always arising in 
the newspapers; as it is, highly placed members of the 
profession often do little more than portentously emit their 
individual prejudices, which are countered by the equally 
uninformed dicta of other celebrities ; and the public are 
naturally puzzled and distrustful. It is not claimed that 
every teacher can, through a course of training, attain 
ultimate certainty, even if such certainty be supposed to 
exist ; but he can at least be put on the road to working out 
a solution on scientific lines. After all, the training course 
in a university department only lasts one session and the 
students are usually somewhat immature in mind; yet 
during that year the foundations may be laid of a lifelong 
study of educational theory. The post-graduate year is 
indeed particularly suited for such work. *“' It is in the first 
few months after the degree that the academical mind passes 
through its fermentation, nor is there any time of life in 
which knowledge is acquired more rapidly or assimilated 
more thoroughly.” t Knowledge, it is true, has to be 
acquired during this year, e.g. of psychology and educa- 
tional history, but the time is most valuable as giving an 
opportunity for thought. After twenty years or so of 
enduring the process of education, the student can now 
turn round and wonder what it was all for ; in other words, 
he can reflect on the aims of education, the “ why ”’ of it 
as distinguished from the “what ” or the “ how.” 
portant as psychology is to education, it has rather 
overshadowed the need for a philosophy of education. 
Every teacher must be sure of his aims if he is to do intelli- 
gent work. And the secondary school teacher, being usually 

* “ Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick,” edited by F. Storr, page 288. 
Lanse storehouse of wise thoughts on education, should be familiar to 


tW. Johnson, “ On the Education of the Reasoning Faculties,” in '‘ Essays 
on a Liberal Education,” ed. Farrar (1867)—another invaluable book. 
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a specialist, needs constantly to clear his mind about the 


purpose of teaching his particular subject. The work in 
secondary schools is so strenuous, and it is so dominated, 
both in outlook and in methods, by examination require- 
ments, that perspective is apt to be lost; the subjects of 
the curriculum, which are only means to an end, become 
ends in themselves. In such matters truth cannot be 
reached once for all; it is a continuous process of striving ; 
but the trained teacher has at least the advantage of know- 
ing that the problems exist, which is the first step towards 
solving them. 

I have emphasized the theoretical side of the training 
course because its value is often underestimated. It is a 
British failing to decry theory ; we tend to think of it as 
something unreal, divorced from and actually opposed to 
practice. Yet the two are of course only different aspects of 
the same process ; as Henry Sidgwick well said, “ Sound 
theory is sound practice conscious of itself.” If theory 
omits some important factor, then it is unsound theory ; if 
practice fails in some particular to carry out theory, then 
it is bad practice ; in life, as in training, the two must run 
together. It is thus essential that the two sides of the 
training course should be intimately connected ; and for 
that reason it is better that the teaching practice should be 
interspersed on separate days throughout the session, even 
though there are obvious advantages in a more continuous 
period of practice. In particular, discussions on “‘ method ” 
become artificial and pedantic unless they are kept in touch 
with class-room conditions. And it is plainly advisable that 
every one who lectures to students in training should take 
part in school supervision, so that practical points may be 
thrashed out as they arise, on the spot. In that way real 
progress, based on intelligent thought, may be expected in 
the art of teaching. 

But it is idle to look for spectacular results from the sixty 
days of practice required (as a minimum) by the Board. 
With the important proviso that experience is valuable only 
if guided by sound principles, one may quote with approval 
a remark made by the Newcastle Commission in 1861 : 
“It is a common mistake to forget that the students on 
leaving the training college are only beginning their pro- 
fession, and that thorough skill can only be obtained by 
practice. A training college can be expected to give its 
pupils only the power of learning their business. It cannot 
give actual proficiency in it.” In other words, a teacher's 
diploma assesses promise rather than attainment ; and the 
best students are those who realize this fact. At the same 
time, a course of training saves the beginner from many 
mistakes ; in Dr. Cyril Norwood’s words, it “ enables a 
young master to anticipate by five years the attainment of 
what I might call his natural teaching efficiency .. . it 
saves waste of effort on the teacher’s part: it saves waste 
of the time and the brain-power of the taught.” Five years 
is a large claim, but even if a shorter period is admitted the 
gain for both teacher and the vtle corpus of the taught is 
substantial. One point in Dr. Norwood’s statement is worth 
emphasizing ; training can only help a man to reach his 
“ natural teaching efhciency ” ; Nature sets the limit; as 
in every other direction, Nurture can never outweigh Nature. 
But within this limit there is room for enormous improve- 
ment. Every beginner, even the most gifted, makes all 
sorts of mistakes which can be pointed out and immediately 
corrected by a supervisor; yet if a man is not trained, he 
may never have a chance of friendly criticism. There are 
errors in class-room management,comparatively unimportant 
in themselves, but none the less a drain on efficiency ; far 
more serious are the faults of demeanour to which a clever 
young teacher is liable—sarcasm, scoring off one’s pupils, 
nagging, or doing all the work, especially the thinking, 
oneself. Through such failings, able and well-meaning 
teachers can ruin their work, and, further, do lasting harm 
to their pupils. At the training stage criticism can be given 
and accepted far more easily than later, when it becomes in 
fact a condemnation. 

Thus on the side of practice, as of theory, the year of 
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training can put the student on right lines ; it is for him to 
follow along them. It often happens, that in his first term 
or two he finds it difficult in the rough-and-tumble of a 
school to remember what he has learnt. But as time passes 
and his position in the school 1s established, the principles 
come back to him with new significance, and he finds that 
he is putting into practice what he had before only partially 
understood. It is only when that stage is reached that the 
fruits of training are really seen. And progress would, of 


course, be easier if the beginner’s colleagues were trained 
themselves ; as it is, he often finds himself among a set who 
openly despise ‘‘ all this theory stuff ’’ and who sometimes 
succeed in infecting his mind with their contempt. Ele- 
mentary schools are on the whole staffed by certificated 
teachers who have mostly been trained ; but until it becomes 
compulsory on secondary school teachers to train they will 
remain, in spite of their better academic qualifications, on 
the amateur and empirical level. 


Thirty Years of Secondary Education 


By WILLt1AM Epwarps, M.A., formerly Headmaster of Middlesbrough High School 


T the end of last century secondary education in 
England was in a chaotic condition. Each school 
was independent ; each body of governors a final authority. 
There was no organized system, although all schools taking 
the Local Examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Syndicates followed the same syllabuses, and those which 
took technical subjects and qualified for grants under the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 were inspected by the 
Science and Art Department. Some schools were well 
endowed, but endowments were badly distributed. Many 
had inadequate incomes and could not afford to provide 
necessary equipment and buildings or to pay reasonable 
salaries. The average salary of an assistant master in 1900 
was about {100 per annum. Ina few of the larger secondary 
schools good work was done for university scholarships or 
for the London Intermediate B.A. and B.Sc., but in many 
schools the London Matriculation was the highest success 
attained. 

The need for better secondary education was acknow- 
ledged, but there was no authority which could meet the 
need. The attempt of school boards to provide education 
other than elementary was stopped by the Cockerton 
Judgment of 1901 which declared that such action was 
ultra vires. 

Secondary education has been revolutionized by the 
Education Acts of 1899 and 1902. The former established 
the Board of Education with general authority over the 
education of the country. The latter gave to municipal 
and county councils, acting through the new education 
committees which superseded the old school boards, the 
power to establish, aid and control secondary schools. It 
was the duty of the Board to establish a general system of 
education, and the local education authorities were required 
to carry into effect the policy of the Board. 

Mainly owing to the financial assistance which was now 
available, many old grammar schools received a fresh lease 
of life, and the municipal and county schools which were 
soon founded provided a new element in the education of 
England. In r900 there were 183 organized science schools 
inspected by the Science and Art Department, although a 
considerable number of secondary schools did not come 
under this head. In 1903-4 the Board of Education 
recognized for grant 482 schools, and by March 31, 1932, 
this number had increased to 1,258, of which 723 were 
maintained, and 535 aided by local education authorities. 

The number of pupils attending grant-aided secondary 
schools increased from 125,000 in 1906 to 394,105 on March 
31, 1930. Various causes contributed to this effect. One 
of the chief was the award of free places which were insti- 
tuted in accordance with the Board of Education Regu- 
lations of 1907. Free places were not originally intended 
to be scholarships, but the number of suitable candidates 
was so large that only the best could be selected, and the 
selection was made by competitive examination. Before 
1900, scholarships were given by town councils and other 
bodies to boys who wished to proceed from a primary to a 
secondary school. In t1goo, the total number of such 
scholarships was, approximately, 5,000. By the Regu- 
lations issued by the Board in 1907 grant-aided schools 
were required to give each year free places amounting to not 


more than 25 per cent and not less than ro per cent of 
the total admissions for the previous year. On October 1, 
1929, the number of free places was 164,287 or 40-9 per 
cent of the total attendance. In the last two years the 
number has increased owing to changes in the maximum 
allowed, which was raised to 40 per cent in 1929, and 50 
per cent in 1930, and also, to a less extent, to the intro- 
duction in some areas of free secondary education. In 
October, 1931, eighty secondary schools charged no fees. 

The reduction of the maximum age for candidates for 
scholarships has led to a decrease in the age of admission. 
Scholarships were often awarded to candidates up to the 
age of 14; a number entered secondary schools after 
their fourteenth birthday and comparatively few of these 
completed the four year course. Although in a few areas 
the limit of age is 13, as a general rule it is now 12, and the 
age of entrance fOr fee-payers shows a corresponding 
reduction, In I9g10—-11, 26 per cent of their pupils entered 
secondary schools under the age of 12. In 1926, the per- 
centage was 59; during the year 1929-30, the pupils 
admitted between the ages of 10 and 13 years were 73:1 
per cent of the total entrants. The reduction of the age 
of entry caused an extension of school life and an increase 
in the number of pupils. 

The age of leaving has risen considerably, partly because 
local authorities refuse to admit pupils unless their parents 
sign an agreement to allow them to remain at school until 
they are 16. The improvement in the prospects of teachers, 
due mainly to the introduction of the Burnham Scale, 
has led many more boys and girls to enter the teaching 
profession for which a secondary school training is now 
essential. The majority of these prospective teachers remain 
at school until they have obtained the Higher Certificate 
which is tending to become the standard of admission to 
training colleges. In 1905, less than 10 per cent of the 
pupils in attendance were in the fourth year of the course ; 
of these a number were under the age of 16. In March, 
1930, 16:8 per cent were over 16, and the extension of the 
school age has also tended to increase the numbers in 
attendance. 

At the present moment two temporary causes are 
resulting in an increase of numbers. The high birth rate of 
1921-22 produced an unusually large number of entrants 
in 1931 and will have the same effect next September. 
Many pupils, who normally would have left, return to 
school owing to the great difficulty in securing posts which 
results from the present depression in trade. 

A real demand for secondary education became apparent 
after the Great War, and has since become stronger. 
Unless the number of entrants to secondary schools is 
restricted, which seems contrary to the policy of the Board 
and to the interests of the country, a considerable increase 
in the number of secondary schools will soon become 
essential. 

The first object of the Board of Education was to 
establish four year courses “ with a wide and balanced 
curriculum,” suitable to pupils between the ages of 12 
and 16. It recognized certain external examining bodies as 
qualified to test school work. Twenty years ago schools 
suffered seriously from a multiplicity of examinations. 
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The Junior and Senior Local Examinations were taken by 
many schools, but special arrangements had to be made 
for boys who wished to matriculate at a university or to 
prepare for the preliminary professional examinations, 
although holders of a Local Certificate, even a Junior 
Certificate, were qualified for admission to some professions. 
The Junior examinations are now rarely taken, the School 
Certificate, under certain conditions, secures admission to 
universities and professions, and schools have been freed 
from the necessity of preparing for several examinations of 
similar standard. In 1917—18 14,232 scholars from secondary 
schools entered for the School Certificate Examination ; 
this number rose in 1930 to 63,117, of whom 68-4 per cent 
obtained certificates. In 1928-29, of the pupils who left 
grant-aided schools after the age of 14, 37:3 per cent had 
secured a School Certificate. 

By 1917, four year courses were well established, and the 
Board of Education took a further step by giving a grant 
of £400 for each advanced course. This arrangement led 
to a ‘‘ growth of solid VI Form work,” to the increase of 
highly specialized work in one group of subjects. Hitherto 
special work, usually undertaken for scholarships, had 
often been confined to a single subject. The new principle 
of grouping allied subjects was an important departure 
definitely adopted to counteract the excessive specialization 
which had often resulted from the old arrangement. 

The result of the Regulations of 1917 was a great increase 
in the number of advanced courses taken in secondary 
schools. In 1917-18 the number was 127; 438 advanced 
courses were taken in 344 schools in 1929. 

The Higher Certificate Examination, conducted by some 
body recognized by the Board, is usually taken at the 
end of the second year of the advanced course, although 
there are always some candidates who enter at the end of 
the first. The development of the higher work of secondary 
schools has led to a remarkable increase in the number of 
candidates for examination. Five hundred and fifty 
scholars from secondary schools entered for the Higher 
Certificate in 1917-18 ; in 1930, the number was 9,589, of 
whom 69:5 per cent were successful. 

Such results testify to the professional skill of the teachers 
concerned. The Burnham Scale, the provision of a pension 
scheme and the growing recognition of the value of training 
have greatly strengthened the staffs of all secondary 
schools. Although there are many most capable teachers 
who do not possess a degree, particularly teachers of 
gymnastics, manual work and domestic science, the per- 
centage of graduates may fairly be taken as an indication 
of the value of a staff. In 1908-9 the percentage of graduates 
on the staffs of grant-aided schools was 62-7 for men and 
52:6 for women. The figures for March 31, 1930, were 82:9 
and 65:1 respectively. 

A course at a university is the obvious sequel to an 
advanced course ; and many boys and girls, whose parents 
could not afford to pay for a university course, have been 
able to meet the cost by the scholarships they have gained. 
The open scholarships, which have long been available, 
are now supplemented by local scholarships, usually worth 
from {60-{80 a year, and by State scholarships of the 
value of about {120 a year. State scholarships were estab- 
lished in 1920, and in 1930 the number awarded was 
increased to 300. Largely owing to the financial assistance 
they can obtain, the number of pupils proceeding from 
secondary schools to universities has increased from 1,056 
in 1909 to 3,829 in 1930. 

The development of school clubs and societies, the 
organization of school journeys, and the introduction of 
the house system are most important features of secondary 
schools. Space prevents a detailed account, but it may be 
said that these activities improve physique and stimulate 
esprit de corps. They form a most valuable means of 
education, particularly in the case of the average boy to 
whom any curriculum would make but a slight appeal, and 
for whom the courses followed are, in most schools, far 
too academic. 


The heavy cost of building and equipment, the higher 
salaries paid to teachers, the addition of new services, and 
particularly of medical inspection, are some of the causes 
which have led to a great increase in the cost of secondary 
education. The Education Act of 1918 repealed the 2d. 
limit which previously had been the maximum which a 
local authority might raise from the rates for higher 
education. In some of the Welsh Intermediate Schools, 
which were established at the end of last century, the cost 
per head was kept as low as £12, but this figure was soon 
exceeded. The cost per head in English secondary schools 
was £16 in 1913 and about £27 in 1927. The estimated 
net cost per head for 1930, after deducting receipts for 
fees, is £22, to which about £6 must be added for loan 
charges or administration. The total cost of education as 
shown by the Board of Education returns rose from 
£14,368,794 in 1913 to £45,802,000 in 1930. 

It cannot be denied that this large increase has led to 
serious complaint which culminated in a suggestion, made 
in a recent issue of The Times, that the Government should 
insist on an immediate reduction of 50 per cent. So drastic 
a reduction would, to take only one result, mean the 
collapse of the system of secondary schools which has been 
gradually evolved during the last thirty years. But while 
great reductions seem impossible, local education authorities 
may reasonably be expected to overhaul their expenditure, 
and to see that where expenditure is essential in the best 
interests of the country, full value is received for every 
penny expended. In its estimates for next year the London 
Education Committee has made a reduction of 20 per cent, 
exclusive of the amount saved by the recent cut in salaries. 
It is probable that few authorities could make so sub- 
stantial a reduction; it is imperative that all should do 
what they can, always provided that the chances of the 
boys and girls in our schools are not unduly prejudiced. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—The Summer School of Spanish 
held at the University of Liverpool concluded on August 16. The 
course was organized and directed by Prof. E. Allison Peers, of 
the University of Liverpool, with the collaboration of lecturers 
from other universities, all of whom were graduates of the 
Liverpool Honours School. Lectures on Spanish syntax, 
phonetics, and literature were given daily, together with graded 
conversation classes. A feature of the school was the introduction 
of elementary and advanced courses of gramophone instruction 
to supplement the course in phonetics. For the elementary 
course a graduated series of records was used, based upon a 
grammar in current use, while in the advanced course, which 
aimed principally at teaching intonation, use was made of a 
series recently produced in Spain as part of the Archivo de la 
Palabra established by the Centro de Estudios Históricos and 
including renderings of their own works by Azorin, Valle-Inclan, 
and other writers and a speech by Sr. Alcalá Zamora, President 
of the Spanish Republic. 

* * + 

DECIMAL COINAGE.—Mr. Moses B. Cotsworth, 1 Regent Street, 
London, W. 1, is a well-known advocate of calendar reform and 
decimalization. In connexion with the Ottawa Conference, he 
issued a leaflet (D.M.C.) on ‘' Proposed Empire ‘ Florin-Cent ’ 
Coins ” and a further leaflet (D.M.) on “ British Empire Decimal 
Money.” It will not be denied that decimal coinage would 
facilitate commerce and be generally convenient. The difficulty 
is to overcome prejudice, to decide on the precise value the new 
coinage shouid have, and to make the transition from the present 
British coinage to the decimal form as simple as possible. 
Mr. Cotsworth proposes to adopt the pound sterling as the 
standard and apply its tenth part to establish the florin as its 
decimal unit for export accounts, &c., after the simple process 
of moving the sterling decimal point one place to the right. 
The two-shilling unit is suggested as being most convenient and 
approximating closely to 49 per cent of other standard 
monetary units already in use. British coinage would be 
embossed on the reverse with decimal values of the florin as unit, 
and the only new coins required would be ro-cent and 5-cent 
pieces. Mr. Cotsworth has drawn up a table showing the decimal 
value of various sums up to £1 on the florin basis, and compiled 
a series of a thousand tables giving the values of products of any 
two three-figure numbers to facilitate calculations in decimal 
money. 
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English Set Books for the 1933 School Certificate Examinations 


IV 


By A. M. WatMsLeEy, M.A., Northampton School 


CENTRAL WELSH BOARD 


OR the School Certificate Examination of the Central 

Welsh Board, candidates in English are examined 

in three set books for detailed study and two set books 
for general reading. 


For 1933 the books for detailed study are : 
(1) Shakespeare : Julius Caesar. 


(2) One verse book. Either (a) A Book of Narrative 
Verse, compiled by V. H. Collins (World’s Classics, 2s.) 
—the following six poems: Wordsworth’s Michael, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Macaulay’s Horatius, Tenny- 
son’s Morte d'Arthur, Browning’s Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came, and Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Feustum ; or (b) Selections from Matthew Arnold’s Poetry, 
edited by R. E. Houghton (Methuen’s English Classics, 
2s.). 


(3) A prose book. Either (a) The essays of Bacon, 
Addison, Lamb, Stevenson, Mrs. Meynell, H. Belloc, and 
G. K. Chesterton, in Newbolt’s Essays and Essayists 
(Nelson’s Teaching of English Series, 1s. 3d.) ; or (b) Selec- 
tions from Macaulay—pages 67 to 157—edited by E. V. 
Downs and G. L. Davies (Methuen’s English Classics, 2s.). 


The books for general reading are : 


(1) Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, the additional poems 
numbers 289 to 397 (World’s Classics, 2s.). 


(2) One of the following: The English Story in Prose 
(Nelson’s Teaching of English Series, 1s. 3d.) ; (b) Scott’s 
Redgaunitlet (Nelson’s Classics, 1s. 3d.); (c) Conrad’s 
Typhoon; (d) Abbot Samson (Book II of Carlyle’s Past 
and Present). 


Of the two alternative books of verse, the easier is un- 
doubtedly the group of six narrative poems. Many candi- 
dates will be familiar with the Ancient Mariner, Horatius, 
Morte d'Arthur, and probably Sohrab and Rustum from 
their earlier days. Not so with the majority of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems. It will make far greater demands on 
the teacher’s time to work through the sixty-nine poems 
of Matthew Arnold in this collection—poems of many 
kinds, narrative, epic fragments, elegiac, lyrical, sonnets, 
and the important characteristic group that Mr. Elton 
calls ‘‘ associative,” which tells us most about the writer 
himself. There is much in Arnold’s poetry that appeals 
with growing force to most lovers of poetry, but some of 
it is difficult to understand at a first reading. One of the 
best general accounts of Arnold’s poetry is contained in 
Elton’s Survey of English Literature, 1830-1880, Vol. I 
(Arnold). Quiller-Couch has a brief talk on Matthew Arnold 
as a poet in his Studies in Literature, First Series (Cambridge 
University Press, 5s.). There are four ‘‘ studies’’ on 
Matthew Arnold, three of which are concerned entirely 
with his poetry, in S. T. Williams’ Studies in Victorian 
Literature (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Appreciation of Poetry (Heinemann) includes a suggestive 
talk on “ Matthew Arnold as Poet.” The Oxford University 
Press publish an annotated edition of The Poems of Matthew 
Arnold, 1849-1867, with notes by G. St. Quintin (3s. 6d.). 

There is little to choose between the two prose books 
in the matter of length, or of time required for preparation ; 
but probably to the majority the Essays will be far more 
interesting than the Macaulay extracts. There are seven- 
teen essays by seven authors from Bacon to Chesterton, 
and most of the seventeen are well worth reading. The 
University Tutorial Press publish a useful little book, 
Notes and Summaries on Newbolt's Essays and Essayists, 
by G. E. Hollingworth, 1s. 6d. 

The ninety set pages from the alternative prose book 


contain eighteen extracts from Macaulay’s Literary and 
Historical Essays. 

Of the books for general reading, the first one, the 
Additional Poems in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, should 
be studied with Mr. Greening Lamborn’s Poetic Values 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), and with the notes 
provided in such editions as C. B. Wheeler’s (Oxford 
University Press, 4s.; or Notes separately, 2s. 6d.), or 
J. H. Fowler’s Book V (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). 

For the second book for general reading there are four 
alternatives. Of these, in the writer’s opinion, the most 
attractive are Conrad’s Typhoon, and Abbot Samson. The 
English Story in Prose is described as an introduction 
to the English novel. Very few indeed of the candidates 
of School Certificate age could do justice to such a subject. 
There are 165 pages of text in the book, made up of extracts 
from thirty writers of romances and novels from Malory, 
John Lyly, and Sir Philip Sidney to Thomas Hardy and 
Hugh Walpole. Most of the extracts are of interest, but, 
as the compiler admits, “ of all literary forms the novel 
is the most difficult to illustrate by one short passage,”’ 
and to make these extracts live far wider reading will be 
necessary. 

Scott is certainly ‘‘ a boy’s author,” and can still weave 
a spell by his skill in story-telling. It has been said that 
Redgauntlet ‘‘ represents the height of Scott’s genius,” 
and it has been described as “ the last of the great novels.”’ 
Its theme is a great one, the final ruin of the Stuart cause. 
But the form of the novel is against it, and the narrative 
is long and rambling. 

Conrad’s Typhoon can be recommended without reserve 
both for its own merit and for its suitability for examination 
purposes. It is a comparatively short story, running to 
IIo pages (six chapters) in the edition in Heinemann’s 
3s. 6d. Library. Conrad, like Scott, knew how to combine 
romance and realism, to create atmosphere, and to make 
the reader interested in his characters. But he is free from 
Scott’s prolixity and tedious descriptions. There is no 
long introduction. The story opens: ‘‘ Captain MacWhirr, 
of the steamer Nan-Shan, had a physiognomy that, in 
the order of material appearances, was the exact counter- 
part of his mind; it presented no marked characteristics 
of firmness or stupidity ; it had no pronounced character- 
istics whatever; it was simply ordinary, irresponsive, 
and unruffled.”” And the next few pages tell us enough 
about Captain MacWhirr to whet our appetites : we cannot 
easily forget him. Very soon we meet young Jukes the 
chief mate, and Mr. Solomon Rout the chief engineer 
(what names !) and the rest of the little world that is to 
make up the story. There is no space to illustrate Conrad’s 
characteristic dry humour (as when we read how Captain 
MacWhirr answered Mr. Jukes’s patriotic objections to 
sailing under the Siamese flag). For those who do not 
yet know Conrad, Typhoon will be a very good introduction. 
Hugh Walpole’s little book on ‘‘ Joseph Conrad ”’ (Nisbet’s 
Writers of the Day Series, 2s.) will be found useful. 

Abbot Samson is another attractive alternative: it is 
Carlyle in his most readable mood, and his theme exactly 
suits him. Abbot Samson forms Part II of Carlyle’s Past 
and Present, but is quite complete in itself. It is a really 
fascinating picture of life in a twelfth century monastery, 
a peep into the past far more interesting than Carlyle’s 
picture of the present. 

In the World’s Classics edition the seventeen chapters 
run to ninety-nine pages. There is an edition of Abbot 
Samson, chapters from Past and Present, by F. A. Cavanagh 
(Macmillan, 1s. 6d.). One of the best annotated editions 
of the whole Past and Present is that by A. M. D. Hughes 
(Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.). 
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The Introduction of Numerical Calculus 


By L. CRosLanp, B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Grammar School, Ulverston 


N an article published in The Journal of Education in 

March of last year, I suggested that numerical calculus 
might with advantage be taken by non-specialist students 
in secondary schools during the two years immediately 
preceding the School Certificate Examination. At that 
time a definite scheme, now published in book form (“‘ First 
Ideas in the Calculus,’’ Ginn & Co.) was in course of pre- 
paration. During the first year the scheme has been tried 
out in this large mixed school, and it is thought that many 
teachers of mathematics may be interested in an account 
of the year’s work. 

The main reasons for the introduction of numerical 
calculus at an early age are : 

1. Interest in mathematics is stimulated. 

2. Facility is acquired in drawing and reading graphs. 

3. Speed and accuracy is developed in numerical work. 

4. The functional idea is acquired. 

5. Students who leave school after obtaining the School 
Certificate should have some acquaintance with the methods 
of the calculus. 

When the matter was discussed with my colleagues, the 
“time” difficulty arose immediately; this diffculty, 
which is probably common to most schools, will be appre- 
ciated more clearly if the school organization is briefly 
described. 

In this school, the School Certificate Examination is taken 
by Form V students; in Forms IV and V, mathematics is 
allotted five 45-minute periods per week. There are three 
fourth forms, IVa, IVb, and IVc; IVa consists in the 
main of ‘‘ quick line” students who have “ jumped ”’ 
Form III; IVb consists of normal students who have 
passed through Form III; and IVc consists of students 
whose progress is slow. The average age on July 31, 1931, 
of IVa students was 13 years 7 months, and that of IVb 
students was 14 years 7 months. 

A few years ago, the weekly time allowance for mathe- 
matics was reduced from six periods to five. After a fair 
trial, it is felt that five periods are barely sufficient and that 
six periods are necessary. Naturally, teachers hesitated to 
introduce any new work which was outside the syllabus of 
the School Certificate Examination; however, it was 
decided that one period per week be spent on numerical 
trigonometry in Forms IVa and IVb. 

Numerical trigonometry is now taught in most secondary 
schools and there are several excellent textbooks on the 
subject suitable for class use. At the present time, numerical 
calculus is not commonly taught in secondary schools, 
although there seems to be a tendency in that direction. 
There are, as yet, few textbooks on the subject; and 
since my own book was specially written for young students 
it was naturally introduced. 

The aims of the year’s work were twofold : 

1. To find, approximately, the numerical value at any 
instant of a variable rate of change. 

2. To find, approximately, the total effect of a variable 
rate of change acting throughout a given interval. 

The first two or three lessons were spent in drawing and 
reading graphs. To begin with the drawing of a graph 
was a slow and laborious operation, particularly so in the 
case of those students who had been taught to build up an 
elaborate framework of cells when making a table of 
simultaneous values of a function and its variable. If 
these simultaneous values are obtained mentally, so far 
as is possible, much valuable time can be saved; further, 
the function is then viewed as a whole rather than asa 
set of component parts. This work was not restricted to 
graphs of algebraic functions; graphs of simple trigo- 
nometric and logarithmic functions present no difficulty 
and provide excellent practice in the use of mathematical 
tables. 


Most of the students knew that a straight line graph 
indicates uniform change, and the class soon realized that 
the varying steepness of a curved graph indicates the fact 
that the function represented changed more or less rapidly. 
Not all the graphs were numerical; graphs were drawn 
illustrating changes which were described in words, and 
changes illustrated by graphs were described in words. 

At this stage the students were supposed to know that : 

1. The varying height of the graph of a function indicates 
the changing values of the function. 

2. The varying steepness of the graph of a function gives 
some indication of the rapidity of the changes in the value 
of the function. 

It is easy to see by inspection that the steepness of a 
graph is greater at some points than at others: conse- 
quently, a freehand graph can be drawn to indicate roughly 
the changes in the steepness of the original graph. This 
graph was called the steepness graph of the original graph. 
It soon became necessary to distinguish between the two 
kinds of steepness, and this was easily done by means of 
the positive or negative sign. The drawing of a steepness 
graph was entirely new and presented a certain amount 
of difficulty ; the main difficult arose from the fact that 
the steepness at any point could not be represented by a 
number, and at first the students were in doubt as to the 
height of the starting point of the steepness graph above 
its horizontal axis, which suggests that their early work 
on graphs had been too numerical. But this difficulty 
showed clearly the need for some means of measuring 
steepness, and the gradient as a measure of steepness was 
obviously the next step. 

The numerical value of the gradient of a graph at a 
given point was determined by the method of equidistant 
ordinates ; in this method, the gradient at a given point 
is assumed to lie between the gradients of two adjacent 
chords, the ends of the chords being at the upper ends of 
three equidistant ordinates, the middle ordinate being the 
ordinate at the point under consideration. By moving 
inwards the two outer ordinates, the two outside values of 
the gradient are made to approach each other; this 
excellent introduction to approximations and limits of error 
caused no difficulty. Results were checked by measuring 
the gradient of the tangent (drawn by eye) at the given 
point; the uncertainty of the result obtained by the 
second method well illustrates the advantages of the first. 
By this time, the drawing of a graph was regarded as a 
mere preliminary and much less time was required in the 
actual plotting of the graph of a function. 

It was soon seen that accurate steepness graphs could 
now be drawn. The gradient at several points on a graph 
was found, and by plotting the gradients against the 
variable an accurate steepness graph, the gradient graph, 
could be drawn ; further, the gradient at any intermediate 
point on the original graph could be read directly from the 
gradient graph. It was instructive to compare gradient 
graphs with steepness graphs which had already been drawn. 

The relation between the gradient of the graph of a 
function at a given point and the instantaneous rate of 
change of the function was now explained (starting with a 
straight line graph). This opened the way to many inter- 
esting practical examples on velocity, acceleration and 
rates of change in general ; in this connexion, it was found 
necessary to give plenty of practice in rates of change 
other than with time. 

By this time, the demands of accuracy exposed the 
limitations of ordinary graph paper and the need for more 
accurate methods was experienced. It was easily seen 
that the method of equidistant ordinates can be used to 
evaluate the instantaneous rate of change of a given 
function without the necessity of drawing the graph of the 
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function. In such calculations, the symbols 6%, dy and 4 


were freely used and surprisingly few students confused 
dx, Sy with zx, dxy. After showing that the exact 
value of a required rate of change lay somewhere between 


two values of oy the exact value of the rate of change 
Ox by 

x 

“limiting ” need not be avoided, for the students soon 


was denoted by In this connexion the word 


. or 6 
appreciated what was meant by the limiting value of 2 


in any particular case. Much practice was now given in 
the evaluation of practical instantaneous rates of change 
to stated degrees of accuracy. 

The work detailed above occupied two terms, leaving 
one term for the investigation of the area under the graph 
of a rate of change. This proved to be much easier than 
the previous work; it was easily shown that the area 
under the graph of a rate of change measures the total 
change in the corresponding interval. Many interesting 
and practical examples were worked and enjoyed by the 
class. The only difficulty in this portion of the work was 
in the matter of units. It was found necessary to follow 
a definite plan: (1) find the number of little squares under 
the graph, (2) find the quantity represented by one little 
square, (3) calculate the required result. 


The symbols Zyôx and fydx were now introduced, the 
first to represent an approximate value and the second to 
represent the corresponding exact value. It was thought 
unnecessary at this stage to introduce limits of integration, 
but the formula fkydx = kfydx was introduced in order 
to simplify calculations. No difficulty was experienced in 
the use of this notation which was used in the evaluation 
of irregular areas and volumes; further applications to 
centres of gravity, mean values, water pressure and work 
have yet to be attempted, but no difficulty is anticipated 
for the students are already familiar with these matters 
through their physics. 

Next year, formulae giving rates of change in simple 
cases will be developed; similarly, in integration the 
graph will be discarded. 


The full effects of the work will not be noticed until 
next year, but the year’s work shows that: 

I. The brighter students have no difficulty with numeri- 
cal calculus. 

2. The normal students require continual encourage- 
ment in the early lessons. 

3. The weaker students derive considerable benefit from 
the large amount of numerical work they are called upon 
to perform. 

4. Although Form IVa was a year younger than Form 
IVb, the two forms progressed at about the same rate. 


Fourteenth International Congress of Secondary Education 


HIS Congress, which took place in London from July 18 
to 23, is the annual meeting of the body known in the past 
as the Bureau International de l'Enseignement Secondaire, but 
under its new constitution three official languages, English, 
French and German, are recognized, and it therefore has now 
an official English title, the International Federation of Asso- 
ciations of Secondary Teachers. There are now twenty-seven 
national associations affiliated to the Federation, representing 
Over 100,000 secondary teachers. In addition to the affliated 
associations, ministries of education and associations of secondary 
teachers in countries which are not affiliated are invited to send 
representatives to the Congress. This year over two hundred 
and fifty delegates from thirty-three countries attended the 
Congress. The arrangements were made by an organizing 
committee appointed by the four Associations of Secondary 
Teachers, and Dr. W. W. Vaughan was the President of the 
Congress. The opening ceremony was held at the Guildhall 
on Tuesday, July 19, when the Lord Mayor welcomed the 
delegates, and the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education, in the absence of the President of the Board, who 
had not yet entered upon his duties, declared the Congress open. 
A message was then sent to the King, who had graciously given 
his patronage to the Congress, and the following reply was 
received and read to the assembly: “I am commanded to 
express the sincere thanks of the King to the representatives of 
Ministries of Education and of Associations of Secondary Teachers 
from all parts of the world for their kind message. The King 
is glad to be associated as Patron with this important Congress 
and desires to assure all those assembled at the Guildhall of 
His Mayjesty’s best wishes for the success of their deliberations 
on questions so vitally affecting the lives of the children of this 
and other countries.” Dr. Vaughan then gave a short address, 
and speeches in reply to the welcome were made by represen- 
tatives of a number of countries, a large proportion of these 
speeches being delivered in excellent English. The String Band 
of H.M. Grenadier Guards supplied music during the intervals. 
On the previous evening, the Mercers’ Company had given a 
reception for the delegates at Mercers’ Hall, and other functions 
held during the week included a dinner at the Criterion Res- 
taurant, a reception at London University, a garden party at 
Hampton Court, and a reception by the British Federation of 
University Women at Crosby Hall. The business meetings were 
held at Haberdashers’ Hall and were opened by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education, who gave an 
address in which he attempted to present some idea of the English 
conception of education and the place of games and other out- 
of-school activities in English schools. ‘‘ Out-of-school activities ”’ 
had been chosen as the principal subject for discussion at the 
Congress, and memoranda on the subject had previously been 
sent in by many of the affiliated associations. A report on these 
was presented by the Rapporteur-General, Mr. T. R. Dawes. 


An animated discussion revealed, as had been expected, diver- 
gencies of opinion and attitude, but it was found possible to 
reconcile them to the extent of agreeing to a series of reso- 
lutions, given below, expressing in general terms appreciation of 
the value of extra-curricular activities as a necessary complement 
to the cultural side of secondary education. Some consideration 
was also given to “ The professional training of the secondary 
teacher,” which is to be the principal subject at next year’s 
Congress, and a questionnaire for preliminary study was approved 
for circulation. Next year’s Congress is to be held at Riga at 
the invitation of the Association of Secondary Teachers of 
Latvia, supported by the Latvian Government. At the meeting 
of the Council, afhliation was granted to the Association of 
Teachers in Denominational Secondary Schools in Holland and 
to the Secondary Section of the National School Association of 
Italy. The latter takes the place of the Italian Association, 
which was formerly affiliated to the Federation but which was 
dissolved in 1926. The place of the late M. Cope on the executive 
committee was filled by the election of Mlle S. Collette, of France. 
RESOLUTIONS ON “* OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ” 

This Congress, being of opinion that: 

(1) The prime object of secondary education is the complete 
development of the personality of the child, that is to say, his 
intellectual, moral and physical training, but it is proper to 
subordinate the out-of-school activities of the pupil to his 
general culture; that 

(2) As leisure, in contrast to work, implies an idea of liberty 
and not of compulsion, opportunity should be given to pupils to 
choose their own particular form of activity. 

(3) Physical exercises in particular can be a most valuable 
help towards such general culture, provided they give those 
who practise them a feeling of social solidarity—without en- 
croaching in the slightest degree upon family ties—together 
with independence of character and self-control, all as the result 
of personal discipline voluntarily undergone; this Congress 
therefore declares that 

(a) The out-of-school activities included under the following 
heads: physical culture and games, drama, music, art, 
manual work, social work, school journeys at home and 
abroad all contribute to a development of the personality 
of the pupil ; 

(b) The educational authorities should assist in developing 
these activities by giving all possible facilities. They 
should encourage the teachers to take an interest in the 
out-of-school activities of the pupils; they should 
appreciate and recognize the work involved. 

(c) The school societies should be as independent as possible, 
while remaining under the guidance of the teacher. 

(d) Pupils should be encouraged to edit and write their school 
magazines, which help in developing literary and artistic 
gifts. 
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Poetry in the Post-Primary School 


By T. W. Sussams, M.A., Saltley Training College, Birmingham 


NCE its general introduction into the curricula of 

schools in the late nineteenth century, the teaching 
of English literature has presented the schoolmaster with 
many problems. For the most part they resolve them- 
selves into problems of selection and problems of treatment. 
During the last twenty years, cheap printing and adven- 
turous publishing have increased rather than diminished 
these difficulties, with the result that many a schoolmaster 
has welcomed the restrictions imposed by examination 
syllabuses as a drastic solution to a problem which he 
found wellnigh insoluble. But the majority of the new 
post-primary schools are not bound by the demands of a 
leaving examination. For the English specialist in these 
schools, a crowded day leaves little opportunity to think 
about the choice and treatment of English. 

In no branch of literature is discrimination more essential 
than in the choice of poetry. An unthinking teacher can 
easily turn his pupils against some of the noblest works in 
the language by introducing them prematurely, simply 
because they happen to have been rendered accessible by 
some enterprising publisher. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury ”’ 
captured the imagination of the reading public and became 
for many a happy introduction to the best of English 
poetry. But, unfortunately, it was introduced into the 
schools of England, not as a store-house into which a lucky 
child could occasionally dip, but as a class textbook for 
class reading. Page by page its contents were laboriously 
spoiled. Since the disastrous success of the ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury,” publishers have made further selections, de- 
signed primarily for use in schools. At a very reasonable 
price a school can be equipped with a set of “ Junior 
Poetry,” “ Narrative Poems,” “ Poems of To-day,” ‘‘ Songs 
of the Road,” or their like. But still the teacher is not 
fulfilling his share in making the poetry lesson as pleasur- 
able and profitable as it might be. The best anthologists 
can only make a selection of poetry for a wide age range, 
and for English boys and girls. But the needs of the boy 
of 11 differ widely from his needs at 13 or 14, while a girl 
of 11 living in Bournemouth will delight in poetry at which 
her coeval cousin in Birmingham refuses to glance. The 
appeal of poetry is individual. The only person who can 
know the individuals in our schools as individuals is the 
class teacher. On his shoulders rests the onus of collecting 
sufficient poems of merit to suit the particular children he 
is teaching here and now. Good publishers have eased his 
task by making a first selection of graded poetry. The 
final choice must be his alone. 

He will be wise to avoid those class-room favourites, 
like the lyrics of Wordsworth, whose alluring simplicity of 
language so frequently conceals ‘‘ thoughts which do often 
lie too deep for tears.” Such thoughts are part and parcel 
of an adult outlook on life to which school children should 
be happily insensible. Nor should the attractive brevity of 
a sonnet or ode tempt a teacher to hazard such close knit 
structures as the majority of Milton’s sonnets, or to sort 
out the sensuous tangle of Keats’s odes. If a poem, what- 
ever its intrinsic merits, involves much paraphrasing and 
explanation on the part of the teacher, before his class 
can fasten on to the central theme of the poem, then that 
poem is an unsuitable choice for the class in question. 
Children also wriggle uncomfortably under the influence 
of poetry which too obviously urges them to moral conduct. 
“ Sweet maidenliness,’’ in these emancipated days of more 
strident virtues, has been relegated to the autograph books. 
Children are very quick to detect the difference between a 
pat on the head and a smack on the back. 

The camaraderie and bustle of school days has strength- 
ened the universal appeal of good narrative poetry. Noyes’ 
Gallant Highwayman has gone cantering through the dusk 
of childhood to join Young Lochinvar, Joris and Dirk, 
quaint John Gilpin and Tam o’ Shanter. A breathless 


story, simple diction and a jingling rhythm are qualities 
which no normal child can resist. His ear is naturally 
attuned to the soft fluting of the Pied Piper, the insistent 
thump of Boots or the brave clamour of Sir Patrick Spens. 
Such poetry needs very little interpellation by the teacher. 
It can be read rapidly and learnt with ease. 

But poetry should be something more than a mere 
tickling of the narrative palate. Its main function is to 
enlarge experience by presenting food for thought which 
will require some mental digestion. Poets have a knack 
of describing the commonplace in a singular fashion. 
They possess the touchstone which transmutes the base 
metal of everyday experiences into the rare gold of poetic 
vision. A cursory glance at their alchemy would result 
in illusion not vision. Their words must be weighed 
singly and as a whole. The text must be read again and 
again, each successive reading consolidating some new 
discovery. Since they deal with the commonplace, the 
poets give us the starting point for class study. We, too, 
must begin with the everyday experiences of children. 
The romance of the sea described in such poems as “ Sea 
Fever ” and “ Cargoes ’’ would make an appeal to all shore 
dwellers. Every city boy has tramped down ‘‘ Lady Street” 
and watched the ‘‘ Two Lamplighters’’ or listened to the 
swift patter of the newsboys’ feet. ‘‘ Ducks’’ and Irish terriers, 
cats and donkeys, wandering fiddlers, gipsies and vaga- 
bonds come within the experience of all children. Here 
then, is a lived experience shared by poet and child. How 
does the poet’s experience differ in quality from that of 
the child ? How can the child be brought to appreciate 
the richer meanings with which a poet’s words are charged: 

A first reading of the poem acquaints us with the 
experience. It is essential that this first reading should be 
as sympathetic and vital as possible. Invariably it should 
be attempted by the class teacher after careful prepara- 
tion. His intonation and stresses will single out significant 
words and phrases, the emotional colour of his voice will 
key the class to the mood of the poem thus presented as an 
artistic whole. Then immediately following the public 
reading by the teacher, there should come a further reading 
by the class. These two readings prepare the way for an 
analysis of the poem. Rarely is this best accomplished by 
ploughing through the poem stanza by stanza. Some 
teaching device which will give unity to the treatment 
should be employed. There are as many such devices as 
there are poems. The choice and discussion of a title knits 
together an analysis of Chesterton’s‘‘ Donkey ’’ or Tennyson's 


“ Eagle.” A search for the reasons why Hodgson applies 
such an extraordinary epithet as “ angry” to prayers 
would sort out the ‘ Bells of Heaven.” A straight- 


forward problem: ‘‘ Here are three ages typified in three 
ships. How do the ages differ ? How do the ships differ ? 
Which age is the most romantic to the poet ? ” will unload 
the treasures of “ Cargoes.” The device exhausted, one 
of the best readers of the class can be called upon to re-read 
the poem, thus reassembling an enriched synthesis. 

There remains one of the most difficult of all tasks; the 
justification of the frequently startling imagery employed 
by poets. You feel its essential rightness, but to be 
articulate and intelligible is often impossible. Sometimes, 
as when a cat is compared to “‘ some old idol of Cathay,” 
definite visualization and a little free association will help. 
Descriptive words can be invited from the class. They 
would probably supply; for the idol, hideous, bright-eyed, 
sinister, motionless, powerful; for the cat, distant, un- 
friendly, quiet, wise. The teacher could add inscrutable 
statuesque. A free association, cats-witches-powers of evil— 
or cats-black cats-luck-charms—would help in this par- 
ticular case, but uncontrolled free association, without a 
definite even though subconscious set by the teacher may 

(Continued on page 602) 
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BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A. 5s. 
In Two Parts: In Three Sections: 
PART |. To 1603. BOOK |. Britain in the Old World (to 1485). 
ae BOOK Il. Britain in the Old World and the New (1485-1714). 
PART Il. Since 1603. BOOK Ill. Britain in the Modern World (since 1714). 
3s. each. 2s. 3d. each. 


This book will appeal to teachers on the grounds of ECONOMY. 

It combines in one volume : 
I. A Textbook of English History with a background of Foreign and Colonial History. 
2. A Source-Book with Exercises on the extracts. 
3. A complete course of exercises. 


VA NY, 


SPECIALLY ANNOTATED FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE WORK 


PROSE OF TO-DAY 


WITH NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
By GUY BOAS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW AGE POETRY BOOK 


Edited by PHILIP SHERLOCK, B.A., 
and A. J. NEWMAN, M.A. 
COMPLETE EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 2s. 6d. 
Best Edition. Net 3s. 6d. 


“ The dainty illustrations are a delightful feature of the book.’’—London Teacher. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ESSAYS and ADDRESSES 


Edited by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A., LL.B. 3s. 6d. 
C. Set for LONDON GENERAL SCHOOLS EXAMINATION. Library Edition. Net 4s. 6d. 


A WORD FREQUENCY erencu course 
LONGMANS’ MODERN METHOD FRENCH 


Vi NY, 
NY 


By J. B. C. GRUNDY, B.A., Ph.D. Book! 2s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts, each Is. 6d. 
By the same Author. NEW WAYS OF TEACHING FRENCH Is. 


‘ One of the most hopeful first French courses that has been published in recent years.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


TALES OF ACTION FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS 


By Professor F. C. ROE, M.A., L.és.L. Gilt Lettering on Back. 


The contents include Adventure Stories, Flying Stories, With Notes and Vo : 
Animal Stories, and Stories of At Home and At School : tes and Vocabulary, 2s 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM "” "epaia ani sister Stoo 


By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc. With Diagrams, 6s. 
A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC LIGHT By R. G. SHACKEL, M.A. 
FOR GIRLS By the same Author. 2s. 6d. 
By C. R. WARDLE-HARPUR, B.A. PARA E ET 
$. 


HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. 5s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF TECHNICAL DRAWING [Ready Sept. 22 
By JOHN McGOUGH 2s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Ltd., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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sometimes rather mar than make poetry. On occasions, a 
poet will force you to visualize. Gibson in ‘‘ The Ice Cart ” 
talks about “ big white bears ” that “ plunged headlong 
down with flourished heels.” Failure to concentrate on 
that last extravagant kick would mean for many the 
waste of the phrase. But the method has its dangers. 
Visualize “ the big lipp’d surprise ” of Thompson's ‘‘ Daisy ”’ 
or the “ bleeding heart of this great city.” In these cases 
it is the felt values that matter. Concrete imagery is an 
obstacle to appreciation. When a poet with richness of 
language paints detail which ordinarily we pass by, or 
when with economy of language he suggests factual com- 
parisons to which we ordinarily are blind, it is fairly safe 
to evoke the aid of imagery. But when with one telling 
phrase he captures a mood, it is safer to trust to the unaided 
magic of his words to set dim echoes ringing in the minds 
of his readers. 

When the discussion of the difficult words and phrases 
is finished, the teacher should make a final reading of the 
poem in order to round off the lesson. The learning of the 
poem may sometimes follow, but it is as well not to make 
every poetry lesson the prelude to repetition. In any case, 
a poem understood is a poem half learned, and if children 
are taught to learn poetry by some psychologically sound 
method, an odd ten minutes, not filched from the time 


table, should sufhce to commit to memory a poem they 
like and desire to remember. 
NotrE.—Among the poems referred to in the text are: 
“The Highwayman,” Alfred Noyes. 
“ Lochinvar,” Sir Walter Scott. 
“ How they brought the good news from Ghent to 
Aix,” Browning. 

“ John Gilpin,” Cowper. 
“Tam o’ Shanter,” Burns. 
“ The Pied Piper,” Browning. 
“ Boots,” Kipling. 
“ Sea Fever,” Masefield. 
“ Cargoes,” Masetield. 
“ Lady Street,” Drinkwater. 
“ The Two Lamplighters,” Moorman. 
“ Fleet Street,” Leslie. 
“ Ducks,” Harvey. 
“ Tim, an Irish Terrier,” Letts. 
‘“ Milk for the Cat,” Monro. 
“ The Fiddler of Dooney,” Yeats. 
“ Songs of Travel,” Stevenson. 
“ The Eagle,” Tennyson. 
“ The Bells of Heaven,” Hodgson. 
“ The Cat,” F. Y. Y. (published in the Observer). 
“ The Ice Cart,” Gibson. 


Correspondence 


THE GRAMMAIRE DE L'ACADÉMIE 


Will you allow me space in the Journal of Education to call 
attention to the reception with which the Grammaire de 
l’Académie is meeting in Paris ? 

Rarely can book ever have been so condemned. Apart from 
matters of opinion blunders simply “ pullulent’’ in the 
Grammaire. Clément Vautel declares in the Journal that he 
has found 759 certain mistakes, and many statements that he 
can not agree with. Léon Daudet makes a mock of the whole 
production, giving reasons for his fault-finding. Of two books 
declaring the Academy’s treatise to be the most ungrammatical 
of grammars, Ferdinand Brunot’s is the best to follow. He 
goes through the book and exposes blunder after blunder. 
Those who are interested in the matter are referred to his 
“Observations sur la Grammaire de l’Académie ” (Librarie 
E. Droz). 

Two or three short remarks may be extracted from his 127 
pages of criticism: “ In certain nouns the masculine noun 
undergoes a change before the mute e of the feminine... 
héros, héroïne ; neveu, nièce.” Brunot suggests that till now 
every one thought that héroine was from a Greek, and nièce 
from a Latin form, quite untroubled by any addition of e. 
“ Tenèbres has no singular.” Brunot says that an Academician 
has made a very pretty use of la tenèbre. An example in the 
Grammaire mentions “‘ la reine feue.” Brunot does not know 
any expression la reine feue. ‘‘ There are no adverbs of ‘ interro- 
gation proprement dits.’ ” Most authorities admit that quand 
at least is one. In one paragraph the derivation of adverbs 
from the feminine of adjectives is mentioned, in another the 
normal type is given as poliment, which is scarcely a good instance. 

Amongst the verbs the example—ressortit de telle cour, 
occurs. Brunot remarks that up till now—ressortit à telle cour 
has been used. Defective verbs are supposed to be given in 
full, but—feru, promouvant, clos, frit, trait, seem condemned. 
There is also a peculiar ‘‘ pronominal voice ” spoken of, which is 
a new voice to most people. It is impossible to give the longer 
discussions which treat of syntactical points. Ifthe few instances 
given above appear trivial, then let the inquirer read Brunot'’s 
book, with his observations placed opposite articles from the 
grammar, and he will wonder how such a work came to be 
printed. 

As the French Press is killing the Grammaire with ridicule, 
perhaps we shall not hear much more about the prodigy. 


G. H. CLARKE. 


Mr. G. H. Clarke’s criticism of the new Grammaire de 
l’Académie Française is only too well justified. Though 300 vears 
overdue, the Grammaire is a scamped and botched piece of work, 
which deserves the scorn poured on it by Prof. Brunot and other 
French scholars. To give one instance not mentioned by 
Mr. Clarke. On page 92 we read: “ Certains adjectifs, comme 
nu, mi, demt, haut, plein, franc, restent invariables quand ils 
précèdent le nom et s’accordent avec le nom quand ils le suivent.” 
Accordingly we should write ma haut constdération, en plein mer, 
Franc-Comté, and franc-tireurs, which, as Euclid would say, is 
absurd. In fact, the author or authors—for the book is noton- 
ously the work of one or two academicians not specially well 
qualified for the task—not content with the usual rule for dem: 
and mu, must needs improve on it by treating exceptions as 
norms. This is typical of their general practice, which is casual 
to a degree. 

It is true that the book has some good points, e.g. (a) it avoids 
the fatuity of attributing the Latin cases to French nouns, as 
our learned Committee on Grammatical Terminology did in 
English ; (b) it points out truly that the er conjugation is “la 
seule conjugaison vivante de nos jours ” (p. 100) ; (c) it employs 
the modern terms Passé simple and Passé composé—based on 
form, which is clear, not on function, which is vague—instead of 
the older confusing nomenclature, Passé défini and Passé indéfint ; 
and (d) it does not follow our sciolists by giving the conditional 
the clumsy and not wholly appropriate name of “ Future in the 
Past,” although, as Mr. Clarke has indicated, it seems uncertain 
whether the conditional is a tense or a mood (pp. 222, 223). But, 
generally speaking, it is conservative and commonplace ; in the 
few cases in which it is progressive, it is so in the wake of previous 
pioneers ; and when, as in the example given, it attempts a little 
pioneering of its own, it falls into a hopeless quagmire. Takıng 
it “ by and large,” as the Americans say, it is a poor affair, 
inferior to several existing: French grammars and not to be com- 
pared to Mr. J. E. Mansion’s “ School Grammar of Modern 
French.”’ 

That 200,000 copies have been sold is no proof that it is a good 
book. Many novels of little value have had similar enormous 
sales; and, had it been issued in the name(s) of the author or 
authors instead of under the aegis of the Academy, it is ques- 
tionable if its sale would have reached 200. 


A. WATSON Bain. 
Winchester. 
(Continued on page 604) 
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G. BELL & SONS 


MATRICULATION TRIGONOMETRY 
by CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 


This new volume provides a concise course, suitable for Matriculation and Certificate candidates. Part I 
covers the syllabus of the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board for ‘‘ additional 
mathematics.” Parts I and II together contain what is needed for O. & C. School Certificate 
(additional mathematics), for London Matriculation (mathematics more advanced), and for corre- 
sponding papers of other examining Boards. 


Complete, 38.; with answers, 38. 6d. Parr I, 28.; with answers, 28. 6d. 


Elementary Mechanics 


by A. BUCKLEY, M.A., 
and C. F. G. MACDERMOTT, M.A. 
Presents the elementary principles, up to 
School Certificate, in a concise manner suitable 


for the average student. A feature is the 
special arrangement of the examples. 


Price 48. 


MODERN FRENCH 


Advanced Algebra 


VOLUME I 
by C. V. DURELL, M.A. 


Mr. Durell’s widely-used New Algebra covers 
the School Certificate course. This new 
volume deals comprehensively with Higher 
Certificate work up to, but exc/uding, scholar- 
ship work. 

Price 48. 


COURSE 


In Four Parts, illustrated. By MARC CEPPI 


The fourth part carries the course up to School Certificate standard. 


“ Well-planned volumes 


. very sensible scheme of work . . . grammatical explanations are given with great clearness 


. excellent illustrations.” —THE A.M.A. 


Part I, 28. Parts II and III, 28. 4d. each. Part IV, 28. 6d. 


The Phonetics of French 


by LILIAS E. ARMSTRONG, M.A. 


A new and authoritative handbook by the 
Senior Lecturer in Phonetics at University 
College, London. Prof. DANIEL Jones con- 
tributes a Foreword. The book should prove 
invaluable to all English students of spoken 


French. Price 58. net 


Silberer: Hans Dampf 


und andere Geschichten 
Edited by D. JENNER, B.A. 


This book is suitable either as a first or second 
reader. The stories concern the adventures 
of a group of Swiss ‘‘ Pfadfinder,” living in a 
post-War world of camping and hiking. 


Price 18. gd. 


MODERN SCHOOL HISTORIES 


2s. 6d. 


Volume I. To 1485. By H. ALLSOPP, B.A. 
Volume II. 1485-1832. By Prof. R. B. MOWAT, M.A. as. gd. 
Volume III. 1832-1931. By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 


28. gd. 


An authoritative but simple and picturesque introduction to British History, designed for pupils 
of eleven to fourteen. Each book provides a year’s work, and every effort has been made to 
concentrate on the most important movements. The books are attractively illustrated. 


YORK HOUSE 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W.C. 2 
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NEW VALUES—AND OLD 


The ** Writer of the Article ” in your June issue criticizing 
my presidential address evidently refuses to accept the explana- 
tions offered in my letter in your July number. After charging 
me with being subtle and adjudging me to be skilful, he tries to 
show that I am illogical. After quoting my letter, he puts his 
own construction upon it and then tries to use that interpretation 
in my condemnation. ‘ To restore the true equilibrium ” does 
mot ‘‘ say, in effect,” that ‘‘ it must be corrected by being now 
sent just as far to the other side.” In this way does he seek to 
entice me from the position established in my address into a 
weaker one of his own choosing, in order that his criticism may 
be justified. 

He writes as though I had declared the older forms of education 
to be valueless and that they must give place absolutely and for 
every body to those forms of education which are broadly classified 
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as technical. This is a position I have never taken up. What I 
have done, and still do, is to contend that cultural development 
is not necessarily and solely attained through the medium of the 
old classical tradition, but that this desirable object can be 
reached also by technical studies in close touch with the everyday 
problems of modern life. Moreover, there is very strong reason 
why some knowledge of the applications of science and econo- 
mics to the functions of modern life should be taught to all. 

I suggest that it is not illogical to emphasize the just claims 
of a type of education which has long been at a discount, and 
which still has many influential antagonists. “To restore the 
true equilibrium ” thus means that every relevant claim shall be 
recognized and that no ancient fanaticism shall be allowed to 
dominate the issue. 

S. H. MOORFIELD, 


President, A.T.T.I. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE death of Prof. Graham Wallas, at the age of 75, has 
removed a well-known figure from the educational world. 
He rendered valuable services to educational administra- 
tion as a member of the London School Board from 1894 to 
1904 and as Chairman of the School Management Committee 
from 1897 to 1904. In 1904, he was elected a member of 
London County Council, was defeated in 1907, but con- 
tinued to serve on the Education Committee until Igto. 
His more recent work as Professor of Public Administration 
at the London School of Economics and as a writer of books 
on political psychology is widely known and appreciated. 

® ® ® 


Mr. C. W. Barrey, Headmaster of the Holt Secondary 
School, has just retired after twenty-five years as headmaster 
and a long service in Liverpool education. He has had a 
wide educational experience in Liverpool—for a period 
Assistant in Method to the Professor at the University, a 
co-opted member of the Lancashire Education Committee, 
and for many years Secretary of Division XII of the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters. The “ School- 
masters’ Directory ” gives the following list of his books : 
“ Steps towards Educational Reform ” (C.U.P., “ Happi- 
ness in the School” (Blackie), “ Joyous Wayfarers ” 
(Birch), “ The Brain and Golf ” (Mills & Boon), “ The 
Professor on the Golf Links” (Birch) (with W. Jenkyn 


Reminiscences of 


Founder and Headmaster for Nearly 


THE MAN PHYSICALLY 


C R —as he liked to be called—was about 5 ft. 11 in. 
° e in height, wiry and overflowing with nervous 
energy though not muscularly very strong. He was a poor 
runner but a great walker, his usual pace being little short 
of five miles an hour. You would see him striding along 
with lesser pedestrians trotting by his side, for he seldom 
moderated his pace to suit others. He had a magnificent 
cranium with the brow of a philosopher, and the face 
tapered through the cheeks of an ascetic to a narrow but 
square-cut chin. The eyes were small and deep set, but 
bright and piercing as gimlets, the nose blunt and like 
Charles Darwin’s, and a tooth-brush, black moustache 
partly concealed what was probably his worst feature. 
The ears were rather large, and deep lines curved from the 
base of the nose nearly to the centre of the chin. 

Riding his pedal bicycle and walking were his chief 
forms of exercise. He had no great physical dexterity 
except, perhaps in the manipulation of test tubes, the 
weighing of ingredients and the measuring of medicines, 
and yet he had very capable hands, strong and delicate. 
His writing, when he used an ordinary pen, was excellent, 
and he wrote well on the blackboard, but he loved a thick 
quill or even a split reed to write with, and then his signa- 


Thomas), “ Letters to a Young Headmaster ’’ (Blackie) 
(Joint Editor with Canon Stevenson), “The Bible for 
Schools ’’ (Dent), ‘‘ Character and Conduct ” (Dent), * The 
Quest of the Golden Fleece and Other Plays from Epic 
Poems ” (Nelson). In the summer of 1930, Mr. Bailey 
visited Philadelphia and discussed details of the ““ Joint 
Committee for the Study of English and American 
Secondary Education ”?” (of which Study he is Secretary 
to the English Committee) with Dr. Herrick and others, 
and was also invited to address teachers in the Univer- 
sities of Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, Oregon, Washington, 
Nebraska, Miami, Indiana, Illinois, Harvard, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan. He found everywhere a 
remarkable enthusiasm for the plan, keenness to under- 
stand the present conditions of English secondary schools 
in relation to the universities, and the general work of 
these schools as compared with American high schools. 
Mr. Bailey is not to give up his connexion with educational 
experiment and inquiry. He is still acting as the Hon. 
Secretary of the Joint Study and hopes to meet from time 
to time American friends. He has accepted the position of 
Chairman of the Adjudicating Board of the newly-formed 
Ranelagh Careers Club, which aims at discovering talents 
of young people and offers a scholarship and valuable prizes 
for competition in the autumn. ONLOOKER. 


Dr. Cecil Reddie, 


Forty Years of Abbotsholme School 


ture on cheques, which he would on no account allow to be 
blotted, would take sometimes as long as three hours to dry. 


THE MAN MENTALLY 


His brain was extraordinarily quick and agile. As a 
boy he won scholarship after scholarship. He was strik- 
ingly original in his ideas and a most attractive and inter- 
esting talker. His organization of his school was most 
careful and minute—many thought too minute—but the 
complex curriculum was wonderfully dovetailed, and every- 
thing ran on greased wheels, partly, no doubt, because 
every one knew there would be a jolly row if they did not. 
Chemistry was his great subject, but he excelled in anything 
to which he turned his mind. He was capable of an immense 
amount of hard mental work and would often be at it from 
seven in the morning until nine at night, with short breaks 
for meals and exercise, after which he would talk to a good 
listener until two or three o'clock in the morning with 
scarcely a pause except to re-light his pipe, which was 
continually going out! His mind was so alert to all that 
was passing that he found it difficult to concentrate, and 
for that very reason would force himself to do so for hours 
on end. He was probably too quick at catching up new 


(Continued on page 608) 
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English 


THE MODERN ENGLISH SERIES : 
28. Readings from Modern Science. Edited by J. W. 
BRANSOM, with Exercises. 2s. 6d. 

Being selections from writings of the most eminent of living scientists. 


THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
Each containing Introduction and Exercises. 
Latest Additions 
18. Great Characters in English Literature. 
Edited by G. R. HAMMOND, B.A. 
20. School Tales and Episodes. | 
Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. 
22. Sea Stories of Adventure. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL ENGLISH 
By F. H. PRITCHARD. Illustrated. 
120 pages. Is. 3d. each. 

Mr. Pritchard’s ‘‘ English Extracts and Exercises Series™” are 
acknowledged throughout the English-speaking world to be in the front 
rank of Composition Textbooks. These two little books provide 
imi material for children of 9-11, and will afford a thorough 
grounding in the elements of Reading and Language study. 


2s. each. 


In Two Books. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Parts I and II 
By R. M. WEIR, M.A., B.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow ; and A. S. ROBERTSON, M.A., Allan Glen’s 
School. Part I, 168 pages, 2s. Part II, 192 pages, 2s. 3d. 


Parts I and II of the new Three-Year Matriculation Course are now 
ready. They are well illustrated and will afford a thorough grounding 
in the elements of the language. Part III is in active preparation. 


GROUNDWORK IN FRENCH. Part I 
The second part of this Course by A. W. GREEN, Sir 
Walter St. John’s School, Battersea, is now ready. With 
Exercises and Vocabulary. 348 pages. 3s. 6d. 


This book, together with Part I, provides all necessary grammar for 
Higher Leaving Certificate Standard. The reading matter and exer- 
cises will form a valuable supplement to the reading matter provided 
in the set book. 


PREMIÈRES LECTURES LITTÉRAIRES 
By J. L. SaLvan and E. F. PARKER. Illustrated. 
With Vocabulary and Notes. 160 pages. 2s. 


This is an elementary anthology of French literature for Middle and 
Upper Forms. The earlier selections beginning with the Chansons de 
Roland are adapted to modern spelling. There are useful historical 
and biographical introductions to each section. 


LA FRANCE 
Son Histoire, Sa Civilisation. By Profs. E. C. HILLS 
and MATHURIN 'DonDo. With more than roo Illustra- 
tions in Half-tone. With exercises. 300 pages. 3s. 


In this volume the emphasis is placed on French history, geography, 
and social conditions, and on the acquisition of a useful vocabulary. 


EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH, 
GERMAN, OR SPANISH 
Selected by E. ALLISON PEERs, University of Liverpool. 
Plain text. 96 pages. Is. 
SPANISH EDITION. With Notes. Is. 9d. 


The French and German editions are in active preparation and Keys 
are being prepared for each. The main feature of this series is that it 
enables one prose book to supply material for all languages. 


NEUES DEUTSCHES LIEDERBUCH 
By B. Q. MorGan, Max GRIEBSCH, and A. R. Hout- 
FELD. With Music. Crown 4to. 170 pages. 6s. 

Includes 139 of the best-known and most popular songs, arranged in 

alphabetical order, with biographical information and a glossary of 
uncommon words. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By F.C. Rose. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. With Grammatical 
Notes and Vocabulary. Key for Teachers only. 5s. 3d. 
net, post free. 
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History 


OUR COUNTRY’S INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
By W. J. CLaAxTon. Very fully illustrated. 272 pages. 
2s. 6d. 
An entirely new and revised edition of this 
been issued, giving an account of this aspect of history from earliest 


times to our own age of mass production. This volume is suitable for 
Middle schoolwork. 


pular book has just 


Harrap’s New Geographical Series 


Edited by Prof. R. N. RupMosE Brown, D.Sc., Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 


People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss, 
B.A., Bingley Training College. 2s. 6d. (Third Im- 
pression.) 
Suitable for Upper Third and Lower Fourth Forms. 

The Nations of Europe. By E. J. G. BRADFORD, M.Sc., 
University Training College, Sheffield. With 17 Maps 
and 55 Illustrations. 232 pages. 2s. 6d. (Second 
Impression.) 


The British Homeland. By E. J. G. Braprorp, M.Sc. 
200 pages. 2s. 3d. 
The Lands of Eastern Peoples. By E. J. G. BRADFORD 
and F. G. Moss. 148 pages. Is. od. 

Suitable for the Fourth Form stage. 


Each book is well provided with Physical and Distributional Maps 
and numerous illustrations. They are written on Regional and Human 
lines, and questions based on Modern Statistics will form a useful 
introduction to the study of Economic Geography. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
By A. M. DELL, M.A. Illustrated. 720 pages. 6s. 

The author’s aim is to present a general survey of World Geography 
for the School Certificate stage, which will be useful not only as a basic 
textbook but as a supplement to oral teaching in conjunction with a 
good atlas. The first chapters deal with the world as a whole, opening 
with an outline of the main voyages of discovery. Mr. Dell then pro- 
ceeds to treat the world on regional lines, and he manages to include 
a number of statistics which will form a useful basis on which to ground 
Higher Geographical studies. He does not hesitate to show how 
political factors have their reactions in the geographical field. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By V. F. Szarson, M.A., Cantab. 256 pages. 3s. 


This book will provide an interesting aid to those who wish to combine 
and co-ordinate the study of Geography, Geology, and Science. 


MAPS AND MAP-WORK 
By J. W. Cameron, M.A., St. Paul’s Street School, 
Aberdeen. With numerous Diagrams. 148 pages. 2s. 


An invaluable aid to the proper understanding of maps, suitable for 
Middle School and O.T.C. work. 


HARRAP’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS 
For Middle Forms. With 48 pages of Physical and Distri- 
butional Maps and 12 pages of Index. Edited by 
Joun BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., with an Introduction 
by Prof. R. N. RupMosE-Brown, D.Sc. Size 10 in. by 
74 in. Quarter cloth, stiff. 2s. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Mathematics 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS 
By DEenHAM LARRETT, M.A., and J. J. WALTON, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams and Half-tone Illustrations. 
264 pages. 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the subject for Middle and Upper Forms. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC (for Middle and Upper 
Forms). 
By ROBERT WALKER, M.A., Jordanhill Training Centre, 
Glasgow. 296 pages. 2s. 9d. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


A new and practical course based upon the methods explained in the 
author’s well-known Essentials of Arithmetic. 


If you are interested in Books on Teaching Method, Psychology, or Intelligence Testing 
send for our Special List, just published, of these Books 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


The aim of this series is to provide books of otanpa d and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self-sufficing, and rendered interesting to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 


BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 


Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie’s 
Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. | Full Prospectus on application. 


Ready in September 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and Medical Tutor, Stowe School. 
Illustrations by C. M. HEATH, Exhibitioner, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. 
Cloth Boards, 6s. net. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. net each. 
A Public School Biology is primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School Certificate examinations, and in 
especial for the new syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board. 
The volume is copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. There are in all 147 figures, which form an integral part of the 
text and each of them has been reproduced with the greatest care to ensure accuracy and clearness. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS BLACKIE’S SMALLER 
Highways and Byways of English Literature. ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., A series of cheap and well-printed selections from the standard works 
Formerly tans Keke of the Perse School, Cambridge. of English authors, edited with Biographical Sketch and Explanatory 


Notes. Each book 32 to 48 pages. 
One hundred and twenty volumes. rod. each. Paper covers, 3d. ; Cloth covers, 6d. each. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester ; Examiner of English in London University. 


The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view, as distinct from 
the merely philological. At the same time the philological side is not neglected. The text of each play is accompanied 
by an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and an Essay upon Metre. The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, 
the literary and critical matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 
The “ Warwick Shakespeare ” holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature. 
It is now universally recognized as the best annotated edition for school use, and is acknowledged to be “‘ infinitely superior 
to any other school edition.” 


Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
Each volume is supplied with (a) a brief Introduction, 
(b) Glossary, and (c) a series of Questions on the Play. 
Limp cloth cover. trod. each. 


As You Like It. King John. The Merchant of Venice. 
Coriolanus., King Lear. A Midsummer Night’s 
Hamlet. King Richard II. Dream. 

Julius Caesar King Richard III. The Tempest. 

King Henry V Macbeth. Twelfth Night. 


THE GOLDEN BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH VERSE 


Arranged by FRANK JONES, B.A., 
King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


In Five Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 


THE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


With Coloured Frontispiece. Strongly bound in limp cloth. 


The plays are edited chiefly from the literary standpoint, 
although philological notes, where such are required, are 
given. With Coloured Frontispiece. Limp cloth cover. 


Is. each. 


BLACKIE’S COMPACT 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


Prepared by RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., 
LED; 


Editor of ‘‘ A New Shakespearean Dictionary.” 
An extremely handy, reliable, and very cheap Dictionary. 
With Appendices. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. net. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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A NEW ENGLISH COURSE A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
In Two Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 


Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham., 


BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., Formerly Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 


and 
HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 
Senior History Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham, In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of “ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Eton College. 
With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Super crown 8vo. 8s.net. Completein One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net; Section I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714; Section III, 1714-1921. 
3e- JOINT BOARD EXAMINATIONS (1933) %@{ 
For the convenience of schools taking the above examinations Warner and Marten’s Groundwork of British History 
has been divided into the four set periods. 


Period I. 55 B.C.-A.D. 1422. 3s. 6d. (Same as Section I.) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period If. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783 to Modern Times. 2s. 6d. 
A BRIEF SURVEY OF LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 


BRITISH HISTORY 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


Late Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, Joint Author of “ The New Edition. 
ry.” 


Groundwork of British Histo 
With 16 full-page Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Synopsis, By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 


and Chronological Table. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


New Edition, with Revisions and Extensions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 9d. 


TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION | A BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


An Outline of Industrial History. Š ee T, i i saa peat 
ew Edition. ith a series o our ustrations o 
sed phy pe S tie Koera ened ae ea historical and educational value, in addition to the 


New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. original line illustrations. 


: . : Part I. From Early Times to 1603. 2s. 6d. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations, and Test Questions for 
Individual Study. Cloth boards. 3s. Part II. From 1603 to the end of the Great War. 


2s. od. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY. 
With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. [Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 
General Editors: DAVID FREW, B.A., and LAURENCE HOGG. 
The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British History, some broad outlines of the European 
History, of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British History 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books. 


BLACKIE’S FRENCH TEXTS 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. This BLACKIE’S COMPLETE FRENCH PLAYS. The 


series contains examples of the work of an array of French writers. series includes examples of all styles, from the classic tragedies of 


: Racine to the sparkling comedies of Labiche. 33 titles. 1s. each. 

k ha bi hical and critical , and lanato 
nates. 100 titles. Od each. Certain volumes are issued with | ÉPISODES MEMORABLES DE L'HISTOIRE DE 
vocabulary. 9d. each. FRANCE. General Editor, Lours A. BARBÉ, B.A., Officier 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. From d'Academie. With Introduction, Biographical Footnotes, and 


Modern French Literature. Printed in large type. With brief N PETITS GON’ i POUR LES ENFANTS 
ern Fren re. nted in large type. ef Notes, TES - With 
Questionnaire, Phrase-List, and Vocabulary. 41 titles. 1s. each. Questionnaire, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 9 titles. 6d. each. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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ideas and discarding for them old ones often thoroughly 
sound. ` 
THE MAN SPIRITUALLY 


Dr. Reddie was first and foremost an idealist. He did 
not set himself to the making of money. His aim was to 
spend himself and his powers in an attempt (most successful 
at Abbotsholme) to ameliorate the life of the adolescent 
boy—to show him how most naturally and rationally to 
care for and develop his body, mind and spirit. He loved 
boys, and most boys were strongly attracted to him, for 
he had a power almost hypnotic. His talks in masters’ 


and prefects’ meetings combined profound philosophy 
with practical good sense. He never married, but gave 
himself entirely to the school—the child he had created. 
He was very religious though entirely unorthodox. His 
chapel services were most moving and inspiring. His 
nature was artistic, though in the arts he did not excel. 
As doctor and nurse he was very sound—no boy ever died 
at Abbotsholme. His heroes were Ruskin, Carlyle, William 


Blake, Edward Maitland, Cromwell, Nelson, Tolstoi, 
Edward Carpenter. 
He hated hard and he loved hard. A. J. H. H. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the August Competition is ‘ Fidelis,” 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Katty Ann.” 


The winner of the July Competition was Mr. John Russell, 
31a High Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


We classify the thirty-six versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Fidelis, Katty Ann, Beetle, Gine, Cadwal, Woodlea, 
Double E, Cathbar, Nedgus, Chardonne, Als ob, 
Atossa, A. K. M., Cairnmount, A. W., Conatrix, 
R. A. D., Paddy, Lampeter. 


Class II.—J. E. M., Trina, Woodcock, Sorbier, Nochmals, 
Lucifer, Job, Festina Lente. 


Class III.—Dane, Lizard, Onyx, Scarab, Old Trident, Bumble- 
bee, L. E. C. M., August, Courageous. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘“‘ DIE GOLDENE HOCHZEIT,” BY LOUISE VON 
François. (Insel-Verlag, Leipzig.) 


Erst eine Stunde vor der Trauung kam die alte Dame zur Ruhe, 
und bald darauf trat sie aus ihrem Zimmer in dem kostbaren 
Anzuge, den sie sich vor etlichen Jahren hatte anfertigen lassen, 
als Ihre Majestät die Königin unserer Stadt und Kathedrale 
Hochdero Besuch in Aussicht gestellt hatten. Ihre Majestät 
haben bis dato diese Verheissung nicht zu erfüllen geruht, aber 
wie gut war es doch, dass der festliche Anzug fix und fertig lag ! 

Der schwere schwarze Seidenmoiré floss in einer Schleppe an 
der stattlichen Gestalt hinab; über dem dunkeln Haare breitete 
sich das feinste Spitzengewebe ; am Halse, und fast bis zum 
Gürtel neiderhangend, prangte das unschatzbare Erbteil der 
‘reichen, seligen Frau Mutter, eine morgenlandische, mattweisse 
Perienschnur; über dem Herzen aber ruhte das Ordenskreuz, 
das der Dame fiir bewiesene vaterlandische Tugenden während der 
Kriegsdrangsale verliehen worden war. Wie siein diesem Staate, 
mit majestatischen Schritten an mir voriiberrauschte, erschien sie 
mir erst recht als das “ Domfraulein,”’ ich erhob und verbeugte 
mich in ehrfurchtsvoller Bewunderung. Sie aber nickte mir 
lachelnd zu, als ob sie an sich selber ein Gefallen triige. In 
meinem Leben hatte ich die grosse Deborah nicht in so guter 
Laune gesehen. 

“Es ist Zeit, Renatus!” sagte sie, bei ihrem Bruder eintretend. 

“Ich bin bereit, Deborah! ’’ antwortete er, indem er sich 
ohne Säumen von seinem Pulte erhob. 

Sie half ihm den langen, seidenen Talar anlegen; sie heftete 
die feinen Baffchen an seinen Hals und an seine Brust den 
Ordenstern. j 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 


Not till an hour before the wedding was the old lady able to 
rest, and soon after she appeared from her room in the handsome 
dress that she had had made some years before, when Her 
Majesty the Queen had intended to pay a gracious visit to our 
town and cathedral. Up till now Her Gracious Majesty has not 
deigned to carry out this intention, but how fortunate it was to 
have the gala dress there all ready to wear ! 

The heavy black silk moiré hung in a long flowing train down 
her stately figure ; over her dark hair was a cap of finest lace ; 
round her neck, hanging down almost to her waist, was displayed 
the priceless treasure bequeathed to her by her rich mother, a 
necklace of pale oriental pearls; on her bosom lay the Cross 
bestowed on her for patriotic services rendered during the dark 
days of the War. As she swept past me with majestic steps, she 
seemed more than ever the “ Cathedral Lady ” and I rose and 
bowed in respectful admiration. And she nodded to me with a 
smile, as: though she, too, was pleased with her own appearance. 
I had never in all my days seen the great Deborah in such a good 
humour. 


“It is time, René!’ she said, going into her brother’s room. 

“I am ready, Deborah,” he answered, getting up promptly 
from his desk. 

She helped him into his long silk gown, fastened the fine linen 
bands round his neck and the Star of his Order on his breast. 


This straightforward and easy piece of prose has been 
very well rendered by the whole of Class I, no competitor 
having more than one and a half faults or three halves. 
Class II are not far behind, ranging from two to four 
faults. 

The prizewinner and proxime accessit might have im- 
proved their versions in one small matter, able to rest for 
zur Ruhe kommen, “ Katty Ann ” says pause. We prefer 
“ Beetle’s ” recovered her calm and ‘‘ Woodlea’s ” calmed 
down. Many other competitors also got this right and are 
hereby commended, but we mention these two as the first. 

We enumerate rapidly the chief slips: ‘ Beetle ” and 
others are rather clumsy over nicht zu erfüllen geruht—has 
up to now not been pleased, &c. Has not deigned to fulfil 
pleases us best. ‘‘ Gine” makes the Queen seem worse 
than she is, and says she has not troubled. But his passage 
is very good; indeed, as far down as, and including 
“ Cathbar,’’ every version nearly won. ‘‘ Woodlea’s ” one 
error was for the first time for erst recht. “ Double E,” in 
a distinguished piece of English prose, says the black silk 
flowed round the stately figure, which is barely a mistake, but 
further on he makes her fasten only one fine lawn band 
at René’s throat. Badffchen are the two little Geneva bands. 
We liked “ Cadwal’s ” every inch the canoness, but not the 
use of the word inheritance instead of heirloom. After lines 
and lines of excellent translation ‘‘ Nedgus ” grew careless 
and made Deborah join her brother for bet ihrem Bruder 
erntretend. ‘‘ Atossa ” leads a few competitors who say 
the black silk was moulded to the stately figure. 

We were disappointed that “ A. K. M.” did not examine 
her version more critically ; this piece of fine writing is so 
exactly suited to “ A. K. M’s”’ own distinctive style that 
she could easily have been the winner. We confess to having 
thought of her when we set it. The two tiny blemishes in 
her excellent version are stepping towards her brother and 
fastening on only one white band. 

Two competitors, who shall be nameless, were so lazy 
as to leave Domfraulein untranslated, and two others ren- 
dered unserer Stadt und Kathedrale as Genitive instead of 
Dative, thus, the Queen of our town ... Others used Her 
Majesty and Her Royal Highness as if they were inter- 
changeable. 

Two of our valued friends, “ Dane ” and “ Old Trident,” 
have evidently gone on holiday without their dictionaries, 
and sent valiant attempts that were most surprising in parts. 
We ask “ Old Trident ” to forgive us for sharing with our 
readers the delighted laugh we had at his ingenuity. The 
keyword, verliehen, in the sentence about the order with 
which Deborah had been invested, was misunderstood by 
“ Old Trident,” and he produced: On her heart reposed a 
cross, which the good lady, from her well-known patriotic 
devotion, had, during the depression of the War, been com- 
pelled to pawn. 

Continued on page 610 
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With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 


Come to FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


Any book on any subject. New or second-hand. 


All orders and inquiries dealt with quickly and 
efficiently. 


Catalogues free on mentioning interests. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone : GERRARD 5660 (7 lines) 


SEPTEMBER SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, September 2 to 11. Thoroughly 
cal school. Every branch of acting and of play production taught 
y professional stage producers. Modern, eighteenth century, and 
Shakespearean plays for Schools and Community pg rehearsed and 
oduced. Lectures by famous dramatists. Evening Theatre visits to 
t London productions. Costume, scenery, lighting demonstrations in 
actual Theatre. Public performances at close of Course. Reduced fees 
to balance economy cuts, two guineas inclusive. 
FORTNIGHTLY SUNDAY COURSE OF 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION AT EVERYMAN THEATRE 
Opening session of Plays and Demonstrations Sunday,October 9, 
at 3 p.m., open free to all. Thoroughly practical Course as above, 
continuing fortnightly on Sunday afternoons and evenings until 
December 4, with visits to best London productions and back of stage 
organization each alternate Saturday. Inclusive fee for Course, two 
guineas. Acting parts guaranteed every member. 
FOR THOSE PRODUCING PLAYS 
Many thousands of beautiful stage costumes, all 


iods and sizes, 
available on loan, also stage curtains, scenery, properties. Free advisory 


bureau conceming choice of play and production. Dramatic Library. 
Plays lent. For full particulars of Course and Facilities apply Citizen 
House, Bath, enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
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seee DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odourlese, or Poworful Germicidal 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
DURING the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 

DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 

ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


“ Florigene ’—The original Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, &c., aids the prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages aro NOT attained by Sweeping-Powdors 
or any othor method. 


THE “DDUST-ALLAYER  ©o. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


ESSEIST TITTIES TTTS TTITO ITTI TITT 


E a n n a a ia a ia i a l a a i A a i l l a a a a d 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life” 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. [It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
Free invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
= CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
London, W. 1 
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Our young friends in Class III must not lose heart. They 
-are pitting their wits against formidable competition, and 
not doing it at all badly either. But a new reader, 
“ Courageous,” is urged to examine his English critically ; 


why use an ugly expression like hung down to her middle 


for Gürtel ? 

Below we quote a beautiful piece of nervous English prose 
by “ Als ob ” ; this is how a version should flow, but, alas ! 
“ Als ob ” is generally more occupied with his English than 
with accurate meaning. He will see for himself the three 
tiny inaccuracies : 


It was not until an hour before the wedding that the old lady 
took some rest; and she emerged from her room shortly after, 
wearing the sumptuous toilette she had ordered for herself some 
years previously, when Her Majesty the Queen had intimated 
her intention of paying a state visit to our town and cathedral. 
Her Majesty had not as yet fulfilled this gracious promise, but 

. how fortunate it was that the festal raiment should be lying there 
waiting and ready to put on! 

The heavy black moiré hung in trailing folds from the stately 
figure ; lace fine as gossamer lay over the dark hair ; on her neck, 
and falling almost to her waist, glimmered a string of misty 
oriental pearls, a priceless inheritance from her mother, who had 
owned great wealth ; but over her heart lay the Cross of the Order, 
the Cross conferred on the lady in recognition of the patriotic 
virtues she had displayed during the storm and stress of war. 
As in rustling splendour she passed me with stately tread, I saw 
in her for the first time the real ‘‘ Lady of the Cathedral.” I 
rose and bowed with respectful admiration. But she nodded to 
me with a smile, as if pleasantly self-conscious. Never in my 
life had I seen the great Deborah in such good humour. 

“It is time, Renatus ! ” she said, as she entered her brother’s 
room. 

E Cam ready, Deborah! ’’ he replied, rising at once from his 
esk. 

She helped him to put on the long silken robe of state; she 
fastened the narrow bands round his neck and the Star of the 
Order on his breast. 

“ Als ob.” 


We thank many friends for kind wishes for our holiday. 
“ A. W’s ” request will be considered, but a similar contest 
some time ago was a frost. 

We send our sympathy to “ Cathbar ” and admire his 
courage in doing so good a version under such a handicap. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the following lines 
from a poem by Paul Géraldy : 


ETE 
Tout le bonheur du monde est au fond du jardin. 
On voudrait n'en rien perdre et l'on tourne la tête. 
On tàche en vain de le mesurer. On répète 
comme pour en jouir d'avantage : *‘ Il fait beau... 
et puis on le répète encore. On dit des mots, 
de pauvres mots insuffisants et misérables. 
On se trouve un coeur humble et des regards étroits. 
-On sent qu'un tel bonheur est trop considérable 
pour le pouvoir gotter tout entier à la fois. 
On a la tête libre et les membres pleins d'aise. 
On a laissé, comme en un bain charmant et doux, 
les corps béats se délier au fond des chaises. 
On écoute ... Il y a du silence partout .. . 
Mais un silence heureux, peuplé, vivant, immense, 
plein d'un frémissement d'arbres et de rameaux, 
car les sons éternels sont encore des silences 
et rien ne se tait mieux qu’un bruit de feuille ou d'eau. 


? 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 637, must reach 
the office by the first post on October 1, 1932, addressed 
‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


- Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in pooks to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 Is. and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
school, the selection at this stage being made by the form- 
masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a I in. margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, $ in.) between the 
lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 
They must be certified by the head of the school as being 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘‘ Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

Essays for this competition are due on October 6, 1932. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate's full name in block letters : 

. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 


“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


A GW WN 


LoNGMAN’S LITERARY News for August, containing announce- 
ments of forthcoming books, includes two attractive titles: 
“ Scotty : the Adventures of a Highland Fox,” by Miss Frances 
Pitt, and ‘‘ The Animals came to drink,” by Cherry Kearton, the 
latter being illustrated, as usual, by the author’s own photo- 
graphs of jungle life. A cheap edition of ‘‘ The Island of Pen- 
guins,” by the same author, is also announced. 

= # & 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, Ltp., are well known as publishers 
of books for boys, girls, and children, and also of dictionaries and 
reference works—a curious association. The New List for 1932-33 
recently issued contains many examples from both categories, 
and in addition there is a section including a selection of severely 
technical if small books on such subjects as practical microscopy, 
colour photography, scientific method, and relativity. 

= = = 


We notice in the Trade List issued by MrEssrs. KEGAN Pavl 
an addition to the A B C series entitled “ The A B C of Chemis- 
try,” by Mr. J. G. Crowther, who is well known as a writer of 
popular science. Six books on “ Basic English ’’—a system of 
850 English words which is being put forward as an international 
or auxiliary language—are also announced. 
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MATHEMATICS 


General Editor: P. C. UNWIN (Clifton College) 


ELEMENTARY 


ALGEBRA 


FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. C. FAWDRY, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Clifton College), 
and H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. 
(Clifton College). 


Part I. Without Answers, 3/-. With 
Answers, 3/6 


Part II. Without Answers, 3/- 
With Answers, 3/6 


In one volume, complete : 
Without Answers, 5/6 
With Answers, 6/6 


Special stress has been laid upon those 
parts of the subject which usually cause 
errors—such as the manipulation of brackets, 
the treatment of fractions preceded by a 
negative sign, and the order of operations. 
Revision sets of examples on such matters 
are provided. 

Part II includes Gradients, Maxima and 
Minima, Permutations and Combinations, 
Series, Theory of Quadratics, Determinants, 
together with a large and varied collection of 
graded Miscellaneous Examples. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
“This is an excellent introduction to the 
subject.” —A.M.A. 
“The get-up of the book is in every way 
attractive.”—Mathematical Gazette. 


STAGE “A” GEOMETRY 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 
Containing 


159 figures in the text and 
358 exercises. 


With or Without Answers. 2/- 


The usual ground up to Pythagoras and the first 
elementary ideas of the circle is covered, but there are 
also sections on mensuration, loci, symmetry, and 
similarity. Both the diagrams and the text reflect out- 
of-school activities. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
“ This is a delightful little book with which to introduce 
the study of Geometry.”—The Journal of Education. 
“ The first or experimental stage in Geometry is here 
treated very fully and inan attractive manner.” — Prepara- 
tory Schools Review. 


DEDUCTIVE GEOMETRY 
STAGES B and C 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 
Containing 350 figures in the text and 
950 exercises. 
Teachers’ Edition, 7/6. Pupils’ Edition, 4/6 


Distinctive Features : 

Rigid logical sequence in approximate agreement with 
the Cambridge Syllabus. Exercises graded in difficulty. 
Subject matter divided into groups and chapters. Three 
sets of exercises to each chapter in addition to easy exercises 
tn the text itself. Concise and clearly written proofs which 
can be used as models for reproduction. Clear type and 
telling figures. School Certificate standard, including solids. 


A NEW 


TRIGONOMETRY 


Vol. I-NUMERICAL 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A. 
(Bradford Grammar School), 


and H. F. NEWTON, M.A. 
(Bradford Grammar School). 


Without Answers, 2/9 
With Answers, 3/- 
Part I. With or without Answers, 1/9 
Part II. With or without Answers,2/- 


The authors have in this book eliminated 
unnecessary initial difficulties ; for example, 
‘‘circular measure ” is not introduced, for 
there is no need for it in simple mensuration 
questions. 


A knowledge of logarithms has been 
taken for granted, and the explanation of 
the use of tables has been left to the teacher. 

Part I deals only with angles from 0° to 
180°; it will be found sufficient for general 
school certificate class use. Part II completes 
the syllabus for school certificate and for 
matriculation trigonometry. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 
“This clear and well-arranged volume. 
. « . Teachers of the subject will find it well 
worthy of examination.’ —A.M.A. 
“o... Excellently constructed and the 
subject matter lucidly explained." — London 
Teacher. 


a 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 


AN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities to well-educated boys of securing an efficient 
Apprenticeship training and of embarking on an interesting career with many possibilities of 


advancement. 


The training is in the hands of a well-qualified and competent staff of technical 


officers and instructors, and apprentices continue their general education throughout the apprentice- 


ship period under a staff of university graduates. 


t 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


(a) The main trades for aircraft apprentices are 
rigger (metal), fitter (aero-engine), wireless operator 

echanic. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years, and entry is normally by 
competitive examination—the subjects being English 
and General Knowledge, Mathematics and Science. 
Two examinations are held every half-year, viz.: 


Open Competition—conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission at certain fixed centres. 
(Information regarding the dates, &c., of the Open 
Competitions may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W. 1.) 


Limited Competition—conducted by the Air 
_Ministry at local centres all over the country for 
candidates specially nominated by Local Education 
Authorities and other approved bodies. (Date of 
next examination, November 1, 1932; closing date 
for the receipt of nominations, October 4, 1932.) 


NOTE: Nominated candidates in possession of an 
approved first School Certificate who have obtained 
“ credits ” in Mathematics and a Science subject may 
be accepted without further educational examination. 


free of cost, and receive pay. 


Ae Special regulations exist in regard to the sons 
those who are or have been officers or senior 
X. C.Os in His Majesty’s Forces. 


(c) At the end of the apprenticeship period (three 
years) a few apprentices of special promise proceed 
to the Royal Air Force College for training as 
Commissioned Officers. 


(d) For others, opportunities arise later to qualify 
in flying and become airman pilots. From amongst 
airman pilots a certain number with very exceptional 
qualifications are periodically selected for com- 
missioned rank. 


(e) The remainder have opportunities of advance- 
ment to the highest non-commissioned rank. 


(f) Approximately 250 aircraft a appr ee will be 
required for entry into the Service in January, 1933. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks are trained 
as general duties clerks, but a small number specialize 
in pay accounting and store accounting. 30 appren- 
tice clerks are required quarterly in October, January, 
April, and July. Candidates must be between the 
ages of 154 and 17 years, and may enter either by: 


All apprentices are housed, fed and clothed 


Direct Entry (by interview without examination)» 
if in possession of an approved first School Certifi- 
cate. Candidates will be entered by this method 
quarterly, in October, January, April, and July. 


Or, Open Competition, on successfully passing 
an examination in English and General Knowledge 
and in Mathematics, conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission at fixed centres. (Information regarding 
the dates, &c., of the Open Competitions may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 1.) 


(b) The course of training, though mainly con- 
cerned with Service requirements, is drawn up on 
liberal lines, and includes instruction in shorthand, 
typewriting, and general office work and procedure. 
Throughout the apprenticeship period of two years 
apprentice clerks attend school to continue their 
general education. 


(c) After passing out, upon the completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have opportunities of 
advancement to the highest non-commissioned ranks, 
and paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft 
apprentices’ prospects of selection for airman pilots 
(and in exceptional cases for commissioned rank), 
applies equally to apprentice clerks, 


Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices) and A.M. Pamphlet 9 (Apprentice Clerks), which may 
_ _ be had on application to the SECRETARY, Air Ministry (A.E.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


. 
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University Correspondence College 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1887. 


Foundet: WirLraĮm Bricos, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., B.Com., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by University Correspondence College Students at some London University Examinations 
during the seven years 1925-1931. 


Matrioulation Intermediate Bacheior of Arts Bachelor of Soienoce 
3,113 1,618 1,017 107 
U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed U.C.C. Students Passed 


the Ordinary Matriculation. | Intermediate Arts and Science, | Gaining 772 Places in Honours. | Gaining 284 Places in Honours. 


Extracts from Published Articles 
by Graduates in First Ciass Honours at London University 


“ After joining University Correspondence College one feels ** Intending students need have no fears whatever in en- 
that one’s energies are being directed in the best possible way, rolling themselves as students of U.C.C. They will meet with 
and that no time is being spent on unn work. The nothing but courtesy and aaan they will be educated 
questions set in the tests are typical of those likely to be set and not crammed; and they be given the best le 
in the examination, and the receiving of lesson Ai at chance of helping cee 


definite intervals is a great incentive to regular stu 
“ It is very difficult—almost impossible—for the av 
“ My success is, I am convinced, attributable to the human being who has other things to think of besides study 
excellently thought-out course of lessons provided by the to be really methodical without guidance from an experi 
College and to the thoroughness with which all test papers hand; and this guidance is just what University Corre- 


were corrected by the Tutors." spondence College supplies.” 


FREE GUIDES 
TO 


MATRICULATION, INTERMEDIATE ARTS, INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE, B.A., B.Sc. 


Any one of these guides, or a Special Prospectus for Eoonomics, Engineering, Laws, or Self-Education Courses, 
may be obtained post free on application to the REGISTRAR, 


University Correspondence College, 14 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
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M‘Douégall’s Books 


Introductory Practical English. 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A companion volume to the two 
following books, but for younger classes. For Forms 1, 2, 3. 
104 pages. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Practical English. By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., 


Ph.D. A delightful and stimulating book of Exercises on every 
branch of the subject. Cloth Boards, rs. gd. 


Advanced Practical English. sy 


C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. A continuation of the Exercises so 
eminently successful in “ Practical English.” Cloth Boards, 2s. 


Practical Grammar. wy c. F. ALLAN, 


M.A., Ph.D. A book with a freshness of outlook on the subject that 
creates an absorbing interest in the most vital subject of the curri- 
culum. Cloth Boards, 28.6d. In Two Parts, Limp Cloth. Each rs. 6d. 


A Modern School Geometry. syy.. 


FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., and A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Follows 

the new sequence ; the first two parts cover a three years’ course ; 

Part 3 completes Plane Geometry ; Part 4 is Solid Geometry. 

Part 1—18. 9d.; Part 2—2s.; Combined 1-2—3s. 6d. 

Part 3—28.; Part 4—26.; Combined 1-2-3—4s. 6d. ; Combined 
1-2-3-4—6s. 


An Etymological and Biographical 


Dictionary. The ideal Dictionary for students. Biographies 


of Great Writers, Artiste, Scientists, &c., make this a valuable 
reference book. All the new words. Aids to Pronunciation. Full 
Cloth Boards, 320 pages. 18. 6d. 


MARCH OF HISTORY 


The Splendid New Series which identifies itself with the most 
Modern Ideas on Historical Teaching—the Human Interest—the 
Lives of the People. 


From the Beginnings to the End of 


the Middle Ages. By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, 


Honours School of History, Manchester ; Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 
26. 4d. 


The Middle Ages to the End of 


the 17th Century. By F.T.FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and 
C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. Cloth Boards, 28. 6d. 


The End of the 17th Century to 


the Early 19th Century, 1689-1832. By W.H. 
McHAFFIE, M.A., Hons. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. 256 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 28. gd. ‘ 


The Early 19th Century to the 


Present Day, 1832-1929 (with Retrospect 


I7 60-18 32). By A. BIRNIE, M.A., Lecturer in Economic 
History, Edinburgh University. 262 pages. Cloth Boards, 3s. 


From Earliest Times to Present 


Day. By G.S. MAXTON, M.A., and E. H. DANCE, M.A., 


Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 336 pages. 
Cloth Boards, 38. 3d. 


M°cDougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only om this understanding. 

PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [$ page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 16560 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, 07 to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME, at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders musi 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of ‘next Issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. ; 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcare Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Science in Senior Schools 


To compare what is being written about science 
teaching in schools now with what was being written 
twenty-five years ago is illuminating. The new Board 
of Education Pamphlet No. 89 may be taken as summing 
up all that the Board’s representatives found to be 
worth while in their recent exploration of existing 
senior and central schools. That science is measurement, 
so confidently asserted in 1908, was successively qualified 
in 1918, 1923, and 1927, and to-day has disappeared, 
together with the word heuristic. Science is now an 
inevitable subject for schools, because knowledge of 
scientific facts and principles is necessary for rational 
living, for health, for understanding of the multitude 
of inventions and labour-saving devices upon which the 
modern world depends, and for adding to the interest one 
may feel in the external world and even in the riddle of 
the universe. Qualitative experiments are believed to 
be just as important and just as much a part of real 
science as quantitative ones. 

In discussing the curriculum, the pamphlet claims that 
the essentials are physics and biology, and shows where 
the emphasis ought to be laid. The science course in 
the new senior schools must be something which is 
complete in itself and not organized as part of a course 
which will be completed later. For this reason, it must 
apply itself directly to the explanation of everyday 
phenomena and the appliances in use in the home, work- 
shop, or in travelling. Machines must be studied as 
mechanisms and not as illustrating obscure principles of 
dynamics ; electricity must be studied as a source of 
light, heat, and power ; light and sound to enable the 
pupils to have a rational insight into colour, the camera, 
the cinema, and the gramophone. These recom- 
mendations are sound common sense. Most practising 
teachers will agree with the excisions recommended in 
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-the “ properties of matter ” section, and with the points 
emphasized in the other branches of physics, though the 
authors seem to have an unwarranted prejudice against 
curved mirrors (are none of them motorists ?). They 
are rather severe on chemistry, but have evidently 
chemistry of the School Certificate type in their minds. 
It is quite possible to give scientific accounts of household 
reactions, consistent and logical, without formalism. 
Chemistry can be taught as the study of the regrouping 
of units called atoms and molecules, and of the conditions 
which bring about this regrouping, without any of the 
obscurantism which usually separates chemistry from 
ordinary life in the mind of a child. There are now 
several books of the Home Science for Girls type which 
are essays in this direction. 


The suggestions on biology teaching are so good that 
it is only necessary to add that reproduction in, say, 
hydra, worms, frogs, butterflies, and perhaps birds 
might well be added to that of plants, if the training is 
to develop the practice of ‘“ thinking biologically,” 
towards which we are being led by such a body, for 
example, as the British Social Hygiene Council. 

The chapters on science rooms and furniture may well 
be taken as authoritative by those concerned with the 
conversion of existing buildings or the provision of new. 
The emissaries of the Board have shown their genius, as 
the schoolboy defined it, by their infinite capacity for 
picking brains. The notes on size of rooms, walls, 
necessity and description of both demonstration and 
pupils’ benches, facilities for wood and metal working, 
sinks, shelves, cupboards, and cases, consolidate and add 
the official blessing to practices and plans which have 
developed in all the most enlightened schools during the 
past ten years. In the chapter on apparatus and equip- 
ment, heavy guns are brought up to demolish the large 
number of students’ balances and specific gravity bottles 
still found in many schools; but it must be remembered 
that the schools which installed such things were the 
most progressive of their day, and did so under recom- 
mendations which they might well be excused for con- 
sidering as authoritative—as a perusal of any of the 
British Association Reports from 1908 to 1914 will show. 
The different spirit the present pamphlet shows is due 
to the fact that its ideas have come from well-qualified 
experts in the schools, rather than from the professorial 
chair. The suggestions for general physical equipment 
are good, and in electricity the authors do not hesitate 
to recommend relatively expensive instruments where 
they feel that only these will meet the case. Mention 
might have been made of the usefulness of flash-lamp 
batteries as sources of small currents. 

Especially important is the demand that biology shall 
be universally taught. This ideal cannot yet be realized 
owing to the insufficiency of qualified teachers. It is a 
reflection on the acumen of the Board, that biology was 
not made compulsory in training colleges so far back 
as 1918 when the Committee on Natural Science in 
Education reported. Having done nothing for many 
years past to ensure that teachers have biological train- 
ing, it now expresses dismay that the pupils are not being 
taught biology! Let us hope that the issue of this 
booklet will do much to remedy this defect. This brings 
us to the most important point—the training of the 
teacher for the new aspects of science teaching. In the 
future, the secondary schools and training colleges will 
have to include biology in their curriculum, and the latter 
will have to provide instruction in the art of demon- 


stration and in laboratory technique, as well as in the 
selection and criticism of classbooks and textbooks. But 
what can be done for the teacher already at work ? Two 
things are mentioned ; short courses organized by the 
local authority and attendance at existing classes in the 
local university or technical college. This latter sug- 
gestion might have been very much amplified. If 
teachers are to attack the problem of science teaching 
from an entirely new angle it is obviously the duty of 
the authority under which they are working to provide 
them with the facilities for acquiring their new technique. 
This can only be done by making the link between the 
local university or technical college and the teacher 
much closer than it is at present. Special courses should 
be provided, not necessarily on evenings or Saturday 
mornings, and arrangements made for the attendance 
of the teachers. Cannot it be an accepted principle that 
teachers of science should be brought into contact with 
the best scientific minds of their own particular area ? 
Only thus will they get a vision of science as that which 
gives a real meaning to life. 

It is disappointing to find practically no mention of 
the history of science. Has science no heroes to inspire 
these young minds ? And why is the official mind now 
so afraid of the words “ scientific method’? If “ the 
unique contribution of science is its use of the method 
of observation and experiment,” surely this is the 
method which must be used in schools, whether in the 
form of individual or group work or as demonstration. 
“ Scientific method should not be preached in the 
abstract,” say the authors. But what teacher of such 
young pupils ever did so preach? To make the new 
science teaching succeed, however, he must be full of 
burning enthusiasm not only for the achievements of 
science but also for the spirit of science and for the 
unique methods of science. One is left wondering 
whether this pamphlet, indispensable to the teacher 
though it is as a summary of policy and practice, can be 
the live coal which shall kindle that fire. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES.—The usual 
book on history, be it textbook or reference tome, generally 
deals with broad movements and selected personalities. For the 
life of the people themselves we must go back to contemporary 
records, diaries, and so on, which are all too few in number. We 
must be grateful, therefore, for the publication in the Royal 
Agricultural College Students’ Gazette, Cirencester (Vol. 19, Part I) 
of an article on the life and diary of Thomas Hendle, Esquire, 
1503-1591, by an old student of the College who is one of Hendle’s 
descendants. Thomas Hendle lived near Otham, a little village 
about three miles from Maidstone, in Kent, and was evidently 
a prosperous country gentleman of the times, who was shrewd 
enough, and wealthy enough, to tide over the difficult vears 
between the death of Henry VIII and the accession of Elizabeth. 
He left a careful record in diary form of his business and family 
affairs and this diary has been faithfully preserved. Parts of it 
were transcribed and a précis made in 1845, from which the 
extracts in the article before us are taken. The diary opens in 
1529 and contains many interesting entries referring to the price 
of land, terms of sales, inventories of plate and household goods. 
&c. It is tempting to quote from them, but for the benefit of the 
general reader we confine ourselves to one item: “ Memo: 
Delivered Peter Hendle my son [aged thirteen years] to 
Mr. Clyfton Schoolmaster of Rye, the Saturday after 7th day 
of January, the 3rd year of King Edward VI, and I must pay 
for his board 20 pence a week, and also 20 shillings a year for his 
teaching, and then I delivered to Mr.. Clyfton 20 shillings.” 
Payment in advance! While the journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College is to be congratulated on securing such an article, 
it is a thousand pities that it was not published in a less 
‘‘ domestic ” periodical, where it would attract the attention of 
scholars competent to handle the diary as it deserves. 
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Occasional Notes 


A a time like the present, it is only natural that any 
pronouncement made by the President of the Board 
of Education should receive anxious scrutiny. Two 
Gh raina speeches made by Lord Irwin have 
Speeches : therefore been widely noticed. In the 
first, at a Conservative demonstration 
held at Thirsk, he said it was quite true the Country 
would have to pursue a course of economy. It might 
be there would have to be economies in education ; if 
there were, he supposed it would have to be his 
endeavour to see that the machine of education upon 
which, after all, we depended for building up our future 
citizenship was not impaired in the process. In the 
second, at the City of London Vacation Course, he 
said: “ I shall have to look around, and go on looking 
around, to see what means there are of making the 
money available for education go further. If we work 
together, as I hope we may, it is not impossible to do a 
great deal in that direction without allowing short- 
sighted people to inflict serious or lasting damage on the 
educational system.” These utterances are not re- 
assuring. It is necessary ty keep on saying that educa- 
tion had to bear more than its fair share of the sacrifices 
which were demanded last autumn, and that the so- 
called economies already effected cannot but result in 
loss of efficiency. We hope that heed will be given to 
Lord Cecil’s remark that to spend less on education or 
other social services is a questionable way of preparing 
for intensive national effort. 


E must also mention Lord Irwin’s reference to 

salaries. He said: ‘‘ I don’t think it need be any 
matter of surprise, that people who have no sort of 
income except dividends which are not 
paid or have businesses which have 
melted away, should look with some- 
what jealous eyes upon other people whose income was 
not lavish according to the standards of more prosperous 
days, but none the less was regular and not liable to the 
same uncertainties. It was only fair to recognize that 
some measure of jealousy and criticism existed, and 
that it would be a bad day for education if public opinion 
generally came to the point of questioning the disinter- 
ested pursuit on the part of teachers of their professional 
ideals.” He further remarked that the best answer 
teachers could make to such criticism was to let the 
Country see 200,000 teachers carrying on with their 
daily jobs and leaving no room for doubt that they were 
as ready as any section of the community to take their 
fair share in patriotic effort and sacrifice. Teachers 
have already made it plain that they are prepared to do 
their fair share. What they object to is the special 
and punitive treatment to which they have been 
subjected. It may be that utterances of this kind are 
intended to discount the claim put forward by the 
teachers for a restoration of the Io per cent cut, and to 
induce the feeling that teachers ought to consider them- 
selves fortunate that it was not greater. 


The Reference 
to Salaries. 


IN we do not wish to be thought unduly 
optimistic, we find some grounds for encourage- 
ment in the speech made by Mr. Ramsbotham at the 
Kent Summer School for Teachers.. ‘He urged that in 
education they had got to deliver the goods, and said 
that an enthusiastic and devoted body of teachers was 


It was 
the human element that came first and 
foremost every time. Although he said 
that the people who tended to think 
that educational progress could be 
measured by educational expenditure were formidable 
enemies of education, yet he added that the deplorable 
stupidity of certain so-called economists was just as 
inimical, and he poured scorn on the critic who had 
recently called for a reduction of £50,000,000 in the 
expenditure on education. He reminded his hearers 
that an elementary school child costs about {13 per 
annum —‘‘ not such a vast sum when one realizes that 
some of the critics pay fifteen to twenty times that 
amount for the education of their own children ’’— 
and that a secondary school child costs about {20 per 
annum after deducting fees. We sincerely hope that 
the speech may be taken as evidence that the education 
services of the country will not be further crippled. 
It breathes a spirit that teachers will be only too ready 
to welcome, provided that fair words are followed by 
fair deeds and that some measure of justice is meted 
out to the profession. 


the keystone to a public system of education. 


Mr. 
Ramsbotham 
at Ramsgate. 


ee diversity of subjects discussed at the Sixth 

International Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women is to a certain extent 
explained by a remark made by the 
President, Dr. Winifred Cullis, in the 
course of her opening address. She 
said that while in many foreign coun- 
tries 99 per cent of the university courses were for direct 
professional training and only I per cent for general 
culture, in Great Britain the proportions were approxi- 
mately equal, although the percentage of those for pro- 
fessional training was rapidly rising. In the light of this 
information, it is not surprising that the group dis- 
cussions dealing with the adequacy of university training 
as a preparation for women in contemporary life reached 
no definite conclusion, but that recommendations were 
made the adoption of which will involve a comparison 
of university methods and an investigation into the 
professions available to the present-day university 
woman, with particular reference to the possibilities in 
economics. At the same time, many interesting points 
arose in the course of the discussions and the groups 
appear to have generally agreed that the minimum 
course for a degree should be four years, while a majority 
held the view that the standard of entrance should be 


University 
Women at 
Edinburgh: 


raised in order that only those likely to profit by a 


university course should be admitted. The desirability 
of separating technical training from philosophic and 
scientific study was recognized, but it was felt that the 
university course should provide some means of training 
which would enable leisure to be made creative. On the 
question of residence or non-residence, there were two 
views : representatives from the continent claiming that 
the latter provided students with a wider range of 
experience, while those from Great Britain and America 
considered that the former gave better personal contacts 
and relationships. 


HILE the universities of the United States are 
often criticized for spending too much time on 
vocational training, it would seem that, there as here, 
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the need for specialized post-university training for 
those who wish to reach positions of 


Graduates in responsibility in commerce is recog- 
Executive § = nized. In view of last rt 
Positions in ASi year S ICport on 


Business Houses. Education for Salesmanship, the address 
by Mrs. Lucinda Prince, Director of the 
Prince School of Store Service Education, Boston, U.S.A., 
given to the International Federation, on ‘“‘ Oppor- 
tunities for University Women in Executive Positions 
in Stores,” was of particular interest. This school, which 
began work in 1905, may be regarded as the pioneer 
school for vocational training in salesmanship. It 
provides a special one-year course, which is taken by 
about sixty university graduates each year, for training 
what are known in the States as “ personal directors.” 
The individuals so trained obtain positions in large 
business houses, and would appear to combine the work 
of a welfare superintendent with that of a supervisor 
of educational studies. They are expected to have first- 
hand knowledge of stores, store work, and store better- 
ment. They will detect aptitudes and talents likely to 
give pleasure and promote advancement, and will arrange 
classes in salesmanship, colour, and design, window 
decoration, advertisement, English, stenography, &c., 
either in or out of store time. The speaker laid emphasis 
on the need for forming resource groups in which junior 
members of the business staff who were recognized as 
good promotional material are given intensive training 
for jobs ahead by qualified members of the organization. 
The importance of such work has recently been recognized 
by one leading store in the States, where it has been 
decided to have not only an education director in charge 
of general problems of training and betterment, but also 
a director of service and education on each floor of the 
entire store. 


Te fourteenth Annual Congress of the International 
Federation of Associations of Secondary Teachers, 
which was held in London from July 18 to 23, can be 

considered as having been a great 


International success from every point of view. 


ena Some apprehension on this score had 
Congress: been felt for a number of reasons. In 


the first place, the Congress was the 
first one to be held since the change in the constitution 
of the Federation, by which the direction of affairs was 
entrusted to an executive committee of five members 
elected by ballot. Previously it had been in the hands 
of two devoted Frenchmen, MM. Beltette and Clavière, 
to whose fostering care for many years the Federation 
owed its steady progress. Secondly, a series of 
calamities had befallen the Federation during the year 
by the successive sudden deaths of three of its most 
active and valued members, MM. Hirsch, Cope, and 
Beltette, and by the serious illness of M. Clavieére. 
Thirdly, some doubt was felt as to how far the universal 
depression would affect the attendance of teachers from 
foreign countries. However, all apprehensions proved 
to be unfounded, although the absence of so many 
well-known figures could not fail to produce a feeling 
of loss and of sadness. No fewer than thirty-three 
countries were represented by more than two hundred 
and fifty delegates, and, under the gracious patronage 
of the King, the active co-operation of the Board of 
Education, the City Companies, the universities and 
the school authorities, made it possible to arrange a 
programme in which business and entertainment each 


had its proper share. Finally, the much-maligned 
English weather must have been a pleasant surprise 
to many of the visitors. 


A VIGOROUS discussion took place on Out-of-School 
Activities, which had been chosen as the principal 
subject for debate. While it was evident that certain 
i activities, such as scouting, school 
erties journeys, and football were almost 
universal, it was equally evident that 
there was a fear lest the encouragement of extra- 
curricular activities should bring certain undesirable 
results, either by encroaching on the family life of the 
child, and of the teacher, or by restricting the time 
available for the intellectual side of school work which, 
it was very obvious, is considered in some countries 
as by far the most important side of secondary edu- 
cation. Although the Congress was able to agree on a 
series of resolutions supporting out-of-school activities, 
the mildness of the wording reflects the varying degrees 
of enthusiasm with which out-of-school activities are 
regarded. But there can be no doubt that the value 
of such a Congress does not lie mainly in the resolutions 
which are passed. It is in the personal contacts that 
are made, the shedding of pre-conceived ideas and of 
prejudices, the appreciation that other countries possess 
things worthy of admiration and imitation, the learning 
to tolerate and to make allowances for differences of 
viewpoint and opinion, that make a Congress of this 
kind such a valuable aid to the better understanding 
among nations which has become so necessary. It 
would not be a bad thing if attendance at an international 
congress were made a compulsory part of a teacher's 
training. 


AT the Harrow School Speech Day the Headmaster, 

Dr. Cyril Norwood, gave a spirited reply to the 
current criticisms of public schools, oral and written, 
some of which, he suggested, come from 
writers labouring under a sense of 
failure and willing to foul their own 
nest. Dr. Norwood made the just claim of direct 
experience of what went in secondary schools. Their 
curricula were not “obsolete ” and experiments were 
continually being made. As to games, there was no 
fetish. “ Games count and they ought to count ” ; but 
there were other interests. The statement made about 
wickedness and idleness was a wicked lie. The charge 
of mass production was unproved. “‘There is more 
tolerance of the unusual, more acceptance of variety, and 
more study of the individual boy than ever has been.” 
He appealed for unity, especially throughout education, 
as the only thing which would save the Country—unity, 
with friendliness and co-operation. A statesmanlike 
utterance, worthy of a great school and a great head- 
master. 


[ORD ARNOLD, distributing the prizes at Man- 
chester Grammar School, expressed the view that 
Dr. Cyril Norwood’s claims on behalf of public schools 
iticim of WETE too strongly urged. Public 
Bcd a A schools, he admitted, were a very 
important element in our national life 

and he did not wish to appear as a harsh critic. But the 
public schools had not produced and were not producing 
the greatest men of the Country or of the Empire. He 
instanced Clive and Wolfe and Rhodes, who were not 
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public school products; also the pioneering work of 
emigrants and Scotsmen. Of the last six Prime Ministers 
only one was a public school boy ; and only two of the 
last nine Chancellors of the Exchequer and two of the 
last seven Lord Chancellors. Public schools tended 
rather to repress enthusiasm and emotions than to 
encourage them. He asked whether a day school 
training combined with home life would not produce 
many qualities not cultivated in public schools. 


A a meeting of the Public Schools Careers Associa- 
tion, attended by many headmasters, Mr. H. 
Ramsbotham commended the work of the National 

Institute of Industrial Psychology, 


Pints le especially in relation to vocational 
Boys. guidance. His statement that we are 


behind other countries in this work is 
surprising. The United States has given much attention 
to applied psychology ; but one swallow does not make 
a summer. Sir John Sandeman Allen, speaking on 
Openings in insurance, admitted that he himself had 
been “‘ drenched ” in Latin and Greek prose and poetry ; 
he believed that a classical education cultivated accuracy 
of thought and variety of expression and was invaluable 
in life generally. This has been said before, but will 
stand repetition. Neither speaker was able to offer any 
encouragement on the paucity of jobs—one of the chief 
anxieties of public schools at the moment. Mr. Rams- 
botham admitted that there was some dissatisfaction 
with the public school boy in business, but, as he said, 
given the right selection and the right use of material, 
much of the prevailing criticism would disappear. 


HE Annual Conference of the Association for 
Education in Industry and Commerce, held in the 
Leathersellers’ Hall, under the presidency of Sir Francis 
Goodenough, attracted a representa- 


Education tive assembly. Sir Francis Goodenough 
m come dedicated the first part of his address 


to a glowing tribute of the educational 
work of the City Companies. As he said, their “ tre- 
mendous example ” has been concealed by their own 
modesty. Turning to industry, he was able to prove 
that the gas industry with which he is closely associated 
has set a good example in its schemes of training and in 
the promotion of research. He concluded with an appeal 
to business men to take a personal interest in public 
education. ‘“‘ The State schools and colleges are yours. 
They are as much your business as the conduct of your 
own factory or office.” Money benefactions—in which 
one may include for the purposes of the argument the 
payment of rates and taxes—must be enriched by 
constant and consistent personal service, binding works 
and offices to our schools and universities. 


A WRITER in The Times Educational Supplement 

quotes five consecutive questions from a recent 
school certificate paper in General English Literature. His 
article is entitled “ Why English is 
badly taught.” Plainly, if these are 
typical questions, the examiners have 
been badly taught. They are merely working off on 
innocent children literary and linguistic problems which 
happen to interest their adult minds at the moment. 


Examinations 
in English. 


Could anything be more exasperating to an honest: 


teacher, anxious to give his pupils a knowledge of the 
English language “ as a practical instrument, of inestim- 


able value” ? As the writer says, it is in the secondary 
school, largely owing to external examinations, that the 
divorce between English teaching and a knowledge and 
mastery of the English language becomes complete. To 
whom can an appeal be made—to the Board of Education, 
to our universities, or to the examiners themselves ? 
Something ought to be done without delay. 


“[ HE Report published by Durham University on 

Entrance Tests and Bachelors’ Degrees is based on 
a firm conviction on the part of the Committee which 
prepared the Report that over-speciali- 
zation is a great evil in secondary 
education. Special studies are pushed 
to a standard which strains the majority of good pupils 
beyond their elastic limit; and the professions are 
recruited year by year by thousands of persons unin- 
formed ‘‘ beyond the strict technicalities of their occu- 
pations.’’ Specifically, the Committee stresses three great 
defects of the education received by students entering 
the University—ignorance of (1) English ; (2) Biology ; 
(3) German. It proposes an entrance test in two stages. 
The Higher Certificate Examination, it suggests, at 
present demands too high a standard. At the second 
stage it would make English essay a précis and either 
science (biology or physics and chemistry) or mathe- 
matics compulsory. 


University 
Entrance Tests: 


UR universities and public schools, like the British 
soldier, do not advertise, but sometimes an 
opportunity is afforded for reflections on the history and 
achievements of an old school. This 
year, Shrewsbury School celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its transfer from 
its old buildings facing the castle to Kingsland, over- 
looking the Severn. The Prince of Wales visited the 
School to take part in these celebrations. No English 
school has a more distinguished classical tradition, with 
its great triumvirate of classical headmasters, Butler, 
Kennedy, and Moss. With only twenty boys at the 
end of the eighteenth century, it now has 500. Whether 
the “grand old fortifying curriculum” was the best 
pabulum for Charles Darwin may be left an open 
question ; but he takes rank, with Sir Philip Sidney and 
many classical scholars, as a worthy product of the 
School. Classical scholarship in this country owes a 
great debt to Shrewsbury School. 


Shrewsbury 
School. 


Wave N.U.T. at its Folkestone Conference spent some 
time considering school buildings, and in a joint 
paper by the Director of Education for Essex, Mr. John 
Siiil Sargent, and Mr. A. H. Seymour, 
Buildings : psychologist, some fruitful observa- 
tions will be found on this subject. 

Mr. Sargent speaks as one responsible for a rapidly-growing 
area, increasing by some 6,000 elementary pupils every 
year, and finds that a unit of 480 pupils for a senior 
school is the most economical, providing for the admis- 
sion of four forms of forty each year. The desirability 
of making schools convertible for other uses where 
migratory populations have to be considered, is touched 
upon, and also the value of character and dignity in 
the buildings, two aspects which, we imagine, the 
architect will find it rather difficult to reconcile. 
Mr. Sargent criticizes the quadrangle type of school with 
open corridors which, it is suggested, are responsible 
for some minor illnesses. A plea made for buildings 
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admitting of the easy alteration in the size of rooms is 
no doubt justified in districts likely to show great 
variations in population. It has to be remembered, 
however, that in storied buildings with fire-resisting 
floors a good deal of additional steelwork may be involved 
in large licence for internal re-arrangement. On the 
subject of temporary as contrasted with permanent 
buildings, architects’ views on the large upkeep costs 
of the former receive some criticism. Some interesting 
data were collected some years ago in America, from 
which it appeared that if capital and current cost were 
added, in ten years the brick building had no equal 
as regards outlay for a given accommodation. It is 
difficult to infuse dignity into a temporary building, 
and indeed Mr. Sargent ends on an aesthetic note, but 
we imagine that the architect’s note is too often financial. 


M R. A. H. SEYMOUR has been investigating the 
lighting of schools, both natural and artificial, 
and his contention that in many old schools this pro- 
ie aarti vision is inadequate, must be upheld. 
of Seals Though the enlargement of windows 
` may often be a matter to be deferred 
on financial grounds, there are many who still fail to 
realize the improvements which can be made by replac- 
ing partially obscure by clear glass and by keeping 
windows clean. Where window-cleaning is by contract, 
it would probably be better to consider the periods of 
greatest soiling rather than to arrange for cleaning at 
equal intervals. The amount of light really necessary 
varies much with the work in hand, as any one who 
attempts to sew a piece of black cloth with black thread 
in a room sufficiently illuminated for, say, reading, will 
readily recognize. The author takes 8 ft. to 10 ft. candles 
as ordinarily necessary. The Illuminating Engineering 
Society, in a report recently issued, considers that the 
minimum on desks should be 5 ft. candles and 8 ft. 
for special work, such as sewing dark fabrics. The 
author’s statement that “ we do not begin to approach 
maximum efficiency . . . until ro ft. candles are avail- 
able ” is therefore of interest as suggesting some slight 
divergence of opinion. 


fi Basen important subject is touched upon in the paper 
on school buildings by Mr. Sargent and Mr. Seymour, 
alluded to above. As pointed out, fresh air and 
heating must be considered together 
The coe and good conditions are essential for 
Cloak Roane: efficiency in schools. Hopper lights 
with cheeks near the bottom of 
windows are now recognized as one of the best means 
of introducing fresh air without draughts, while, of 
course, cross ventilation should be secured whenever 
possible. Mr. Seymour gives a number of diagrams 
illustrating ventilating tests in various rooms, and his 
investigations are to proceed. We entirely agree that 
the average temperature of class-rooms, which he finds 
to be 55°, is too low for sedentary work ; few people 
are sufficiently warmed when physically inactive under 
60°. The suggestion that small children lose heat 
more rapidly than adults is worth investigation ; the 
problem will, of course, be influenced by nutrition. 


ee county councils are in the act of making up their 
annual budgets, and in every case, on account of 
the reduction in grants announced by the Education 
Department, attention is being directed to the education 


estimates. Teachers’ salaries have already been cut to 
the bone, and finance and education 


Education committees are now obliged to look 
Budgets in . 
Scotland: elsewhere for the economies they 


wish to effect. In deciding what to 
sacrifice, there is often a failure to distinguish between 
the greater and the less in education, and there is grave 
danger that very serious damage may be done in this 
unhappy zeal for economy. Many councillors consider 
it more important to save the rates than to discharge 
the trust committed to them. The case of Glasgow may 
be taken as typical. Here it is proposed to save on 
cleaning and heating, on the wages of janitors and school 
clerks, on repairs and renewals, on continuation classes 
and on secondary education. 


TAERE is also a proposal to raise the school fees. 
In connexion with the fee question, it has to be 
borne in mind that, under the Education Act, the 
authorities are bound to provide free 


la education, not only in the primary 
` schools, but in the secondary schools 
as well. The argument advanced for raising the fees 


is that the secondary classes are crowded out with 
pupils, many of whom are unfitted to profit by the 
instruction, and the higher fees are suggested as a 
remedy that would enable the secondary schools to 
get rid of this congestion. Where parents, for reasons 
of social prestige, insist on keeping a boy in a course 
for which he is quite unfit it would seem reasonable 
enough, not merely to increase the fee, but to charge the 
full overhead cost, say, six to eight guineas a quarter. 
On the other hand, unless it is very carefully watched, 
this means of saving the rates would prejudice still 
further the chances of able pupils who are qualified to 
profit by secondary education, but whose parents are 
unable to provide the necessary funds. It has to be 
borne in mind, however, that not much can be saved 
by diverting pupils from the more bookish courses. 
Presumably, an education authority must attempt to 
provide suitable courses for all pupils, and it should be 
obvious that the more practical courses, involving the 
use of laboratories, craft-rooms and working material, 
cannot be run at a lower cost than courses in languages 
and mathematics where the cost for equipment is almost 
negligible. 


ON a few years ago, there was initiated a movement 
designed to encourage the children of Wales to 
speak Welsh, sing Welsh, dance old Welsh dances, act 
Welsh plays, and take a pride in 
Welsh institutions and traditions. No 
one did more than the late Sir Owen M. 
Edwards to bequeath to modern Wales the literary 
richness of her past, but, when he died, it seemed as 
though the language was doomed to slow but sure 
extinction unless the University could come to its 
rescue. After a stern struggle, the University slowly 
began to influence the position of the Welsh language 
in the secondary schools of Wales, but the process was 
a slow one and would probably not have achieved the 
end of saving the language. Then, some ten or more 
years ago, Sir Owen’s son, by one of those flashes of 
genius for which his father’s memory will always be 
revered in Wales, proclaimed the gospel that the only 
hope lay in capturing young Wales for the Welsh 
language. Through the medium of a Welsh monthly 


Young 
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paper for children, which his father had set up but 
which was on the verge of collapse, he began to gather 
together an ‘Army’ of Welsh children pledged to 
speak Welsh on all occasions. Now the movement has 
40,000 children in its ranks and runs a National Eistedd- 
fod, a National Olympic Games, a National Camp and 
a National ‘ Parliament’ of its own. The influence of 
this movement on Welsh life is certain to be profound 
in the next generation. Wisely directed, as it will be 
if its present leaders retain control, it will enable Wales 
to make a contribution, based on its own genius, which 
will be of great value to world culture. 


“THE month of August is notable, in Wales, for the 
holding of the National Eisteddfod and for a crop 
of conferences out of which issues a spate of discussion 
and newspaper correspondence. This 
sas q year there is much discussion as to 
Welsh Culture, Whether the Eisteddfod has not become 
too complex and gigantic an affair, 
and whether its cultural results are not too dispropor- 
tionately insignificant in comparison with its elaborate 
organization and great cost—the cost, by the way, has 
now become so great that it is not easy to find Welsh 
towns willing to invite the Eisteddfod since any financial 
loss falls largely on the individual guarantors. In its 
early days, the Eisteddfod had practically no competition 
as a purveyor of culture to the masses. This culture 
assumed two forms in the main—home-produced 
Welsh vocal music which had very little contact with 
the musical genius of other nations, and was, with but 
few exceptions, not of the highest quality, and a literary 
form which was so complicated as to be appreciated 
only by the few. In the last forty years there have 
grown up the Welsh University, with its thousands 
of alumni preaching, teaching and holding the highest 
positions in Welsh life, a dramatic revival which has 
broken down one of the strongest puritanical prejudices 
of Welsh Nonconformity, the Welsh Council of Music, 
which has fostered instrumental music and introduced 
into Wales the fruits of musical genius throughout the 
world, the Welsh National Museum, which has fostered 
a love of arts and crafts, and the remarkable movement 
among Welsh children in praise of Wales and its language. 
The Eisteddfod is controlled on its business side by the 
National Eisteddfod Association and on its literary 
side by the Gorsedd. Nothing is more certain than that 
these two organizations are being captured by the 
new generation which has been trained in new insti- 
tutions, and that we are almost at the point at which 
the Eisteddfod is to be reformed into a potent instru- 
ment of newer conceptions of culture. 


HE Plant-Breeding Station of the Agricultural 
Department of University College, Aberystwyth, 
has, in its short life since 1919, made valuable contri- 
butions of fresh knowledge to agri- 
culture. The Station was established 
mainly through a generous private 
benefaction, but soon won the recognition and financial 
support not only of official bodies like the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Empire Marketing. Board, but also 
of great industrial corporations like Imperial Chemical 
Industries. Now it is announced that Sir Julian Cahn 
has made a gift of £3,000 a year for seven years, and 
this gift will be used mainly to finance research on 
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hillside pastures and poor lands. This is not without 
significance and hope, not only for the professional 
agriculturists but also for the masses of workless in 
industry who are not only without work and hope but 
without any tangible stake in the land. There are 
many thousands of acres of land in Wales which are 
practically valueless from the productive point of view. 
If the new research should happily produce all the 
results hoped for it, then its fruits will be passed on 
through the teaching sides of the University and agri- 
cultural colleges and institutes to the industry itself. 
This should give an impetus to a new scheme of small 
holdings which would settle large numbers of workless 
industrialists on the land, provided some form of 
practical adult education in agriculture can be devised. 
One of the main results would be a profound influence 
in the curricula of senior and secondary schools, out 
of which, at present, thousands of young people are 
flooding into an overstocked labour market. 


[% a circular recently issued, the Board of Education 
states that it has had under consideration the 
question of the number of students to be admitted to 
Trainin training colleges in 1933, in the light of 
Colleges their probable prospects of early em- 
ployment on the completion of their 
period of training. It is pointed out that the aggregate 
excess for the three years 1931-33 of students leaving 
college is estimated at about 2,500 above the average, 
and that apart from any question of economy, the 
annual expansion could not be expected to continue, in 
view of the declining school population. Restrictions 
on the number of students to be admitted have already 
been made, and a more drastic curtailment of admissions 
will be necessary next year if prospects of employment 
are not to be unduly precarious. A Io per cent reduc- 
tion on the 1932-33 numbers is therefore to be made, 
except in the domestic subjects and handicrafts colleges. 
The cut will not necessarily be applied uniformly, and 
the Board will be prepared to consider ways of distri- 
buting it over different types of colleges. No change is 
contemplated in the rates of grant payable in respect 
of 1933-34, except that it is proposed to change the 
basis of the grant paid for the maintenance and tuition 
of four-year students during their undergraduate years, 
by providing that this aid should be varied to corre- 
spond with the students’ other resources. No fault can 
be found with the decision not to train teachers for 
whom no posts are available. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the number of uncertificated and supple- 
mentary teachers is not diminishing at a sufficiently 
rapid rate. 


AN extremely interesting account of “a new, novel, 
and most hopeful experiment in the healing of the 
nations ” is given in the Observer. This year an inter- 
national summer school for school-boys, 
the first of its kind, was held at Mill 
Hill School. It arose from a suggestion 
by one of the masters who is a keen internationalist. 
He got into touch with schools in Germany, France and 
Denmark, and the contingents from these countries, 
together with masters and Mill Hill boys, made up a 
total of about one hundred and forty. All the domestic 
work save cooking was done by the boys themselves, 
to save expense and ensure “ mixing.” In the mornings 
there was a choice of lectures, either general lectures by 
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prominent speakers, or sectional lectures on the life 
of the people in the various countries. The boys also 
gave each other lessons in games, and for the afternoons 
a very elaborate programme of expeditions was pre- 
pared. These included visits not only to places like 
the British Museum and the Tower; but also to the 
Ford Works, Welwyn Garden City, the Hendon Aero- 
drome, &c. The evenings were occupied with social 
entertainments. It appears that the fraternization 
among the boys has been remarkable, and the Mill Hill 
boys are looking forward to their return visit to Halle. 
The Headmaster, Mr. Maurice Jacks, is delighted at the 
success attained, and we can agree that the results 
of the experiment may well be far-reaching. At a time 
when the outlook for internationalism in Europe is 
none too bright, we may welcome very heartily any 
influences working towards better understanding. 


“THE latest movement for spelling reform has been 

initiated by a memorial signed by 700 members of 
the Universities of Great Britain, inviting the Board of 
Education to appoint a representative 
committee to consider simplified spell- 
ing. The English language, it is stated 
in the memorial, is already used by 200,000,000 of the 
world’s population. Obviously, before English can 
become an international language, it must have a 
standardized spelling. Would it not be possible, in the 
first instance, to come to an agreement with the United 
States ? The films and the increased transfer of literature 
between Great Britain and the United States have drawn 
attention to this urgent need. After attaining a common 
spelling, greater reciprocity might be established in 
idioms and usages. We have no doubt that the pro- 
moters of the memorial considered carefully before 
addressing the memorial to the Board of Education. A 
possible alternative would be the undertaking of the work 
by the British Academy, with the help of a public grant. 


Spelling 
Reform. 


T Secretary to the Scottish Education Department, 
Mr. W. W. McKechnie, in declaring open another 
Aberdeenshire school, took occasion to combat the 
opinion that the Department was 
EE a encouraging unnecessary expenditure 
on schools and school buildings. 
Amongst education authorities the Department had a 
reputation of another sort. It was frequently accused 
of being too stingy in the matter of grants. It had to 
be admitted, Mr. McKechnie said, that in the matter of 
building we were always well behind the clock in a 
good many of our 3,300 schools. He proceeded to quote 
various examples of schools condemned as unsuitable or 
insanitary twenty years and more before the education 
authorities concerned could be induced to remedy the 
defects. The Department was well aware of the con- 
dition of things, but recognizing that it was impossible 
to have all the necessary defects made good at once, it 
was prepared to be reasonable in allowing time to the 
authorities to carry out the needed reforms. The 
Department was opposed to expensive buildings, and 
was prepared to encourage a type of school as cheap as 
was consistent with educational needs. A hand-to-mouth 
policy, however, was of no use. Tinkering with old 
buildings was often merely a means of throwing good 
money after bad. There came a time in the history of 
buildings, as in the history of garments, when patching 
was as uneconomical as it was inelegant. 


“THE Employment Committee of the Head Mistresses’ 

Association reports a reduction in the number of 
appointments, though to have secured employment for 
999 applicants in the difficult year 
I93I seems a creditable achievement. 
The scope of employment for girls is 
continually widening. Economy in business has re- 
stricted recruitment of clerks and there are still too many 
applicants for clerical appointments. The Committee 
keeps in touch with secondary schools in London and 
the Home Counties, and is becoming the repository for 
all kinds of information relating to the employment of 
girls, and their own wishes and aspirations. As to 
training, the Committee is not unmindful of the restricted 
means of parents. It is the relatively low cost of training 
that has glutted the market for clerks. The Committee 
reports that girls are showing a greater interest in 
nursing. The cost of training for this important profession 
is relatively small. 


Employment 
for Girls. 


HE announcement that the Lord Chancellor has 
appointed a Committee on Legal Education, with 
Lord Atkin as Chairman, will be welcomed. This is not 
Uèi the first attempt to vitalize the teaching 
educations: of law—possibly no profession has been 
more conservative in its educational 
methods. The Inns of Court retains its old prestige 
and privileges, but does little to advance legal education, 
especially in its higher developments. With one voice, 
the Inns of Court refused to co-operate with the Uni- 
versity of London on the creation of the teaching 
University in 1900. The Lord Chancellor's Committee 
is instructed to consider the organization of legal 
education in England with a view to closer co- 
ordination between the universities and professional 
bodies and further provision for advanced research in 
legal studies. It is discreditable to London, the capital 
of an Empire in which so many different systems of law 
are practised, that its provision for legal education should 
be both exiguous and unco-ordinated. 


MRE H. RAMSBOTHAM, discussing the training of 
responsible business administrators at the Inter- 
national Congress on Commercial Education, said with 
truth that changes in business organiza- 
tion, especially the increasing size of 
undertakings and the disappearance 
of the owner-manager, should find an echo in methods 
of training. Elementary education was not a sufficient 
foundation. There must be, at least, part-time education 
following the secondary school. For those privileged 
to go to a university, the question of curriculum was in 
his view not crucial. Much had been said for and 
against a specialized curriculum, and the two conceptions 
still held the field. Economics must be studied at some 
time but it might be after entering business. Sir William 
Beveridge refrained from expressing a view on the 
question of specialized undergraduate training but 
stressed the value of post-graduate or “ staff college ” 
training, even suggesting its value for “ promising 
youngsters ” in business of the age of 28 to 35. 


Training for 
Business. 


The LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE, 79 boulevard Saint-Germain, 
Paris (VIe) has issued a useful twenty-four-page catalogue 
entitled, ‘‘ Pour apprendre le Français et pour connaitre la 
France,” comprising grammars, anthologies, books on the 
history of French literature, history, geography, and so on. 
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Sir Walter Scott 


THE MAN AND THE BOOK—SCOTT 


A Biography and an Anthology 


By JOHN BUCHAN 
213 pages. Cloth. Price xs. 3d. 


“ Sir Walter Scott, in his day,’ writes Mr. Buchan, “ was the foremost figure in 
British letters, and not even Byron influenced more deeply the movement of European 
literature. Since then his fame has had its ups and downs. Fashions change in 
literature as in other things, and among the minor deities of the Pantheon of letters 
there are many displacements. But for Sir Walter Scott there is little need of the 
feverish revivals which befall lesser men. Others abide our question, but he is free. 
Receptive and balanced minds have adjudged him his place ever since Byron told him, 
in a famous letter, that there was no one among the living of whom he need be jealous, 
or, all things considered, among the dead. The world forgets him and returns to 
him; that rich and spontaneous genius of his endures through all the vagaries of 
literary mode, because he possessed what Emerson has called the “stellar and 
indiminishable something ’ which is greatness. He is beyond doubt the greatest of 
Scotsmen.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S NOVELS 


Unabridged 
Strongly bound edition. Price rs. 3d. 
Kenilworth The Talisman The Fortunes of Nigel Redgauntlet 
Ivanhoe The Monastery The Heart of Midlothian The Abbot 
Waverley The Antiquary A Legend of Montrose Old Mortality 
Rob Roy Guy Mannering Quentin Durward Woodstock 


NELSON’S CLASSICS EDITION 


Complete range of the novels. Unabridged. Price rs. 6d. net 
For Junior Pupils 


THE NOVELS RETOLD EPISODES FROM THE NOVELS 
By A. F. Jackson In the Author’s words 
Price 18. 6d. each Price 18. each 
Waverley Tourney and Siege. From IvANHOE. 
Peveril of the Peak The Queen’s Escape. From THE ABBOT. 
The Talisman The Flight of King Charles. From 
The Fortunes of Nigel WOODSTOCK. 
Ivanhoe Scenes from Quentin Durward. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London Parkside, Edinburgh 
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Reviews 


FRENCH QUOTATIONS 


Citations Françaises par Othon Guerlac. 
Colin. 40 francs.) 


This is a book that has long been needed. It is true we 
have had Roger Alexandre’s ‘‘ Museé de la Conversation,” 
Fournier’s ‘‘ Esprit des Autres ” and King’s “ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,” but there has been no work 
equivalent to our Bartlett, Benham or Hoyt and Ward. 
Prof. Guerlac improves on these, as his annotations and 
explanations of origins are much fuller. One turns up 
one reference and finds oneself reading page after page 
of fascinating matter. His method is historical; he starts 
with the Chanson de Roland and he extracts all the famous 
passages of French authors up to Charles Pégny. He does 
not include any living authors. This is the most important 
part of the work and covers 200 pages; but he then gives 
Citations variées, some of which are used in French although 
translated from Latin, English, Italian or German. Most of 
these have notes of their derivations, such as ‘‘ Mon siège 
est fait,” “ L’esprit de l'escalier,” “ Il y a des longueurs,” 
“ Sois mon frère on je te tue,” “ Ça ira,” ‘‘ Un bas de soie 
rempli de boue,” in describing Talleyrand. “La perfide 
Albion ” is due to the Marquis de Ximenès ; “ La littéra- 
ture facile ” was first said by Nisard, and Dumas fils was 
not the first to use “ Le Demi-Monde,” nor Daudet “ La 
lutte pour la vie,” which goes back to Malthus and after- 
wards to Darwin. He tells us where ‘‘ Cherchez la femme ”’ 
comes from and “‘ Cet animal est très méchant, quand on 
l’attaque il se défend.” ‘‘ Le Musset des familles ” was 
de Goucourt’s jeer at Octave Feuillet; whereas Gautier 
did not say ‘‘ La musique est le plus cher mais le plus 
désagréable de tous les bruits.” He has even searched 
old song books and dead plays to find out the origin of 
“ Quel dentiste!’’ ‘‘ Les Portugais sont toujours gais,” 
“ Enfin seuls,” ‘‘ Fin de siècle ” and many others. Mots 
historiques are not forgotten from Bremms’ “ Vae victis ” 
to Clemenceau’s *“ Je fais la guerre.” The most valuable 
part is the Index to Authors and the Index to Quotations, 
the latter occupies more than a hundred pages of small 
type. This is a book that should be in every modern 
language library, and the firm of Colin is to be congratu- 
lated on a very fine piece of work. 


Les (Paris : 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B.C. 
Dr. M. Cary. (15s. net. Methuen.) 


It is a curious circumstance that, just as the study of 
Roman history in our schools and colleges commonly 
terminates with the death of Augustus, so the study of 
Greek history rarely goes beyond the death of Alexander. 
In each case it stops precisely at the point where the 
establishment of a great empire makes it peculiarly full 
of interest and importance. The explanation of this strange 
pedagogical aberration is, of course, that in the case of 
both Greece and Rome the history has remained the mere 
handmaid of the language, so that as soon as the golden 
age of Greek or Latin literature is passed, concern with the 
history vanishes away. 

An additional cause, however, why the Hellenistic Age 
which followed the break-up of Alexander’s vast dominion 
has remained until recently largely unexplored, is that the 
sources have been hard to come by, and still harder to 
translate and understand. But within the last generation 
or so scholarship in Germany, France, Italy, and England 
has set itself to surmount these difficulties. It has, more- 
over, gleaned a good deal of fresh and valuable information 
from the excavation of the sites of the numerous Hellenistic 
cities that once studded the Near and Middle East. 

Dr. Cary has rendered excellent service to the cause of 
historical knowledge by constructing from original sources, 


By 


and in the light of many erudite monographs, this detailed 
and comprehensive survey of the fragments of Alexander’s 
empire during the two centuries that followed the great 
conqueror’s death, that is to say, until Rome entered, 
claimed and secured the Alexandrian heritage. Dr. Cary 
has told the rather complicated story very well. His main 
narrative is political; but he has also contributed admir- 
able and attractive chapters on Hellenistic city life, Hel- 
lenistic art, science, philosophy, religion, and so forth. 
In short, he has made his study as nearly complete as the 
imperfect nature of his sources permits. 

This volume meets a real want. It is the first to be 
published of a new general “ History of the Greek and 
Roman World.” If the remaining six volumes of the 
series attain the same high standard as this one, students 
of ancient history will indeed be indebted to authors, 
editors, and publishers for a valuable repository of up-to- 
date information. 


MR. WELLS AS TEACHER 


The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of Mankind. By H. G. 
WELLS. (10s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 


In the latest phase of his long literary career Mr. Wells 
has unquestionably figured as a public teacher. In a sense 
much of his earlier work brought him under this category, 
but of late he has become consciously and directly a teacher, 
not only of those who already wanted to know, but also of 
many who would not have wanted to know, but for the 
stimulus he supplied. He has always held that we are a 
badly educated people, but he has left off blaming the schools 
and the teachers, because he sees that the latter are in the 
grip of a system which they of themselves are powerless to 
alter radically. Toa great extent it is true that the teacher 
must do as he is bidden, or else lose his job. So Mr. Wells 
turns his attention away from schools and universities, 
which offer a sort of education for a few brief years, and 
devotes himself to the education which is only just dawning 
upon us, the education that lasts through life, adult educa- 
tion. His ‘‘ Outline of History,” for example, which is in 
effect a revolt against the local, national, and “ period ” 
history in which most of us were brought up, has proved 
an enormous popular success. The specialists may frown 
upon many of its details, but its general conception has 
met what really must have been “a felt need,” a need felt 
all the more because of the atmosphere of world politics in 
which we live. 

Mr. Wells’s idea of the continued education, or the re- 
education, of the adult of this generation, includes not only 
a historical, but also a biological and an economic aspect. 
The second of these two received attention in “ The Science 
of Life,” which was written with the help of Prof. Julian 
Huxley and Mr. G. P. Wells. Now comes the completion of 
a trilogy, in the form of this volume finally entitled, after 
much hesitation, *‘ The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of 
Mankind.” In writing this book Mr. Wells has been less 
beholden to specialist assistance than in writing the other 
two. It is less of a compilation than the “ Outline of 
History,” and less dependent on recent research than “‘ The 
Science of Life.” The author is more on his own ground 
when dealing with social and economic questions. And 
what a vast expanse of ground he covers! It required both 
the courage and the genius which have brought fame to the 
author, to carry through so colossal an enterprise. For the 
book aims at nothing less than a summary of the whole of 
mankind, working or playing or unemployed—the jockey 
on the race-course, the miner in the pit, the baby in the 
cradle, the savage in the jungle, the shop-walker, the street- 
walker, the policeman, the motor-car bandit—and we may 
add the school teacher and the university professor. If any 

(Continued on page 624) 
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CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 43 YEARS 


STAFF. The Staff of the “ Normal” consists of forty-six University Graduates and Trained Teachers. These Tutors 
provide you in your own home with expert and specialized coaching. 


s‘ NORMAL ” SUCCESS. The“ Normal” has a record of forty-three years of continuous success. The secret of 
this success is the concentration of the efforts of most highly qualified and specialist Teachers on the require- 


ments of the individual pupil. 


A.C.P. and L.C.P. 


Particulars of these successful classes and Free A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Guide sent on application. The“ Normal” 
obtains remarkable results at these examinations. Send 
for particulars. l 


Matriculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It 
admits to Training College for a Degree Course (3 years); 
it is recognized as a qualifying examination by most of 
the professions, and it is the first step towards the 
attainment of a degree. Many students, especially 
women, are deterred from attempting it because of its 
difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual 
system of ‘‘Normal ” tuition these difficulties are cleared 
away and success is assured. See the “Normal” 
Matriculation Guide. 


Degrees 


The “ NORMAL” guarantees your degree for one 
guinea per month. See the Degree Guide. 


Oxford and Cambridge 


Pupils of the “ NORMAL ” pass with Honours at these 
examinations. See Testimonials from former Students. 
Send for the ‘‘ Normal’’ Oxford and Cambridge Guides. 


Froebel 


This is an important examination for Women Teachers. 
The holders of this diploma secure improved status 
and higher salaries. Free Guide to this examination 
sent on application. 


Training College Certificate 


The ‘‘ Normal ” provides special Correspondence tuition 
for those who have failed or partly failed at the Training 
College Final Certificate examination held in June or 
July of each year, and thus has enabled many to 
obtain their full certificate and has been a boon to 
numbers who have despaired of qualifying after their 
failure at Training College, for it has brought them 
renewed hope, expert help, and success. Send for the 
Ex-Training College Guide. 


Rural Teachers 


Particulars of the Rural Pupil Teachers’ Examination 
sent on application. The best possible preparation is 
given by the “Normal.” See testimonials from suc- 
cessful pupils. 


Professional Preliminary 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” prepares pupils for the Preliminary 
examinations of the Medical Council, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Pharmaceutical, the Law, Secretaries, 
Accountants, Civil Engineering, &c. 

The “Normal” Professional Preliminary Guide sent 
free on application. 


Handicraft 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” provides expert tuition for the First 
and Final Handicraft examinations of the City and 
Guilds (both Woodwork and Metalwork). Particulars, 
testimonials, &c., from successful pupils sent on 
application. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


LORDSHIP LANE, EAST DULWICH, LONDON, S.E. 22 
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particular reader should ask, ‘‘ Where do I come in ? ” he 
can soon find his answer. Did space permit we could give 
a long list of topics upon which the author’s vigorous 
common-sense will appeal to his multitude of readers, but 
we may mention in particular the decay of home life, 
rationalization, the idea of property, rich and poor, mother- 
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hood and its economic consequences for women, public and 
private direction of big business. 

A teacher-reviewer must be allowed his bit of blue pencil. 
The book out of which Mr. Wells’s mother taught him, and 
out of which the reviewer was also taught, was Mangnall’s 
(not “ Magnell’s ’’) Questions. T. R. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


Swarthmore Lecture, 1932. Education and the Spirit of Man. 
By F. E. PoLLAaARD. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, Is. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

In this lecture Mr. Pollard rapidly surveys educational aims 
and methods from the point of view of one who regards education 
as “ handling the inborn resources of the human spirit, develop- 
ing them by appropriate methods and stimulating material, 
and dominated by an ethical and spiritual end.” He applies 
the Quaker principles particularly to the teaching of history, 
but many other parts of the curriculum are illumined in the 
course of the lecture. 


League of Nations. Educational Survey. Vol. III. No. 1. 
March, 1932. (2s. Geneva: Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. London : Allen & Unwin.) 


In this number of the League of Nations’ “ Educational 
Survey,” Prof. Zimmern leads off with a characteristically 
vigorous, lucid, and well-informed article on Education in 
International Relations. He is a good guide, as to what to do, 
and also what to avoid. Then come three articles dealing with 
the problem of advanced international studies in France and 
Germany. The British reader of this number may very well 
experience a sense of satisfaction as he turns over the pages of 
the Board of Education’s report on instruction concerning the 
League in British schools. The part of the report relating to 
the teachers’ training college is particularly cheering, because 


the younger generation of teachers is the chief hope of inter- 
national reformers. This magazine is to be warmly commended 
to any one interested in the educational work of the League. 


The Educational Crisis in Sweden in the Light of American 
Experience. By CHRISTINA S. VON HOLSTEIN BOGOSLOVSKY. 
(22s. net. New York: Columbia University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press.) 


This book forms an interesting study in comparative edu- 
cation. Here are two countries, Sweden and America, which in 
many ways are opposites: the one traditionally monarchical, the 
other republican ; the one an old civilization, the other a young 
one; the one a small country, the other very large; the one 
racially and religiously homogenous, the other outstandingly 
heterogeneous; the one tenacious of traditions, the other 
Suspicious of them; the one a product of slow and peaceful 
evolution, the other born as a result of a revolutionary war, 
and preserved by a great civil war. But for several vears past 
Sweden has been agitated by insistent calls for educational 
reform, the main object of the reforms being the creation of a 
one-ladder school, or, more generally, the democratization and 
modernization of education. America furnishes the nearest 
approach to what the Swedish reform party want. Hence arise 
the questions—what help has America given and what help 
can she give, to the cause of reform in Sweden? These are 

(Continued on page 626) 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


HAVE FOR DISPOSAL A LIMITED QUANTITY: OF 
PITCH PINE FURNITURE—OFFERED MUCH BELOW 
CURRENT PRICES—WHILE THE STOCKS LAST. 


As Pitch Pine is being largely superseded by Oak, it has been decided to offer this Furniture at specially 
reduced prices. The Stocks comprise: Single Desks all Wood, sae s Desks with Metal Standards, Examina- 
tion Desks, Dual Desks with Metal Standards, Infants Tables, Teachers Tables and Desks, Cupboards, 
Art Furniture, Model Stands, Map Stands, Notice Boards, Blackboards on Stands, &c. WRITE FOR LIST 


AND PRICES. 
IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE THE E.S.A. HAVE VERY LARGE STOCKS OF 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURED IN OAK 


including: Locker Desks, Table Desks, Infants Tables and Chairs, Folding’ Desks and Tables, Teachers Desks, 
School Cupboards, Teachers Tables, Art Room Desks, Forms, Gymnastic Apparatus, &c. 


Most of the above can be finished and dispatched within ten days from receipt of order 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES OF SCHOOL FURNITURE WILL BE SENT FREE TO PRINCIPALS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
Esavian House, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION offer to the 
Teaching Profession a quick and accurate Service for all essential School 
Supplies. In every Department there are very large and comprehensive 
Stocks available for immediate dispatch. 


FINE QUALITY STATIONERY . 
The School Stationery supplied by the E.S.A. is made in our own Factory. 
The paper is a superior British Grade and the Exercise Books, Nature Note 
Books, Drawing Books, Science Books, &c., are all bound in strong Artistic 
Covers. The prices are keenly competitive. Excellent Exercise Books, 
40 pages, from ros. 9d. per gross. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Great stocks of Essential School Furniture are available for urgent orders. 
Recent additions of labour-saving machinery and thorough reorganization 
of the works at Stevenage maintain the E.S.A. in the forefront of School 
Furniture Suppliers. Write for Catalogue. 


EXCEPTIONAL BOOK SERVICE 
The E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for speed and accuracy. 
The stock of School Books kept at Esavian House occupies an area of 37,000 ft. 
This great stock enables the E.S.A. to execute most orders immediately on 
receipt. Best Discounts. 


SHOWROOMS AND LIBRARY 

In the spacious Showrooms are displayed Educational Apparatus, Furniture, 
Stationery, Uniform, Kindergarten, and Requisites which comprise everything 
of Educational value for teaching or demonstration, including a School 
Reference Library which consists of more than eleven thousand volumes of 
current School Textbooks and Literature. Every one interested in Education 
is welcome. 

PRIZES AND LITERARY BOOKS 

The E.S.A.’s Stock of Prizes and Library Books is large and com- 
ptehensive. It includes books bound in Leather and Fancy bindings, 
as well as a wide range of current Literature in Publishers’ own bindings. 


CATALOGUES OF | | 
Stationery, Furniture, Textbooks, Reward Books, Library Books, 
Kindergarten, Handwork, Uniform, Chemicals, and Chemical Apparatus 
—any of which will be forwarded to Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL 


SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
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the primary questions discussed in this book, but the author 
gives incidentally a full historical résumé of Swedish education. 
She is to be congratulated upon having carried through a careful 
and thorough piece of investigation. 


A History of Bedford High School. Edited by Dr. K. M. WESTA- 
way. (7s. 6d. net. Bedford: Hockliffe.) 

This book, written to celebrate the jubilee of Bedford High 
School, tells in considerable detail the history of its rapid growth 
and success. In spite of its dozen authors, the book has the 
unity of spirit which membership in a great school gives, and 
it forms a fitting memorial to the fine women who laid the 
foundations of the school so wisely and well. With its lively 
reminiscences it will be a delight to all the old pupils of the 
school, but the book is more than this—it is a real contribution 
to the history of secondary education in England. 


French Liberalism and Education in the Eighteenth Century : 
the Writings of La Chalotais, Turgot, Diderot, and Condorcet 
on National Education. Translated and Edited by Prof. 
F. DE LA FONTAINERIE. (138. 6d. net. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.) 

The texts translated in this volume are the Essay on National 
Education by La Chalotais, Turgot’s brief advocacy of national 
education in his memorial on the Organization of Municipalities, 
Diderot’s Plan of a University, and Condorcet’s Keport on 
Public Instruction. Of these the first and the last are historically 
the most important. The translator has supplied ample intro- 
ductions and occasional notes. It is well known that the French 
Enlightenment furnished ideas that were destined to become 
basic in the development of education in France and elsewhere. 
The time is not yet ripe to pass judgment on their value. The 
men who formulated them envisaged a state controlled educa- 
tion which would ensure, or at least further, the progress and 
perfection of man. The hopes and plans of these theorists of 
democratic education may be studied in the representative 
works here admirably translated. 


Industry and Education in Soviet Russia. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 


Another book which helps to throw light on the question of 
the Five Year Plan. Mr. Crowther was invited in 1930 by the 


By J. G. CROWTHER. 


Supreme Economic Council to visit Moscow to discuss problems 
of technical education, and this book contains the record of his 
journey, with his reflections upon it. He visited a large number 
of technical schools and colleges, and collected detailed statistics 
and syllabuses from them, as well as some very interesting 
photographs which illustrate his book. He was considerably 
surprised to find how little the Soviet had to learn from England 
with regard to technical education. 


A Liberal Education in a Modern World : the Burwash Lectures 
delivered at Victoria University, Toronto, 1932. By R. C. 
WaLtace. (6s. 6d. net. Toronto: Macmillan.) 


The obvious implication of the title of this book is that the 
conception of a liberal education is subject to inevitable change, 
and along with it the conception of a university education 
rightly so named. What are the attributes, the presence of 
which make a study worthy of a place in a university, and the 
absence of which makes it unworthy of that place? This is 
fundamentally the problem discussed in these lectures, and it 
is because the discussion is just as good for England as for 
Canada that we direct attention to this book. On what terms 
can vocational studies be admitted into the university curri- 
culum ? Dr. Burwash replies, in effect, that the university has 
nothing to do with the technique of vocational pursuits, but 
that its function is to lay the foundation in an accurate under- 
standing of general principles. There is at present much division 
of opinion as to whether, for example, a university should have 
anything to do with household economics, or business and 
commerce, or even the training of teachers. Frank discussion 
by informed critics is the one thing needful, and these lectures 
are an excellent contribution towards discussion. 


A Scottish Montessori School. 
(5s. net. Sands.) 

Studies in Education. By Prof. A. MACKIE. 
Teachers’ College Press.) 

Macmillan’s Teaching in Practice: an Encyclopaedia of Modern 
Methods of Teaching in the Primary School. Written by 
Recognized Authorities in Education, and edited by E. J. S. 
Lay. In Six Volumes, with a Portfolio of 172 Class Pictures. 
Vols. IV, V, and VI. (£6 per set. Macmillan.) 


By a SISTER OF NOTRE DAME. 


(Sydney, N.S.W.: 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Fiction and the Reading Public. 
net. Chatto & Windus.) 


Notwithstanding that it represents the results of a serious 
piece of research, there is an unmistakably human touch about 
this book. The author tackles a far too neglected subject. 
When the present reviewer was young, Miss Braddon had passed 
the zenith of her fame, and the best-seller was Mrs. Henry Wood. 
He can recall rather a long line of successors to these popular 

‘riters, all of whom are ignored by what is called “ literary 
criticism.’’ But the novelist who appeals to the masses 1s still with 
us, and will remain with us. Instead of disdaining to recognize 
him, the author of this book makes him and his like a special 
subject of inquiry. She deals in the main with facts, often 
collected obviously at the cost of much labour, and she leaves 
the reader to form his own opinions. One of the opinions forced 
upon us by a perusal of the book is that our schools are far too 
much occupied in cultivating what the late Lord Rosebery once 
called a “ gloomy reverence ” for the classics. That, we are 
convinced, is not the way to improve the literary taste of the 
people. Another and a less remediable misfortune in the present 
situation is that, chiefly owing to the power of the modern 
advertiser, honest and sincere literary criticism is becoming 
rare. But if our public Press is failing us here, all the greater 
reason is there why our schools and colleges should deal faith- 
fully with the problems presented by modern fiction. For this 
reason alone, even if there were no other, we should commend 
this book to the careful attention of our readers. 


The Young Folk's Sir Walter Scott. Arranged by P. Bray- 
BROOKE. With Life, Notes and Glossary. (3s. Od. net. 
Stirling : Eneas Mackay.) 

This volume consists of brief readings from fourteen of the 
Waverley Novels and a few selections from “The Lay,” 
“ Rokeby ” and “ Marmion,” together with some miscellaneous 
passages of Scott’s other verse. Scott is undoubtedly a writer 
whom young folk find difficult and even dull in the opening 
chapters of his novels, but who cannot fail to fascinate once these 
initial stumbling-blocks have been surmounted; and, once the 


By Q. D. Leavis. (12s. 6d. 


useful art of judicious “ skipping ” has been acquired. But 
we doubt whether such selections as are here given will whet 
juvenile curiosity. For one thing, they are for the most part 
too short to stimulate to further reading; for another, the 
compiler’s notion of the young for whom he is catering seems 
vague. This appears in the introductory brief life of Scott 
prefixed to the readings. Young folk old enough to enjoy Scott 
do not need to be told that “critics are people who look at 
new books ” ; that when “ the firm lost all its money, it became 
what we call bankrupt ” ; that Naples is a glorious city * where, 
as you know, the great burning mountain of Vesuvius smokes 
away just on the left of the famous bay.” A page, or at the 
most two, taken from a novel is not likely to make a child eager 
for more “ when nurse says it is time to go to bed.” * Never 
draw dagger on slight occasion; fly not at every pretty girl ; 
beware of the pottle-pot ’’ were pieces of advice well suited to 
Roland Graeme; but Mr. Braybrooke thinks them worthy to 
be copied out and pinned on the wall—presumably the nursery 
wall! Apropos of Blinkhoolie’s signal-light to Queen Mary, he 
thus comments: ‘‘I hope that as you grow older you will 
always have one small light that will shine for you across the 
dark lake of life.” What would the virile Sir Walter have 
thought of namby-pamby stuff like that ? Fewer but longer 
passages from fewer of the novels would, we think, have better 
served the purpose of the book. 


Utopias—Old and New. Edited by Mapce A. HART. (1s. 3d. 
Nelson.) 

The “ old ” Utopia is of course Sir Thomas More’s ; the “ new ’’ 
are (1) in summarized form, with some excerpts, Samuel Butler's 
“ Erewhon ”; and (2) H. G. Wells’ “ Modern Utopia,” or at 
least its leading ideas condensed and illustrated by quotation. 
“ Utopias ” are, as every one knows, * nowheres,"’ but some of 
the ideals of the romantic dreamers who wrote them have proved 
prophecies of better times partially fulfilled. The idea of putting 
these three side by side is a good one, and the book is at once 
neat and serviceable. 

(Continued on page 628) 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 


* chee 4 
- oS ela AE E hea 
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LIST OF SU . 


AND TUTORS 
1932 


The 35th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
1,024 Pages. Price 5s. ; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 

Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 

Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, Phin 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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Writers of To-day and Yesterday. Chapters from Contemporary 

Novelists. Edited by J. Compton. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
This is a book of excerpts from ten great modern novelists, 

which, it is hoped, may wean youthful readers from poorer 

fiction, and teach them to appreciate artistic literary qualities 

as well as a good story. The selections are judicious and repre- 

sentative, and the searching questions at the end will help the 

careful reader to observe, to think, and to compare. Each 

selection is prefaced by a note on the author, and mention is 

made of his best work. If one must learn to know a novelist 

by selections from his stories instead of by reading a complete 

example of his workmanship, this is a book that may well serve 

the purpose. 

Critical Essays of To-day. Selected by Dr. E. PARKER. 
Macmillan.) 

England and the English : a Book for Foreign Students. By C. E. 
ECKERSLEY. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Prose of To-Day. Compiled by the English Association. With 
Notes and Questions by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Reading and English Practice: a Course in Literary Reading and 
Composition. By G. H. Reap. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

The Alabaster Nymph. By June BoLanp. (7s. 6d. Werner 
Laurie.) 

Love Fetish. By E. Watt. 


(28. 6d. 


(7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 


Selections from the Poems of Shelley. Edited by Prof. V. DE S. 
PINTO. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

These selections are admirably fitted to illustrate the musical. 
and the intellectual aspects of Shelley’s work: to show him as 
the singer, the humanitarian, the prophet. Full knowledge and 
refined taste characterize the pieces chosen, and due sense of 
proportion has been observed. The introduction and notes— 
themselves well worth the price of the volume—are marked by 
profound and sympathetic insight, and Prof. de Sola Pinto 
has enriched them by brief quotations distilled from some of the 
greatest interpreters of the poet. 


The Heart of Scott’s Poetry. Selected by J. H. Hormes. (6s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

There is little doubt that good declamatory verse makes an 
appeal to the young reader which can be developed into an 
interest in more subtle forms of poetry. The editor of this 
selection has had full regard to this aspect of Scott’s poetry, 
while he has also included a number of ballads and lyrics from 
the novels and from the minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
Altogether an admirable volume which could find a useful place 
in the school library. 


Records and Songs of Saxon Times. Translated and Annotated 


by G. F. GoLDING. (2s. Bell.) 

It is suspected that few, if any, pupils would give as their 
favourite period of English history that dealing with Anglo- 
Saxon times. Their number would be increased, one can con- 
fidently predict, if they had been brought into touch with the 
actual records and source materials of the day as they are pro- 
vided in this book. It can be cordially recommended for boy 
readers. (Continued on page 630) 


THE LIVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUyYTON.—Extensive 
new buildings, which have cost £40,000, were opened by 
Lord Derby on July 9. The buildings include a new assembly 
hall, library, studio, arts and crafts rooms, additional class-rooms 
and dormitories, and enlarged kitchens and dining-hall, grouped 
about a new barrel-vaulted cloister enclosing three sides of a 
courtyard laid out as an ornamental garden. On one side of the 
courtyard stands the new assembly hall. The kitchen and servery 
have been entirely remodelled and equipped with the newest 
cooking appliances, including both electric and steam apparatus. 
Miss Anthony, the Headmistress, giving an account of the 
school’s work, spoke of the new buildings, and suggested as an 
inscription over the door of the library the ancient words: “ A 
healing place for the soul.” In days to come girls would no doubt 
forget much that they learned in class, but in the quiet beauty 
of the chapel and the library they would gain something that 
would be an anchor far them in the stress of life. Noting the 
wide range of achievements by girls and old girls of the school 
during the past year, Miss Anthony said that since the last report 
at least twenty-five old girls of the school had been married, and 
one, who had gone to South Africa, had shot the second biggest 
lion recorded in her district. The success of the school is shown 
by the list of fifty-three school certificates gained last year and 
the award of a major scholarship at Newnham College to one 
of the senior pupils. The head girl of the school, Miss L. Symonds, 
in a charming speech of thanks to Lord Derby, said they hoped 
that his heart was as near to the school as his home was. 


FY t 


Just Published Price 25. 6d. 
3 A HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
$ FOR SCHOOLS 

3 By HERBERT HAYENS 

; With numerous attractive portraits 


3 FOREWORD BY THE EDITOR 


Q THe day has passed when fear need be entertained that 
“ cramming ” from such a book as this might supersede 
the reading at first hand of the works of our greatest 
2 authors. Indeed, the necessity for a book of the kind is { 
this book’s raison d’être. The fact that histories of literature 
were improperly used in the past is no reason why they 
fe Should not be used at all in the present. t 
Some of the most experienced teachers of English with 
whom I am acquainted have told me that the revolt against 
$ “histories of literature ” has gone too far, with the result & 
that their pupils lack that background which makes signi- 
ficant the particular work they are studying at the moment ; 
4 and Í can testify that it is not uncommon to hear a pupil 
word-perfect in, for example, a Masefield poem, who yet 
thinks that the author pre-deceased Chaucer, or to read in 
$  anexamination paper that Pope wrote The Ancient Mariner \ 
t These are not trifling errors, and their removal is a 
matter of some importance. This book, then, should be 
welcome, since it is readable and stimulating and entirely 
> free from those cut-and-dried judgments which are so 
tempting to examination candidates. The simple charts 
will certainly help to establish a time-sense, if only by the 
te force of repetition. 
Head Teachers interested are invited to write for Specimen Copy 


è W. & R. CHAMBERS, LmMITED 


38 Sono SQUARE, LONDON, W.1; AND EDINBURGH 


University College 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Principal: K. H. VICKERS, M.A. 


Students are prepared for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Engineering, Commerce, Law, and Music 
of the University of London ; for the Preliminary 
Examinations of the Medical and Dental Pro- 
fessions; for Diplomas in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering; and for Civil and 
Commercial appointments. There is a recognized 
Training Department for Teachers in Primary 
Schools and a course of training for Secondary 
School Teachers. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE 
SOUTH STONEHAM HOUSE. To accommodate about 
110 Men Students. 
NEW HALL. To accommodate about 135 Men Students. 


HIGHFIELD HALL. To accommodate about 100 Women 
Students. 


A copy of the College Calendar and Prospectuses may be 
obtained free on application to the Registrar. 
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THE 
MODERN * DESK AND 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


41st Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Scotland and the Modern World. By Dr. G. P. INSH. (2s. 9d. 
Johnston.) 

The period covered by this volume is that of the last three 
centuries. In twenty-seven chapters Dr. Insh describes the 
industrial, commercial, and political development of Scotland 
during the modern era. He also depicts the expansion of Scot- 
land, and estimates its influence on the outer world. The story 
is one that should fill patriotic Scots with pride. 


China through the Ages. By Mrs. A. WINGATE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Lockwood.) 

The purpose of this book is a good one: it is to give a sketch 
of Chinese history from the earliest times to the present day. 
The achievement of the purpose, however, is imperfect. The 
book is scrappy and disjointed, and its paragraphing is execrable. 
Moreover, it contains no table of contents, no index, no biblio- 
graphy, no references of any sort. In its present shape it should 


never have been allowed to pass the press. 


The States of Europe, 1815-1871: a Study of their Domestic 
Developments. By Prof. R. B. Mowat. (18s. net. Arnold.) 
Prof. Mowat’s studies have hitherto lain mainly in the sphere 
of international politics. In the course of his researches, how- 
ever, he has necessarily amassed a good deal of information 
concerning the internal affairs of the principal European states. 
In particular, he has found much novel knowledge buried in the 
dispatches of British ambassadors to the British Foreign Office. 
This novel knowledge he has used to good effect in this sound 
and erudite volume. 


Class-Books of Ancient and Modern History : for Junior Schools. 
By E. J. S. Lay. Book III. Romans to the Normans. 
(Paper, 1s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is the third of the four volumes of Mr. Lay’s popular 
‘*Class-Books of Ancient and Modern History.” In this volume 
Mr. Lay continues to display his remarkable faculty for making 
whatever subject he touches interesting and intelligible. Most 
of his studies centre round the career of some notable man, 
e.g. Caesar, Alaric, Mohammed, and Charlemagne. He exploits 
to the full the dramatic interest of his themes. This little work 
should make a wide appeal to both teachers and pupils. 


The Administration of Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbon (1834- 
1861). By Prof. K. N. V. Sastri. (16s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

This very able dissertation is a careful and well-documented 
study of British administration in Mysore during the middle 
period of the nineteenth century. It begins by stating the 
problems which the capable Governor, Sir Mark Cubbon, had 
to face; it then describes his attempted (and in the main 
successful) solutions of these problems; it concludes with a 
scholarly, impartial and appreciative examination of his policy. 
Mr. Sastri’s thesis is a real contribution to our knowledge of 
Anglo-Indian history. 


Bell's Modern School Histories. Vol. I. To 1485. By H. ALLSOPP. 


(2s. 6d.) Vol. II. 1485-1832. By Prof. R. B. Mowart. 
Vol. III. The Last Hundred Years, 1832-1931. By D. C. 
SOMERVELL. (2s. gd. each. Bell.) 


Truth About India : Can we get it? By V. E-twin. With Seven 


Appendices. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

A New History of England. By J. D. G. Davies. Part III. 
A.D. 1089-1815. Part IV. A.D. 1815-1931. (38. each. 


Heinemann.) 
Our Country's Industrial History. By W. J. CLaxTon. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap. ) 
(Continued on page 632) 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
—In 1931, as a result of a resolution carried at the International 
Congress of Technical Education held in Paris, the International 
Bureau of Technical Education was formed for the purpose of 
co-ordinating the developments in technical education in various 
countries. One of the principal activities of the Bureau is the 
arranging of international congresses, and the congress for this 
year will be held at Brussels from September 26-28 inclusive. 
The object of this Congress will be to deal more fully with those 
questions only just touched upon at the Liége and Paris Con- 
gresses held in 1930 and 1931 respectively. A very full pro- 
gramme of discussion, excursions, and receptions has been 
arranged, particulars of which may be had from the Secretariat 
of the Bureau, 2 Place de la Bourse, Paris (Ile). 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


1 


HE HOSPITAL and Medical School are fully 

equipped for teaching the entire medical curri- 

culum, including instruction in Maternity Wards and all 
Special Departments. 


Students are prepared for the Pre-medical 
Examination in Chemistry and Physics, which is 
taken after the Preliminary Examination in 
General Education has been passed. 


Students may join the Medical School at the 
beginning of any of the three Terms—October, 
January, or April. 


HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments, besides the usual Clerkships and 
Dresserships, are open to all General Students without extra fee: 
REGISTRARS .. bs n -- 9 Annual Appointments. 
RESIDENT OFFICERS TO THE R 2 Appointments Annually 

DEPARTMENTS “a for six months. 

House PHYSICIANS .. bi a. 6 » » 7 
HousE SURGEONS .. si ERE: T ” ns 
OBSTETRIC AND E 

House SURGEONS ; ya 
RESIDENT ANZSTHETISTS .. .. 2 sig oe - 

The Medical and Surgical Casualty Officers are appointed every 
six months. The appointments include Salary, Board, and 
Residence. 


oe ce os 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 

Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one in Arts and one in Science, 
of the value of {100 each. Two UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS in 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, value {90 and £060 
respectively, open to Students of Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge who have already passed or completed the curriculum 
for the professional examinations in Anatomy and Physiology, 
are offered for competition at the beginning of the Winter 
Session. 

Two BRODERIP SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of {60 and £40 
respectively are awarded every year for proficiency in Clinical 
knowledge. 

The Murray GoLD MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP (£25), founded in 
connexion with the University of Aberdeen, is awarded every 
third year to a Student of the Middlesex Hospital. 


The following ave awarded annually : 

The LYELL MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP, value £55 (Surgical 
Anatomy and Practical Surgery). 

The FREEMAN SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 (Obstetric Medicine 
and Gynzcology). 

The HEetLey Prize, value £25 (Clinical Medicine, Surgery, 
and Obstetrics). 

The LEopotpD Hupson PRIZE, value I1 guineas (Surgical 
Pathology and Bacteriology). 

SECOND YEAR'S EXHIBITION, value Io guineas (Anatomy and 
Physiology). 

NEW ZEALAND STUDENTS’ SCHOLARSHIP, the Clinical advan- 
tages of the Hospital for one year free. 

The Tutors assist all Students, especially those who are pre- 
paring for Examinations, without extra fee; thus the necessity 
of obtaining private instruction is obviated. 

Gymnasium, Common Rooms, Athletic Grounds, 
Rackets, and a Restaurant are provided. 


Full particulars and detailed prospectus may be obtained on 
application to: 

T. IZOD BENNETT, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean of the Medical 
School, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 1; or to the School 
Secretary. 
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Nouveau Lexique. ByH. N. Apar, M.A. 
l. FRENCH-ENGLISH. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 23.6d. 
ll. ENGLISH-FRENCH. 768 pages. 68. 


Parts I and If in one volume. 7s. 6d. 


“When we compare it with even the best of its predecessors we cannot 
but notice its superiority.” —The Journal of Education. 


A Test-Book of French 


rea rig by DE V. PaYvEN-PayNE. Word-Lists, Phrases, 
, for Examination Candidates. Handy format. 1s. 


New Term French Texts 


Readable Tales, with Pictures and full Vocabulary. Stiff 
Covers, 9d. Cloth Limp, 18. each. 


1. MES COPAINS ANGLAIS 
2. LES AMIS DE CHICOT (Sequel to No. 1) 
3. L& TRESOR DU CAPITAINE MANCHOT 
4. VIVE LA NASSOVIE 1° 
5. UN SECRET DU DESERT 
6. LA BOURSE OU LA VIE 
“A very interesting series on somewhat new lines, and at a v 


modest price . In all of them there is plenty of action which 
hold the attention of a class.”—The Journal of Education. 


New Term German Texts 


With Pictures and full Vocabulary. Cloth Limp, 18. 6d. 
each. 


1. DER SCHATZ DES KAPITANS MANCHOT 
2. “ES LEBE NASSOVIEN |” 

3. REICHTUM DER ERDE 

4. QELD ODER LEBEN 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


(University of London) 


HE WINTER SESSION will begin on 
October 3, 1932. 

The Medical School provides courses in Preliminary, 
Intermediate, and Final Subjects, and Students can 
join at once after matriculation. 

Situation.—Between a large population, providing 
Clinical material, and one of the best residential 
districts, thus enabling students to live in close 
proximity to their work. 

New Buildings.—It is estimated that these will 
be completed and ready for occupation in 1932. 

Clinical Units in Medicine and Surgery.— 
Certain members of the Medical and Surgical Staff 
devote their whole time to teaching and research. 

Nearly 1,000 Beds available for teaching—addi- 
tional clinical material being provided by affiliation to 
an Infirmary and other Institutions. 

Entrance and Research Scholarships to the value 
of £1,200 are awarded annually. 

Appointments varying in value up to £750 per 
annum open to students after qualification. 

For further particulars and illustrated prospectus 
apply to the School Secretary. 

C. M. WILSON (M.C.), M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Dean. 


Detailed Prospectuses from 
44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C. 1 55 
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By Prof. S. MANGHAM and Prof. W. Raz SHERRIFFS. 


A First Biology 


192 pages. 28. 6d. Introductory, and companion to 


A Second Biology 


384 pages. 6s. Completing the Course to School 
Certificate. Profusely illustrated with new, syste- 
matic figures. The broad treatment and up-to-date 
detail render these books most valuable for an in- 
telligent grasp of the subject. 


Chemical Composition 


An Account of the Methods by which Atomic Weights 
and Molecular Formulae have been determined. By 
A. K. Goarp, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. 


The Properties of Matter 


By W. H. Spixes, B.A. For VI Form syllabus in 
Physics, with numerous diagrams, 46. 


Plant and Flower Forms 


By E. J. G. Kirkwoop, B.Sc. Second Impres- 
sion, Revised, of this well-known work. 7s. 6d. net. 


Chemical Analysis 


By D. B. Bricos, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. For Higher 
Cert., &c., 68. Or separately, Qualitative Analysis, 
3s. 68d. Quantitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 


Algebraic Geometry 


Second Edition. Revised and much Enlarged. By 
M. P. MESHENBERG. With Answers. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
‘LECTURES FOR TEACHERS 


The programme of lectures and classes 
for teachers for the session 1932-33 com- 
prises a wide range of subjects which will 
be dealt with by distinguished lecturers and 
leading authorities. 


Teachers in all types of schools (public and 
private), whether in or outside the county, 
are eligible to attend. 


A number of courses in Art, Literature, 
Modern Languages, Geography, History, 
Mathematics, Music, and Science are specially 
suitable for masters and mistresses in 
secondary schools. 


Copy of the Handbook, giving particulars 
of the courses, syllabuses, and fees, can be 
obtained post free on application to 


THE EDUCATION OFFICER (H4), 
The County Hall, S.E. 1. 
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Applied Chemistry : A Practical Handbook for Students of House- 
hold Science and Public Health. By Prof. C. K. TINKLER 
and HELEN Masters. Vol. II. Foods. Second Edition, 
Revised. (15s. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

We are glad to see that Volume II of this admirable handbook 
has reached its second edition. Those who already use the book 
would find it difficult to do without so careful and efficient a 
guide, while in its revised form it will doubtless appeal to an 
even wider public. Specially intended for students taking the 
London B.Sc. in Household and Social Science, it incorporates a 
judicious modicum of theoretical work, and in the new edition 
has been brought up to date as regards Ministry of Health 
regulations on preservatives. A section on reconstituted cream 
has been added, and several minor alterations have been made. 
The reviewer may add that many books sent him for review fail 
to achieve permanent domicile in his study; Tinkler and 
Masters remains within arm’s reach, and is among those that 
are not even lent! 


How to See Birds. How to See Plants. Written and Illustrated 
by E. F. DAGLISH. (1s. 6d. each. Dent.) 

The adverb “ how ” bears several meanings, and in the titles 
of these two excellent little books is used in more than one sense. 
We are told how, by means of nest-boxes, bird-tables and baths, 
to attract birds to our windows and gardens; how, by noting 
beaks and feet, we can learn something of birds’ habits; and, 
lastly, how, by their shape, plumage, voice, nest, eggs, and so 
on, the commoner species may be recognized. Plants (almost 
exclusively flowering plants) are not treated in quite the same 
way. In broad, general terms their structure, physiology and 
environmental adaptations are described in a manner that should 
add greatly to the interest of every walk in the country or 
stroll round the garden. 


Botany by Discovery. By ETHEL GREEN. (4s. 6d. Dent.) 


The title of this book indicates only a portion of its contents, 
for, in addition to the strictly botanical, there are upwards of a 
hundred pages devoted to such physical and chemical topics 


as are essential to an intelligent grasp of the experiments needed 
for the investigation of the physiological problems that present 
themselves in an elementary course of botany. The work is 
very largely observational and experimental; and abundant 
suggestions are offered for practical work additional to that in 
the text. At the end of each chapter is a series of questions 
to which written answers are to be given ; and on the last eighteen 
pages are collected questions gleaned from the matriculation 
and school certificate examinations of the universities. An 
inversion of ‘‘epigynous”’ and ‘‘ hypogynous’”’ (correctly 
defined on page 65) has escaped detection on page 66; but, 
otherwise, praiseworthy care has been taken to avoid errors. 
For those who wish to offer botany in the examinations men- 
tioned, and who have taken no other courses of science, this 
book can be unreservedly commended. 


Botany for Schools: a Textbook suitable for School Certificate 
and Similar Examinations. By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. 
SPRATT. (4s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

This is a thoroughly sound, two years’ course completely 
covering the various school certificate syllabuses. There are 
upwards of four hundred admirable illustrations ; and clear 
instructions are given for the practical work, both structural 
and physiological . 

Osiris and the Atom. By J. G. CROWTHER. (5s. net. Routledge.) 


This book consists of a collection of stimulating and informa- 
tive essays by the gifted scientific correspondent of The Man- 
chester Guardian. Though the essay from which the book gets 
its title is unconvincing, and indeed gives one the impression 
that the author is merely striving after effect, most of the others 
are so skilfully written that the reader is left ‘‘ asking for more.” 
Particularly interesting is the account of the great Siberian 
meteorite which fell in 1908 and laid bare over a thousand square 
miles of forest. The thumbnail sketches of great scientists (e.g. 
Fritz Haber) are excellently done, though it is surely an un- 
necessary affectation to avoid capital letters in spelling Walter 

(Continued on page 634) 


“ A wonderful collection . . . should be seen by all teachers.” | 


RONALD CUNLIFFE in the Music Teacher, March, 1931 


THE CLARENDON SONG BOOKS 


Edited by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER, HERBERT 
WISEMAN, and JOHN WISHART 

r a very short space of time The Clarendon Song Books have 

ev 


become the most popular and widely used series in schools of 
ery grade. The names of the editors alone are sufficient 
guarantee of the high standard of the material offered. 


Six books of progressive difficulty were published under the 
original scheme, and in view of their great success, showing the 
obvious need for song books of this type, additions are being 
made as below. 


Please write for a prospectus and list of separate issues 
Prices, each book : Piano edition, 2s. 6d. (or Linen 
Lined, 3s.); Words and Melody (Staff), 6d. (or Linen 
Lined, 8d.) ; Sol-fa, 6d. (or Linen Lined, 8d.). 
od vidal World, July 9, 1930: “ No adverse criticism can be 
made.’ 


Musical Times, August, 1930: “ A generous budget, with 
something to suit every choir.” 
Preparatory Schools’ Review, June, 1930: “ We have nothing 
but praise for these books. They are a delightful compilation.” 
RECENT ADDITIONS 


Boys’ Book I Boys’ Book II (just published) 
specially designed for Boys’ schools 
Book Ia Book IIa 
supplementing the original Books I and II 


THE OXFORD CHORAL SONGS 


Edited by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER 
Full list, with special Teachers’ Guide, post free on application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Address : 
36 Soho Square, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, W.1I 
(Instituted 1872) 
President : 
The Right Hon. ViscouNT HAILSHAM OF HalILsuHa, P.C. 
Principal : 
E. STANLEY ROPER, M.V.O., M.A., Mus.B. 
Controller of Examinations : 
EDWARD D’Evry, F.T.C.L., F.R.C.O. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


Wednesday, September 21, at 3 p.m. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY THE PRINCIPAL AND 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL by Mr. ARCHY ROSENTHAL 


Admission to Address and Recital Free. 
No tickets required. 


DIPLOMA COURSES FOR COUNCIL TEACHERS 


Entry may be made for— 


(a) THE Two YEARS’ TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA COURSE IN 
MUSIC RECOGNIZED FOR REGISTRATION BY THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS, or 


(b) THE ONE YEAR COURSE OF SPECIAL TRAINING IN 
MUSIC INAUGURATED FOR TEACHERS IN ELE- 
MENTARY, CENTRAL, AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
WHO ARE NOT TAKING AN ADVANCED COURSE INA 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of 
Professors, Fees, Scholarships, Regulations, &c., and the 
Syllabuses of the Diploma and Local Examinations, free 
on application to the undersigned. 

C. N. H. RoDWELL, Secretary. 
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EVERY CHILD’S SCIENCE. bya. 
se bape With 55 Figures. Limp cloth 


This book is intended for children of about 11 to 13 
years of age. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGues, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B.A. Book I. With Line Diagrams and 
Four half-tone Plates. Limp Cloth, 2s.; cloth 
boards, 28. 3d. 

(Books II and III and Teacher's Book in preparation) 


This is the first of a series of three books designed to 
provide a course in science for boys and girls of average 
ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL 
CALCULATIONS. By Epna Bicas, M.Sc., 
Science Mistress at Bede Collegiate Girls’ School, 
Sunderland. With Answers. Limp Cloth Cover, 2s. 


Suitable for pupils preparing for the School Certificate 
Examinations. 


A COURSE OF BOOKBINDING 


AND BOOKCRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS. By 
GEORGE F. JoHNSON, M.A., Inspector of Handwork, 
Liverpool Education Committee. In two books. 


Limp Cloth Cover. Price 1s. 3d. each. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD. Its Philo- 


sophical Basis and its Modes of Application. 
By F. W. Westaway, formerly one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Secondary Schools. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. Present-day methods critic- 
ally considered. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this edition, Book V, Scientific Method in the Class- 
room and Lecture-room has been extended, and it is 
hoped that it will provide useful hints to teachers of 
humanistic subjects as well as to teachers of mathe- 
matics and science. 


A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS 


By E. GRIMSEHL 


Edited by R. ToMascHEK, D.Phil., Prof. of Physics, 

University of Marburg. Authorized Translation from 

the Seventh German Edition by L. A. Woopwarp, B.A. 

Volume I. Mechanics. xii + 434 pp. 487 Figures. 
5s. net 


(Other volumes in preparation) 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
MECHANICS AND ACOUSTICS 


By R. W. POHL 


Professor of Physics in the University of Göttingen. 
Authorized Translation by WINIFRED M. DEANs, 


M.A., B.Sc. 
443 Figures. 


xii + 338 pp. 178. 6d. net 


Full particulars of the above books on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 


University 
Tutorial Press 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS SERIES 


General Editor: H. A. WOOTTON, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster, 
Perse School for Boys, Cambridge. 
HIS entirely new series of Textbooks, written by experienced 


Teachers, is designed specially to meet the requirements 
of School Certificate and similar examinations. 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., Head of the Botanical Department, 
Norwood Technical Institute, London, and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc., 
Senior Science Mistress, King’s Warren School, Plumstead. 

403 pages. Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


“ Altogether an ideal textbook in Biology for School Certificate candidates.” 
—London Teacher, 


l BOTANY FOR SCHOOLS 
By E. R. Spratt, D.Sc., and A. V. Spratt, M.Sc. 


364 pages. Copiously illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


“We can confidently recommend this book to all teachers of the subject.” 
—Scottish Educational Journal. 
“ An exceptionally good textbook." —London Teacher. 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By B. C. L. Kemp, M.A., F.C.S., Sixth Form Chemistry Master, 


Wellington College. 
439 pages. With diagrams and plates. 4s. 6d. 


“ We shall be v much surprised if the book does not attain a wide circula- 
tion.’’— The Journal of Education. 


*‘ The book shows every evidence of a Teacher’s work, and the different points 
of Chemical Theory are most lucidly explained.” —T he Schoolmaster. 


HEAT FOR SCHOOLS 


By H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster, Perse School for 
Boys, Cambridge. 


212 pages. With diagrams. 3s. 


“ A reliable, thorough, and readable textbook.” —Tke A.M.A. 
“ A good book, moderate in price." —The Schoolmaster. 


SOUND AND LIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 


By FRANK BARRACLOUGH, M.A., late Physics Master, Clifton 
College. 


311 pages. Over 250 diagrams. 
Separately : Sound for Schools. 2s. 


4s. 6d. 
Light for Schools. 3s. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD FOR SCHOOLS 


By Joun Byoorrt, M.A., B.Sc., Sixth Form Master, Humberstone 
Foundation School, Old Clee, Grimsby. 


Just published. With maps and diagrams. 4s. 6d. 
ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By HEDLEY Arson, M.Sc., B.Com., late Sixth Form Mathematics 
Master, Bridlington School. 


In preparation. 400 pages approximately. 


4s. 6d. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Series will be sent post free on 
application. 


25 HIGH ST., NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 2 
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Gropius’s name merely because this architect himself does not 
use them. 


A Revision Course in Chemistry. By Dr. E. J. Hotmyarp. 
(2s. 6d. Dent.) 


We are told by the author in his preface that ‘‘ this book is 
intended to supplement—not to replace—the elementary 
textbooks on chemistry used by candidates preparing for the 
School Certificate examinations.” It is a frankly utilitarian 
book. Its object is to help the candidate to pass his or her 
examinations. From this point of view the book is excellent. 
Dr. Holmyard knows his craft as well as any one, and the hand 
of the experienced teacher combined with the experienced writer 
is clear and effective on every page. Presumably this book 
should find its ideal use in the hands of the “ private student.” 
To him or her we unreservedly recommend it. We also advise 
all teachers of chemistry to possess a copy. As to whether they 
will regard it as a book of revision “ tips ” for themselves, or 
will prefer their pupils each to possess a copy must be left for 
them to decide. It is, after all, their responsibility to achieve 
examination success. 


Elementary Chemistry: a First Course. 
(2s. Bell.) 

The author explains in his preface that this book has been 
compiled from the sections on chemistry of his ‘ Elementary 
General Science,” along with those parts on physics that are 
thought necessary for the proper understanding of the subject. 
Some historical matter has been added, and altogether the 
book offers a good, sound course in elementary chemistry, 
though from its colourlessness of style it would probably be 
unsuitable for home reading. It may be mentioned that the 
course is mainly experimental and includes full instructions for 
practical work. 


A Short Course in Qualitative Analysis. By Prof. F. E. BROWN. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York: The Century Co. London: 
Appleton.) 

Prof. Brown has here published in book form an expanded 
version of the notes given to his pupils in Iowa State College. 

It is scarcely suitable for generat school use, but it would form 


By J. B. JENKINS. 


a useful work of reference, and the searching questions it con- 
tains would be valuable in testing a student’s understanding of 
the operations he carries out. There are signs that qualitative 
analysis is coming more into fashion again as an essential part 
of school chemistry, and such books as Prof. Brown’s show us 
the kind of way in which it may be made a great deal more than 
a mere mechanical technique. 


Birds’ Eggs and Nests. By Rev. C. A. HALL. 
Black.) 

This book should help the young egg-collector to name his 
“finds ” ; though to take eggs from a nest whose builder has 
not been identified is not praiseworthy nor indicative of a true 
naturalist. It opens with some general observations on nesting 
habits and eggs; brief descriptions of the nests and eggs of the 
majority of British birds follow, and these are aided by eight 
excellent coloured plates, and eight in black and white from 
photographs of birds’ nests in situ. 


Heat and Light, with Sound. By-J. M. Morr. (4s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Intermediate Physics. By Dr. C. J. SMITH. (14s. net. Arnold.) 

Huxley Memorial Lectures, 1925-1932. By Prof. E. B. Pouttox, 
Sir PETER CHALMERS MITCHELL, Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, 
Prof. F. O. Bower, Dr. G. Wattas, Sir ARTHUR SMITH 
Woopwarp, A. Huxley. (2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

A Biology Handbook for Schools. Junior Course by Dr. H. E. 
BARGMANN. Senior Course by I. F. HENDERSON. (28. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

Physics : Fundamental Laws and Principles, with Problems and 
Worked Solutions. By E. Bootu and PuHy.iis M. NIcoL. 
(Glebe, N.S.W.: The Australasian Medical Publishing Co.) 

Biology : an Introduction to the Study of Life. By Prof. H. M. 
Fox. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. G. ALLEN & UNWIN will shortly publish ‘‘ Graded 
Exercises for Speech Training, Elocution, and Song,’’ by Rose I. 
Patry, 2s. 6d. The book is intended for the use of pupils, 
especially in secondary and elementary schools, and should also 
prove helpful to members of Choirs as it contains exercises for 
ear training, attack, forward tone, &c. 


DAVICO’S HOTEL 
- HEYST S/M 
(Belgium) 
Highly recommended by English visitors. 
From 50/- week inclusive 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


Sea front. 
Every modern comfort. 


Portsmouth Municipal College 


London University Degree Courses (Special and General) 
in Pure Science, and Arts (Languages, History). 


Degree and Diploma Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering. 


School of Pharmacy (B.Pharm., Ph.C., and M.P.S.). 
Special Course in Radiotelegraphy. 


Full-time Courses—Junior and Senior—in Commerce 
and Domestic Science. 


FEES from £7 17s. 6d. to £21 per annum, according 
to type of Course. For particulars, apply REGISTRAR, at 
the College. 


THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 


COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(Incorporated) 


1 PARK DRIVE, GLASGOW 
Session 1932-33 


DIPLOMA COURSFS.—(1) Training for Teachers in Cookery, Laundry- 
(2) Training for Teachers in Dressmaking, 


work, and Housewifery. 
Needlework, and Millinery. . 

CERTIFICATE COURSES.—(1) Housewife’s Course. (2) Lady House- 
keeper's Course. (3) Institutional Housekeeper’s Course. (4) Cook's 
Certificate Course. (5) Institutional Cook's Course. (6) Advanced 
Cook's Course. (7) Dressmaking Course. (8) Needlework Course. 
(9) Tailoring Course. (10) Millinery Course. (11) Upholstery Course. 
(12) Laundress’s Course. (13) Sister Tutor’s and Dietitian’s Course. 

Practical Lessons in all subjects given daily. 

Students’ Residence within the Building. Playing Fields. 

The College is recognized by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution, and the Teacher's Diploma is recognized by the 
Education Authorities of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Prospectus may be had on application to Miss D. H. MELVIN, J.P. 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


LEICESTER 


Courses are offered for the ARTS, SCIENCE, COMMERCE 
and LAW, and for the first examination for Agriculture, 
Dental Surgery, Horticulture, and Medicine Degrees of 
London University. Inclusive tuition fee, £20 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the Training of Teachers 
(with the usual Board of Education Grants). Fee payable 
by the student, 210 per annum. 


HosTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. Fees, £65 per annum. 
Grant-earning students, £35 per annum. 


Particulars (post free) from the Registrar. 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


First Book 
Edited by 


CUTHBERT McEVOY, M.A., 
Senior Classical Master at Watford Grammar School 
xxxii + 327 pages, illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Latin for Today (First Book) represents a modification of the traditional 
method of teaching Latin. The course provides a thoroughly sound foundation for 
all types of students, and at the same time introduces valuable features which will 
bring the pupil, even at this early stage, into close relation with many aspects of Latin 


culture and civilization. 

NOTE.—The material in LATIN FOR TODAY (First Book) has been subjected to the test of class 
experience. For nearly three years it has been in use in a beginners’ form of boys of eleven plus in a secondary 
school. The pupils had four periods a week in school with three periods of homework. At the end of one year 
they had accomplished more than a parallel form of equal ability had accomplished in two years by the traditional 
method, and this when both forms were judged by the current conventional tests. 


A prospectus of LATIN FoR Topay (First Book), containing complete contents, and two specimen lessons (with illustrations) 
will be forwarded on application. The publishers will be glad to send a specimen copy of the book to Latin teachers who wish to 
examine it with a view to class adoption. 


SELECTED THE NEW HUDSON 
ENGLISH CLASSICS SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A. Introduction and Notes by H. N. Hupson, LL.D. Edited 
Vice-Principal, Manchester Central High School for Boys and revised by E. C. Brack, LL.D., and A. J. GEORGE 


14 volumes. Each 38. 6d. 19 volumes. Each 2s. gd. 
ARNOLD—Selected Poems As You Like It Macbeth 
BROWNING—Selections Coriolanus Merchant of Venice 
BUNYAN—Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I Hamlet Midsummer Night’s Dream 
BYRON Selections Henry the Fourth (I) Much Ado About Nothing 
COLERIDGE— Selections from Poems Henry the Fourth (II) Othello 
DE QUINCEY—Selections Henry the Fifth Richard the Second 
LAMB —Selected Essays Julius Caesar Richard the Third 
MACAULAY—Essays on Lord Clive and Warren King John Romeo and Juliet 

Hastings King Lear Tempest 
MILTON—Minor Poems Twelfth Night 
SHELLEY—Selections 
SIDNEY—Apology for Poetry and READING A SHAKESPEARE PLAY 
SHELLEY—Defence of Poetry I. Macbeth, As You Like It, A Midsummer Night’s 
SWIFT—Selections Dream 1s. ~ 
TENNYSON-—Selected Idylls of the King II. Hamlet, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night 1s. 
WORDSWORTH— Selections Il. King Lear, Henry the Fourth (I), The Tempest 1s. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications from teachers for Kan copies, with a view to class 
use, of representative books in the Selected English Classics Series and (or) The New Hudson Shakespeare. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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MACMILLAN 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 
2s. [Senzor. 

— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Sentor. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 


Tennyson.—_IDYLLS OF THE KING. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By J. H. Fow Ler, M.A. 
3s. 6d. [Sentor. 

— THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT: GERAINT 
AND ENID. With Notes. By G. C. MACAULAY, 
M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 

LANCELOT AND ELAINE. With Introduction 

and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 


Scott—-KENILWORTH. With Introduction and 


Notes. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
— KENILWORTH. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. [Sentor. 


—— KENILWORTH. Edited by J. H. CASTLEMAN. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 


— MARMION AND THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 

[Juntor, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 

— MARMION. By M. Macmillan, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. 

(Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 

MARMION. By G. B. Aiton. Pocket Classics. 

2s. 6d. (Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Blackmore-—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. (Junzor. 
Dickens.— THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Abridged 
by D. M. STUART. Is. 6d. [Junior. 
Stevenson.—TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 
VANCE. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Preliminary. 
Dickens.—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by C. F. 
KNox. Is. 4d. [Preliminary. 
—— A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by J. M. Sawin 
and I. M. THomas. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 
i [Preliminary. 
Carroll.— ALICE IN WONDERLAND and ALICE 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. 2s. net; 
separately, 9d. each. [Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero.— PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 
WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. [Sentor. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. ByS.G.OweEn, M.A. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
—— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. CoLtBEcK, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Eutropius.— BOOKS I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By W. Werc, M.A., and C. G. 
DUFFIELD, M.A. 2s. (Preliminary. 
Plato. —EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpooi, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1933 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Jane Austen. NORTHANGER ABBEY. Illustrated 
by HucuH THomson. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RUSSELL. Is. 6d. 

— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


A Second Book of Modern Poetry.—Selected and 
Arranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 4d. 


Shakespeare. RICHARD II. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 

— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. ıs. 6d. net. 


Byron.—_CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
2s. 


ENGLISH—contd. 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
II and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowrer, M.A. 
Is. 6d.; limp, tis. 3d. 

—— CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


Tennyson. THE LADY OF SHALOTT: THE 
LOTOS EATERS; OENONE; ULYSSES: 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE: and THE PASS- 
ING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe and W. T. WEBB. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. 
—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 

W. W. Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
Homer.—ILIAD. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
Virgi.—GEORGICS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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MACMILLAN 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
[Junior and School. 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. ts. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 
— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 
—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School. 
Scott—WOODSTOCK. With Introduction and Notes. 
3s. 6d. (Junior. 
Milton, —SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by H. M. 
PERcIVAL, M.A., and ENGLISH SONNETS, 
a by W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. In one volume, 
[School. 
Goldsmith. —THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. (Junior. 
—— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
H. W. Boynton. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Junior. 
—— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged by 
Mrs. F. S. Boas. 1s. 6d. [Junior. 


LATIN AND GREEK 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CorBecx, M.A. 2s. [/Junior. 


Virgil—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 


lary. ByS.G.OweEn,M.A. 2s. [Junior and School. 
Cicero.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 
Wivckins, Litt.D. 3s. [School, 
Livy. BOOKS II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. (School. 
Horace.—ODES III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
— ODES III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
(School. 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Junior. 

Plato. —EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [School. 
— CRITO and PHAEDO. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 3s. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


ENGLISH 


-—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 


(School. 
— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [School. 


—- TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. (School. 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [School. 
—— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Junior. 
Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. School and Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By K. 
DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. [Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. ts. 6d. net. [Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. I8. 3d. [Junior. 


Chaucer.—THE. NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLarp, C.B., 
M.A. Is. od. (School. 

—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. {School. 


Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 
In Modern English. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 

[School. 

— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. Knox. Is. 6d. [School., 

— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morratt. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 


—— RICHARD II. 


ENGLISH—conid. 


Blackmore.—-LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BarBour. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [J untor. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Virgil—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— AENEID. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. (School. 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Juntor. 
—— GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
Livy.— BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 5s. [School. 
Catullus—SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
Simpson, B.A. 4s. The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[School. 
— ANABASIS. BooksI-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GoopwWIn and J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School. 
Thucydides.—BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School. 
Euripides—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. [School. 


— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 
[School, 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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Scholarship Awards 


I1. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


Bursaries: Margaret A, Pratt and Kathleen Murray (Strichen Secondary 
School, Aberdeenshire). 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship in Sacred Music: I. G. Thorne (Cty of 
London School and Christ's College). John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships in 
Hebrew: C. D. Rappaport (King’s College, London, and St. John's College) and 
D. G. Hill (St. James’ Secondary School, Grimsby, and Gonville and Caius 
College). Craven Studentship: M. L. Clarke (King’s College). Prendergast 
Studentship: A. H. Armstrong (Jesus College). Charles Oldham Classical 
Scholarship: W. A. Camps (Pembroke College). Walston Studentship: R. M. 
Cook (Clare College). Sandys Studentship: J. M. Cobban (Jesus College). 


DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Exhibition for Classics : T. K. Stretch (Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby). 
Open Scholarship: G. F. Randall (Warwick School). 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Major Scholarship in History: B. Stemson (Putney High School). 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Classical Scholarship: J. P. Hunter-Brown (Tonbridge School). Open 
Scholarship in History, £60 ; F. C. Newton (Cotham Secondary School for Boys). 


KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Major Scholarship in History: R. D. Bloomfield (Norwich School). 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Entrance Scholarship: F. M. Rowe (Channing School, Highgate). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Natural Science Scholarship: P. F. Hancock (Tonbridge School). Open 
Scholarship for English and History: R. E. Gerrard (Merchant Taylors’ School, 


Crosby). 
PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
Open Classical Exhibition: R. Tatton Brown (Tonbridge School). 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Open Exhibition for Classics: T. Alty (Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby). 


ST. CATHERINE’'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Exhibition for Mathematics: J. C. Leicester (Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby). Exhibitions: A. R. Clack and J. M. Mungavin (Mill Hill School). 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Open Scholarship in Modern Languages: R. G. Watts (Latymer School, 
Edmonton). Sizarship in History: R. R. Clarke (Norwich School). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Exhibitions: J. R. Cheadle (Classics) and P. M. G. Turquet (History) (both of 
Westminster School). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Scholarships: Mathematics: Frank Marshall Smith and Thomas Cowan; 
Classics : John Natson, John Montgomery Beaumont, William Norman Gallagher, 
Wilfred Hugh Hurley, Edward Harold Gwynn; Mental and Moral Science: 
Albert Victor McCallin, Robert Preston McDermott, George William Lewis Hill 
John Kingsmill, and Robert Thorp; Experimental Science: Alfred Emil 
Anthony Werner; Natural Science: Sydney Herbert Nunan, Maurice William 
Gibbon, Joyce Christina Hill (non-foundation) ; History and Political Science: 
Raymond Joseph O'Neill, John Hall; Modern Languages: Margaret McKay 
Soe EA Henry Constantine Johnston, Marjorie Eileen Matthews 
non-foundation), William Henry Lyons, Helen Annie Macpherson (non- 


oundation). 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Faculty of Arts. C. B. Black Scholarship in New Testament Greek : Agnes 
E. M. Hogg. Bruce of Grangehill and Falkland’s Classical Scholarship: J. C. 
Watson. Rhind Philosophical Scholarship: J. Drever. Drummond Mathe- 
matical Scholarship: T. D. Haddow. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Natural 
Philosophy: W. Ross. Neil Arnott Scholarship in Experimental Physics: 
P. T. Menzies. Annabella Kirkpatrick Scholarship in History : C. Y. Carstairs. 
Vans Dunlop Scholarship in English: D. Daiches. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in 
German: Jeanne J. Gemmell. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Political Economy : 
R. W. Nurkse. George Scott Travelling Scholarship: J. Gilbert. Lanfine 
Bursary in English: J. Kinghorn. Lanfine Bursary in History: A. B. Hume. 
Lanfine Bursary in French: Dorothea M. W. Douglas and S. C. Parker (equal). 
Newton Bursary in Natural Philosophy: H. M. Barkla, J. L. Bolland, and 
Marion A. M. Wilson (equal). Donald Fraser Bursary L. Ginsburg. Bruce of 
Grangehill Second Year Bursary in Mathematics : G. C. Stalker. Horsliehill-Scott 
Third Year Bursary in Mathematics: L. Ginsburg. Faculty of Science. Baxter 
Physical Science Scholarship: W. W. Smith. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in 
Chemistry: R. C. Cooper. Mackay Smith Scholarship in Natural Philosophy: 
H. M. Barkla, J. L. Bolland, and Marion A. M. Wuson (equal). Trevelyan 
capa tone in Engineering: J. B. Ross. Steven Scholarship in Agriculture: 
J. R. Raeburn and J. N. H. Steele (equal). Reid and Thomson Bursary in 
Engineering: W. J. Cozens. Vans Dunlop Scholarship in Botany: H. B. 
Gilliland. Faculty of Medicine. The Stark Scholarship in Clinical Medicine: 

. G. M. Hamilton. The Ettles Scholarship: J. A. Baty. The Allan Fellowship 


Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery: J. Patrick. The Mowat Scholarship. 


in the Practice of Physic: J. A. Baty. The Buchanan Scholarship in Midwifery 
and Gynaecology: G. Macpherson. The James Scott Scholarship in Midwifery 
and Gynaeocology : Mary G. Masterton. The Whiteside Bruce Bursary: Nancy 


H. Turnbull. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL 


Open Scholarship: Kathleen Wilson (Hull Girls’ High School), Gwynneth S. 
Stainforth (Newland High School, Hull), Harold E. Walker (Hymers College, 
Hull). Ferens PE A i : Kenneth A. MacMahon (Beverley Grammar School). 
Exhibition: Marion Ashburn (Newland High School, Hull), William Middleton 

Giggleswick School), Joseph A. Lee (Goole Secondary School), George G. Avis 
High School for Boys, Scarborough). 
Bridlington School), Walter H. Bland (Goole Secondary School). Bursaries: 
Joan Godolphin (High Schoo! for Girls, Scarborough), John Robinson (Brigg 
Grammar School), Alfred H. Akester (Bridlington School), Beryl Bruce (Boulevard 


Exhibition and Bursary: Robert Cundill- 


Secondary School, Hull), Raymond T. Oliver (Beverley Grammar School), Kate 
Walton (Boulevard Secondary School, Hull), James D. C. Boyes (Hull Grammar 
School), Ezra Shamash (Bridlington School), Joseph L. White (Goole Secondary 
School), Thomas E. W. Bullock (Kendall School), Norman E. Wild (Heywood 
Grammar School), Edith M. Coghlin (Princess Mary High School, Halifax), 
William H. Lamplough (Bridlington School), George F. Wood (Brigg Grammar 
School), John Habeshaw (Wintringham Secondary School, Grimsby ). 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


University Scholarships: Amin Yassin, mathematics (Sec. School in Egypt), 
K. C. Denbigh, chemistry (Wakefield Grammar School), Eliz. Georgeson, 
Leeds Grammar 


Richard Reynolds Scholarship : i B. M. , renew 
(Leeds Grammar School). Arthur Smithells Scholarships: H. E. Dykes, renew 
(Morley Secondary School), L. Ellis, renew (Leeds Modern School). Cloth- 
workers’ Research Scholarships in Colour Chemistry: W. G. Dangerfield, renew 
(Marling School), W. C. Dovey, renew (Cheltenham Grammar School), H. W. 
Partridge (Marling School), R. Thornton (Ermysted's School, Skipton). Alfred 
Lund Scholarship: J. F. Wareham, colour chemistry (Watson's College, Edin- 
burgh). Medical Scholarship: W. M. H. Shaw (Oundle School). Cloth workers 
Research Scholarships in Textiles: R. J. Barnes (Birmingham University), C. A. 
Cooper (City of Leeds School), F. Happy (Whitcliffe Mount School, Cleckheaton), 
Mercia C. Hirst (Leeds Girls’ High School). Clothworker’s Scholarship: Mune 
Garstang (Leeds College of Art). William Summers Scholarship: W. Donkersiey 
(Royds Hall, Huddersfield), J. W. Dunnill (Huddersfield Technical College}. 
Baines Scholarship: J. Dowling (Leeds Catholic College). Craven Scholarship : 
D. G. Woolfenden (Leeds Modern School). Emsiey Scholarships: A. Bastow 
Carlton High School, Bradford), Eleanor D. Booth (Shipley Salt School), A. F. 

’Rourke (Leeds Training College). Wheatley Scho ps: H. Marshall 
(Waketield Grammar School), Marjorie N. Smith (Gymnastic Institute, Denmark), 
D. L. Lister (Stockton Secondary School). Akroyd Scholarships: C. L. Beaumont 
Royds Hall, Hudderstield), M. Hardman (Shipley Salt ool), H. Ormiston 
Yarm Grammar School), F. Popplewell (West Leeds High School), J. Thomlinson 
Archbishop Holgate’s, York), W. E. Chapman (Tutbury Endowed Boys’ Schooi), 
. D. Tomlinson (Leeds Boys’ Modern School), C. E. Johnson (Nunthorpe School, 
ork). Brown Scholarships: Colan F. L. Peyser (Leeds Central High School), 
H. Priestley (Carlton Secondary, Bradford), F. H. Dews (Ossett Grammar School), 
G. B. Gibson (Thorne House, Wakefield), E. Harrison (Lady Lamley's School, 
Pickering), Agnes W. Brown (Thoresby High School, Leeds), J. E. B. Dyson 
(Scarborough Boys’ High School), H. Jessop (Mirfield Grammar School), W. 
Osborne (Leeds Boys’ Modern School), E. St (Leeds Boys’ Modern School), 
L. Loose (Fakenham School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


Bennett Scholarship (£45 per annum for three years): A. S. Boughey (Kirby 
Muxloe Council School and Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys). Open Scholar- 
ships (£40 per annum for three years): J. C. Lank (Alderman Newton's Bors’ 
School, Leicester), G. S. Morris (Grammar School, Kettering), H. Freestone 
(Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys), R. H. Waite (Alderman Newton's Boys’ 
School and University College, Leicester). Closed Scholarships ({45 per annum for 
three years): Josephine A. L. Plummer (Collegiate School for Girls, Leicester), 
W. A. Willett (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, Leicester). Bursaries (¿20 
per annum for three years): V. W. Foss (City Boys’ School, Leicester), T. W. 
Burbidge (Market Bosworth Grammar School for Boys), L. F. Neal (Alderman 
Newton's Boys’ School, Leicester), Elsie M. Robinson (Alderman Newton's Girls’ 
School, Leicester), R. Ruddock (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys and 
University College, Leicester). Bursary in Gommerce covering tuition fees : 
J. E. Jackson (Leicester College of Technology and University College, Leicester). 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
Edward Rathbone Scholarship: E. B. Bowyer (Merchant Taylors’ School, 


Crosby). 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


University Exhibitions ({60 a year, tenable for two years): W. R. Pereira 
(Tottenham County School and East London College), A. F. Ramsay (Gravesend 
County School and East London College), B. W. D. Bransden (Southend High 
School and East London College), R. H. Greenly (Spring Grove Secondary School 
and East London College), J. K. Landquist (Hendon County School and East 


London College). 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Reid Trustees’ Scholarships (Arts): F. M. Northend (Sheffield High School), 
Reid Scholarship (Arts): R. A. Chew (Bromley High School). Clift-Courtauid 
Scholarship (Arts): D. H. Barbier (City High School, Cardiff). Pfeiffer Scholar- 
ship (Science): M. M. Jamison (Putney High School). Deccan Scholarship 
(Science): H. Horder (Christ's Hospital, Hertford). Lewis Pilcher Scholarshi 
in Latin and French (£60 for three years) : Mildred Riddelsdell (St. Mary's Hall, 
Brighton). Entrance Scholarship: E. Folliott (Channing School, Highgate). 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, LONDON 


Aaron Sims Studentship (£150): Adelaide H. King (German). Research 
Studentships (£100 each): Constance W. L. Gladwell (Zoology) and W. R. 
Matthews (English). Special Studentships (£50 each): H. C. Cawsey (History) 
and Mary E. Lott (Botany). Library Studentships ({50 each): Ada S. Hallett 
(Laws) and Agnes M. Kynaston (English). Aaron Sims Exhibitions (£50 each): 
Marguerite M. Guessard (French) and Thomas L. Marsters (German). 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE 


Drapers’ Company’s Science Scholarships: A. H. Yates (Westcliff High School 
for Boys), I. E. De Groot (Parmiter’s Foundation School), Dorothea G. Motley 
(Southgate County School), Drapers’ Company Arts Scholarships: L. R. Morey 
(George Green’s School), Elizabeth G. Bocock (Coventry Barr's Hill Secondary 
School). Drapers’ Company Science Exhibitions : R. Freeman (Central Founda- 
tion School), Bessie M. Clift (Tottenham High School for Girls). Drapers’ Com- 
pany Art Exhibitions: A. W. Mason (Purley County School), Louisa E. Ims 
(Edmonton County School). ; 


FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, LONDON 
Exhibition: E. R. L. Lewis (High School for Boys, Southend-on-Sea). 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Sambrooke Scholarship in Arts: B. A. Bunker (Wimbledon College). Henrr 
Neville Gladstone Scholarship: N. Yesofsky (Davenant Foundation School) 


g 
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Two Sambrooke Scholarships in Science: T. H. Farebrother (Whitgift Grammar | £50 for three years, divided between Miss D. Bannister (Elmslie Girls’ School, 
School), B. P. Clode (Wandsworth School). Sambrooke Scholarship in Engineer- Blackpool) and Miss M. Berridge (Bridlington High School). 


ing: W. J. F. Clarke (Sutton County School). Founders’ ale ty Scholarship 
in Engineering: E. L. Gosling (Leyton County High School). Warneford 
Scholarships: H. W. C. Fuller (Battersea Grammar School), J. H. Whittles 
(Ranelagh School, Bracknell, Berks), A. J. Heriot (Battersea Grammar School). 
Sambrooke Scholarship: J. E. Rees (King’s College School). 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Science Scholarship: M. A. A. Decottignies (Southend-on-Sea High School)’ 


KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON 


Merchant Taylors’ Company Scholarship: Kathleen Holmes (Convent of the 
Ladies of Mary, Coloma, Croydon). 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Price Scholarship: J. Ketcher (Raine’s Foundation School). Science Scholar- 
ship: N. E. James (Latymer Upper School). Medical Scholarship: P. H Tooley 
(MGU Hill School). 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSTIIAT) SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR 
WwW 


St. Dunstan’s Exhibition: L. 
Isabel Thorne Scholarship: E. W. Town (Mary Datchelor School, Camberwell). 
Mabel Sharman Crawford Scholarship : J. M. Blatchford (London (R.F.H.) School 
of Medicine for Women). Sir Owen Roberts Memorial Scholarship (awarded by 
Clothworkers’ Company): M. F. Lockett (London (R.F.H.) S.M.W.). Lewis 
Memorial Scholarship: M. Lloyd (St. Paul’s Girls’ School). Special Lewis 
Memorial Scholarship: E. M. Lloyd-Davies (North London Collegiate School). 
Alfred Langton Scholarship: M. G. Ernst (L.S.M.W.). A. M. Bird Clinical 
Scholarship: M. J. Moore (L.S.M.W.). Ellen Walker Bursary : M. J. Montrose 
(L.S.M.W.). Flora Murray Bursary: A. C. N. Swanston (L.S.M.W.). Special 
A. M. Bird Scholarships: M. M. Burton, D. O. Henry, D. J. Perkins, M. L. Penwill, 
I. E. Sandford, E. L. Weatherhead (al of L.S.M.W.). Special A. M. Bird and 
Flora Murray Scholarship: H. M. Brown (L.S.M.W.). Dental Bursary: M. J. 
Blennerhassett (Hornsey High School). A. M. Bird Postgraduate Scholarship 
in Pathology: R. O. J. Clark. Mabel Webb and A. M. Bird Research Scholarship : 
U. Shelley. Special A. M. Bird Research Scholarship: Dr. Margaret Salmond. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Scholarship in Arts: P. W. Hartop (Northampton Town and County School). 
Scholarships in Economics: J. T. Cannon (Raine’s Foundation School, Stepney), 
J. V. Radley (Henry Thornton School). Bursaries: J. L. Garbanati (University 
College School), C. L. Paine (Hackney Downs Secondary School), Sylvia T. Rosen 
(Clapton County Secondary School), K. A. Vine (Taunton’s School, Southampton), 
G. S. Bishop (Ashton-in-Makerfield Grammar School). School of Economics 
Scholarship in International Law (awarded to enable a student to attend the 
Academy of International Law at The Hague): Agnes Bickerton Bickerton. 
School of Economics Scholarship in International Studies (awarded to enable a 
student to attend the Geneva School of International Studies): E. O. Gothsch. 
Christie Exhibition: Margery E. Morton. Commonwealth Fund Scholarships in 
Mental Health: Nora Tombs, Edith F. Turner, Eleanor Tyson, Bridget Spedding, 
Anna Brown, Margaret B. Hallowes, Winifred L. Munro, Catherine McKostie 
(Bursary), and Elizabeth E. Irvine (Bursary). Sir Ernest Cassel Travelling 
Scholarships in Commerce: L. J. H. Dark and C. E. J. de Leeuw. Loch Exhi- 
bitions : Agnes A. le Mesurier and Ivy E. Isherwood (renewal). 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 


Exhibition for English: Barbara Gadd (Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol). 
Entrance Scholarship: E. Folliott (Channing School, Highgate). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


In the Faculty of Arts: Andrews Entrance Scholarships; Classics: J. H. 
Ritchie (Lancing College). Arts: T. M. Carter (Dulwich College). Campbell 
Clarke Entrance Scholarship: L. J. Jolley (Coopers’ Company's School). Rosa 
Morison Entrance Scholarship: English Language and Literature: F. J. 
Ainsworth (Whitgift School, Croydon). West Entrance Scholarship: English 
and English History: Joyce E. Hancock (County School for Girls, Dover). 
Greek: Malden Medal and Scholarship: S. Calvert. Hollier Scholarship: N. 
Bergerman. English: John Oliver Hobbes Scholarship: J. H. Walsh. Rosa 
Morison Scholarship: Dorothy F. Ancell. German: Eleanor Grove Scholarship 
(for women): Edith S. Davies and Dora Stein (equal). History: Sir William 
Meyer Studentship (European History) : Catherine B. A. Behrens. In the Faculty 
of Science: Scholarships: Andrews Entrance Scholarship: C. G. Raisin (Uni- 
versity College School). Goldsmid Entrance Scholarship: R. H. Leach (Holloway 
Schoo!). University College School Centenary Scholarship: A. H. Gould. 
Cath e Maude Pearce Scholarship: Edna M. F. Roe. Jews’ Commemoration 
Scholarship: J.Connors. Arthropometry and Craniology: Benington Memorial 
Studentship: Margot Collett. Mathematics: Jessel Studentships (subject to 
confirmation by the Senate): C. L. Barham and R. D. Lord. Meyer de Rothschild 
Scholarship: Zona Cone and L. W. F. Elen (equal). Applied Mathematics: 
Ellen Watson Scholarship: L. A. Wigglesworth. Chemistry : Tuffnell Scholar- 
ship: M. A. T. Rogers. Zoology: Derby Scholarship: M. J. D. White. In the 
Faculty of Engineering : Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship: K. S. Rao. Inthe 
Faculty of Medical Sciences : Medical Scholarship: D. F. Eastcott (Glendale 
County School, Wood Green). Buckunill Scholarship: A. D. Le Vay (Haber- 
dashers’ Aske’s School, Hampstead). First Medical Exhibition: M. Albert 
(Hackney Downs aay ee Second Medical Exhibition: J. Colover (Hackne 
Downs School). School of Librarianship: Entrance Exhibitions: D. H. 
Varley (University of Oxford) and J. H. Wellard (University of London). 
School of Fine Art: Trevelyan Goodall Entrance Scholarship: L. W. P. 
Woolford (University College School). Robert Ross Scholarship: S. Gilbert. 
Slade Scholarships: Rosemary E. Allan, Adeline M. N. Barker, Margaret J. 
Williamson. Bartlett School of Architecture: Entrance Exhibitions: Barbara 
E. E. Sutcliffe (St. Margaret’s School, Westgate-on-Sea), E. H. L. Osman (Hele's 
School, Exeter), and A. Reed (West Ham Municipal Secondary School). 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Exhibition for Science : Phyllis Titcombe (Crediton High School). Scholarship 
for Mathematics: Hilda Davis (Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol). 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Scholarship: E. Gibbon (Palmer’s School, Grays). 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Scholarships for women tenable for three years: A “ 1918" Scholarship ot 
£50 to D. Bannister (Elmslie Girls’ School, Blackpool); A * 1918 "’ Scholarship 
of £25 to M. I. Renwick (The Park School, Preston) ; anda “ 1918 ” Scholarship 
of {25 to J. E. Southan (Kidderminster High School for Girls). 

The Ashburne Hall Delegacy has made the following awards: A Research 
Studentship, of the value of 70 guineas for one year, to Miss M. I. Watling, B.A. 
(Somerville College, Oxford) ; the Katharine Romilly Scholarship, of the value of 


| for Boys). 


H. Walter (Sydenham Secondary School): 


Seaton Scholarship (£40 per annum for two years): J. G. Bell (Carlisle Grammar 
School). Hulme Scholarship (£35 per annum for three years): W. Lister (Hebden 
Bridge Grammar School). Jones History Scholarship (£40 per annum for two 
years): J. W. McGuinness (Heath Grammar School, Halifax). Joseph Clegg 
Scholarship (£45 per annum for three years): F. N. Lees (Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Spinkhill, near Sheffield). Charles Robinson Scholarship ({50 per annum 
for two years): H. J. Martin (Leigh Grammar School). Theodores Exhibition 
(£20 per annum for one year): B. Rabinovitch (Manchester Central High School 
Derby Entrance Scholarship (£25 per annum for three years): J. 
Thorpe (Leigh Grammar School). William Kirtley Srnolarsnip. (EX0 per annum 
for three years): J. Goodall (Huddersfield College Secondary ool). Matthew 
Kirtley Scholarship ({60 per annum for three years) : C. R. Taylor (Wade Deacon 
Grammar School, Widnes). Beckwith Scholarships (1) ({60 per annum for three 
years): H. Templeton (Wade Deacon Grammar School, Widnes); (2) (£50 per 
annum for three years: E. Saunsbury (Hulme Grammar School, Manchester). 
Bythway Scholarship (£40 per annum for three years): W. Taylor (Lei 
Grammar School). James Gaskill Scholarship (£35 per annum for two years) : 
H. McMullen (Millom County Secondary School, Cumberland). Entrance 
Scholarship in Science (£50 per annum for three years): M. D. Milne (Stockport 
Secondary School). John Russell Scholarship (£45 per annum for one year) : 
G. Garmany (Stockport Grammar School). Adams Scholarship ({50 per annum 
for three years): T. B. Shorter (Altrincham County High School for Boys). 
Lewis Atkinson Scholarship in Commerce (£40 per annum for three years): T. K. 
Kewley (Loughborough Grammar School). Dora Muir Scholarship (£30 per annum 
for three years) : Maria I. Renwick (Park School, Preston). Kiddie Scholarship 
£50 per annum for three years): Divided between M. Cohen and G. B. Priest 
(Manchester Grammar School). William Simpson Exhibition ({25 per annum for 
three years): A. H. Williams (Bemrose School, Derby). Alice Fay Exhibition 
(£25 per annum for three years): Olive Stansfield (Whalley Range Municipal 
High School, Manchester). Grammar School Entrance Scholarship: S. B. 
Caldwell (Manchester Grammar School). William Hulme Bursaries (£40 per 
annum for three years): J. Thorpe (Leigh Grammar School), A. H. Williams 
(Bemrose School, Derby), Gerald Garmany (Stockport Grammar School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 


Foundation Scholarships (of a value up to £80 per annum): P. C. Sheppard 
(Deacon's School, Peterborough), Muriel A. Barker (Nottingham Girls’ High 
School), C. F. Barker, honorary scholar (Henry Mellish County Secondary School, 
Nottingham), Nora F. Lockton (Kesteven and Grantham Girls’ School, Grantham), 
J. A. Veness (Brentwood School, Essex), J. Mackay, honorary scholar (Mundella 
Secondary School, Nottingham), J. F. Carrington (Northampton Town and 
County School). Open Exhibitions (of a value up to £50 per annum): K. B. 
Cumberland (Grange High School, Bradford), J. Pare, honorary exhibitioner 
(West Bridgford County Secondary School, Nottingham), F. W. Mason (Swanwick 
Hall County Secondary School, Alfreton), D. L. Henshaw (Queen Elizabeth's 
Grammar School, Mansfield), H. L. Beards (Ilkeston County Secondary School), 
K. R. Webb (High Pavement Secondary School, Nottingham). Cooper Scholar- 
ship: L. V. Harrison (High Pavement Secondary School, Nottingham). Student- 
ships: Arts: J. D. E. Lister (Grange High School, Bradford), C. F. W. Beard 
(Banbury County School), K. Rosier (Grange High School, Bradford), R. H. 
Brown (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Maustield), G. A. W. Thyng (City 
of Norwich School), P. W. Hartop (Northampton Town and County School), 
Margaret Jackman (Staveley Grammar School), Dorothy M. Reynolds (Spalding 
High School), Ruth Danicls (Great Yarmouth High School), Winifred Davison 
(Sutton-in-Ashfield Pupil Teachers’ Centre), J. L. Wright (Deacon’s School, 
Peterborough), K. W. Chilton (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Mansfield), 
K. D. Bradshaw (Mundella Secondary School, Nottingham), J. Hunt (Holgate 
Grammar School, Barnsley). Economics and Commerce: F. J. C. Radford 
(Swanwick Hall County Secondary School, Alfreton); F. G. Slater (Swanwick 
Hall County Secondary School, Alfreton), A. C. Hobson (Bemrose School, Derby), 
Catherine I. Nelson (Derby Technical College). Pure Science: C. A. Pulley 
(Laxton Grammar School, Oundic), K. H. Waters (City School, Lincoln), J. C, 
Heath (Wellingborough School), J. Pritchett (Ilkeston County Secondary School), 
A. G. Robertson (Bedford Modern School), W. H. Walton (Spalding Grammar 
School), A. James (Bemrose School, Derby), Eleanor Balls (Ryhope Secondary 
School, Co. DU; R. N. Coleman (Lincoln School), E. W. Bristow (Felixstowe 
County School), H. D. Baker (Ilkeston County Secondary School), J. C. Bamber 
(Ilkeston County Secondary School), J. Payne (Hitchin Grammar School), 
J. R. Sharman (Northampton Town and County School), W. M. I. Walton (Market 
Harborough Grammar School), Kathleen Peach (Peterborough County School), 
Norah B. Salt (Parkfields Cedars Secondary School, Derby), A. R. J. Cooper 
(City Boys’ School, Leicester), J. W. Tomlinson (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Mansfield), Winifred Hoad (Trinity Hall, Southport), H. G. Dean (Hull 
Municipal Secondary School), Constance M. Eathcrington (Mundella Secondary 
School, Nottingham), E. Tidd (Alderman Newton's School, Leicester), R. L. 
Ginever (Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Mansfield). Applied Science : 
H. S. Wilkinson (High Pavement Secondary School, Nottingham). 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Organ Scholarship: A. H. Lunt (Mill Hill School). 
Classics: G. F. Hourani (Mill Hill School). 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 
Open Classical Scholarship: R. C. Zaehner (Tonbridge School). 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarship in Mathematics: E. Shephard (Mill Hill School). 
EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Exhibitions : Classics: J. Coutts (Kingswood School, Bath) ; Modern History : 


C. J. Morny (Stowe School); Natural Science: P. A. Small (Haberdashers 


Aske’s School). Open Classical Scholarship: P. Brendon (Tonbridge School), 
{HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Meeke Mathematical Scholarship: R. K. Gregory (Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester). 


Domus Exhibition in 


LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 
Mary Stillman Harkness Scholarship, Senior Scholarship in English: R. 
Roberts (Channing School, Highgate). John Gamble Scholarship in History : 
N. B. de Monilpied (Channing School, Highgate). 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


William Doncaster Scholarship in French: R. G. A. Etherington Smith 
(Downside School). Honorary Demyship: J. P. Newell (Classical Exhibitioner 
of the College and formerly of Shrewsbury School). Open Demyship in Modern 
History: I. G. A. Faulk (Royal Grammar School, Worcester). 

MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Postmastership in Natural Science: D. J. Borgars (Mill Hill School). 
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NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarship in Mathematics: D. E. Mannering (Mill Hill School). Open 
Exhibition in Natural Science: G. C. Wood (Royal Grammar School, Worcester). 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Senior Hastings Scholarship: A. Christelow (University of Leeds). 
Exhibition: F. T. Bowker (Magdalen College School). 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Entrance Scholarship: N. B. de Monilpied (Channing School, Highgate). 


ST. CATHERINE'S SOCIETY, OXFORD 


Shute Scholarship in Modern Languages: S. H. Jarvis (St. Catherine's Society, 
formerly of the Leys School, Cambridge). Shute Exhibition in Modern History : 
M. S. Wiggin (St. Catherine’s Society, formerly of Queen Mary’s Grammar School, 
Walsall). St. Catherine's Exhibition in Mathematics: F. D. Gubb (Palmer's 
School, Grays). St. Catherine's Exhibitions in Modern History : S. E. Andrews 
(Bancroft’s School) and R. A. Savers (Brentwood School). Exhibition: W. O. 
Gay (Palmer’s School, Grays). The trustees of the Justinian Bracegirdle Founda- 
tion have awarded Exhibitions to the following: Leo G. G. Twyman (Christ's 
Hospital) (Modern Languages), and Thomas H. Cookson (Palmer's School, 
Grays) (Mathematics). 


ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD 


Exhibitions in Modern History: W. G. Fallows (Barrow Grammar School) 
and G. A. Forrest (Stockport Grammar School). Minor Exhibition in Classics : 
M. Wall (Bradford Grammar School). Minor Exhibition in Modern History: 
S. E. Bradshaw (Repton School). 
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ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Exhibition in History: N. B. de Monilpied (Channing School, Highgate), 
Lilian Blake Scholarship: P. S. E. Mellor (Westwiug School, Ryde). 


ST. HUGH'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


State Scholarship and History Exhibition: Eileen Tanner (Colston’s Girls’ 
School, Bristol). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Classical Scholarship: W. J. Penman (Tonbridge School). 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Major Open Scholarships (£50 per annum and remission of tuition fees) : 
H. H. Lucas (Newbury Grammar School) (Arts), G. A. Barnard (Sir George 
Monoux Grammar School, Walthamstow) (Science), A. G. Cotton (Clay Cross 
County Secondary School) (Agriculture). Wantage Scholarship (£80 per annum) : 
H. O. Puls (Hampton-on-Thames Grammar School) (Science). St. Andrew’s 
Hall Scholarship (£60 per annum): Myrtle M. Chart (Wimbledon High School) 
(Arts). Palmer Scholarship (£60 per annum): H. R. Watson (Reading School) 
(Science), Stansield Scholarship (£50 per annum): Ella M. Bartle (High 
Wycombe High School) (Dairying). Minor Scholarships (remission of tuition 
fees): Edith J. Craig (Twickenham County School) (Arts), C. C. Mill (Devonport 
High School) (Science), Brenda M. Williams (Neath County Girls’ School) 
(Dairying). 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Earnshaw Scholarship: J. Hill (Pupil Teacher Centre, Sheffield). Proxime 
access: J. E. Russell (Central Secondary School for Boys, Shettield). Edgar 
Allen “A” Scholarships: Marguerite J. J. Laboulle (Woodhouse Grammar 
School, Shefiield), P. V. Youle (Secondary School, Heanor), Lydia M. M. Earp 
(Grammar School, Alcester). Edgar Allen ‘‘ B” Scholarships: H. Pountney 
(Central Secondary School for Boys, Shetlicld), H. Gudgeon (Secondary School, 
Nelson), E. E. Evans (Grammar School, Bradford). Ezra Hounsfield Linley 
Scholarships: P. J. Rattue (Grammar School, Staveley), J. D. Mayo (Central 
Secondary School for Boys, Sheflield). Class Research Delegacy Scholarship : 
J. E. Stanworth (Secondary School, Nelson). Town Trustees’ Scholarships 
(subject to approval of Town Trustees): G. F. Jackson (Pupil Teacher Centre, 
Shetfield), K. J. Simpson (Firth Park Secondary School, Shefheld), G. R. Cooper 
(De La Salle College, Shetticld), W. A. Levick (Woodhouse Grammar School, 
Shetheld). Feoffees of the Common Lands of Rotherham Scholarship (subject 
to approval of the Feoffees): F. S. K. Sedgley (Grammar School. Rotherham). 
Medical Scholarship: J. Beech (Central Secondary School for Boys, Sheffield). 
Firth Scholarship: Ellen M. Wells (County Secondary School, Bermondsey, 
London). Corporation Scholarship: R. V. Spathaky (Nether Edge Secondary 
School, Shefheld). Robert Styring Undergraduate Scholarship: J. N. Booth 
(King Edward VII School, Sheffield). Technical Scholarships: N. E. Head 
(King Edward VII School, Sheffield), W. H. Dickinson (Central Secondary School 
for Boys, Sheffield). Technical Studentships : J. K. Clark (Firth Park Secondary 
School, Shetlield), K. Heath (Firth Park Secondary School, Shettield). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Open Scholarships : Sir Henry Milner-White Scholarship: G. G. Cook (Simon 
Langton School, Canterbury). Thomas Godolphin Rooper Scholarship: A. G. 
Robertson (The Modern School, Bedford). Annie Yorke Memorial Scholarship : 
Miss J. M. Stroud (Itchen Secondary School, Southampton). Seymour J. Gubb 
Scholarship: A. B. Osborn (County Secondary School, Weston-super-Mure). 
Alex Hill Memorial Scholarship: P. B. Tayler (Eltham College, London). John 
Scott-Montagu Scholarship: J. Hollingshead (The Modern School, Bedford). 
Other Open Scholarships : Classics: F. W. H. Abrams (Simon Langton School, 
Canterbury). Mathematics : J. R. Bufton (County Secondary School, Llandrindod 
Wells). History: Miss I. D. Eastley (Grammar School for Girls, Southampton). 
English: H. F. Lucas (Itchen Secondary School, Southampton). Natural 
Science: L. C. Neill (County School, Gillingham, Kent). Mathematics: I. H. 
Pearcy (Grammar School, Poole). Modern Languages: Miss P. Shields (County 
School for Girls, Tunbridge Wells). Open Exhibitions: G. S. Barnard (Skinuer’s 
School, Tunbridge Wells), Miss J. L. Dimond (County School for Girls, Folkestone), 
Mss J. L. M. Lyden (County Secondary School, Sydenham), F. C. Litllejohus 
(Céunty School, Gillingham, Kent), F. C. Slater (Swanwick Hall, Derby), F. H. 
Stretch (Simon Langton School, Canterbury), IL. H. Sturgess (Grammar School, 
Andover), Miss C. A. Wyatt (Bishop Fox's School, Taunton). Close Scholar- 
ships: Southampton Borough Scholarships: N. Green, A. E. Long, K. A. Vine 
(Taunton's School, Southampton). Close Exhibitions: Southern Railway 


Exhibition: A. R. Smith (Taunton’s School, Southampton). Southampton 
Borough Exhibitions: L. J. C. Connell (Taunton's School, Southampton), 


R. B. Cotterell (King Edward VI School, Southampton), E. C. Denham (Taunton’s 
School, Southampton), L. V. G. Symes (King Edward VI School, Southampton) | 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Four Harkness Scholarships (of £100 a year) : D. M. Bell (Edinburgh Academy), 
G. P. Henderson (Elgin Academy and High School, Stirling), D. C. Sinclair 


(Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh), W. Whitehead (Roval Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne). One Low Scholarship (of £100 a year): G. W. Mac 
Cockburn (Fettes College, Edinburgh). One Patrick Hamilton Scholarship 
(of £100 a year): W. Blair (Edinburgh Academy). Two Scholarships (of £60 a 
year): A. G Keay (Harris Academy, Dundee), M. Lunan (Perth Academy). 
These scholarships can be held for four years. In addition 24 bursaries, ranging 
in value from £50 a year, were awarded. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


University Studentships : T. Jones, C. FE. Easthope, F. R. Lewis, D. T. Davies 
(one year). Sir John William Studentships : D. M. Ellis, M. Jones, B. G. Owens 
(renewed), J. J. G. Davies (renewed), W. D. Williams (renewed). Sir Garrod 
Thomas Fellowships: E. G. James and E. R. H. Davies. Thomas Davies 


Scholarship: R. Redd. Keeling Scholarship: H. N. Jerman. John Francs 
Schokuships : G. Hopper and Megan P. Evans. Thomas Stephens Scholarship : 


J. F. Ratcliffe. Open Scholarships: David Davies Scholarship (£40): J. A 
Jones (Ardwyn County School, Aberystwyth). Keeling Scholarship (£25): 
R. King (Amman Valley County School). Price Davies Scholarships (£25 each} : 
J. H. Habakkuk (County School for Boys, Barry) and D. L. Jenkins (Grammar 
School, Cowbridge). Commercial Travellers Scholarship (£20): A. Davies 
(Amman Valley County School). Pritchard Scholarship (£17): ] : 
Edwards (Tasker's High School for Girls, Haverfordwest). Mold Eisteddfod 
Scholarship (£17): A. Lewis (Grammar School, Cowbridge). Brereton Scholar- 
ship (£10): M. Morris (County School, Ystradeyniais). Visitor's Scholarship 
(425) for one session: F. L. Templeman (Cyfarthfa Castle Secondary School, 
Merthyr Tydfil). Closed Scholarships: Sir Alfred Jones Scholarship (£20) 
(candidates resident in Wales): Ethel Williams (Secondary School for Giris, 
Ruabon). Sir Alfred Jones Scholarship (£20) (candidates resident in Borough of 
Carmarthen): R. S. Short (Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, G: en}. 
Elizabeth Davies (Brynteifi) Scholarship (£20): Annie E. Rees (County School, 
Builth Wells). David Morgan Thomas of Caterham Memorial Scholarship (723): 
J. A. Rogers (County School, Cardigan). R H. Richards Scholarship (£20; : 
B. G. Jones (County School, Aberayron). Jospeh Thomas Scholarship (#17): 
O. Beynon (Nantwich and Acton Grammar School). Ells Eyton Scholarship 
(£10): C. R. Williams (County School, Rhyl). Edward Jones Scholarship 
(£20) for one session: H. Watkins (Ardwyn County School, Aberystwyth). 


2. SCHOOLS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


Junior School Scholarships : John H. L. Chapman, £60 (Mrs. K. Miller, Shirley, 
Psalter Iane, Shetheld), C. Withers Green, £30 (Miss M. Ravner. Moorfields 
School and Kindergarten, Leek). Senior School Scholarship : Garth Underwood, 
£3U (Miss Bain Froebel Educational Institute, West Kensington, London). 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
(Scholarships recommended) 


Smith Scholar: J. B. D. Pagden (Mr. Hayman, Manor House, Bracklev} 
Junior Platt Scholars: P. L. Gell (Mr. Dudley Smith, Holm Leigh, Buxton.. 
T. A. Hampson (Mr. Gibbs, Gayhurst, Gerrard’s Cross), J. D. Young (Mr. Ross 
Slater, Feltonfleet, Cobham), C. T. Isolani, E. F. J. Perkins, and E. J. R. Snowdon 
(The School). 


ASHVILLE AND NEW COLLEGE, HARROGATE 


Leaving Scholarship and Ferens Scholarship: T. M. Tavlor (St. John’s College, 
Cambridge). Entrance Scholarships : (a) Duckworth Memorial: T. P. T. Oliver 
(Portland). (b) Governors’ Scholarship: P. H. Saxon (Audenshaw), O. C. 
Worsley (Monton), F. Packer (Glasgow), M. S. Barnett (Pendleton). Exhibition : 
R. Pyrah (Huddersfield). 


BADMINTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships: J. I. Murdoch (Miss Bain, Froebel Educational Institute, 
London), A. B. Leech (Miss C. M. Jenkin Jones, Ladybarn House School, Withing- 
ton, Manchester). 


BATTERSEA TRAINING COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Tate Scholarship: Janet Morrison (County School for Girls, Tonbridge). 


BEAUMONT COLLEGE, OLD WINDSOR 


Entrance Scholarships (for 1932): A. de Hoghton (Mr. C. H. Wodeman and 
Mr. H. W. Roach, The Grange, Folkestone), M. Hetreed (Mr. R. Winsloe Patton, 
St. Anthony’s, Eastbourne), V. Bruce (Mr. P. C. Badderley, Penryn School, 
Edgbaston), H. Ross (Mr. J. R. Keble, St. Richard's, Little Malvern). 


BEDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD 


Scholarships: £60: J. W. Brailsford (Bedales Junior School), E. Brooke 
(Southlands, Harrow-on-the-Hill), P. A. Guilford (Mr. C. B. Brookes, Grosvenor 
School, Nottingham), M. Roger (Bedales Junior School); £50: J. M. Smithcils 
(Mr. Raymond Tootell, Surrey House School, Margate) ; £45: C. Mason (Miss N. 
Mead, The Preparatory School, Wilmslow, and Bedales). 


BEDFORD SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarships: T. N. Praat (Bedford School), G. B. R. Feilden (Bedford 
School) (full fees), F. O'S. W. Hutchinson, G. R. L. Abrahams, F. N. Macnamara 
all Bedford School), remission of half fees. Junior Scholarships: R. V. M. Benn 
Lexden House, Eastbourne), £75; J. P. Burr (Bedford School), half fees: T. J. 
Cooke (The Elms, Colwall, near Malvern), £45 ; C. R. D. Danby (Bedford Schoal', 
half fees; P. J. M. Harkbreiter (The Hall, 2 Buckland Crescent, London, N.W. 3), 


45. 
i BENENDEN SCHOOL 


Scholarships: Jean Bosman (Caledonia, Bexhill) (honorary), Helen Eppe 
(Westericigh, St. Leonards-on-Sea), Angela Horn (Dagtield, Birkdale, and 
Benenden School), the Hon. Margaret Scott-EUis (private tuition and Benenden 
School) (honorary). Exhibitions: Patricia Clogstoun (Ecole Nouvelle, Chailly, 
Lausanne, and Benenden School), Nanette Evans (St. Hilda's, Dover, and Benen- 
den School), Molle Jermyn (Ipswich High School and Benenden Schooli 
(honorary), Eileen Rhodes (Caledonia, Bexhill, and Benenden School), to Hilary 
Marshall Exhibition, presented by Mr. J. Maitland Marshall, Chairman of the 


Council. 
BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships (£60): H. M. Hawks (Mr. A. V. C. Moore Wavertree, 
Horley, Surrey), E. J. H. Birch (Berkhamsted Junior School), A. E. Leak (Mr. G. M. 
Smith, Clare House School, Beckenham, Kent). Exhibitions (£30): J. D. Cousin 
(Mr. E. R. Lewis, Stoke Park Preparatory School, Guildford), R. G. H. Melersh 
(Mr. C. St. A. Ratclitfe, Kilvinton Hall, Enfield), T. M. O'Connor (Major R. N. B. 
Campbell, Mount House, Hartley, Plymouth). 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Scholarships: R. D. Hoare (Bishop's Stortford College Preparatory School}, 
J. D. P. Stirling (The Limes School, Croydon, Surrey), D. Scott (Bishop's Stortford 
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College Preparatory School). Exhibitions: S. B. Harris (Thorpe Hall School, 
Thorpe Bay, Essex), J. D. Simmonds and J. R. S. Stubley (Bishop's Stortford 
College Preparatory School). 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships : A. J. Gibbons (Mr. T. J. E. Sewell, South Lodge, Lowestoft), £50 ; 
F. R. White (Bloxham), £35; H. D. Eastwood (Bloxham), £30; D. F. Easten 
(Mr. H. Braby Pennthorpe School, Chislehurst), £25. Scholarship Increased 
to Maximum : G. K. Jenkins (Bloxham). 


BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 


Day Boy Scholarship (£16): A. C. Sedgwick (Mr. Stephen Evans, St. Aubyn’s, 
Tiverton). “ Popham Dicken ” Scholarship (£100): M. W. H. Squire (Mr. C. G. 
Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte, Wokingham). ‘‘ Pinckard” Scholarship (£60): 
J. O. H. Jacobs (Mr. R. D. Bastable, Probus School, Cornwall). “ Temple ” 
Scholarship (£40): P. Steevens (Messrs. Brewer, Turner, and Ree, Chesterton, 
Seaford, Sussex). “ Thornton ” Scholarship (£40): J. R. Armitstead (Mr. I. O. 
Williams, Tre-arddur House, Tre-arddur Ray, Anglesey). ‘* Dunstord "’ Scholar- 
ship (£40): K. A. S. Potter (Mr. B. C. Brodie, M.C., and Mr. L. T. Prosser, 
Holyrood School, Bognor Regis). Exhibitions (£30): C. P. Walker (Mr. H. H. 
Woodhouse and Mr. E. E. Woodhouse, Clarence School, Weston-super-Mare and 
Blundell’s School), A. J. Payn (Mr. W. Yorke Batley, M.C., and Mr. J. Bernard 
Gukin, Wychwood School, Bournemouth), M. B. C. Sumner (Mr. K. B. Tindall, 
West Downs, Winchester), and J. T. Goldup (Mr. Gerald M. Smith, Clare House, 
Beckenham). Foundation Exhibitions: A. J. Huxtable, E. W. Lloyds, E. H. 
Lynch-Blosse, and C. A. Lyne (Blundell's School), F. A. V. Roberts (the Rev. 
P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), R. E. Brook-Fox (Mr. H. A. 
Falkner, St. Peter's, Exmouth). 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarship (£100. Classics): R. McC. Andrew (Mr. A. Howard 
Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead, Surrey). Foundation Scholarship (£100. 
Mathematics): M. M. Brown (Mr. G. H. G. Alexander, St. Anselm’s, Park Lane, 
Croydon). Open Scholarship (£100. Classics): M. D. Tucker (Messrs. W. D. 
Summers and J. H. Hope, Heddon Court, Cockfosters, Herts). Foundation 


Scholarship (£100. Mathematics): G. Pame (the Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, 
Ovinedean Hall, Brighton). Exhibition (£50. © Mathematics): M. Ryle 


(Messrs. C. E. D. Gladstone and E. M. Vipan, 35 Cliveden Place, Eaton Square, 
S.W.1). Exhibition (450. Classics): K. G. S. Smith (Mr. A. E. Lyman, Dragon 
School, Oxford). Exhibition (£50. Classics): P. J. Cave-Bigley (Mr. E. F. Johns 
Winton House, Winchester). 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Hervey Scholarships (£81): R. H. Storr-Best (Major C. M. Phillips, Prestonville 
School, Brighton), E. Postuma (Mr. J. H. Appleton, Glengorse, Battle). Long 
Scholarship (£81): C. R. J. Donnithorne (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, Brighton 
College Preparatory School). Gill Memorial Scholarship (£81): D. W. Whiteman 
(Mr. E. K. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage, Herts). Chichester Exhibitions 
(£45): C.L. Curtis-Willson (Major C. M. Phillips, Prestonville School, Brighton) 
and C. N. Sykes (Mr. J. Lamb, Hailey School, Bournemouth). Grittith Exhibition 
(£45): D. Newton (Mr. M. H. Pearce, Durston House, Ealing). Hampden 
Exhibitions (£45): A. R. Gulley (Mr. P. C. Phipps, Dane Court, Parkstone, 
Dorset). Wakeford Attree Scholarships (£50), tenable at Cambridge University : 
J. H. Parry, N. B. Pendleton, L. J. H. Hard. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships : J. G. G. Hake (Mr. H. A. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, 
Eastbourne), M. Whiteley (Captain B. J. Ellis, Tredennyke, Worcester), G. R. 
Owen (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage, Herts.), J. A. Mantle 
(Mr. H. E. Shay, Stanley House School, Edgbaston, Birmingham), P. Ward 
(Captain L. Girling, Southlea, Malvern), M. V. Ashe (the Rev. P. C. West, Kings- 
land Grange, Shrewsbury). Exhibitions: H. D. L. Thomas (Mr. H. Walker, 
Norman Court, Potters Bar), M. G. Manners (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood 
Haugh, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire). Choral Exhibition: C. M. Raine 
(Mr. H. E. Shay, Stanley House School, Edgbaston, Birmingham). 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships ({60): A. B. Venner (Colonel IL. C. Stevens, Chelmsford 
Hall, Eastbourne) and L. D. A. Baron (Bryanston School, formerly Messrs. 
Workman and Howard, Copthorne). Exhibitions (£40): W. W. Wells (Mr. E. W. 
Webb, Seaficld Park, Farcham) and R. M. C. Boyle (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The 
Grange, Stevenage). 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 


Junior Scholarships (in alphabetical order): W. A. B. Campbell (Campbell 
College Preparatory School), C. M. B. Field (Campbell College), F. D. Hughes 
(Campbell College Preparatory School), W. J. Hurst (Messrs. H. E. Seth-Smith 
and H. Weaving, Elm Park), J. M. G. May (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange), 
L. P. S. Orr (Campbell College), V. A. Walker (Campbell College), W. L. S. Wilson 
(Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange). 


CANFORD SCHOOL 


Scholarships (result of Examination): L. O. Filliter (Mr. R. K. Henderson, 
St. Peter’s, Seaford, Sussex), R. H. Wheeler (Mr. A. Martin Wheeler, Cumnor 
House School, South Croydon), J. D. Yorke-long (Mr. G. E. J. Foster, Collington 
Risc, Bexhill-on-Sea), J. H. W. Rimington (Mr. J. C. Robinson Soberton Towers, 
Hants), J. Brooke-Hunt (Mr. T. Pellatt, Durnford, Langton Matravers, Dorset), 
L. T. Mead (Canford School). 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 


Entrance Scholarships: K. Abbott (Thorpe Hall School), H. Martindale 
(Junior School, Caterham School). Exhibition: K. Horne (Junior School) 
Caterham School). 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD 


Entrance Scholarships: A. C. Graham (Miss Ferris, Westbourne House, 
Penarth), P. S. Williams (the Rev. C. J. Eastman, Silvester's School, Reading). 
Entrance Exhibition: J. H. Catto (Miss Ferris, Westbourne House, Penarth). 
Philpottine Senior Exhibition: R. H. James (Hereford Cathedral School). 


CHANNING SCHOOL, HIGHGATE 


Scholarships : The Emma Anne Harwood: Mabel Rowe. The Matilda Sharpe 
Centenary: H. B. de Monilpied. The Rosslyn Hill: R. Roberts. The Matilda 
Sharpe Scholarship: E. Folliott. 


CHARTERHOUSE 


Junior Scholarships (recommended for election) : P. P. Gonwala (Mr. Johnson, 
St. Hugh's, Bickley), D. W. C. Allen (Mr. Linford, Downsend, Leatherhead), 
H. C. N. M. Oulton (Mr. Perkin, The Grange, Matfield). R. L. St. D. Whitehead 
(Mr. Lyman, Dragon School, Oxford), P. A. Wade (Mr. Sant, St. Edmund's, 
Hindhead), M. J. Kirke-Smith (Mr. Long, Rimpton St. Peters, Thanet), A. P. W. 
Fielding (Mr. Broadrick, Orley Farm, Harrow), J. B. Coleridge (Mr. Vickers, 


Englefield Green), E. P. Gawne (Mr. Walford, Homefield School, Sutton), G. R. 
Shaw (Mr. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage), J. A. R. Thatcher (Mr. Sant, 
St. Edmund's, Hindhead), G. G. Mosley (Charterhouse, lately from Mr. Wood, 
Caldicott School, Hitchin). Senior Scholarships (open to Junior Scholars who 
have been at the School at least twelve months): E. Hook, C. W. Wright, R. T. 
Eddison, L. R. Fletcher, H. W. Stubbs, J. R. Briggs, J. H. E. Guest, G. E. 
Hodgson, P. S. Pryte. £30 Exhibitions (open to non-scholars who have been at 
the School at least twelve months): A. Winterbottom, D. M. Hawke. Leaving 
Exhibitions: Classics: H. R. Trevor Proper; General: J. S. Morrison and 
A. J. L. Bowes ; Mathematics: C. T. Digby Jones ; Science: L. L. Whytehead. 
Holford Exhibition: A. N. Goode. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


A.—Entrance Scholarships (confined to bovs not already members of the 
College, nor of the Junior School): £80: M. H. Hobson (James of Hercford 
Scholar) (Mr. G. M. Loly Cordwalles, Camberley); £80: H. B. Milman (Girardét 
Scholar) (Lt.-Col. E. N. Mozley, Red House, Marston Moor); £80: S. C. Pigott 
(Mr. T. C. S. Bullick, Marlborough House School, Hawkhurst); £50: M. S. 
Proudlock (Dobson Scholar) (Major C. F. C. Letts, Oakley Hall, Cirencester) ; 
£50: D. L. Simpson (Mr. W. Cecil Laming, Nevill House School, Eastbourne) 5 
£50: P.C. Moxon (Sir Montague Foster, Stubbingtou House, Fareham). Entrance 
Exhibitions: £40: J. B. Spring (Mr. N. G. Brownrigg, Fernden School, Hasle- 
mere); £40: C. R. Bourne (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); £25: 
H. N. Mackenzie (Wyllie Exhibitioner) (the Rev. A. W. Hooper, St. Neot’s, 
Eversley); £25: P. S. Jones (the Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrews- 
bury). B.—Home Scholarships and Exhibitions (contined to boys already 
members of the College, or of the Junior School): Re-elected Scholars: *£90 : 
G. D. Morton (formerly Junior School, Cheltenham College) ; *£60: R. F. Harris 
(formerly Junior School, Cheltenham College). Newly-elected Scholars: £60: 
J. A. K. Leslie (formerly Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford) (Exhibitioner, 
1931); °£60, C. E. Jarrett-Kerr (Southwood Scholar) (Junior School, Chelten- 
hum College); £50: G. W. Shepherd (Old Cheltonian and Jex-Blake Scholar) 
(formerly Lt.-Col. E. N. Mozley, Red House, Marston Moor). Newly-elected 
Exhibitioners: #40: W. A. P. Conran (Old Cheltonian Exhibitioner) (Junior 
School, Cheltenham College); £40: R. J. Borchardt (formerly Junior School, 
Cheltenham College). C.—R.A.M.C. Memorial Exhibition: £50: R. R. H. 
Lovell (Mr. N. G. Brownrigg, Fernden School, Haslemere). 

* For day boys the actual value is two-fifths of the nominal value shown above. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, HERTFORD 


Osma Denby (Private Tuition), Elizabeth Harris (St. Cuthbert's School, 
Southbourne), Sheila Desa (Bishop Fox's School, Taunton), Betty Ream (Queen 
Elizabeth's Grammar School, Barnet), Pamela Reeves (Kendrick Girls’ School, 
Reading), Catherine Zeeman (Maida Vale High School), Jean Gossage (The High 
School, Welwyn), Jean Osborne (The Norland Place School, W.). 


CHURCH INSTITUTE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, BOLTON 


Three Borough Scholarships to local Secondary Schools: Margaret Kitching, 
D. Moss, and Freda Spring. Ridgeway Scholarship: G. Peters. Shephard Cross 
Scholarship: Fanny Holland. Ormrod Scholarship: B. Moss. 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 


Corporation Entrance Scholarships : C. J. Baerlocher (Lancaster House School, 
Acton), H. C. Byrne (City of London), J. S. W. Jarvie (City of London), and 1. 
McLeish (Kilburn Grammar School). 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships awarded: Under 17 (Guthrie Scholarship): W. J. M. Scott, 
B. M. Waller. Under 15: A. Skene. Scholarships Increased: M. W. Dobson, 
F. C. M. Jones, B. R. K. Petter. De L'Isle Bush Scholarship: J. H. St. G. 
Hamersley. Old Cliftonians’ Scholarship: J. A. Biggs-Davison. Preparatory 
School Scholarships : E. C. Salmon (Honorary), N. R. Falon. Entrance Scholar- 
ships: D. N. Whatley (Honorary) (Clifton College Preparatory School); £100: 
P. F. S. Jones (selected for Tancred Scholarship) (Clifton College Preparatory 
School); £100: A. T. Lecky (Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne, 
Bournemouth) ; £80: F. R. Sudinger (Mr. A. J. Farntield, Bickley Hall, Kent) ; 
£80: M. I. Bailey (Mr. F. G. Meakin, Norwood, Pennsylvania, Exeter); £60: 
B. V. Jacob (formerly with Mr. R. E. Gordon-Walker, XIV School, Clifton), R. G. 
Pilkington (Honorary) (Mr. M. N. Asterley, Aymestrey, Crowneast Court, 
Worcester); £40: M. J. Riddell (Clifton College Preparatory School); £40: 
J. M. M. Pinkerton (Mr. A. W. Annand, King Edward VI School, Bath): ¢40: 
D. F. Kerr (Mr. J. H. Percy, Taverham Hall, near Norwich) ; £25: J. S. Pippard 
(Clifton College Preparatory School); £25: L. W. Dobson (Mr. W. Harrison, 
The Downs School, Portbury). Music Scholarship: £50: M. H. Rigby (Mr. 
T. P. Marsden, St. Michacl’s College, Tenbury), Exhibition: £25: A. E. Leak 
(Mr. G. M. Smith, Care House, Beckenham). 


COTTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships : E. O'Kelly (Miss G. Trevor, Bishop’s Court, Freshfield, Lanes.), 
and J. Della Porta (the Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). 
Exhibitions : M. Brigden (Mr. J. R. Keble, St. Richard’s, Little Malvern, Worcs.) 
and D. Hussey (King Edward VI School, Stafford). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


Scholarships : R. E. Dent (Mr. H. C. Barber, The Glebe House, Hunstanton), 
D. H. Joss (Cranbrook School), E. L. Emberson (Cranbrook School), R. M. Tyrrell 
(Mr. F. H. Ashley and Mr. A. E. G. Metcalf, Belmont House, Blackheath). 
Exhibitions: H. St. J. C. Taylor (Mr. J. D. Parmiter, Eagle House, Sandhurst, 
Camberley), J. Hake (Mr. H. N. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, St. Anne's Road, 
Eastbourne), P. H. Ziegler (the Rev. T. A. Lord and Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton 
Court, Foots Cray, Sidcup), M. S. Brett (Mr. A. Howard Linford, Downsend, 


Leatherhead). 
CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: R. G. Goodchild (Mr. F. G. Meakin, Norwood, Penn- 
sylvania, Excter), W. R. Miller (the Rev. R. H. C. Mertens, Junior School, 
Cranleigh), D. W. Davis (Mr. E. T. Davis, Parkside, Ewell), G. R. Skinner (Lt.-Col. 
Colley, St. Aubyn's, Woodford Green), H. F. C. Ereaut (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore, 
Upper Deat). Entrance Exhibitions: C. D. Thompson (Mr. H. H. Buckley, 
Magdalene Court School, Broadstairs), J. K. Badcock (Mr. A. Ross Slater, 
Feltonfleet, Cobham). Music Scholarships: G. S. Walker (Mr. G. W. B. Boyer, 
Oatlands, Harrogate), E. V. Dakin (Mr. A. J. Farntield, Bickley Hall, Bickley), 
P. J. M. Davies (Mr. G. S. Fowler, St. George's School, Windsor), C. D. Senior 
(Forest School, Snaresbrook). Music Exhibitions: D. V. Wicks (the Rev. W. 
Yorke Batley, Wychwood, Bournemouth), A. S. D. Smallman (Mr. G. M. C. 
Tennent, Tyttenhanger Lodge, Seaford). Peek Foundation Scholarship: D. 
Salwey (Major Sir M. R. Foster, Stubbington, Fareham). 


CREDITON HIGH SCHOOL, N. DEVON 


Entrance Scholarship: Sheila Phillips (Preparatory of Crediton High School). 
Domestic Science Scholarship, awarded by the Devon County Council, tenable 
for three years at Bath Domestic Science College: Joan Heathman. Adams’ 
Leaving Scholarship: Phyllis Titcombe. 
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DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


8 : R. Cooper (Mr. E. Dodd, Downside School, Purley), C. Crawford 
(Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram’s, Bournemouth), K. Powell (Messrs. Robathan 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


Scholarships : R. J. Watson (Mr. G. B. F. Rudd, Stoneygate School, Leicester), 
F. J. S. Morgan (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray School, Wallasey), J. D. C. Lemon 
(Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), G. I. Pogson (Mr. E. A. Tre- 
goning, Saugeen School, Bournemouth), P. E. Fox (Mr. G. B. F. Rudd, Stoneygate 
School, Leicester), I. S. W. Wickenden (Denstone College), R. A. Wright (Mr. 
L. Cecil-Smith, Colet Court), F. S. Chapman (Mr. H. G. Atkinson, The Limes, 
Croydon), R. W. H. Raikes (Mr. E. A. Tregoning, Saugeen School, Bournemouth), 
R. G. R. Cross (Denstone College, D. P. Piggford (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone 
Preparatory School). Sons of Clergy Scholarships: J. H. Lindars (Rev. W. St. J. 
Lindars, St. James’s School, Grimsby), F. M. E. Jones (Mr. G. B. F. Rudd, 
Stoneygate School, Leicester), M. V. Young (Musical Scholarship) (Mr. T. P. 
Marsden, St. Michael’s College, Tenbury), M. B. Dawson (Denstone College), 
T. K. W. Davies (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Llandaff Cathedral School). Musical 
Scholarship: R. O. F. Hickman (Rev. H. J. Green, Cathedral Choir School, 
Oxford). Exhibitions: H. J. Dixon (Mr. H. Lang Jones, Willaston School, 
Nantwich), W. C. Crossley (Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), 
R. L. Rossitter (Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Foots Cray), R. Bryce-Smith 
(Mr. T. P. Marsden, St. Michael's School, Tenbury), C. M. Raine (Mr. H. E. Shay, 
Stanley House School, Edgbaston), J. A. Wylde (Mr. H. C. Lloyd, Woodlands 
School, Deganwy), A. Chapman (Mr. W. K. Innes, Glenhow, Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea). Choral Exhibitions: R. J. Moxon (Rev. W. R. Mills, Hightield School, 
Liphook), D. D. S. Harvey (Rev. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). 


DOUAI SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: M. S. Gotto (Mr. J. R. Keble, St. Richard's, Little 
Malvern), C. W. Hadfield (Mr. J. R. Keble, St. Richard's, Little Malvern), 
A. G. J. O'Neill (St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate). 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarships: Senior: A. Silkin (Classics), F. E. G. Hayter 
(Modern Languages), P. F. G. Twinn (Mathematics). Foundation Scholarships : 
Junior: R. L. W. Baelz (Dulwich College), A. J. Gray (Dulwich College), J. R. C. 
Richards (Dulwich College Preparatory School) (the Rev. W. R. M. Leake), 
D. Campbell (Brightlands, Dulwich Common) (Mr. L. F. Duckworth), H. R. P. 
Chatten (Dulwich College Preparatory School), D. D. C. Howat (Dulwich College 


Preparatory School). 
DURHAM SCHOOL 
King's Scholarships: £50: R. Burrell (Axham School, Gosforth); £30: 
K. A. Brownlee (Durham School); £30: G. Mackay (Axham School); 429: 
J. S. Gillan (Durham School). Close Scholarships of £30: J. D. Woodhead 
(Durham Choristers’ School). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: Classics (£70): W. H. Girling (Mr. J. E. Maxwell-Hyslop, 
Rottingdean School). Mathematics (£50): A. G. Simpson (Capt. A. G. de L. 
Willis, Ascham St. Vincent's, Eastbourne). Classics (£65) (McCrea Scholarship 
for Sons of Clergy): C. M. D. Guillaume (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford). Exhibitions (£30): Mathematics: R. A. Smith (Honorary) (the Rev. 
K. Swallow, the Preparatory School, Coventry). Modern Languages: L. D. 
Empson (Mr. H. E. Healey, the Lickey Hills School, Rednal). Classics: G. S. P. 
Freeman (Mr. F. E. Hill, Aldro School, Kastbourne), aud M. M. Wilson (the Rev. 
H. M. S. Taylor, Cheam School). 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: K. D. Bennett (Mr. M. G. Ferguson, Grosvenor House School, 
Harrogate), C. Campbell (the Rev. A. E. Grimes, Stanton House School, Trentham, 
Staffs), D. M. G. Garratt (Mr. H. G. Garratt, Llandrindod Wells), A. C. Graham 
(Miss Ferris, Westbourne House, Penarth), K. W. Grieb (Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Craig-y- 
nos, Sketty, Swansea), I. St. L. Morris (Mr. J. B. Stork, Halltield, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham), P. Roe (Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Craig-y-nos, Sketty, Swansea), A. Fin- 
layson (Music) (Mr. Gomer-Williams and Mr. Langhorne, Aldenham Park, 
Bridgnorth). 

EPSOM COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships : I. N. Darbyshire (Mr. W. J. F. Giffard, Beaumont House 
School, Rickmansworth, and Epsom College), F. A. Armstrong (Mr. F. E. Woodall, 
The Stroud School, Grayswood, Haslemere), A. J. Walker (Miss Warren, Willington 
School, Purley, and Epsom College), G. D. R. Drake (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversle 
School, Southwold), I. McC. Carmichael (Mr. C. G. G. Brierley, Bigshotte School, 


Wokingham). 
aaa ETON COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarships (recommended for election): G. J. Carter (Mr. G. C. 
McFerran, Packwood Haugh School, Hockley Heath), G. J. T. Parr (Mr. Thomp- 
son, The Grange, Stevenage), C. F. Fisher (Mr. R. Vickers, Scaitcliffe Preparatory 
School, Engletield Green), W. W. Blake (Mr. G. F. Cameron, Lambrook School, 
Bracknell), R. A. Paget-Cooke (the Rev. C. A. E. Williams, Summer Fields School, 
Oxford), A. A. N. Nicholson (Mr. L. P. Dealtry, The Leas, Hoylake), S. L. New- 
combe (the Rev. C. A. E. Williams, Summer Fields School, Oxford), D. W. K. 
Kay (the Rev. C. A. E. Williams, Summer Fields School, Oxford), J. D. Tweedy 
(Mr. J. L. Stow, Horris Hill, Newbury), S. M. A. Banister (King's College School, 
Cambridge), R. J. Brewis (Mr. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton), 
W. H. D. Ward (the Rev. C. A. E. Williams, Summer Fields School, Oxford), 
W. M. A. Davies (Mr. R. V. Barker Mill, Stoke House, School, Seaford), P. H. C. 
Dennison (Mr. J. I. Stow, Horris Hill, Newbury), C. P. Richardson (Mr. Richard- 
son, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton), H. R. James (Mr. F. L. Crabtree, 
Sunningdale School), H. W. L. Hartley (the Rev. C. A. E. Williams, Summer 
Fields School, Oxford), J. J. F. H. Bandinel (Mr. M. C. M, Pitkin, Earley wood 
Preparatory School, Ascot), R. C. M. Young (Mr. F. L. Crabtree, Sunningdale 
School), W. P. W. Barnes (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford). 


FARRINGTON’S, CHISLEHURST 
Exhibition (£50 per annum for three years): Margaret Wilde (Burslem High 
School). 


FETTES COLLEGE 


Elected to the Foundation: D. E. M. Alabaster, F. D. Clark, I. D. Henderson, 
C. J. Scott-Moncrieff, G. H. Mowat, P. Rockwell, and G. A. Turner. Foundation 
Scholarships awarded: G. Morrison, W. W. Gauld, and K. D. Milne. 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE’ 


£60 Scholarships: J. R. Simpson (Lt.-Col. W. H. Colley, St. Aubyn’s School, 
Woodford Green), W. Richards (Mr. A. Melville Jackson, St. Felix School, 
Felixstowe). £40 Scholarships: H. K. Sergeant (Mr. R. T. Campbell, Shirley 


House School, Watford), C. E. M. Chapman (Mr. A. Melville Jackson, St. Felix 
School, Felixstowe), F. L. Rawles (Mr. L. E. Lewis, Stoke Park School, Guildford). 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


Foundation or Foundation and House Scholarships: J. K. G. Webb (Lt.-Col. 
Colley, St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green), W. J. Montague (Mr. W. S. V. Oliver, 
Oakleigh Park Preparatory School), O. F. Sellers (Highgate Junior School), 
W. Parkes (Holly Hill School, Hampstead), A. D. Neale (Highgate Junior School), 
M. N. Hill (Mr. Laville, Avondale, Clifton), G. G. Harris (Mr. Horsey, Harlow 
College), A. E. Holder (Highgate Junior School), Gladstone and House Scholar- 
ship: P. Calvert (Mr. Ame3, Friern Barnet). 


HORNSEY ART SCHOOL 
Scholarship: Joan Jenkins (Wendover School for Girls). 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, WINDSOR 


Scholarships: W. T. Blunt (Mr. J. R. Tadman, St. Austell's School, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight), J. A. Sheffield (Mr. P. Maynard, St. Nicholas School, Wellesley 
House, Littlehampton), E. D. Symes (the Rev. S. T. E. Chinnock, Ovingdean Hall, 
Brighton), J. Hervey Kelly (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House, Bletchley, 
Bucks.). Exhibition: A. D. E. Curtis (Mr. H. J. Wood, Junior School, Imperial 
Service College). 


KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON 


Scholarships: E. L. T. Capel (the Rev. W. S. Airy, St. Martin’s, Sidmouth), 
L. G. Southon (King’s School, Bruton). Exhibition: H. P. Cruttwell (Mr. G. L~ 
Evans, Clayton Wickham, Hassocks, Sussex). 


KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


(Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards), B. C. Vickery (Messrs. G. F. 
Olive and G. R. Batterbury, Rokeby, The Downs, Wimbledon, S.W. 20). Junior 
King's Scholarships (£20): E. J. L. Wright (Junior King’s School, Milner Court, 
Sturry), J. H. Clark (Messrs. W. B. and C. B. Veysey, Springfield Park, Horsham), 
A. M. Durnford (Mr. W. E. Fiske, Oaklands Court, St. Peter’s-in-Thanet), E. B. 
Champkin (Mr. A. G. de L. Willis, Ascham St. Vincent's, Eastbourne), R. A. 
Armstrong (Mr. G. A. Randolph, Pilgrim ’s, Westerham), R. S. Whalley (Messrs. B. 
Parry Griffiths and A. Thorne-Waite, Boxgrove School, Guildford), R. E. Cunning- 
ham (Junior King’s School, Milner Court, Sturry), W. A. P. Sampson (Mr. J. P. 
Stott, Seabrook Lodge, Hythe), K. H. Cheadle (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, 
Deal). Senior King's Scholarships (£35): P. H. F. Dodd, J. C. E. Smith, and 
H. C. Reynolds (all of King's School). Honorary Senior King’s Scholarship: 
J. H. Baumann (King’s School). 


THE KING'S SCHOOL, CHESTER 
Recommended for King’s Scholarships: S. A. Rodgers, F. Hughson, G. 


Ravenscroft. 
KINGSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarship: B. Crowther (Kingston Grammar School). Junior 
Exhibitions: D. P. Barrington and F. H. Jones (Kingston Grammar School), 
D. H. G. Bungard (Worple School, Wimbledon), C. J. D. Hall (Hazlewood 


Surbiton). 
LANCING COLLEGE 


Scholarships: M. K. Esdaile (Classical) (Mr. R. K. Henderson, St. Peter's, 
Seaford, Sussex), C. W. T. Cox (Modern Languages) (Mr. R. G. Thornton, Hill 
Brow, Meads, Eastbourne), J. P. Horder (Classical) (Mrs. Pearce, Durston House, 
Ealing). exhibitions : H. C. Large (Classical) (Mr. F. C. B. Welch, Lexden House 
School, Eastbourne), R. H. Cardwell (Mathematics) (Lancing College), E. P. C. 
Froshaug (Classical) (Mr. A. W. Kingdon, Sandrock Hall, near Hastings), P. W. 
Cook (Classical) (Mr. S. Cruickshauk, Edinburgh House, Lee-on-Solent), P. G. 
Carpenter (Mathematics) (Messrs. Sandford and Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury ). 


LATYMER SCHOOL, EDMONTON 


Latymer Foundation Scholarships (tenable at Oxford University): S. T. 
Broad (£50); tenable at London University: J. H. Berriman ({60), E. A. Duffield 
(£20), R. C. Fletcher (£50), R. Fletcher (£25), F. Smith (£60) ; tenable at London 
Hospital Deutal School: P. D. Priest (£60). 


LAUNCESTON SCHOOL, CORNWALL 
Euatrance Scholarships :)|R.!J. JL. {Lobb, R. V. Nankivell, and W. G. Vanstone. 


LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL 


Non-Foundation Scholarship (at the School), £25 per annum: P. L. Griffiths. 
Non-Foundation (School Leaving) for three years, {20 per annum: M. G. Menzies. 
Second Wagner Scholarship, for three vears, £100 per annum: R. J. Hills. First 
Foundation Scholarship, for three years, £40 per annum: E. A. Pitt. Second 
Foundation Scholarship, for three years, £40 per annum: W. B. Buncher. First 
Albany Scholarship: F. B. N. Henchy. Second Albany Scholarship: P. G. C. 
Forbes. The Clara Waddington Exhibition (at the School) for one year, £20: 
A. L. H. Sellwood. The Still Exhibition (at the School) for one year, £25: EB. M. L~ 


Jeremiah. 
LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships : Honorary: J. Lowrey (Mr. F. Gordon Wood, Caldicott, Hitchin, 
Herts.); £75: T. S. Rogers (Mr. G. H. G. Alexander, St. Anselm’s, Croydon, 
Surrey); £50: J. Smith-Hughes (Mr. T. S. Whieldon Brown, Terra Nova, 
Birkdale, Lancs.) ; £50: C. Raymond (Mr. F. Gordon Wood, Caldicott, Hitchin, 
IMerts.). Exhibitions: £25: J. C. F. Cregan (Mr. A. Dudley Smith, Holm Leigh, 
Buxton, Derbyshire); £25: A. K. Hollings (Mr. T. S. Whieldon Brown, Terra 
Nova, Birkdale, Lancs.); £25: L. H. Roper (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, 
Cambridge); £25: H. G. Scholefield (Mr. H. D. Anthony, Elmfield School, York) ; 
£20: E. B. Cooper (Mr. K. Stuart, Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex); £20: 
L. M. Young (Mr. W. Armour, Newstead, Doune, Perthshire). Kerr (closed) 
Scholarship (£100) : M. J. Skinner (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, Cambridge). 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarship (open only to members of Liverpool Collegiate School) : 
J. C. Shaw. Open Scholarships: V. J. Wilkinson (Mr. Hedley Palmer, Eldon 
House, Blund nds), A. M. Cheetham (Wigan Grammar School). Open 
Exhibition: K. J. Stern (Mr. F. T. Davies, St. Christopher’s, Linnet Lane, 
Liverpool). School Leaving Exhibitions (£50 per annum for three and a half 
years): J. T. Charnley (Symes Exhibitioner in Classics and Divinity of Exeter 
College, Oxford) (awarded the Canning Exhibition), M. H. Barsley (O History 
Scholar of Keble College, Oxford) (awarded the Samson-Smith Exhibition), 


LUCTON SCHOOL, HEREFORDSHIRE 


E PA to Pierrepont Scholarships: F. Lee, C. A. Cook, J. C. Wilkinson, 
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PROBLEMS 


OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Series for 1932 consists of twelve Articles dealing 
with certain special problems connected with Secondary 
Education. 


January, 1932. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE by Mr. H. Cradock- 
Watson, M.A., formerly Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby, Liverpool. 


February, 1932. TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. By Sir Michael E. Sadler, C:B., K.C.S.I., M.A., Master 
of University College, Oxford. 


March, 1932. SCHOOL INSPECTION, ITS ORIGIN, ITS AIMS, 
AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. By Mr. W. Edwards, M.A., LL.D., 
formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, and later Chief Inspector and 
Examining Secretary to the Central Welsh Board. 


April, 1932. REGISTRATION and PROFESSIONAL UNITY. 
By Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., Secretary, Royal Society of Teachers. 


May, 1932. HOME WORK. By Mr. W. H. Barber, B.A., LL.D., 
formerly Headmaster of The Modern School, Leeds. 


June, 1932. INFLUX OF THE SCHOLARSHIP HOLDER. FREE 
PLACES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Mr. Charles W. 
Bailey, M.A., Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpool. 


July, 1932. SALARY SCALES, EMOLUMENTS, and FAMILY 
ENDOWMENTS. By Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., M.A., formerly 
Headmaster, Owen’s School, Islington. 


August, 1932. EXAMINATIONS. By Mr. R. Cary Gilson, M.A., 
formerly Headmaster, King Edward VI’s High School, Birmingham. 


September, 1932. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Professor 
F. A. Cavenagh, M.A., University College, Swansea. 


October, 1932. THE COST OF EDUCATION. By Mr. S. H. 
Foot, M.A., Eastbourne College. 


November, 1932. scHOOL DUTIES. By Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, 
M.A., formerly Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool. 


December, 1932. THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM. By Mr. 
P. W. H. Abbott, B.A., Headmaster, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London. 


eect 


LONDON : 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD 


School Exhibition (£25 a year) and House Exhibition (£20 a year): J. D: 
Hastings (Magdalen College School). School Exhibition (£20 a year): G. G. 
Green (New College School, Oxford). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


Scholarships (£100 per annum): D. B. Reed (Messrs. Hughes and Buckley» 
Rose Hill School, Banstead), S. T. David (Mr. L. L. C. Evans, Swanbourne House» 
Bletchley), M. J. A. Palmer (Mr. Dudley Smith, Holm Leigh, Buxton), H. M. 
Collins (Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Sidcup). Minor Scholarships (£50 per 
annum): G. I. D. Norton (Mr. F. Serille-Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market Har- 
borough), N. D. Halifax (Messrs. Wodeman and Roach, The Grange, Folkestone), 
R. M. Rickards (Rev. E. Whately-Smith, Hordle House, Milford-on-Sea), R. G. 
French (Miss Cherrill, St. Petroc’s, Bude), J. F. Dibblee (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, 
Sherborne Preparatory School), M. Wickham (Mr. K. B. Bullen, Tunnachie Court, 
Malvern Wells). Leaving Scholarships (440 per annum): J. G. Friedeberg and 
P. Nicholls. Warrington Exhibitions (440 each): C. H. C. Blount and J. T. 
Milnes. Lygon Scholarship (£40 per annum): D. R. Oppenheimer. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Major Scholarships: W. Lewis (M.G.C., D. McKay-Ohm (Colyton Grammar 
School), J. Weaver (Arnhall School, Llandudno). Minor Scholarships : M. Baker 
(M.G.C.), J. Baxter (Girls’ High School, Peterborough), B. Brown (West Mount 
School, Ringwood), H. Christison (The Knowle School, Camberley), M. Cloake 
(King Edward's High School, Birmingham), M. Eve (Roundham School, 
Paignton), C. Fletcher (Convent of St. Clothilde, Eltham), M. Meurig-Davies 
(Oxford House School, Lincoln), C. Preston (M.G.C.). Music Scholarship : F. Keir- 
Moilliet (St. Mary’s School, Calne). Domestic Science Exhibition: W. Thornely 


(M.G.C.). 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Seniors : Classical Scholars: C. T. Gandy, H. A. P. Fisher, N. C. Bridge. 
Mathematical Scholars: J. R. F. Moss, D. H. Todd. “ Douglas Joseph Geere ” 
Science Scholar: H. M. E. Cardwell ; hon. mention, A. J. H. Tomlinson. Modern 
Languages Scholar: C. W. Passy ; hon. mention, D. L. Bate. Authors Scholar : 
P. L. Yorke. “Ireland” Scholar: C. B. Colvile. Juniors: House Scholar : 
E. S. O. Smith (Messrs. Cary Field and Aubry, West House School, Edgbaston). 
Proxime accessit: B. L. Strange (Mr. R. Corbett, The Old Malthouse, Langton 
Matravers, Dorset). ‘L. K. Meryon ” Scholar: H. P. Dixon (the Rev. W. Yorke 
Batley, Wychwood School, Bournemouth), R. D. Duckworth (Mr. M. E. Wilkin- 
son, Aldeburgh Lodge, Aldeburgh), S. A. Makovski (Mr. G. D. Searle, Hillsbrow 
School, Redhill, Surrey), A. H. Whitfield (Mr. J. L. Stow ,Horris Hill, Newbury), 
W. Bryde (Marlborough College, lately from Mr. A. C. Walters, Bramdean, 
Heavitree, Exeter), J. W. Earp (the Rev. H. M. S. Tavlor, Cheam School, Surrey), 
R. A. Fell (Messrs. Hooper and Cooper, St. Neot’s, LEversley, Hants); hon. 
mention, A. H. Brackenbury (the Rev. W. R. M. Teake, Dulwich College Prepara- 
tory School, Dulwich), Foundation Scholarships: A. H. Whitfield (Mr. J. L. 
Stow, Horris Hill, Newbury), K. D. Gribbin (Mr. J. H. Innes Hopkins, Gadebridge 
Park, Hemel Hempstead), P. J. Browning (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venables, Orleton, 
Scarborough), R. C. Bell Mr. F. R. Lindsay, Preparatory School, Sherborne), 
G. W. Butterworth (Mr. A. O. Snowden, Hildersham House, St. Peter's, Broad- 
stairs), J. W. Earp, (the Rev. H. M. S. Taylor, Cheam School, Surrey), R. A. 
Morgan (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper Deal), B. G. Vann (Mr. R. K. 
Henderson, St. Peter's, Seaford), 1. D. Fraser (Mr. F. C. Doherty, Oakham School, 
Rutland), E. U. E. Binns (Mr. C. Malden, Windlesham House, Southern Cross, 
Brighton), R. P. G. Chesshire (Mr. P. C. West, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury) 
l. R. McConnell (Mr. C. M. Thomas, Cheltonia College, Streatham) R. Buchanan- 
Dunlop (Mr. A. A. Wallis, Wells House, Malvern Wells), A. Fagan (Mr. E. F. 
Stokes, St. Dunstan's, Burnham-on-Sea), A. B. Howard (the Rev. H. M. S. 
Taylor, Cheam School, Surrey). 

MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


Recommended for election to internal Entrance Scholarship: M. O. Tinniswood. 
Recommended for election to external Scholarships: A. E. Bailey (St. John’s 
College, Green Lanes N. 4), J. R. Downie (Northwood Preparatory School), 
W. J. Dawson (Finchley High School, N. 3), A. A. Haseldén (Harrow View House, 
Ealing), D. R. L. Briegel (Lancaster House School, Actou), R. J. Causebrook 
(The Mall School, Twickenham). 

MILL HILL SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: R. A. Burrows (Major Scholarship) (Mr. Lynam, Dragon 
School Oxford), G. A. Webster (Major Scholarship) (Mr. Mallam, Heathtield, 
Keston), F. L. M. Dawson (Mr. Hunt, The Beacon, Crowborough), A. M. Hawker 
(Mill Hill School), R. M. Parker (City of Oxford School), J. L. Nunn (McClure 
Scholarship) (Mr. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill), E. W. Gundry Scholarship 
(open to sons of Old Millhillians only): P. T. H. Morgan (the Rev. N. Parcell, 
Bryntirion School, Bridgend). Ministerial Exhibitions (£100): D. W. Gould 
(Watford Grammar School), I. Thomson (Eltham College). Halley Stewart 
Scholarship: D. W. Gould. 

MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships (£60 per annum): L. Orchard (Mr. G. L. Butler, Winchester 
Lodge, Torquay), P. A. M. Van de Linde (Mr. D. Cutcliffe, Linton House School, 
Holland Park, W.). Open Exhibitions: J. H. Frampton (Mr. E. F. Stokes, 
St. Dunstan's, Burnham-on-Sea), J. G. B. Spicer (Mr P. C. Phipps, Danecourt, 
Parkstone). Exhibitions (for Sons of Clergy only): H. B. Biddel (Mr. W. O. 
Chantler, Cliff School, Shanklin), E. J. M. Hayward (honorary) (Mr. E. F. Collan- 
der Brown, Monkton Combe Junior School), T. B. Pownall (Mr. H. D. L. Paterson, 
Woodcote House, Windlesham), E. W. K. Walton (Mr. E. F. Colander Brown, 
Monkton Combe Junior School). 

MONMOUTH SCHOOL 

Scholarships: R. Curtis (Mr. Cecil Standfast, Norfolk House, Muswell Hill), 
K. Holgate (the Rev. C. T. Eastman, Silvester’s School, Reading), R. Leech 
(the Rev. A. S. Duncan, Aytoun House, Dowanhill, Glasgow), A. E. Thomas 
(Miss Thomus, Westbourne House, Penarth). 


ORATORY SCHOOL 
Bingham Scholarship: W. G. Fitzherbert-Brockholes (Mr. Jennings’, Avisford, 


Arundel). 
OUNDLE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: P. G. Hart (the Rev. A. R. Wells, Heath Mount, Hampstead), 
J. R. Appleby (Messrs. C. C. and A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), A. B. 
Horne (Mr. A. Rannie, West Hayes, Winchester), W. Kwantes (Mr. T. J. E. 
Sewell, South Lodge, Lowestoft), and H. T. Morgan (Mr. M. Munro, Dorset House, 


LitUuehampton). 
PALMER'S SCHOOL, GRAYS 


School Leaving Scholarships: T. H. Cookson, H. G. Edwards, F. D. Gubb. 
Foundation Scholarships: H. J. Keyes, V. Lazell, H. Shulver. Entrance Scholar- 
ships: D. S. Corck, E. A. Dulligal, R. W. Ellard, P. D. Harpum, R. A. Mills, 
R. J. Spencer, J. T. Stevens, R. A. E. Clark, G. W. Hodgkins, P. D. Smith, A. 
Matthews, G. C. Shaw, J. T. Sutton „W. H. E. Gladwell, E. S. Cox, C. G. Walley, 


R. Murphy, H. N. F. Rowe, W. T. Lock. Squier Scholarships: R. W. Taylor, 
T. W. F. Sparrow. 


QUEEN ETHELBURGA'S SCHOOL, HARROGATE 


Scholarship: Mary Rawsthorne (Saxenholme School, Birkdale, Southport). 
Exhibition : Betty Ping (York College for Girls). 


QUEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH 


Scholarship: Margaret Marshall (St. Catherine’s School, Bramley, Guildford) - 
Exhibition: Audrey Moffatt (Etton Rectory School, Beverley, Yorks). 


QUEEN’S SCHOOL, MARGATE 
Press Exhibition (£50 per annum for three years): Mary Rowan. 


QUEENSWOOD, HATFIELD 
Scholarships (£50 per annum): Dorothy Tearle, Helen Hastings, Lesley 


Seaton and Faith Hunter. 
REPTON SCHOOL 


Major Scholarships: J. H. Hughes (Crompton Scholar) (Captain A. G. de L. 
Willis, Ascham St. Vincent's, Eastbourne), P. F. Widdows (Messrs. Workman and 
Howard, Copthorne School, Sussex), R. Sale (J. L. Stow, Esq., Hormis Hill, 
Newbury, Berks). Minor Scholarships: M. B. S. Exham (Mr. G. S. Fowler, 
St. George’s School, Windsor, Berks), B. H. Middleton (the Rev. C. A. E. Willams, 
Summer Fields, near Oxford), J. R. K. Preedy (Mr. F. S. Phillips, The Hal, 
Nevill Holt, Market Harborough), J. M. E. Daniels (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The 
Abbey, Beckenham), B. E. W. Mace (Mr. J. P. Nelson, Arden House, Henlev-in- 
Arden), C. I. Rutherford (Commander A. G. Tippet, D.S.O., R.N., St. Pirans- 
on-the-Hill, near Maidenhead, Berks). Exhibitions: J. R. Hamilton (Mr. L. W. 
Taylor, The Grammar School, Darlington), P. G. Bird (the Rev. F. G. Ridgeway, 
St. Peter's Court, Broadstairs), N. R. Logsdon (Mr. H. H. Woodhouse, Clarence 
School, Weston-super-Mare). Foundation Scholarships: H. E. S. Marshall 
(Messrs. Franklin and Fitzherbert, Stancliffe Hall, Matlock, and Repton) and 
P. M. Blometield (Mr. P. S. F. Stubbs, Furzie Close, New Milton, Hants, and 
Repton), W. D. M. Paton (Messrs. Heyman, Meikle and Davis, Winchester House, 
Brackley, and Repton). Raised to rank of Exhibitioner on the Examination : 
L. G. Copestake and J. D. Peek. 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


Scholarship of £105 a year for school life: Phoebe D. Hughes (Francis Holland 
School, Clarence Gate). Entrance Iéxhibition (£60 per annum for school life): 
K. H. M. Darby (St. Monica's Preparatory School, Kingsdown). 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Gowland Harrison Scholarship (Male Violinists): D. Taylor (Johannesburg). 
Lionel Monckton Scholarship (Composition): R. H. Bennell. 


ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


Entrance “ Eld” Scholarships: I. R. Christie (Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester), P. S. Cuthbertson (Stourbridge Grammar School), D. J. Matthews 
(Arnold Lodge School, Leamington), E. C. Moir (Arnold Lodge School, Leanung- 
ton). Open Soley Scholarship by the Draper's Company, London: R. K. 


Gregory. 
Pa ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, LONDON 


Exhibitions for 2 or 3 years at the Royal Academy of Music: Dorothea R. 
Taylor, Belfast (Pianoforte), Mary George, Swansea (Violin), and Glenys M. 
Jones, Bangor (Singing); at the Royal College of Music: P. E. Cliffe, Notting- 
ham (Pianoforte), D. R. Smith, York (Violin), and Flora E. L. Stares, Watford 


(Violin). 
RUGBY SCHOOL 


Scholarships (£100): H. M. Gee (Cargilfield), A. J. Hardy (Packwood Haugh, 
Hockley Heath), R. M. Hare (Copthorne School, Sussex), D. L. Munby (The 
Dragon School, Oxford). Scholarship (480): T. J. M. Wells (Hurst Court, Ore, 
Sussex). Scholarships (£60): E. J. Ainslie Williams (Lockers Park, Hemel 
Hempstead), J. D. Blakeway (Rugby School, late of Fernden, Haslemere), 
A. K. Wolley Dod (Baswich House, Stafford). Scholarships (#40): P. J. Cary, 
(The Dragon School, Oxford), A J. Strahan (Pinewood, Farnborough). Music 
Scholarship (£40) : M. Dods (Rugby School, late of Overslade, Rugby). 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, DORSET 
Scholarship: Rachel Chamberlen. Exhibition: Camilla Rodker. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


Scholarships : R. L. Briggs (Mr. H. E. Healey ,the Lickey Hills School, Rednal), 
M. Ward (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester School, Brackley), G. A. Turner 
(the Rev. A. H. Gaskell, Southcliffe School, Filev), B. J. F. McTurk (Mr. F. N. 
Dowson, Cressbrook, Kirkby Lonsdale). Exhibitions: B. C. G. Ackner (Miss 
Hanson, Arnold House School, St. John’s Wood), D. A. Kininmonth (Mr. G. M. 
Smith, Clare House School, Beckenham), D. H. S. Kay and P. C. Horsfall (Mr. 
A .L. Gladstone, Preparatory School, Sedbergh). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships (£80): D. A. Harris (Mr. I Sant, St. Edmund’s School, 
Hindhead, Surrey), A. Goodwin (Mr. F. C. B. Welch, Lexden House, Eastbourne), 
R. B. de Glanville (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan’s, Burnham-on-Sea). Open 
Scholarships (various amounts) : J. F. N. Hodgkinson (Mr. H, E. Healey, Lickey 
Hills School, Rednal, Worcs.), M. J. Colbourne (Mr. H. S. Forster, Cottesmore 
School, Brighton), J. H. A. Dunwoody (Mr. D. Mercer, Eastmans, Southsea}, 
P. A. G. Westlake (Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, Oldfield, Swanage), A. J. G. Crocker 
(Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne, Bournemouth). Exhibitions : 
H. W. King (Mr. T. E. Winslow, South Lodge, Enfield Chase, Middlesex), G. B. 
Russell (Mr. I. L. Poole, Great Ballard, New Milton, Hants). Hodgson Exhi- 
bitions (for sons of clergy): C. F. B. Lucas (Mr. T. P. Marsden, St. Michel's 
College, Tenbury), J. C. Whately-Smith (the Rev. E. Whately-Smith, M.C., 
Hordle House, Milford-on-Sea), A. C. Ritchie (Messrs. Anson and Burr, Doone 
House, Westgate-on-Sea). 

STONYHURST COLLEGE 


“Lane Harrington ” Close Scholarship (tenable at Oxford or Cambridge}: 
P. Eden (Corpus Christi College, Oxford). Entrance Scholarships : * Arundel ": 
D. Peeler (Stonyhurst Junior School); “ Dobson”: A. Storey (Miss Trevor, 
Bishop’s Court, Freshfield); ‘* Stonyhurst ”: M. Slater (Stonyhurst Junior 
School); * Johnston": A. Wylde (Stonyhurst Junior School) ; ‘* Stonvhurst 
Association’: F. Donovan (Stonyhurst Junior School); ‘‘ Gerard ” Entrance 
Exhibition: M. Edwards (Mr. Milton, ord House, Littlehampton). 


STOWE SCHOOL 


Scholarships : C. B. Cash (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester House, Brackley), 
R. M. Emrvs-Roberts (Mr. A. F. Francis, St. Peter's, Weston-super-Mare), 
P. E. R. English (Mr. M. N. Asterley, Aymestry Court, Crown East, Worcester), 
J. M. S. Knott (Messrs. Lyon and Dewe, Allen House, Hook Heath, Woking), 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Cheap Edition. Ready September 22nd 
Edited by Sir A. W. Warp and A. R. WALLER 


Demy 8vo. In 15 volumes. £3 3s. net the set. Separate volumes, 5s. net each. 
This plain reprint of the text and general index of the History is issued in the hope that its low price may 
make it easily available to a wider circle of students and other readers who wish to have on their shelves 
the full story of English literature. Each volume measures 9 by 5} inches and the set occupies 
15 inches of shelf room. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Planned by the late J. B. Bury, M.A. General Editors : The late J. R. TANNER, Litt.D., 
C. W. Previre-Orron, Litt.D., F.B.A., and Z. N. Brooke, M.A. 


Volume VII. DECLINE OF EMPIRE AND PAPACY 
With a portfolio of maps. Royal 8vo. sos. net. 


This volume treats mainly of the fourteenth century, and provides authoritative interpretations of themes 
of perennial interest, the Hundred Years’ War, the rise of Parliament, the religious thought of Wyclif, 
the Babylonish Captivity of the Papacy and the Great Schism, the victory of particularism in Germany, 
the age of Dante, and the early Renaissance in Italy. It also deals, covering a longer period, with such 
subjects as Peasant Life, Medieval Estates, the Jews, Russia, and Mysticism. The names of nine eminent 
contributors, Colville, Mollat, MclIlwain, Altamira, Blok, Krofta, Caggese, Martin, and Prince Mirsky 
show the international character the Medieval History maintains. 


GREAT PEOPLE OF THE PAST 
By RHopDA POWER 
In three parts. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Pt. 1, 1s. rod. Pt. 2, 2s. Pt. 3, 2s. 3d. 


Miss Rhoda Power is the author of those “ children’s classics,” Boys and Girls of History. Each part 
contains easy stories of historical characters such as Buddha, Caesar, St Joan, Chaucer, Peter the Great, 
Lincoln, with plenty of anecdote. The characters are of all nationalities and are taken from all periods. 
Special care has been taken to procure unusual illustrations. There are exercises for class use in each 


Book. 
BIOLOGY 
An Introduction to the Study of Life 
By H. Munro Fox. 
Crown 8vo. With 153 Illustrations. 6s. 


This book is intended primarily as a textbook of biology for schools. It deals with the subject up to the 
standard of the School Certificate and to the Subsidiary Subject in the Higher Certificate Examination. 
All the types and topics mentioned in the syllabuses are discussed. Technical terms are reduced to a 
minimum ; practical and field work are stressed. 


MODERN FRENCH SYNTAX AND COMESES 
By C. W. WORDSWORTH 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The author’s object is to provide a book which can be tead throughout the secondary school. For 
this reason the advanced syntax is printed in smaller type, and can be omitted by lower forms, and 
the exercises and vocabularies are graded. Part I, Short Syntax; Part II, Exercises, Connected 
Passages, and Special Vocabularies; Part III, General Vocabulary and English Prose Passages for 
Translation. 


INTRODUCTION TO CAESAR: NOTES ON MAGNETISM FOR 


DE BELLO GALLICO, II THE USE OF STUDENTS OF 
By C. F. C. Lerrs ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 9d. By C. G. LAMB 
Cambridge Elementary Classics. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Prince Yuri Galitzine (Mr. E. S. Workman, Copthorne, Sussex), I. R. Robertson 
(Mr. F. G. Wailes, Craigflower, Torrybum, Fife), J. V. R. Birchall (Mr. W. B. 
Harris, St. Roman’s, West Worthing), J. M. Morgan (Messrs. Robathan and 
Brice Smith, Brightlands, Newham-on-Severn), A. S. R. Davies (Mr. M. C. 
Pitkin, Earleywood, Ascot), H. J. Macliesh (Mr. R. S. V. Barker-Mill, Stoke 
House, Seaford). 
ST. BEES SCHOOL 
(Subject to assent of Governors) 


Foundation Scholarships: J. D. Whitaker (Messrs. W. and T. W. Snow, The 
Craig, Windermere), F. N. Edwards (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper 
Deal, Kent). Junior Scholarships : J. W. Wood (Mr. R. G. Thornton, Hill Brow, 
Eastbourne), J. C. Merivale (Mr. A. E. Lynam, The Dragon School, Oxford), 
M. J. Thompson (Mr. F. Serille Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market Harborough). 
Scholarship for Relatives of the Winners of the Victoria Cross: H. Manning 
(The Preparatory School, Tre-Arddur Bay, Anglesey). 


ST. CLARE SCHOOL, PENZANCE 


Scholarships: Morwenna Bray and Eileen Garbutt (St. Iver Preparatory 
School), Kathleen Martin (Private Tuition). 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Scholarships (£100): B. L. Strange (Mr. R. Corbett, Old Malthouse, Langton 
Matravers), J. Thorpe (the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Sidcup). Scholarship 
(£70): M. D. E. Marks (Major R. Campbell, Mounthouse School, Hartley, 
Plymouth). Scholarships (£50): E. C. D. Homan (Mr. F. W. Andrews, Picket 
Post, Ringwood), H. C. W. Ironside (Mr. Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage), 
R. M. St. G. Kirke (Mr. S. How, Sunnydown, Hog’s Back, Guildford), E. S. 
Russell (Dr. W. Nelson, Arden House, Henley-in-Arden). Exhibitions (£30) : 
M. W. Pitt (Kingswood House School, Epsom), P. G. Suarez (the Rev. W. Y. 
Bately, Wychwood School, Bournemouth), P. C. Weeks (St. Edward's School), 
C. C. H. Wheatley (Mr. C. W. C. Wheatley, Eversley School, Tunbridge Wells). 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN 


Entrance Scholarships (in order of merit): A.C. Bastable (Bexlyn Preparatory 
School, Heaton Moor), T. W. Atkinson (South Lodge School, Lowestoft), K. H. F. 
Cardew (The Grange School, Welwyn), E. C. Bedford (The Park School, Hford), 
P. Heron (The High School, Welwyn Garden City), I. T. S. S. MacLeod (private 
tuition), A. W. Edridge (Quainton Hall School, Harrow), I. E. Davidson (Shirley 
House, Watford), T. B. M. Norman (Branwood House School, Eccles). 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


Scholarship of £80 a year: R. H. Wheeler (Mr. A. M. Wheeler, Cumnor House 
School, Pampisford Road, South Croydon). Scholarships of £50 a year: A. R. 
Tettenborn (Mr. Claude C. Counsell, Feltonfleet, Folkestone), G. R. Shaw (Mr. E. K. 
Thompson, The Grange, Stevenage). Exhibitions of £20 a vear: S. M. Thomson 
(Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey, Beckenham), John Rishbeth (St. Lawrence 
College, late of Oakmount School, Highfield, Southampton), W. A. P. Sampson 
(Mr. James P. Stott, Seabrook Lodge, Hythe). Exhibitions of £40 a year (contined 
to the sons of Clergy and Doctors): A. F. Watkins (Mr. Edgar Dodd, Downside, 
Woodcote Lane, Purley), T. B. Pownall (Mr. H. D. L. Paterson, Woodcote House 
School, Windlesham), B. W. Hazledine (Mr. R. S. Gordon Walker, XIV School, 
Clifton, Bristol), T. G. S. Gray (Mr. G. E. J. Foster, Collington Rise Preparatory 
School, Bexhill-on-Sea), A. H. S. Linton (Mr. E. C. H. Moule, St. Michael's, 
Limpstield), P. Cox-Martin (Mr. H. W. Luce, The Dene, Caterham, Surrey). 


ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 


Scholarship (£75 per annum) (each): Janet Bosworth-Smith (Miss Hamilton- 
Fox’s School, La Peraille, Vevey), Eelin Mackie (private tuition) (equal). 
Scholarship (£37 10s. a year): Alicia Borthwick (St. Katharine’s School, 
St. Andrews) (day-girl). Honorary Scholarships: Penelope Blackwell (Dragon 
School, Oxford), Elizabeth Ewing (Bradford Girls’ Grammar School). Highly 
commended: Cora Blyth (St. Katharine’s School. St. Audrews). 


ST. MARY AND ST. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY 


‘wo Open Scholarships: D. Cumberlege (Elmhurst School, Camberley), 
U. Baines (St. Ninian’s School, Walsall). Two Open Exhibitions: P. Higgin- 
botham (Metfield School, Southport), H. Mason (Brampton Down, Folkestone) 


ST. MARY'S HALL, BRIGHTON 


Entrance Scholarships (£50): Elizabeth Spafford (Maynard School, Exeter); 
(£30): Joan Walker (Coolderry, Dover). 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 
(Recommended for election) 


Senior Foundation Scholarships: V. H. Baker, N. A. Berkoff, A. B. J. Cobb, 
M. M. B. Custance, A. L. Friedberg, G. P. S. Streatfeild, W. E. F. Teague (St. Paul’s 
School). Senior Foundation Scholarships (from Junior Foundation Scholarships) : 
M. D. Alton, F. V. Atkinson, H. F. Bartlett, A. J. Durden, V. Feldman, D. M. 
Forbes, K. S. Graham, I. A. C. Herne, J. D. Klauber, D. M. Steven, R. C. Waters, 
J. P. I. Woolf (St. Paul's School). Junior Foundation Scholarships: K. E. 
Moxon Browne (St. Paul’s School, late of Colet Court), H. R. Hayles, A. R. L. 
Matthaei, J. Pickering, P. Schapiro, P. D. Soskice, H. 1. Winner (Colet Court), 
A. B. G. Haselden, P. Randolph (Harrow View, Ealing), F. M. Beatty (The Mall 
School, Strawberry Hill), J. M. Bickford (Durston House, Faling), P. C. Chapman 

Lancaster House, Acton), P. Jerome (Bengeo School, Hertford), J. G. Liverman 
enon House School, Brondesbury), C. J. G. Mayo (Hamilton House, Ealing), 
P. Rockwell (Dulwich College Preparatory School), L. S. Schultz (The Hall, 
Hampstead), H. L. O'B. Tear (Linton House School). 


ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships: Senior: M. Anderson, B. Elton, J. Harris, E. 
Houlder (St. Paul's Girls’ School), I. Levy (Queen's College and Queen's Gate 
School), M. Piggott, M. Rich (St. Paul’s Girls’ School). Junior: P. Biles, D. 
Bramwell, N. Brodiansky, R. Handelman, A. Holloway (St. Paul's Girls’ School), 
M. Kraft (Frognal School, Hampstead), J. Neel, M. Noble, J. Reynolds, B. 
Shuttleworth, A. Simon (St. Paul’s Girls’ School), M. Smith (Sutton Court School, 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


ps: J. A. Russell (Mr. D. Stainer, Carlisle Preparatory School), 
M. Hollway (St. Peter’s School). Hey Scholarship: C. H. Vasey (Mr. W. H. 
Colton, Clifton House, Harrogate). School Exhibitions: J. M. Dickinson 
(St. Peter’s Preparatory School), C. A. Smart (the Rev. J. E. Dobbie, Rock Lodge 
School, Sunderland). House Exhibitions: P. D. Critchison (Mr. E. M. Adolphus, 
Avington Preparatory School, Boscombe, Bournemouth), J. B. Dixon (Mr. R. W. 
Menneer, Shendish, King’s Langley, Herts.). Day Boy Scholarship: R. S. Bickle 
(St. Peter's School). 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT 


Foundation Scholarships ({105 per annum): I. P. Waters (Capt. E. W. Peach, 
Oakmount, Southampton), N. G. Sheldon (A. Howard Lindford, Downsend, 
Leatherhead), A. P. Pedrick (F. Robinson, Soberton Towers, Soberton), J. H. 


Scholarshi 


Churchill (H. W. Stratton Lycett, Dower House School, Wallington, and Sutton 
Valence Junior), H. P. Meade (A. D. B. Wanton, Garth Place, Bexhill). 
Exhibitions (£30 per annum: Clothworkers’ Exhibition: M. T. Lawman (Clare 
House School, Beckenham, and Sutton Valence Junior). Governors’ Exhibition : 
I. R. Hyde (Major Atkinson, The Limes, Croydon), G. H. A. Norie (The Grange, 
Folkestone, and Sutton Valence Junior School). Leaving Exhibitions : Bennett 
Memorial Exhibition: D. Watts (St. Peter’s, Oxford). Robin's Exhibition: 
F. M. Burnett (St. John’s College, Cambridge). Governors’ Exhibition: T. F. 


Edwards. 
SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: Governors’ Scholarship of £40 a year: Grace B. 
Brydon (Carlisle and County High School). Women's Land Army Scholarship 
of {25 a year: Muriel C. F. Mudie (Kirkcaldy High School). 


TAUNTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships: G. J. Kirkby (Taunton School) (£80 per annum). D. C. 
(Taunton School) (£60 per annum), S. H. Hiley (Taunton School) (£40 per annum). 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


New Judd Scholarships: J. P. Drake (W. F. Longrigg and F. B. Deakin, 
Streete Court, Westgate-on-Sea), A. L. Figgis (Mr. J. W. Henderson, Methodist 
College, Belfast), J. Wilks (Mr. F. W. Joy, Aysgarth School, Aysgarth, S.O., 
Yorks.), R. G. Law (M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge). 
Foundation Scholarships : E. W. Huggins (Mr. G. Bernard Bee, Eversley School, 
Southwold), G. M. Coupland (Tonbridge School and Mr. J. P. Stott, Seabrook 
Lodge, Hythe), J. H. Money (Mr. R. C. V. Lang, St. Aubyn’s, Rottingdean), 
R. Maggs (M. H. and A. F. Bickmore), G. P. J. Pegg (Tonbridge School, formerly 
Messrs. Williams and Alington, Summer Fields, Oxford). Judd Scholarship : 
T. J. F. Killick (Tonbridge School and Mr. J. O. Williams, Tre-Arddur Bay School, 
Anglesey). Gustavus John Low Scholarship: S. C. H. Hood (M. H. and A. F. 
Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge). 


TRENT COLLEGE 


Scholarships : B.S. Carter (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, Southwold, Suffolk), 
A. P. Grant (Mr. D. Mercer, Eastman’s, Southsea, Hants), J. A. Zamek (Mr. E. F. 
Tetley, St. Wulfram’s, Bournemouth). Exhibitions: I. N. N. Beadle (Mr. H. O. 
Selwyn-Wilson, St. Olave’s, Ripon), P. J. K. Coleman (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, The 
Preparatory School, Sherborne, Dorset), P. Ridpath (Mr. H. Leigh Lye, Holly 
Lea, Liverpool), R. L. Rossiter (the Rev. T. A. Lord, Merton Court, Foots Cray, 
Kent), P. G. Pallett (Mr. T. J. E. Sewell, South Lodge, Lowestoft), P. A. Titterton 
(Mr. C. G. Roach, Bramcote Hall, Notts). 


TRURO SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships: S. H. Nicholls, B. Beckerleg, J. E. J. Greenwood, 
V. R. Cummings, J. F. Andrew, B. F. Yeo, F. M. Mitchell, P. E. Martin, F. R. 
Richards, H. C. G. Richards, A. F. Burley, J. Graham, C. S. Pedlar, F. H. Rundle, 
G. Sawle. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 


Entrance Scholarships: P. A. Collier (Tenterden Hall School, Hendon), 
I. E. Getten (Devon House School, Stanley Crescent, W.). Highly Commended: 
E. E. Welch (Alpha Preparatory School, Harrow). 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Exhibitions : Eve Brown and Catherine Jones. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships: W. I. H. S. Young (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, 
Southwold), R. A. Turton (Messrs. Pidcock and Cooper, Bramcote, Scarborough), 
R. H. Wheelock (the Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern), J. G. Bookless 
(Messrs. Bernard and Hitchcock, St. Clare, Walmer), S. M. de Bartolomé (Mr. W. P. 
Singleton, The Elms, Colwall, Malvern), T. Woodcock (Messrs. Franklin and 
Fitzherbert, Stanclitfe Hall, Matlock), D. F. Biggane (the Rev. A. S. Postance, 
Hilltop Court, Seaford), N. C. Macdiarmid (Mr. H. B. C. English, Ardvreck, 
Crieft), J. T. Lewis (Mr. M. E. Wilkinson, Aldeburgh Lodge, Aldeburgh), P. W. 
Medd (Mr. G. Ashton, Abberley Hall, Worcestershire). Rutland Scholarships: 
H. B. Harpham (Oakham School), C. E. Hawthorn (Oakham School). 


WARWICK SCHOOL 


County Major Scholarships: G. F. Randall, H. T. Measures and W. H. Hill. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


Scholarships: J. E. Loughran (Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne), R. W. Ingall 
)Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne), J. H. Smallwood (Mount Pleasant, Southbourne- 
on-Sea, Hants), G. H. T. Lloyd (Bryntirion School, Bridgend), V. N. Baldwin 
(King Edward VI School, Southampton), and B. A. Bembridge (the County 
School, Barry, Glam.). 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


To Resident Scholarships in College: M. F. Dowding (Mathematics) (Mr. C. G. 
Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte, Wokingham, Berks), W. P. W. Barnes (Mr. Lynam, 
Dragon School, Oxford), P. J. Bury (Mr. N. K. Chapman, Spyway, Langton 
Matravers), W. J. A. Boyle (Mr. G. H. Fisher Rowe, St. David's, Reigate), 
G. L. Lilly (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), H. V. King (Westminster 
School and Mr. Fiddian, King’s College School, Cambridge). To Non-Resident 
Scholarships: R. B. S. Instone (Westminster School and Mr. Barton, South 
Kensington Preparatory School), A. N. Winckworth (Westminster School and 
Mr. Stephenson, The School, Farnborough, Hants), To Exhibitions: £50: 
D. L. Wilkinson (Mr. G. C. Podmore, Charney Hall, Grange-Over-Sands, Lancs). 
£20: J. M. Tasker (Mr. A. T. Hickson, Oldfield, Swanage), R. H. Pinder-Wilson 
(Major B. H. F. Coleman, The Gate House, Kingston Hill), J. D. W. Geare (Messrs. 
Wathen and Williams, The Hall, Hampstead), G. L. Y. Radclifie (Westminster 
School and the Rev. C. Mansfield, Wixenford, Wokingham). 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 


Scholarships: B. B. French (Mr. G. F. Olive, Rokeby, Wimbledon), E. R. 
Norton (Mr. E. C. H. Moule, St. Michael’s, Limpstield), J. D. Pile (Mr. R. V, 
Barker-Mill, Stoke House, Seaford), A. L. Lowth (Captain E. W. Peach, Oak- 
mount School, Southampton), . Curtis (Mr. E. C. H. Moule, St. Michael’s, 
Limpsfield), H. A. L. Johnson (Mr. C. R. Bloy, Banister School, Southampton). 
First Exhibitions: N. H. Malim (Junior School, Weymouth College), P. 
Wellington (Mr. F. R. Meakin, Norwood School, Exeter). Second Exhibitions ; 
J. L. r (Weymouth College), J. A. Thomas (Mr. A. T. L. Hickson, Oldfield, 
Swanage). 


WILLIAM GIBBS SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENT 
Entrance Scholarship : Kathleen Hermon (Sheldwich Leys School, Faversham). 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE 


Election Roll’ : (1) A. J. Barron, (2) J. Ounsted, (3) P. Sloman, (4) H. T. 
Morgan, (5) R. McC. Andrew, (6) J. Stanning, (7) E. O. Potts, (8) P. J. de la F 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. Waan 


Ready on September 22 


Elementary Chemical 
Arithmetic 


By R. H. Grspss, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., Senior Science Master, 
Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool. With Answers, 28. 


The bookwork and collection of problems here contained provide three years’ 
work to Matriculation standard, and act as a prelude to the Author’s more 
advanced book (see below). 


By the same Author 


Chemical Problems and 
Calculations 


With Answers. 4s. 


Nearly 500 worked and unworked examples for Higher Certificate, Scholar- 
ship, and First Year University students. Each subject is treated from first 
principles ; the book has had a remarkable reception. 


FRENCH FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Constructive Free Composition 
in French 


By F. Barey, Officier de l Instruction Publique, Senior French 
Mistress, Oulton Secondary School. Limp Cloth, Is. 


Intended for School Certificate Classes and stressing oral work, this book 
contains 29 lessons, each giving a short vocabulary, practice in idioms, an essay 
subject, a subject for oral discussion, and material for translating into French. 


Certificate Exercises in French 


By R. A. SPENCER, M.A., Modern Languages Master, Central 
High School, Manchester. 28. 6d. 


The examples used to illustrate grammatical rules are drawn from modern 


French authors, while passages are provided for translation into French. 


Certificate French Unseens 


By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. Ninety prose and verse passages, 
with hints on translation, and exercises. 1s. 9d. 
“ A delightfully chosen series of extracts from a wide range of authors. It 


should do much to make the unseen a joy rather than a labour.’’—Teachers’ 


World. 
MATHEMATICS 
Commercial Arithmetic 


By H. L. Jonss, M.A., M.Ed., Senior Lecturer in Commerce, 
Stockport College for Further Education. Ready imme- 
diately. With Answers, 3s.; without, 2s. 6d. 


This new work provides ample work for a first year’s course in a Day Com- 
mercial or Central School ; it covers Intermediate and Advanced R.S.A., and 
second and third year U.L.C.I. syllabuses. 


A New Junior Arithmetic 


By F. A. J. Rivett, M.Sc., Senior Mathematics Master, Plaistow 
Secondary School. With Answers, 28. 6d.; without, 2s. 


The numerous and interesting examples are the outstanding feature of this 
new book for the first two vears in the secondary school. Many of them relate 
to pai subjects of the curriculum, such as science or to everyday practical 
problems. 


A Numerical Trigonometry 


By the Rev. B. C. Motony, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. With Examples and Revision Papers. 3s. 


“ This book is attractive and well worth the money.”— Mathematical Gazette. 
“ For this admirable book no apology is needed. The reviewer has never read 
a mathematical text-book with greater enjoyment.” —Technical Journal. 


New Edition now Ready 


A Notebook of Ordnance Survey 

Map-Reading 
By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., Examiner to the Northern Universities 
Joint Board and to the University of London. With numerous 


Exercises and Diagrams. 1s. 9d. 


The new edition of this popular book contains additional exercises and repro- 
ductions of Ordnance Survey Maps. 


By the same Author 
A Climograph Notebook 


Crown 4to. Is. 


S y designed blank charts are provided for the graphic representation 
of climatic data, thus making climate study definite and saving time. 


HISTORY 


A Short History of the British 
Empire 


By R. A. F. Mears, B.A., B.Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School: Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


This book is intended for pupils of 12-15, and a notable feature is the inclusion 
of Irish history. The illustrations are particularly interesting. 


Britain and Europe 


By R. A. F. Mears, B.Litt. Profusely illustrated. Book I, 3s. 
Book II, 3s. 6d. 


“ An interesting attempt to combine English and European history in one 
volume for the middle forms of schools. The book is a distinct success, and 
may be warmly recommended.” —History (of Book I). 


Makers of British History 


By R. B. Mowar, M.A. A series of biographies of famous men 
by an eminent teacher and writer. Three books, fully ilus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. each. 


Book I. 1066-1603. Hereward the Wake to Shakespeare. 
Boox II. 1603-1793. Oliver Cromwell to Pitt. 
Book III. 1793-1914. Nelson to Roberts. 


A Junior Social and Industrial 
History of England 


By F. W. Tickner, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior 
History Master, Coopers’ School. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 


“ This book is extremely well-written, and, though packed full of facts, is by 
no means dull reading. For the use of scholars who possess some acquaintance 
with English history, we can confidently recommend it.” — Education Outlook. 


e*%, The larger standard work by the same author, A Social and Industrial 
History of England, is issued complete at 7s. 6d., or in three parts at 3s. each, 
It has been revised to 1929. 


Empires of Long Ago 


By F. R. Worts, M.A., Headmaster of the City of Leeds 
School. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Worts’s little book, notable for good maps and illustrations, deals 
with the early civilizations of Western Asia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome. He 
writes simply and sympathetically with the experience of one who knows the 
difficulties.’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Elementary Civics 


By C. H. Braxiston, M.A., Headmaster of Lancing College. 
New Edition, revised throughout. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
This popular little book has been completely revised and brought up to date. 


Prospectuses or Specimen Copies on application 


LONDON: 41 & 43 MADDOX ST. W.1 
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Wiles, (9) E. P. Wright, (10) A. T. Lecky, (11) S. C. G. Hallett, (12) R. B. 
Moberiy, (13) A. S. Forster, (14) J. B. Joll, (15) I. Donking, (16) W. G. Beau- 
mont-Edmonds, (17) M. R. D. Foot, (18) G. B. Parkinson, (19) A. W. L. 
Cobbe, (20) J. C. W. Bushell, (21) R. D. C. McAlpine. 


* All these candidates, except No. 19, stood for Scholarships, and will be 
admitted in the above order so far as vacancies occur between now and next 
Easter. There will be 12 vacancies in September. Exhibitions have been awarded 
to Nos. 14, 15, 19, 20 and 21. 


WORCESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Scholarships : I. R. Christie (Worcester Royal Grammar School), P. S. Cuth- 
bertson (Stourbridge Grammar School), D. J. Matthews (Arnold Lodge School, 
Leamington), E. C. Moir (Arnold Lodge School, Leamington). 


WORKSOP COLLEGE 


Scholarships: D. H. B. Brown (Mr. H. S. Holman, Lime House School: 
Wetheral), D. L. Simpson (Mr. W. Cecil Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne), 
J. R. Anderson (the Rev. H. Robson, Tonstall Preparatory School, Sunderland). 
Exhibitions: J. P. Vincent (Miss Porter, Lynfield, Hunstanton), R. A. Almond 
(Dr. T. Herker Davies, College School, Colwyn Bay). 


WREKIN COLLEGE 


Scholarships: J. R. Pelmore (Mr. C. L. Macdonald, Amesbury School, Hind- 
head), W. F. Statham (Mr. A. C. Rutherford, Sompting Abbotts, Worthing;, 
M. V. R. Williams (Mr. G. Bing, Rockport, Craigavad), D. I. Sinclair (Mr. Lang 
Jones, Willaston School, Nantwich), H. W. F. Jones (Mr. O. E. P. Wyatt, Shard- 
low Hall, Derby). Exhibitions: J. H. Wilman (Mr. J. M. Barnes, Earnseat, 
Arnside), A. I. P. McFarlan (Mr. L. J. Medway, Whitchurch), R. W. Bazeley 
(Mr. A. H. Long, Rhos-on-Sea), R. Samper (the Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, 
Malvern). Exhibition for Music: A. A. S. Finlayson (Messrs. Williams and 
Langhorne, Aldenham Park, Bridgnorth). 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: P. Parker (Mr. W. H. Fitzmaurice, St. John's School, 
Porthcawl), J. H. Lewis (Mr. H. H. Gairdner, Tibberton Court, Gloucester), 
G. Lloyd (the Rev. N. H. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend, Glam.), D. R. 
Andrew (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stonehouse). 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 
Anne Cole (Wycombe Abbey School), Patricia Heaton 
Westwing, Ryde), Sheila Kenyon (Godstowe School, High Wycombe), Barbara 


Phillips (private tuition), Anabel Roderick (The Laurels, Rugby), Alison Willcock 
(Henrietta Barnet School, Hampstead). 


Open Scholarships : 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 

This ancient battle is again raging, owing chiefly, it would 
seem, to an “ever-increasing plethora of 

MA Maralia dos doctors,” but partly also to the “ privileged ” 
position of foreign doctors and students with 

their “ equivocal equivalences,” and partly to “ the rising tide 
of uncultivated students ” from the primary schools, of whom 
““ a terrifying proportion are already at the Sorbonne, threatening 
the last rampart of Greco-Latin culture.” Discontent has been 
growing for some years among medical humanists, and they have 
now prevailed in the Senate with a Bill providing that from 1937 
no student shall be admitted to any Faculty of Medicine 
who has not qualified in Greek and Latin at Matriculation. 
The Chamber, it is true, has not yet passed the Bill—has, indeed, 
postponed a decision. But the war of words goes on. Not only 
are all the learned societies taking sides, but the whole Press, 
general and professional. The Faculties of Medicine are unani- 
mously in favour of the change, the Faculties of Science unani- 
mously against. The Associations of Parents are also against. 
And there are eminent doctors who, while not questioning the 
general value of Greek culture (and even a couple of hundred 
Greek roots), take the view very widely expressed that the proper 
remedy for the whole trouble is to stiffen the medical examina- 
tions themselves—greater scientific knowledge being of infinitely 
more importance in the practice of medicine than a smattering 
of Greek. “ Has any patient,” asks one opponent, ‘‘ever ex- 


claimed on his way to the operating-room, ‘ If only the surgeon 
knows Greek!’ ? ” 


Some of the old battle-cries are of course doing service 
again, “ If compulsory Greek goes, Latin will soon follow.” 
“ How without Greek is it possible to understand even the 
language of medicine ? ” And the sober Temps recalls as a 
warning a ministerial utterance of 1858: “ The doctor must not 
neglect the humanities.” To-day this appears in the expanded 
form: ‘ Pure science, unless corrected by the humanities, is a 
source of grave danger.’ There are those who seem to hold that 
the chief value of the humanities is that they have no direct 
value (in money, &c.). Others, arguing from the old saying, 
“ There are no sicknesses, only the sick,” maintain that the good 
physician is really he who, with solid knowledge, combines a sense 
for the finer shades of feeling, great psychological insight, the 
gift of intuition, and even a pinch of scepticism—all qualities 
peculiarly fostered by classical culture! It is interesting to note 
that the chief protagonists for the humanities are said to be 
nearly all doctors, not Hellenists or humanists by sentiment or 
profession. The other side, of course, ridicules all these argu- 
ments, makes much of the professional value of living languages, 
strongly condemns the undemocratic attempt to divorce primary 
and higher studies, and, with a word of pity for those ‘‘ about to 
die,” calls for a united front against the ‘‘ new Greco-Latin 
imperialism.” No voice is anywhere raised for the foreigner, 
but Rumania (for old sake's sake) is to enjoy a favoured nation 
clause. All others wishing to practise or study medicine in 
France will be subject henceforth to exactly the same conditions 
as Frenchmen. And not only Greek but French citizenship will 
be required of them. At another point of the battle-field the 
Greco-Latin element has been greatly strengthened by a decree 
making a Certificate of Classical Studies the necessary preliminary 
to the ordinary Secondary Teaching Certificate (licence és lettres) 
in philosophy, history, and modern languages. Here, too, 
Opinion has been sharply divided. 


M. Mario Roustan who, after surviving three administrations, * 
went out with M. Tardieu, in June, will be 

National Educa- remembered as the last Minister of Public 
tion Succeeds Instruction. The office remains, but the title 


Publi page: . 
Pea Plot PO has been changed to Minister of National 
Education—a striking recognition, long over- 
due. M. Roustan will also be remembered for a notable book, 


“ Problems of National Education,” in which he has gathered 
together his official discourses and other utterances, and in which 
he sets forth a double ideal—that of a thoroughly democratic 
education combined with unbroken allegiance to the humanities. 
“ The free primary school,’’ he writes, “is already little by little 
being followed by the free secondary. But the latter must 
remain true to its old high standards, especially to its Greco- 
Latin culture. The ‘ money-barrier’ can be destroyed without 
any loss. In a democracy children, however poor, have the same 
rights, for they have the same city. Access to honours must 
be open to all whose personal value merits them. The Republic 
is a heritage of which every citizen may claim his just share, and 
it is consistent with equality and liberty that all should have the 
opportunity of rising into the ruling classes, passing by degrees 
from obedience to authority.” It is believed that the new 
Minister shares these ideals. 


The Carnegie Educational Foundation is conducting in the 
principal countries of Europe an inquiry into 
the working of examinations. The French 
section of the special Commission has issued 
a questionnaire, running to nearly two thousand words, on the 
Baccalauréat (Matriculation). A preliminary observation states 
that the inquiry has no reference whatever to the national 
system of education, as such, but is simply concerned to find out 
whether the examination as at present conducted does, or does 
not, answer its purpose, and if not, how it can be improved. 
Thirty-nine questions fall under five heads: Nature and object 
(2, of considerable length); Technique (29); Pedagogical 
aspects (2); Physiological and psychological aspects (2) ; social 
aspects (4). The answers of Europe should be illuminating, 
especially to the searching questions on ‘‘ marking.” 

[We take this opportunity of acknowledging with thanks the 
regular receipt of our esteemed colleagues—La Revue Universi- 
taire, L’Education, L'Ecole et la Vie, L'Enseignement des Langues 
Vivantes, and ‘‘ The French Quarterly.’’) 


Examinations 
Examined. 


Book WEEK FOR Boys AND GIRLS.—The Book Week organized 
under the auspices of the National Book Council has been fixed 
for the week commencing November 6. The B.B.C. is to in- 
corporate a number of Book Week items in its programme, and 
book exhibitions, lectures, and meetings of various kinds are to 
be held in many towns. Londoners will be keenly interested in 
the Exhibition of Illustrated English Books for Children, to be 
held at the Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington), 
from October 15 to November 12, which will be opened by 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal. Other London functions include 
a special meeting of the Parents’ National Educational Union, 
to be addressed by the Book Week President, Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson, Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham University, on 
Tuesday, October 18, 1932, and a Discussion on Children’s 
Reading under the auspices of the Girl Guides Association 
(Thursday, October 20, 1932). Inquiries will be welcomed and 
information supplied by the Secretary of the National Book 
Council, 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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SANDS & CO. 


A SCOTTISH MONTESSORI SCHOOL 
(Dowanhill, Glasgow). By a SISTER OF 
Norre Dame. With Preface by the 
Principal of the Training College, Dowan- 
hill. Fully illustrated. §s. net. Post 4d. 


OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. G. 
STEBBING. 28. 6d. net. Post 4d. 


TALKS FOR GIRLS. By the Rev. A. 


ROcHE. 28. Post 3d. 


FOUNDATIONS OF =THOMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By A. D. SERTILLANGEs, 
O.P. 38. 6d. net. Post 4d. 


THE BOOKS OF THE LATIN LIT- 
URGY. By Assor Carro, O.S.B. 
38. 6d. net. Post 4d. 


TOLD IN THE TREE TOPS. A Birds’ 
Chronicle, told by themselves. With 82 
illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Post 4d. 


London : 15 King St., Covent Garden, and Edinburgh 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.So., Ph.D., F.LC. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the 
Geography Diploma. 
Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 


Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 
Calendar, 18.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


SCHOOL BOOKS SECOND-HAND 


State wants: 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, LTD., 
University Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE 


The Journal of Education 
OCTOBER, 1932 


Advertisements should reach 
the office by Sept. 20, 1932 


PITMAN’S BOOKS 


Just Published 


GENERAL HOUSEWIFERY 


By BEATRICE CLAY, M.B.E. A textbook of modern method for 
tudents preparing for the School Certificate examination in 
this Le ae Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 180 pp. Fully illustrated. 


A OORE RECIPE BOOK 


y MARY SHARP. A colection of nau tried recipes for use by 
RAE and teachers of cookery. The recipes are carefully 
arranged and clearly described. Size 5¢ in. by 7§ in., limp 
cloth, 72 pp. Is. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
COLOUR 


By T. ELDER Dickson, M.A., D.A. A study of the practical 
aspects of colour, designed to meet the requirements of the 
extended art curriculum in Secon Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 68 pp., with 4 demonstration plates in colour. 3s. 6d. net. 


A SCHOOL BOTANY 


By FRANCIS JONES, M.Sc., F.G.S. A scientific treatment of 
Botany for School Certificate and: Matriculation, ae a 
detailed study of microscopical work, the chemistry of plant 
life, Se tree study. Crown ao. cloth, 870 pp., T 
4s. e 


Details post free. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


al 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 
The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 


A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 

Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 
not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 
23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. TR alloy, 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST » F. R.AM 
MISTRESS DRIVER, L. PRAM Dalcroze 


i A 
acarane ALICE WEBER. 
FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the 
Complete Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 
SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 
SPECIAL COURSE (one year), for TEACHERS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 
HOLIDAY COURSE (one week) during the CHRISTMAS 
VACATION. 
For prospectuses apply the SECRETARY, 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze School, 
(Tel. Museum 2294.) 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By GEORGETTE LEBLANC. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Is. 6d. (Methuen's Modern 
Classics. ) 

A SHEPHERD'S LIFE : Impressions of the South Wiltshire 
Downs. By W. H. HupsoON. 26. (Methuen’s Modern Classics.) 


MAGIC SESAME: A Collection of Poems and Rhymes’ 


By J. Compron, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. Crown 8vo. 3s° 
Also in three’ parts. Cloth, Is. 6d. each. Limp Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 
A companion to ‘‘ Open Sesame." 


COMMON-SENSE TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


TENNYSON : SELECT POEMS. PrN T. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 9d 
The Lotos Eaters, Oenone, Ulysses, The Lady of Shalott, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KınGLaKE. Edited by Sir CHARLES 
ELior, G.C.M.G. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


MARLOWE’S POEMS. Edited by L. C. Martin, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of English, Liverpool. 10s. 6d. net. 

DOCTOR FAUSTUS. Edited by F.S. Boas, M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 

JORROCKS’S ENGLAND. By AntHony STEEL, Fellow of 


Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF SPEECH. By KATHLEEN RICH. 


- net. 


1880-1930. By A. C. WARD. 


Crown 8vo- 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A CHILD’S FRENCH POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. E. 
MACDONALD CLARK, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE FRENCH TEST PAPERS. By 
R. N. Crorrs; M.A., Headmaster, Royal Masonic School, Bushey. 
ey 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN ANECDOTES. Compiled by C. E. STOCKTON, M.A. 
and W. H. R. CARLINO, B.A., Bedford School. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


A QUICK-REFERENCE FRENCH GRAMMAR. By A. V. 


IRELAND, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


GERMANY: A Companion to German Studies. Edited by 
J: BITHELL, M.A., Reader in German in the University of London. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


GERMAN DIALOGUES. By A. Cross, Ph.D., 
MCcCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. By 
wore THEILKUBL, M.A. With 2 Diagrams and 3 Maps. Crown 
Vv 


and R. J. 
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HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK WORLD FROM 328 to 146 B.C. 
M. Cary, M.A., D.Litt., Reader in Ancient History in the University 
al London: "With 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., 
and R. H. BARROW, M.A. With 38 Maps. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By Cyrir E. 
ROBINSON, B.A., Winchester College. With 14 Maps. Crown 8vo. 68. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN GOVERN- 
MENT. By H. Finer, D.Sc. Two volumes. 42s. net. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Vol. I. 
800-1492. Edited and Translated by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A. 
Vol. II. 1492-1715. By W. F. ReEppaway, M.A. Vol. III. A.D. 
1715-1920. By H. BUTTERFIELD. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


METH UENS HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
UROPE 
Vol. IV. A History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. By W. T. 
WavucH, M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. 16s. net. 
Vol. V. A History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. By A. J. GRANT, 
M.A., formerly Professor of S in the University of Leeds. With 
12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
Vol. VIII. A History of Europe from 1815 to 1923. By Sir J. A.R. 
MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By D. M. 
Eee Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. Crown 8vo. 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. MILLER, M.Sc., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 126, 6d. net. 


FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geography. By 
HILDA ORMSBY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE BALTIC REGION: A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By E. G. Woops, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE: A Regional and Economic Geography 
of the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. L. NEWBIGIX, 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 103 Maps. 158. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 


College, Edinburgh. 
Europe. By Norman M. Jounson, B.Sc., F.R.S.GS., 


Headmaster, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 


With 54 Mape. Small Crown 8vo. 26. 6d. 
Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.CS., cerry 


Master, George Watson's College for Boys, Edinb 
MATHESON. With 34 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSIOS 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A. S. 
PRATT, M.A., M.Sc. With and without Answers. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A TEXTBOOK OF INTERMEDIATE PHYSICS. By H. Moore, 
D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics, University of epee tye King’s 
College. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and 

s. net. 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS. By W. Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physics in the Valverelty of London. Vol. I. " Mechanics 
and Heat. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 


NEW VOLUMES 

Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 
Applications of Interferometry. By W. E. WuLuams, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. By F. J. Teaco, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 
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BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By ROSAMOND F. SHOVE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Illus- 
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A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Junior Classes. By E. M. POULTON, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PROBLEMS OF RELATIVE GROWTH. By Jurian S. 
Hux ey, M.A. With 103 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Secondary School Problems 


X.—THE COST OF EDUCATION 


By STEPHEN H. Foot, D.S.O., M.A., Bursar of Eastbourne 
College 


HE first difficulty that confronts us in considering 
this question is that there are so many kinds of 
secondary education, all with differing costs. In most 
countries the State is the sole provider of educational 
facilities ; in England, approximately one family in forty 
refuses to accept for its children the education provided 
by the State, and chooses instead to pay fees at a school 
which is wholly outside the State system. It would be an 
interesting subject to study the reasons which lead English 
parents to do this, and still more interesting to speculate 
as to whether they are likely to continue doing so; but in 
this article we must keep rigidly to the question of cost. 
A first analysis of this reveals the fact that there are 
certainly three costs—cost to the parent, cost to the State, 
and cost to the school—and to these there must probably 
be added a fourth, namely, the real cost. The cost to the 
parent varies from nothing in the case of a boy who obtains 
a free place at a State secondary school, to a nominal 
£225 (actually £300) for a boy at a boarding school such 
as Eton. We may also note in passing, that the gross cost 
to the parent of the latter is also the net cost, since he 
gets no rebate by contracting out of the State system. 
On the contrary, he is still forced to contribute to the 
expense of educating the children of the other thirty-nine 
families who attend the State schools. This seems hard, 
but, so far as I know, there has never been any serious 
attempt to base a claim against the payment of education 
rates and taxes on these grounds. Leaving this question 
to some future Hampden, let us examine the cost to the 
parent of having his son or daughter educated privately. 
We see at once that there is no fixed figure—there are 
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nearly as many different fees as there are schools—and 
investigation in this direction will fail to bring us to grips 
with the subject. Nor will it help us very much to consider 
the cost to the State of a pupil in a secondary school. A 
few weeks ago Mr. H. Ramsbotham, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education, stated that there are about 
400,000 children in the State secondary schools and, after 
deducting fees, each child costs a little over £20 per annum. 
But what does this figure represent? Docs it include 
anything for interest on the money expended on the school 
buildings ? Presumably not, What are the sizes of the 
classes ? The cost of masters’ salaries must obviously 
make up the greater amount of the £20, and the figure 
for this will be affected very materially by any alteration 
in the number of boys or girls in a form. Is the provision 
of playing-fields adequate ? Has any allowance been made 
for rates ? 

Let us turn from all these questions and tackle the 
subject from the other end—i.e. the cost to the school of 
providing education of a certain standard. 

The first thing that appears very clearly is that the 
salaries of the masters are by far the most important item, 
and this is the case whether the school is run by the State, 
or privately owned, or a corporation not for profit. Given 
the salary scale and the proportion of masters to pupils, 
the cost of the teaching staff can be worked out with 
considerable accuracy. Let us suppose that the salary scale 
rises from £250 to {£650 (a figure considerably higher than 
the normal in State-aided schools) ,with a pension of £300 a 
year at the age of 60, the cost of which is provided in equal 
parts by the masters and the school. Given the same salary 
scale, there will, of course, be variations in different schools 
according to whether the age of the staff is above or below 
the average, but it will be found that £450 a year is a fair 
figure to take as representing the cost of a master to the 
school. Now, what about the proportion of masters to 
boys ? Assuming that between one-fifth and one-sixth of 
the school are doing post-certificate work involving classes 
of not more than six to twelve, then a proportion of one 
master to every fifteen boys in the school will be required 
if the other forms are not to exceed twenty-five. This 
gives us at once a cost of £30 per boy for the teaching 
staff. Any lower figure than this involves one or all of 
three things. 

(a) A smaller proportion of post-certificate work (or 
alternatively larger classes of sixth form boys). 

(6) Forms in excess of twenty-five. 

(c) A lower scale of pay for the masters. 


These are, naturally, matters of opinion, but my own 
view is that any lowering of the standards set out above 
will result in greatly reduced efficiency. There are some 
schools whose standards are higher than this, and many 
whose standards are lower; but in the latter cases I 
suggest that somebody or something has to suffer for it. 

Now we must provide a headmaster, and here again I 
am going to set a higher standard than the State. It 
would certainly not be true to say that the higher the rates 
of pay the better the type of man attracted to the profession 
of teaching. On the contrary, there will be a serious danger 
of getting the wrong men if the emoluments ever approxi- 
mate to those of business; but it is necessary to have a 
few possibilities of higher salaries. I propose, therefore, to 
provide £5 per boy as the cost of the headmaster. 

We must pay for the upkeep of laboratories and libraries 
as part of the educational work of the school, and this will 
cost not less than {1 per boy. We have then a total of 
£36 per annum as the cost to the school of the strictly 
teaching part of the establishment. 

The buildings must be warmed, lighted, cleaned, re- 
paired, and I allot a figure of £5 per boy for these purposes. 
Rates on the school buildings will be not less than {2 per 
boy, while stationery and maintenance of playing fields 
will each account for at least a further £1. We must also 
allow for a bursar with a small clerical staff, insurance and 
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bad debts totalling £3 per boy. This brings our total to 
£48 a year or £16 a term, and it will be noted that so far 
we have provided nothing for scholarships and prizes, nor 
for interest on the capital expenditure involved in the 
buildings and grounds. Leaving this out of the question 
for the moment, I should like to emphasize that the 
minimum expenditure by the school on the premises stated 
above will work out at nearly £50 a year, and this is the 
minimum figure that one would expect to pay for a day 
boy at a school that is not in receipt of a State subsidy. 
It is possible, of course, that in addition to having had 
all the buildings provided by benefactors, and sufficient 
scholarships founded in the same way, the school has also 
a money income from land or trust funds to set off against 
its annual expenditure ; but there are few schools in such 
a fortunate position. I suggest, therefore, that in most 
cases where the fees are much less than £16 per term for 
a day boy, one of the services mentioned above is being 
starved, or more probably that the classes are too large, 
and the masters paid salaries which would certainly disturb 
most parents if they knew the facts. 

Now let us consider the real cost. What about the 
capital expenditure ? £1,000 a class-room used to be con- 
sidered a reasonable figure for good, but not beautiful, 
school buildings. A school of 300 boys with twenty masters 
will need twenty class-rooms, a library, chemical and 
physical laboratories, as a bare minimum, and the cost 
of these with the site will not be less than £30,000. To this 
must be added (if the demands of the parent are to be 
satisfied), a chapel, school hall, gymnasium, music rooms, 
art school, workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, playing 
fields, and to these it is impossible to set a figure. Certainly 
the buildings are bound to be of a much more expensive 
type than ordinary class-rooms, and almost any amount 
can be spent on them. If the school is in the country the 
playing-fields will be cheaper, but on the other hand the 
cost of building will be higher. If I have to give a round 
figure I cannot put it at less than a total of £100,000 for 
all the buildings and playing-fields for a school of 300 boys. 
Even so, this figure is certainly very low compared with 
what has actually been spent at most public schools; in 
many cases {200,000 would be much nearer the correct 
amount. Taking the lower figure, however, and allowing 
for keeping up to date, and for eventual replacement, we 
have an annual charge of not less than £6,000, or £20 per 
boy. 

And here we come to such a striking fact that I must 
demand italics. There ts not a single parent in England 
who is paving the real cost of his son’s education. At the 
State schools this is manifestly the case, but it is equally 
true of the public schools. In nearly every case the original 
buildings have been presented to the school by a pious 
founder, or alternatively a number of founders have taken 
up shares which were subsequently surrendered. Since 
the date of foundation the buildings have been added to, 
beautified, and enriched by gifts of all kinds, from old boys, 
parents and masters. Scholarships and prizes have been 
founded, endowments provided and libraries stocked, so 
that a new boy now comes into a heritage to which many 
past generations have contributed. 

So much for the day boy, now what about the boarder ? 
To begin with the boys must eat and sleep. If the whole 
school has meals in a common dining-hall it will cost much 
less than in separate houses, but there is much to be said 
in favour of the latter system. With units of about forty 
boys in a house, and a dietary suitable for a growing boy, 
the cost of food for the household, including the house- 
master and the servants, will vary round about £28 a week. 
After making allowance for the holidays, the cost to be 
charged to the boy will be about £30 a year. 

The other principal item in the boarding fee will be the 
cost of housing as represented by rent (or interest on the 
capital cost of the house), and rates. Obviously this will 
vary enormously in different schools, or even in the same 


school, but a fair figure would be £15 per boy provided 
the house was built at least twenty years ago. The post- 
War increase of building costs may easily raise this figure 
to {20 or even £25 per boy. We have a minimum amount, 
therefore, of £45 a year for eating and sleeping. The 
matron’s salary and the wages of the servants will come to 
approximately £10 as the yearly figure. Laundry will cost 
not less than £5, while fuel and light, water, telephone, 
insurance and bad debts will certainly come to an equal 
amount. Repairs and decoration of the house, and renewals 
of furniture and bedding, are items which are often neg- 
lected ; but such a course is false economy, and I am going 
to allow £8 a boy for these items. This will make it possible 
to keep the sanitary appliances, baths, heating and cooking 
arrangements up to date, and it will be money well spent. 
We must still provide £5 per boy for medical attendance 
and the cost of the sanatorium, with {2 for contingencies, 
making a total of {80 a year for the minimum cost of a 
boarder. This makes the fee for board and tuition £130 
a year, but there have been three important items omitted 
from what may be called the real cost. These are : 


(a) Interest on the capital expenditure required for 
building up the school. This has already been discussed 
above, and the figure for it may vary from fo to £20, or 
even more, per boy according to the extent to which the 
school has been endowed by benefactors in the past. 


(b) If the school is not full, the overhead expenses 
remain approximately the same. A shortage of four boys 
in a house makes scarcely any appreciable difference to the 
food bills, but the drop of 10 per cent in the receipts from 
boarding fees will be very noticeable in the results for the 
year. Some provision must be made for the possibility of 
such a shortage in certain terms. 


(c) We must still provide for the salary of the house- 
master. He has already been provided for as a membcr 
of the teaching staff, but he must be compensated for his 
responsibilities as a housemaster. 


Tt is clear that when we add something to the school 
bill for items (b) and (c), (even though (a) is omitted alto- 
gether), the total of the account will not be less than 
£150 a year; and that is the figure which I suggest is the 
minimum for a school where the masters are paid ade- 
quately, but not generously, and the boys are properly 
housed, fed, and taught. 


Before leaving the subject, however, let us return for a 
moment to item (c) in the list above, t.e. the emolument of 
the housemaster. How does he in fact get paid for under- 
taking work which may possibly be as exacting as that 
of a Cabinet Minister, as difficult as that of a judge, and 
as responsible as that of a bishop ? 


At most public schools he is rewarded by being asked to 
invest his money in what may turn out to be a highly 
speculative business; he is permitted to supplement his 
teaching salary by the profits of what is really a small 
hotel, in much the same way as the manager of a draper’s 
shop used to reap the benefit of the living-in system ; to 
all his work is added the worry of keeping accounts and 
following the ins and outs of his speculation, so that he 
never knows what his income will be from one term to 
another. This is the system which has grown up in the 
last 100 years with the rapid development of boarding- 
houses at public schools, and it is the system which still 
prevails at most of the famous public schools to-day. 
There is no space here to discuss the alternatives to this 
system, but I will end with one quotation from the chorus 
of condemnation. Jt comes from a leading article in The 
Times Educational Supplement of some years ago, and is 
as follows: ‘‘ The cure for extravagance and extravagant 
accounts would seem to be the abolition of a system by 
which housemasters are driven to obtain an adequate 
salary by ‘ keeping a hotel.’ It is a wrong system and 
injures not only parents and children, but the masters in 
charge. Their business is education, not housekeeping.” - 
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Science in Schools * 
By W. MayHoweE HELLER, B.Sc. 


ROM the earliest times, scientific thinkers, almost 
without exception, have tilted with little effect 
against the academic and traditional training given in the 
schools of their time. The astounding developments of the 
last hundred years have moved the mass centre of human 
knowledge towards natural science and away from literary 
teaching. Has the centre of effort of our schools changed 
correspondingly, and is the magnitude, direction, and 
common sense of the effort satisfactory under the new 
conditions ? 

We have urged the advancement of science in schools in 
the belief that training in its methods should produce 
habits of cautious and judicial approach to the problems 
that confront us, and would give us courage and self-reliance 
in attacking them. 

The outstanding value of a scientific training should be 
the development of a power of diagnosis, a quality essential 
to the majority of occupations. Consider for a moment 
how constantly a critical diagnostic faculty must be 
employed by the successful farmer, doctor, schoolmaster, 
housewife, architect, motor-mechanic, or plumber ; yet how 
frequently failure and inefficiency in these trades and 
professions is due to an inability to apply scientific method 
to thought. 

What evidence have we that forty years of science 
teaching have produced the results for which we have hoped 
and striven? Boys, and especially girls, are entering 
employments and facing with success responsibilities 
unthinkable at their ages in Victorian days. The soundest 
critics of the schoolmaster and his work are the pupils he 
has taught. Although a few boys, and more girls, say they 
hated science at school, the great majority in after life 
regard the subject with profound respect and regret the 
lack of fuller opportunity for its study. 

Admittedly, the magnitude of science teaching in the 
schools is considerable ; how much is emerging in useful 
form? Are we Satisfied with the understanding of the 
commonest occurrences displayed by the man in the street 
and the woman in her home? Is not their childlike sim- 
plicity about such matters rather disturbing ? To what 
percentage do such ideas as the burning of a fire, the 
nutrition of the body, or the growth of a plant mean 
anything ? 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Aims of Science Teaching.—The aims of science teaching 
are admittedly the aims of all sound education; it must 
provide the pupil with that knowledge and those mental 
and personal characteristics that the demands of employ- 
ment and leisure will make upon him. In this broad sense 
education must be directly or indirectly vocational, but 
does not imply any neglect of mental and aesthetic 
development. 


Need for Vocational Outlook——We must not constrain 
every boy into a course of study culminating at 18 or 19 
years, and allow go per cent to drop out at various points 
along the route without heed to their requirements at the 
point of departure. We must cater for the boy and the 
girl leaving school at 14, at 15, and at 16, and must en- 
deavour to place them in a position to face with success 
the employment and the problems that will confront them. 
The last year or so of school life must have a frankly 
vocational trend. 

We must envisage the demands of the office and the shop, 
the factory and the workshop, the building trades and 
transport services on land and sea, the farmer and the 
fisherman, domestic service and home duties: even the 


è From the Presidential address, entitled “ The Advancement of Science in 
Schools: its Magnitude, Direction, and Sense,” to the Educational Science Section, 
British Association, York, September 2, 1932. 


messenger boy and other blind-alley employments should 
not be forgotten. : 

Didactic Method.—Among science teachers I find three 
schools of thought : 


(a) Those who don’t think and advocate nothing. 

(6) Those who advocate didactic method. 

(c) Those who advocate natural method. 
With group (a) I am not concerned, except to hope that 
their numbers are few and that they realize that they have 
mistaken their vocation. Group (b) is large but admittedly 
honest. The didactic teacher has an end in view and hence 
we must accept his procedure as a method. His aim is to 
produce a pupil with a word knowledge of a subject that 
can be put on paper by a certain date, and can, by constant 
practice, carry out certain routine operations. He believes 
that these results are a true measure of the mental if not 
the character growth of his pupils. 


Every young teacher, no matter what his training, tends 
to revert to the methods practised upon himself at school. 
If a science teacher, he may find himself confronted with 
the demand for an annual list of successes, no time for 
preparation, and a starved laboratory; in such circum- 
stances the textbook and didactic instruction becomes a 
substitute for real teaching. 

Natural Method.—I have used the term natural method 
in contra-distinction to didactic instruction. It is the 
method employed by every teacher worthy of the name in 
much of his daily practice. So far as the schoolroom will 
permit, it approaches the method by which we acquire 
knowledge in the world outside, and is applicable wherever 
we have a foundation of knowledge or experience upon 
which to build. It implies that children are encouraged 
to think for themselves, to express themselves, and are 
given ample opportunity to do so. Their irresponsible 
activities are gradually and carefully directed to inquiries 
into definite problems within their powers of comprehension. 
Lessons are conversational and argumentative, but need 
not exclude didactic statements where such are necessary 
to add interest and to make progress. The teacher is the 
leader, not the driver ; upon his direction, wide knowledge, 
and inspiration success depends. 

These principles in theory are almost universally accepted; 
in practice we find them to a large extent ignored to-day. 

Heuristic Method.—You will say that natural method as 
here defined is but thinly disguised ‘Heuristic Method first 
suggested by Prof. Meiklejohn in connexion with the 
teaching of English. I have avoided the term because it 
has in these countries become associated with much 
intemperate controversy and destructive criticism. Its 
opponents have set up their own definition in the most 
absurd terms, and its exponents have sometimes allowed 
the method to submerge its aim. 

Heuristic Method as defined by Prof. Armstrong in the 
many valuable constructive schemes of work which he has 
published from time to time has passed beyond the stage 
of controversy. It is accepted as an essential component 
of science teaching by thoughtful teachers in every country 
to which my inquiries have extended. 

General Science essential_—There is one implication in 
my definition of natural method as applied to science 
teaching : our subject must be general science. We cannot 
work in the corners of knowledge fenced in by present-day 
examinations; we must be free to trample down half a 
dozen of these fences in one and the same lesson. 

In this great open field we can start almost anywhere ; 
it will depend upon the special interests of the teacher, or 
even of his pupils, and upon the environment of the school 
Personally, I find ‘ Air, burning, breathing,” a good 
starting-point ; it involves physics, chemistry, physiology, 
and hygiene. In a girls’ school a two years’ course can be 
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centred round the theme, ‘“‘ How the body keeps warm ”’ ; 
it provides a sound and adequate basis of fundamental 
general science. 

Purposeful method in general science should dominate 
instruction up to 16 years of age—that is, the teaching 
should be broad in scope, and fundamental and experi- 
mental in character. Subject-matter incapable of inquiry, 
illustration, or verification should be introduced only 
where its utility is outstanding. During the later part of 
this period I see no objection to textbooks properly used 
—that is, for reference after instruction and practical work. 
Textbooks used otherwise than for reference tend to 
stereotype instruction and to check investigation and 
initiative. I am glad to say I know of no one book that 
provides a natural and rational course of instruction. 


SCOPE OF INSTRUCTION 

Science the Same in all Schools.—There is no reason to 
suppose that for pupils of the same age, whether in ele- 
mentary, central, or secondary schools, there need be any 
marked difference in the subject-matter of instruction or in 
the manner of teaching it. The size of classes and the 
school equipment may modify the methods but not the 
purpose of instruction. 

Period 12 to 14 Years.—In the first of these periods—12 to 
14 years—our general science syllabus may be: “ Earth, 
air, fire, water, the sky, the green plant, and ourselves.” 
Under these broad headings the more fundamental ideas of 
physics, chemistry, geology, botany, and hygiene can be 
taught. The experienced teacher will delight in drafting 
his own scheme of lessons on a syllabus of such universal 
scope, but the young student fresh from training will be in 
difficulties. To help him it is necessary to prepare a working 
syllabus in such explanatory detail that it amounts to notes 
of lessons. Theorists will hold up their hands in horror 
at such a suggestion, but I know from long experience that 
it is the only road to success. By working conscientiously 
through such a scheme the inexperienced teacher gains a 
grasp of the purpose and method of the course that he can 
obtain in no other way. For the preparation of these 
teaching syllabuses we need the co-operation of teachers 
and inspectors of long and thoughtful experience. 

Demonstration lessons play an important part; they 
give purpose and meaning to individual work, but alone 
can never give the reality to words that comes from personal 
contact with things and phenomena. Provision for 
individual practical work is essential in every type of 
school. 

Period 14 to 16 Years.—At no period of school life does 
the pupil react more to his treatment than between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years. His interests become keener and 
more serious, and his powers of initiative and judgment 
develop if not suppressed by an unyielding school regimé. 
Both in the central and secondary school the course in 
science should be of a general character, but not necessarily 
the same in all schools or in all groups of the same school. 
A more systematic treatment of elementary physics, 
chemistry, electricity, biology, and hygiene will necessitate 
revision of much done in the previous two years; it will 
not be possible to deal with more than fundamentals, and 
no attempt should be made to force instruction up to the 
present standards demanded by school certificate examina- 
tions in specific subjects. Instruction should be essentially 
practical, demonstration lessons bearing the same relation 
to practical work as in the earlier period. 

Conditions of Practical Work.—The teacher should give 
many qualitative demonstrations not necessary for indi- 
vidual repetition ; the laboratory exercises should lead to 
definite observational or quantitative results, and should 
be performed always ‘with the eye on the clock, for quick 
work implies concentration and success. Laboratory work 
in groups of two or even more pupils is responsible for the 
formation of desultory and inaccurate habits of work, and 
is tolerated in no other form of practical instruction. Over- 
large classes, poor equipment, and lack of laboratory 


preparation lead to low-pressure work, waste of time, and 
small achievement. 

The organization and supervision of laboratory work 
makes severe demands upon the science teacher ; a prac- 
tical class of more than twenty pupils cannot be taught by 
one teacher, and the normal school groups are usually 
divided or, alternatively, a second teacher called in. If the 
science master is to devote his whole energies to the problems 
of instruction he must have at his disposal the services of 
a laboratory assistant. 

Where a vocational outlook is possible, emphasis should be 
laid upon the appropriate branches of the full course. For 
others whose future employment makes little demand for 
applied science, instruction will be mainly directed to the 
investigation of common occurrences and the problems of 
healthy living. 

Value of Revision.—The adoption of a non-departmental 
scheme of general science has one great advantage: it 
necessitates the repetition and expansion of the same ideas 
in successive years. Few pupils really grasp a new idea at 
the first presentation, nor does the immediate and frequent 
repetition of the same lesson do more than secure a word 
memory which is not lasting. A new approach to the same 
idea, after a considerable interval, and by a more mature 
treatment, is invaluable, and much of the admitted ineffec- 
tiveness of school science is probably due to the neglect 
or ignorance of this fact. 

Senior Work in Secondary Schools.—If instruction up to 
16 years of age has been broad, thorough, and practical, 
the nature of science studies in the last two years will be 
determined by the necessities of future occupation or em- 
ployment. Reading and practical work will go hand-in- 
hand, the teacher’s principal function being to direct and 
organize both. A real but elementary knowledge of the 
interdependence of the various branches of science is of 
greater value to the young student than a specialized book 
knowledge beyond his years. 

Science in Girls’ Schools.—Domestic duties call for more 
initiative, executive ability, power of organization, and 
common sense than do the ordinary vocations followed by 
boys on leaving school. The woman in the home is con- 
fronted daily with problems the solution of which demands 
trained intelligence and considerable knowledge of science. 
A training in methods of inquiry in relation to the materials 
and phenomena of home-life should do much to create an 
alert interest in common domestic experiences. Until 14 
years of age the same course of general science is just as 
useful for girls as for boys; but later there should in most 
cases be a different objective. The academic science 
syllabuses followed with success in boys’ schools make little 
appeal to girls; to meet this difficulty in Irish secondary 
schools we substituted a course of Everyday Science, with 
special emphasis upon domestic experience and hygiene ; 
while providing a good general foundation, it is less quan- 
titative than the course for boys, and has proved an 
unqualified success. 

In girls’ schools there is need for better correlation 
between the teaching given in the laboratory and the 
kitchen ; the subject taught in both is really one and the 
same, yet too often the science teacher and the teacher of 
housecrafts ignore the educational existence of each other. 
I believe we shall not get the best out of either of these 
aspects of domestic science until both are taught by one 
and the same person. 

Training Schools of Domestic Sctence.—The remedy lies 
with the training schools. Training in domestic science not 
only ensures quick and congenial employment but provides 
the best possible preparation for married life. Some training 
in the art of teaching young children should form part of 
the equipment of every woman ; it is at least as important 
as a knowledge of domestic arts and household manage- 
ment, and is an aspect of girls’ education which has not 
yet received serious attention. 

A sound knowledge of general science and considerable 
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experience of the domestic arts should be an essential 
condition for admission to a training school, which could 
then devote itself more intensively to professional training, 
and so prevent the present tendency to undue prolongation 
of the training period. The instruction in science should 
concentrate upon the bearing of scientific method upon 
teaching and of science upon domestic experience. 
, 


TRAINING IN SCIENCE OF THE GENERAL SUBJECTS TEACHER 


On the whole the training colleges for elementary teachers 
have done their work well ; their product is reasonably well 
fitted to gain experience from their teaching. That is all 
we can expect. 

The teacher, whether in elementary or secondary school, 
must have grasped the method of science, and requires the 
same skill in the presentation of subject-matter to young 
pupils. A training college staff in touch with the problems 
of real teaching can do this work more effectively than 
university lecturers. 

The studies in general science followed in the training 
colleges should be fundamental but of necessity more 
limited in scope and degree than those attempted by the 
secondary teacher; they should revise, from the teacher's 
standpoint, the work done by the student when at school, 
but must also fill up the many gaps that remain. 

With students of this age it is not desirable to divorce 
training in teaching methods from instruction in subject- 
matter ; both can be dealt with simultaneously and without 
loss of time; constant reference should be made to the 
difficulties and experiences of class teaching. Every specialist 
in a training college should be his own professor of method. 
Although this might lead to a conflict of pedagogical advice, 
it would leave the student more inclined to form his own 
judgments and would encourage his own critical powers ; 
we do not want all our teachers cast from the same mould. 

In the training colleges as in the schools, instruction should 
be more akin to discussion than lecturing. The final 
qualifying tests, theoretical, practical, and pedagogical, 
should be conducted by inspectors and teachers who have 
been in close touch with the work. 

The laboratory training must be intensive and individual 
in order that students may acquire the resource that their 
future work will demand of them. In order to face the 
difficulties that poor equipment imposes they require a 
good training in laboratory arts and an ability to make use 
of the simplest means of illustration. 


THE MAKING OF THE SCIENCE TEACHER 

Over-specialization.—It would be of interest to ascertain 
the proportion of science graduates who ultimately become 
science masters and who intended originally to adopt that 
profession. The number is probably small, and explains 
the complaint that many young graduates, possessing a 
diploma in education, are unable to deal with junior science 
classes, and fail to interest and to get down to the level of 
their pupils. Due to their narrow specialization, they are 
unable, or unwilling, to undertake even elementary in- 
struction in a broad course of general science. The pre- 
ference given in school appointments to men with high 
degrees further ensures specialization. There is something 
wrong when it requires three different specialists to teach 
a boy of 16 the modicum of science with which he leaves 
school. There is no such specialization in literary, language, 
or mathematical studies. This haphazard preparation of 
the science teacher for his life’s work explains the failure of 
general science to obtain any firm footing in the schools, 
and also the large number of candidates for the school 
certificate examination who receive an education in science 
so narrow as to be of little service to them in life. 

In Irish secondary schools there is no alternative to general 
science for the first school certificate; specialization is only 
allowed for the higher certificates taken at about 18 years 
of age; but we find difficulty in obtaining teachers of all- 
round training and broad sympathies. 

To remedy these defects we recently organized an intensive 


course of general science for a group of selected graduates. 
The instruction in elementary physical and biological science 
was given partly by inspectors and partly by the students 
themselves under direction. We quickly discovered the 
necessity for our experiment, and found that elementary 
work, such as would be covered in the first university year, 
was half-known and its importance little appreciated ; 
practical work was slow and inaccurate, and there was little 
evidence of an understanding of scientific method or of an 
ability to undertake an experiment to answer a specific 
question. The material was good, and the students re- 
sponded admirably to a rather stern disciplinary training. 
The results of the course, so far as we can at present assess 
them, were very satisfactory. 

Vocational Training for Science Teachers.—It would seem 
that science teachers should be trained for their work in life 
as deliberately as candidates for other professions. The 
universities have not yet seriously faced this problem, but 
years ago the Royal Colleges of Science did offer courses 
designed for this purpose, which, though not ideal, produced 
a large number of very sound teachers. Such a course 
should provide a very thorough foundation in physics, 
chemistry, botany, animal physiology, geology, and physio- 
graphy. Emphasis should be laid upon the meaning of 
scientific method as exemplified by the work of the great 
pioneers, ancient and modern. The course should preserve 
a professional outlook throughout, and every effort be made 
to break down artificial barriers between subjects. 

If science teaching does not influence the pupils’ methods 
of thought, if it does not develop the habit of forming 
careful judgments, it has failed completely in its purpose, 
and little defence can be made for it. To produce such 
results the training of the teacher must provide deliberately 
a practical and scientific discipline. 

Training in Theory of Education.—The prospective 
secondary teacher spends a post-graduate year attending 
lectures in the history of education and psychology asso- 
ciated with some practice in teaching. Many of us are 
disappointed and surprised at the poor results this year of 
professional studies provides ; any good results appear to 
come from the amount and quality of the teaching ex- 
perience rather than from the lectures on theory. The 
historical and philosophical treatment of education con- 
tributes admittedly to the intellectual growth of the student, 
but in effect is non-vocational and does not produce 
practical and resourceful teachers. 

Such theoretical training would be more effective after 
some years of thoughtful experience; the student would 
then be in a position to compare theory with the results of 
his own practice. Where they agreed it would greatly 
strengthen his own faith ; where conflict occurred he would 
seek the cause. 

If the art of teaching is to develop into a science it will 
do so along inductive lines, and truth must be sought by 
purposeful observation and experiment in the classroom. 
We must concentrate less upon deductive methods and 
didactic rules, and more upon a product equipped to gain 
knowledge from experience and conscious that success in 
his art can be achieved only by his own thoughtful 
investigations. 

An ability to conceive, carry out, and utilize an experiment 
should form an essential part of the training of every teacher, 
since the problems of teaching are the same in all subjects. 

Why, then, is professional training in its present form 
not producing the results expected? Fresh from the 
intensive grinding for his degree, the candidate-teacher 
enters his professional year with unchanged outlook 
—another essential examination to pass. With no ex- 
perience to give reality to the lectures he attends, he thinks 
far more of the diploma he is seeking than of the demands 
of his future career. 

Other countries have recognized the need of a break 
between academic studies and professional training, and 
delay the latter until experience and greater maturity serve 
to make it effective. 
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Conclusions.—This survey of the advancement of science 
in schools has left me with certain outstanding impres- 
sions : 

I. The curricula of many schools—especially secondary 
schools—are based upon the demands of external examina- 
tions, and take little thought of the human material handled 
or the shape into which it should be moulded to fit accurately 
into its place in the machine of life. It results in mass- 
production from the same mould without reference to the 
markets it is intended to supply. 

2. We must be prepared to justify every rectangle in our 
school time-table to the satisfaction of a competent authority. 


» 


We must define clearly what we mean by “ culture ’’ and 
must adopt the most direct and most economical route to 
it. We must test our products more broadly and more 
sanely, and keep our curricula fluid and experimental. 

3. School science for the average boy and girl should, in 
the first place, provide broad and real knowledge that will, 
as far as possible, render intelligible the phenomena of 
common experience ; and, secondly, provide a training in 
the formation of sound judgments and alertness. Its 
teaching cannot be adapted to traditional linguistic methods. 

4. Science teaching is a profession the preparation for 
which is at present neither deliberate nor adequate. 


Educational and Cultural Films at the British Association 


OR the third successive year the Educational Science 
Section received a report from the Committee which 
has been appointed to make an inquiry into the use of 
films in education. Since the last meeting several important 
reports dealing with the subject have been issued, among 
them .being those of the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films, of the Historical Association, and of the 
Joint Committee of the Middlesex Education Authorities 
and the National Union of Teachers. It is the opinion of 
the Committee, that these reports show that the first stage 
in the consideration of the relation of the film to education 
has now been completed, and that there no longer remains 
any doubt as to the value of films as an accessory in educa- 
tion. In both research and organization this country has 
been considerably behind certain other countries, and the 
conclusion we have just reached is one at which they 
arrived some time ago. And even now there are large 
numbers of teachers who have still to be convinced that 
the conclusion is a correct one. Many more teachers are a 
little suspicious of the wide claims made by the super- 
enthusiasts. To tell teachers that school subjects to-day 
“stand in need of a vitalizing and invigorating quality ”’ 
and that this need is to be supplied by films will result 
rather in antagonizing than attracting them, even though 
they may have an uneasy feeling that there is some truth 
in the criticism. One speaker claimed that no person is 
justified in giving an opinion for or against the school film 
unless his opinions are based on a study of recent research 
results, the underlying assumption being that such a study 
could result only in an opinion in favour of films. But 
even if the conclusion be accepted, and no one present at 
the British Association meeting seems to have had any 
doubt as to its truth, there is still much to be done. 

The meeting seems to have been equally unanimous on 
two other points, first that the film can only be an acces- 
sory and, far from replacing the teacher, will depend for 
its utility on the teacher’s skill, and secondly that there 
do not appear to exist at present any films really suitable 
for teaching purposes. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that the papers and discussions were largely concerned 
with the question of the kind of film required in education, 
and how it is to be produced. A new technique is required 
for teaching films, and the establishment of this technique 
requires further experiment and research. This research 
needs the collaboration of teachers and of the film industry, 
and the opinion seems to be that this collaboration can 
be organized effectively only by some representative body 
like the Films Commission. On the side of the industry 
there will probably be little difficulty. Suitable projectors 
and apparatus generally have been devised and con- 
structed by many firms, and they are ready to produce 
educational films as soon as teachers have decided what 
kind of films they require. 

One point still to be decided is the relative merits of 
sound and silent films for teaching purposes. It is the 
opinion of the Committee that the silent film will in the 
long run replace the optical lantern in the class-room, but 
that the sound film will certainly have its place in the 


educational scheme, and its present dominance in the 
picture house and in public interest will probably give it 
the upper hand for a time. The case of the sound film is 
still further complicated by the struggle which is going 
on between the two types, the sound-on-disc type, in which 
a gramophone is geared up to the projector, and the sound- 
on-film type, in which a projector only is used and the 
sound is produced by a sound track running along the 
side of the film. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that 16 mm., or sub-standard, film will prove to be the 
most useful for educational purposes. This size of film 
offers considerable difficulties in the recording of an 
adequate sound track, and as a film with a sound track 
has in any case a much shorter life than a simple picture 
film used with sound-on-disc reproduction, the disc method 
appears to have the better chance of adoption for general 
class-room use. However, the question is by no means 
settled, and experiment will continue. 

Naturally a good deal was heard of the report of the 
Films Commission and its recommendation of the estab- 
lishment of a National Film Institute was warmly wel- 
comed. Such an institute, commanding the confidence of 
scientific and educational opinion, would be just the body 
to bring about the collaboration between teachers and the 


trade which is required for the next stage in the develop- 


ment of educational cinematography. It would at the 
same time help to ensure an adequate market for what is 
produced. The Institute could also act as a clearing-house 
for information on-the production and distribution of 
educational and cultural films, sources of supply of both 
films and apparatus and in general would provide the 
machinery for contact between producer and consumer. 
It is hoped, and expected, that money for the starting of 
the Institute may be provided from the new Cinemato- 
graph Fund, but it is unfortunate that the demand for 
further economies in education will for ‘some time make it 
very difficult for education authorities to provide any 
money for school equipment, and if educational cine- 
matography is to make any progress it seems as if other 
sources of financial help must be found. It appears almost 
inevitable that present conditions must retard the rate 
of progress of the film projector towards the status of a 
normal article of school equipment. 

In connexion with the discussions, a special demonstra- 
tion of sub-standard films was arranged by the Western 
Electric, R.C.A. Photophone, and Ensign Companies. So 
much interest was shown in the demonstration that it had 
to be repeated. 

THE PAPERS 


Sir Benjamin Gott, Chairman of the Film Commission, 
in introducing the subject, urged that the film must be 
used to help the teacher, not to replace him; he must be 
supplied with good apparatus of as simple a kind as possible, 
and there must be a plentiful supply of good and suitable 
films easily accessible. The teacher and the film-maker 
must be brought nearer together—each must understand 
the other and not simply wait for the other to do something. 

(Continued on page 670) 
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In his paper entitled “The Film as a Cultural Force,” 
Mr. A. C. CAMERON pointed out that in considering the 
services which the cinema can render in the class-room we are 
dealing with one application of a world-wide cultural force. 
Cinematography claims the serious consideration of educa- 
tors not merely as a visual aid, but as a cultural influence 
for good or ill. It is far more important to train a child’s 
critical appreciation of films than of music. The question 
of taste is distinct from the use of the film as a teaching 
medium, but is related to it. A teacher who is using a 
film in his class-room is linking up his lesson with the 
outside life of his pupils and drawing into service the 
experience of their leisure. The film is gaining prestige, 
and it is in the public cinema that it has its strongest hold 
on national life, and therefore its greatest cultural influence 
on both children and adults. <A generation of film-going 
children is learning to pick up quickly points and illusions 
on the screen. It is part of this current of interest that 
we want to turn into the channels of the class-room as one 
aspect of childhood’s relation with the film. We want to 
create a public opinion which demands good films, and we 
want also to bring into the cinemas a new public which 
will make those films pay. The industry is ready and 
competent to produce the films if the demand is organized. 
It is idle to go on fighting the lost battle of restriction or 
to attempt to make the negative force of censorship into 
a positive instrument of improvement. Educational and 
cultural interests must unite to foster a national movement 
which, while taking the best that other countries have to 
offer, will make British cinematography a vital force. 

Mr. R. Gow read a paper entitled “The Teaching Film,” in 
which he used the experience gained in his ten years’ effort 
to find films to suit the school curriculum to offer some 
observations for the guidance of those who wish to make 
films for school use. He stated what, in his opinion, were 
the qualities which should be possessed by the ideal pro- 
ducer of educational films. In order to cultivate the proper 
attitude towards the creation of teaching films he must 
forget any connexion he has had with entertainment films 
and must have a very clear conception of the requirements 
of the class-room. He must be able to cast the idiom of 
the picture house on one side, a matter of some difficulty. 
He must be thick-skinned and be prepared to see his film 
cut and revised to suit the needs of the class-room. He 
must exercise considerable restraint over his sense of 
humour or of the incongruous, and must have a sound 
knowledge of the working of the child mind. Finally, he 
must be something of an artist. Granted that this producer 
can be found, it is necessary next to establish the tech- 
nique of the teaching film, for just as there are many forms 
of school textbook, so there are many forms the teaching 
film might take. One important difference between the 
technique of the educational and the theatrical film is 
that in the former the pupil must be stimulated to think, 
whereas in the latter it is well known that thinking on the 
part of the audience must be prevented at all costs. Further 
experiment is needed, under expert direction, in the kind 
of film required in education. He suggested that the pro- 
posed Film Institute might set about a Five Year Plan 
of educational film production, and he mentioned some of 
the films he would like to see included in the plan. There 
would be several dealing with the social history of England, 
some dealing with European countries, and a travel series 
showing all the mechanism of a journey abroad, passports, 
customs, &c. He finished by describing what he imagined 
would be the reaction of the average teacher to the intro- 
duction of teaching films. He did not think the teacher 
was greatly impressed by reports on the value of the 
cinema. An intelligent teacher has probably decided long 
ago in its favour, but knows that it will increase his work, 
since he will have to reorganize his lessons and his time- 
table. More of his spare time will disappear, but he 
knows that his work will be more interesting and more 
fruitful. 

Mr. F. A. HOARE’s paper on “ Educational Cinemato- 


graphy ” fell into two parts. In the first part he expressed 
his views on the functions which films can fulfil in school 
work, and proceeded in the second part to discuss some of 
the modern developments in the technique of cinemato- 
graphy as they affect education. Mr. Hoare fortified his 
argument by reference to and quotation from the Hadow 
Report and the reports of the committees on Education and 
Industry and Education for Salesmanship, and spoke of the 
task of “ bringing the schools out of the quiet academic 
back-waters of tradition into the main stream of com- 
mercial and industrial life.” He claimed that the film will 
provide the essential element of concreteness and reality, 
will supply the vitalizing and invigorating quality of which 
nearly every school subject stands in need to-day, and will 
give reality to school work by linking it with life. Other 
speakers found it possible to advocate the use of films as a 
valuable accessory in education without being so strongly 
condemnatory of the existing state of teaching, and even 
Mr. Hoare himself spoke of ‘“‘ this somewhat ambitious 
claim for the use of films in education.” 

In the second part of his paper Mr. Hoare gave some 
account of the developments and methods of recording 
and reproduction, and spoke of the efforts made to produce 
conditions such that the spectator loses consciousness of 
the mechanism and submits to the “ illusion of reality.” 
He dealt only with the sound film and described briefly 
the two methods of sound recording. He expressed the 
opinion that for educational purposes the sound-on-disc 
method is probably most suitable, and said that the great 
improvements in this method which had been made 
recently, together with the lower cost of using this system, 
had made possible the universal adoption of cinemato- 
graphy in schools at moderate cost and without involving 
special technical training on the part of the operator. 
Finally, he made some reference to the financial aspect of 
the question, where at present there appears to be a dead- 
lock. Nobody is willing to undertake the financial risks 
involved. The trade has shown its interest by making 
adaptations in technical and manufacturing processes, but 
the vital question seems to be that of distribution. Mr. 
Hoare thinks that perhaps the proposed Film Institute 
may bring about the co-operation between teachers and 
trade which is necessary for further progress. 

Mr. J. W. Brown dealt with “The Film in Adult Educa- 
tion,” pointing out that the large number of organizations 
of various types which are concerned either wholly or 
partly with adult education provide an enormous but 
almost wholly untouched audience for the use of films. 
Such an audience needs films of a large number of types, 
ranging from those for higher technical instruction to 
those simply for entertainment, but it has been neglected 
by the film industry. The gramophone and the wireless 
have their place in adult education, and the film must be 
added. He looked to the extra-mural departments of 
universities and to -adult educational associations to 
organize the demand for films and to advise on their pro- 
duction, and stressed the need for a central organization 
with sufficient funds and independence of action to exercise 
a constructive critical influence over the whole field of 
cinematography. He was convinced that such an organiza- 
tion would receive support from all sides, and saw some 
hope for its establishment in the form of the proposed 
Film Institute, financed from the Cinematograph Fund. 
He mentioned the methods which had been adopted in 
other countries, e.g. Japan, Germany, France, and the 
United States, and asserted that a permanent Film Institute 
would be the means not only of raising the standard of 
public appreciation, but also of making the film an art form 
and directing the use of a powerful cultural agency in the 
national life. 

In the discussion which followed the papers, Dr. Consitt, 
speaking from the knowledge which she had gained through 
her two years’ work as an investigator in the inquiry con- 
ducted by the Historical Association, said that she had 

(Continued on page 672) 
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found that, far from conducing to mental inertia and 
checking the imagination, films stimulated the pupils to 
active curiosity and thought. So far as history films are 
concerned she thought they reached their maximum value 
for pupils aged 11+ to 14+. In the upper classes of 
secondary schools they served for revision and as a basis 
for discussion and for critical appreciation. The need for 
history films for junior school children did not seem to be 
established, but further experiment was needed. No doubt 
the sound film will require a different teaching technique 
from the silent film, and it may be found that each subject 
will need its special technique, but of one thing she was 
certain, that the film should be used in school only in 
combination with oral lessons, since only by exercising 
his thought upon the knowledge gained from the film 
can the child make it something of a permanent possession. 
All her experiments had been done under class-room con- 
ditions and showed that the projector can be used in the 
ordinary class-room and easily manipulated by the average 
teacher. The great need to-day is the production of more 
and more school films, and she felt confident that if teachers 
felt they could obtain a regular supply of excellent films 
schools would manage somehow to obtain projectors. She 
regarded it as an absolute necessity to have films in school 
as a means of rendering boys and girls highly critical 
towards all films. If they frequently saw and discussed 
good films in school, it would not be difficult to train the 
growing generation towards a nicer film discrimination. 
Prof. J. L. MyreEs pointed out that visual education is 
no new thing, and the producers of films have as much to 
learn about educational films as the photographers of the 


two previous generations had to learn about educational 
photography. The film is a means to an end and the 
utility of a projector depends on the teacher’s skill, and for 
this no apparatus is a substitute. The test of a good teach- 
ing film is not how much it records but how much of it 
is remembered and understood. Accuracy is very necessary, 
and a great responsibility rests on producers. Much that 
passes muster when there is no question that it is “ make- 
believe ” is intolerable on the screen because the film 
“ makes believe ” in such an authoritative way. The 
study of the educational problems of film technique is 
obvious and has scarcely begun, and Prof. Myres added one 
more to the numerous expressions of faith in the possibilities 
which lay in the establishment ofa National Film Institute. 

In summarizing the discussion, Mr. G. T. HANKIN com- 
pared the position a few years ago with that existing to-day. 
Then Great Britain had made no contribution to this 
international problem ; now a mass of facts collected and 
organized with scientific accuracy is at our disposal. The 
discussion had therefore largely taken the form of a record 
of incontrovertible facts. The educationists had done 
their duty in collecting the information and presenting an 
orderly and considered scheme by which a definite, positive 
influence might be exerted on film production. They had 
recommended that a State-supported institution should 
be set up free from all financial influence and directed 
solely to the encouragement of the supply of educational 
and cultural films. The Commission had produced an 
outline of a scheme which at present held the field. It 
was for the statesmen now to consider what form that 
organization should take. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SWITZERLAND 


The Educateur of August 20 reports the coming-of-age fes- 
tivities in Geneva of the Jean Jacques 
A Pom aE of Rousseau Institute, of which it is the organ. 
i Founded as a private training college for 
teachers by two distinguished educationists, M. Claparède, the 
psychologist, and M. Pierre Bovet, the philosopher (both still 
in full activity), it sought to apply psychology to the intensive 
study of little children (“ Begin by studying your pupils,” 
Rousseau had said) and thereby evolve a sounder science of 
education for the training of their students. But, in the words 
of the chief speaker at the celebrations, ‘‘ these eminent teachers, 
however intense their enthusiasm and ardent their convictions, 
have never sought to impose a pedagogic doctrine, or set up 
an orthodoxy. Realizing that they only possess fragmentarily the 
knowledge of the child upon which educational methods can 
safely be based, they have been content to encourage their 
students to collaborate in the ever-continuing study and building- 
up of a pedagogic psychology.” Another speaker stressed the 
value of the work of the Institute as a sort of “ vaccination 
against routine ”; another, defending it against false and 
foolish accusations, assured his hearers that it had not set on 
foot ‘‘ an inquiry into the filial sentiment in fishes.” ‘‘ Your 
Institute cannot live,” prophesied an eminent university pro- 
fessor at its birth ‘‘no government will ever recognize a 
training institute in private hands.” Yet to-day, after many 
crises, it has become an integral part of the educational depart- 
ment of the university, even though retaining “ absolute 
autonomy.” Eight hundred students have gone forth from it 
to carry its inspiration into many lands. It has given birth to 
several children—notably the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Its detailed history is to be read in “ Twenty Years of 
Life,” by Prof. Bovet. And it sings its own song: “ For here 
‘tis liberty we breathe.” 


The Bureau, now in its sixth year, gives proof in its quarterly 
Bulletin (issued in French and English) of 
vigorous life. Last year’s index has references, 
under various headings, to forty-two coun- 
tries, from which opinions have been gathered on such matters, 
among others, as the school leaving age, the status of married 
women teachers, school hours and holidays, children’s literature, 
and the general progress of education. Annual summer courses 
for teachers on ‘‘ How to Make the League of Nations Known ” 
are provided (and afterwards published) including this year 


A Protest. 


“The Fighting Instincts of the Child,” by Prof. Bovet, and 
‘“ The Psychological Difficulties of International Education,” 
by Prof. Piaget. 


JAPAN 

This note is based on addresses by Japanese delegates at last 
‘ year's Conference of the World Federation 

of Educational Associations at Denver, U.S.A. 

Of special interest to-day is one on ‘‘ The 
Fighting Instinct and its Utilization for Peace,” by Count 
Hirotaro Hayashli. We quote from the concluding passages: 
“ Artificial war is a transformation of the fighting instinct due 
to the law of self-preservation rooted in us for many hundred 
thousand years. Can we stop war? I say ‘ Yes’; because the 
principal cause of fighting is stupidity. Animals fight because 
their intelligence is limited. They lack ingenuity to solve the 
problem of group life. Men are rational beings, and must find a 
way to solve their problems intelligently—even by means of 
international interference. ... The struggle for existence 
cannot be avoided, but we can raise the fighting instinct to a 
higher stage of spiritual competition, where it does not damage 
the interests of others. Antagonism must become differentiation. 
The old education was oppressive ; the new is the free develop- 
ment of an innate nature in response to modern culture. Without 
competition there is no progress. Individual with individual, 
nation with nation—so world culture advances. ... The 
fighting instinct, then, should be utilized in a spiritual com- 
petition to promote human culture. ... Every individual, 
every nation must take part. For international co-operation 
with peaceful competition will alone stop war and promote 
world happiness.” 


We add a short summary of another paper—“ The Education 
of Womeh,”’ by Mr. Iwakichi Wakatsuki, of the 
Higher Normal School, Tokyo. Strange as it 
may seem, secondary schools for girls are 
twice as numerous as for boys—1,600 and 800 respectively. On 
the other hand, the institutions of higher education are three 
times as numerous for men as for women—150 and 50. No 
explanation is given of either set of figures beyond the bare 
statement that whereas the secondary school trains boys for 
the “ business of life,” it trains girls for the duties of the home, 
“fitting them to become wise wives and mothers ’’; and 
further, that this difference in training follows from the fact 
(Continued on page 674) 
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239 pages. Cloth gilt. Price rs. 
FOR PUPILS AGED 13 TO T4 


PATTERN PROSE, PART II 
A Study of Changes in Prose Style. 
Extracts from some forty of the greatest 
writers in prose from Roger Ascham to 
Thomas Hardy. With an Introduction on 
Prose Style, an Epilogue, and a Commentary. 


288 pages. Cloth gilt. Price rs. 3d. 
FOR PUPILS AGED I$ TO 17 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd., 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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that in Japan *‘ the family is the unit of society.’ 
both boys and girls include ‘‘ morals, Japanese language and 
literature, Chinese classics, history, geography, mathematics, 
drawing, singing, gymnastics, etc.,’’ the girls adding needlework, 
domestic science, and ‘‘a certain amount of pedagogy and 
infant-rearing lessons.” But things are steadily changing, and 
women, more and more eager for economic independence, are 
claiming opportunities of higher education. Indeed, certain 
universities are already open to them. There is, however, 
another side to the picture. Women graduates, it is found, are 
apt “ to prefer to lead a single life,” and, ‘‘ even if they marry, 
do not give up their occupations.” Thus “close attention to 


Curricula for | household affairs becomes impossible, and the mother’s most 


important duty of bringing up children in her warm affection 
is abandoned. ... Far-seeing people are greatly concerned 
about this phenomenon, and fear that it will eventually destroy 
the family system, the essential foundation of society.” The 
great problem of women’s education in Japan, then, is “ how 
to remove the conflict between women’s economic independence 
and the principle of good wives and wise mothers.’’ The speaker 
concluded with the desire to learn from America and Europe 
how they, with their co-educational schools and their same 
education for both sexes, had resolved this conflict. We would 
give a good deal to know how far his desire was satisfied. 


Correspondence 


A NEW STYLE QUARTERLY 


While thanking you for your courtesy in noticing the first 
number of Scrutiny in your pages (July, page 486), I should like 
to protest against your reviewer's treatment of the article on 
““ The Development of the Public School,” by ‘‘ Martin Crusoe.”’ 
He objects to the article on two grounds: one, that the writer 
says, “ Nothing is easier than to cram boys through the different 
subjects of the School Certificate with an entire disregard of the 
educational values of each subject’’; two, that “ he devotes 
far too much space to sex and puberty.” As for the first, a large 
number of schoolmasters would agree with “ Martin Crusoe’s ”’ 
statement. Of course, it is not ‘‘ easy ’’ if we make our standard 
of easiness the usual one of doing next to nothing ; but it is easy 
compared with the task of education in the full sense which 
‘“ Martin Crusoe ” suggests—and which your reviewer does not 
mention. 

As for the second point, in an essay of thirteen pages, about 
half a page is devoted to sex in its restricted sense, and then 
nothing more startling is advanced than that at puberty the boy 
‘“ desires reassurance, the certainty that he is only as other men 
are.” Indeed, the writer explicitly states that ‘‘ most boys are 
as interested in their stomachs and their muscles as in anything 
sexual.” But the mention of sex in an article on education was 
enough to make the reviewer beat a hasty retreat, and take 
refuge in the conventional (and dangerous) response, ‘‘ Healthy 
boys seldom feel like this.” 

I have ventured to take up your space, as on serious issues 
misrepresentation involves something more important than the 
reputation of the author or of the paper concerned. Such phrases 
as ‘‘ young enthusiasts,” “ avant-garde,” ‘‘ worships at the shrine 
of Virginia Woolf” (can he not have read the essay on that 
author ?), are part of the protective stock-in-trade of the con- 
servative educationist who would guard himself against fresh 
and true ideas at a time when they are most urgently needed. 
Scrutiny has ventured into the educational field because, as was 
pointed out in our Manifesto, there are so few who “ see educa- 
tional problems as part of the larger problem of general culture,” 
and it has taken some trouble to ensure that educational matters 
are only dealt with by those who are qualified by experience to 
doso. Finally, I should like to appeal for the active co-operation 
of your readers on all problems connected with what we believe 
to be the most important of the public services. 

L. C. Knicnuts, Joint Editor of Scrutiny. 


Mr. Knights objects to what he considers unfair criticism. 
He is probably a young man. It is not easy to get all boys 
through the School Certificate, and it needs expert teachers 
and not dreamers, even those with the best intentions and 
highest philosophy. 

The form master or the house master is not the right person 
to deal with puberty ; it should be left to the school doctor or, 
better, the family doctor. Untold harm may be done by inex- 
perienced hands; a watch should be mended by a watchmaker. 

One may be looked upon as a pestilent die-hard, but the 
two pole-stars of education are still, as in the days of Aristotle, 
strong discipline and hard work. The captain of a ship who 
trusts to the mariner’s compass is not necessarily a conservative. 
What we need in our schools to-day are not so much great 
scholars or men eager for every new device, but men who can 
teach and, knowing their work, love it. 


When Mr. Knights calls education the most important of 
the services he will have the enthusiastic support of every 
teacher. For up to now it has been the Cinderella ; it has never 
been recognized in the Honours List nor by adequate remunera- 
tion. THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


ECONOMY IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The encouragement which, according to Press reports, the 
Board of Education is now giving to the erection of timber 
buildings for schools, prompts me to offer my small personal 
experience in the erection of only indeed a timber room, and 
that not for school purposes, but one which might well serve 
as a Class-room and be in many ways typical of a series of such 
rooms. 

The venture resulted from a family demand for a large room 
in a wood in Sussex, and its erection was certainly an interesting 
experience which might be followed by any who can obtain 
funds for material and find the labour, though possibly unable 
to make a contract for independent erection. 

The room is 21 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 8 in. outside, 7 ft. high to 
the wall plate, and has an open roof pitched at 45 degrees. It 
has three large windows with transoms and leaded lights. It is 
erected on fifteen oak piles (sections of oak trees) which were 
obtainable locally and well suited to the surroundings. These 
logs are 6 in. to g in. in diameter, set in the ground about 2 ft., 
leaving nearly as much exposed, the floor of the room being 
2 fit. to 2 ft. 9 in. above the ground, and thus allowing a good 
air space under. 

To simplify construction the whole of the framing was reduced 
to two sizes, 3 in. by 2 in. and 5 in. by 2 in. All the vertical 
posts, horizontal top rail (plate), braces, rafters, collars, and 
ridge are 3 in. by 2 in. The bottom rail (there is no bottom 
plate), floor joists, and purlins (supports for the rafters) are 
5 in. by 2 in. The feet of the posts are nailed to the bottom 
rail which stands on the tops of the oak piles which necessarily 
must be carefully levelled. These and a 5 in. by 2 in. runner 
down the centre of the room, also on piles, support the floor 
joists. The posts and floor joists are 2 ft. apart centre to centre. 

The framing was made in six sections, two gable ends, two 
for the back and two for the front “ walls.” The gable ends 
were erected on the piles with one side section and bolted at 
the corners and then the other sections, the framing of course 
contained the predetermined openings for door and windows. 
Double rafters in the centre enabled the ridge and purlins to 
be inserted in two lengths. 

The whole of the ‘‘ walls ” and roof are covered with ordinary 
weather-boarding having a deep rebate which gives a flat 
internal face, and is more weather-proof than if unrebated. a 
covering of bituminous sheeting being first placed on the roof. 

The floor is of 1 in. tongued boards exposed underneath, 
while the walls remain unlined internally. Creosoted externally, 
and with some bitumen stopping to small roof defects such as 
knots and shakes, the room is quite weather-proof after two 
years, and is a very popular bedroom at night in mild weather. 

Now a word, if you can spare me the space, on purchase of 
material and cost. For economy everything must be worked 
out from drawings in great detail. So many 7 ft., 8 ft., 9 ft. and 
longer posts, and similarly lengths of other framing purchased 
by the foot, flooring and weather-boarding purchased by the 

(Continued on page 678) 
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English 


THE JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 
Each containing Introduction and Exercises. 2s. 
Latest Additions 

18. Great Characters from English Literature. 
Edited by G. R. Hammonp, B.A. 

20. School Tales and Episodes. 
Edited by A. E. M. Bayuiss, M.A. 

22. Sea Stories of Adventure. 
Edited by A. J. Merson, M.A. 


EIGHT ONE-ACT PLAYS. (Ready.) 
By A. E. M. Baytiss, M.A. Iro pages. 2s. 6d. net. 
A collection of vigorous and robust plays for the youngsters of 12-14. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL ENGLISH 
By F. H. Pritcnarp. Illustrated. 
120 pages. 1s. 3d. each. 


Mr. Pritchard’s ‘‘ English Extracts and Exercises Series” are 
acknowledged throughout the English-speaking world to be in the front 
rank of Composition Textbooks. These two little books provide 
similar material for children of 9-11, and will afford a thorough 
grounding in the elements of Reading and Language study. 

If you are choosing Textbooks, try a “ MARRIOTT” or 


a‘' PRITCHARD” English book. 


Modern Languages 


AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. Parts I and II 
By R. M. WErr, M.A., B.A., Whitehill Secondary School, 
Glasgow; and A. S. ROBERTSON, M.A., Allan Glen’s 
School. Part I, 168 pages, 2s. Part II, 192 pages, 2s. 3d. 


Parts I and II of the new Three-Year Matriculation Course are now 
ready. They are well illustrated and will afford a thorough grounding 
in the elements of the language. Part III is in active preparation. 


GROUNDWORK IN FRENCH. Part II 
The second part of this Course by A. W. GREEN, Sir 
Walter St. John’s School, Battersea, is now ready. With 
Exercises and Vocabulary. 348 pages. 3s. 6d. 


This book, together with Part I, provides all necessary grammar for 
Higher Leaving Certificate Standard. The reading matter and exer- 
cises form a valuable supplement to that provided in the set book. 


PREMIERES LECTURES 
By J. L. Satvan and E. F. PARKER. Illustrated. 
With Vocabulary and Notes. 160 pages. 2s. 


LA FRANCE 
Son Histoire, Sa Civilisation. By Profs. E. C. HILLS 
and MATHURIN Donpo. With more than roo Illustra- 
tions in Half-tone. With exercises. 300 pages. 3s. 
In this volume the emphasis is placed on French history, geography, 
conditions, and on the acquisition of a useful vocabulary. 
EXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH, 
GERMAN, OR SPANISH 
Selected by E. ALLISON PEERs, University of Liverpool. 
Plain text. 96 pages. Is. 
SPANISH EDITION. With Notes. Is. 9d. 
KEY to above for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net post free. 


The French and German editions are in active pee and Keys 
are being prepared for each. The main feature of this series is that it 
enables one prose book to supply material for all languages. 


In Two Books. 


Writing 


PROGRESSIVE EXAMPLES OF MODERN SCRIPT. 
Eighteen Specimens for pupils of 7-14. By Tuomas E. 
Raw. 8in. x 6$in. Set of nine stout cards, printed 
on both sides, in strong envelope, with Instructions to 
Teachers, rod. 

There are also packets of ten individual cards, printed 
on both sides. In envelope, tod. 


These cards have been prepared according to the most recent prevailing 
ideas on the subject. Varied opinions exist concerning the period at 
which the change-over from script to the cursive hand should be made, 
and therefore two separate courses are here provided. 


Classics 


DIOMATIC LATIN PROSE 

By H. G. C. STREATFIELD, Eton College. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. 128 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 

A selection of modern authors for translation into Latin. 


Send for Harvap’s LIST OF CLASSICAL BOOKS 


Harrap’s New Geographical Series 


Edited by Prof. R. N. RuDMosE Brown, D.Sc., Sheffield 
University. General Prospectus available. 


People and Homes in Many Lands. By F. G. Moss, 
B.A., Bingley Training College. 2s. 6d. (Third Im- 
pression.) 
Suitable for Upper Third and Lower Fourth Forms. 

The Nations of Europe. By E. J. G. BRADFORD, M.Sc., 
University Training College, Sheffeld. With 17 Maps 
and 55 Illustrations. 232 pages. 2s. 6d. (Second 
Impression.) 


The British Homeland. By E. J. G. BrapForp, M.Sc. 
200 pages. 2s. 3d. 


The Lands of Eastern Peoples. By E. J. G. BRADFORD 
and F. G. Moss. 148 pages. 1s. gd. 
Suitable for the Fourth Form stage. 


Each book is well provided with Physical and Distributional Maps 
and numerous illustrations. They are written on Regional and Human 
lines, and questions based on Modern Statistics will form a useful 
introduction to the study of Economic Geography. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 
By A. M. DELL, M.A. Illustrated. 720 pages. 6s. 

The author’s aim is to present a general survey of World Geography 
for the School Certificate stage, which will be useful not only as a basic 
textbook but as a suppicneas to oral teaching in conjunction with a 
good atlas. The first pters deal with the world as a whole, opening 
with an outline of the main voyages of discovery. Mr. Dell then pro- 
ceeds to treat the world on regional lines, and he manages to ichide 
a number of statistics which will form a useful basis on which to ground 

. Higher Geographical studies. He does not hesitate to show how 
political factors have their reactions in the geographical feld. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF GEOGRAPHY 
By V. F. Searson, M.A., Cantab. 256 pages. 3s. 


This book will provide an interesting aid to those who wish to combine 
and co-ordinate the study of Geography, Geology, and Science. 


MAPS AND MAP-WORK . 
By J. W. Cameron, M.A., St. Paul’s Street School, 
Aberdeen. With numerous Diagrams. 148 pages. 2s. 


An invaluable aid to the proper understanding of maps, suitable for 
Middle School and O.T.C. work. i 


HARRAP’S GENERAL SCHOOL ATLAS 
For Middle Forms. With 48 pages of Physical and Distri- 
butional Maps and 12 pages of Index. Edited by 
JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., with an Introduction 
by Prof. R. N. RupMosE-Brown, D.Sc. Size ro in. by 
74 in. Quarter cloth, stiff. 2s. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 


Mathematics 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS 
By DENHAM LARRETT, M.A., and J. J. WALTON, M.A. 
With numerous Diagrams and Half-tone Illustrations. 
264 pages. 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the subject for Middle and Upper Forms. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC (for Middle and Upper 
Forms). 
By ROBERT WALKER, M.A., Jordanhill Training Centre, 
Glasgow. 296 pages. 2s. 9d. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


A new and practical course based upon the methods explained in the 
author's well-known Essentials of Arithmetic. 


If you are interested in Books on Teaching Method, Psychology, or Intelligence Testing 
send for our Special List, just published, of these Books 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION In Two Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 
By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 


Senior English Master, King Edward's School, Aston, 


F ly Headmaster of Ea County School, 
ormerly er of Ealing y Schoo BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 


Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. HUBERT HORE ALL, B.A., 
In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. Senior History Muster, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, | 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. | 


puiseea A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and Medical Tutor, Stowe School. 
Illustrations by C. M. HEATH, Exhibitioner, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. 
Cloth Boards, 6s. net. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. net each. i 


A Public School Biology is primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School Certificate examinations, and in 
especial for the new syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board. 

The volume is copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. There are in all 147 figures, which form an integral part of the 
text and each of them has been reproduced with the greatest care to ensure accuracy and clearness. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF 
BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A.., 
Late Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, Joint Author of “ The 
Groundwork of British History.” 


With 16 full-page Illustrations, Maps, Plans, Synopsis, 
and Chronological Table. 
New Edition, with Revisions and Extensions. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth boards. 2s. 9d. 


RAMBLES THROUGH 
HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 


Ten Titles. Each book contains eight plates and other 
pictures. Limp cloth cover. 1s. 3d. each. 


TILLAGE, TRADE & INVENTION 


An Outline of Industrial History. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A, 
Late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School. 
New Edition, revised to date and entirely reset. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations, and Test Questions for 
Individual Study. Cloth boards. 3s. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


New Edition. 
By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of “ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Eton College. 
With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. Supercrown 8vo. 8s.net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 3s. 6d. each net ; Section I, 55 B.c.-a.D. 1485 ; Section II, 1485-1714; Section III, 1714-1921. 
~~ JOINT BOARD EXAMINATIONS (1933) œt 
For the convenience of schools taking the above examinations Warner and Marten’s Groundwork of British History 
has been divided into the four set periods. 


Period I. 56 B.C.-A.D. 1422. 3s. 6d. (Same as Section I.) Period III. 1603-1788. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783 to Modern Times. 2s. 6d. 


Just Published À 
A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE BLACKIE’S 
With Questionnaires LONGER FRENCH TEXTS 
. By A. G. MORRIS, M.A., Three New Volumes. Cloth cover, limp. 1s. each. 

Senior Modern Language Master, Birkenhead Institute. ALEXANDRE DUMAS: J ACOMO, OU LE BRIG AND 

Limp cloth cover. Price Is. ALPHONSE DAUDET : LETTRES DE MON MOULIN 
This book of French verse is intended for the use of boys LA FONTAINE: FABLES CHOISIES i 

and girls in the two Years leading up to the first School All with Notes and Vocabulary. 


Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 


Ml 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS 
By J. E. WEBSTER, F.R.Econ.S., F.F.T.Com., 
Organer or Coral Siit Deoa COLA Cound raaa] Highways and Byways of English Literature 
Kenilworth College, Exeter. Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., 
Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. Formerly Headmaster of the Perse School, Cambridge. 
A textbook for use in Commercial Day Schools, Secondary One hundred and twenty volumes. rod. each 


Schools, and Evening Institutes. 


BLACKIE’S STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS 
NEW VOLUMES 


LONGER POEMS OF THE | LONGER POEMS OF TO-DAY 
Selected, and with an Introduction and Notes 
NINETEENTH CENTURY By EDWARD PARKER, M.A., Ph.D., Dip. Ed., 
Selected, and with an Introduction and Notes Professor of English, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
j Cloth boards. 2s. 
By EDWARD PARKER, M.A., Ph.D., Dip. Ed., 2 
~ Professor of English, Elphinstone College, Bombay. NORTH ANGER ABBEY 
First Series. 1800-1850. Second Series. 1850-1900. By JANE AUSTEN 
In two volumes. Cloth boards. 2s. each. Edited by R. F. PATTERSON, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Litt. 
(Glasgow). 
n With Introduction and Notes. 
Cloth boards. Is. 6d. 
SHORT STORIES OF THE Pits See re a 
NINETEENTH CENTURY EOTHEN 
By A. W. KINGLAKE 
Selected, with Introduction, by J. G. FYFE, M.A. Soe tee eet Ade Notes and Introduction by 
r - QUILLER-COUCH 
Cloth boards. Is. 6d. Cloth boards. 2s. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., ; 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester ; Examiner of English in London University. 


The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view, as distinct from 
the merely philological. At the same time the philological side is not neglected. The text of each play is accompanied 
by an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and an Essay upon Metre. The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, 
the literary and critical matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 
The “ Warwick Shakespeare ” holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature. 
It is now universally recognized as the best annotated edition for school use, and is acknowledged to be ““ infinitely superior 
to any other school edition.” Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE SELF-STUDY SHAKESPEARE THE 

Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
Each volume is supplied with (a) a brief Introduction, JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 
(b) Glossary, and (c) a series of Questions on the Play. With Coloured Frontispiece. Strongly bound in limp cloth. 


Limp cloth cover. xod. each. The plays are edited chiefly from the literary standpoint, 


arie st Kine poia: AeA aao or Night's although sphile logics! notes, where such are required, are 
Hamlet. King Richard II. Dream. given. ith Coloured Frontispiece. Limp cloth cover. 
Julius Caesar. King Richard II. The Tempest. 
King Henry V Macbeth. Twelfth Night. Is. each. 
erry BLACKIE’S COMPACT 
ENGLISH CLASSICS ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
A series of cheap and well-printed selections from the standard works trepared: by RISMARD SUNLIEFE;: MAs 
Not Raah book’88 to 48 ao i ai as Editor of ‘‘ A New Shakespearean Dictionary.” 
i An extremely handy, reliable, and very cheap Dictionary. 
Paper covers, 3d. ; Cloth covers, 6d. each. With Appen A Cloth boards. 15. 6d. merge 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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square (10 ft. by ro ft.) to which it should be noted laps and 
tongues to flooring must be added to the area as laid when 
ordering. The timber required was some two tons; the joinery 
(door and windows) were made by the trade and supplied 
separately, the timber was purchased from a timber yard. On 
delivery, the flooring was turned on its back on level ground 
and used as a setting out table on which the framing was cut 
and nailed, some 20 lb. of 6 in. and 5 in. wire nails being absorbed, 
while the weather-boarding was interlaced in triangular piles 
to keep it dry and flat till wanted. The short lengths cut off, 
which need not be more than a few inches, were all used as 
“ chocs ” for supporting cross braces of which, owing to the 
rigidity conferred by the nailed weather-boarding, there need 
be few, except for trimming openings. The room is approached 
by a few wood steps. 

I have no access to detailed costs as I write in the country, 
but about £60 represented my outlay, land of course excluded, 
and this works out at 44d. per cubic foot. I should add that 
I dug in the piles and cut and put together the sections of the 
framing myself and directed the rest of the work which two 
carpenters accomplished in a fortnight, much to their credit. 
It will be observed that, apart from the door and windows, the 
carpenter’s trade was the only one called upon. 

ALAN E. Munsy. 


THE GRAMMAIRE DE L’ACADFMIE 


Will you permit me to make a somewhat belated criticism 
ofa point raised in Mr. G. H. Clarke’s letter in your August issue ? 


Mr. Clarke, in his remarks on the subject of pronunciation as 
dealt with in the Grammar, suggests that the examples vingt et 
un, moins agréable, c'est à moi, l'homme dont a parlé, tiers 
état, respect humain, contradict the assertion of the Grammar 
that liaison should not take place when the first word “se 
termine au singulier par deux consonnes.” 


Mr. Clarke seems unfortunate in his examples. In the first 
place it is not clear that some of the words have anything to 
do with number, either singular or plural. Again, liaison is 
essentially a phenomenon of the spoken language, and it will be 
seen that in every case except one, the word whose final consonant 
is heard in liaison, does mot end in two sounded consonants: 
i.e. the n and g of vingt, the n of moins, the s of c'est, the n of 
dont, the c of respect are not sounded consonants. With regard 
to “ tiers état,” it is well known that r has a tendency to dis- 
appear in pronunciation when it is the first of two consonants ; 
cf. the ordinary, conversational, “ su’ le pont.” 

As the Grammar is here dealing with pronunciation, it might 
have been assumed, perhaps, that the remarks were intended 
to apply to the spoken language only, and could pass without 
criticism. The truth is that it was indefensible of the Academy 
not to make, at the outset, a clear distinction between the 
written and the spoken language. All philologists recognize the 
importance of not confusing them. It is a pity that this dis- 
tinction is not more generally recognized in all linguistic dis- 
cussion. 

C. A. WHITTON. 

The High School, Newcastle, Staffs. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. W. MaAyHowE HELLER, President of the Educa- 
tional Science Section of the British Association for the 
York meeting, has been a member of the Section since its 
formation. He succeeded the late Prof. H. L. Withers as 
Recorder of the Section at the second meeting in 1902, 
and on two occasions has been elected a vice-president. 
Mr. Heller was a student under Prof. H. E. Armstrong at 
the Central Technical College, London. After some ex- 
perience as a member of the staff of the Engineering 
Department of the College, he was appointed Science 
Master at St. Dunstan’s College, and Lecturer in Science 
at Westminster Hospital. He afterwards joined the staff 
of the old London School Board as Science Inspector and 
Organizer. Later he served as Headmaster of the Municipal 
Technical School, Birmingham. In 1900 he was invited to 
move to Ireland as Chief Inspector of Science Instruction 
to the National Education Board, and since the Irish Free 
State came into being he has been Divisional Inspector to 
the Technical Instruction Branch of the Education Depart- 
ment. Owing to a most unfortunate fall on the evening 
prior to the first meeting of the Section, Mr. Heller suffered 
severe injuries to the leg, had to be admitted to a nursing 
home for medical treatment, and was unable to attend in 
person at the meetings. In his absence, Mrs. Heller read 
the presidential address, thus providing a unique experience 
for the Section. The report of Mr. Heller’s satisfactory 
progress will be welcomed by all interested in education. 

® s % 

THE sudden death of Dr. Albert Wilmore, formerly 
Headmaster of Colne Secondary School and later Lecturer 
at Westminster Training College, will be deeply regretted 
by a wide circle of educationists. Dr. Wilmore was 
extremely proud of his early struggles for education, and 
his successful career. He began his life-work as a “ half- 
timer ”’ in a cotton mill, and by attendance at evening 
classes he succeeded in obtaining the B.Sc. (London). Later 
he became Principal of the Technical School at Colne, and 
afterwards first Headmaster of the Colne Secondary School. 
On retirement from this position he was attached to 
Westminster Training College. He was a keen geologist 
and geographer, and in much of his early work was closely 
associated with the late Prof. Boyd Dawkins. He was an 


enthusiastic and most inspiring teacher, and is well known 
for his remarkable books on geography and geography 
teaching. i 
B & s 

AT the Olympic Games held at Los Angeles in August. 
Mr. T. Hampson, an assistant master at St. Alban’s 
School, won the 800 metres race in 1 min. 49°8 secs. This 
constituted an Olympic and world record. 

* s s 

Miss AMY HAUGHTON, who has recently retired after 
over twenty years’ service from her post as assistant 
mistress at the King’s Warren Secondary School for Girls, 
Plumstead, is widely known as Margaret Skelton, the 
novelist. In a letter which appeared in the Kentish Inde- 
pendent and Kentish Mail of August 12, the following 
tribute is paid to her work and character: ‘* Since the 
publication in 1926 of her second novel, ‘ Below the Watch- 
towers,’ the ‘ Gunton’ of which is Woolwich, the identity 
of Margaret Skelton has been, in this district, an open 
secret. It now seems fitting that that ‘secret’ should 
remain a secret no longer, and that we should openly pay 


tribute to one whose distinction it is, not only to have left 


a fine record upon the minds and lives of a large number 
of our girls, but to have made an indelible impression upon 
the larger world of letters. If it is true of Amy Haughton, 
the teacher, that ‘she made dry bones live,’ it is no less 
true of Margaret Skelton, the novelist, that she has made 
us think her thoughts after her. As her first novel, ‘ The 
Book of Youth,’ anticipated the change that was to over- 
take the mental, moral and political status of women, so 
her novel of the Great War, ‘ Below the Watchtowers,’ 
with its passionate plea for internationalism, forecast the 
present attitude of a weary, impoverished, war-disillu- 
sioned world. Our thoughts to-day of peace and disarma- 
ment are the thoughts that filled the mind of Margaret 
Skelton more than six years ago. At the time of its publi- 
cation, ‘ Below the Watchtowers ’ was more than a novel, 
it was the voice of one crying in the wilderness.”’ 
e * eB 

Dr. H. Waite, who has recently retired from the Head- 

mastership of Wandsworth Secondary School, has had a 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1887 


Founder: Wirt1am BriceGs, LL D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.AS. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. Students at some London University Examinations 
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Bachelor of Science 


3,113 1,618 1,017 707 
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Matriculation intermediate Bacheior of Arts 
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University Correspondence College, founded in 1887, was the first institution of its kind. 
Its leading feature was, and is, a restdent staff of tutors, more than thirty Honours Graduates 
—nearly all First Class Honourmen—devoting the whole of their time to its interests. 


FREE GUIDES 
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teaching career of forty years in London secondary schools. 
In 1897 he became a member of the staff of the Secondary 
School attached to the Wandsworth Technical Institute. 
He became the first Headmaster of that School in 1899, and 
under him the school showed rapid progress, its numbers 
increasing from the original roo pupils to its present roll 
of nearly 600. In 1927 the School was taken over by the 
London County Council and transferred to a site near 
Southfields station. During the last five years the school 
has acquired, through Dr. Waite’s efforts, a games pavilion 
(erected in memory of the Old Boys who fell in the War) 
and a swimming bath. His retirement is deeply regretted 
by a long succession of boys and masters. 
me * * 


Mr. D. HumPHREY, who has since the death of Major 
T. Worswick, O.B.E., been Acting Director of Education 
at the Regent Street Polytechnic, has now been perma- 
nently appointed to the position. Mr. Humphrey graduated 
at Cambridge, where he held an open scholarship in natural 


science, with a first class in the Natural Science Tripos. 
Later he was awarded the Hons. B.Sc. in Mathematics by 
London University. His teaching experience includes 
seven years as Senior Science Master at Macclesfield 
Grammar School, and Lecturer in Chemistry and Physics 
at Macclesfield Technical School. He served in the War for 
five years, and was twice mentioned in dispatches. 
* * & 

A PROPOSAL to perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry 
Jones, the distinguished Welshman who held the Chair of 
Philosophy at Glasgow University, has encountered some 
opposition on the grounds that he deserted Wales for a 
higher-paid post. It is now revealed that Sir Harry 
Reichel, late Principal of University College, Bangor, 
wrote of him: “ It was Sir Henry Jones especially who 
enabled us to realize what possibilities of intellectual and 
spiritual idealism were latent in the Welsh nature in spite 
of a pathetic lack of training which had depressed the 
energies of young Wales.” ONLOOKER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the September Competition is “ Beetle,” 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Cathbar.”’ 


Will “ Fidelis,” the winner in the August Competition, 
kindly send his present address ? 


We classify the sixty-four versions received as follows: 


Class I.—Beetle, Cathbar, Iceberg, Winton, Katty Ann, 
L. W. H., Potydor, Double E, Phlogiston, Nedgus, 

g A. K. M., Old Trident, Trina, M. D. W. H., Dane, 
Aberdonian, Auburn, Yolande, J. L. D., Sapiens, 
Strix, Bésigue, J. E. M., Cadwal, R. Cary Gilson, 
Cobden, G. E. M., W. A. S., Mascarel. 

Class II.—Leander, Marjolaine, Memus, Caravaner, Martin: 
Chauve-Souris, Nochmals, Emile, Lacy, Atossa. 
Chardonne, R. A. D., Khadd-el-Gamila, Wood- 
cock, H. M. P., Gwendy, Woodlea, Job, M. A. L., 
Als ob, E. O. T., Jongleur. 


Class III.—Springbok, Nochmals (B), A. E. D., T. Blanche, 
Onyx, Cricket, F. I. C., Scarab, Crusader, Bestway, 
Lizard, E. H. S., Merman. 


On ne parle pas volontiers du chômage, mais on agit ; malad- 
roitement encore; on improvise, on se trompe, mais déjà on 
lutte avec force. Sur ce point aussi nous sommes très différents 
des Américains. Chez nous, l'ouvrier est devenu peu à peu une 
espèce de fonctionnaire ; tout l'effort de nos lois sociales tend 
à éliminer le risque; l'homme de nos vieilles campagnes s’est 
réfugié dans les villes pour éviter le risque agricole, la ruine par la 
gelée ou la sécheresse, la mort par l'absence de médecin ou par 
ennui; devenu ouvrier, il entend que le patron ou l'Etat lui 
garantissent, quoi qu’il arrive, une vie sans périls. Or, l’Amérique, 
si elle est la terre des grands profits et des hauts salaires, est 
restée celle de la vie dangereuse, le continent de l'aventure ; 
c’est sa grandeur, sa santé, et c’est aujourd’hui sa misère. Du 
jour au lendemain, l'ouvrier américain qui gagnait deux ou trois 
cents francs par jour se voit jeter à la rue; effroyablement à 
la rue ; il est sans famille (sa famille est en Pologne ou en Suéde), 
sans économies (il ne possède pas ce carré de choux et de pommes 
de terre où se prolonge, hors de la ville, la journée du mineur 
ou de l'artisan français) ; il a joué sur l'Amérique et, momen- 
tanément, il a perdu. Malgré cela, aucune hostilité, ou bien peu ; 
pas encore de haine sociale; c’est là, je crois, le côté le plus 
frappant de l'Amérique douloureuse. Le chômeur s'étale par 
terre sur l'herbe des parcs et il attend. Ils sont ainsi plus de 
quatre millions à attendre. 


TRANSLATED BY “ BEETLE ” 


We are not fond of talking about Unemployment, but we 
act; clumsily as yet; we improvise, we make mistakes, but 
already we are battling manfully. 

In this respect, too, we are very different from the Americans. 
With us, the manual worker has become little by little a kind 
of civil servant ; all the trend of our social legislation is towards 
the elimination of risk; the man of our ancient country-side 
has taken refuge in the towns in order to avoid agricultural 
risks, ruin through frost or drought, death for want of a doctor 
or through sheer boredom; having become a workman, he 


expects his employer or the State to guarantee him, whatever 
happens, a life free from hazards. Now America, though it may 
be the land of great profits and high wages, has remained the 
land of dangerous living, the continent of adventure; that is 
its greatness, its health, and to-day its misfortune. The American 
workman who was earning two or three hundred francs a day 
finds himself, at a day’s notice, thrown upon the street—appal- 
lingly so ; he has no family (his family is in Poland or in Sweden) 
no savings (he does not own the plot of cabbages and potatoes 
outside the city where the French miner or artisan prolongs 
his day’s work) ; he has gambled on America, and for the time 
being he has lost. In spite of that he shows no hostility, or 
very little; not even class-hatred ; that, I think, is the most 
striking feature of America in her affliction. The out-of-work 
stretches himself on the grass in the parks and waits. There 
are more than four millions of them waiting like that. 


Only one-and-a-half marks separate the last from the 
first in Class I, and we had to search for faults with a 
magnifying glass. We admire ‘‘ Cathbar’s’’ opening 
sentence more than we do “ Beetle’s’’; here it is: ‘‘ We 
are not willing to talk about unemployment, but we are 
taking action ; clumsily still, and tentatively, extemporizing, 
blundering, but already at grips with the question.” That 
is fine, but unfortunately ‘‘ Cathbar’”’ translates ouvrier 
as mechanic, which is too specific for the meaning. “‘ Ice- 
berg’s ’’ weak place was ‘ People do not willingly discuss 
unemployment.” This might mean all people, but the 
author is contrasting French methods with American, 
as is shown by his next sentence. ‘‘ Winton’’ wrote a 
good nervous piece of English prose, but throws his work- 
man into the street with a vengeance, which distorts the 
meaning. He also is the first in a goodly company to 
speak of social hatred instead of the accepted class hatred. 
“ Katty Ann’”’ also jibs at class hatred, and calls it a 
grudge against society ; nor do we like her opening gambit 
as well as those classified first. “L. W. H.” confuses 
sans économies and says without economic resources. Nor 
did we like And so it ts that there are more than four millions 
waiting. But the rest of “ L. W. H’s”’ version is a good 
piece of work. 

We have said enough to show where most of the errors 
lie; we will now indicate a few less usual mistakes. 
“ Martin ” astonishingly thinks Suède is Switzerland. 
“ Atossa” thought l'homme de nos vieilles campagnes 
meant the ex-Service man. “ R. A. D.” and “ Onyx ” trans- 
lated carré de choux literally as square. '*“ Springbok” 
was let down by his typist—his American workman 
gambolled on America, to our private delight. We also 
enjoyed a wonderfully invented word of “ E. O. T’s” 
—applotment for carré. A little word to ‘‘ Double E”’: 
the work is very good, but very often this translator gives 

(Continued on page 682) 
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THE RELIABILITY OF EXAMINATIONS 
By Prof. C. W. VALENTINE, M.A. 


In this book an account is given of an inquiry extending over several years, into the reliability of 
examinations so far as this can be tested by the performance in subsequent years of those examin 

In particular the selection of pupils for Secondary Schools and the award of scholarships at the 
Universities are dealt with. 7s. Gd. net 


EDUCATION THROUGH RECREATION 


By L. P. JACKS, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. 


This book contains the substance, and part of the text, of addresses delivered in sixty cities of the 
United States, under the auspices of the National Recreation Association. Almost ready. 3s. 6d. net 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
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By ROBERT R. RUSK, M.A., B.A., Ph.D. 
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one volume, the issues involved in Research in Education. 46. 6d. net 


A MODERN INFANT SCHOOL 
By Miss M. J. WELLOCK 
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us two renderings to choose from. He must choose for 
himself, and stake his chance on what he likes best—we do 
not collaborate with those whose work we judge, though we 
once had the amusing experience of being accosted in a 
reading-room by an obvious competitor, who said: “I 
say, do you know much German? I thought of having a 
shot at these competitions, but the Editor is so awfully 
particular... .”’ 

And now let us commend “ Katty Ann ” and “ Trina ” 
for converting their wages from francs to pounds, and 
“T. Blanche” and ‘‘ Emile” from francs to dollars, a 
realistic touch. But nobody could agree on a rate of 
exchange, “T. Blanche” had eight to twelve dollars, 
and “ Emile ” only seven to ten. 

We also commend “‘ Memus ” for the delightful A merica 
dolorosa; there is always something striking in the work 
of this translator, though he is somewhat uneven. We 
feel sure he will be a winner ere long. ‘‘ Khadd-el-Gamila ”’ 
also has a flair for a good phrase: this month we specially 
notice his rendering of il entend que le patron ou l'état— 
he expects the “ governor ” or the government. 

By the way, too many competitors translated il entend 
que as he understands. 

Poor “ Woodlea ” missed the point and thought chômage 
here meant strikes. Several translators followed suit. 

We thought the work of “ Onyx” showed decided 
improvement. Perhaps he likes French prose best. 

“ Aberdonian ” suggests that garantissent should be 
singular after ou. It certainly looks like that, but we 
cannot believe we are more correct than Paul Morand, 
whose work we so admire. In our specimen, what a title 
—A Visit to a Sick Friend! That is almost genius because 
it implies so much: no inherent evil but a sickness, no 
criticism but sympathy. 

We thank ‘‘ Lacy ” and “ Winton ” for pleasant little 
notes, and are sorry if we mistook “ J. E. M’s ” meaning 
in the recent Spanish verse competition. 

We print below an after-thought rendering of the Spanish 
song, sent us hors concours, and well worth quoting : 

In the courtyard of my dwelling 
I have planted saplings three, 
And I pray to God in Heaven 
They take root and grow for me. 
First I planted an esparto, 
Secondly an olive-tree, 
Third and last a slender vine-shoot, 
Flowering vine-shoot fair to see. 
The esparto is a symbol 
That I’m parted now from thee ; 
Th’ olive-tree that I’ve forgotten 
What hath passed ‘tween thee and me ; 
And the vine that I’ve repented 
Of the love I bore to thee. 
I had hoped that some fair harbour 
Like Havana we should see ; 
But I came to port in sorrow, 
Having lost all dear to me 
‘Twixt the evening and the morrow, 
‘Twixt the evening and the morrow. 
“ WINTON.” 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from a letter written 
by the Kurfiirstin Sophie von Hannover. (‘‘ Die Mutter 
der Könige von Preussen und England,” Verlag Lange- 
wiesche-Brandt, Miinchen und Leipzig.) 

Mein guter Freund, der grosse Zar, hat mir vier Zobel geschickt 
und drei Stücke Damast ; sein aber zu klein, man kann nichts 
als Stühle davon machen. Ihre Majestät divertieren sich zu 
Amsterdam mit den Schiffsleuten ins Spielhaus zu gehen und 
bauen selber ein Schiff, denn sie können vierzehn Handwerke in 
Perfektion. Es ist wohl eine rare Personage; ich wollte nicht 
um vieles, dass ich ihre Majestät und dero Hof nicht gesehen 
hatte. Sie haben vier Zwerge, davon zwei sehr artig klein und 
recht wohl erzogen; bald kiisst er den, so er am liebsten hat, 
bald kneift er ihn in die Ohren; unsere kleine Prinzessin nahm 
er bei beiden Ohren und kiisste sie zweimal; ihren Bruder 
kiisste er auch. Es ist ein recht guter Herr und sehr bös dabei, 
wie es in seinem Land brduchlich ist; wäre er wohl erzogen, 


würde er recht perfekt sein, denn er hat viel gute Qualitaten, 
viel Verstand. Aber daran ist Ihnen wenig gelegen ; kann ich 
Ihnen dienen, lassen Sie es mich durch Baron Ferdinand wissen, 
denn mein Kredit gehet weiter als mein Beutel, den meine 
Söhne wohl wissen zu leeren, insonderheit Herzog Max, der 
gar nicht zu menagieren weiss; ich bin es miid, lass alles auf 
mich ankommen ; ist sonst ein guter Mensch, aber sehr revos ; 
möchte wissen im Vertrauen, wie man in der Armee mit ihm 
zufrieden ist, denn er denkt wenig nach. 
Ich verbleibe Ihnen beiden ganz ergeben, Sophie. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competilors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send veal names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize move than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 70.4, must reach 
the office by the first post on November 1, 19 32, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Z hree Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
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course of school work. The themes should be swch a 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scent’ 
technical treatment. id be 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writin = Shou" © 
on one side of the page only, with a 1 in. max 82 pa a 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and the 
should be a reasonable space (say, } in.) be Ewen is 
lines. The essays should not be longer than fave esi 
They must be certified by the head of the scho ©! 33 ie 
the bona fide original and unaided work of the candi a 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear ana cd po sell 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration 5 ê" e 
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ART FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


By PETER S. Smyrn, D.A., Author of “ Art 
in the Primary School.” 


A valuable contribution to the literature on Art teaching 
in Secondary and other post-primary schools. It outlines 
a course which is essentially modern in conception, and is 
designed to introduce Aesthetics into the school Art lesson. 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 148 pp., fully illustrated 
in colour and black and white. 128. 6d. net. 


GAMES COACHING 
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DoucLas. 
A handbook on coaching the chief organized games, in- 
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Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 340 pp., 
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School Certificate 


Examination, 1933 


All the poems set for the general paper in English 

(from Spenser, Milton, Pope, Gray, Words- 

worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, 

Tennyson, Browning, Arnold) are included 
with Introductions and Notes in 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
POEMS 


FROM SPENSER TO ARNOLD 


Edited by 
WILLIAM WITTS 


to be published shortly in a volume of over 
800 pages 


About 7/6 
By 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
St. Martin’s Street London W.C 2 


FOR YOUR BOOKS 


shelves adjustable to take any 
book anywhere, packing flat in a moment 
should need arise, dust-free, dignified, 
striking the distinctive modern note 


but inexpensive. Let us send you full 
particulars 


Mata Ltd. 


CARTS LANE, LEICESTER 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 


Patrons— 
H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 

The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


Victorian Essays 


Chosen and edited by Æ. C. Parnwell. 
Pp. 192. 2s. 


Sixteen essays by Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, 
Emerson, Holmes, John Brown, Thackeray, 
Froude, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hardy, 
Huxley, Bagehot, Stephen, Morris, Symonds, 
Jefferies, R. L. Stevenson ; with an introduction 
—‘Some Aspects of the Victorian Age ’—by 
the late Lord Oxford, and notes. 


Literary Genius of the 
New Testament 


By P. C. Sands, Head Master of 
Pocklington School. Pp. 214. 6s. net. 


A sequel to the Literary Genius of the Old 
Testament, which has gained a wide acceptance 
for its interpretation of the beauty of the Bible 
regarded as great literature. 


The Evolution of England 


A Commentary on the Facts. 


School. 


By Dr. James A. Williamson, Westminster City 
Pp. 481. 


A New Edition of this successful book at 7s. 6d. net. 


‘The book deserves high praise. Mature readers will find in it a stimulus to thought; to boys 
in their teens anxious to find their way among the multitude of textbook facts it will be a boon 
and an illumination.’ —Tbe Times Literary Supplement. 


‘ This is about the best one-volume history of England for the general reader that has ever been 


put on the market... 


An Introduction to Greek 
History, Antiquities, and 
Literature 

By Prof. Alexander Petrie. Pp.160. 3s. 6d. 


An exact parallel to Petrie’s Introduction to. 


Roman History, providing ina compact form, 
yet not so condensed as to be devoid of 
educative value, information which the student 
is frequently obliged to seek in a number of 
separate, and bulkier, volumes. 


”—D. C. SOMERVELL in the News-Chronicle. 


Le Scolopendre 


By Henri Bernay. Edited by D. Gurney 
and G.C. Scott. Pp.64. Paper covers, 
1od.; limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 


Book II of the Second Series of the Oxford 
Rapid-Reading French Texts, a recently 
published series based on Word-Frequency. 


‘This series is wonderfully cheap... .’ 
—TLhe Journal of Education. 


Full list of the Series on application. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 


[OcT. 1932 
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OCT. 1932] 


BLACKIES NEW BOOKS 


Scientific and Technical 


Just Published 
EVERY CHILD’S SCIENCE. sya. 


MonrTEITH, B.Sc. With 55 Figures. Limp cloth 
cover, Is. 


This book is intended for children of about 11 to 13 
years of age. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
AJ. 'G, Hvcurs;.:B:Se;, PRD MEG and J. i. 
PANTON, B.A. Boox I. Limp cloth, 2s.; cloth 
boards, 2s. 3d. 
(Books II and III and Teacher's Book in preparation) 
This is the first of a series of three books designed to 


provide a course in science for boys and girls of average 
ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL 


CALCULATIONS. By Epna Biccs, M.Sc., 
Science Mistress at Bede Collegiate Girls’ School, 
Sunderland. With Answers. Limp cloth cover, 2s. 


Suitable for pupils preparing for the School Certificate 
Examinations in chemistry 


A COURSE OF BOOKBINDING 
AND BOOKCRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS. By 


GEORGE F. JOHNSON, M.A. In two books. Limp 
cloth cover, Is. 3d. each. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD. Its Philo- 


sophical Basis and its Modes of Application. 
By F. W. Westaway. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. Present-day methods critically con- 
sidered. Cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS 


By E. GRIMSEHL 


Edited by R. Tomascnex, D.Phil., Prof. of Physics, 


University of Marburg. Authorized Translation from 

the Seventh German Edition by L. A. WOODWARD, B.A. 

(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig). Volume I. Mechanics. 
xii + 434 pp. With 487 Figures. 15s. net. 


(Other volumes in preparation) 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
MECHANICS AND ACOUSTICS 
By R. W. POHL 


Professor of Physics in the University of Göttingen. 
Authorized Translation by WINIFRED M. DEANS, 
M.A., B.Sc. 


xii + 330 pp. With 443 Figures. 17s. 6d. net 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [} page] 410 0 One-eighth Page 1 5 0 


Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


[Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, 07 to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Secondary School Fees 


The educational world has been much disturbed by 
the issue of the Board of Education Circular intimating 
that fees in secondary schools are to be substantially 
raised, and that the free place system as we know it is 
to be modified by the imposition of a means test. In 
revising the Regulations, the Board states that it has 
felt bound to take account of two criticisms recently 
made, namely that (a) the system of admitting pupils 
free to secondary schools without any regard to the 
capacity of the parents to pay is needlessly wasteful, 
and runs counter to the principle that the amount of 
assistance given should vary according to the circum- 
stances of the candidates; (b) the fees charged often 
bear but a small proportion to the cost of the education 
provided, and are not adequate having regard to what 
parents can afford to pay. 

The Circular goes on to refer to the present system 
by which school places are filled by competitive examina- 
tion, the successful candidates at which are admitted 
free. Henceforth fees will be charged in all schools 
and, while places (to be called special places) will con- 
tinue to be filled by open competition, the parents of 
successful pupils will be expected to pay the school fee 
except where their circumstances justify remission. 
The number of special places to be offered will ordinarily 
be similar to the number of free places at present offered. 
The Board contemplates for complete exemption from 
fees an income limit of £3 to £4 a week in the case of 
a family with one child, plus an addition of ros. for 
each additional child, and it will have regard to special 
circumstances in a particular area. 

Authorities and governors are instructed to review 
the fees now charged. The Board considers it would not 
be unreasonable to look for some increase where the 
present fee is below fifteen guineas a year, and it will 
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hesitate to approve a fee of less than nine guineas. 
Arrangements may be made for some reduction for 
pupils over 16 who have passed a First School examina- 
tion. On the other hand, the fee charged in preparatory 
departments should be the school fee or fifteen guineas, 
whichever is the higher. 

The question whether increased fee income from 
existing pupils can be obtained has been considered, 
and, although the Board’s statement on this point is 
cautious, it thinks that the propriety of asking parents 
of pupils already in the schools to pay increased fees 
may reasonably be considered. Direct grant schools 
will not normally be affected, since the fees in such 
schools are in general relatively high. 

We are somewhat surprised that the Board has taken 
this drastic step without waiting for the reports of the 
Economy Committees and for the opinion of Parliament 
and the public on the full proposals. This prevents us, 
of course, from viewing this particular ‘‘ economy ” in 
any but an isolated way. 

We are not prepared to admit, in the first place, that 
the two criticisms on which the Board has based its 
action are necessarily sound. It is true, of course, that 
when university scholarships are granted inquiry is 
made into the means of the candidates. But it does 
not follow that this course is equally justifiable in the 
case of candidates for admission to secondary schools. 
University education is for the few. Secondary edu- 
cation of one type or another should be easily available 
—at any rate, there are few who have not done lip- 
service to this principle. And although it is correct 
to say that fees are small compared to the actual cost 
of education, the assumption that parents can afford 
to pay more is highly speculative, especially as a good 
many of these parents have suffered a serious diminu- 
tion of income recently. 

Neither are we reassured by the Board's statement 
that it has been principally concerned to maintain the 
facilities at present offered for poor parents to obtain 
for their children the benefits of secondary education. 
Even now these facilities are by no means adequate. 
It was one of the principles of the 1918 Act that children 
should not be debarred from receiving education of 


which they are capable of profiting through inability 
to pay fees. But at the present moment the test for 
entry to most secondary schools is highly competitive 
instead of being, as it should be, purely qualifying. 
We lay stress upon this aspect of the matter because 
apologists for the Board’s action are already saying 
that it will increase the opportunities for the ability 
of those born in poor homes. We doubt it. The com- 
petitive system is to be perpetuated, and the means 
test will, we believe, operate in the direction of restricting 
present opportunities. 

In the letter signed by the Archbishop of York and 
many other representative people, which appeared in 
The T1mes, the following sentence occurred : 

“ If it (reduction of educational expenditure) takes 
the form of raising fees in secondary schools and diminish- 
ing the number of free places it will diminish the supply 
of trained ability available for leadership.” 

The answer to this is the Board’s Circular, which 
seems to disregard entirely the cogent considerations 
put forward by the Archbishop and his friends. This 
is indeed the core of the matter—that in a time of 
stress we are diminishing our power to make the best 
use of our national resources. Serious people will 
question whether this is justifiable, and they will 
remember that this proposal is supplementary to the 
estimated economy of 10°8 per cent on education for 
the year 1932-33, as compared with an economy of 
4'7 per cent in the estimated expenditure on the 
fighting forces. 

The proposal will no doubt meet with considerable 
opposition. The suggested income-limit of £3 to {4a 
week is very low, and people of such limited resources 
cannot be expected to accept this imposition without 
protest. Places like Bradford, where free secondary 
education has been the rule for some time, will be 
especially hard hit. Moreover, many parents may with- 
draw their children if fees are raised, and this in turn 
may endanger the tenure of teachers. We are bound to 
say that the Circular is repugnant to us as being con- 
trary to the conception of secondary education for 
all who can profit from it, which we have cherished as 
an ideal. | 


Occasional Notes 


TE very weighty letter, signed by the Archbishop 
of York and thirty-five other eminent people, 
appeared in The Times on September 14. Its purpose 
was to point out that further drastic 

prekin reductions in educational expenditure 
are being pressed upon the Nation, and 

to beg the Government and the local authorities, before 
becoming committed to them, to consider certain aspects 
of the matter which are not always emphasized in 
discussions on economy. The signatories begin by 
pointing out that a substantial diminution has already 
taken place, the effect of which has been felt by all 
aspects of education. In some cases, it has been impos- 
sible to maintain existing facilities while avoiding new 
developments, as the Board laid down a year ago. 
Administrative economies might possibly be made, but 
these would not save much, and hence there is a danger 
that further reduction may not merely prune super- 
fluities but cut into the quick. If the school medical 


service suffers, the burden of preventible sickness is 
likely to be increased ; if there is an increase in the size 
of classes, or a diminution of facilities for practical work, 
the next generation will be less well equipped for the 
business of life; if fees are raised and the number of 
free places in secondary schools cut down, the supply 
of trained ability available for leadership will be 
diminished. The temptation to regard education as a 
luxury which can safely be sacrificed in times of stress 
is powerful. But, since panic is an evil counsellor, it 
should be resisted. 


WE desire to lay stress on this letter, and to support 

it to the utmost of our power, because we find 
in it so much of that sober sense characteristic of 
Englishmen who refuse to be rattled 
by noisy nonsense. We hope we may 
infer that the gross and unfair attack 
on education made by the May Committee, and the 
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shrieks of delight with which that report was received 
by all the reactionary elements in the country, are being 
followed by a rally on the part of the more responsible 
section of the community to the defence of the educa- 
tional services. The closing paragraph of the letter puts 
the case so powerfully that we quote it in full: “A 
great nation must have the courage to take a long view 
of its destinies. However dark the moment, it must see 
its present difficulties and future needs in their due 
perspective. Britain has lost certain of the economic 
advantages which formerly she possessed? In the years 
to come she must necessarily rely to a greater extent 
than in the past upon the energy, intelligence, and 
capacity for sustained co-operation of all sections of her 
people. It is these qualities which are cultivated by a 
vigorous and enlightened educatianal system, and these 
qualities which are impaired when that system is 
crippled. They are worth some sacrifice to preserve and 
develop. We believe that we speak for a large volume 
of opinion when we express the hope that the Govern- 
ment will have the resolution to announce that a further 
curtailment of the provision made for the health and 
education of children is no part of its policy.” 


ANOTHER notable letter was one which Lord Apsley 
addressed to The Times on the subject of what 
he regards as the unnecessary restrictions imposed by 
Whitehall on the local authorities. He 
points out that the way of economy, 
of efficiency, is to trust local 
authorities to carry out the tasks Parliament has imposed 
on them. Some measure of control is obviously neces- 
sary, but local authorities complain with reason that it 
is no use their seeking to economize if all their pre- 
liminary work has to be done over again by repre- 
sentatives of the central Government. Another economy 
might be made by simplifying the machinery by which 
Parliamentary sanction is obtained by local authorities 
for local improvements and the abolition of private Bill 
procedure. There is the further point, that when local 
authorities are criticized for extravagance it should be 
remembered that Parliament itself is largely responsible 
for the size of the local budgets. Since 1889, no fewer 
than 230 Acts of Parliament have been passed which 
have involved local authorities in additional expense. 
We agree that the ratepayer, as well as “ economy ” 
committees, should consider these points, which certainly 
give food for thought. We must not, however, be 
understood to be departing in any way from our support 
of percentage grants as opposed to block grants, for we 
are sure that the former system has made for educational 
efficiency. 


Unnecessary 
Supervision. 


APTAIN SPENCER, M.P. for St. Helens, is, as 
readers of these notes already know, one of those 
Conservative members of Parliament whose attitude 
towards education and educationists 

rae Etaoin has been sympathetic. He gave an 
address recently at Southport to mem- 

bers of a Conservative Teachers’ Circle, and said that 
judging from the sacrifices the people were prepared to 
make, and their anxious inquiries as to how they might 
do their best for their children, he believed that if an 
appeal was properly made to the rank and file they 
could rely upon having them at their back in crusading 
for education. This was not the time to cripple educa- 
tion services. The school children of to-day would be 


the nation’s masters in the future, and they got the 
vote at 21. It was not education, but the lack of it, 
that had created dissatisfaction and unrest. They had 
to give proper education or none at all. A semi- 
educated nation would bring the whole structure down 
in ruins. We wish that more members of the present 
House of Commons were of the same mind, and we trust 
that Captain Spencer’s views will have due weight in the 
councils of his party, especially as he added that in a 
balanced scheme between taxation and sacrifices the 
first proposal they ought to keep before any Government 
at any time was that equality of sacrifices demanded 
equality of restitution. Perhaps the present Govern- 
ment will come in time to believe this and act upon it. 


“THE current number of History, the quarterly 
journal of the Historical Association, is an unusually 
interesting one. It gives pride of place 
to an excellent inaugural lecture on 
“The Study of Economic History,” 
by Prof. G. N. Clark, the first holder of the chair in 
that subject at Oxford. It provides a fascinating survey 
of the development of the study from early times, 
and a valuable estimate of the work of the pioneer 
economic historians, such as Roscher and Schmoller in 
Germany, Rogers and Cunningham in England. Prof. 
Seton-Watson follows with a masterly essay on the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, in which the character and 
achievements of that long-lived but unhappy monarch 
are examined with exemplary ability and detachment. 
The next two articles will be particularly welcome to 
teachers. The first treats sympathetically but critically 
half a dozen recent textbooks on World History; the 
second summarizes two notable reports, one American, 
one English, on the use of films in the teaching of 
history. Besides these outstanding features there are 
the usual notes, correspondence, revisions, and book 
reviews. The publication of so scholarly and superbly- 
printed a periodical at the price of 2s. is an immense 
credit both to the Historical Association and to its 
publishers. 


“ History.’’ 


N article entitled “ School Examinations are much 
like a Lottery,” contributed by Mr. Stephen Foot 

to the Daily Telegraph, laid bare many of the defects of 
The Schoo! the examination system. Mr. Foot 
Certificate. contends that each year hundreds of 
candidates are treated with gross 

unfairness, and as an example he gives the record of a 
candidate who secured a credit in no less than seven 
subjects and yet failed to gain a certificate. Further, 
in July last year, more than 600 candidates failed to 
get certificates in spite of the fact that they had credits 
in at least three subjects. This is owing to the operation 
of the group system. Mr. Foot favours the suggestion 
put forward in The Journal of Education two or three 
years ago, namely, that every candidate should receive 
a certificate stating the standard he had reached in each 
subject. He further stresses his point by reference to 
the “ Durham experiment” (an account of which 
appeared in the A.M.A.), in which seven examiners gave 
widely different markings to the same papers. In a 
subsequent reply ‘‘ An Examiner ” defended the School 
Certificate, pointed out with reference to the cases 
quoted above, that a certain all-round proficiency is 
required, and argued that if every candidate received 
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a certificate its value would drop in proportion. He also 
gave some account of the detailed and thorough way in 
which the marking of the papers is carried out, and 
tendered some excellent advice to candidates. We do 
not presume to say that these arguments cancel out. 
“Reform the School Certificate ’’ or even ‘‘ Abolish 
the Certificate ” is a battle-cry that we may still expect 
to hear. 


“THE Educational Science Section of the York meeting 
discussed many important aspects of education. 
We give an account of Mr. W. Mayhowe Heller’s presi- 

dential address on page 665. Many of 


im ae the other papers are worthy of special 
Maun * mention, one by Mr. G. H. Thompson, 
Education: on Adult Education, deserves more 


i notice than it has received. Mr. 
Thompson is the District Secretary for North Yorkshire 
of the Workers’ Educational Association, and he showed 
how various voluntary bodies are co-operating in providing 
facilities for adult education. He spoke of the early work 
of the Workers’ Educational Association and the National 
Council of Labour Colleges; the Women’s Institutes, 
which have done much to revive interest in handicrafts ; 
the amateur dramatic groups which have arisen by the 
hundred ; and the B.B.C. study groups. One of the 
most notable features of modern adult education is the 
extent to which serious continuous study is undertaken. 
To-day, opportunities are available to the serious adult 
student which would not have been dreamt of twenty- 
five years ago. He can have the help of a well qualified 
tutor and borrow the most expensive books at very little 
cost—and this has been made possible by the efforts 
of working people, acting in co-operation with univer- 
sities, the Board of Education, and other public bodies. 
Mr. Thompson also spoke of the work of the West Riding 
Community Council, which is giving special attention to 
stimulating interest in courses allied to agriculture, and 
he gave impressive figures regarding the number of 
students in the classes organized by various bodies. It is 
well to be reminded that an enormous amount of excellent 
educational work is being accomplished by voluntary 
effort. The need for this is likely to be greater rather 
than less so long as the present “ economy mania” 
lasts. 


M R. E. WALKER'’S paper on The Continued Educa- 

tion of Adolescent Boys and Girls in Yorkshire 
also makes interesting reading. Various problems have 
to be faced, such as the uneven distri- 
bution of the population, the necessity 
of providing facilities in both industrial 
and agricultural districts, and the co-ordination of the 
various stages of instruction. The formation of the 
Yorkshire Council for Further Education was an 
important step in securing close contact between the 
authorities responsible for the various stages of further 
education. It works largely through area committees, 
whose function is to discuss matters of common interest, 
to facilitate the passage of students from one institution 
to another at the appropriate stage of their work, and 
generally to promote a cordial understanding among 
managers and staffs. The Council also secures the 
co-operation of large numbers of representatives of 
industry in the formation and conduct of advisory 
committees dealing with the main industries of the 
county. Requirements as to technical training can thus 


Education of 
Adolescents : 


be ascertained and courses of instruction modified as 
the result of suggestions offered, while representative 
industrialists come to realize what education authonities 
are prepared to do for technical training. Mr. Walker 
says that from the educational standpoint the present 
dependence of continued education on voluntary spare- 
time attendance is a strength because a voluntary 
student is as a rule a willing student, but also a weakness 
because he is attending at the close of a full day’s work 
and is therefore a tired student. He thinks that evolu- 
tion in the direction of part-time day continuative 
education such as was contemplated in the 1918 Act 
is not unlikely. In default of raising the school age, 
this would no doubt be advantageous. 


PREF. JOHN STRONG’S address on The Future 
Training of Teachers, with special Reference to 
Training Colleges, was a plea that the present relationship 

between the training colleges and the 


Las able universities should develop in such a 
Teachers: way as to lead to graduation for the 


majority of teachers. Since the changes 
inaugurated by Lord Eustace Percy four years ago, the 
examination for the teachers’ certificate has been con- 
ducted not by the Board of Education but by local 
administrative bodies created for the purpose. The 
latter entrust the actual examination to the universities. 
and as a result the status of the training colleges is being 
raised. But it is vital that there should be a teaching 
relationship of some kind between universities and 
training colleges, and the connexion should be such as 
to facilitate the taking of degrees. We agree with 
Dr. Strong that the teaching profession should be placed 
on the same level as the other great professions, and that 
the segregation of intending teachers is most undesirable. 
The suggestion that the ordinary or pass degree could 
be so modified as to allow of a selection of subjects 
which would have a more definite relation to the future 
work of the teacher than is possible at present, 1s 
interesting, and the addition of education and either 
art or technology or music as compulsory subjects might 
be desirable. But the utmost care would have to be 
exercised to avoid any suggestion that intending teachers 
had to pass through a less rigorous test than others. 
“ Graduation for every teacher ” is a fine ideal, but 
standards must not be lowered in order to reach it. 


SIR JAMES B. BAILLIE, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University, was at some pains in his paper on 
Applied Science to explain the difference between pure 
and applied science, and argued that 

Ba a ear IN they are equally scientific ened 
` and are mutually interdependent in 

principle and in fact. “ The one aims at the active control 
of nature and the other at the reflective comprehension of 
nature.” In the universities of Yorkshire in particular, 
applied science and pure science departments have 
been established from the first alongside each other. 
The subject of the paper necessarily involved some 
reference to technical education in Yorkshire. It is to 
be regretted that the treatment of the work of the 
technical colleges was somewhat scanty and the phrasing 
was not quite happy. Why should technical education 
be “ instruction ” in a technical college and “ teaching ” 
in a university college. To give one example. ‘‘ The 
primary business of the technical college is to provide 
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craft instruction at a lower or higher level with higher 
scientific instruction and research occupying relatively 
a second place in the work of the college; the main 
purpose of the university is to provide higher teaching 
in science and to carry on scientific investigation in 
applied science, with technical instruction occupying 
relatively a second place in its work.” The expenditure 
incurred on behalf of technical instruction in the Yorkshire 
area was approximately {100,000 in 1913 and £400,000 
in 1931. In 1913 the total expenditure on the applied 
science departments in the University of Leeds was over 
£16,700, and in 1931 over £58,700. The corresponding 
figures for Sheffield were £12,800 and £37,300. 


AT the present time, mass production and commerce 
on a large scale appear to be conquering the world 
and disintegrating the older modes of social life and 
organization. A study of this impor- 


7 oh Honor tant problem formed the main thesis 
ane Ward: Y of the presidential address to the 
Problems : Geographical Section of the British 


Association. After pointing out that 
human societies are primarily associations between 
men and the earth in particular areas, Prof. H. J. Fleure 
proceeded to trace the development of men in social 
groups as hunters, herdsmen, and cultivators. Although 
communal agriculture, with its long continuity of 
inheritance, has almost passed away in Europe, it 1s 
nevertheless the basis on which later systems of social 
life have been built. Individualism in farming, the rapid 
advance of industrialism and the revolutionary changes 
due to modern transport have led to startling conditions 
in our own day. The manufacturing countries, with their 
great populations (namely, Great Britain, Germany, 
U.S.A., and Japan), are most deeply affected, but all 
countries of the world are more or less involved in serious 
difficulties. The great problem, therefore, is whether 
the present disequilibrium caused by mass production 
can be so adjusted that each country can develop its 
own resources and make use of necessary materials from 
abroad without interfering with the welfare of other 
nations. i 


Peo BEATRICE EDGELL’S presidential address 

to the Psychology Section of the British Associa- 
tion did not touch specifically upon education, but it 
will be of interest to many of our 
readers as a learned and yet lucid 
survey of recent constructive theories 
in psychology. It was both natural and timely that she 
should take John Locke's work as her point of departure, 
and should show how much his principle of association 
left unexplained, and how each of our current psycho- 
logies—purposive, behaviouristic, psycho-analytic, and 
so on—uses and then supplements that principle. 
Prof. Edgell frankly admitted that in a sense we have 
no psychology, but rather a set of more or less conflicting 
psychologies. But she agrees with Prof. Woodworth 
that this statement omits an essential part of the truth, 
the fact being that, as he explains in his excellent book, 
Contemporary Schools of Psychology, all the schools 
are emphasizing something that needs emphasis, and 
thus serve a useful function in the progress of psychology. 
Prof. Edgell exemplified this eminently sane point of 
view with reference to some of her own recent studies 
on memory. 


Current 
Psychologies : 


[5 Prof. Miles Walker we have an expert among 
experts peering into the future and recording what 
he foresees, and in his presidential address to the 
Engineering Section comments, to our 
i Endina advantage, on what he sees. Develop- 
ing from the grid-controlled mercury- 
vapour arc we may expect a better system of electrical 
distribution, as also more complete regulation in poly- 
phase electric traction. The Drumm or some other 
form of storage battery offers great possibilities in the 
direction of pure electric independent-running electric 
locomotives and motor-cars. Greater cleanliness and 
more brightness is to be brought into everyday life 
by the use of electricity. Prof. Walker speaks of the 
engineeringly-minded man ; he is certainly electrically- 
minded. In regard, however, to traction, it is well to 
remember that while the electrical engineer has been 
burning the midnight oil, the steam locomotive engineer 
has not been asleep, and the case against the steam 
locomotive for long-distance high-speed work has not 
been finally proved. He glides easily from technical 
matters into a consideration of the economic chaos 
around us, where the principle of ‘‘ Every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost ” has certainly succeeded 
in giving “ the hindmost to the devil.” In this part of 
his address, Prof. Walker gets down to the bedrock 
of human relationships, and whilst making proposals 
which will shock men of orthodox or conservative 
outlook, and to which it will take most of us some time 
to become accustomed, yet provides us with food for 
fundamental thinking of which we are at present in 
dire need. 


R. RANDALL-MacIVER’S presidential address to 

the Anthropological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation dealt with a wide variety of practical and 
theoretical problems which are much 


saat to the fore in the minds of archaeo- 
Sclences. logists at the moment, owing to the 


greatly increased interest in archaeo- 
logy among the general public and to the mass of 
accumulating ‘material. His definition of the relation 
of archaeology to cognate sciences should do much to 
clarify the general conception of the exact function of 


_ archaeological studies in contributing to the elucidation 


of the history of early man. He pointed out that 
archaeology itself, dealing as it does with the material 
output of man, can do no more than discover the bare 
fact, but that for the essence of the fact, the interpreta- 
tion which gives it its meaning and rationale, we must 
rely entirely on anthropology and history. In the same 
way while geology can supply archaeology with a rough 
time scale, the relevant material going back so far as the 
Tertiary period, history alone can supply an accurate 
time scale on the evidence of written documents which, 
in the proto-historic period, beginning, say, about 
3500 B.C., overlap the archaeological evidence. His 
review of the logical canons which should be observed 
in archaeological argument was an object lesson in the 
methodology of the science. 


Te Welsh Department of the Board of Education 

has chosen Glamorgan for its first area report on 
the condition of the teaching of the Welsh Language in 
Public Elementary Schools. The Report notes that 
considerable progress has been made since the issue 
of Welsh in Education and Life in 1927, but that 
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there is still a rigidity in the application of teaching 
methods to the varying linguistic conditions of different 
districts; the teaching of Welsh in a 


Welsh In 7 
pre-dominantly Welsh area should 
peel ag vary in outlook and method from that 


in a predominantly English area. The 
correction of this defect is a matter for local education 
authorities, and can only come about by a careful distri- 
bution of teachers qualified to teach Welsh, and by the 
provision of classes in language teaching based on the 
practical linguistic difficulties of each area. The 
primary, and indeed the main, point emphasized is the 
need for working out new techniques for the teaching of 
Welsh as a first and as a second language. Due recog- 
nition is given to the enthusiasm and assiduity of teachers 
like Mr. D. O. Roberts, Secretary of the Union of Welsh 
Teachers, who are not content with mere propaganda 
for the Welsh language and with mildly traversing old 
and well-worn paths but, by patient experiment, are 
building up a new method in bilingual teaching. There 
is a lack of co-ordination between the teaching of Welsh 
in infant schools and in schools for older children in 
many areas; the introduction of the second language 
is made too suddenly ; there is insufficient “ shading 
off.” 


ig is reported in the Welsh Press that conversations 
have already taken place between representatives 
of the Federation of Welsh Education Authorities and 
the Permanent Secretary of the Welsh 
EOM ile Department of the Board of Education 
Wales. on the matter of educational economies. 
It is difficult to establish how far the 
information which has been made public is authentic 
but, in view of the silence which has, hitherto, en- 
veloped the work of both “ unofficial ” and “ official ” 
Economy Committees in London, it is interesting to 
speculate on the few wisps which are blown about. In 
general, of course, there is to be a severe restriction on 
buildings and on the cost per place of such building as 
may be permitted. There is to be consolidation of small 
schools and a rigorous review of staffing, though it is 
thought that there is to be no return to the bad days of 
classes of over fifty. The proposals that hit Wales 
hardest and are likely to arouse very stiff and general 
opposition, may be summed up in a demand that Wales 
shall save £40,000 a year on secondary education mainly 
by increasing income from fees. Now, cheap secondary 
education has been a tradition in Wales ever since the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act ; the average fee is 
low ; the percentage of free places is high, and at least 
one county and one or two boroughs provide free 
secondary education. The proposal is to restrict the 
percentage of free places and to apply a “ means test ” 
to such as are awarded. 


ATONG the many economies suggested by education 
committees at the present time there is none more 
dangerous than the proposal to raise the school age to 6. 

This has been discussed in various 


Spain quarters and has been advocated 
Scotland: among others by Lord Provost Rust, 


of Aberdeen. It will be readily 
admitted by all who are conversant with the facts, that 
for the child who comes out of a comfortable home, who 
has toys and interesting surroundings to stimulate his 
intelligence, with parents free and keen to watch over 


his development, the raising of the age, in times of 
economic stress, is not without justification. Such 
children can, without material loss, afford to postpone 
formal schooling till the age of 6 has been reached, 
but with the great bulk of the children who attend State- 
aided schools the case is quite different, and to deprive 
them of the benefits of skilled supervision at what 1s 
perhaps the most critical period of their lives is likely 
to prove disastrous. The child of 5 is clamouring for 
new experiences. His mind is intensely active, and 
it is just at that stage that transference to a new and 
appropriate environment meets a strongly-felt need. 
In many cases his home is too restricted and cannot 
provide for his urgent wants. His parents are too often 
oppressed by their own economic struggle and cannot 
take the helpful interest in his growth that more leisured 
parents are able to do. 


ANV ORSI of all when the mother is the breadwinner, 
and that is the case with many thousands of 
children in Scotland, the child for whom the school is 

not amenable must find his education 


Ea i in the gutter. No one who cares for 
Litti, Value. the national well-being, unless under 


stress of the direct need, would advo- 
cate such an unwise and unjust course, easing the burden 
on the adult at the expense of the little child. One 
has but to see the wonderful work done in our nursery 
schools to realize the priceless value of those early 
years. It might be possible to grant a year’s exemption 
to those children the circumstances of whose parents 
could justify such a course, but as a matter of fact 
the need for such a concession scarcely arises in Scotland. 
Education committees have never been very strict in 
compelling children between 5 and 6 to attend 
school when it is clear that the parents are able to 
devote adequate attention to the child’s educational 
needs at home. Even on economic grounds the raising 
of the age is scarcely worth while. It would render 
certain buildings useless, deprive the authorities of 
thousands of pounds that come in by way of grant, and 
throw out of employment hundreds of teachers who have 
been specially trained at considerable expense to the 
nation. 


—» 


[HE report of the Ministry of Education for x931- 
32 shows remarkable progress during the past ten 
years. The number of pupils attending primary schools 
has increased by 5,000, and those 

eae attending secondary schools by over 

i 40 per cent. In technical education 

there has been a similar growth, but vocational schools 
for agricultural training have been disappointing. 
The standard of efficiency amongst primary school 
teachers has also shown marked improvement. It 
seems strange that, when medical and dental examina- 
tion of children is free, the Medical Officer should find it 


necessary to ask that parents should be compelled to 


have their children examined. Such is human nature. 


VERYBODY is wondering what the future has in 

store, and no man can answer. Teachers have the 
threat of a “cut” again hanging over them. In 
secondary education Irish has been 
made compulsory, that is, no new 
pupil will be “ recognized ” in future 
for purposes of payment of grants unless he takes Irish. 


The Free State: 


a a a a ee 


» these subjects. 
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Higher and lower courses have been introduced into 
the curriculum in English and Irish, and every pupil 
must take at the least one higher and one lower course in 
For scholarship purposes the mark for 
Irish (full course) will in future be 600, and that for 
English (full course) 400. Thus no pupil’s education 
will be encouraged in his own person by the winning 
of a scholarship, or in that of the school by payment 
of parts, unless he takes Irish. 


3 fe present writer has never been opposed to the 


revival of Irish, has always regretted that it was 


: allowed to die, and often attended functions of the 


Gaelic League. His father spoke 
Irish fluently. Yet, surely, no man 
can fail to see what is happening. 
Large sums of money and much human effort have 
been expended in the past ten years in teaching Irish 
in the primary schools. All of us who have been dealing 
with pupils of primary schools believe, and even the 
report of the Department of Education itself last year 
showed, that other subjects have suffered. It could not 
be otherwise, seeing that the time devoted to them has 
diminished. The children who learn Irish at school 
make no attempt to speak it at home, nor do parents 
encourage them, for they do not know it themselves. 
As the young grow up they will forget it, and the whole 
process will begin afresh with the next generation. 
The present writer spends a good deal of his holidays 
in remote districts of the country, and has found this to 
be so in the parts where he knows the people intimately, 
and they are representative country places. Such is 
the position in primary education, and in secondary 
education the last small remnant of modern languages 
will now disappear. 


The Revival of 
irish. 


A TANGLED and unfortunate controversy has arisen 
in connexion with the movement towards realizing 
the educational and cultural possibilities of the film. 
A National A Commission, including persons who 
Film Institute: CO™mand great confidence among 
teachers and education authorities, 
published a few months ago a report entitled, ‘‘ The Film 
in National Life.” This report has evoked very general 
approval, indeed we may say admiration, for its clear 
conception and expression of the issues involved, and 
for its obvious desire to be fair to existing interests. The 
main recommendation of the Commission was the 
establishment of a National Film Institute, the function 
of which should be, not to set up in business, but to guide, 
to inform, and to inspire the movement. Very soon a 
Parliamentary opportunity arose of making an effort 
in this direction. By a free vote of the House of 
Commons, an amendment to the Sunday Entertainment 
Bill was passed, providing that 5 per cent of the profits 
of Sunday cinemas should be paid into a Cinematograph 
Fund, to be administered by the Privy Council, and 
“used for the development of the film as a means of 
entertainment and instruction.” After explanations had 
been asked for and given, this amendment passed the 
House of Lords, and became law. Thus the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, that a National Film 
Institute be established, though not expressly accepted 
by Parliament, is at any rate made practicable. The 
thanks of all friends of education are due to the Com- 
mission for the months of strenuous labour by which 
this gratifying result was achieved. 


WE have stated that the main proposal of the 
Commission evoked very general approval. We 
were careful not to say that the approval was universal. 
a ,, Another Commission, fathered by the 
Or a “Peoplo’s Cinema industry, was already in the 
ne a a 
University”? field, and claims to be “the original 
Commission.” In its view, as expressed 
by Sir James Marchant, “an Institution which is to 
live and flourish must be an organism developing from 
within the industry rather than an organization sewn 
on by other people from without.” And this organism, 
developing from within the industry, is to take concrete 
expression in a ‘‘ People’s Cinema University,” certainly 
conceived on a grand scale, according to the plan of 
which we have been favoured with a copy. The 
“ People’s Cinema University,” it is confidently anti- 
cipated, would bask in the sunshine of royal recognition 
and favour. It would be “a real cinema institution,” 
and not “ the farce ” advocated in the Report entitled 
“The Film in National Life.” 


“THE interested spectator (and who that is in any way 
concerned with education is not interested ?) has 
therefore to choose under which flag he will sail. For 
ourselves, we cannot hesitate for one 
le moment. Our sympathies are entirely 
with the later Commission when it 
states, not only that it has no connexion with Sir James 
Marchant’s schemes, but also that it will not associate 
itself in any way with any plan which appropriates the 
term “ university ” to a concern launched under com- 
mercial auspices, and that it will not regard any project 
for a central organization formed under commercial 
auspices and lacking responsible educational control as 
providing a substitute for a National Film Institute. 
This is unequivocal language, and we should be untrue to 
the traditions of this Journal if we did not dissociate 
ourselves emphatically from the use made of the term 
“university ” by Sir James Marchant, and those who 
think and act with him. We observe that the new 
quarterly, Sight and Sound, published under the auspices 
of the British Institute of Adult Education, strongly 
commends the Report entitled, “ The Film in National 
Life,” and the idea of a National Film Institute on the 
lines suggested by that Report. With this view, which 
receives equally strong support from many other 
quarters to which we are accustomed to look for educa- 
tional light and leading, we cordially agree. 


EPTEMBER I saw the formal transfer of the London 
Day Training College to the University of London, 

to be continued with some change of outlook, as the 
Institute of Education. Sir. Percy 

Pe Nunn, who has for some years presided 
over the College, will continue as 

Director of the Institute. His aims for the future work 
of the Institute, as explained to the British Association 
a year ago, include great developments on the research 
side, especially in the comparative study of educational 
systems. Thus the training of men and women for 
administrative work overseas, for the education of 
native races, and for missionary work, will be undertaken 
with all the advantages which the imperial metropolis 
can confer. The London County Council will still retain 
much important work in the training of teachers, but 
it will be advantageous in many ways that the highest 
work should be under the control of the University. 
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The Committee to which the University will delegate 
the control of the Institute should be constituted on 
widely representative bases as Sir Michael Sadler urged 
in the British Association discussion. By the way, would 
it not be well to give the Institute a more distinctive 
name? We would suggest, “‘ Arnold Institute of 
Education,” in commemoration both of Thomas and 
Matthew Arnold, father and son. 


Jonn LOCKE was born on August 29, 1632, and the 

tercentenary of the event was not allowed to pass 
without grateful homage to his work as philosopher and 
educationist. His educational outlook 
was remarkably free and modern, if we 
remember the stern school discipline of 
his day and generation. “Some Thoughts concerning 
Education,” published in 1693, places the formation of 
character before the accumulation of knowledge as the 
first object of education. Even a gentleman, he said, 
should learn a trade, a manual trade—“ nay, two or three, 
but one more particularly.” Parents should rely on 
reason rather than on custom in the education of their 
children. His ideal curriculum was much wider than that 
current in his day, including such subjects as geography, 
astronomy, anatomy, ethics, law. He was champion 
of the “ happy ” school in which children worked from 
inclination, and not under pressure. Very rarely, he 
wrote, should there be any occasion “‘ for blows or force 
in an ingenious education.” 


John Locke. 


“ T{VERYTHING we do,” a prominent county 
councillor lamented to Lord Mount Temple, “ is 
done over again in Whitehall.” This observation forms 
the text of a letter addressed by 
m and Lord Mount Temple to The Times, a 
Administration. letter attempting to indict the Board of 
Education and to champion the local 
education authorities with their “ administrative staffs 
of great skill and experience.” Isit not unfortunate that 
these authorities do not use their “ high degree of 
legislative and executive ability ’’ to co-operate among 
themselves? In this direction great economies are 
possible, especially in populated areas covered by several 
authorities. We would suggest to Lord Mount Temple 
that a new system of educational finance and of educa- 
tional areas would hasten the reforms for which he 
pleads so eloquently. So long as the Board of Education 
has to provide and justify about half the expenditure on 
public expenditure, its control must appear meticulous, 
and even irritating. The tragedy is that the power the 
Board is able to exercise over the details of educational 
expenditure is not accompanied by ability to demand 
sweeping reforms, such as the abolition of black-listed 
schools, or the co-ordination of technical education. 


T Durham University Committee which recently 

reported on reforms of the entrance tests, also sug- 
gested far-reaching alteration of degree curricula. The 
present exemption from the complete 
First Year (Intermediate) of the Uni- 
versity should be abolished, it considers, save in special 
cases. Degrees in arts and pure science should be es- 
tablished ‘‘ with general honours ’’—as in London—and 
many intending school-teachers should be diverted from 
special honours courses to general honours courses. For 
the special honours degree, a four-year course should be 
required. It is curious how frequently we come across 


Degree Courses. 


references to the Burnham Committee in reports of this 
kind, a Committee whose primary task was economic 
rather than educational. ‘‘ The lure of the Burnham 
Scale,” the Durham Committee suggests, has attracted 
students to honours courses without possessing special 
aptitudes. “ Largely under the same stimulus, many of 
these had before entering the University been pressed 
through the Higher Certificate examination.” 


Ta first open-air school was opened at Bostall 
Wood, Plumstead, twenty-five years ago. Bor- 
rowed from Germany, where successful experiments at 
örn Charlottenburg had been in operation 
S kool. for three years, the idea was also a 
natural outcome of the medical in- 
spection of children. For it is to delicate and ailing 
children that open-air schools offer special benefits. 
Bradford soon copied London, and in 1912 we learn 
from an article in Tke Times Educational Supplement, 
there were twelve open-air schools in working; this 
number increased rapidly after the War, to ninety-six 
in 1931, apart from residential open-air schools, making 
a total of 143, with accommodation for 15,000 children. 
As Sir George Newman said, “‘ the open-air is more than 
a school, it is a way of life.” Could not the idea be 
adopted by our preparatory and public schools, and 
especially by secondary schools in towns? The War was 
a great object lesson on the advantages of living an 
open-air life. The writer of the article, evidently speaking 
from experience, asserts that, except in very cold weather, 
a Class will learn more quickly out of doors. 


[ opening a. discussion at the Royal Empire Society 

on “ Post-graduate training of Imperial students,” 
Prof. A. P. Newton, Rhodes Professor of Imperial 
History at London University, said 
that the seminary movement revived 
the old university conception of the 
“master ” with his band of students. This idea of 
elastic and co-operative guidance has now taken com- 


imperial 
Students. 


plete hold of the modern universities “ to the great gain 


of the individual and intellectualism generally ° The 
students are there and the only difficulty is to provide 
for their sustentation. Prof. Newton appealed for the 
creation of more travelling fellowships—another rever- 
sion to the medieval universities with their wandering 
scholars and their “ nations.” One useful suggestion 
made in the course of the discussion was that in training 
‘“ Imperial” students the help of administrators with 
practical experience of Empire work should be invoked. 
The “ covered wagon,” the practical difficulties encoun- 
tered by the pioneer and the administrator must be 
presented to seminar students in a vitalized way. 


ON September 21, 1832, Sir Walter Scott died at 
Abbotsford, just a year after the fruitless journey 
to the Mediterranean in quest of health. During the 
past month the centenary of his death 

ceaeay, has been commemorated by many 
public events that indicate the admira- 

tion and love in which his name is held. Scott’s fame 
as a writer is secure, as long as English literature lasts. 
His point of view is not that of the modern realistic 
novelist, for to Scott life was a pageant rather than a 
problem. Yet even in these days of hustle it is sur- 
prising how often we shall find, sometimes in unexpected 
places, those who number among their few books a 
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complete edition of the “ Waverley Novels.” It is one 
thing to have a great idea: it is another thing to have 
the perseverance and the genius that enable a great 
idea to be realized. The history of literature, as of 
politics and industry, can show many examples of great 
ideas, unrealized dreams; for the idea does not always 
produce the man. Collins suggested to his friend Home 
that the popular superstitions of the Highlands would 
afford an unrivalled theme for romantic writing; it 
was left for Scott to put the dream into practice. But 
Scott was more than a great writer: he satisfies Dean 
Inge’s lofty ideal of a great gentleman. ‘“‘ As a man he 
is among the most heroic figures in the history of 
literature,’ writes John Buchan, who claims him as 
“ undoubtedly the greatest of Scotsmen.” And was 
there ever such a genuine patriot? If Johnson had 
lived later he would have been driven to modify the 
taunt that “the finest sight a Scotsman ever sees is 
the highroad to England.” It is indeed fitting that 
Scott’s remains should lie in Dryburgh Abbey. 


WE believe that wise readers of the signs of the 
times are in general agreement that in the 
upbringing of children the functions of the home and 

the school, the parent and the teacher, 


Broadcast are destined to become more and more 
res integrated and harmonized. The Home 
Guidance. and School Council is doing good work 


in this connexion ; and now the B.B.C. 
has arranged a series of evening talks, which will be 
based on the conviction that parents as well as teachers 
are becoming anxious to learn as much as they can of 
child psychology, in order that they may give their 
children and pupils the right kind of guidance. The 
day is gone by when an intelligent parent, having to 
deal with a refractory child, regarded its tantrums as 
due to an extra inheritance of original sin, to be eradi- 
cated by scoldings and severe punishments. The better 
way will be indicated in these talks, which are being 
given by medical authorities in children’s clinics. The 
whole series of talks, bearing the general title ‘“ How 
the Mind Works,” will include a second part on the 
working of the adult mind, the first speaker being 
Prof. Cyril Burt. 


a =) 


‘THE position of the training colleges for teachers, 

and especially of those which are not part of the 
operations of great local authorities, has for some years 
been exceptionally harassing. After 
the War period, these colleges were 
much over-crowded with students, and 
had to staff and equip themselves 
accordingly, of course with help from the State. Then 
came leaner years, with strict Treasury control of 
expenditure, meant to be economical, but sometimes by 
no means so. Then came the “ boom ” created by the 
prospect of a raised school-leaving age, and the colleges 
were once more, at least many of them, crowded to 
the doors, in order that the supposed coming demand 
for teachers might be met. The fate of that enterprise 
we all know. Down came the number of admissions to 
training colleges in 1932-3, and now, in Circular 1420, 
the Board of Education give notice that, owing to the 
expected decrease of school population, the number of 
admissions is to be diminished by another I0 per cent 
in 1933. These ups and downs are not severely felt, as 
we have implied, when the college is part of the large 


Tho Training 
Colloges. 
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and elastic provision made for higher education by a 
local authority. But they are very distressing to the 
voluntary colleges, by whomsoever provided. The 
Board promises to consider all representations made to 
them as to the details of the cut, but the cut has got 
somehow to be made. One item in the Circular will 
cause little surprise. The four-year scheme of training 
is costly to the State, and the Board proposes in future 
to vary the aid given, according to the students’ other 
resources. 


“THAI the Catholic hierarchy has not shown much 
disposition in recent years to take part in educa- 
tional controversies indicates that the present com- 
promise in regard to denominational 
“ Squandermania.’’ teaching is working satisfactorily. 
Though educational finance is a matter 
in which all citizens are interested, the outburst of the 
Archbishop of Liverpool on extravagant expenditure in 
school provision, “ squandermania,”’ he called it, comes 
as a surprise. The occasion was the opening of the new 
Catholic Secondary School of St. Martin, Bootle. He 
contended that while Catholic schools were overcrowded, 
there had been excessive provision of council schools, 
excessive both in number and cost. He thought it was 
time that parents re-asserted themselves and gained 
some control ; and pleaded for a system of greater free- 
dom and for more attention to the individuality of the 
child demanded by modern psychology. 


1 
AS interesting photograph—or daguerreotype—pub- 
lished in The Times brings into one focus all the 
founders of the Royal College of Chemistry, now the 
Royal College of Science. Hofmann, 
ee of the first professor of the College, to 

j whom English chemistry owes a great 

debt, is shown with Fresenius and Will, two other 
well-known German chemists, together with two English 
chemists, John Gardner and John Lloyd Bullock, all 
being associated as Liebig’s assistants in the University 
of Giessen. Gardner was the first secretary of the Royal 
College of Chemistry, and Bullock was closely associated 
with its establishment in 1845. Both Fresenius and Will 
refused the appointment which their colleague Hofmann 
accepted, an eloquent tribute to the position of chemistry 
in Victorian England. Another German, the Prince 
Consort, gave invaluable help to the College in its 
foundation and early struggles. But the “pious ” 
founder was unknown in those days in relation to science. 
Lacking an endowment, the College offered itself, on 
generous terms, to the Government for incorporation in 
the “ Government School of Mines and of Science’ 
applied to the Arts ” established in Jermyn Street in 
185I. It was removed in 1872 to new buildings at 
South Kensington. 


J OSD LOTHIAN, who has been closely associated 
with the Rhodes Trust, unfolded to the teachers 
attending the City of London Vacation Course a new 
conception of Cecil Rhodes, usually 
remembered as an Empire builder and 
as a successful business man. His 
disposition of his great wealth in the endowment of 
scholarships would not prove him an educationist, but, 
as Lord Lothian pointed out, the carefully thought-out 
conception of manhood contained in the will may justify 
that proud title. “ The surest beacon in any educational 


Cecil Rhodes as 
Educationist. 
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system was whether it produced men and women in the 
highest and noblest sense of the word.” Rhodes recog- 
nized that the qualities to be developed in our schools 
were not merely intellectual. He defined four qualities 
to be looked for in his scholars—intellectual, to which he 
assigned three-tenths of the marks, moral, to which also 
three-tenths were assigned, physical (two-tenths), and 
leadership (two-tenths). 


oP HE address delivered by Mr. H. Ramsbotham, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Educa- 
tion, to the Yorkshire Council for Further Education 
is deserving of detailed study. Here, 
however, we can do no more than direct 
attention to one or two of the more 
important passages. Speaking of the investigation 
recently conducted by the Board of Education in certain 
foreign countries into the question of technical education 
and the training of apprentices, he said that two main 
points appeared, namely, that a great deal more effort 
to provide an organized and systematic scheme of 
technical education is being made on the Continent 
than in Great Britain, a far larger proportion of the 
funds devoted to education being spent on it; and that 
the Continental conception of the methods of technical 
education differs from ours in the value attached to 
full-time technical education before entry into industry 
and, where part-time education is given, in the import- 
ance attached to education in day classes and not in 
evening classes. He drew the practical conclusion that 
there is need for much closer attention to technical 
training than we have hitherto given, and if we are to 
hold our own we may have to consider the need for 
further full-time technical education more carefully. 
He praised our junior technical schools—no school 
fully corresponding to it was seen in any of the countries 
visited—and said the pity of it was we had so few of 
them. 


Mr. Ramsbotham 
at Leeds: 


i summing up, he said that without general culture 
it is not possible to produce a good specialist. The 
highly-specialized schools on the Continent, linked more 
closely to the industrial than to the 

Berein educational system, may produce 
"manual and physical dexterity in 
abundance, but they are less likely to produce the skilled 
craftsman with the requisite qualities of judgment, 
observation, quick action and understanding. Great 
caution is necessary in transplanting educational ideas 
from one country to another, for what suits one country 
admirably may fail when applied to another. Our 
junior technical schools are in line with our traditional 
ideas of education. In these schools a foundation is 
provided from which to proceed to further extensions 
of the same type, but such extensions are not possible 
without the active assistance and co-operation of 
industrialists with education authorities. When a boy 
from the junior technical school has entered the works 
every effort should be made to allow him to continue 
some of his education in the day-time, and not only in 
evening classes after his day’s work. And, generally 
speaking, we must wake up to the need of more full- 
time schooling for the apprentice. His opportunity of 
learning by the old method, “‘ Practice makes perfect,” is 
obsolete, and unless we teach the principles of crafts- 
manship to our prospective craftsmen, we shall 
soon be outdistanced by our Continental competitors. 
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Mr. Ramsbotham is evidently fully alive to the importance 
of technical education, and we hope that his reference 
to general culture means that the claims of secondarv 
education are not to be ignored. 


L the agitation for a reduction in the cost of public 
school education should die down, Mr. R. P. 
Croom-Johnson, M.P., returns to the subject in the 
Daily Telegraph, with special reference 


Parents and = to the parents’ point of view. Parents 
ere of boys in public schools have, of 


course, been hit like other people, and 
from sheer necessity are demanding concessions from the 
schools. It is not enough, says Mr. Croom-Johnson, to 
make economies on such items as school outfits, games, 
and inter-school competitions. The boys must be invited 
to help, and taught that many of the things hitherto 
done for them at school by paid labour can no longer be 
afforded. Five hundred boys employed for half an hour 
every day under supervision could do much of the work 
at present done by paid service. This sounds feasible, 
and it would seem to be worth while obtaining definite 
estimates of the saving. It is something to be grateful 
for that Mr. Croom-Johnson does not think that salaries 
can be cut, except perhaps temporarily in the case of 
the younger teachers. He has examined the “ pitifully 
small budgets ” of a number of teachers in his con- 
stituency in order to find out how the enforced economies 
have operated, and “it has not been a pleasant duty.” 
If every member of Parliament would approach the 
subject of teachers’ salaries with an equal desire to 
ascertain the facts, there might be a chance of obtaining 
justice for the profession. 


A FILM LIBRARY CATALOGUE.—A second and much enlarged 
edition of the catalogue of the Empire Marketing Board's film 
library has now been issued and is obtainable free on request 
from the Board at 2 Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings. The most 
important new departure of which the catalogue gives par- 
ticulars, is a wholly new section entitled ‘‘ Class-room Films.” 
The catalogue explains that these films, of which there are over 
thirty, on many varied topics, have been prepared to meet the 
requirements of an education committee, and are intended not 
for general circulation, but are for the assistance of teachers. 
The films of the Empire Marketing Board are available free for 
approved displays at which no charge is made for admission. 


e e 2 


LECTURES AND CLASSES FOR TEACHERS.—The London County 
Council has issued in handbook form its programme of lectures 
and classes for teachers for the year 1932-3. Any person engaged 
in teaching in London, Croydon, Kent, Middlesex, or Essex 
is eligible for admission at fees which average less than Is. a 
lecture. Other teachers are admitted at fees 50 per cent higher. 
These lectures form an important part of the educational system 
in London. They are designed to bring London teachers 
into touch with the latest developments in educational methods, 
to give them opportunities of hearing leading authorities in 
various branches of learning and on current questions of im- 
portance. Interesting courses on almost all topics of value to 


teachers are included. 
2 s + 


To mark the centenary of Sir Walter Scott’s death in 1832 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd., announce a new edition, in twenty- 
five volumes, of Sir Walter Scott’s works. The price of each 
volume is 2s. 6d. net, the complete set 6os. net. Other items of 
interest in their autumn list include a reduction in price from 
Ios. 6d. to 3s. 6d. of “ A Dictionary to the Plays and Novels of 
Bernard Shaw,” and several additions to the “ How and Why ” 
series. 
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English Set Books for the 1933 School Certificate Examinations (Shakespeare) 


V 


By A. M. WarmsLey, M.A., Northampton School. 


N this paper, and the next, the last of the series, an 

attempt will be made to suggest some books of reference 
and critical essays that will help teachers of English in 
preparing School Certificate candidates for the various 
Shakespeare plays set by the main Examining Boards for 
their 1933 examinations. The attempt must of necessity be 
inadequate and incomplete. It is obviously impossible in 
such short compass to do justice to the vast amount of 
critical and appreciative literature on the plays under 
consideration. All that the writer can hope to do is to refer 
briefly to books and criticism that he himself has found 
helpful in preparing candidates for examination. 

During the coming year, the great majority of English 
teachers will be preparing candidates in one or more of the 
nine Shakespeare plays set for the six main examinations. 
The Comedies are well represented by As You Like It 
(Cambridge, and the Northern Universities Joint Board), 
Twelfth Night (Oxford, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board), and The Tempest (London); the English 
Histories by Richard II (Oxford, and the Northern 
Universities Joint Board), and Henry IV, Part I (London) ; 
the Roman Plays by Julius Caesar (Central Welsh Board), 
and Cortolanus (London); and the great Tragedies by 
Hamlet (London), and Macbeth (Cambridge and Oxford). 

Suitable editions for school use are available, from the 
cheap plain text editions to the various annotated editions 
at all prices from tenpence upwards. There is no need 
here either to give a list of editions of Shakespeare for 
school use or to attempt to make recommendations of 
particular editions. There are, however, two editions of 
outstanding value to all teachers: The New Shakespeare, 
edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and J. Dover Wilson 
for the Cambridge University Press (6s.), and The Arden 
Shakespeare by various editors under the general editor- 
ship of W. J. Craig, 1899-1906 and R. H. Case since 1909 
(Methuen, 6s.). No school library should be without these 
two editions. Only the Comedies are as yet available in 
The New Shakespeare; the Histories and Tragedies are in 
preparation. The notes are brief but very valuable, and 
each volume includes a very interesting stage history of 
the play by Harold Child. The Arden Shakespeare is 
now complete, and many of the volumes have recently 
appeared in new editions, with additional notes incor- 
porating the latest critical research. In both editions the 
Introduction is a feature of great interest and value. 

Among the many useful books of a general nature to 
which reference will be made subsequently in considering 
the individual plays are the following : 

Coleridge : Lectures on Shakespeare (Dent’s Everyman, 2s., 
or Bohn’s Popular Library, Bell, 2s.). 
Hazlitt: Characters of Shakespeare's Plays 
Classics, 2s., or Dent’s Everyman, 2s.). 
Masefield : Shakespeare (Home University Library, 2s. 6d.). 
Morton Luce : Handbook to Shakespeare's Works (Bell, 6s.). 
G. H. Crump: A Guide to the Study of Shakespeare's Plays 

(Harrap, 2s.). 

Walter Raleigh: Shakespeare (Macmillan’s English Men of 
Letters Series, 3s. 6d.). 

A. C. Bradley: Shakespearean Tragedy 
12s. 6d.). 

Edward Dowden: Shakespeare: a Critical Study of His 
Mind and Art (Routledge, 7s. 6d.). 

C. T. Onions: A Shakespeare Glossary (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.). 

E. K. Chambers: Shakespeare: A Survey (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 7s. 6d.) is a collection of Essays on the 
individual plays which originally appeared between 
1904-08 as introductions to the plays for ordinary 
readers. 


(World’s 


(Macmillan, 


Stopford A. Brooke: On Ten Plays of Shakespeare, and 
Ten More Plays of Shakespeare (each 7s. 6d., Constable). 

A. C. Bradley: A Miscellany (Macmillan, 6s.). 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch: Shakespeare's Workmanship 
(Fisher Unwin, gs.) 

G. F. Bradby: Short Studies in Shakespeare (Murray, 6s.). 

J. B. Priestley: The English Comic Characters (Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d.). 

R. G. Moulton: Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (Clarendon 
Press, 8s. 6d.). 

Lytton Strachey : Books and Characters (Chatto & Windus, 
3s. 6d.). 

M. W. MacCallum: Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and Their 
Background (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). 

Allardyce Nicoll: Studies in Shakespeare (Hogarth Press, 
3s. 6d.). 

J. D. Wilson: Six Tragedies of Shakespeare (Longman’s 
W.E.A. Outlines, Is.). 

Shakespeare’s England, in two volumes (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 42s.) is a very useful reference book for the 
school library. Its forty-three sections (by various authors) 
give an account of the life and social conditions of 
Shakespeare’s time. There is a full index which will enable 
the keen student to trace the topical references and 
allusions in any particular play. 

The Essential Shakespeare, by J. Dover Wilson (just 
published by the Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.) is 
a very readable and stimulating mixture of criticism and 
conjecture which the author describes as “a biographical 
adventure.” He begins in iconoclastic mood, with a spirited 
attack on the homage paid to the Stratford bust (which 
inspired Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare) as a real picture 
of the poet. Then follows a protest against the com- 
parative neglect of the early work of Shakespeare, against 
the tendency to concentrate on the great tragic period, and 
on the serene period of The Tempest and the last plays— 
1.€. against the general trend of Shakespearean criticism 
since Coleridge and Carlyle. “Thus we have come to 
look at Shakespeare through the wrong end of the bio- 
graphical telescope, to think of him as pre-eminently a 
tragic poet . . . as a man, in short, of brooding temper, 
of lofty thought, of grave demeanour, and, after passing 
through the cleansing fires, of cheerful serenity of mind.” 
But the author’s main aim is to pour scorn on what is to 
him another false image—the impersonal Shakespeare, who 
keeps himself out of his writings, not excepting the sonnets. 
He argues that Elizabethan drama was a social institution 
and as topical as a modern newspaper, and to support his 
view that Shakespeare was no exception, he discusses 
references in many of the plays, in Hamlet, As You Ltke It, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, The Tempest, and in par- 
ticular, Henry V. 

We are slow to understand how history repeats itself. 
Comparisons between the recent great War and the 
Napoleonic struggle, between the long and painful re- 
actions that have followed both of these great social 
upheavals, have been freely made of late. Dr. J. D. Wilson 
takes us a step farther in reading the lesson of History, and 
suggests that Shakespeare’s so called “ Tragic Mood ” sprang 
from circumstances very like ours. Those who remember 
the elation of the early days of the great war, the war to 
end war, and the reaction that followed, especially after 
the Peace of Versailles, will be able to understand Shake- 
speare’s tragic mood. ‘‘ The Elizabethan catastrophe 
described the same curve within a narrower ambit : national 
elation after the defeat of the Armada (best expressed in 
Henry V), and the crash of Essex, and the squalid peace 
of James.” 

Dr. Wilson also makes a suggestive comparison between 
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the conversion of Shakespeare and that of Wordsworth. 
“ Wordsworth recovered by falling in love a second time 
with the Lake country, Shakespeare by falling in love a 
second time with Stratford. . . . Wordsworth explains 
the last plays of Shakespeare.”’ 

Another valuable contribution to recent Shakespeare 
literature is Dr. J. S. Smart’s Shakespeare, Truth and 
Tradition (published in 1928 by Edward Arnold, 7s. 6d.). 
Like the previous book, this too was inspired by the so- 
called Grafton Portrait of Shakespeare—the portrait of a 
young man, bearing the inscription Æ SVÆ 24, 1588. 
In the chapter on Stratford-on-Avon, Dr. Smart fiercely 
attacks those of the old critics who assumed that Shake- 
speare spent his youth in the company of ignorant and 
uneducated rustics. But perhaps the most valuable chapter 
is that on Shakespeare’s scholarship, in discussing which 
Dr. Smart suggests that the evidence is by no means 
conclusive that Shakespeare never attended the university : 
there is a possibility that he was at one time enrolled as a 
student in one of the colleges at Oxford. 


As You LIKE IT 


In the introduction to the Arden Shakespeare the story 
of Lodge’s Rosalynde is summarized, with long extracts, 
and the use that Lodge made of The Tale of Gamelyn is 
clearly shown. Shakespeare’s indebtedness is obvious: 
his additions to, and improvements on, his sources are 
equally obvious. As Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch says in the 
lecture on As You Like It in his Shakespeare’s Workman- 
ship, the plot of As You Like It is no great matter as soon 
as we get to the Forest of Arden. ‘‘ The comedy is less a 
comedy of dramatic event than a playful fantastic criticism 
of life,” and the critics are Jaques and Touchstone (both of 
them Shakespeare’s own addition to the story). 

Two outstanding features of this play are the atmosphere, 
and the characterization. 

The atmosphere is that of the romantic Forest of Arden, 
of that unreal pastoral life that Shakespeare’s contem- 
porary writers loved. It was a world of make believe, of 
unrealities that tempted criticism. Hence Shakespeare 
invented Jaques and Touchstone, and William and Audrey 
(the unromantic rustics), and in Touchstone’s wooing of 
Audrey we have a delightful parody of the romantic love 
making of Orlando and Rosalind. 

In characterization we have a world of contrasts (as 
Morton Luce points out, so characteristic of the early 
period plays). Hazlitt’s comments on the characters 
should be read. G. F. Bradby, in his Short Studies in 
Shakespeare, has a good study on “‘ Jaques.” J. B. Priestley, 
in The English Comic Characters, has an essay on Touch- 
stone, whose outlook on life is contrasted with that of 
Jaques. See also Stopford Brooke On Ten Plays of Shake- 
speare ; Dowden; E. K. Chambers; and R. G. Moulton, 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 

Twelfth Night is justly praised by all the critics. It is 
“one of the most delightful of Shakespeare’s comedies ”’ 
(Hazlitt); ‘‘the comedy of comedies’’ (Morton Luce) ; 
“the play is brimming over with the delight of youth, 
with mirth of every kind’’ (Stopford Brooke). It has 
often been called Shakespeare’s farewell to mirth. It is 
Twelfth Night also (as J. D. Wilson reminds us) which 
provides youth with its eternal retort to the cooling blood 
of age: ‘‘ Dost think, because thou art virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale ? ” 

“The great and secret charm of Twelfth Night is the 
character of Viola’’ (Hazlitt). Others find it in the wit 
and pathos of Feste, the most wonderful and attractive of 
Shakespeare’s fools; or in the abundant music of the 
play. ‘‘ To think of Twelfth Night is to think of music. 
It opens with instrumental music and ends with a song.”’ 
(A. C. Bradley, in his delightful paper on ‘‘ Feste the 
Jester,” published in A Miscellany and recently reprinted 
in Critical Essays of To-day selected by Edward Parker, 


Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). J. B. Priestley, in The English Comic 
Characters, has a good deal to say about Sir Toby and Sir 
Andrew in an essay on “‘ The Illyrians.” E. K. Chambers 
has a good introductory essay to Twelfth Night. Charles 
Lamb’s comments on the acting of Malvolio’s part are 
found in his essay ‘‘ On Some of the Old Actors.” Stopford 
Brooke in Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, and Morton 
Luce both in his Handbook and in the Arden Shakespeare 
volume edited by him, are also helpful. 


THE TEMPEST 

The Tempest, though one of the shortest of Shakespeare's 
plays, raises a great number of interesting questions. 
Perhaps the best introduction to these problems will be 
found in Dowden’s critical comments on this play, though 
some of Dowden’s views have been fiercely attacked by 
modern critics, e.g. by Lytton Strachey in his essay on 
“ Shakespeare’s Final Period ” (in Books and Characters). 

Most of the critics have something to say on questions 
such as these: How far can we identify Prospero with 
Shakespeare himself ? How far can The Tempest be con- 
sidered as allegory ? The Tempest as a criticism of life ; 
as Shakespeare’s farewell to the theatre. On The Tempest 
as an experiment in play construction. On Shakespeare's 
creation of Caliban. Caliban, we are told, has been over- 
philosophized by the critics; but it is significant that 
when Sir H. B. Tree revived The Tempest in 1904, he himself 
took the part of Caliban rather than that of Prospero. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in Shakespeare’s Workmanship, 
has three lectures on The Tempest. Morton Luce (Handbook) 
discusses, among other things, The Tempest as a criticism of 
life, and as an autobiography. The topical allusions are 
well commented on in the New Shakespeare edition 
(Cambridge University Press). Coleridge, Hazlitt, Stopford 
Brooke, E. K. Chambers, and J. D. Wilson should also be 
read on this play. 


. In the previous article (September) on the examination 
of the Central Welsh Board, reference was made to the 
edition of Conrad’s Typhoon in Heinemann’s 3s. 6d. Library. 
We omitted to mention that the same publishers have an 
edition at 2s. which is the one usually sold to schools. 


CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR SCHOOL BROADCASTING.—The Central 
Council for School Broadcasting has now prepared a list of 
apparatus which has been approved as suitable for class-room 
use by a special Approval Committee of the Council. The 
B.B.C. as an impartial body is not represented on this Com- 
mittee, which is composed of technical experts and teachers 
accustomed to the use of broadcasting in schools. The Council's 
List, Section I—All-mains sets and loudspeakers—is now 
available to schools and education authorities on demand. 

* * * 


SUNDAY COURSE OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—A further 
course of Practical Stage Production and the Art of Acting is 
announced for Sunday afternoons and evenings during the 
Autumn term at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, N.W. 3, 
starting at 3 o'clock, on Sunday afternoon, October 9, and con- 
tinuing throughout the afternoon and evening sessions on the 
following Sundays: October 23, November 6, November 20, 
November 27, December 4. The course is intended for all those 
studying dramatic art and literature, for those on whom the 
production of plays in community groups, universities, schools 
and institutes depends, for teachers of elocution, and for those 
desirous of entering upon a stage career, and to whom the 
experience of playing in a professional theatre is therefore 
specially valuable. The subjects taught in the course will be 
demonstrated by the staff of the Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
augmented by professional London producers, and will include: 
stage technique, production, diction, lyric speaking, scene and 
property making, costume design and make-up, ballad drama- 
tization and mime. To meet economy cuts, the inclusive fee 
for the course has been reduced to two guineas, instead of the 
usual sum of three guineas. Application for membership should 
be made to the Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
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The Relation of Technical to Secondary Education 


N the discussion of this subject at the York meeting of 
the British Association, Sir Percy Watkins dealt with 
“The Secondary School: Its Contribution to Technical 
Education,” and sketched first the history of secondary 
and technical education in Wales. The Welsh Intermediate 
Act of 1889 brought secondary education under county 
governing bodies thirteen years before the English Act of 
1902. Almost concurrently the Technical Instruction Act 
was passed. In Wales then the intention of the founders 
of secondary education seems to have been to incorporate 
technical in secondary education. The wedding of tech- 
nical and secondary education, however, did not take 
place because Wales committed herself to the principle of 
large numbers of small secondary schools rather than a 
small number of large secondary schools. 

Sir Percy thought that the two types of education could 
still be undertaken in secondary schools. In support of his 
view he submitted four considerations: The first was that 
secondary education has been unduly influenced by the 
fact that while the majority of schools are local, their aims 
and curricula are non-local. A local school exists to serve 
a locality where there are many different types of need and 
aptitude. At present pupils take the curriculum from 
necessity not from choice. In large towns each school 
could have a special curriculum: in small towns one school 
could be organized to meet the differing needs of the pupils. 

His second consideration was that secondary schools 
have been too prone to “ education-for-the-sake-of-the 
school.” The individual child has been neglected for 
examination results, increased numbers and general success 
of the school as a whole. There has been another fallacy— 
“ Education-for-the-sake-of-the-professions.’”’ The prime 
function of education at any stage is not to prepare for 
university, profession, or anything else: it is to give the 
training and culture appropriate to aptitudes and needs 
in their several stages of development. 

Sir Percy’s third and fourth considerations—that the 
school was only the means towards the development of 
the child’s capacity which is education’s true end, and that 
a career or university course is only something subsequent 
which may be left out of consideration during the period of 
secondary education—led to his suggestion that no 
“system ” of practical or artistic or technical education 
must be sought. All kinds of education could be given 
in the secondary school to carefully selected groups of 
pupils. The work of devising the appropriate courses is 
the task of the teaching profession. 

Mr. J. Paley Yorke spoke on “ The Present Position and 
Future Possibilities,” and commenced by asking whether 
the discussion was to discover space relationship or blood 
relationship, whether closer relationship or wider inde- 
pendence was to be sought, and whether his audience had 
any real knowledge of the aims, objects, methods, and 
organization of technical education ? In emphasizing that 
lack of knowledge he indicated certain common errors 
which were continually made: that, in addition to im- 
plying acute specialization, technical education meant little 
more than preparation for a trade (he noted further that 
the word “ specialization ’’ was seldom defined): that the 
work of the junior technical school in particular was that 
of narrow preparation for a trade: and that such a school 
directed its attention usually to the ‘‘ engineering trade.” 

Those errors needed correction, and none more than the 
loose use of terms like the ‘‘ engineering trade,” since there 
is no such trade! There is an industry within which are 
many trades including fitting, turning, tool-making, 
smithing, and the like, and there are also electrical engineer- 
ing with its many branches, civil engineering and marine 
engineering. The junior technical school, then, does not 
teach a boy to be an engineer: it educates him so that he 
will have a better chance of becoming a good engineer. 


Mr. Yorke then described the existing machinery of tech- 
nical education. 

At present, Mr. Yorke declared, there is little or no 
conscious relationship between technical and secondary 
education. So far as the secondary branch was concerned 
it had tended to preserve an attitude of aloofness. While 
it is true that the senior technical institutions received 
ex-secondary pupils, few such pupils come to the junior 
technical school. In any properly organized educational 
scheme there must be provision for the transfer to appro- 
priate junior technical schools of suitable pupils of secondary 
schools at the age of 13 plus. Such pupils might not be 
able to sit for ‘‘ General Schools,” or for London Matricu- 
lation, as these examinations are at present organized, but 
while he was prepared to admit the usefulness of some 
kind of Matriculation for pupils who desired to take a 
degree (but a considerably modified Matriculation with a 
wider list of options) he directed attention to the happy 
freedom from any rigid external examinations enjoyed 
by technical institutions. 

Mr. P. Abbott commenced his paper by referring to the 
views expressed in the Hadow Committee’s Report: 
Education up to the age of 11 plus is “ primary ” ; after 
that age its general name is “‘ secondary.” It is clear from 
the committee’s words on the modern or senior schools 
that the curricula should constitute a preparation for any 
technical instruction which might follow. Since secondary 
education precedes technical education the former must 
constitute a foundation for the latter. The problem, in 
view of the complexity of technical education, is to what 
extent we can provide a common foundation. This is 
practically the only direction in which the two forms of 
education can be effectively related. The same kind of 
education cannot be imposed on all alike. General educa- 
tion must therefore be varied in form. There should not 
be one kind of general education, but many. They will, 
however, have certain common characteristics, e.g. a 
liberal education in English. 

Many so-called failures of our schools are due to our 
own failure to provide the type of education suitable to a 
particular type of mind. There would, of course, be obvious 
difficulties in providing courses for individuals, but in 
practice it has been found possible to divide boys into 
groups possessing common characteristics, e.g. classics, 
modern languages, science and mathematics, biology and 
natural history, technical (engineering, &c.), agriculture. 
The age at which such courses should be commenced is 
generally 13 plus. Taking 11 plus as the normal age of 
entry into a secondary school, the two years between II 
and 13 would be used for observing the pupil’s trend of 
abilities, his weak and strong points. At 13, after consul- 
tation with parents, masters and the boy himself, he 
should be placed in the course to which he is suited. In 
practice such a scheme has shown few mistakes in assign- 
ment to courses, and then broad, general lines have 
obviated the danger of too early specialization. Further, 
the scheme indicates clear possibilities of linking up with 
the technical college since assistance may be obtained 
therefrom by arrangements for use of specialist teachers 
and for use of laboratories, workshops, and equipment. 

Mr. J. H. Hallam summarized the papers which had 
been given. He supported the plea that the secondary 
school should provide suitable courses of instruction to 
meet the diverse needs of the pupils. He stressed two 
important considerations. The first was that while the 
numbers of secondary school pupils have increased five- 
fold since the Act of 1902, the increase has been unaccom- 
panied by broadening of the courses of instruction. The 
aim is that of the old grammar schools—to pass an examina- 
tion: the present secondary school thinks of university 
and training college, not of the technical college. His 
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second consideration involved a query as to how far the 
secondary schools are successful in their examination aim. 
In his own area, where there are some fifty secondary 
schools, only 50 per cent of pupils staying until 16 get 
the School Certificate ; about 40 per cent are never entered 
for the examination ; the remaining Io per cent enter but 
fail. What is to be done with the 50 per cent who are 
bad bargains from the present secondary school point of 
view ? Among them are those who ought to go to technical 
education, and who would do so under a different régime 
instead of scrambling for clerical posts. 

Mr. Hallam thought there were three possible lines of 
action: To exclude them from the secondary school as 
“ unlikely to profit ’’; to transfer them to another school 
with a more practical type of curriculum; to give them a 
more practical type of curriculum in the secondary school 
itself. The first he rejected immediately. The second he 
thought was difficult (transfer to junior technical schools is 
difficult because there are but few, and they are concen- 
trated in large towns). He would meet the position there- 
fore by a whole-hearted acceptance of the possibilities of 


the secondary school. It should have a course which should 
be alternative to the academic course, and the embargo of 
the Board of Education on examinations other than the 
School Certificate should be removed, unless the latter 
can be divorced from Matriculation. The range of subjects 
should be extended and insistence on a foreign language 
abandoned. In providing this alternative course the 
secondary school staff should include a master with a 
science degree in engineering, who should also have had 
trade experience. There should be metal work equipment 
beyond what is normally provided. 

Such courses would make for satisfactory co-ordination 
between secondary and technical schools, and would avoid 
present duplication of work. The pupils of the secondary 
school could then enter the second year of the technical 
college course, and the work of the secondary school should 
be recognized as part of the work for national certificates. 
Incidentally the scheme would yield a supply of well 
educated teachers of handicraft for the new senior schools. 
Where the scheme is impossible because secondary schools 
are too small, such schools could well be amalgamated. 


Topics and Events 


HEALTH OF LONDON CHILDREN.—The annual report of the: 


School Medical Officer for 1931 (Sir F. Menzies, K.B.E.), indi- 
cates that improved conditions still prevail; although some 
44 per cent of children inspected are referred for some form of 
treatment, in nearly two-thirds of these the only care required 
being for the teeth. It is pointed out that during school life the 
progress is towards healthier conditions, the leavers being the 
best of the groups from the health standpoint. Arrangements for 
treatment are now fully organized and except in a proportion of 
the dental cases it is willingly accepted by parents. There has 
been a change in the incidence of diseases and defects during the 
past twenty-five years which is of some educational importance. 
A table drawn up by Dr. McVail shows that the number of blind 
children has materially diminished, so much so that several 
schools for the blind have been closed, and that the proportion 
of cases of blindness due to inherited disease has been nearly 
halved. Tuberculosis of the bones, joints, and glands which was 
at one time the greatest cause of prolonged absence from school 
and often of total lack of education, has been reduced and now 
it is found possible to secure treatment in hospital schools at an 
early period, many going there in the pre-school years or from 
the infant school. After some years of residential treatment the 
sufferers are able to return to enjoy the benefits of senior school 
education and trade training. With the diminution of tuber- 
culosis, however, rheumatic affections have assumed a greater 
predominance and are now responsible for some 34 per cent of 
out-of-school cases. Elaborate schemes for the detection and 
treatment of these conditions at an early date have been put into 
force and it may be confidently hoped that in a few years this 
group of illness will decline as has their predecessor. Research 
shows that rheumatism is a disease neither of the poorest nor the 
best-to-do children, but rather of the intermediate class whose 
parents have begun to take some care over them, but are not 
able to provide fully for their comfort. The poor child, imper- 
fectly clothed and fed as he is, and with a cold home, suffers less 
than those who are rather over-clothed, and who are kept in to 
avoid playing in the streets, and it is particularly in this class 
that the homes are overheated and badly ventilated. Rheu- 
matism is not only responsible for much actual absence but it 
makes the sufferer unable to do his best and keep up with the 
class. This is often particularly noticeable in the secondary 
school child in whom the necessary extra work seems to pre- 
dispose to attacks of chorea. Evidence seems to suggest that a 
change to residential school with regulated hours and twenty- 
four hour control is the quickest method of securing a good 
recovery. 
s s s 

PROFESSIONAL CLassEs AID CounciL.—In spite of the difficult 
times, this excellent institution maintains its activities. Accord- 
ing to the Annual Report for the year ending April 30, 1932, the 
number of applications for assistance reached 1,225, an increase 
of 130 on the figures for the previous year. Financial aid and 
help in kind were given to 299 families, 460 were referred else- 
where for assistance, 323 did not come within the Council's 


field of work; only fourteen were definitely refused as unsatis- 
factory. Fourteen special annual grants were given from a fund 
endowed by an anonymous donor who continues to give an annual 
subscription of £500. An outstanding donation of 1931-32 was 
£500 from the Pilgrim Trust. During the year, assistance with 
school fees was given for forty-four boys and thirty-seven girls, 
seventeen of whom also received holiday and maintenance grants ; 
twenty-three women and eleven men were given grants for 
training purposes. The Council’s receipts during the year were 
surprisingly well maintained, the total reaching {7,164 in dona- 
tions and {£1,226 in subscriptions ; doubtless the Council’s task 
would be much lightened if the order of those figures could be 
reversed. A substantial part of the Council’s work is advisory 
in nature, and to this end some sixty professional associations are 
represented on it. For those who have no claim on any such 
body, the Council performs a valuable service, giving assistance 
in money and kind. The interest of the Annual Report is in- 
creased by the inclusion of papers on early years of the Council's 
work, by Miss Geikie Cobb, and on the work of the Education 
and Training Committee, by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, O.B.E. 
ka & 2 


VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL Stupy.—The thirtieth term 
was held at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, from July 31 to August 13, 
and was attended by about 160 students. The main theme of the 
course was “ Redemption,” and the inaugural address was given 
by the Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter at the University Church, 
on Sunday, July 31. There were four courses of lectures. 
Prof. Oesterley’s subject was the History of Israel from the Exodus 
to the Death of Saul, and his lectures threw new light on many of 
the historical problems in the period. Canon L. Hodgson deak 
with the New Testament Doctrine of Sin and Salvation and 
considered his subject from the point of view of present-day 
difficulties and challenges. Prof. E. Bicknell in a course on the 
Ist Corinthians spoke of St. Paul’s teaching on the Church as 
the New Israel, on the Sacraments, on the ministry, and on the 
last things. The Rev. Duncan Armytage gave a course on 
“The Teaching office of the Church in the Early Centuries.” 
He traced the development in early days of the Church’s teaching 
on the sacraments, penitential discipline, fasting, and the ascetic 
ideal. Single lectures were also given by the Rev. J. W. C. Ward 
on ‘‘ Early Christian Accounts of Baptism,” by the Rev. C. H. 
Valentine on “The Authority of Christian Experience,” by 
Prof. Souter on “‘ Latin Versions of the Scriptures,” by the 
Rev. H. J. Carpenter on “St. Augustine,” and by the 
Rev. Dr. James on “ The Mystery Religions.” An important 
feature of the term was an invaluable library drawn chiefly from 
the permanent V.T.B.S. Library at the Church House, West- 
minster, which is available for all students of theology. For 
information about future courses, application should be made 
to the Hon. Sec., Miss Lawder, 25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 

+ g 2 


DIPLOMA CouRSES IN Music FOR TEACHERS.—The Trinity 
College of Music, London, W. 1, announces the formation of 
(Continued on page 702) 
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MACMILLAN 


FORTY YEARS OF UPPINGHAM 


Memories and Sketches 
By J. P. GRAHAM. With a Foreword by GEORGE FALK. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 


Arranged to meet all the requirements of the New 
Hadow Report, and including up-to-date Picture Teaching. 
Edited by E. J. S. LAY 
An Encyclopaedia containing complete Lessons for the entire Four Years’ Course of the Primary School. In Six 
Volumes. 3,675 Pages with over 2,000 Illustrations in the Text, and a Portfolio containing 180 Classroom Pictures 
(28 in full colour). Price £6. (Sold only in sets.) Arrangements can be made for the purchase of this set on 
Instalment Terms. Apply for full Illustrated Prospectus. 


SELECTED ENGLISH STORIES 


Edited, with Notes and Exercises, by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. In 2 Vols. 1s.9d.each. [English Literature Series. 
Vol. I.—Steele—Addison—Defoe—Goldsmith—Scott—Lever—Hawthorne—Poe—Gaskell—Thackeray—Dickens. 
Vol. II.—Trollope—Morris—Wilkie Collins—Bret Harte—Stevenson—Hardy—Wells. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF TO-DAY 


Selected by EDWARD PARKER, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


“ This collection of critical essays is a most interesting and informative one, and enables the reader to appreciate the methods and scope of 
modern criticism. The book will be found to be of particular value to students of literature." —School Government Chronicle. 


CHAPTERS FROM CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS 


Edited by J. COMPTON, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. 2s. 6d. (Writers of To-day and Yesterday. 
The chapters included in this volume are taken from the works of Thomas Hardy, Maurice Hewlett, James Stephens, 
H. G. Wells, Winston Churchill, Arnold Bennett, John Masefield, Joseph Conrad, John Galsworthy, and Hugh Walpole. 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 


By W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., formerly Headmaster, Perse School, Cambridge; author of “ Stories of the Old 
Greeks.” 3s. 
“ The author has told vividly and thoroughly the immortal story of Ulysses and has made a school reader which should thrill every child into 


—""" A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to 1932 
By I. TENEN, M.A., Sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar 


School. : 
With many Illustrations, Maps, and Genealogical Trees. In Six Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 
Part I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485. Pp. xii + 200. Part IV. A.D. 1603-1783. Pp. xii + 228. 
» II. A.D. 1422-1603. Pp. x + 116. » V. A.D. 1688-1815. Pp. xii + 168. 
» HI. A.D. 1485-1688. Pp. xii + 194. » VI. A.D. 1783-1932. Pp. xii + 216. 


WORLD HISTORY 


By C. J. H. HAYES, Professor of History in Columbia University, P. T. MOON, Professor of International Relations 
in Columbia University, and Prof. J. H. WAYLAND. Fully Illustrated. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE 


By ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. 3s. 6d. net. 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE 


Part II combines the functions of Reader, Composition Book, and Grammar. By JACK RIVERS, M.A., Assistant 
Modern Language Master of the Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 
This book completes the course begun in Mr. Rivers’s volume entitled ‘‘ A New German Course for Beginners.” 


A German Story Reader to accompany “A New German Course, Part II.” 


ELF FUSSBALLJUNGENS 


Eine Kameradschaft in Sport und Abenteuer. 
By KURT BERKNER. Edited by JACK RIVERS, M.A. Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. 2s. 


LABORATORY METHODS OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By L. GATTERMANN. Completely revised by HEINRICH WIELAND. Translated from the twenty-second 
German Edition by W. McCARTNEY, Ph.D. (Edin.). 17s. net. 
The new edition of this well-known textbook shows greater changes than did the two preceding editions and is 
therefore considerably enlarged. 


a*s Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
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MACMILLAN 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, 


Leeds, Sheffieid, and Birmingham, 1933 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Jane Austen. NORTHANGER ABBEY. Illustrated 
by HuGu Tuomson. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged by 
C. H. RuSSELt. Is. 6d. 

— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 


A Second Book of Modern Poetry.—Selected and 
Arranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 4d. 


Shakespeare. RICHARD II. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. 

— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. 
Notes. ıs. 6d. net. 


Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited 
by Prof. E. E. Morris, M.A. Cantos III and IV. 
2s. 


With 


ENGLISH—contd. 
Byron.—CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. Cantos 
III and IV. Edited by J. H. Fow er, M.A. 
Is. 6d.; limp, 1s. 3d. 
——  CHILDE HAROLD. Edited by A. J. GEORGE. 


Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 
Tennyson.—THE LADY OF SHALOTT; THE 
LOTOS EATERS; OENONE; ULYSSES: 


LANCELOT AND ELAINE; and THE PASS- 
ING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe and W. T. WEBB. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. 
— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. 

W. W. Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
Homer.—ILIAD. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
Virgil.—GEORGICS. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare.—MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 


2s. [Sentor. 
MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. (Senior. 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Senior and Junior. 


Tennyson.—_IDYLLS OF THE KING. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By J. H. Fow er, M.A. 
38. 6d. [Sentor. 
— THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT: GERAINT 
AND ENID. With Notes. By G. C. Macauray, 
M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
—— LANCELOT AND ELAINE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 2s. [Sentor. 


Scott. —KENILWORTH. With Introduction and 


Notes. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
KENILWORTH. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. [Sentor. 


—— KENILWORTH. Edited by J. H. CASTLEMAN. 

Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 

—— MARMION AND THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. 

[Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 

—— MARMION. By M. Macmittan, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. 

(Junior, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 


— MARMION. By G. B. Arron. Pocket Classics. 


2s. 6d. [Juntor, Preliminary, and Lower Forms. 
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Blackmore.—-LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BarBour. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. LJuntor. 
Dickens.—-THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Abridged 
by D. M. STUART. Is. 6d. [Juntor. 
Stevenson.—_ TREASURE ISLAND. Edited by H. A. 
Vance. Pocket Classics. 23. 6d. ([Preliminary. 
Dickens.—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by C. F. 
KNOX. Is. 4d. [Preliminary. 
—A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Edited by J. M. Sawin 
and I. M. THomas. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. 
(Preliminary. 
CarrollL—ALICE IN WONDERLAND and ALICE 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. 2s. net; 
separately, 9d. each. [Lower Forms. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Cicero.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 
Witkins, Litt.D. 3s. [Sentor. 
Virgi.—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By S.G. OwEN,M.A. 2s. [Senior and Junior. 
Caosar.—GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
—— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Eutropius.—BOOKS I and II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By W. WELcH, M.A., and C. G. 
DUFFIELD, M.A. 2s. (Preliminary. 
Plato.—_EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
‘Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 2s. [Senior. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
(Junior. 
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ENGLISH 


Shakespeare—-MACBETH. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 


[School. 

—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. (School. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [School. 


— RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[School and Junior. 
—— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [School and Junior. 
— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By K. 
DEIGHTON. Withan Appendix. 2s. (Junior. 
—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Junior. 
—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited 
by P. T. CRESWELL. Is. 3d. (Junior. 


Chaucer.—-THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLarRpD, C.B., 
M.A. Is. od. (School. 

—- THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN'S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 


Bunyan.—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part I. 
In Modern English. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Morrison, M.A., D.D. 2s. 


[School. 
—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged and 
Edited by C. F. Knox. Is. 6d. (School. 


—— THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 
J. H. Morratt. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. [School. 
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ENGLIS H—contd. 
Blackmore.—LORNA DOONE. Edited by A. L. 
BARBOUR. Pocket Classics. 2s. 6d. (Junior. 

LATIN AND GREEK 
Virgil—AENEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 


lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— AENEID. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [ School. 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Juntor. 

— GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
M.A. 2s. (School. 


Livy.—BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Capres, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 


M.A. 2s. [School. 
—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CAPES, M.A. 58. (School. 


Catullus.—SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. 
SıMmPsSoN, B.A. 4s. The Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 28. 


[School. 

—— ANABASIS. BooksI-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GOODWIN and J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School. 
Thucydides.—BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School. 
Euripides—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. [School. 
— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 3s. 
(School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1933 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1933 


ENGLISH 


An Anthology of Poems from Spenser to Arnold. With 
Introductions and Notes by WILLIAM WITTs. 
About 7s. 6d. [School. 
(Contains all the poems set for the general paper 
in English: Spenser — Milton — Pope — Gray— 
Wordsworth — Coleridge — Shelley — Keats— 
Byron—Tennyson—Browning—aArnold). 

Shakespeare.—AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

[Junior and School, 

—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Junior and School. 

—— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DzicHton. With an Appendix. 2s. [School. 

—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 


Is. 6d. net. [School. 
Scott—WOODSTOCK. With Introduction and Notes. 
38. 6d. (Junior. 


Milton.—_SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited by H. M. 
PercivaL, M.A., and ENGLISH SONNETS, 
edited by W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. In one volume. 
38. [School. 

Goldsmith—-THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
D.Litt. 3s. (Junior. 

— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
H.W. Boynton. Pocket Classics. 28. 6d. [Junior. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


ENGLISH-—conid. 
Goldsmith. — THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Is. 6d. LJuntor. 


LATIN AND GREEK 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. (Junior. 
—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Corsecx, M.A. 2s. [Junior. 
Virgil—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. ByS.G.OweEn, M.A. 28. [Junior and School. 
Cicero.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. 


WILkins, Litt.D. 3s. [School. 
Livy.—BOOKS II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. [School, 
Horace.—ODES III. With Notes and Vocabulary: 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School. 
— ODES III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[School. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
[Juntor. 

Plato. —EUTHYPHRO and MENEXENUS. With 
Notes. By C. E. Gravgs, M.A. 2s. (School. 
—— CRITO and PHAEDO. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 33. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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special Music Diploma Courses for council school teachers. These 
consist of a one-year course of special training in music inaugurated 
for teachers in elementary, central, and secondary schools who 
are not taking an advanced course in a training college, and also 
a two years’ Teachers’ Diploma Course in music recognized for 
registration by the Royal Society of Teachers. Early application 
for full information should be made to the Secretary, Trinity 
College of Music, Manchester Square, London, W. 1. 


+ + + 


ANGLO-SWEDISH FRIENDSHIP.—Under the patronage of the 
British Minister in Stockholm, and the Swedish Minister in 
London, a committee has been set up to organize an exchange of 
visits between British and Swedish school children. Discussions 
have already taken place between the Association of Secondary 
School Teachers in Sweden and the School Journey’s Association 
in this country, and it is hoped that next summer it will be 
possible to arrange for a number of British boys and girls to spend 
a month with families in Sweden, and for Swedish boys and girls 
to spend a month with families in this country. For the past five 
or six years a scheme of the sort has been in operation between 
Sweden and Germany, and some four or five hundred boys and 


girls between the ages of 12 and 18 take advantage of it every 
year. The object of the present negotiations is to establish a 
scheme on a corresponding scale in this country. The Committee 
has also been in touch with the chief British public schools, with 
a view to the organization of visits of groups of public schoolboys 
to Sweden, and it is hoped to include representatives from all the 
most important public schools in the country in at least one 
party next year. Under the auspices of the Scottish School 
Journey Association, two cruises for Scottish schoolboys are 
being organized this summer to the Northern capitals. The 
Association has chartered the military transport Neuralia, and 
it is to be at their disposal for a month. Its first trip starts from 
Leith on July 23, and its second from Immingham on August 3. 
It is expected that some thirteen hundred boys and their masters 
will take advantage of the cruises. 
& 4 + 

Still more additions to Everyman’s Library are announced in 
the Autumn List issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD.: 
among them is ‘“ The Reader’s Guide to Everyman’s Library,” 
by R. Farquharson Sharp. This volume, constituting a cata- 
logue, index, and guide to the series, should be particularly 
valuable to the student. 


The ‘Mechanized Assistant’ in University Modern Language Teaching: 


An Experiment 
By Prof. F. C. Roe. M.A., L. és L., University College, Hull 


T French culture acquired during a university course, 

consisting, as it must, very largely of book-learning, 
needs to be accompanied by accurate practical work in the 
spoken language. The necessary conversational practice is 
generally provided by a native French assistant. It may, 
however, be carried out by means of a gramophone and the 
wireless. 

Many university teachers of modern languages still, no 
doubt, look askance at any proposal to supplement the 
orthodox French syllabus by the use of modern inventions 
such as these. Yet mechanical devices may be made to 
render excellent service as auxiliaries, particularly where 
no other provision for conversational practice is forth- 
coming. An extremely interesting lecture-demonstration 
of results obtained by the use of the gramophone and 
dictaphone was given at the annual meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, in January, 1932, by Prof. J. 
e EIS, of the University of Reading, a pioneer in this 
work. 

At Hull an experiment in gramophone work was begun 
by the French Department soon after the opening of the 
University College in 1928, and proved so successful that 
it has since been continued and developed. 

For one hour each week a group of seven or eight first- 
year students, generally under supervision, listened to 
specially selected records. First-year work comprised easy 
dialogues and a few ‘‘ morceaux choisis” from authors 
who were being studied in class. Questions after each 
record tested the students’ understanding of the matter, 
and proved useful in assuring an alert, not a passive, 
attitude towards the work in hand. 

In the second year travel records as well as literary ones 
were used. Many of the students intended to spend part 
of the vacation in France, and showed keen interest in this 
“ practical” work. There is no good reason why any 
university student of modern languages should find him- 
self in the unhappy plight of one whom I met there com- 
plaining that, though he was good at literary prose and 
philology, he had great difficulty in coping with the French 
of everyday life. 

The literary records were chosen as far as possible to 
illustrate the “explication de textes” in the literature 
class. After studying, for example, a ‘‘ Paysage d'Amérique 
sous la lune,” the student listened to a rendering of the 
same passage on the gramophone, and thus could realize 
more vividly the character of Chateaubriand’s prose. By 


way of contrast an extract from Voltaire was then put on. 
In the same way passages from Racine and Corneille, 
listened to immediately after or before a passage from 
Victor Hugo, brought home to the listeners some of the 
differences between classical and romantic verse. 

All first-year students were required to learn by heart, 
from the record, one prose or verse extract each term. For 
this purpose records could be borrowed from the library 
for use at home or at the student hostels. In cases where 
the student’s pronunciation of French was defective, he 
was advised to work at home with one of the special 
phonetic records of French vowels and consonant sounds, 
and his progress tested at the end of term. 

The experiment with wireless was first carried out by 
the French Department in the Spring term of 1931. A 
demonstration given at the Modern Language Association 
meeting in January of that year, seemed to show that, 
while primarily intended for the higher forms in schools, 
the French dialogues of M. Stéphan and Mlle. Viere 
would not be unsuitable for first-year students at the 
university. 

The vocabulary employed is that of everyday speech, 
and help is given by preliminary word-lists. The conver- 
sations, lively and interesting, sometimes gently humorous, 
successfully captured the students’ attention. These fort- 
nightly lessons proved so attractive that this year the 
group meets weekly and listens to the readings from 
French authors as well as to the dialogues. The students 
are provided with the texts for the French passages read, 
but not, of course, with those of the dialogues. 

The results of this experiment with wireless and gramo- 
phone appear to justify its continuance. Among the 
students coming up to the University College were some 
at whose schools too little attention had been paid to 
spoken French. After a year’s work with gramophone and 
wireless all were able to understand French spoken at a 
reasonable speed. In fact, if one is trained to follow a 
conversation mechanically reproduced, the understanding 
of a visible speaker offers very little difficulty. 

The learning by heart of passages proved useful in 
increasing the students’ French vocabulary and helping 
them to attain a fuller appreciation of the musical qualities 
of French verse and French prose. Moreover, it did a great 
deal towards eliminating a number of errors of pronuncia- 
tion. In the case of several students examined before and 
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FOR SCHOOLS 


SUPPLIED WITH 


SPEED and ACCURACY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION offers to the 
Teaching Profession a reliable and economical Service for all essential School 
Supplies. In every Department there are very large and comprehensive Stocks 
available for immediate dispatch. Among the many classes of goods may be mentioned : 


SCHOOL STATIONERY 


Exercise Books, made of superior British 
paper and bound in artistic covers. Better 
value than ever. Books with 40 pages from 
10s. 9d. gross. Loose-Leaf Covers and Paper. 
Drawing Books, Notebooks, Science Books, 
Nature Notebooks, Examination Paper, Pre- 
paration Books, Mark Books, Registers 
—all supplied immediately at keenest com- 
petitive prices. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
The Organization of the E.S.A. Book Service 


is most complete, and all orders receive the 
utmost care and prompt attention. Enormous 
stocks are available for the new term orders. 
Prompt Service. Best Discounts. 


STATIONERY SUNDRIES 


Mathematical Instrument Sets in cloth boxes 
from ıīs. 6d., Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Ink, 
Pastels, Paints, Brushes, India-rubber, Rules, 
Bells, Duplicating Machines, Pencil Sharp- 
eners, Kindergarten and Handwork Materials, 
and every School Requisite. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Distinctive School Furniture to suit every 
possible requirement. Large stocks of 
Pupils? Desks, Examination Desks, Table 
Desks, Cupboards, Chairs, Forms, Stools, 
Easels, Blackboards, Notice Boards, and other 
essential School Furniture. No increase in 
prices while present stocks of wood last. 


SCHOOL UNIFORM 


Now is a good time to order Winter Outfits. 
Girls’ Hats, Gym Dresses, Tunics, Girdles, 
Blouses, Hose, Hat-bands, &c. Boys’ Caps, 
Blazers, Football Shirts, Jerseys, Hose and 
Shorts, Enamelled Badges, &c. Superior 
in style and quality at moderate prices. 


CATALOGUES 


Of all Departments are issued—Stationery, 
Furniture, Textbooks, Library and Prize 
Books, Handwork, Kindergarten, Chemicals, 
Chemical Apparatus, Uniform, and Sports 
—any of which will be forwarded free to 
Principals. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I 


BUY BRITISH FROM THE E.S.A. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIERS SINCE 1870 
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after the experiment there was a marked improvement in 
pronunciation and accent. 

In modern language teaching the present tendency is 
perhaps to lay too little stress on learning by heart passages 
from foreign authors. This practice had, however, proved 
its value long before the day of the gramophone, and many 
teachers of English in French schools make great use of it 
still. Learning from the book is good, but learning from 
the record is even better. When he learns from the text 
itself, the student may easily lapse into faults of pro- 
nunciation, and repetition will drive these errors home, 
perhaps ineradicably. When he learns from the record 
he has the spoken model before him from the very begin- 
ning, and in case of doubt as to whether his pronunciation 
is accurate, he can verify a word again and again. 

The Hull experiment has, I believe, brought home more 
fully to the students the fact that French is “ the living 
speech of a living people.” Moreover, as many of them 
intend to become teachers, they will be able, from actual 
experience acquired during their college course, to judge 
how far the gramophone and wireless may usefully be 
employed in their school work. If they have been impressed 
by the advantages to be gained from these mechanical 
aids—and many of them certainly have—they can, on 
good grounds and not vaguely and tentatively, recommend 
to their future headmasters and headmistresses, the 
acquisition of a gramophone or a wireless set for their 
department, and thus help to raise the general standard 
of spoken French in the schools. 


In Messrs. Methuen’s list will be found the titles of a number 
of interesting books for autumn publication. Among the books 
for boys and girls we notice “ The Christopher Robin Verses,” 
containing in one volume all Mr. A. E. Milne’s verses, with new 
coloured pictures by E. H. Shepard. Several animal books are 
announced, including three additions to ‘‘ Our Friend the Dog ” 
series. 


Varia 


The September issue of Scrutiny contains an interesting 
article by Mr. Alan Keith-Lucas entitled ‘‘‘ Enlightened’ 
Education—a Discussion of the Young Child and Cultural 
Problems.” 


* * x 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish shortly ‘‘ Elements of 
Co-ordinate Geometry,” by Mr. J. M. Child, joint author with 
Mr. S. Barnard of “ Elements of Geometry ” and “ A New 
Geometry for Schools.”’ 

+ . ` 7 

Of special interest in Messrs. Faber & Faber’s list is the 
announcement of the forthcoming publication of Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s memoirs under the title of “ My World as in My 
Time.” The price of the volume will be about 18s. net. 

* kd * 


Sir Frank E. Smith, Secretary of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, will give the Norman 
Lockyer Lecture for 1932, which will take place in the Gold- 
smith’s Hall, Foster Lane, E.C., on November 22 at 4.30 p.m. 

* 


‘Great Travel Stories of All Nations,” edited by Elizabeth 
D’Oyley, is announced by Messrs. Harrap for publication in 
October, also a new volume in the ‘‘ Romance of Knowledge ” 
series entitled ‘‘ The Book of Art,’’ by E. W. Walters, being the 
story of man’s artistic achievement through the ages. 

* + Ga 


Messrs. Dent announce for October “ Letters and the Second 
Diary of Samuel Pepys,” containing many selections from Pepys’s 
correspondence hitherto unpublished, and a number of volumes 
in the Centenary Edition of the Complete Works of William 
Hazlitt. Several additions to ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ” are also 
included in their list. 

x * + 

The illustrated lectures on the work of the London Voluntary 
Hospitals, which are being given under the auspices of King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, will be continued after 

(Continued on page 706) 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &o. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 


s description. (Flori 
id ORIG ne 
means 
E L R fl E NE Floor-Hygiene) 
it saves time, labour, and money, and is easily applied. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, economic, &c ,advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER"’ Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 84., London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, County, City, and Boro’ Education Authorities, &c, 
Established over 3O years. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net 10/6 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 
“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


Latest Day for current Competition is 
OCTOBER 6, 1932 


FOR CONDITIONS SEE PAGE 7il 


Are You Producing a Play this Term ? 


If so send stamped addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre 
Citizen House, Bath. 

Many thousands of Beautiful e Costumes, all periods and 
sizes, copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, s curtains, 
silk and velvet stage-hangings, scenery, and properties loaned at special 
rates to educational organizations. 


Dramatic Library con every classic and modern play. Any 


taining 
number of books selected by expert librarian according to members’ 
requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription 


5s. Free advisory bureau concerning choice of plays and production, 
problems of scenery, acting, and s t. Reh su 

plays coached, lecture-demonstrations on stage technique given by 
professional stage staff. 


Week-end Course of Dramatic Production. Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead. Open Sunday, October 9, at 3 p.m. This meeting 
free to all interested. roughly practical Course ee eee 
on alternate Sunday afternoons and evenings until December. Every 
branch of stage technique taught in actual theatre by professional stage 
staff. Classic and modern plays for community groups, schools, produced. 
Public performances at close of course. Talks by famous dramatists. 
Reduced fees to meet economy cuts, two guineas. 


EVERYTHING FOR BOOK LOVERS AND STUDENTS 
Established 1875 


LAMLEY & CO. 
Booksellers and Stationers 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 


1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 


Near South Kensington Station. Telephone : KENSINGTON 1276 
We specialize in books on the Arts and Sciences and 


keep a large stock of Textbooks for Students’ use 


Bookbinding by Experienced Workmen 
School Stationery Students’ Textbooks 
Mathematical Instruments, Fountain Pens, and Loose-leaf Books 


We undertake any Printing from a Handbill to a Book 
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GEO. M. HAMMER «co.t10. 


NEW ADDRESS: 


CROWN WORKS, 


HERMITAGE ROAD, HARRINGAY, 


LONDON, N. 4 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY FURNISHERS 


PARTITIONS 


nia 


PIANOS 


Also 


LIBRARY, 
ar re te 
CHURCH 
FURNITURE 
MEMORIALS 


IN WOOD, METAL & STONE 


CHAIRS 


Come to FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


Any book on any subject. New or second-hand. 


Over two million volumes in stock. Our 


catalogues are free on mentioning your 
interests and we attend to post orders quickly 
and efficiently 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone : GERRARD 5660 (7 lines) 


NATIONAL 
SOCIETY’S TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS 
Berridge House, Fortune Green Road, 
West Hampstead N.W. 6 


Recognized and Inspected by the Board of Education 


Students trained as Teachers of Domestic Subjects 
ee years’ Course 


Maintenance Grants. Courses for Housekeepers, Matron-House- 
keepers, Institutional Administrators and Cooks. Resident or 
Non-Resident. 


Apply Principal at above address 


University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1932-33 
November 2 to February 27, 1933 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 
‘‘Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 
Special Lectures on French Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students. 
Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Translation, Dictation, Composition. 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 

Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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the summer holidays. Full particulars and form of application 

can be obtained from Mr. E. A. H. Jay, King Edward's Hospital 

Fund for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 
x * * 

A course of lantern lectures on Spanish Art will be given by 
Prof. Percy Dearmer in the Great Hall of King’s College in 
the Strand on the Tuesdays of next term at 5.30 p.m. There 
will be nine lectures, beginning with Spanish Architecture, 
continuing through the sculpture of that country, and concluding 
with the painting of Goya. The first lecture will be on October 11. 

* * 


A series of four film illustrated lectures on ‘‘ Sex Education 
and the Child,” to be held at the Mayfair Hotel, Berkeley 
Street, W.1, commencing Tuesday, October 11, 1932, at 
11.15a.m. These lectures are in aid of the British Social Hygiene 
Council and The National Council for Mental Hygiene, and are 
of particular interest to parents. The fee for the course is £1 Is. 
or 7s. 6d. for any one lecture. 

+ * + 

A series of lecture-discussions on ‘‘ Mental Hygiene in Every- 
day Life ” will be delivered in the Lecture Room of the Medical 
Society of London, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1, 
on Wednesdays, at 5.30 p.m. Tickets, price 1s. 6d. each, or 
7s. 6d. for the course, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
The National Council for Mental Hygiene, 78 Chandos House, 
Palmer Street, S.W. 1, or at the doors. 

* * * 

The Austrian Junior Red Cross has issued three new repro- 
ductions from originals made by pupils of the world-renowned 
Juvenile Art Class of Prof. Cizek in Vienna: ‘‘ Sunflowers ” 
(nine colours, 18in. by 20in.), $0.50 (2s. 6d.); ‘‘ Girl with 
Goats ” (nine colours, 20in. by 33 in.), $1.00 (5s.); ‘* Children 
with Pig’’ (nine colours, 20in. by 33in.), $1.00 (5s.). The 
prices include postage. Orders should be addressed to the 
Austrian Junior Red Cross, Stubenring 1, Vienna I. 

kis ~ * 

Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, Principal and Dean of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, will give the Alexander Pedler 
Lecture, 1932, which will take place at Burton-on-Trent on 
November 4, under the joint auspices of the Burton-on-Trent 


Natural History and Archaeological Society and the British 
Science Guild. The lecture will be entitled ‘‘ Animals as a 
National Asset and Responsibility,” and will be illustrated by 
cinema and lantern slides. 

* + F 


An outstanding item of interest in the autumn list of the 
Cambridge University Press is the announcement of a cheap 
edition of “ The Cambridge History of English Literature,” in 
fifteen volumes, 63s. net the set, or 5s. net each volume. This 
edition is a reprint of the text only of the original volumes and 
of the general index, and does not include the biblio ies. 
These will be published later in amplified form as “ The Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature.” The list also 
includes additions to many well-known series and an announce- 
ment of a new 3s. 6d. series entitled ‘‘ The Cambridge 


Miscellany.” 
* + * 


Several memoirs of outstanding interest are included in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s list. Among these are a “ Life of Joseph 
Chamberlain,” in two volumes, by J. L. Garvin; a biography 
of Sir James Guthrie, by Sir James Caw, and “ Biographical 
Fragments,” by Sir Arthur Schuster. Other volumes announced 
are “ An Economic History of Soviet Russia,” by Lancelot 
Lawton ; “ Collected Verse of Lewis Carroll,” containing three 
poems hitherto unpublished, and several works of fiction by 
established writers, including a Walpole omnibus volume, new 
novels by Richmal Crompton, and E. M. Delafield, and a long 
novel entitled ‘‘ Queer Street ” by Edward Shanks. 


x + G 


The New Adelphi Library of 3s. 6d. pocket volumes, begun 
by Messrs. Martin Secker in 1925, will now be published jointly 
by this firm and Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. To the fifty-nine 
volumes already published, representing the work of many of 
our leading writers, four more have just been issued, Conrad’s 
“ Nostromo,” W. H. Hudson’s “ A Traveller in Little Things,” 
D. H. Lawrence’s “ Assorted Articles,” and Compton 
Mackenzie’s “ Extraordinary Women,” and another four will 
follow in October, Mrs. Ammers-Kuller’s ‘‘ The Rebel Genera- 
tion,” Henry Green’s “ Blindness,” Phoebe Fenwick Gaye's 
‘“ Vivandière,” and Frank Swinnerton’s “ Tokefield Papers.” 


rr —“‘_ ee 


MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 
STUDENTSHIPS, 


emweeeoe eee eee eee e+ 6 & 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


and BURSARIES 


—— SS -— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir TEOMAS N: š TR; P.C.,C.B.B., 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 
take place in March, Tt on the results of 


which a special Botany with sub- 
sidia Chemistry and other Scholarships from 
£ 30, and itions, will be awarded. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 
ees,—Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 
38 eas a 


ear. 
or further pariiculars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 


SECRETARY— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


EN TRANCE Scholarships. An 

Examination bain be a s, gene sas = 
Scholarshi to boys under on y 1, 
namely eae Alfred Smith Scholarship of £80 and 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
Applications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 
tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
carrying from £50-£10, are offered. Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. YOUNG, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AX Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £80 to £45 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 

the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value £60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 
may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 
(Founded 1811) 
Headmaster: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
LL.D. (Dublin). 
JOUR Entrance Scholarships, one 
_of £50 and others of £40 and £30 per annum. 


Examination in June year. 
Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for six Scholar- 


ships, varying from to £25, will be heldin 
June, 1933. Age limit, 144 years on July 1, 1933. 
Special tions each term for sons of Clergy. 
Apply P. Botton, M.A., Headmaster. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £80 to 

£30 a year) will be held each June. A tions 

for entrance forms and particulars be made 

na in May to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 
tafis. 


DOVER COLLEGE 


N EXAMINATION for four 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(value £r0oo0o, £70, two £40), and five 
EXHIBITIONS (value £30) will be held 
on October 27. 
For particulars apply to the Head- 
master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the 
Bursar, Dover College. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


S& Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 


ee 
PATON? 


-aruOooLs 
(1ST OF SSN: 


TUTORS 
1932 


AND 


The 35th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1,024 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 

Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 

Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, Miina" 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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OXFORD 


World-Wide 


VOL. VI. 


Price 28. od. limp cloth 


INITIATION 


NANA UAUALA AULA AATA TAATA 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


by JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE, 


Late Geography Master at Denstone College 


NOW READY 
AFRICA, ASIA, and AUSTRALIA 


With 4 colour plates and 170 other illustrations 


A new prospectus, in full colour, of this highly successful series will be forwarded on application 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ITNT AIAN TAIT 


BOOKS 


Geographies 


3 S. cloth boards 


AMEN HOUSE E.C. 4 


V3 TSW WES ESS ES PAA ERAN PEAS POSSE PE PN 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 


STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


880 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business sactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Reviews 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL LIFE 


The New Morality. By G. E. Newsom, Master of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge. (6s. net. Ivor Nicholson & 
Watson, Ltd.) 

One consequence of the exclusive attention directed to 
psychology is an almost entire neglect of any philosophy 
of education by teachers and by students in training. Yet 
education, and school teaching no less, is inevitably directed 
by some conception of an educational end; in the absence 
of systematic study, the educator’s idea of the purpose of 
his labours is pretty certain to be affected by the current 
psychological conceptions, by current opinions and “ views ” 
respecting conduct. Much that is revolutionary is held 
within such contemporary flotsam ; and considered criticism 
should be the invariable associate of revolutionary thought 
on a subject so fundamental. Just such a criticism is to 
be found in The New Morality, the work of the Master 
of Selwyn College, whose long experience as a social worker, 
both in universities and in great cities, makes him a singu- 
larly well-equipped critic of these revolutionary notions of 
what social life should be. 

To establish a new order of society, certain distinguished 
writers have set their hearts on the destruction of the 
family and, as a necessary preliminary thereto, they 
preach a “ new morality ” of sex. Granted their premises, 
the new moralists’ logic is severe, relentless; but their 
premises are, as Mr. Newsom plainly indicates, the rotten 
fruit of an amateurish anthropology, a garbled biology, a 
mis-reading of history, and a failure to appreciate the facts 
of human nature. 

Mr. Newsom’s chief topic is sex in its relation to the 
home and the family, matters so frequently treated to-day 
from one standpoint only that there is a possibility that any 
other may be regarded as negligible. Mr. Newsom’s book 
makes a striking correction of that mistake. On that 
ground it should have a place in every practising educator’s 
library. 


FRENCH ART 


French Artin French Life. By H. STOKEs. 
Allan.) 

When reviewing two recent books on French painting the 
present writer referred to the need for a book on the wider 
subject of French Art. Mr. Hugh Stokes has here covered 
the whole ground with the sure and sympathetic touch 
of one who evidently knows and loves France from Dun- 
kerque to the Pyrenees. We feel on reading his book that 
he has probably been a wanderer from that fateful cliff 
at Falaise to Carcassonne and Aigues-Mortes, and through 
all the enchanting regions in between. His book regards 
art from a wide angle. In some quite unaccountable way 
that great little word ‘“* Art,” which should cover all those 
activities which to some of us seem the very life-blood of 
human culture, has been misappropriated to mean painting 
only, and, be it noted, this painting is not even the fresco 
or altar-piece which derives its importance from asso- 
ciation with architecture, but more frequently the portable 
easel-picture. 

Very right and significant it is that the frontispiece of 
this book is a stained-glass window from Chartres; and 
on turning to the end of the book we breathe a sigh of 
relief when we find that we have been spared reproductions 
of the experiments in paint of Cézanne and his disciples, 
with which so many modern critics insult both the art of 
a great nation and the intelligence of their readers. We 
can well spare the so-called ‘“‘ research ’’ work of the post- 
impressionists to make room for the more fruitful experi- 
ments of the artists of the Altamira Caves, of perhaps 
12,000 years ago: to achieve beauty unconsciously is 
surely better than a deliberate pursuit of ugliness and 
distortion. 


(ros. 6d. net. 


Generally speaking, the illustrations to the book have 
been well chosen, but it is doubtful if the Venus and Adonis 
of Prud’hon is representative enough to have found a place. 
One Correggio is enough in the history of painting. 
Better Boucher with his milk and roses than Prud’hon 
with his goddess of wax. 


The “ unreality ’’ of Corot’s silver birches, and willows 
swept by the wind, would have been better worth a place. 
But the little masters are matters of opinion, while the 
majestic lines of Nôtre Dame in Meryon’s “ Le Petit 
Pont ” make us forget all differences in the presence of the 
great master. 


TWO EMINENT VICTORIANS 


(1) Culture and Anarchy. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited 
with an Introduction by Dr. J. D. WILSON. (6s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 


(2) Herbert Spencer on Education. Edited by F. A. CAVENAGH. 
(6s. Cambridge University Press.) 


These books are the most recent additions to the series 
called ‘‘ Landmarks in the History of Education,” and they 
are contributed by the two editors of the series. The 
volumes already published have been duly noted in this 
Journal. We do not know whether it is an accident that 
two such contrasts as Arnold and Spencer should have been 
presented for our consideration at the same moment—the 
one with his lightness of touch, his humour, his humanity, 
and his “ vivacities’’; the other with his hard (if often 
faulty) reasoning, and his solemn exhaustiveness. Anyhow, 
the contrast is surely there. And yet in their widely 
different ways these two men left a pretty deep mark upon 
education. It was England’s severe loss that she did not 
begin to do until 1902 what Arnold besought her to begin 
to do in 1868—organize her secondary education. As for 
Herbert Spencer, we may gibe at him as the Aunt Sally 
both of philosophy and of education ; but the fact remains 
that his little book on education has been sold by the 
hundred thousand, and has been translated into many 
languages. 

Prof. Dover Wilson provides a brilliant introduction, quite 
worthy of the occasion, to Culture and Anarchy. His 
work as textual editor was- mainly to restore from the first 
edition those passages omitted in the second which might at 
the time have offended persons who are no longer here to be 
offended. Nearly always, but not quite always, we agree 
with the editor’s estimate of Arnold. No doubt Arnold, 
in the course of his inspectorial labours, got to “ know his 
England ” better than most men of his class. But we take 
leave to doubt whether he ever knew, or ever could have 
known, English nonconformity. The scholarly noncon- 
formists of his time (and there were many of them) tended 
to regard Arnold as a literary Pretty Fanny, a man of 
insufferable airs and graces ; and he tended to regard them, 
despite their solid learning, and perhaps to some extent 
because of it, with a lofty compassion which they resented. 


In his rather briefer introduction to Spencer’s Edu- 
cation, Prof. Cavenagh manages to give an excellent 
picture of the man, his virtues and his foibles, his self- 
sufficiency, his inability to laugh, his glibly turned fallacies, 
his enormous range of interests, and, strange as it may seem 
to us, his powerful influence upon the thought of his time. 
The editor deals luminously with the difficult problem why 
Spencer’s book, so full of bad arguments, should yet have 
been so highly rated and widely read; and in his notes 
the editor supplies just the help which most readers will 
need. 

We cannot forbear to mention one common feature in 
these two books. When either editor has been unable to 
trace a quotation or to explain an allusion, he states the 
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fact frankly, instead of taking refuge in silence. 


say that ‘ all children are born good ” ? 


Thus a 
number of small problems are left over for the curious to 
solve. Where and when, for example, did Lord Palmerston 


These two books belong to a series which ought to give 
new life to the study of the history of education in our 
training colleges, a study which has in a sense fallen on 
evil days. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Handicraft in the Senior School : a Three Years’ Course for Boys. 


By W. B. WHITE and T. Watson. (5s. net. University 
of London Press.) 
The Toymaker. By HELEN M. AnGus. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 


University Press.) 
Advanced Bookbinding. By J. Kay. (2s. Cassell.) 
Nelson’s Infant School Pictures: for Individual Work. 
I,2,3 and 4. (1s. per set. Nelson.) 
Archaeology in England and Wales, 1914-1931. By T. D. KEN- 
DRICK and C. F. C. HAWKES. (18s. net. Methuen.) 
Book Crafts for Schools: the Approach to Bookbinding. By 
A. F. CoLLINs. (10s. 6d. net. Leicester and London: The 
Dryad Press.) 

Modern Handcraft Materials and Methods. 
(1s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

Practical Rafia Work. By E. W. Hosss. (1s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 


Sets 


By E. W. Hoss. 


Candid Reminiscences: Mv First Thirty Years. 
SINCLAIR. (10s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 


The many readers and admirers of Upton Sinclair’s novels will 
find much of interest in this very readable biography. The 
details of his birth and upbringing, and of his subsequent career, 
will help them to understand the strange contrasts of Sinclair’s 
life, and how it was he was led to take up the fight against the 
numerous social and political evils of modern American civiliza- 
tion. His life has been one long battle, undertaken with amazing 
energy, courage, and endurance, and although, as he writes, the 
New Jerusalem still seems very far off, yet he has undoubtedly 
done much to keep the flame of revolt against evil burning in the 
hearts of many disciples the world over. 


By UPTON 


Moss of Shrewsburv: a Memoir, 1841-1917. 
(6s. Shrewsbury: Adnitt & Naunton. 
Sheldon Press.) 

This memoir of a great headmaster will naturally make appeal 
first and foremost to his family, his friends, and his old pupils. 
It is a fine record of a life spent in the service of a school, with 
steadfast devotion and utter forgetfulness of self. It is alsoa 
record of great practical achievement. The cause of education 
in England is fortunate in having to its credit many outstanding 
examples of this kind ; and one hopes that the necessary incur- 
sions of the State into the field of education, and the increasing 
difficulties felt by parents in supporting their children at public 
schools, will not tend to make such careers less possible. The 
book will be read by many who never came under the influence 
of the school and its head, because it exemplifies in a particular 
case the ways in which the famous schools of England have 
developed, and the kind of education at which they aim. It is 
said that a man’s wife is not his best biographer, but such a rule 
is bound to be subject to exceptions, and in our judgment this 
book is one of them, for to close personal knowledge its writer 
adds a wide acquaintance with the whole public school system. 


The Life and Letters®f Lord Macaulay. By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
2 vols. (2s. net each. Oxford University Press.) 

This is a dainty edition of a classic biography that deserves 
—shall we say ?—resuscitation. It contains an interesting 
preface by G. M. Trevelyan, son of the biographer, who in turn, 
we need scarcely remind the reader, was a nephew of Lord 
Macaulay. 


By His WIre. 
London: The 


Schopenhauer : His Life and Philosophy. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
Revised Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Carlyle. By E. NEFF. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Yarns on Heroes of the Day’s Work. By B. MATHEWS. (ts. net. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

Monsieur Thiers. By Prof. J. M. S. ALLISON. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


(10s. 6d. net. 


Advanced Latin Prose. By H. V. Losesy. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 


For generations we have been teaching Latin, and all the 
time have admitted that we didn’t know how to teach Latin 
prose. Now at last comes Mr. Loseby’s book. It is—in the 
literal sense—unique. We know of nothing else like it. “To 
produce good prose,” says the Preface, "that is, prose that is 
not only grammatically accurate but that possesses a definite 
literary quality, the student must devote his attention to 
the detailed analysis of the work of some author who has a 
decided literary value (incidentally one may note that when he 
has done so he will have acquired something far greater, fat 
deeper, and far more important than the mere ability to wnte 
a good Latin prose; he will have a power and a standard ot 
appreciation which .cannot help but be applied in his writing 
and reading of his mother tongue).’" Mr. Loseby sets out to 
show how a boy should be taught this. His book is in four 
parts, of which the last two might have been written by 
anybody, but the first two are unique. Part I examines the 
difference between Latin and English idiom, the English fond- 
ness for the abstract and notes, the methods of connexion, and 
the variety in the Latin sentence. Then Part II gives a practical 
demonstration of how to tackle a Latin prose. This is what 
makes Mr. Loseby’s book so valuable, and this is why he succeeds 
where so many have failed. 


Latin for To-day: First-Year Course. By M. D. Gray and T. 
JENKINS. Edited by C. McEvoy. (3s. 6d.) Notes for 
Teachers. By C. McEvoy. (1s. Ginn.) 


Space forbids us to enumerate the manifold virtues of this 
book, but we wish to make it quite clear to our readers that 
immense trouble and expense has gone to its production. The 
illustrations alone make it a most unusual book. They will of 
themselves give a good idea of the richness of Roman life and its 
surroundings. The book is meant for beginners and lays emphasis 
from the beginning upon reading the Latin aloud—an emphasis 
which in our opinion cannot be overstressed. There are full 
instructions—quite apart from the detailed notes for teachers 
given throughout the book as to the method to be adopted in 
using it. And what we may call the obiter dicta to the learners 
show a very sound grasp of educational principles. Full advan- 
tage is taken of the help which may be derived from an intelligent 
study of derivations. Plenty of opportunity is given throughout 
for revision by the sections headed ‘‘ Drill and Review.” In 
short, we recommend this book to all who are concerned with the 
great problem of Latin teaching—what books to use in the 
elementary stages. ‘‘ Latin for To-day ” has our recommenda- 
tion for the first year. And for the second year, with its attacks 
upon syntax, nothing could be better than the little reader called 
“ Pons Tironum,’’ published a decade ago by Messrs. George Bell 
& Sons. The narrative is very ingeniously adapted to the teaching 
of this or that construction. This may well be followed by 
“ Noctuinus ’’ in the Lingua Latina Series of the Oxford University 
Press. 


Lucian’s Charon. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabu- 
lary for the Use of Schools by H. E. GouLD. (2s. Mac- 
millan.) 


Latin Unseens : for School Certificate and Matriculation. Arranged 
by H. A. TREBLE. (1s. 9d. University of London Press.) 


Matriculation Latin : a Practical Latin Course. By Dr. ELEANOR 
PurRpbIE and M. B. SAUNDERS. (3s. Bell.) 


Latin Exercises for the Middle School. By Maun REED. 
Macmillan.) 


(2s. 6d. 


Inivoduction to Caesar: De Bello Gallico 2. Selected Extracts 
Graded and Arranged for those who are beginning a Latin 
Author. By C. F.C. Lerrs. (1s.9d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 
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ECONOMICS 


Economics of Production and Exchange: an Introduction to 
Economic Theory. By Dr. J. STEPHENSON and N. BRANTON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This is a very serviceable addition to the Bedrock Series of 
textbooks. Its main characteristic is the number of diagrams 
and tables it contains, of a kind particularly suitable for repro- 
duction on the blackboard. The exposition is careful, orthodox, 
reasonably exhaustive and freely illustrated by quotations. 
There is the usual test paper at the end of each chapter. The 
book should prove a useful textbook for examinations up to 
the standard of the London Intermediate B.Sc. 


Money Power and Human Life. By F. HENDERSON. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Henderson has followed up his ‘‘ Economic Consequences 
of Power Production,” noticed here in September, 1931, by a 
further study of the perplexing problem of poverty in the midst 
of plenty. But the problem does not perplex him, for he regards 
the situation as the inevitable and logical result of a system 
which entrusts the creation of new money to the financial 
interests which he describes as the “ money power.” His argu- 
ment, expounded with rather wearisome iteration, is that the 
production of wealth is dependent only on two factors—natural 
resources and human effort ; that the exchange of products under 
modern conditions requires the intervention of a monetary 
medium; but that the money power, instead of providing 
facilities for this exchange, deals in money as if it were ‘‘ wealth in 
itself.” The creation of bank credit is therefore the villain of the 
piece, for the financing of production results in a ‘‘ mortgaging 
of the world’s products to the Money Power as a debt for the 
provision of exchange facilities.” 


The Twelfth Hour of Capitalism. By K. RENATUS. 
by E. W. Dickes. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Despite its title, this is not a book on Socialism: the word 
translated ‘‘Capitalism’’ (Weltwirtschaft) means rather “the 
world economic system.” It is a careful analysis of the present 
crisis, leading to the conclusion that the root of the trouble is 


(6s. net. 


Translated 


to be found in the payment of interest on unproductive war debts, 
internal as well as external, out of the yield of productive capital. 
These debts, amounting in the aggregate to some ten thousand 
millions sterling, are a dead weight—“‘ a liability which has no 
corresponding asset ’’"—but their service is a prior charge, and 
an intolerable burden, upon the trade and industry of the world. 
Although no theory on this subject is likely to meet with universal 
acceptance, the book is worth reading; it is well written and 
admirably translated. And, besides its main thesis, which is 
obviously in line with recent developments, there is much that 
is interesting and suggestive in the author's discussion of other 
possible causes of the crisis. 


Means and Ends. By A. J. Penty. (5s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Though rambling and somewhat dogmatic, this little “ tract 
for the times ” has some interesting and suggestive ideas. It 
advocates a modified medievalism, with guilds, fixed prices, 
restrictions on machinery, and increased expenditure on the 
final products of industry instead of on capital goods. 


Life and Work: an Introduction to Economics. By J. Lorp 
(2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Gold, Glut, and Government: a New Economic Dawn. By 
P. J. M. LARRAÑAGA. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

World Disorder and Reconstruction : an Epitome of the Economic 
Situation. By H. BLAKE. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

An Economic History of Modern Britain: Free Trade and Steel, 
1850-1886. By Prof. J. H. CLAPHAM. (25s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Essays in Fabian Socialism. By BERNARD SHAW. 
Constable.) 

Britain's Trade and Agriculture: The Recent Evolution and 
Future Development. By M. FoRDHAM. (7s. 6d. net. Allen 


(6s. net. 


& Unwin.) 

Raise Wages! By A. G. McGrecor. (2s. 6d. London General 
Press.) 

Changes in Family Life. By Sir WILLIAM BEVERIDGE and 
Others. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


EDUCATION 


Secondary Education in the United States. By Prof. W. A. SMITH, 
(12s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

This book is a useful addition to the number of handbooks on 
comparative education. Prof. Smith gives three chapters to 
the historical development of secondary education in the United 
States, and one each to secondary schools in other countries, 
and the functions of secondary education ; the rest of the book 
is devoted to the discussion of the pupils, curriculum and adminis- 
tration of American junior and senior high schools to-day. 


The School House, Rugby. Jottings from School House Annals, 
with an Annotated List of the Heads of the House since 1857. 
By E. Daviks. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 

This book was evidently a labour of love and of true piety, 
and its enthusiasm will recall vivid memories to many a past 
member of ‘ School House.” The list of Heads of the House is 
a truly remarkable one; to quote the restrained estimate of the 
author: ‘‘ they ali seem to have done something rather useful 
in the long run.”’ 


Research in Education: an Introduction. By Dr. R. R. Rusk 
(4s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

This little monograph is an enlargement of an address delivered 
to the British Association in 1928. As the first work appearing 
in Britain under this title it is of considerable value as an intro- 
duction ; it is to be hoped that before many years have passed 
it can be expanded into a more ambitious treatment of a subject 
which is slowly but surely receiving more attention in this 
country. The bibliography appended to the volume is entirely 
American. 


Der Ideale Lehrer nach der Auffassung der Schüler : Eine experi- 
mentelle Untersuchung. By Dr. M. KEILHACKER. (Geheftet, 
3M. Kartoniert, 3.40M. Freiburg-im-Breisgau : Herder.) 

Dr. Martin Keilhacker has made an extensive inquiry directed 
to discover what kind of teacher children would prefer to have 
if it were possible to choose. Nearly four thousand children 

from different types of school, ranging in age from to to 19 

and of both sexes, wrote the essays which furnished his material. 

An abbreviation of his chapter on the preferences of children 


for teachers according to the sex, age and appearance of the 
teachers has appeared in the British Journal of Educational 
Psychology. Teachers rarely see themselves as their pupils 
see them! What the latter think on such matters as strictness, 
punishment, order, discipline, justice, instruction and education, 
school gymnastics and sport—all in relation to the teacher— 
is here collated and classified, and provides much of interest. 
Dr. Keilhacker concludes that the ideal of the teacher so revealed 
is a function of the development of the pupil and of the spirit 
of the age as well as of an abstract conception of the teacher 
as such. 


Chesterfield Education : the Record of Four Years of Experiment 
and Reconstruction. Prepared in Accordance with a Reso- 
lution of the Chesterfield Education Committee, by Members 
of the Staff of the Education Office. (4s. 6d. Chesterfield : 
Bales & Wilde, The Acme Press.) 


Any one who is feeling pessimistic about educational progress 
in England will find four-and-sixpence well spent on this large 
volume. It describes in detail the complete reorganization of the 
schools of Chesterfield in the short period of the last two years. 
Three schools have been closed, six new schools built, eighteen 
completely reconstructed, and the whole system reorganized 
on the lines recommended in the Hadow Report. The new senior 
modern schools give excellent opportunities for domestic science, 
arts and crafts, science and physical training, and the photo- 
graphs of the buildings, classrooms, and playgrounds show a 
complete break with the conception of elementary education 
of a previous generation. The Chesterfield Education Committee 
and its officials are justly proud of their achievement, and this 
detailed description of the work and its cost will be of value in 
stimulating more backward areas. 


Thoughts that Breathe. By M. P. HANSEN. 
Robertson & Mullens.) 

The Lesson Assignment. By Dr. W. G. CARR and J. WAAGE. 
(9s. net. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 


(6s. Melbourne : 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Alabaster Nymph. By JUNE BoLanp. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

This is the story of a girl torn between duty and desire, duty 
to her father, a farmer of unpleasant character and undesirable 
habits, and desire to live a life of ease and luxury with her 
adopted parents, to whom she is much devoted. How she follows 
the path of duty, how her friends in Society react, how she 
tries to adjust herself to changed conditions and new problems, 
and how eventually she meets her real mate—such is the theme 
of this quite readable story. May we incidentally remark that 
the description on the wrapper does not tally in its details with 
the actual story itself. 


A Shepherd's Life: Impressions of the South Wiltshire Downs. 
By W. H. Hupson. (2s. Methuen.) 
This is a book that deserves to be better known, and it should 
prove a favourite. 
“ In the country places 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes: 
Where essential silence cheers and blesses. . . . 


o> 


W. H. Hudson might well have chosen these lines of Stevenson as 
his text. In his rambles in South Wiltshire he falls in with an 
old shepherd, Caleb Bawcombe, and the book contains notes of 
conversation at intervals during several years with this shepherd. 
There are stories of other shepherds, wonderful dogs, gipsies, 
poachers, gamekeepers. Hudson is emphatic in his preference 
for the countryman over the townsman, and he is Wordsworthian 
in discerning the beauty and sincerity that lie in the characters 
of these denizens of the downs. His ostensible quest as a 
naturalist may no doubt have been mainly for specimens of 
flora and fauna, but this book, his vasculum, contains a few of 
these but many quaint specimens of human nature. The young 
reader will enjoy the stories, the thoughtful of every age the 
quiet atmosphere of reflection. The deep interest of this naturalist 
is contagious. 


Essentials in Teaching and Testing Spelling. By F. J. SCHONELL. 
(1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This booklet is the outcome of investigation patiently and 
scientifically carried out amongst children of London elementary 
schools. Much useful work of a similar kind has been done by 
American investigators ; but, while use has been made of their 
research, for obvious reasons spelling lists compiled in the 
United States are unsuited for British schools. In several intro- 
ductory chapters principles and methods are explained, and 
these are well worthy of attention. ‘‘ Concentrate on common 
words ” ; restrict daily lessons to “ small study units,” t.e. not 
too many words to be learned ata time ; let the teacher “ impart 
visual, auditory, and articulatory impressions.” These are some 
of the injunctions, and the reader will find many more hints that 
are useful in teaching. The bulk of the work consists of carefully 
graded spelling and dictation lists suitable for children from 
7 to 13 years of age. 


Selected English Stories. Vols. land II. Edited, with Notes and 
Exercises, by J. HAMPDEN. (Is. 9d. each vol. Macmillan.) 
These attractive volumes contain an admirable selection of 
short stories, ranging in authorship from the time of Steele to 
that of H. G. Wells. The first volume opens with a suggestive 
account of the character and history of the short story, and shows 
how that form has grown in literary power and artistic beauty. 
The vast increase in the number of short stories is dwelt on, and 
pointed questions are asked as to their value compared with 
that of the ordinary novel. Instead of notes of the usual type at 
the end, the characteristics of each author are dwelt on, questions 
are proposed for consideration, and further reading is suggested. 


A Guide to Books for Character. Vol. II. Fiction. By E. D. 
STARBUCK. Assisted by B. BAUERCAMPER, G. W. BEIS- 
WANGER, ELENA M. CLOSE, ELIZABETH DAWSON, A. KATHRYN 
Gunn, Ivy C. HUSBAND, IRENE M. KETCHUM, LINNETTE I. 
NELSON, ANNA H. SEARLES, GRACE P. SMITH, F. K. 
SHUTTLEWORTH, H. C. VEDELER, L. A. WEBER. (12s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This volume is a unit of a series forming “ a guide to books for 
character.” The fairy-tale having been treated in Volume I, 
Volume II deals with fiction, ‘“‘ along with drama the most striking 
and moving of all thearts.’’ The compilers, under the editorship of 
Edwin D. Starbuck, are workers in the Institute of Character Re- 
search, University of Iowa. Omitting the short story, they have 


examined hundreds of books more or less suitable for children, 
and after the most careful system of sifting and checking have 
approved of 663 works. These have been graded for children up 
to the age of 12. Haphazard reading, if harmful for young 
people, is no less to be deprecated for readers of older years, 
and the system might profitably be extended. The book is 
typically American in its scope and pedagogical phraseology, 
and parts of it make hard reading. It deals in very large measure 
with works of American authors, but a considerable number of 
British and European writers are also included. Baedeker-like, 
asterisks and the letters A, B, C, D, mark the works which, in 
descending order from two asterisks to D, are in the carefully 
considered judgment of the compiler the best. The criticisms 
are not to be regarded as static or final, but even when parents 
or teachers may demur they will find them helpful in prescribing 
fictional reading for young folks. It may safely be left to litera- 
ture to do its own work with children into whose hands the best 
books have been put. No moral need then be drawn. Prefatory 
chapters deal with the culture and character values of fiction, 
judgment in literature, evaluation of the ethical content of 
stories, and the understanding of children through fiction. The 
selected books have been valued according to moral situations, 
degree of excellence, and suitability to the various grades (i.e. 
forms or classes) from I toIX. The volume consists of lists and 
indexes: (1) The Book List with notes on 663 volumes ; (2) The 
Situations List (e.g. achievement, companions, ideal values, 
work, &c.); (3) The Attitudes Index (e.g. ambition, devotion, 
fair-play, &c.) ; (4) The Classification Index (e.g. character, boy 
and girl life, adventure, love-story, humour, &c.); (5) Title 
Index; and (6) Author Index. At the end there is a useful 
bibliographical list of references to books for children. Cross 
references have been made with scrupulous care. It is a work 
eminently fitted for both home and school use. 


Rivington’s English Classics for Schools. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
Scott's The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Scott's The Lady of the 
Lake (Slightly Abridged). (1s. 3d. each.) Scott's Ivanhoe 
(Abridged). (2s.) Scott’s The Talisman (Abridged). (1s. 6d.) 
(Rivingtons.) 

These specimens of this new series should prove it as useful 
as the books themselves are outwardly attractive. The preface 
by the editor, Mr. G. A. Sheldon, is common to each, and the well- 
written introductions to the several volumes, together with 
suitable footnotes, are workmanlike and practical. Sets of 
questions, A and B respectively easier and more advanced, 
should stimulate to intelligent reading. If recourse is had to 
abridgment, connecting links giving the gist of the portions 
omitted are printed in italics to distinguish them from the 
general text. This is a far better way of interesting young folk 
in Scott, for instance, than snippets from the Waverley novels. 
Were it compatible with the price of the books, outline maps of 
the localities referred to would enhance the usefulness of these 
issues. 


The Art of Mime: its History and Technique in Education ani 
the Theatre. By IRENE MAWER. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

“ Mime is of every age and of every people ” : make-believe 
is the everlasting game alike of primitive folk and children. 
This mimetic instinct led the ancient Chinese, Japanese, and 
Egyptians to dramatize, and in so doing to worship the forces 
of Nature. Greek drama originated in the worship of Dionysos. 
The pagan drama of Greece and Rome was frowned upon and 
ultimately suppressed by the early Christians, just as in 4 later 
age the theatres were closed by the Puritans. But meanwhile, in 
the Dark Ages, the natural instinct had reasserted itself, when 
minstrels, jongleurs and troubadours exercised their art in their 
wanderings through Western Europe; and in due course the 
Romish clergy employed mysteries and miracle plays in the 
service of the church. Thence came modern drama. The 
wanderings of ‘‘ Mime the Pilgrim ” are carefully traced by 
Irene Mawer, and the progress of the Pilgrim is followed in 
mingled music, dance and poetry—pierrot, harlequin, clown, 
pantaloon, and the rest—to the present day. In some of the most 
recent productions, Irene Mawer fuit pars magna. After dealing 
in Part I with the history of the art, the author discusses in 
Part II the technique of mime, and in Part III treats of its 
place in education. The book is written with knowledge and 
enthusiasm, and should prove a notable contribution to the 
bibliography of a fascinating subject. It has many artistic 
illustrations. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Harrap’s General School Atlas. (2s. Harrap.) 
(2) The Children’s London. By F. H. LEE. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

(1) ‘‘ Harrap’s School Atlas,” containing forty-eight pages of 
maps (designed by Bartholomew & Son) will be found to be 
very suitable for the upper classes in elementary schools and 
the junior forms in secondary schools. An introduction to the 
atlas has been written by Prof. Rudmose-Brown and a good 
general index of place names is provided at the end of the book. 
(2) From the same publisher comes a little reading book in 
which Uncle Peter takes a nephew and niece to see the sights 
of London. The chapters, written in conversational style, are 
illustrated with beautiful pictures. | 
Empire Stock-Taking, 1932: an Abridged Revision of Empire 

Stock-Taking, 1930. By L. St. C. GRONDONA. (3s. 6d. net. 
Haycock Press.) 

Students of economic geography will find a wealth of useful 
information in the new edition of Empire Stock-Taking. The 
statistical tables have been carefully compiled from the most 
recent official publications; the statistics have been skilfully 
co-ordinated and brought into juxtaposition in order that their 
Significance can be fully appreciated. 


Things seen in the Scottish Highlands : a Description of the Beauty 
Spots, Historic Buildings, and Romantic Places of the High- 
lands of Scotland. By J. Barkie. (3s. 6d. net. Seeley, 
Service.) 

A visitor to the Scottish highlands would be well advised to 
take a copy of this delightful little book in his pocket ; it will be 
a useful companion to him on his travels as it contains well 
written descriptions of the chief features of the country. More 
than thirty beautiful photographs provide illustrations of the 
scenes described in the text. 


Europe, including the British Isles. By E. C. T. HORNIBLOW. 
(2s. 9d. Grant Educational Co.) 

As in the other volumes of this attractive series of Human 

Geographies, each country is described with special reference to the 

life and work of its inhabitants. The descriptions are written in 


an interesting style, the text is clearly printed, and well illus- 
trated with a large number of aerial views and coloured maps. 


An Introduction to Geography. By C. E. CLowserR. (Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 2s. Murray.) 

This geography is intended to provide a basis for a preliminary 
study of the world by continents. After an introductory section 
dealing with the world in which we live, the nine following 
chapters contain a brief account of the adventures of the great 
discoverers and explorers. The concluding chapters refer to 
modern travel, climate, food and clothing, and citizenship. 


The Countries of the World. By A.M. DELL. (6s. Harrap.) 

The outstanding feature of this geography is the emphasis laid 
on the human aspect of the subject. In the descriptions of the 
various countries of the world, physical geography is introduced 
to explain human distributions and activities, climate is dealt 
with in a descriptive rather than in an explanatory manner, 
while facts of political and historical geography are referred to 
in relation to international problems. This method of treatment 
has been very successfully carried out with the result that the 
book as a whole provides a suitable course of study for pupils 
preparing for the various School Certificate Examinations. The 
text is profusely illustrated with very satisfactory pictures and 
diagrams. 


Climate : a Handbook for Business Men, Students, and Travellers. 
By C. E. P. Brooks. Second Edition, Revised. (10s. 6d. net. 
Benn.) 

In this Handbook, the author has summarized the distribution 
of climates over the surface of the earth. The arrangement of 
the chapters is by climatic zones, modified where necessary by 
political or continental boundaries. The main sections of the 
work deal with the north temperate regions; Mediterranean 
climates, north tropical climates, equatorial and ocean climates, 
the southern hemisphere and the polar regions. The book is 
suitable for senior pupils in secondary and public schools, as it 
contains a more detailed treatment of climate than is possible 
in the ordinary textbooks of geography. 


HISTORY 


From England's Story. By H. RUSSELL-CRUISE. ôd. 
In Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

A collection of brief, interesting, well-illustrated tales dealing 

with notable episodes in British history from the coming of the 


Romans to the Great War. 


Historical Association Leaflet No. 88. European Arms and 
Armour. By C. J. FFOULKES. (1s. net. Bell.) 

Rarely has the Historical Association published a more inter- 
esting or more valuable leaflet than that now before us. Mr. 
ffoulkes, who is Keeper of the Armouries in the Tower of London, 
writes as an expert authority. He has condensed an encyclo- 
paedia of knowledge within the compass of sixteen pages, and he 
has added nine excellent illustrations. Here is a storehouse of 
information and suggestion for teachers of medieval history. 


The Age of Change. By H. T. Evans. (2s. 6d. Cardiff and 
Wrexham : Educational Publishing Co.) 

This, the fifth of the Periodic History Series, treats in an 
effective and interesting manner, from the League of Nations 
point of view, the century 1689-1789. It is primarily concerned 
with England, but important world-movements are briefly 
sketched. 


Outlines of English Economic History. By Dr. K. Derry. 
(4s. 6d. Bell.) 

This is an exceedingly workmanly introduction to English 
economic history. It is well-proportioned, becoming pro- 
gressively fuller and more detailed as it approaches modern 
times. It is well arranged, being furnished with chapter- 
analyses that make reference and revision easy. It is well- 
written and up to date, embodying recent researches and pro- 
viding useful book-lists for further study. 


A Bulletin of Civic Celebrations. (1) Home; (2) City; (3) 
Health, together with a Summary Statement of the Celebration 
Case. (1s. Russell.) 

Dr. F. H. Hayward, Inspector of Schools, and editor of the 

Celebration Bulletin, has for many years emphasized the moral 


(2s. 


and intellectual value of school celebrations—celebrations of 
great men, great events, great causes, anything great that is at 
the same time edifying. Here, in the last of the present series 
of bulletins, he effectively summarizes the case for celebrations, 
and provides- three detailed examples, treating respectively 
of home, city and health. Teachers of history should procure 
and study this important valedictory manifesto. 


Kemalist Turkey and the Middle East. By Prof. K. KRÜGER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


No one interested in the problems of the Middle East can 
afford to neglect this masterly study of that transformation of 
Turkey from a medieval to a modern State which has been 
effected since the revolution of 1918. Prof. Krüger of Charlotten- 
burg is well qualified by an intimate knowledge of the Turkish 
language and the Turkish people for his task of exposition. 
He deals with every aspect of social, economic, political, and 
religious life. The book is written in excellent English, and 
there is no hint anywhere that it is a translation. 


Monsieur Thiers. By Prof. J. M. S. ALLISON. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


The life of Louis Adolphe Thiers covered the long period 
1797-1877. Thus it came to pass that “‘ Monsieur Thiers,” as 
Prof. Allison persists in calling him from the day of his baptism 
onwards, was witness of all the revolutions through which 
France passed during the nineteenth century. He himself 
played a great part in two of them, namely, in the revolution 
of 1830 which placed Louis Philippe on the throne, and in the 
revolution of 1870 which knocked Louis Napoleon off it. He 
was, Moreover, in the intervals of politics, a notable, if not 
unbiassed, historian. Thiers was, indeed, a remarkable man, 
and Prof. Allison, who writes as a first-rate authority, presents 
a vivid picture of his spectacular career. This fascinating 
biography, indeed, makes an excellent introduction to the history 
of France during the period from the fall of Napoleon I to the 
establishment of the third Republic. 


(10s. 6d. net. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Elementary German Prose Composition, with Notes on Grammar 
and Vocabulary. By F.C. Rose. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 
The author, an Australian, expresses dissatisfaction with all 
German courses he has seen; and so he has felt a need to make 
his own. It is divided into two parts: Notes on Grammar and 


Progressive Exercises for translation into German. A very 
clear and well-made book. 
A New German Course. By J. Rivers. Part II. (2s. 6d. 


Macmillan.) 

This is a continuation of a book we have already noticed. It 
contains twenty lessons, each of which contains seven sections : 
reading, grammar, questions, free composition, re-translation, 
and vocabulary. A grammatical summary comes at the end 
with a vocabulary. 


Hans Dampf und andere Geschichten. By P. SILBERER, H. BERLI, 
und E. LOMBARD. Edited by D. JENNER. (18. gd. Bell.) 
A pleasant reader for lower forms or for rapid reading in 
middle forms. 


Neues Deutsches Liederbuch: Texte und Melodien nebst Erk- 
ldvenden und Biographischen Anmerkungen. Herausgegeben 
von B. Q. Morcar, M. Griesscnu, and A. R. HOHLFELD. 
Neue, Vollig Umgestaltete Auflage. (6s. Heath.) 

This book will bring pleasure to all lovers of music or German. 

It contains more than 150 favourite German songs with words 


and music. Singing in class is always a welcome distraction, 
and this gives a very wide choice. It is very well printed and 
clear. 


Cuore. By E. pE Amicis. Edited with Direct-Method Exercises, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by O. H. Moore and D. P. ROTUNDA. 
(3s. 6d. Heath.) 

Edmondo de Amicis wrote the best boy’s classic in the world, 
of which over a million copies have been sold, and which has 
been translated into more than twenty-five languages. It will 
make a splendid reader for any student. 


Avventure di Pinocchio. By C. CoLLtopi. With Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by Prof. E. Gocaio. (3s. 6d. Heath.) 
An excellent manual for younger students, with all the 
apparatus for advancing in the study of Italian. 


Get through that French Oral. 
Hachette.) 

Everything that Prof. Boillot writes is full of good sense and 
clear exposition. We noted recently the humour of his “ Tu 
Viens en Angleterre,” and now he tells the ordinary School 
Certificate and Matriculation candidate how to succeed in the 
oral part of his examination. This oral is a compulsory part of 
most modern language examinations, and it is to be regretted 
that it is not for all. The chief defaulter is the London Matricu- 
lation. Our author deals only with French, but much of his 
advice applies to all oral examinations; his warnings of the 
pitfalls that lie before each candidate are most valuable, and 
this book should be in the hands of every teacher of a Certificate 
form. 


By F. DE GRAND’CoMBE. (Is. 


Le Capitaine Bellormeau. Par A. Ropipa. Edited with Notes, 


Exercises and Vocabulary by S. TURNBULL. Abridged 
Edition. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Georges Petitclaude. Les Gaietés du Baccalauréat. (Editions 
Montaigne. 12 francs.) 


If any modern language, or other, teacher really wants to 
laugh during a week-end, he might choose many a worse 
book than this. It is full of French wit and every page brings 
its laugh. The author who disguises his identity behind a 
variant of the well-known humorist, Grosclaude, is evidently a 
professor of English in a southern town. Those who are acquain- 
ted with French examinations will know how much to discount 
in the tales about the slackness of examiners and the cunning 
‘tricks of candidates, both in the written and the oral. The 
Baccalauréat is a serious examination of the same eminence as 
the London Matriculation. Of the latter tales used to go round 
the class-rooms of the super-crammer who, for a vast sum of 
money, was willing to take the place of a weak but wealthy 
candidate and cause him to pass. These tales are but myths 
created by imaginative brains. 


Toutou à Paris. Par MAGDELEINE DU GENESTOUX. Edited 
with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBONNOIS. 
Abridged Edition. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 


Groundwork in French. Part IT. 
Harrap.) 

Mr. Green’s Part II deals chiefly with the School Certificate 
candidate. He asserts with truth that word order and verbal 
conjugation are the candidate’s chief difficulties. He relies on 
repetition to cure these defects. Each of the forty-one lessons 
contains a passage of French with notes in French, a pronun- 
ciation exercise, exercises on grammar, reproduction and trans- 
lation into French. At the end is a full grammar to which 
references are given throughout the lessons. A competent piece 
of work. 


A Child's French Poetry Book. Compiled by Dr. M. E. M. CLARK. 
(1s. Methuen.) 
An unpretentious collection of very easy poetry for beginners. 
It is very well chosen and would serve as a first course until a 
more advanced book becomes necessary. 


Constructive Free Composition in French. By F. BatLey. (Is. 
Arnold.) 

Miss Bailey, who has taught in a French school, endeavours 
to deal with the difficulties of free composition. Usually this 
subject is begun at far too early a stage in the pupil's career ; 
it should never make part of a School Certificate examination 
at all, and should be reserved for advanced pupils only. The 
author gives twenty-nine subjects; each one begins with a 
vocabulary, then a set of idioms, to which she very rightly pays 
great attention, then two subjects for essays, and finally three 
exercises of translating English sentences into French. All 
teachers who find difficulty in this subject, and nearly all do, 
should purchase this efhcient manual. 


Leider und Gedichte. Collected by F. N. Dixon and K. Gaze. 
(1s. Gregg Publishing Company.) 

Lyric poetry is one of the most attractive parts of German. 
The songs and poems in this book will make pupils learn words 
and phrases in a very pleasant way. The songs are accompanied 
by the music. 


Exercises de Prononciation Française à l’'Usage des Etudiants 
Anglo-Saxons. Par N. PERNoT. (9 francs. Paris: Rouart, 
Lerolle et Cie.) 

A good substitute for those who cannot go to France and 
learn French speech as it should be learned. Mlle Pernot is 
attached to the Institut de Phonétique and naturally uses the 
phonetic symbols. Her exercises are excellent, as she evidently 
knows the chief difficulties of the English in pronouncing French 
sounds. 


An Elementary French Course. By R. M. WEIR and A. S. 
ROBERTSON. Part II. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

A second part of a course we have already noted in which 
attention is given chiefly to pronouns, irregular verbs and 
common constructions. 

The Phonetics of French: a Practical Handbook. 
ARMSTRONG and Prof. D. Jones. (5s. net. Bell.) 

Miss Armstrong is well known as an expert on phonetics, 
and this manual will be useful to all who believe in their use. 
Aélis. Par L. Liverani. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary 

by M. A. LeBonnois. Abridged Edition. (2s. Arnold.) 

Three more readers in M. Lebonnois’ series Aélis for fourth 
year, the other two for second year students. 


By A. W. GREEN. (3s. 6d. 


By L. E. 


Le Capitaine Bellormeau. By A. Rosipa. Edited, with Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by S. TURNBULL. Abridged 
Edition. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Extracts for Translation tnto French, German, or Spanish. Com- 
piled by E. A. PEERS. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

Alternative Tests in French Composition and Grammar for Inter- 
mediate Classes. By Dr. J. M. Mitng. (8d. Harrap.) 
Explanatory French Grammar : for Early and Intermediate Years. 

By F. B. Jones. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Les Citations Frangaises: Recueil de Passages célèbres, Phrases 
familières, Mots historiques, avec UV Indication exacte de la 
Source, suivi d'un Index Alphabétique par Auteurs et par 
Sujets. By Prof. O. GuERLac. (40 fr. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin.) 


_EIf Fussballjungens : eine Kameradschaft in Sport und Abenteuer. 


By K. BERKNER. Edited by J. Rivers. (2s. Macmillan.) 
Les Gaietés du Baccalauréat. By G. PETITCLAUDE. 


Paris: Editions Montaigne.) 

French à la Mode: the Right Things to Say and Do in France. 
(3s.) An Englishman in Germany. (2s. 6d.) By E. E. 
Pattou. (Heath.) 
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Geometrical Drawing. By G. A. Hansy. (6s. Pitman.) Mr. Hemmings rightly prefers the method of “ complementary 


The title of this book scarcely explains its range. Opening 
with chapters on scales and the construction of triangles and 
polygons to given specifications, it takes the student through 
methods of projection to complicated problems on screw threads 
and interpenetrations of solids. The book is plentifully illus- 
trated with admirably clear diagrams which make it easy to 
visualize the problems discussed. It is well adapted for the use 
of students in technical institutions and modern secondary 
schools. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary Mathematics. 
F. J. HEMMINGS. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Most books on teaching aims and methods are of interest to 
teachers who are still keen to learn themselves, and sometimes 
all the more so when the reader finds himself in disagreement 
with the author’s point of view. This book is no exception to 
the general rule. It is not in any sense a revolutionary book. 
The author has little to say that is new, but much that is worth 
stating afresh and much that is controversial. He is acquainted 
with some of the best work that has been produced in the 
twentieth century on teaching elementary mathematics, the 
work of Mr. Carson and Mr. Benchara Branford, for example, 
whose influence he acknowledges ; and although he has nothing 
to say about the Reports of the Mathematical Association, 
he would find himself in agreement with them on many 
points. In his ‘ guiding principles ’’ he insists that childhood 
is the routine age and that adolescence is the inquiry and logical 
age. This is a distinction that can be stressed too far. Some 
minds never emerge from childhood. They remain content 
with routine work and doing things by rule-of-thumb, and do 
not learn to think and inquire for themselves. But it is true 
that mathematical work should begin with a great deal of 
steady drill in acquiring habits of mechanical accuracy, and 
that the rationalizing stage should not be begun until the pupil 
is ready to be interested in abstractions. On the subject of 
marking and correction Mr. Hemmings says “ It goes without 
saying that no work must go unmarked and no work must go 
uncorrected. The correction by the pupil of work that is wrong 
must always be insisted on.” Many teachers will differ from 
him on both these points and will find nothing here to convince 
them of their error. To mention other controversial points, 


By 


addition ’’ as the best subtraction method, and he condemns 
the “standard form ’’ method for multiplication of decimals 
whilst allowing its value for division. 


Advanced Algebra. Vol. I. By C. V. DURELL. (4s. Bell.) 

Mr. Durell is now extending the range as well as the number 
of his textbooks on elementary mathematics. The present 
volume is the first of a course which will include all the higher 
algebra required for entrance scholarships at the university. 
It begins with a chapter on permutations and combinations, 
and includes chapters on convergence, the Binomial series for 
any index, the exponential function, theory of equations and 
determinants. The author has not hesitated to use the methods 
of the calculus where by so doing he can make his work either 
more intelligible or more rigorous. It has been an undoubted 
defect of earlier books on higher algebra that they endeavoured 
to make the subject self-contained instead of employing all the 
knowledge likely to be available at this stage. On the other 
hand, Mr. Durell has not included formal proofs of limit theorems, 
but has been content to enunciate those which he requires for 
his purpose with a minimum of explanation. It is impossible 
to indicate in detail all the features of this book which will make 
it welcome to all teachers who appreciate a clear and sound 
development of the subject-matter, and like an abundance of 
examples both for drill and revision purposes. There is nothing 
here that the mathematical specialist will have to unlearn later 
and much to whet his appetite for more. 


Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By D. LARRETT and 
J. J. WALTON. (3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. Harrap.) 
Philips’ ‘ Study-Work ” Arithmetic. By E. K. Mottoy. (Books 

I and 2, 1s. each. Answers Book 1, 3d. Book 2, 4d. Philip.) 


Larcombe’s Senior Arithmetics. By Dr. H. J. LARCcoMBE. Pre- 
liminary Book. (gd. net.) Teacher’s Book. (2s. 6d. net. 
Evans.) 


Elementary Mechanics. By A. BuckLey and C. F. G. Mac- 
DERMOTT. (4s. Bell.) 


Graphical Geometry. By E. N. DIGWEED. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 


A Geometry for Advanced Division, Central and Secondary Schools. 
Part II. By J. W. M. Gunn. (2s. Rivingtons.) 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


The Columbia History of Music through Ear and Eye. Period III. 
From Bach's Sons to Beethoven. The Musical Examples 
specially recorded by Harold Samuel, the Lener String 
Quartet, Haydn Draper, Isobel Baillie, Dorothy Stanton, 
Harold Williams, and the Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Clarence Raybould. (Eight Columbia Records at 2s. 6d. 
each. Text (special price), 1s. Art Album, 2s. 6d. Com- 
plete, 23s. 6d. Oxford University Press in conjunction with 
the Columbia Graphophone Company.) 

The third volume of the Columbia History of Music, though 
nominally ending with Beethoven, includes also some char- 
acteristic examples of German Lieder. The illustrations cover 
just eighty years, a brief enough period, but how amazingly 
rich in development and achievement! It saw, of course, the 
great classical forms moulded into the shape in which we now 
know them, and also the string quartet and the symphony, at 
least, reach their peak in Beethoven’s mature and abiding 
masterpieces. Faced with so vast a field, the task of making a 
representative selection within the limits of eight double-sided 
records might well have been thought impossible, but Mr. Scholes, 
whose skill in these matters we now take almost for granted, 
has made his choice with admirable judgment. It would, perhaps, 
be easy to say that of Mozart there are only the slow movements 
of the D minor Quartet and the Clarinet Concerto; of Haydn, 
only the opening movement of the “ Drum Roll” Symphony ; 
or of Beethoven only the “ Fidelio ” Overture. But there will 
be no difficulty in supplementing the works of these composers 
from already existing records; and the examples here given 
do indeed drive home with no little certainty the points they 
are intended to illustrate. Especially interesting and valuable 
are the recordings of the sonata movements by Emanuel Bach, 
whose music, in spite of his influence on sonata form, is very 


rarely heard, and by Muzio Clementi, who is described by 
Mr. Scholes as “ the first true composer for the pianoforte ” and 
the “ one really essential link between Emanuel Bach and 
Beethoven.” These records are finely played by Mr. Harold 
Samuel, and the reproduction of the piano tone is quite excep- 
tionally true. The Lieder chosen are Schubert’s favourite 
“ Margaret at the Spinning Wheel ” and “ The Trout,” and the 
less familiar “ Memnon,” together with Loewe's ‘“ Prince 
Eugene ” ; of the singers, excellent artists all three, Mr. Harold 
Williams must be specially complimented upon his delightfully 
stylish singing and his clean and expressive articulation. The 
accompanying hand-book is as good as, if not even better than 
anything Mr. Scholes has yet done. It is readable, lucid, and 
packed with information of the right kind. Performances and 
recording are of the best. The new volume is indeed a worthy 
addition to this splendid and practical enterprise. 


The Columbia History of Music through Ear and Eye. Being a 
Series of Typical Compositions Selected and Annotated by 
P. A. ScHoves. Period III. From Bach's Sons to Beethoven. 
(1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Shepherds’ Pipes and Tunes for them: a Collection of Well-known 
Airs Arranged for Bamboo Pipes. Compiled by E. M. G. 
LIDDELL. (3s. net. Deane.) 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons’ autumn announcements 
include a fourth volume, entitled “ The War Begins,” in the 
series on ‘‘ The United States, 1900-1925,” by Mark Sullivan, 
and also a work on “ The Teaching of Art,” by Margaret Mathias, 
intended to meet the needs of students who are preparing to 
teach art in the elementary schools. Dr. McGiffert’s second 
volume of his ‘‘ History of Christian Thought ”’ is also announced. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Philosophy in Educational Theory. By C. M. ATTLEE. (5s. net. 
Birmingham : Cornish.) 

The keynote of this book is a sentence on page 11: “ to doa 
thing properly we have to know why and how we do it.” So 
though the author gives little reference to the practical diffi- 
culties of the class-room, there is no doubt that he hopes his 
readers will be rendered better able to solve them after studying 
his chapters. The choice of matter is unusual, and the treatment 
of such topics as egoism, tolerance, the legitimate scope of 
psycho-analysis, will be found stimulating by any reader with a 
philosophic bias. 


Life in Nature. By J. Hinton. Edited with an Introduction 
by H. Ettis. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

James Hinton, who was born in 1822, was essentially a man 
of the present age. In the preface to this volume, Havelock Ellis 
compares him with Eddington and Jeans, for like them he 
realized the falsity of the old doctrine of the dualism of mind and 
matter. He fought for the view that the world is a fundamental 
unity, not in the sense of debasing the organic to the level of the 
inorganic, but rather of raising the inorganic to the level of the 
organic, regarding them as two aspects of the same unity. 
Naturally there is a good deal which is out of date in a book on 
this subject written seventy years:ago, yet those who agree 
with Hinton that imagination and emotion must be combined 
with science will be interested to follow his arguments 


Ethics. By Prof. N. HARTMANN. Translated by S. Cort. 
Authorized Version. Vol. III. Moral Freedom. (12s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Hartmann’s “ Ethik,” published in one volume in 1926, 
has established itself as an original, important, and compre- 
hensive contribution to the theory of morals. The philosophical 
reader will welcome its translation into English. For adequate 
reasons this translation appears in three volumes entitled respec- 
tively ‘‘ Moral Phenomena,’’ ‘‘ Moral Values,” “ Moral Freedom.” 
The line of thought pursued in the earlier parts of the work 
converges on the metaphysical problem of freedom discussed 
in the third volume under review. Freedom is the fundamental 
condition of moral phenomena, and can only be adequately 
discussed when the nature of moral principles or values is before 
the mind. These values have an autonomy of their own, and 
carry with them a claim to recognition which constitutes the 
‘ought ” of moral obligation. If they were coercive there would 
be no real personal freedom. But “ there is no supremacy of 
values as ends, except where a person commits himself to them.” 
Hence the problem is to show that there is a positive personal 
determining factor in individual consciousness over against the 
regularity of nature as well as over against moral principles and 
the demands of the “ ought.” By a closely reasoned analysis 
of the facts of responsibility, accountability, the consciousness of 
guilt, and other moral phenomena Dr. Hartmann offers such 
proof of the autonomy of the person as the nature of the subject 
admits, recognizing that all difficulties cannot be removed. 
Writing of the connexion between ethics and education in 
Volume I, the author says: ‘ In this field philosophical ethics 
has a highly positive task. It must educate the educator, as he 
must educate youth. Thus indirectly ethics is that which haunted 
the vision of Plato: it is the educator of humanity in general.” 
It is matter for regret that the contemporary discussions of the 
relation between philosophy of values and education in Germany 
are so little known in our own country. 


The Recording Angel: a Report from Earth. By J. A. HoBson. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) ' 

The Contribution of Ancient Greece to Modern Life: Being the 
Inaugural Lecture delivered at the Local Lectures Summer 
Meeting of the University of Cambridge, 1932. By G. L. 
Dickinson. (Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, 1s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


The Evolution of Sex and Intersexual Conditions. By Prof. G. 
MARANON. Translated from the Spanish by W. B. WELLS. 
With New Appendix. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book differs from others on the same subject in that the 
author takes as a point of departure the principle that sex is not 
an individual attribute possessing an immutable value, but 
rather has an evolutionary value. Moreover, he maintains that 
it is not sex which differentiates between man and woman, but 
the way in which the successive phases of sex are accomplished 
in each. His theories are based on twenty years’ experience in 
the General Hospital of Madrid and in private practice. The 
Appendix of this edition brings it up to date. 


Mind and Money : a Psychologist Looks at the Crisis. By Dr. J. T. 
MacCurpy. (10s. 6d. Faber & Faber.) 

An interesting, though somewhat provoking, book with great 
daring, Dr. MacCurdy not only analyses contemporary troubles 
from a psychological point of view, but also makes definite 
predictions as to the future of Germany, the United States, and 
Great Britain. The publishers give the month and year of the 
writing of several of the chapters in order that the reader may 
test the validity of Dr. MacCurdy’s method by studying the 
daily press. Throughout the book the author emphasizes the 
brutishness of the “ group organism,” and states that his purpose 
in so doing is to open the eyes of mankind to the power of group 
suasion, and to foster the clear insight and honesty of purpose 
required for world recovery. 


Mental Deficiency Practice: the Procedure for the Ascertainment 
and Disposal of the Mentally Defective. By Dr. F. C. SHRUB- 
SALL and A. C. WILLIAMS. (12s. 6d. net. University of 
London Press.) 

There are few social problems upon which modern science 
has thrown a more helpful light than that of mental deficiency— 
the puzzle of the philanthropist, the despair of the eugenist. 
and the opportunity of the man of science as such. There are 
many books, some of them very good, on the physiological and 
psychological aspects of mental deficiency. The special feature 
of this book is indicated by the sub-title. The authors deal 
more particularly with the steps required to effect a satisfactory 
“ disposal ” of any given case. The book falls into two parts, 
the first of which deals chiefly with the clinical aspects of mental 
deficiency, and the second with the administrative and legal 
procedure which is necessary before a case can be dealt with. 
The authors have in fact aimed at making their book useful and 
interesting to all persons who, from whatever point of view, are 
concerned with the problem. And they have succeeded admir- 
ably. Every page of the book yields evidence of ample 
knowledge and wide experience, and that effective union of 
science and practice which is characteristic of the good doctor 
at his best. We cordially recommend the book. 


Psycho-Analysis for Normal People. By GERALDINE COSTER. 
Third Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
La Méthode des Tests : pour initier les Educateurs. By R. NIHARD. 
(Juvisy, Seine-et-Oise : Les Editions du Cerf.) 
(Continued on page 724) 


Diviniry LECTURES COMMITTEE.—Courses of University 
Extension Lectures which will be given under the auspices of 
the Divinity Lectures Committee during the coming months 
comprise a First Year Course on the Old Testament (twenty-four 
lectures by Principal C. Ryder Smith) ; a Second Year Course on 
the Gospels (twenty-four lectures by Miss Marjory S. West) ; 
and an Advanced Course on the Comparative Study of the 
Religions of the Ancient World, also by Miss West (twenty-four 
lectures). The lectures will be given at University College and 
at the London Day Training College. Full particulars may be 
obtained from Miss E. Bray, 4 Garnham Street, N. 16. 

* * $ 


THE RHONDDA AND LIBRARY SERVICE.—The Rhondda Urban 
District is the only part of Wales which has no public library 
service. There are about twenty miners’ institutes maintained 
by subscriptions from the miners, but with a restricted clientele. 
A proposal is now being considered whereby the benefits of the 
library scheme of the Glamorgan County Council will be extended 
to this area. Two difficulties stand in the way of its acceptance : 
the first is the fear of vested interests—the miners’ libraries, 
and the fear of an increased rate in this depressed area. The 
Secretary of the Carnegie Trustees promises increased grants to 
the area if the proposal be adopted. 

4 


Four public lectures on “Some Contemporary Russian 
Writers ” will be given at King’s College, London, by Gleb 
Struve on consecutive Wednesdays commencing November 16 
at 5.30 p.m., and two further public lectures on the First and 
Second Five Year Plans and on Collective Farms will be delivered 
by S. P. Turin on November 3 and December 1 respectively in 
the Council Room of the College, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
These will commence at 6 p.m. A course starting on October 12 
which should prove of particular value is that on “ Edwardian 
England (A.D. 1901-1910),” when prominent lecturers will 
speak on various aspects of this decade. The lecture hour is 


5.15 p.m. 
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ESTABLISHED 43 YEARS 


STAFF. The Staff of the “Normal” consists of forty-six University Graduates and Trained Teachers. These Tutors 
provide you in your own home with expert and specialised coaching. 


‘ NORMAL ” SUCCESS. The“ Normal” has a record of forty-three years of continuous success. The secret of 


this success is the concentration of the efforts of most highly qualified and specialist Teachers on the require- ° 


ments of the individual pupil. 


AGP and Lor: 


Particulars of these successful classes and Free A.C.P. 
and L.C.P. Guide sent on application. The “Normal” 
obtains remarkable results at these examinations. Send 
for particulars. 


Matriculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It 
admits to Training College for a Degree Course (3 years); 
it is recognised as a qualifying examination by most of 
the professions, and it is the first step towards the 
attainment of a degree. Many students, especially 
women, are deterred from attempting it because of its 
difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual 
system of ‘‘Normal’”’ tuition these difficulties are cleared 
away and success is assured. See the “Normal” 
Matriculation Guide. 


Degrees 


The “ NORMAL ” guarantees your degree for one 
guinea per month. See the Degree Guide. 


Oxford and Cambridge 


Pupils of the “ NORMAL ” pass with Honours at these 
examinations. See Testimonials from former Students. 
Send for the ‘‘ Normal’’ Oxford and Cambridge Guides. 


Froebel 


This is an important examination for Women Teachers. 
The holders of this diploma secure improved status 
and higher salaries. Free Guide to this examination 
sent on application. 


Training College Certificate 


The ‘‘ Normal ” provides special Correspondence tuition 
for those who have failed or partly failed at the Training 
College Final Certificate examination held in June or 
July of each year, and thus has enabled many to 
obtain their full certificate and has been a boon to 
numbers who have despaired of qualifying after their 
failure at Training College, for it has brought them 
renewed hope, expert help, and success. Send for the 
Ex-Training College Guide. 


Rural Teachers 


Particulars of the Rural Pupil Teachers’ Examination 
sent on application. The best possible preparation is 
given by the ‘‘ Normal.” See testimonials from suc- 
cessful pupils. 


Professional Preliminary 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” prepares pupils for the Preliminary 
examinations of the Medical Council, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Pharmaceutical, the Law, Secretaries, 
Accountants, Civil Engineering, &c. 


The “Normal” Professional Preliminary Guide sent 
free on application. 


Handicraft 


The ‘‘ NORMAL ” provides expert tuition for the First 
and Final Handicraft examinations of the City and 
Guilds (both Woodwork and Metalwork). Particulars, 
testimonials, &c., from successful pupils sent on 
application. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Why Are You Alive? By Rev.G. P. Forp. (1s. net. Allan.) 


Written by a hard-working and devoted parish priest whose 
work lies in a crowded part of East London, this book contains a 
number of short studies on such subjects as God, Prayer, Medi- 
tation, Temptation, Absolution, and the Life of Power. It is 
commended by the Bishop of Stepney, who says: “ Any book 
in which the writer speaks with conviction of those things which 
God has taught him in his work for others is worth reading.” 


(1) Prayers and Hymns for Little Children: for Use in Infant 
Schools and Preparatory Departments. (Words Edition, Is. 
Oxford University Press.) 

(2) Songs of Praise for Little Children. By P. DEARMER, R. V. 
Witiiams, M. SHaw, G. W. Briccs. With Prayers for 
Little Children. (Music Edition, 2s. 6d. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

These small volumes explain themselves by their titles. The 
selection is well made. No. 2 contains the music for the hymns. 


Christianity and Internationalism. By J. NıBB. (2s. net. Elliot 
Stock.) 

This little book by a Roman Catholic writer is timely both 
in its publication and subject. Internationalism is in the air, 
and many readers will be glad to read the author’s chapters 
which deal with the Church, War, and the Christian Conscience ; 
The Law between Nations, Economics and Internationalism, 
&c. The book is dedicated appropriately to the memory of 
Pope Benedict AV. 


A Short Religious History of Israel. By E. W. Hammond. (4s. 
net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

The process of rediscovering the Old Testament goes on apace. 
The present volume is the first of a series designed to cover the 
period from the beginning of Israel's history to Christ. The series 
is being published under the general title of “ The Development 
of Religious Thought from Moses to Christ,” and is planned to 
include the following volumes: “‘ A Short Religious History of 


Israel,” “ The Eighth-Century Prophets,” *“ A History from 
Moses to Elijah,” “ A History from Elisha to Christ,” “ Jeremiah 
to the End of the Exile,” “ The Rebuilding of the Temple and 
Judaism,” *‘ The Centuries Before the Christian Era.” The 
present volume is introductory, and is mainly occupied with a 
short religious history of Israel. This is carried down to the 
coming of Christ. The volume is well done and distinctly useful, 
but the author has not come to grips with some of the most 
ditficult problems, e.g. the date of the Samaritan Schism and the 
question of Ezra. 


The Eighth Century Prophets. By E. W. Hamonp. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 


Another volume in the same series, written on a larger scale. 
Here the author’s rather novel plan is illustrated in detail. The 
text is newly translated, and marginal references of an explanatory 
nature are given. No commentary in the usual sense is provided. 
The result is that we are reading something fresh. A special 
quotation will illustrate the author’s method. The following is 
Mr. Hamond’s rendering of Isaiah xxix., verses 13, 14: 

28. Unreal Worship Not Acceptable. 

Moreover Yahweh hath said, 

Outward worship is Since this people draw near, 

of no value without And with mouth and lips honour me, 
true religion. While their heart is far from me, 

So that their religion is a mockery, 
A mere precept taught by men; 
Behold, I will again do wondrously selves. 

with them, 


(4s. net. 


Bewildering them and surprising 1 Cor. i. 20 
them ; Hath not God 
And the wisdom of the wise shall be made foolish the 
dissolved wisdom of the 
And the prudence of the prudent seen world? 


no more. 


Dr. Norwood commends the book as “ part of a series of seven 
volumes intended to promote the coherent teaching of the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha as the basis and background of 
Christianity.” The usefulness of the volume is increased by the 
addition of an historical chart and two maps. 


SCIENCE 


General Science. Part I. By F. FaIRBROTHER and E. NIGHTIN- 
GALE. (2s. 3d. Bell.) 

Everyday Science: a Practical Course for Schools. By H. E. 
BEAN. Book One. (Limp Cloth, 1s. rod. Cloth Boards, 
2s. University of London Press.) 

‘““ General Science ” is the Cinderella of school science subjects, 
and, though we would not be thought to imply that her elder 
sisters are ugly, we feel that sooner or later the Cinderella will 
become transformed into the princess. But, as science teachers 
are only too well aware, general science is extraordinarily 
difficult to teach, and the meagreness of the results obtained 
has in many cases converted enthusiastic disciples into dis- 
illusioned sceptics. We therefore welcome any new books in 
which the problem is courageously tackled, and congratulate 
both Messrs. Fairbrother and Nightingale and Mr. Bean upon 
their contributions towards its solution. Mr. Bean writes for 
children of 10 years of age and upwards, principally in elementary 
schools, while Mr. Fairbrother and his co-author have in mind 
secondary school children of 11 and 12. Both books are excellent, 
and may be warmly commended. If we have any criticism of 
“ General Science,” Part I, it is that more has been crowded 
into the narrative than is really desirable—in some ways a 
good fault, but one that indubitably leads to mental indigestion 
unless the teacher exercises considerable restraint. We suggest 
to Messrs. Fairbrother and Nightingale, with due diftidence 
to such experienced schoolmasters, that the remaining parts of 
their book will benefit appreciably if they are more resolute 
in exclusion and less anxious to omit nothing. 


In the Beginning : the Origin of Civilization. By Prof. G. ELLIOT 
SMITH. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (1s. net. 
Watts.) 

We are glad to call attention to this welcome (and enlarged) 
version of Prof. Elliot Smith’s noteworthy exposition of the 
“ diffusion ” theory of the origin of civilization. Though still 
frowned upon by orthodox anthropologists, the theory—so ably 
propounded by Prof. Elliot Smith and Mr. W. J. Perry—that all 
civilizations owe their ultimate origin to that of ancient Egypt, 
has much to recommend it; schoolmasters in particular will 
agree from personal experience that original ideas arise very 


much less frequently than the uninstructed imagine. Whether 
we accept Prof. Elliot Smith’s conclusions or reject them, we 
cannot fail to admire the skill with which he presents his case, 
and every one will find ample food for reflection in this new 
volume of Messrs. Watts & Co.’s excellent “ Thinker’s Library.” 


Fundamentals of Biology. By J. W. STORK and Prof. L. P. W. 
RENOUF. (6s. Murray.) 

Among the various textbooks of biology prepared for the use 
of schools this should win a recognized place. It treats the subject 
on approved lines, directing attention to the physiology rather 
than the anatomy of the animals and plants studied. A very 
admirable feature of the book is the emphasis laid on the energy 
transformations in living tissues and the dependence of vital 
activities in general upon the special powers of the green plant. 
Here and there the authors’ generalizations are perhaps a little 
too sweeping, and some of their statements open to question, 
but these minor blemishes do not detract seriously from the 
merits of the book as a whole. It is, however, regrettable that 
more consideration has not been given to such questions of natural 
history as habits, adaptation to environment, and ecological 
aspects generally. The illustrations are numerous and helpful, 
and the instructions for practical work are judicious, abundant, 
and precise. An appendix on the chemistry and physics needed 
for the understanding of fundamental biological facts has been 
added and will be appreciated by teachers who know by experience 
how great a disadvantage to biology students is the lack of such 
preliminary knowledge. 


Bees, Wasps, Ants, and Allied Insects of the British Isles. By 
E. STEP. (10s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

This book, on which Mr. Step was engaged until shortly before 
his death, is an admirable guide for any one interested in any 
of the members of that fascinating order of insects, the hymenop- 
tera. The accounts of the habits and structure of the various 
species are excellent and simple, while the coloured illustrations 
render specific identification generally possible. The eight pages 
of ‘‘ wing-maps’”’ showing the characteristic variations are 
invaluable to the amateur student. 


(Continued on page 726) 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


GREAT PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


By RHODA POWER 
In three parts. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Part 1, 1s. rod. Part 2, 2s. Part 3, 2s. 
(Library edition in 1 volume, 6s. net, ready shortly.) 


Each part contains easy stories of historical characters such as Buddha, Caesar, St Joan, Chaucer, Peter 

the Great, Lincoln, with plenty of anecdote. The characters are of all nationalities and are taken from 

all periods. Special care has been taken to procure unusual illustrations. There are exercises for class 

use in each Book. Miss Rhoda Power is the author of those “ children’s classics,” Boys and Girls of 
History. 


MODERN FRENCH SYNTAX AND COMPOSITION 


By C. W. WORDSWORTH 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The author’s object is to provide a book which can be read throughout the secondary school. For this 
reason the advanced syntax is printed in smaller type, and can be omitted by lower forms, and the 
exercises and vocabularies are graded. Part I, Short Syntax. Part II, Exercises, Connected Passages, 
and Special Vocabularies ; Part III, General Vocabulary and English Prose Passages for Translation. 


LIFE 
An Introduction to Biology. By Sir A. E. Suiprey, G.B.E., F.R.S. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With 71 Illustrations. 5s. 


“ This is a gem of a book: what most of us ignoramuses are always wanting and never get: written 
in a charmingly lucid and conversational style, with heaps of pictures. Let other eminent professors 
go and do likewise—if they can.”"—The Adelphi. 


BIOLOGY 
An Introduction to the Study of Life 
By H. Munro Fox 
Crown 8vo. With 153 Illustrations. 6s. 


This book is intended primarily as a textbook of biology for schools. It deals with the subject up to the 

standard of the School Certificate and to the Subsidiary Subject in the Higher Certificate Examination. 

All the types and topics mentioned in the syllabuses are discussed. Technical terms are reduced to a 
minimum ; practical and field work are stressed. 


STANDARD ENGLISH SPEECH 


By G. E. FuHRKEN 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


This book is based upon the author’s long experience in teaching English. The main facts of English 
phonetics are set out with a detailed treatment of vowel-length. 


“ This is a very valuable piece of work, full of interesting observations and acute remarks ; there can 
be no doubt that it will prove of great value.”—Orro JESPERSEN. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-first edition. Revised to June 30, 1932. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Evidence for the Supernatural : a Critical Study made with 
“ Uncommon Sense.’’ By Dr. I. Lu. TUCKETT. (Is. net. 
Watts.) 


Adonis : a Study in the History of Oriental Religion. By Sir J.G. 
FRAZER. (Iis. net. Watts.) 

The Thinkers’ Library is providing valuable reading matter in 
small compass and at a very low price. ‘‘ The Evidence for the 
Supernatural ” is a re-issue of part of the author’s larger work, 
with a new preface stating that in spite of twenty years’ further 
study, he has not found any reason for altering his conclusions. 
He still maintains that as yet there is no scientifically convincing 
evidence for the supernatural. ‘‘ Adonis ” is a reprint of Book I 
of Sir James Frazer’s ‘‘ Adonis, Attis, Osiris,” which forms 
Part IV of “‘ The Golden Bough.” It is a pity that both volumes 
are not printed in the same clear type as this one. 


Anglic: an International Language, with a Survey of English 
Spelling Reform. By Prof. R. E. Zacurisson. Second 
Enlarged Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 


For centuries the great linguistic problem has been how to 
counteract the confusion of tongues consequent upon the building 
of the Tower of Babel; in other words, the quest for a world 
language. There have been two main lines of research, the 
natural and the artificial. If one language, or the peoples who 
speak it, should overwhelmingly predominate, rival languages 
would have to yield it preference. Things seem now to point to 
English as that language. It is spoken by about one-third of 
mankind ; its sphere is almost world-wide. Latin once was, but 
no longer is, the international speech of the learned ; French is 
still the language of diplomacy, but in commerce at least English 
ìs now all but supreme. Volapük and Esperanto, two of the most 
successful of artificial devices, make but little headway, and seem 
incapable of rendering subtle and precise shades of meaning that 
in international conferences, for instance, are indispensable. 
‘ Interlinguistics endeavour on scientific lines to devise an arti- 
ficial language, or adapt a natural language for the purpose of 
serving as an international (auxiliary) language.’’ The definition 
is Prof. R. E. Zachrisson’s, and the alternative part of it describes 
Anglic. This is not an artificial language; it is English in 
grammar and vocabulary but amended in spelling, the bugbear 
alike of natives and foreigners in acquiring our speech. Anglic 
is phonetic in principle, but the ordinary letters are employed 
with certain easy modifications. There are no difficult phonetic 
symbols. It is merely a simplification of the current English 
tongue. Many of the greatest linguistic authorities in England 
and America approve of it. Prof. Gilbert Murray has said, “ I 
have seen the language and I should think that for an English- 
man to learn it would be merely the matter of an hour.” Twenty 
lessons given recently by Prof. R. E. Zachrisson, at Upsala, 
enabled foreign pupils to read Anglic and ordinary English texts 
‘without any difficulty.” They also understood and spoke 
everyday English quite well.” Ordinary readers will have little 
trouble in reading at sight the specimens of Anglic given on 
pages 7 5-80 of Prof. Zachrisson’s most interesting brochure. 

A common language,” he writes, “ is the guardian of peace. 
Internationalism is the watchword of the day.” Anglic deserves 
and will receive full consideration. 


The British Museum for Young People. By Frances Epps. 
Revised and edited by L. EpNa WALTER. Fourth Edition. 
(38. 6d. net. Black.) 

This is a new edition, revised and partly rewritten, of the I914 
publication of articles originally appearing in The Parents’ Review. 
The book is more than a children’s guide to the museum, and will 
be found useful by London teachers, either as a revision of 
ancient history, or as an introduction to it. A great deal of 
information is given as a necessary background to the objects 
referred to, which are used both as illustrations, and also to 
stimulate the exercise of historical imagination. Taken in small 
doses, as the Museum must necessarily be taken to ensure profit 
and enjoyment, the book cannot fail to interest. One hint for 
the next edition: A simple time-chart would compensate for the 
disregard of chronology in the order of the chapters. 


Paton's List of Schools and Tutors. Thirty-fifth Annual Edition. 
1,024 pages. (5s. J. & J. Paton.) 

To those who remember ‘‘ The Teachers’ List ” of 1873, and 
other publications of those early days, including the once- 
familiar brown covered ‘‘ Our Schools and Colleges ” of Captain 
Bisson, the improvement in present-day handbooks must seem 
remarkable. Not the least noteworthy is Messrs. Paton’s 


volume, which is well printed, well illustrated, and quite indis- 

pensable to those seeking information about the best schools. 

The map is a useful addition, and the capital introductory 

articles on the principal careers for boys and girls will well 

repay reading. 

Exercises for Athletes. By F. A. M. WEBSTER and J. A. Heys. 
(7s. 6d. net. Shaw.) 

The Essential Spelling List: 3,200 Everyday Words carefully 
selected and graded into Six Lists suitable for Children of 
Ag s 7-12; Words within each List are grouped according to 
Common Difficulty to facilitate learning. By F. J. SCHONBLL. 
(Paper, 5d. Limp Cloth, 8d. Macmillan.) 

A History of the Public Library Movement in Great Britain and 
Ireland. By J. MINTo. (ros. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Games Worth Playing : for School, Playground, and Playing Field. 
By D. MacCuaig and G. S. CLARK. New Edition. (3s. 

Longmans.) 

University of London. Westminster Hospital Medical School. 
Prospectus, Calendar, and Directory. Sessions 1932-33. 
County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Education 
Department. A Second Survey of Libraries in West Riding 

Secondary Schools, 1930. 

Nyasaland Protectorate. Report of the Education Department for 
the Year 1931. 

Cape of Good Hope. Department of Public Education. Report 
of the Superintendent-General of Education for the Year 
ended 31st December, 1931. (18. 6d. Pretoria Government 
Printer.) 

Air Ministry. Meteorological Office. Examples of Weather Maps 
showing Typical Distributions of Pressure. (3d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Secondary Education (Scotland). Leaving Certificate Examination 
(Including Day School Certificate (Higher) General Paper). 
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THE INSTITUTE OF MARINE ENGINEERS.—The council of the 
Institute of Marine Engineers desires to remind young engineer 
apprentices and students of the educational advantages afforded 
by association with the Institute. Admission to the Student 
section is obtained by examination. ‘‘ Students shall be those 
under 25 years of age who have completed at least one year of 
attendance at day or evening classes as part of a regular course 
of training in the science of engineering or naval architecture 
at an approved educational institution and have attained the 
examination standard prescribed by the Institute.” The next 
annual examination will be held in April, 1933. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, The Institute 
of Marine Engineers, The Minories, London, E.C. 3. 
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Secondary School Problems 


amen 


XI.—SCHOOL DUTIES 


By H. Cranock-Warson, M.A., formerly Headmaster 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby 


Y the term “ School Duties ” is meant “ the services 
other than teaching performed by an assistant master, 
consisting in taking charge of pupils out of school hours, 
superintending preparation of lessons, keeping order in 
the corridors and dormitories, and the like ’’—we quote 
from the Oxford Dictionary. Our first question will be, 
how far can these services be regarded as ‘“‘ duties’’ in 
the strict sense of the word ? A “ duty ” is usually defined 
as a legal or moral obligation. Legal obligations in most 
cases they certainly are not ; how far can they be regarded 
as moral obligations ? The question is a difficult one to 
answer off-hand owing to the varied conditions of English 
school-life. We still have no national or uniform system, 
as in most European countries, and certainly no recognized 
schedule of duties laid down for assistant masters out of 
school hours. 


Without going into further detail in our discussion, 
we must obviously discriminate clearly between the 
boarding school and the day school; the conditions in 
the two groups are so widely different. Inthe boarding 
school the supervision of preparation and of dormitories 
is so obviously in the house master’s hands that the question 
does not arise for us. Equally, there is no need to discuss 
the question of order in the corridors, &c., under a régime 
where boys are amenable to discipline all day long. In 
the day school supervision of evening preparation is 
clearly ‘‘ overtime ”?” and should be paid for accordingly ; 
and, so far as the writer’s experience has gone, is so paid. 


Other duties, such as maintenance of discipline on the 
school premises outside teaching hours is usually under- 


of these schools do not come under the “ Burnham 
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taken as a weekly duty by members of the staff in rota- 
tion. As such discipline is so obviously a necessity of the 
school routine, and for the comfort of all concerned, it is 
usually undertaken as a matter of course without question. 
It is difficult indeed to imagine any schoolmaster so far 
abdicating his authority and responsibility as to wish it 
otherwise. The same applies to detention, which is a 
necessary and normal duty forall. It isa part of the school 
discipline. The question of taking dinner duty usually 
solves itself ! 

But all this is a mere preamble to our main question, 
the organization and supervision of school games and 
physical exercises. The latter, however, will probably be 
in the hands of a paid professional instructor, with whom 
we are not concerned, and the question, therefore, need 
not trouble us. The real crux is ‘‘ duty ’’ with the school 
games and the amount of time this takes up, especially 
under the conditions of life to-day. Here, again, there is 
a distinct difference of outlook in the boarding school and 
the day school, and they must be dealt with separately. 
The boarding schools, meaning for the most part the older 
public schools, are, by the nature of their being conserva- 
tive, and, in any case, less susceptible to the conditions of 
life in the world outside than the day schools. Conditions 
within have changed little in the last thirty or forty 
years, except that the organization of games is certainly 
more complex and more thorough than it was. 

What, then, is the attitude of the younger assistant 
masters in these schools, not being house masters or attached 
to a house, in regard to games duty ? The answer is, we 
think, that the life of a school, inside and out, is so much a 
whole, of which the games form an integral and necessary 
part for the physical and moral well-being of the boy, that a 
master is only too willing to take his share in making the 
machine work smoothly and well. No question of his 
legal obligation under the terms of appointment or, for 
that matter, of extra remuneration for such “services,” 
in the majority of cases, is raised or likely to be raised. 
It must be borne in mind in this connexion, that the majority 
239 or 
national scale of salaries, nor have they the written contracts 
of service prescribed by the Board of Education for schools 
under their control. The salaries, we may safely say, are 
on a more generous scale than the present “ Burnham ” 
rate, and many of the posts are also resident. There is 
not, therefore, as a rule, that economic pressure which 
causes such searchings of heart, if nothing worse, in other 
less fortunate circles. 

The terms of appointment also are far more vague ; and 
so far as school duties are concerned, at most there may be 
a tacit understanding with the headmaster that the master 
appointed will help with the school games so far as he is 
qualified, but little more. In these schools, the existing 
system, there is no doubt, has worked and still works well, | 
and no question of the “‘ letter of the bond ’”’ arises. As with 
so many of our British institutions, which work better than 
they should do in theory, it is largely a matter of tradition. 
The average Englishman’s sense of duty and keenness to 
“do his bit ” can generally be relied upon, and he is willing 
enough to shoulder this particular burden. But such burdens 
should be fairly distributed, and this involves careful organi- 
zation. This is usually the work of one master, the games 
master, recognized as such. This may be a definite appoint- 
ment, with definite obligations, but more often it is not. 
It is usually possible to rely on the goodwill and enthusiasm 
of the right man for the job. If the organization is well 
done, with due consideration, so that no master is called 
upon for more than a fair share of his free time, if the games 
are well graded, if a spirit of keenness is fostered by pro- 
motion in them according to merit, and an adequate 
team-feeling can be developed, games, even through a 
long term, will go with a swing and the duty of the master 
in charge be in no way irksome. This undoubtedly requires 
a great deal of responsible work on the part of the games 
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master, in the first instance, and a close touch with those 
who carry it out; but it is a valuable experience for him 
and as such cheerfully undertaken. House organizations 
will, of course, also contribute their aid. 

Putting all other considerations aside, most masters wel- 
come the opportunity that assistance with the games gives 
them of knowing their boys better. ‘‘ Jones II” (to give 
him his usual newspaper title) may have one face-value on 
the school bench and quite another value on the playing- 
field. The mutual respect that is engendered by quite a 
different set of activities outside the class-room may lead 
to a happier co-operation inside. A little ‘‘ perspiration ”’ 
without may stimulate “inspiration ” within! In brief, the 
public schoolmaster’s job is a whole-time job, and he accepts 
cheerfully and gladly its duties as a whole. The system 
may seem to outsiders a happy-go-lucky one, with no 
definite obligations and certainly with no extra remunera- 
tion for extra duties ; but the average man, if our memory 
serves us aright, prefers it to anything savouring of the 
compulsory, or the “ cash nexus.” He does not care to 
be “ regimented,” whatever might be the feelings, in the 
same position, of a “ Frenchman, Turk, or Prooshian’’! 
Any greater efficiency might be purchased too dearly by 
the loss of personal keenness. We must also take into 
account the effect on the boy, if the master were no longer 
a voluntary agent, t.e. if he were being paid for “ over- 
time.” Would not something of the example of public 
service be lost and something of the present sense of 
camaraderie impaired ? 

In the day schools, to which we now turn, other factors 
come into play. These schools are, as we have suggested, 
more closely in touch with the life of the world outside 
and more affected by changed economic conditions ; games, 
too, cannot bulk so largely in the school life as they do 
in the boarding school, where physical exercise and recrea- 
tion must be provided for the boys all six days in the week. 
This naturally means that athletic qualifications, as a 
rule, are not so prominent a factor in these appointments. 
Staffs, therefore, probably vary more in type than in 
boarding schools, and there may not be so large a propor- 
tion of masters qualified for games duty. If a man is keen 
on games he will no doubt take his part in them, but if 
he is not keen, he may not feel the same obligation to 
give up his time to assist with them as in the more closely- 
knit community of the boarding school, with its stronger 
social sense. The writer would, however, like at this point 
to be allowed a personal note, to pay tribute to the loyalty 
of day assistant masters, whom he has always found ready 
and willing to give up their time in the interest of the school 
games, and where they did not happen to be athletes, 
equally ready to give a hearty support to other out-of- 
school activities, such as debating, literary, science, and 
other such societies, all of which need a fostering care. 
There is, indeed, the same feeling in these as in the other 
schools that such a duty is a gain for the master himself, 
in that he gets to see something more of the boy and to 
know the “ other side ’’ of him—more than ever important 
in a day school, where there is so much less common life 
to be shared by boys and masters. But most important 
again is it that burdens should be evenly distributed, for 
the day school master has necessarily more personal ties 
outside the school, and may often live at a distance from it. 

Skilful planning, in consultation with his colleagues, as 
well as considerable tact, is required of the games master,* 
to ensure a harmonious working of the games time-table. 
Here the enthusiastic athlete, especially if he has no 
domestic ties, can generally be counted on for ‘‘ works of 
supererogation,’’ which will make up for those colleagues 
who for various reasons cannot so serve. In all schools there 
must be and always have been a minority who are either 
not qualified, or in a few cases not willing, to undertake 
out-of-school duties. This is the necessary price of the 


* This post may well be one of “special responsibility" carrying 
remuneration. l 


voluntary system. Generally speaking, the smooth working 
of this system must depend very greatly on the personality 
of the headmaster, his discretion and consideration, if not 
also example. 

At this stage it may be well to ask whether there has 
been any noticeable change of attitude in recent years 
on the part of assistant masters towards games duty. The 
answer is, no doubt, that there has been some change. 
The advent of the motor-car, with its enlarged possi- 
bilities of diversion and change of scene, has in all schools 
become a source of temptation, just as the lure of golf 
(where the game is not too expensive) has become a strong 
counter-attraction to the school playing-field. Coupled 
with this, the spirit of unrest of the post-War period has 
induced a general unwillingness stave super antiquas vtas, 
and to kick at anything like monotonous routine. These 
are perhaps only passing tendencies, and things will 
gradually find their normal level; but there is one definite 
factor, already alluded to, that must be taken into serious 
account, namely, the economic position. With the 
high cost of living in recent years, increased income tax 
and salary “ cuts,” how is a young married man to balance 
his budget ? He must find other sources of income, such 
as private tuition, lecturing, journalism, &c. This will 
leave him little free time for extra duties after school 
hours. Incidentally, as it is, his efficiency as a teacher is 
likely to be affected by the constant financial strain of 
to-day. 

But there is a further aspect of the matter. In 
these schools the salaries are on the “‘ Burnham ” scale. 
This scale intended to be a minimum, to prevent the 
possibility of ‘‘ sweating ’’ in the profession, has become 
an accepted maximum, and, further, has been twice 
subjected to revision and “‘ cuts,” involving, in the eyes of 
the teacher, a breach of contract. It is not merely the 
serious, very serious, diminution of income, but it is the 
sense of injustice that naturally affects the individual's 
outlook. Everybody’s burden has no doubt been added 
to, but the schoolmaster feels that he has been “* chastised 
with scorpions.” It is not altogether unnatural that he 
should jib. Notwithstanding, we have seen little evidence 
of diminution of loyal service on his part in our schools, 
and he would emphatically dissociate himself from the 
action of a certain section of the teaching profession (since 
disavowed, we believe, by their own representative body), 
who on the announcement of the last salary “‘ cuts ” pro- 
claimed their intention of taking no further part in the 
supervision of school games, &c. Such action (whatever 
its logical defence) cannot but remind us of that scene in 
“The Rivals” where Fag indignantly protests: ‘‘ So, 
Sir Anthony trims my master; but is afraid to reply— 
then vents his spleen on poor Fag! When one is vexed 
by one person, to revenge oneself on another is the vilest 
injustice !’’ The boy may well echo “ Poor Fag.” 

We have considered in outline—nothing more was 
possible—the question of school duties: what they mean 
and how in practice they are carried out; we have seen 
something of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
existing voluntary system; but we must now ask the 
question as to whether in view of modern conditions, it 
is still practicable, whether in fact it is not time to make 
some change, and recognizing the demands the existing 
practice makes on men’s time, to assign definite “ over- 
time ” remuneration to these duties. There is no doubt 
what would be the answer of the older generation, to 
which the writer belongs, who, looking back over forty 
years or more, revive the memory of their early days in 
the profession. Raw amateurs without training or experi- 
ence, with everything to learn, with strenuous work in 
school and the call for service outside, they would still 
have felt that any extra pay for the latter would have 
spoilt the whole atmosphere. For the man himself there 
is no doubt that such a demand on him has a moral value 
quite apart from its gain for him professionally. But the 
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part of the laudator temporis acti is never a helpful one, 
and we must remember that times have changed for the 
worse and only ‘‘ the wearer knows where the shoe pinches.”’ 
Members of Parliament draw pay to-day, professionals 
have almost ousted amateurs from county cricket, so true 
is it that ‘‘ time is money,” and even in our own calling 
the amateur is giving way to the professeur, the untrained 
to the trained ‘ teacher,’’ and the form master to the 
specialist. This last is another sign of the times, and from 
the writer’s point of view much to be deplored. However 
great the intellectual gain, much is lost morally. If the 
main object of education is to develop character—and who 
can deny it ?—the personality of the form master and his 
influence over the boy day by day throughout the year is, 
in this connexion, a factor of the highest importance. 
For, as has been said of religion, character must be caught, 
it cannot be taught. This may seem a digression from the 
subject of this paper, but it is not so. Our point is that 
school-life is a whole, one and indivisible, in the class-room 
and on the playing-field. ‘‘ Team-spirit,’’ or the corporate 
sense, may be developed in the form-room as on the foot- 
ball field, with this advantage too, that it is not in the 
former case competitive. 

But to return to the original issue, what then should 
be the schoolmaster’s attitude towards ‘‘ games duty ” ? 
If this were merely to provide boys with healthy exercise 
and recreation, to occupy their leisure and keep them out 
of mischief, then the master called upon to act as coach 
or referee might reasonably claim pecuniary compensation 
for “overtime.” But, as we have said, it is something 
more. It is just one part of the whole school-life, the 
object of which is the turning out of good citizens and 
loyal members of the community. At school is learnt that 
‘‘team-spirit,’’ which is afterwards to be transmuted into 


the spirit of co-operation in public life, whether in the 
service of the municipality, the Nation, or humanity itself. 
If we are not as successful as we could wish in this, yet 
that we do achieve something in our schools is surely 
shown by the spirit of our political life and the working 
of our parliamentary institutions, compared with some 
of our neighbours. Is not, indeed, our Cabinet system itself 
a good instance of good team-work ? The characteristic 
good humour and tolerance of our people surely, too, owes 
something to the traditions of our games. To-day we are 
not concerned so much with the legendary value of ‘‘ the 
playing-fields of Eton ” as with what we hope is the next 
evolutionary stage, better international co-operation. For 
such a lofty object the schoolmaster may well put forth 
all his energies without stint and feel that it is worth it, 
but at the same time we must remember that he is but 
human and that the strain on him to-day is great; it is 
not unreasonable that where the national stake is so high 
he should be relieved from some of this unworthy strain 
which cramps his efforts. 

The Nation cannot reasonably expect to have it both 
ways, to effect economies in its payments and retain 
the same enthusiasm in its service. In most walks of 
life the scale of remuneration is based not so much on 
hours of work as on the responsibilities of the office. So 
it should be in the teaching profession. Put the 
schoolmaster in such a pecuniary position that he can 
afford to give his time freely and he will continue to 
do so whole-heartedly as in the past; that he recognizes 
his responsibilities cannot be questioned. Government 
departments can evolve methods but they cannot make 
men. To form character is a man’s job; and it is being 
done to-day in our schools, in the school-room, and on the 
playing-field alike. 


English Set Books for the 1933 School Certificate Examinations (Shakespeare) 


HENRY THE FOURTH, PART I 


E may begin with Hazlitt’s comments, in his Charac- 

ters of Shakespeare's Plays, mainly in praise of Falstaff. 
““ We never could forgive the Prince’s treatment of Falstaff.” 
“ Falstaff is the better man of the two.” Walter Raleigh, 
in his Shakespeare, has also some helpful comments on 
Falstaff. He points out how some of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters “‘ incommode him by their vitality, and even refuse 
the duties for which they were created.” Shylock is one 
example, but the chief case of all is Falstaff. ‘‘ It is no 
wonder that Falstaff attracts to himself the bulk of our 
sympathies, and perverts the moral issues.” Hence the 
regrets at the casting off of Falstaff. Modern criticism is 
not so ready to make a hero of Falstaff. 

Dowden’s criticism includes a good character study of 
Henry IV, one of Shakespeare’s three successful kings 
though his life was at best a partial success. 

A good study on “‘ The Rejection. of Falstaff ” is found 
in A. C. Bradley’s Oxford Lectures on Poetry (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.). Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch also has a study on 
Falstaff in his Shakespeare's Workmanship; and J. B. 
Priestley, in The English Comic Characters, writes on 
‘ Falstaff and his circle.” 

G. F. Bradby, in his study on Falstaff, in Short Studies in 
Shakespeare (mentioned previously) criticizes A. C. Bradley’s 
view (t.e. the tendency to exalt Falstaff and to distinguish 
clearly between the Falstaff of Henry IV and the later 
character of The Merry Wives of Windsor). 

J. Dover Wilson, in The Essential Shakespeare, comments 
on the dramatic importance of Falstaff as the deus ex 
machina. He also points out that the character of Prince 
Hal, here and in Henry V, is interesting from the technical 
point of view; in contrast with his early type of static 
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; character, Shakespeare was here experimenting in the trick 


of making characters grow. 

There are studies on this play in Stopford Brooke’s Ten 
More Plays of Shakespeare, and in E. K. Chambers’s 
Shakespeare. 

RicHarp II 

Coleridge has several comments on this play, both on 
the workmanship and on the characterization. Hazlitt 
confines his criticism mainly to the character of Richard, 
with a briefer study of Bolingbroke. 

Dowden’s chapter on ‘‘ The English Historical Plays ” 
remains perhaps the best introduction to this question, and 
his comments on this play, in particular his examination of 
Richard’s character, are very helpful. 

Most of the later critics find this play interesting mainly 
as an experiment. It is “a play of metrical and poetical 
experiments,” writes Morton Luce, who confesses that of 
all the plays of Shakespeare he thinks he likes Richard II 
least. His reasons are interesting. He is very critical of 
the characterization of Richard; he regards it as incon- 
sistent, a failure. ‘‘ Shakespeare is rather too fond of the 
expedient of transforming his characters.” Yet Morton 
Luce finds some justification for the scene in which York 
pleads with the King for the death of his son, “ the worst 
scene of all ’’ according to Mr. Swinburne. 

In contrast to Morton Luce, in W. B. Yeats’s volume of 
Essays (Macmillan, tos. 6d.) we find one in which he makes 
a comparison between Richard II and Henry V, “ that 
unripened Hamlet” and "that ripened Fortinbras.” 
Having made the vessel of porcelain (Richard IT), Shake- 
speare had to make the complement, that vessel of clay, 
Henry V. John Masefield expresses a rather similar view, 
“ King Richard is of a type very interesting to Shakespeare. 
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. . . He fails because, like other rare things, he is not 
common.” 

Walter Raleigh and J. Dover Wilson discuss this play 
as a successful experiment. 

One of the most helpful modern criticisms on this play 
is Included in G. F. Bradby’s Short Studies in Shakespeare. 

E. K. Chambers, in Shakespeare, A Survey, and Stopford 
Brooke, in his On Ten Plays of Shakespeare, have useful 
comments on this play. 


JuLius CAESAR 


Coleridge and Hazlitt, though they have but little to 
say on this play, are worth reading as an introduction to a 
critical study. Dowden’s chapter on ‘‘ The Roman Plays ”’ 
is sound and helpful. It is a mine from which quotations 
may be quarried for Essay Questions, e.g. ‘‘ Shakespeare 
was aware that his personages must be men before they 
were Romans.” His character studies on Brutus (the 
Girondin, the stoic, the idealist), Cassius, Caesar, and 
Anthony are good. 

A very full and detailed critical study of this play is 
found in M. W. MacCallum’s Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 
and Their Background. Harley Granville-Barker’s Prefaces 
to Shakespeare, First Series (Sidgwick & Jackson, 9s.) con- 
tains a very interesting introduction to this play, with 
studies of all the chief characters, and a discussion on the 
structure of the play. 

Other useful critical appreciations may be read in 
Stopford Brooke’s Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, E. K. 
Chambers’s Shakespeare, A Survey, and Morton Luce’s 
Handbook. 

There is a particularly good introduction of eighty-three 
pages (including thirty pages of extracts from Plutarch) 
in the volume on Julius Caesar in the Arden Shakespeare. 


CORIOLANUS 


Coriolanus is a difficult play, and a long one ; and there 
are few of Shakespeare’s plays about which the opinions 
expressed by critics of repute are so much at variance. 
Most are adverse, like that expressed by Sir Edmund 
Chambers, who writes (in his Shakespeare: A Survey), 
“ Finely critical ears may detect in Coriolanus the ex- 
haustion of a mood. . . . For the first time since some of 
the painful humours and strained wit-combats of his early 
experiments, Shakespeare has become tedious.” ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
he adds in a rather strained attempt to be facetious, ‘‘ that 
is why the schoolmasters are so fond of the play.” One 
wonders where Sir Edmund discovered this. The truth is 
that if Coriolanus were not occasionally a set book chosen 
by external examiners (who are not schoolmasters) it 
would seldom appear in the school curriculum. 

On the other hand, Dr. Bradley denies that Coriolanus 
shows any decline in Shakespeare's powers, though he 
admits that it is not a popular play, and Sir M. W. 
MacCallum is more emphatic still. 

Another question on which the critics are divided is the 
political teaching of the play, and Shakespeare’s political 
bias (if any). 

The student should begin with the criticisms of Coleridge 
and Hazlitt, and then read the section on Coriolanus in 
Dowden’s chapter on “ The Roman Plays.” A very 
thorough and helpful critical account of Cortolanus is 
found in M. W. MacCallum’s Shakespeare’s Roman Plavs 
and Their Background. A. C. Bradley’s lecture on Corio- 
lanus, published in A Miscellany, discusses many interesting 
problems, including Dr. Johnson’s statement that “ the 
tragedy of Coriolanus is one of the most amusing of our 
author’s performances.” 

Stopford Brooke’s essay in his book On Ten Plays of 
Shakespeare is also very helpful. Other useful critical 
opinions to read are found in Morton Luce’s Handbook ; in 
Lytton Strachey’s provocative essay on ‘' Shakespeare’s 
Final Period,” in his Books and Characters; and in J. 
Middleton Murry’s essay on “ A Forgotten Heroine of 
Shakespeare,’’ reprinted in the volume of Modern Essays 
(Dent’s King’s Treasuries, Is. 4d.). 


HAMLET 

There is no play of Shakespeare’s that has provoked 
more discussion and given rise to more critical literature 
than has Hamlet. The student should begin with Coleridge, 
whose notes on Hamlet are considerably longer than those 
on any other of Shakespeare’s plays. Hazlitt’s comments, 
too, merit careful reading. 

Dowden gives an outline of the story, with a running 
commentary, and discusses the chief characters. The 
most famous of the modern contributions to Hamlet 
literature are the two chapters in A. C. Bradley’s Shake- 
spearean Tragedy. There are two very helpful lectures on 
Hamlet in Allardyce Nicoll’s Studies tn Shakespeare. The 
author reviews and criticizes the various opinions that have 
been expressed on the character of Hamlet, Hamlet's 
relations to Ophelia, Hamlet’s madness, the part played by 
Horatio, and the explanations of Hamlet’s indecision. 

Another most helpful book is G. F. Bradby’s Short 
Studies 1n Shakespeare, in which the author discusses the 


various ‘‘ Problems of Hamlet.” 


Dr. J. S. Smart’s deductions from the evidence of 
Shakespeare’s scholarship revealed in this play are worth 
noting. Dr. J. Dover Wilson, in The Essential Shakespeare, 
discusses Hamlet as ‘‘ Shakespeare’s attempt to under- 
stand Essex, to understand him as a dramatist, not as a 
psychologist,” and tells us that “ the figure of Polonius is 
almost without a doubt intended as a caricature of Burleigh, 
who died on August 4, 1598.” In Six Tragedies of 
Shakespeare, Dr. Wilson has some interesting remarks on 
‘‘ Ghosts ’’ and on the problem of Hamlet’s delay. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has three lectures on Hamlet 
in his Shakespeare’s Workmanship. Stopford Brooke, in 
Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, and Sir Edmund Chambers 
are also worth reading on Hamlet. | 


MACBETH 


Coleridge’s notes on Macbeth, with his brief comments 
again make a good introduction to this play. Hazlitt’s 
notes on the characters finish by quoting Charles Lamb’s 
defence of the originality of Shakespeare’s Witches. 

As a play Macbeth has its own features of interest, which 
deserve particular study. In no other play has Shakespeare 
been more successful in creating the right atmosphere, an 
atmosphere of dark night. In portraying Macbeth himself 
there is no doubt that Shakespeare has completely mas- 
tered the trick of making characters grow. In Lady Macbeth. 
on the other hand, we have the earlier type of static char- 
acter, but a character that can be (and has been) inter- 
preted very differently—as a fiend-like monster, or as a 
woman of essential frailty. Dr. Dover Wilson has des- 
cribed it as one of the greatest of the world’s morality 

lays. 
i The critics will help us to understand these and other 
problems. Dowden is helpful, particularly in studying 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. Morton Luce has several 
useful critical remarks, e.g. on the atmosphere of the 
play, on its classical aspects, and in comparing this with 
Shakespeare’s other great tragedies. A. C. Bradley in his 
Shakespearean Tragedy has two very valuable lectures on 
Macbeth. G. F. Bradby’s Short Studies in Shakespeare 
include a good study on Macbeth. His interpretation of 
Lady Macbeth is widely different from that of Morton 
Luce and J. D. Wilson. Allardyce Nicoll in his Studies in 
Shakespeare (Hogarth Press, 3s. 6d.) has a useful lecture 
Shakespeare has a useful lecture on Macbeth. Dr. Dover 
Wilson includes Macbeth in his little book on Six Tragedies 
of Shakespeare. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch begins his book 
on Shakespeare's Workmanship with three lectures on 
Macbeth, the third of which includes a critical examination 
of De Quincey’s famous passage “ One the knocking at the 
gate in Macbeth.” The whole of De Quincey’s criticism 
appears in Nichol Smith’s selection of Shakespeare Criti- 
cism (World’s Classics, 2s.). E. K. Chambers in Shakespeare : 
A Survey, and Stopford Brooke On Ten Plays of Shakes- 


| peare both help to an appreciation of this great play. 
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Class-room Aspects of Educational Films * 


~ the opinion of the Commission on Educational and 
l Cultural Films the future of the film, both sound and 
silent, as an aid to education is bound up with the 16-mm. 
projector—a view for which the Committee contended in 
their first Report at the Bristol meeting in 1930. The 
Committee also note that considerable extracts from their 
first Report, dealing with the two types of film material, 
namely, nitro-cellulose (inflammable) and cellulose acetate 
(non-inflammable), with sub-standard projectors and with 
illumination and eye-strain, have been included in 
Appendix E of the Commission’s Report. On the latter 
subject there is still room for further research. Dr. F. W. 
Edridge-Green, a member of the Committee, has established 
the fact that if the screen alone is illuminated and the rest 
of the class-room or cinema left dark, conditions of eye-strain 
arise with concomitant headache in the spectators. Illumi- 
nation must, therefore, be studied as a comparative matter 
of the relation between the general lighting in the room and 
the amount of special light concentrated on the screen. 

During the year a number of reports of inquiries and 
experiments germane to the Committee's reference have been 
published, to three of which it is proposed to refer. The 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Schools to the London 
County Council on School Children and the Cinema frankly 
recognizes that the film is so considerable a factor in the 
life of the child that a purely negative attitude toward it 
cannot be maintained—an admission which many education 
authorities and teachers still find it difficult to make. He 
finds that the ordinary film in the ordinary cinema broadens 
the children’s minds and increases their store of useful 
knowledge, particularly on such subjects as history and 
geography, and generally stimulates mental alertness and 
arouses the critical faculty. 

The report of the inquiry into the Value of Films in the 
Teaching of History, made by Dr. Consitt for the Historical 
Association in 1929, and the report of the experiment with 
sound films in schools undertaken jointly by local authorities 
in Middlesex and the National Union of Teachers in 1930 
and 1931, both emphasize the lack of adequate teaching 
films. “That the films available at present are almost 
valueless for the purposes of historical teaching ” is the 
conclusion which one instructed critic draws from the first 
Report, and the writer of the second Report commits him- 
self to the statement that, ‘‘ So far as we are aware not a 
single ad hoc teaching film has yet been made by any film- 
producing company in this country ” ; and, again, referring 
to the films which were the subject of the experiment : 
‘ The best of them could no more than indicate what might 
be achieved if there were available talking pictures specially 
designed for education.” 

With these Reports the first chapter in the story of the 
relation of the film to education may be considered closed. 
The case which the Committee of the Imperial Education 
Conference in 1923 declared to be no more than prima 
facie, though strong, is surely made out, and further 
experiment can be directed to the exploration of the purposes 
which the educational film will serve. But for such ex- 
periments a new type of film is required. There is in existence 
a large amount of film material of high artistic quality, 
though almost entirely of standard size, which has real 
educational value; and the production of such films is 
being aided and encouraged by more than one of the 
Government departments. But these films are of the 
general interest class: they are addressed to the adult 
rather than the child, and their use in the class-room can 
be at best only illustrative and incidental. 

The immediate need is for films, and especially sub- 
standard films, made for definite educational purposes, 
taking full account of the methods by which, and conditions 
under which, the education of the child and the adolescent 


* From the Report of a Committec of the British Association, presented to the 
Educational Science Section of the Association on September 1, 1932. 
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is carried on in this country. Of such films there are as 
yet none which are publicly available. On the side of the 
industry itself there is no diffculty. Many firms have 
incurred considerable expense in devising and constructing 
suitable projectors and apparatus generally, and are only 
waiting for a lead from the teaching profession before 
proceeding to the manufacture of educational films. Such 
a lead cannot, however, be given by an individual teacher, 
or even by groups of teachers; for the expense involved 
is large and the industry must be sure of its market. 

It was in some ways a misfortune for the film as an 
educational instrument that the sound film came when it 
did. But for its advent the simpler and less costly silent 
film would probably by now have become a recognized 
class-room aid, and films of the kind we still desiderate 
would be available in both quantity and variety. In the 
Committee’s opinion, the silent film will in the long run 
replace the optical lantern in the classroom. It is easier to 
make and to manipulate, and therefore cheaper, than the 
sound film, and it lends itself readily to the give-and-take 
between teacher and pupil, which is so characteristic of 
English teaching method. But the sound film has conquered 
in the picture house and holds the interest of both teachers 
and children. The industry, too, has concentrated upon 
sound films, and the silent film is not made to-day, save for 
special purposes. The sound film will undoubtedly have its 
place in the educational scheme; and, as things are, will 
probably dominate the situation for a time. 

As though the struggle between sound and silent films 
were not enough, the sound film itself is a battle-ground of 
opposing tvpes, both of which are used in the cinemas and 
neither of which as yet show signs of being able to oust its 
rival. In the sound-on-disc type a silent projector exhibits 
the pictures and a gramophone geared up to it reproduces 
the sound in svnchronization. In the sound-on-film type 
there is one instrument, the projector, and the sound is 
reproduced from a track which runs along the side of the 
With both types, of course, amplifiers and loud- 
speakers are necessary. Both types of instrument have 
been made available in the sub-standard 16-mm. size during 
the last few months. It is, of course, a comparatively 
simple matter to gear up a silent projector with a gramo- 
phone so that they will run in synchronization, but much 
more than that is needed to secure a realistic correspondence 
between sight and sound, and a good instrument is bound to 
be costly. 

The sound-on-film svstem has its own difficulties to 
overcome in the recording of an adequate sound track on 
16-mm. film. The minimum number of sound variations or 
cycles which must be recorded in one second, if the repro- 
duction is to be smooth, is 3,000. Frequencies up to 10,000 
per second are used now in professional cinema work, and 
higher frequencies still are being experimented with. The 
rate at which the pictures go through the gate in a sound 
film is usually twentv-four per second, as against a minimum 
of sixteen per second with a silent film, and as there are 
some forty pictures to the foot of sub-standard 16-mm. film, 
the corresponding sound variations per second have to be 
recorded in a length of not more than 7in. The width of 
the sound track on the narrow 16-mm. film presents another 
problem. The Committee are aware of only two firms which 
ate prepared to market sub-standard sound-on-film 
projectors. 

The time has clearly not yet arrived for a considered 
evaluation of the comparative merits of the two types—at 
any rate in the sub-standard size. The two systems will 
be in competition, which from the point of view of the 
development of cinematography, is all to the good, but for 
the time the production of sub-standard educational sound 
films of either type will be inevitably impeded. 

The Committee were called into being as an auxiliary 
for research purposes to the Educational and Cultural Films 
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Commission and similar bodies. They now ask to be con- 
tinued so that they may be in a position to deal with any 
of the problems indicated in this Report which may assume 
special importance, or to co-operate with the Film Com- 
mission, should such co-operation be called for. The 
Committee are impressed with the need of an Institute to 
act as a clearing-house for the circulation of special films 
made by university and other research departments. Many 
such films would be made if their circulation could, be 
guaranteed, but they are not now made because of the cost. 


There is also a growing number of films made by travellers 
and private persons which would be made available for 
general use through such an Institute. The Committee 
are convinced that, from their point of view, the establish- 
ment of a National Institute with adequate funds to carry 
on its work is an immediate necessity. They would lke 
to think that the passing of the Bill to legalize the opening 
of cinemas in certain districts on Sundays has brought such 
an Institute, with adequate funds, within the range of 
early probability. 


Scripture as a Class Subject 
By D. V. WALLACE, formerly of Cheltenham Ladies’ College 


CRIPTURE can easily be the dullest lesson in the 
whole school curriculum, or it may be one of the 
most interesting of studies. Perhaps in this almost more 
than in any other subject, everything depends upon the 
teacher and the suitability of the syllabus. 

How well I remember my early efforts as a young teacher 
at imparting this subject to a junior class ! 

I still blush when I think of one occasion when a school 
inspector walked into the class-room in the middle of my 
explanation of Exodus xix. It was one of the most 
agonizing experiences in those days of a career which was 
altogether terrifying, when even one’s nights were haunted 
by dreams of rebellious children or unprepared lessons. 

There had been no previous training in Scripture teaching 
as in other subjects at the training college. One had been 
allowed to attend the classes of experienced teachers of 
English, History, Languages and anything else one required, 
but there was no right of entry to a Scripture lesson. A 
forbidding card marked SCRIPTURE on the door of a class- 
room was more effective in keeping out intruders than 
bolts or bars. Nor had one been allowed to experiment in 
teaching this subject in the practising schools under the 
eagle eye of the mistress of method. I can remember no 
instance of a model lesson on any Biblical subject being 
drawn up under the approved headings for comments. No, 
there had been almost complete reticence on how to teach 
the Scriptures, and one had been too ignorant of what 
the future held in store to make any inquiries. 

How badly one floundered when one went forth at the 
age of 22 and tried to teach children the Book of Exodus 
and the Gospel of St. Mark. One summoned up dim recol- 
lections of “ getting up ” these books for the Cambridge 
Locals, and plunged, hating each lesson as it came round. 
How edified the class must have been to know that 
St. Mark wrote for Gentiles (or was it for Jews ?) because of : 
(a) the external evidence, and (b) the internal evidence. 
Here at any rate one could pause and tell the children to 
take down notes. How did one tackle the chapter about 
Moses and the Burning Bush or the Plagues of Egypt? 
Mercifully memory fails at this point, and spares our 
shame. We were so young and so easily baffled by questions. 

To-day I doubt whether the younger generation of 
teachers ever faces such an ordeal. There is a specialist 
for Scripture as for other subjects in the majority of the larger 
schools, and where this is not the case most of the classes 
are taken by the headmistress. 

Yet the subject is a fascinating one, as I came to learn 
later, and the Scripture lesson then was no longer a night- 
mare but became a real pleasure. 

It was really exciting to trace the development of moral 
ideas in the Old Testament through the lives and teaching 
of the great men. We began at Moses, the Lawgiver, with 
his negative code “‘ Thou shalt not,” and by way of Samuel, 
Elijah, Amos, and Micah, ended with Isaiah with his 
positive teaching. 

The history of the Jews, too, became very intelligible 
when instead of “ doing ’’ Kings as a book one also read 
what the prophets had to say about those bad old times. 


And what a joy it was to prepare one’s lessons with the 
aid of Sir George Adam Smith’s Book of the Twelve, 
and other works on the major prophets. One had never 
realized before that there was any connexion between 
Kings and the prophetic books, nor that any prophecies 
were intelligible or possessed any interest except to a 
learned theologian. But we found now that they were 
really interesting people, these Old Testament prophets. 

There was Amos the countryman rushing away from his 
herds on the hills to the town to deliver his message and 
being curtly told by the priest to go home again. 

At once the rcign of Jeroboam II, so briefly dismissed in 
2 Kings xiv., became a vivid historical picture as we 
read what Amos had to say when he went home and wrote 
his indictment. 

In contrast to Amos was the stately figure of Isaiah 
moving about the court of the Kings of Judah. He acted 
his part as adviser to the kings in matters of policy, and 
like Amos his counsel was often disregarded. 

Even Jeremiah, when we knew how he fitted into the 
story and had due cause for his misery, claimed our sym- 
pathy instead of our exasperation at his continual laments. 

The same interest came into the New Testament lessons 
when the syllabus was on a broader basis. Our Lord's 
life was studied as a whole connected story from the 
Synoptists, and we had read “ The Jesus of History ” and 
“The Galilean” before we embarked on this course. 
Previously there had seemed so little sequence in the 
Gospel story, but now it fitted together, and one saw the 
relation of parts to the whole. 

As for St. Paul, our knowledge of him had been previously 
taken from the Acts of the Apostles, and the main point 
had been to trace out his missionary journeys On a map in 
three distinguishing colours. We found it very boring and 
difficult, as the journeys would get mixed up in our minds. 
The Epistles had been looked upon as books of the Bible 
quite unconnected with any other part. 

Now however, we began to read them in connexion with 
those missionary journeys, and we found to our surprise 
that they were very human letters. They showed the 
writer’s zeal for his converts and the friendships he had 
made, and his pleasure or disappointment in their progress 
or backsliding. Galatia became peopled with converts at 
first very enthusiastic, and afterwards so easily led astray 
—foolish Galatians! so easily bewitched. l 

Philippi we now remembered as meriting Paul’s special 
praise and commendation, and the letter is full of joy and 
and thankfulness as well as containing advice and exhor- 
tation. 

It was a fortunate experience which led me to a school 
where such interesting syllabuses as these were the order 
of the day, for it changed my outlook entirely towards 
the Bible and scripture teaching. No longer was the Bible 
a collection of books in watertight compartments of 
doubtful value as a class subject, but an intelligible whole 
in which one could see and endeavour to teach the history 
of progressive revelation. 
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Domestic Science as an Educative Instrument 


HE Educational Science Section of the York Meeting 

of the British Association this year . discussed 

“ Domestic Science as a Real Educating Instrument.” This 

is an opportune moment for the discussion of the claims, 

scope, and difficulties of domestic science in education by 

people interested in education generally; teachers of 

domestic science are receiving a wider training that will 

better equip them for the general life of the school, and 

some examining bodies have modified and adjusted their 
syllabuses extensively. 

The first paper, entitled ‘‘ Domestic Science and Do- 
mestic Subjects,’’ was read by Miss H. Masters. Frequently, 
at the present time, the terms are interchangeable. There 
appears to be considerable uncertainty in the minds of those 
responsible for educational schemes with regard to the exact 
nature of the subjects, their method of treatment, the posi- 
tion they should occupy, and whether they should be 
_ regarded as separate subjects or as two aspects of the same 
subject. In one School Certificate Examination syllabus, 
elementary experimental physics and chemistry from the 
point of view of household economy were studied under the 
title of domestic science in a science group. Later came a 
domestic subjects paper classed with the other art subjects. 
The syllabus comprised the theory and practice of two out 
of four housecrafts: cookery, needlework, housewifery, 
and laundry. This syllabus is still in use. Recently, the 
original domestic science paper has been omitted as an 
independent paper, although it still stands in part as a 
subsidiary alternative section in a general science paper. 

Why are these subjects included in a school course and 
what is the attitude generally adopted towards them? In 
times gone by the training of women in domestic arts was 
accomplished in the home in an efficient manner. As 
women became gradually emancipated and higher education 
claimed their interests, a reaction from domestic activities 
was felt. Later came a further reaction, when it was 
recognized that boys and girls should probably not receive 
precisely the same type of education. Then the study of 
domestic arts was introduced somewhat tentatively into the 
schools. But unfortunately, it was a study given to the 
mentally backward, because such, lacking intelligence in 
academic subjects, were thought to be amenable to practical 
work and training. Surely, however, a course in practical 
subjects, properly handled, should develop the intelligence ! 
This wrong attitude has seriously handicapped from the 
start the teaching of domestic subjects. It is an attitude 
adopted, almost universally, by the schools, by the Press in 
the preparation of articles on domestic matters, and by the 
writers of textbooks on cookery. 

Such an attitude is perhaps explained by the fact that 
the effects of the industrial revolution were rapidly changing 
social and economic conditions at that time. The house 
was no longer a self-contained factory, and commercially 
manufactured products were on the market. The domestic 
science teacher in a new era had only the old traditions to 
help her. There arose a tendency amongst the teachers to 
concentrate on practical results of a good standard, and to 
leave theories and explanations to the scientists. 

Domestic science was first introduced with no apparent 
link with domestic subjects. Its introduction was part of a 
general movement to make science in the schools less 
academic and to bring it more in touch with everyday life. 
It was a science subject taught by a university trained 
science teacher, who sometimes failed to realize that interest 
in the practical processes and methods was essential if the 
domestic science was to be of real use and service. There 
must be an intimate contact between the science and the 
practical subjects. In America this is done, for the domestic 
pupil is made to follow up her academic science course with 
practical instruction, making for herself the necessary 
correlation. 

A definite remedy for this lack of correlation is now sug- 


gested. Could not the domestic arts be dealt with by build- 
ing up knowledge and experience upon a basis of the results 
of carefully planned experiments? It would be as well, 
too, to eradicate the method, often employed, of grafting 
a smattering of academic science on to a knowledge of the 
craft subjects. Difficulties might still exist, but something 
worthy of the name of domestic science might be evolved. 

To reach such an ideal, several changes in outlook by 
those teaching the subjects are demanded. The practical 
subjects should be dealt with by careful observation and 
intelligent reasoning from these observations, remembering 
that knowledge is never static but constantly changing and 
presumably expanding. The educational as well as the 
utilitarian outlook must be considered; and this means 
that the teacher should be given reasonable facilities to 
handle her subject in an educational manner. Sometimes 
unfair demands are made: the domestic classes have to 
pay their way, the cookery classes concentrate around the 
school dinners, and needlework and cookery products must 
be saleable. The danger of this is that the teacher will be 
judged not by her ability to teach, but by her ability to run 
her classes and to cater economically, putting up an attrac- 
tive display of work at the school functions. 

Perhaps some modifications are needed in the craft 
syllabuses. Often too wide a range of domestic activities 
is considered. The early work, too, needs to be a training 
on manipulative skill, cultivating the exercise of intelligence 
and observation, so that it can be followed later by a training 
on the more complicated business side. : 

A change is needed from the somewhat stereotyped and 
conservative methods of teaching both domestic science 
and domestic subjects, for whereas a training in domestic 
science needs a preliminary knowledge of science, so some 
practical knowledge of domestic subjects should aid domestic 
science. The final merging of the science and the craft 
may produce an outlet for the use of natural faculties in an 
intelligent manner, and thus true craftmanship, with all its 
joys of fulfilment, is likely to be attained. 

The second paper, entitled ‘‘ Domestic Science and Mental 
Training,’’ was read by Miss M. C. Pepper. If domestic 
science, using the term in the broad sense of a craft, has 
any value in mental training, it should be able to prepare 
girls for the complicated business of living, being able to 
take its part in ‘‘ developing that confident and courageous 
attitude towards life which comes from wide knowledge, 
right feeling, and practical ability.” Domestic science is 
a subject which offers ‘‘ opportunity for the exercise of 
observation, imagination, and reasoning, for strengthening 
the habits of concentration, of perseverance, of facing and 
overcoming difficulties, and developing those feelings of 
jov in accomplishing something by one’s own efforts which 
lead to a love of work and delight in a well-finished piece of 
work.” 

Eventually the material result must be a good one, but 
the real test of the mental value is kow intelligently it has 
been done. The training to do must be coupled with a 
training in how to do it by a method of exploration and 
adventure, rather than by mere slavish, imitative methods 
only. The aesthetic value of a domestic science training 
and the social value of the organized classes, day or weekly, 
should, with intelligent teaching, help to train girls to 
maintain and build up a home-life upon whose foundations 
the happiness and prosperity of a nation so much depend. 

“The Secondary School Course in Domestic Science ” 
was the title of the third paper, by Miss M. Weddell. The 
details of such a course are as yet not very widely known. 
Many teachers still adhere to the demonstration type of 
lesson, where demonstration is followed by individual 
practical work of the pupils, by scullery work, and by 
written work. Theory is introduced at some point or other. 
The great disadvantage of this method is that it is entirely 
didactic. Some demonstrations will always be necessary, 
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but many domestic subject teachers are trying to adjust 
the balance between demonstration and drill on the one 
hand and methods of purpose and discovery on the other. 
Very little research has yet been done to analyse the type 
of skill required in domestic subjects. 

Many teachers are now abandoning the old set type of 
lesson, because they believe that instruction should follow 
the pupil’s own purpose. The one type of lesson ‘‘ analyses 
the subject into its elements, arranges these in an order that 
seems the most logical to the adult mind, and leads the class 
through the course. The second type seizes the pupil’s 
natural urge to activity, her curiosity, and her social 
inheritance. The pupil is led to think, because she has the 
most direct motive for thinking-——she wishes to solve a 
problem of her own.’ There is obviously a great and 
profound difference between these two methods. But the 
adaptation of the craft teacher to the second method is 
likely to be slow, because of past traditions and the very 
high value that the craftsman sets on precision of action 
and procedure. 

The old type lesson, however, deals with popular subjects ; 
it makes for habits of order, neatness, and deftness ; and it 
will always contain a large proportion of physical training. 
The contents of the courses differ very widely. They may 
be classed as weaker courses, where a series of disjointed 
lessons are given on separate subjects, and where reference 
to books is practically ignored ; or as stronger courses, with 
such an excellent training in craft work, that at the end of 
the course the pupil can cook a dinner for a household, 
and will have received a valuable education in the scientific 
principles underlying the applications in the home. 

Besides the attempt to give a scientific basis for domestic 
crafts, it is urged that in a secondary school correlation 
with art and history with civics should be sought. Perhaps 
domestic subjects can be linked with such things as muni- 
cipal services, housing problems, elementary architecture, 
development of costumes, food customs and furniture 
design, hygiene and the care of children. ‘' These newer 
lines of approach to the subject imply a widening of its 


scope, much beyond the idea of simple craft training in 
cookery and laundry work, which will not in themselves, 
however carefully carried out, lead to the best educational 
results.” 

For the change of method involved, several suggestions 
are given for consideration: the breaking down of the 
notion that craft and ideas are two quite different things ; 
the use of a well-chosen library ; incidental teaching ; the 
project method ; lectures, talks, and demonstrations by the 
pupils. 

The value of domestic subjects in a secondary school for 
both the dull and the bright girl should be acknowledged, 
although a somewhat different approach is needed in the 
case of the latter. It is suggested that research is needed 
upon such topics as fatigue, craft ability, and the connexion 
between craft and speech. 

An idea of local opinion on domestic science as a real 
educating instrument was given by Mr. A. H. Whipple, 
the Director of Education for Nottingham. In opening 
discussion on the subject, the reasons for the introduction 
of domestic science into elementary and secondary schools 
is given, and the fact that this subject can now be labelled 
as an educating instrument is a proof of the position it now 
occupies in education. The lack of interest shown by 
teachers generally in domestic science has resulted from the 
lack of correlation between domestic science centres and the 
schools. In the Nottingham University Training Depart- 
ment it is proposed that future domestic science teachers in 
training will live the same life and take the same courses as 
other intending teachers, except for their practical instruc- 
tion. In the city’s schools the centre system has been 
abandoned, and the domestic science teachers are full 
members of the school staffs. There is also full co-operation 
between domestic science teachers and those taking art, 
general science, and craft. It is thought that in a fully 
equipped and self-contained school, the weekly system for 
domestic science is apparently the best method of teaching, 
so long as co-operation between the various departments 
exists. 


Personal Paragraphs 


A TRIBUTE, forwarded by a contributor in memory of the 
late Mr. Lowes Dickinson, reads as follows : “ It must be 
more than twenty years ago that I enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of attending a course of lectures by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson at the London School of Economics. The subject, 
I think, was described as ‘ Political Ideas,’ but it was all- 
embracing, for the lecturer ranged over a vast field from 
Plato to the feeding of school children, from the ethics of 
Aristotle to the views of Mr. Wells. He illumined every- 
thing he touched upon. He stirred his hearers to the very 
depths so that none who listened to him ever remained 
quite as before. We were an odd-job lot at those evening 
classes! Clerks and students and teachers, young and 
old, men and women of all sorts and conditions; but he 
interested us all and aroused us in a truly wonderful way. 
For Lowes Dickinson was a great teacher. It is very rare 
to meet with such a man. Since those days at the begin- 
ning of the century I have met a goodly number of more 
or less distinguished men and women, but none has im- 
pressed me as this Cambridge Don. He had the qualities 
that make the finest type of teacher—the power to inspire 
and to stimulate, great sincerity, the gift of beautiful 
language and a most interesting and intriguing personality. 
He had no physical advantages except a charming smile 
and a very sensitive mouth. His voice was always husky 
though very pleasant to listen to, and he had none of 
the arts of the orator. But there was a distinction about 
his whole individuality that arrested attention and in some 
curious way kept his large class of not highly intellectual 
students, such as he lectured to in Cambridge, spellbound. 


I think, perhaps, we never knew what to expect and we 
never quite grasped his point of view. He was so extra- 
ordinarily broadminded, and had such an immense store 
of knowledge upon which he drew in an almost casual, 
careless manner. He seemed now to be an aristocrat, 
now a thorough-going democrat, so that often his class was 
left gasping. You went away to think—and that was, I 
suppose, what he wanted. Like all really good teachers 
it was not what he taught you in so many words, but what 
he suggested, the doors that he opened into a new world. 
Often you did not agree with what he said, but you always 
felt his was a lofty, noble mind of great intellectual calibre. 
He was very open to the views of others, and often after 
the lecture was over he would remain and discuss points 
of interest and controversy with his students. He was 
most modest and kind and listened carefully to what any 
genuine person had to say, no matter how humble he might 
be. He was above all else an idealist, a poet, a dreamer, 
and yet withal a man who took an intense interest in life 
and in contemporary politics. He sought the truth, and 
in his classes that passion for truth always came through, 
though the truth as he saw it was sometimes given in an 
ironic, almost cynical form. He was no preacher; he 
seemed to say: here is the truth as I see it after much 
study and thought, take it or leave it after you yourself 
have thought. What was his faith ? Let him in the person 
of Vivian, the philosopher, in ‘‘ A Modern Symposium,” 
answer that question. . . We do not know. We know 
only the impulse and the call. The gleam on the snow, 
the upward path, the urgent stress within; that is our 
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certainty, the rest is doubt. But doubt is an horizon, 
and on it hangs the star of hope... by that we live. 

- . Our eyes must open, as we march, to every signal 
from the height. And since the soul has indeed “ immortal 
longings in her,” we may believe them prophetic of their 
fruition. . . . Science hangs in a void of nescience, a 
planet turning in the dark. But across that void Faith 
builds the road that leads to Olympus and the eternal 
Gods.’ 9» 


* * * 


EDUCATION has suffered a grevious loss by the death of 
Canon A. W. R. Little, who collapsed as he was leaving 
his church on the morning of October 15. He was Vicar 
of Blackpool, Chairman of the Blackpool Higher Education 
Committee, and a former President of the Association of 
Education Committees. For many years he was a member 
of the Authorities’ Panel of the Burnham Committee 
and earned the deep respect and admiration of all concerned 
for his broadminded views, his grasp of detail, and his 
infinite tact in dealing with difficulties. 
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Sır PurLIip MaGNus celebrated his ninetieth birthday 
on October 7 last. He was born in London and is a former 
student of University College, London. He represented 
the University of London in the House of Commons for 
sixteen years. 

* + * 

Mr. J. J. Davipson, a member of the staff of Edinburgh 
Academy since 1929, has been appointed to be one of His 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, under the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department. Mr. Davidson was educated at 
Robert Gordon's College and Cambridge University, and 
graduated from St. John’s College with first classes in 
Part I and Part II of the Classical Tripos. 

* * k 

ProF. J. A. CROWTHER has been elected Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Institute of Physics in succession to Prof. A. O. 
Rankine, O.B.E. Prof. Crowther was for many years a 
lecturer at Cambridge, and was appointed Professor of 
Physics in the University of Reading in 1924. He is now 
Dean of the Faculty of Science of that University. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


A HOLIDAY FOR GIRLS IN NORMANDY 


May I direct the attention of your readers to a very useful, 
pleasant, and cheap way of achieving a good holiday for school 
girls in Normandy? The nuns of the Benedictine Convent 
(address to the Mère Supérieure), at Bayeux, offer conversation 
classes together with excellent cooking and accommodation at 
165 francs per week, inclusive of hire of books, one hot bath per 
week, and board. A full prospectus can be had on application. 
The neighbourhood is full of interesting places and the sea—six 
miles away—is easy of access. There is no propaganda in any 
way ; our party of forty enjoved themselves immensely. 

I should be very glad to answer any questions, addressed to me, 


51 Duke's Avenue, Hixtpa A. S. PERRY. 
Chiswick, W. 4. 


MODERN LANGUAGES FOR THE SERVICES 


The advocates of the Direct Method often assert that the 
teaching of Modern Languages has greatly improved since the 
introduction, about 1898, of oral and phonetic work. This 
statement is incontestable. Still one great examining body does 
not believe it. The Civil Service Commission controls the most 
careful and expert examining body inthe world. And it has to be 
careful, for the future careers cf thousands of Britons depend on 
its verdict. Its fairness and impeccability are renowned. The 
care it takes in marking papers and controlling results is beyond 
all praise. Yet in the June Army examination the following 
results are revealed in the lists of marks which have been recently 
issued. In Part II of the examination candidates may take 
two or three subjects from the following, each of which receives 


ks. 
SRE acd Number who 


Total number Highest gain 66% 


taking subject mark of marks 
Latin 152 251 25 
French dite 306 209 5 
German .. T ae 37 211 3 
History .. `. 276 265 25 
Higher Mathematics ke 59 265 12 
Lower Mathematics 253 280 34 
Physics and Chemistry .. 266 275 34 


It is therefore clear that the attainments of candidates in 
French and German are lower than thosein any other subject. It 
cannot be due to the severity of the papers set, for they are quite 
simple. It may be because the examiners attach great importance 
to accurate translation into good English. Many students can 
make out the general sense of a piece of French prose or verse 
but fail to note subtle differences of meaning, which students of 


the classics are taught very carefully to observe. Success in 
translation into a foreign language necessitates not only a know- 
ledge of plain grammatical French, but a high standard of 
idiomatic phraseology such as is almost impossible of attainment 
by English students who have not resided abroad. Army class 
masters must, therefore, increase the accuracy of the scholarship 
of their modern language students or persuade them to take 
optional subjects which are less severely marked. 

It must not be thought that this low marking is an accident ; 
it is a piece of studied policy. For example, in November, 1931, 
four candidates gained more than 200 marks. In June, 1931, 
six gained more, when the highest mark was 246 because the 
candidate gained full marks (75) for oral work and 171 for 
written. On this occasion the oral was marked more generously 
throughout, but the low level for the written persisted. In Novem- 
ber, 1930, eight surpassed the 200 and one candidate gained 185 
out of 225 for written French, but the other seven varied between 
148 and 168. From these particulars, it would appear as if the 
standard is being gradually raised and the marking becoming 


more severe. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


— e 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


May I bring to the notice of your readers the existence of a 
fund which we owe to the Women’s Committee of this Institute, 
for the purpose of providing vocational guidance, either free or 
at a reduced charge, for those who are unable to afford its cost 
of three guineas ? This fund is available for boys and girls at the 
age of leaving school and for young adults who have become 
dissatisfied with their work. 

No one can be happy and efficient when forced into an occupa- 
tion for which he is unfitted whether by physique, abilities, or 
temperament. Quite needlessly many young people are con- 
demned to such bondage, partly because they are unaware of their 
own capacities and limitations and partly because their parents 
and teachers have only a superficial knowledge of occupational 
requirements. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, vocational guidance is all the more 
important in these days of widespread unemployment because 
any initial error in choosing a career must be unusually difficult 
to rectify. 

Those who wish to recommend deserving cases for such 
assistance are asked to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


C. S. MYERS, 
Principal. 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Aldwych House, London, W.C. 2. 
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Topics and Events 


THE GERMAN EDUCATIONAL SyYSTEM.—Under this title, the 
Anglo-German Academic Bureau, 75 Gower Street, W.C. 1, has 
published an informative pamphlet as a guide-book for teachers 
interested in the German educational system. The pamphlet 
of thirty-two pages has chapters on General Organization, 
Primary Education, Intermediate Grade Schools, Secondary 
Education, Vocational and Technical Schools, and Higher Educa- 
tion. It gives a clear view of the System and will be of great 
service in many ways. It would be excellent if similar surveys 
of education in other countries could be published. 

* * * 


ARMISTICE Day.—In many schools, it has for some years been 
the custom to hold on Armistice Day, a short celebration in the 
course of which reference has been made to the ideals of inter- 
national co-operation and of peace upon which the League of 
Nations is based. In view of the resolution in support of the 
custom adopted by the annual meeting of the Association of 
Education Committees, it is hoped that this practice may be 
followed even more generally this month. Last year, ninety-four 
local authorities distributed to their schools, for use at such 
celebrations, an Armistice Day Message written by General Smuts 
and published by the League of Nations Union. This year, a 
message has been secured from the Headmaster of Rugby, and 
the Union invites the co-operation of the local education 
authorities in distributing copies as widely as possible. The price 
for copies is 3s. a hundred for less than 1,000 copies, or 25s. for 
each 1,000 copies. 

* * * 

MODERN LANGUAGES IN SCHOOLS.—On September 23, Prof. 
Allison Peers made his annual appeal for increased teaching of 
Spanish in our schools. He thinks that several hundreds of 
schools should place this language on their regular curriculum. 
Business men are anxious for the reform, but parents do not urge 
it on the schools. Spain, and more especially, the South 


American republics, form a valuable opening for our trade 
Nearly all our universities have lectureships in Spanish, but the 
schools send up no students. In 1930 only 790 candidates took 
Spanish for the School Certificate against 4,600 who took German 
and 55,900 French. In this connexion Sir Charles Gran 
Robertson, of Birmingham, has shown that it would be impossibic 
to introduce another subject into the already Overcrowded time- 
table of secondary schools. As German is more valuable than 
French for scientific or medical students, and as sufficient students 
do not learn German now, it is evident that fewer pupils should 
learn French. This question was discussed man y years ago by the 
Modern Language Association. It was then urged that in towns 
where there existed more than one secondary school different 
modern languages should be taught at each, or, if possible, one 
main language and another secondary. Thus one school would 
teach French and German, another French ancl Spanish, a third 
German and Spanish. At the large public schools it would be 
possible to teach three or even four modern lara guages, only two 
of which could be taken. But this drives the problem one step 
farther back, to the preparatory schools. A boy or girl who has 
learnt French only at a first school is not likely to change to 
Spanish or Italian at a public school. Parents who really wish 
their sons and daughters to learn Spanish, Italian, Chinese, or 
Arabic should urge the Preparatory Schools Association to induce 
schools to introduce one of these languages as a substitute for 
French. At the same time, while acknowledging that we should 
have men of business, diplomatists, and scholars able to talk 
various foreign tongues, it must not be forgotten that, after 
English, French is the most useful of languages for the average 
man. France has the second largest colonial Empire. Belgium 
and Switzerland have French as a national language, every ee 
cated man in Europe speaks French, and most Of those m a . 
America. But that is not to say that 98 per cent of gur scho 
population should learn French only. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the October Competition is ‘‘ Chauve- 
Souris,” proxime accessit “ Awe.” 

The winner of the August Competition was Mr. H. 
Cradock-Watson, Knowle Cottage, Tonbridge, but he 
reminds us that he is disqualified by a too-recent win, 
and so passes his prize ‘‘ with congratulations to ‘ Katty 
Ann,’ whose nom de plume is very familiar.” Will“ Katty 
Ann ” kindly send name and address ? 

Will ‘‘ Beetle,” winner of the September Competition, 
also send name and address? We do know his name, 
Mr. Irvine Gray, but he has competed in his time from 
Athens, Egypt, Germany, anywhere, so we could not risk his 
prize to the last address. 

What is the matter with our winners lately ? 
hang back until rounded up to receive their prizes ! 


We classify the forty-eight versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Chauve-souris, Awe, Four Crosses, Tula, Catulus, 
Winton, Chardonne, Springbok, Memus, Lacy, 
Magister, Katty Ann, R. C. G., Double E, 


Cathbar, Dane, A. K. M., Old Trident. 
Class II (a) R. 


Martin, Gwendy, Cadwal, Onyx. 
(b) R. 

peter, Tripos, Téméraire, 

Scarab, Olanor, Diffident. 


Class III.—Bestway, L. E. C., Courageous, Retired, E. H. S., 


Bedalian, Nineties. 
LINES FROM A POEM BY PAUL GÉRALDY 


ÉTÉ 


Tout le bonheur du monde est au fond du jardin. 

On voudrait n'en rien perdre et l'on tourne la tête. 
On tâche en vain de le mesurer. On répète 

comme pour en jouir d'avantage : “Il fait beau... 
et puis on le répète encore. On dit des mots, 

de pauvres mots insufħsants et misérables. 

On se trouve un coeur humble et des regards étroits. 


99 


They 


A. D., Chateau d’If, Remembrance, Hibernia, 
T. S. O., Lucifer, Balso, Toinette, Atlantis, 


C. G. (prose version), Lizard, Nautilus, Lam- 
Petite Thérèse, 


On sent qu'un tel bonheur est trop considérable 
pour le pouvoir goûter tout entier à la {O1S-. 

On a la tête libre et les membres pleins d'ase. 

On a laissé, comme en un bain charmant €t doux, 

les corps béats se délier au fond des chaises- 

On écoute . . . Il y a du silence partout - °° 

Mais un silence heureux, peuplé, vivant, immense 
plein d’un frémissement d’arbres et de ramealx, 

car les sons éternels sont encore des silen ces d'eau. 
et rien ne se tait mieux qu'un bruit de feuille ou 


SUMMER. A TRANSLATION (OR AN IMITATION) 
By CHAUVE-SOURIS 


. An earthly Paradise 
Within my garden lies. 


Fearful of losing it, 

With trancéd eyes I gaze: 

The glory I behold, 

I have no song to praise— 

With faltering voice I breathe - 
“ How beautiful it is !”’ 

I have no hymn sublime 

For beauty such as this. 

My words are halting, poor, 
Inadequate and weak, 

But let my downcast glance 

My deepest thoughts bespeak, 
My humble little heart 

My ecstasy express... 

O how unworthy I 

Of all this loveliness ! 

Peace floods my happy so 
My mind untrammelled, KO 
In shaded arbours cool, 

In leavéd, perfumed grow €S > 
Languidly I enjoy 

My odorous retreat, 

As one who laves his lim E> S 
In perfumed waters swee © - 


(Continued on page 746) 
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L’Ame francaise 


Choix de Textes sur la Civilisation frangaise 
Par M. E. MACDONALD CLARK, Ph.D., et RAOUL LECLERCQ 
"258 pages. Price as. 6d. 
Ce livre est destiné aux étudiants des Universités et des classes supérieures de ]’enseignement secondaire. 
L’expérience nous a appris que souvent les assistants de français se trouvent embarrassés pour trouver 
des sujets de conversation à la fois agréables et utiles. Ces extraits pourront servir de prétextes à des 
discussions qui, par la nature des questions posées, ne manqueront pas, nous lespérons, de chaleur, 
t,e 


d’intérét, de pro t qui donneront une connaissance plus sure, peut-être même une explication, des 
choses de France. 


Histoires de Chasse 


Edited by R. H. PARDOE, B.A. 
Illustrated by F. C. Pape. 136 pages. Limp cloth. Price rs. 3d. 
Hunting stories by A. Dumas, Jules Gérard, Bombonnel, and G. Aimard. Questionnaires are added 
after each section, the questions being so formed as to be answered only after intelligent reading. A 


few notes and a vocabulary are also provided. The book is suitable for the third or fourth year of 
French. 


Free Composition in French 


By C. E. MILLS, B.A., and H. B. MILLS, B.A. 
Illustrated by GEORGES VALLÉE. Price 28. 


Reviewed by Dr. T. V. BENN in Modern Languages : 


“ This book is not merely a compilation, and it is a tonic to read. Written in English, in a familiar’ 
picturesque, and racy style, it appeals to the boy’s interests and his common sense ; it contains no ideas 
beyond his grasp. Convenient in length, well-graded. Standard: Matriculation and Sixth, but might 
be started earlier. Undoubtedly the best.” 


Elementary French Composition 
By Prof. RITCHIE and the late Prof. MOORE 
Illustrated by MARCEL JEANJEAN. Price rs. 6d. 


Reviewed by the 4.M.A.: 


“ By gradual introduction of the tenses, plentiful help in the form of footnotes and vocabularies and 
constant repetition of the foundation rules of grammar, the course has been made as easy as it is useful. 
Frequent pictures enliven the work and supply material for translation, oral and written. The book 
can be strongly recommended as a good introduction to the same authors’ Junior Manual.” 


Reviewed by Modern Languages : 
eae brightness, clarity, and sound scholarship, and what more need be said of a school 
textbook ? ” : 


Please send for the 24-page Prospectus of the * Modern Studies ”? Series 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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My soul is listening now . 
Silence broods everywhere— 
Sound-throngéd Solitude 
Hangs in the populous air, 
Vibrant with tremulous leaves, 
Rapturous, vast, profound, 
For Quiet loves to dwell 

In everlasting Sound : 

She lives in whispering boughs, 
In sighing trees she dreams, 
Inhabits rustling leaves, 
Abides in murmurous streams. 


TRANSLATED BY “ AWE ” 
The garden holds the joy of all the world. 
We gaze around lest something we may miss. 
Endeavouring in vain to gauge the bliss, 
and heighten it, we say again “ How fair...” 
and then once more repeat the words—so bare, 
so commonplace, and so inadequate. 
We realize how cramped our view, our soul 
how slight, and feel such happiness too great 
for us to savour it at once and whole. 
From thinking freed, with limbs at ease we lie, 
the frame relaxed and tranquil in a chair, 
as in a bath of softest luxury. 
And then we listen—silence everywhere 
but joyous, crowded, vast, alive with shiver 
and rustling of shaken boughs and trees. 
There is no hush like that of leaf and river ; 
the eternal sounds are yet but silences. 


te 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ FouR CROSSES ” 
The world’s whole bliss deep in the garden lies. 
Loath to lose aught, we turn our heads to see: 
We seek in vain to gauge it; and say we, 
As though to swell our joy, “‘ 'Tis fine to-day ! ” 
And once again, “ ’Tis fine ! ’’—words, words we say, 
Poor wretched words, too weak to bear such weight. 
We own our humble hearts, our narrow’d sight, 
Feeling the draught of happiness too great 
That we at once should taste its full delight. 
With easeful limbs and free unfettered mind, 
Our blissful forms relaxed, each in his chair 
As in some soft delicious bath reclined, 
We listen . . . silence, silence everywhere, 
Yet all instinct with quiv’ring boughs and trees, 
Vast, peopled, living, glad. Eternity’s 
Sounds are yet silence ; of all stillness chief 
Is the soft stir of water, or a leaf. ... 


We feel very nervous about going back on our own 
theories in giving the prize to a free version, over the heads 
of two excellent correct translations. What we should 
like would be three prizes to award. 

But, after much anxious meditation, we have decided 
that ‘‘ Chauve-Souris ’’ has written a poem that must not 
be overlooked ; moreover, if it had not been written out 
in such short lines, it would have appeared as close to 
the original as it really is. We do not appreciate why 
‘‘ Chauve-souris ’’ aggravated the apparent ‘ freedom” 
by chopping up the lines. 

But both ‘‘ Awe” and “ Four Crosses ” have written 
poems of which they may well be proud; both have 
brought out the point at the end perfectly, and ‘‘ Awe ” 
has the added merit of keeping the rhyme scheme exactly 
the same as the original. 

ʻ Tula ” sent a pleasing poem with an admirable last 
line: And best of all can leaves and water hold their peace. 
She also got in correctly beatified. But the weakness lay 
in words too obviously dragged in for the sake of rhyme, 
such as 2” a sense. 

“ Winton ” was the first of those who use the word 
still, which we prefer to dumb (“ Remembrance ” and 
others). Winton’s line is: And nought is still as leaves’ 
or water's sound. 

We also like hush as used by “ Awe,” “ Memus,” and 
“ Springbok.” 

What hush like leaf or water stirring now ? (“ Memus ”). 

Nought so hushed as the noise of the leaves and the rill 
(“ Springbok ”’). 


‘“ Chardonne ” ends beautifully : 
A happy silence, multitudinous, alive, 
Which rustling boughs and swaying tree-tops fill, 
For sounds eternal their peculiar silence give, 
No noise less heard than that of whispering leaf or rill. 


“ Lacy ” began badly: The joy of all the world is in the 
garden hid, and then proceeded with a very creditable 
verson. Why hid ? 


‘“ Magister ” lengthened out the meter, and wrote 
charmingly in it. We like “ Katty Ann’s’”’ tremulous 
whisper of the trees, and “ R. C. G's” quite free translation 
of which the following is a lovely sample : 

Listen ! On all a silence tense, 

A peopled silence, though ; immense, 
Yet glad, alive with rustling trees 
And branches swaying in the breeze 

Swaying along the orchard fence. 


“ Old Trident ’’ danced along very pleasantly, revealing 
unlimited imagination, thus : 
And, *“ Oh, it is fair! ” saith one, and repeateth 
“ Fair, fair is my parterre,” to augment his bliss— 
Words, words, and yet vain words—each word each defeateth ; 


We have not space to tell all the points we liked, but 
the chief pleasure was finding as many as forty-eight 
translators attracted by a poem. 

Many of our friends wrote patchily, very well in places. 
‘“ Cadwal ” was distinctly pedestrian, a fault we rarely find 
in this competitor’s good work. ‘ Cathbar’s ’’ rendering 
is very original, and “ R. A. D.” chose to end his lines with 
assonances rather than rhymes and so gave a curious 
Spanish effect to his poem. “ A. K. M.” did not preserve 
the simplicity of the original. ‘‘ Balso,” a new competitor, 
shows much promise, but must avoid dragging collo- 
qualisms into non-colloquial passages; there was no 
place for an expression like with body very fit, still less ina 
version containing so beautiful a sentence as and I render 
The homage of a lowlier heart, half close my eves. 


Class II (b) were too good for Class III, but had simplified 
their task by writing in prose or blank verse. 


We notice ‘‘ Lampeter’s ” little appeal for a Jane Austen 
competition. But how ? This is a language contest. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Gustav Schiiler. 
(Deutsche Lyrik seit Liliencron. Verlag Hesse & Becker, 
Leipzig.) 

UNTERDESSEN 
Schönheit ist Atem. Aber Brot ist Brot. 
Und Tausend hungern. Und die Mihlen mahlen. 
Und K6nigstische wissen nichts von Not. 
Und Tausend beten nachts zu ihren Qualen. 


Und Mütter fiebern, wie kein Fieber schlägt, 
Weil ihre Kinder schwer im Schlafe wimmern. 
Die Mütter hören’s, dass man Bretter trägt, 
Um einem rohen Armensarg zu zimmern. 


Und unterdessen lauscht die heilige Nacht, 
Und unterdessen wird das Licht erkoren, 
Und unterdessen hat die Schönheit acht 
Auf jede Perle, die der Tau geboren. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by Arl 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during @ given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 730, must reach 
the office by the first post on December 1, 1932, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education. Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


A Treasury of 
English Prose 


Collected and Edited by HERBERT STRANG 
Cloth board, 18. 9d. 


This new anthology of self-contained pieces, mostly 
two or three pages long, appeals directly to the interests 
of boys and girls up to fifteen—action, adventure, the 
ways of bird and beast, strange scenes, and incidents. 
The pieces, an unhackneyed and unconventional 
collection, vary greatly in style and subject. Half a 
dozen letters are fo llowed by nearly a hundred pages by 
novelists from Swift to Hugh Walpole. Izaak Walton 
on “ Our Song Birds ”’ begins a section ending with 
Grant Allen, W. H. Hudson, and G. W. Steevens. 
The last of the scenes of travel is “ The Jungle in 
Brazil”? by H. M. Tomlinson, while the writers of 
descriptive sketches include Addison, Johnson, Sterne 
at one end, and W. H. Davies, Percy Lubbock, and Sir 
James Jeans at the other, the book finishing with pages 
of history, the last piece being “ Old English Roads ”’ 
from Prof. Trevelyan’s new history. 

A short biographical paragraph introduces each author, 
and a few indispensable notes are included. 


Oxford University Press, 


AOOSAAONODIOOOODASOAOAOOODODODOODOOAOOSDOOAODOODODOAAAOOROOONOODONOOIAAOOOUOOOOODOOOONODOTNOOOOOATEEIIDIA DIODNI 


TMM UCU OONO DODANO OAOA DADA DOONO NNT 


Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 


Iir 


The World-Wide 
Geographies 
By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE 


(Formerly Geography Master at Denstone) 


This series continues one of the outstanding successes 
among recent publications. The author’s vivid des- 
criptive style makes a strong appeal to young readers. 
Exceptional attention is given to practical work, which 
includes modelling, weather observations, map-reading, 
and the making of relief maps. 

The Goldsmiths’ College new Handbook for Geography 
Teachers says of the series: ‘‘ The text, pictures, 
maps are very fine indeed ; they can hardly be improved 


on. 
NEW VOLUME 
Book VI. Africa, Asia, and Australia. 
cloth, 2s. gd. ; cloth boards, 3s. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES 
- Seeing the World. 5th Impression. 
- Peoples and Homes of Other Lands. 
5th Impression. 
` Exploring the British Isles. 6th Impression. 
- The Worid we Live in. 6th Impression. 
- North and South America. 3r 


Limp 


Impression. 


SHU AUAODOOANIAAAOOAOAAINIAIONAOOOIOOCIOIOCONI IANN 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 42nd Edition. 
100 Exercises. 


Price 3/6. 
850 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
car! Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 

= Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
40. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS oontaining 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Prize Essay Competition, English Composition 


There was a good average entry of candidates for the 
October Prize Essay Competition. Schools that have 
frequently competed were again represented, and several 
appeared for the first time. Old friends and new ones are 
alike welcome. One regretted that so few boys came 
forward. The standard attained in essay-planning and 
composition was satisfactorily maintained. The penman- 
ship was usually clear, though not always. There were 
few mistakes in grammar or sentence-structure, but too 
many in spelling. 


There was an unusual variety in the subjects chosen, 
and it was difficult to classify them. Occasionally, but 
rarely, the same subject, or a slight variant of it, was chosen 
by class-mates ; but that is not undesirable. It was note- 
worthy that broad views were often taken of the subject 
of the essay, and that certain themes liable to common- 
place treatment were dealt with in an original way. Florid 
and grandiose writing appeared in one or two cases, but 
expression was usually apt and restrained. In a few the 
remarks were rambling and tended to make the essay 
invertebrate. 


Amongst senior candidates the first prize was awarded 
to Hilda Margaret Frame, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks, 
for a fine essay on ‘‘ Something rich and strange.” It 
showed not only range of imagination but quite mature 
artistic feeling and delicate expression. Evidently, the 
writer’s ear and eye were readily appreciative of the beauty 
that appeals to both. Another essay on the same subject 
was scarcely less successful. Mavis Dale, St. Mary’s 
Convent, South Ascot, wrote a delightful essay on “‘ Birds ” 
that entitled her to the second prize. There was wide 
scope of treatment, unmistakable evidence of close observa- 
tion and keen relish of the sights and music of bird life. 
In less skilful hands the subject was one that might easily 
have degenerated into the banal. 


Others of the essays were worthy of prizes had more been 
available. ‘‘ The apparel oft proclaims the man” was 
explained with care and its wide applicability justly noted. 
A quite remarkable essay was that on “ The fetish of 
tidiness.” The golden mean between the evils of extremes 
in orderliness was well supported by sensible comment 
and homely illustration. ‘‘ Roundabouts and swings ” 
might easily have been allowed to become a description 
of the visit of a travelling circus; but as dealt with the 
writer saw much more in the subject than that; it was 
regarded as symbolical of the ups and downs of life. The 
girl who wrote on Macaulay and Addison was well aware 
of the styles and characteristics, of these writers, but her 
remarks were perhaps prone to exaggeration; they were 
too black and white. ‘' The constituents (or requisites— 
there were two essays) of a work of art,” was treated with 
much thoughtfulness. Abstract subjects were occasionally 
chosen, but happily the essays on ‘‘ Courage’’ and 
‘‘ Leisure ” were sensibly conceived. In “ Clocks and 
chrysanthemums ” the ideas were original but somewhat 
fantastic and the treatment was rambling. 


Essays by junior candidates were naturally simpler 
in theme and treatment than were those of the seniors. 
In this section, the first prize went to Vivien L. D. Roebuck, 
St. Michael’s Lodge, Stoke Damerel, Plymouth, for an 
essay on “‘ Brentor Church and Lydford Gorge,” in which 
clear narrative and picturesque description were the out- 
standing traits. Madeleine Blaess, The Bar Convent I.B.V.M. 
Secondary School, York, was awarded the second prize. 
Her essay on “Candlelight ” described the charm of a 
twilight room where flitting shadows prepared the way 
for the entrance of sprites and elves that well became the 
magic hour. 


Amongst others that followed hard in merit on these two 


essays were ‘‘ Polseath,” with wonderfully good descrip- 


tion; ‘‘ Moonlight bathing in the Suez Canal ” ; “ What 
Lewis Carroll left out,” an addendum to “‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land ’’; ‘‘ The Antique Shop ” ; and“ Why I like pictures.” 


These writers and others, even the youngest of them aged 9, 
gave promise of good work when they become seniors. 

The following are lists of (1) Senior, (2) Junior candi- 
dates : 


SENIORS 


First Prize, HıLDA MARGARET FRAME, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks; Second Prize, Mavis DALE, St. Mary's 
Convent, Ascot. 


Class I (in alphabetical order).—Mary BLACKBURN, 
The Bar Convent I.B.V.M. Secondary School, York ; VIOLET 
CANE, County School for Girls, Beckenham; ANNETTE 
CREAN, St. Mary’s Convent, Ascot; ANNE DUCKWORTH- 
KING, St. Mary’s Convent, Ascot; MABEL GRACE HARLOW, 
Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Avis Hopkins, County 
School for Girls, Beckenham; ANNA MCKILLEEN, The 
Bar Convent I.B.V.M. Secondary School, York ; JOSEPHINE 
McDonaLp, The Bar Convent I.B.V.M. Secondary School, 
York; KiInGsLEY EDGELL WHITE, Secondary School, 
Stowmarket. 


Class II (in alphabetical order).—DAPHNE CROFTON, 
Assumption Convent, Ramsgate; ROBERT A. FLEMING, 
Argyle House School, Sunderland; MARGARET INGLIS, The 
Bar Convent I.B.V.M. Secondary School, York ; MARION 
E. F. McKINLEY, The Hall, Monkstown, Co. Dublin ; 
VALERIE ESTHER MIDDLEVICK, Ladies’ College, Guernsey ; 
NeLL O'Dea, Tilley House School, Wem; GWENDOLEN 
Mary PEARSON, Ladies’ College, Guernsey ; CONSUELO 
PRADA, Assumption Convent, Ramsgate; JOAN EDITH 
SEELEY, Secondary School, Stowmarket ; HARRY EUGENE 
SUTTON, Latymer School, Edmonton. 


Class III (in alphabetical order)—DAPHNE M. H. 
CHEATLE, Lansdowne House, Swanage; MABEL CLAY, 
Tilley House School, Wem; Howard ELWELL, Tilley 
House School, Wem; BARBARA E. HARRIS, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage ; MARGARET KEmpP, Notre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds. 


JUNIORS 


First Prize, ViviEN L. D. RoEBuck, St. Michael’s Lodge, 
Stoke Damerel, Plymouth; Second Prize, MADELEINE 
BLarss, The Bar Convent Secondary School, York. 


Class I (in alphabetical order).—JOSEPHINE BANKS, 
Burcot Grange High School, Four Oaks, Sutton Cold- 
field; Joan BrapsHaw, Burcot Grange High School, 
Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield; HEsTER F. BULL, St. 
Michael’s Lodge, Stoke Damerel, Plymouth; JOAN CHAM- 
LEY, The Bar Convent I.B.V.M. Secondary School, York ; 
Pat MONAGHAN, Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds ; 
Patricia M. D. Rorsucx, St. Michael’s Lodge, Stoke 
Damerel, Plymouth; GLapys M. TayLeEr, Walthamstow 
Hall, Sevenoaks ; PAULINE Troup, Assumption Convent, 
Ramsgate. 


Class II (in alphabetical order).—MARGARET M. W. 


BELL, Rockcliff, Milford-on-Sea; DOROTHEA KENNY, 
Notre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; HEATHER G. 


Jounson, St. George’s School, Torrington. 


Class III (in alphabetical order).—MARGARET CARTER, 
Lansdowne House, Swanage; BRENDA SMITH, Burcot 
Grange High School, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield ; PAMELA 
STRANGE, Wiston’s School, Brighton. 


The requirements and conditions of the Competition 
were on the whole sufficiently, but not always quite exactly, 
observed. The date of the Competition should be carefully 
noted. 
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PRIZES 


WH changing times, the prizes that 

are given to scholars also change in 
character. These changes create a demand 
for modern literature of every type, which 
can be satisfied from the large and varied 
stocks kept by the E.S.A. 


Whether Adventure, History, Sciencé¢, or 
Literature is needed just the right book for 
the pupil for whom it is intended can be seen 
in various editions and styles of bindings at 
prices to suit all requirements. The Book 
Room, where they can be examined, is quiet 
and comfortably furnished, and Expert 
Assistants will gladly render any help that 
may be required. 


Three Catalogues are issued, and these 
will be sent to Principals on application. 


(a) Catalogue of Books bound in Leather and 
Fancy Bindings. 


(b) Catalogue of New Standard Books bound in 
Publishers’ Bindings. 


(c) Catalogue of New Books in various bindings 
offered at very low clearance prices. 


ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn 
LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Demonstrate with ther ZE\S => 


ei 
POTI 


HE improved optical construction of 
“ FAMULUS ’’—the NEW Zeiss Ikon 
Epidiascope—gives more intense illum- 
i ‘ ° ination for the projection of opaque objects 
illumination 


More intense 
by the use of sp mirrors and condensers 
with ONLY ONE 500 watt lamp. The object 

apy pn sind table is so designed that the lamp house can 
travel up and down the table over objects 

18 in. in length. Forced system of ventilation 

ensures protection of delicate subjects. First- 

class anastigmatics only are used—episcopic 

aperture F/3°7. Housed in neat all-metal case 

with no protruding parts. For use on all 

Write for full details voltages. At the rats price, no better 


Epidiascope than the ‘“ FAMULUS "’ claims 
of “FAMULUS” and your attention. 


equipment to: 


ZEISS IKON LTD. 


7 Mortimer House, 37 Mortimer Street, W.1 
University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1932-33 
November 2 to February 27, 1933 


SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 


Course for Foreign Students: 

“ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 
Special Lectures on French Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students. 
Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Translation, Dictation, Composition. 
Certificates and Diplomas at the end 

of the Session. 
Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 
BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
REVIEW 


Among articles in the current issue of this widely-read publication are the 


following : 


The Oecumenical Movement as a Training in Oecumenical Thought 
and Action. By Orro EBERHARD, Inspector of Schools. 


German Popular Libraries. By Dr. Joser PETERS, Municipal Librarian. 


Catholicism as a Cultural Influence in France. By Prof. Dr. HERMANN 
Piatz, of Bonn University. 


The Jena Plan. The Weekly Programme of Work and Educational 
Developments. By Prof. Dr. PETER PETERSON, of Jena University. 


Education in Aesthetics by means of macgees Languages. By Prof. 
Louis ANDRE FoureEr, Vauvesx (Seine). 


Country Schools in the Campagna. By Dr. WERNER PEIsER, Rome. 


Recent Developments in the Winnetka Schools. By CARLTON WASHBURNE, | 
Winnetka (Illinois). 
| 
$ 


Introducing the Mexican Indian to 1932. By Eyres N. Simpson, Mexico. 


Should the Educationist prefer an assumption of belief to Scepticism? 
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The School Certificate Investigation 


— -- 


The Report of the Panel of Investigators appointed 
by the Secondary School Examinations Council to 
inquire into the eight approved School Certificate 
examinations held in the summer of 1931, has just been 
issued, and there can be no doubt that it marks a very 
important stage in the development of the Examination. 
Since the Examinations Council was set up in 1917, two 
previous investigations have been held, in 1918 and 
1924 respectively, but they differed in two important 
respects from the present one. In the former investi- 
gations a different panel of investigators was used for 
each examination, and the only reports were those 
given in confidence to the examining bodies, whereas on 
this occasion the same investigators acted for all the 
examinations and they were asked to prepare a general 
report for publication. It is important to remember 
that although the Examinations Council was responsible 
for appointing the investigators, its own Chairman 
acting as Chairman of the Panel, and for the publication 
of the Report, yet it does not follow that the Council 
will endorse the opinions expressed in the Report. 

The main objects of the investigation were to 
discover how far the examinations were fulfilling the 
purposes for which they were designed and what effects 
they were producing, or were likely to produce, on the 
work of the schools themselves. On both these heads, 
criticism of the examinations has been growing, and 
the Report will be found to endorse much of this criti- 
cism. It is divided into two parts. Part I deals with 
the examination as a whole and will be found of most 
general interest, and the summary of recommendations 
and suggestions with which it concludes is likely to 
meet with general approval. Part II deals, in a series 
of chapters, with the various subjects included in the 
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examinations, the syllabuses, papers, marking, &c. 
These chapters contain numerous recommendations 
and suggestions, but no attempt has been made to 
summarize them, and they can only be found by a 
search of the chapters. 

The Report opens with a review of the origin and 
purpose of the examination and sets out the principles 
which lay behind the proposals made by the Board of 
Education in 1914 for the establishment of the First 
and Higher School examinations. It shows how the 
connexion of the First School Examination with the 
university entrance examinations was almost inevitable 
at the time, however unfortunate the effect may have 
been. The demand from both schools and universities 
for the separation of the First School Examination 
from Matriculation has become almost irresistible, and 
its force is acknowledged by the investigators. They 
frankly admit that the association with Matriculation 
has become a dominating feature and that it is necessary 
to set the First School Examination free so that it 
may serve its primary purpose as a test of the secondary 
school curriculum at the fifth form stage. They recom- 
mend that the School Certificate Examination should 
no longer be accepted by the universities as alternative 
to their own Matriculation examinations, and that as an 
immediate step Matriculation certificates should no 
longer be awarded on the School Certificate examina- 
tions. They further recommend that a School Certificate, 
together with a Higher Certificate, or an ad hoc examina- 
tion of a suitable kind as an alternative to a Higher Cer- 
tificate examination, should be accepted for the purposes 
of Matriculation. As an additional safeguard, it is 
recommended that secondary school pupils should not 
be allowed to take an external Matriculation examina- 
tion unless they are genuine candidates for admission 
to a university and then not below the age of 17. It 
may be hoped and expected that these recommendations 
will prove the decisive blow at the Matriculation 
“fetish,” though the suggested alternative examination 
will meet with some opposition. 

Attention is called to the overlapping of the spheres 
of operation of the various examining bodies and to the 
inequality in the number of candidates taking the 
several examinations. While recognizing the difficulty 
of finding a remedy for this inequality, the investigators 
express the opinion that it does not seem desirable 
that nearly half the candidates should be taking the 
examinations of only two out of the eight examining 
bodies. Some reference is made to the finances of the 
examining bodies. Criticisms are from time to time 
levelled at the large profits which these bodies are 
alleged to derive from examination fees, and the Report 
lends some support to these criticisms. It is admitted, 
however, that information is incomplete, since the 
examining bodies are not required to publish accounts 
and some of them do not do so. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that the Report should appear to assume, on 
incomplete evidence, that the school examinations are 
a source of profit to the universities, but if this assump- 
tion results in the production of a clear statement of 
the financial position it may not have been without 
value. 

The conditions of the various examinations are exam- 
ined in detail, and the way in which these conditions 
work out are illustrated by many statistics. The con- 
ditions for obtaining a certificate, the variation in the 
constitution of the groups, the effect of the number of 


subjects taken, the relative popularity of subjects, the 
choice of foreign languages, the Group IV subjects, the 
ages of candidates, are all dealt with, but provoke few 
suggestions except that it might be desirable to omit 
certain subjects as not suitable at this stage or as taken 
by very few candidates. A careful examination is 
made of the extent to which the specific requirements 
for a pass, especially the group requirements, account 
separately for failures. The conclusions reached are 
important in view of the recent agitation, led by the 
Association of Headmistresses, for a change in the 
group requirements. This change has been demanded 
partly on account of the supposed difficulty which 
Groups II and III offer to many candidates and partly 
with the object of giving increased importance to Group 
IV subjects. The former reason does not receive much 
support from the investigators. Their inquiry has 
led them to the conclusion that Group III is not a serious 
obstacle. Group II is more serious because many candi- 
dates offer only one foreign language, in nearly all cases 
French, and this, therefore, becomes a failing subject. 
At the same time, “ the great majority of the candidates 
who failed to clear Group II were relatively weak candi- 
dates who failed on other counts and deservedly lost 
their certificates.” 

There are, however, some hard cases which should be 
met if possible, but it is insisted that the standard of the 
examination must not be lowered in the supposed interests 
of pupils for whom a secondary school course is in fact in- 
appropriate. This being understood, the investigators are 
of opinion that for the majority of candidates the require- 
ments should remain as at present, with the proviso that 
one credit shall be obtained, but for the limited number 
of candidates who are genuine hard cases some modifi- 
cation is desirable. This modification could be provided 
by setting a translation paper in a modern language and 
a paper in arithmetic and allowing the requirements of 
Group II or Group III, but not of both, to be satisfied 
by a pass in the appropriate paper, provided that the 
candidate passes in Group I and Group II or Group III, 
passes in five full subjects and obtains credits in three 
ofthem. Of these five subjects three may be taken from 
a revised Group IV. 

The character of the examination papers, the machin- 
ery for their preparation, methods of marking, standardi- 
zation, &c., have been considered very carefully, and 
the suggestions and recommendations with regard to 
these questions will doubtless find strong support. 
The investigators find that there has been some departure 
from the principle of “ easy papers with a high standard 
of marking ” as laid down in the Board's original 
proposals. They feel that there is a tendency for the 
papers to be on the hard side and that this is perhaps 
because the primary object of the examination, viz. to 
provide a fair and adequate test adapted to the needs 
and possibilities of the ordinary fifth form pupil, is 
not kept constantly in view. An attempt to make the 
papers serve a double purpose, as they do when honours 
and distinctions are awarded, increases the difficulty 
of securing the type of paper desired. The investigators 
appear to think that the number of successful candidates 
is not high enough, and that if the principle of easy 
papers and strict marking is applied consistently, it 
would be possible to increase the number of passes 
without lowering the real standard of the examination. 

The investigators are emphatically opposed to the 
proposal put forward some time ago, that every candi- 
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date should receive a certificate, on which would be 
recorded his performance in each subject taken. They 
consider that such a certificate would have no value, but 
they are in favour of passes as well as credits being 
recorded on the certificates of successful candidates, 
provided that they are recorded separately so that 
they cannot be confused. 

It may be gathered from the Report, that the examin- 
ing bodies are on the whole responsive to criticism and 
suggestion and that constant and successful endeavours 
are being made to improve the machinery of the examina- 
tions. It is suggested that further improvement is 
possible and that this improvement would be assisted 
and greater uniformity be secured by closer co-operation 


between the examining bodies and a pooling of experi- 
ences, together with closer contact between the examin- 
ing bodies on one hand and the Examinations Council 
and the Board of Education on the other. 

The investigators are to be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which they have done their work. 
The Report should be studied carefully by all those 
interested in school examinations. Minor points of 
disagreement will probably be found, but on the whole 
the Report should give great satisfaction to those who 
are seeking to make the examination what it was 
intended to be. The enthusiasts who are seeking the 
abolition of external school examinations will derive 
less pleasure from it. 


Occasional Notes 


A STRONG attack on Circular 1421 and all that it 
stands for was made by Mr. R. H. Tawney in the 
columns of The New Statesman and Nation. He begins 
by quoting the Prime Minister’s reply 
to a resolution passed by the Workers’ 
Educational Association in September 
of last year, when Mr. MacDonald said that it was the 
intention of the Government that the educational 
system should come to no real harm, and that the Board 
of Education contemplated not only the maintenance 
of existing facilities, but some measure of necessary 
new development. Mr. Tawney remarks that the new 
draft regulations and Circular 1421 are a comment on 
these assurances. They embody three principles: no 
more free secondary schools ; no fees below nine guineas, 
and an increase of fees which are below fifteen guineas ; 
and no free places for children unless their parents 
satisfy a means test. He further says that the alarm 
expressed in the protests of the four Secondary Asso- 
ciations and other bodies is not surprising. A large 
number of parents of small means will find the doors 
of secondary schools slammed in the face of their 
children, and the tendency to penalise individuals 
merely because their parents are poor will be strength- 
ened, for as it is the child of relatively well-to-do parents 
normally has a preferential opportunity of secondary 
education. 


Mr. Tawney on 
Circular 1421 : 


ME: TAWNEY goes on to say that although the 
mischievous effects of the means test could be 
mitigated by raising the income limit, behind the imme- 

diate issue lies a larger question of 
~ social policy, which concerns not only 

educationists and parents, but the 
nation as a whole. “ Do we intend to establish in 
England a democratic system of higher education, 
or do we not ? Do we believe in the maximum possible 
equality of educational opportunity, and are we pre- 
pared to pay the price for it? Or do we prefer that 
children shall receive secondary education if their 
parents have money, but that, if their parents are too 
poor to buy it for them, they shall, with the exception 
of those who continue under the new conditions to be 
awarded free places, be compelled to go without it ? ” 
That question has confronted the Nation ever since 
1902, and thanks to the action of enlightened authorities, 
it could be argued that we were approaching a stage 
at which the educational opportunities of children would 


The Larger 
Question : 


cease to be determined by the income of their parents. 
But now, by the action of the Cabinet, “and a mob of 
rich men behind it,” the association of educational 
opportunity with money is to be re-established as a 
principle of public policy—and the new departures are 
not a temporary concession to a passing emergency, 
for the justification advanced for them suggests that 
the innovations are intended to be permanent. 


[5 a scathing paragraph, Mr. Tawney deals with the 
suggestion that the Government is reluctantly 
obeying the remorseless dictates of economic necessity. 
He refers to the letter, from which we 
quoted last month, containing the 
signatures of several eminent econo- 
mists, who warned the Government against the very 
action they have taken, and he asks who are the econo- 
mists who take a different view. “ The truth is that the 
whole array of suggestions, sedulously propagated for a 
year, that it is economically beneficial to the nation to 
spend less on the health and education of the rising 
generation, is a bluff, and not a plausible one. It is 
time that it was called... . If secondary education 
is made dearer and less accessible . . . few competent 
economists will argue that as a consequence wheels now 
silent will turn or pits closed re-open, or wage-earners 
now idle be restored to employment by the sacrifice of 
their children.” We must choose between making 
secondary education free, as France is doing, and 
following out the conception of educational policy 
laid down in the May Report. Mr. Tawney regards it 
as essential that public opinion should compel the 
withdrawal of the regulations, and we hope that this 
will happen. His letter deserves the widest possible 
publicity, and we are glad to see that the Assistant 
Masters’ Association has sent a copy to every one of 
its members. Other bodies might well follow this good 


example. 
A CURIOUS and, as we think, a mistaken point of 
view was expressed in a leading article in the 
Observer which commented on the problems confronting 
young people. With the first part of 


“ Economic 
Necessity.” 


The Young jt we can agree—unemployment leaves 
People’s 4 : 

Problem : youths susceptible to temptation and 

they sometimes drift into criminal 

adventure. The superabundance of leisure which Dr. 


Jacks has been discussing is already an actuality for 
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no small proportion of the youth of to-day, and the use 
of it depends largely on the training received at school. 
“An ideal education would make its normal subjects 
immune to the appeal of fatuous amusements on the 
one side and criminal incentives on the other. No one 
can expect our education to be ideal, but it should be 
adapted to the moulding of average human faculty 
and to the impregnating of it with positive interests. 
The fault more and more widely alleged against our 
school system is that it gives little nurture to the boy’s 
natural disposition to do or to make something, but 
converts him into a neutral nonentity, passively tolerant 
of the stream of abstract knowledge that is poured over 
his head and atrophied in many of those instincts which 
would make him a useful citizen. Man is distinctively 
the tool-using animal. But the tool seems to be the 
last thing that the school dreams of using in his develop- 
ment.” ; 


AH this is excellent, and, though it may not do 
sufficient justice to the training in handwork which 
is being given in the schools, is a repetition of what 
many educationists are saying. But 
the writer adds: “It is these things 
that make many thoughtful people 
who are no enemies of education assent to that closer 
fencing of the secondary schools which has brought down 
so much criticism upon the Government’s head. They 
feel that the curriculum in vogue is not making its 
most typical pupils either apt or active, that it nullifies 
the energizing forces, and makes its appeal to minds 
that are not really receptive when divorced from the 
creative powers.” We fail to see, however, how the 
restrictions which the Government intends to impose 
can remedy this state of affairs. As our readers know, 
we advocate a greatly extended curriculum in secondary 
schools, with plentiful opportunities for those pupils 
whose powers can be better developed by handwork 
and physical training than by academic subjects. To 
establish these conditions will, however, cost money, 
for proper equipment is expensive. If the Observer is 
advocating greater provision of workshop accommo- 
dation in secondary schools we wish it well. But to 
cramp secondary education itself, as the Government 
proposes to do, is no remedy for the evils which we all 
deplore. 


Where we 
Differ. 


ig seems to be plainly evident, that the local authorities 
consider that considerable economies could be 
effected, without loss of efficiency, by the closing of 
“ Redundant” certain small schools. At present 
Schools. they are hampered in taking steps to 

this end by the statutory proviso that 
a school may not be deemed to be unnecessary if it 
has an average attendance of thirty children, and they 
consider that, having regard to improved transport 
facilities and the provision of up-to-date schools which 
have rendered many of the older schools unnecessary, 
the relevant section of the Education Act of Ig21 
should be repealed. An annual saving of £1,000,000 
would, it is said, result. The main obstacle in the way 
appears to be that very many of these schools are volun- 
tary schools, and that sectarian interests are concerned 
in keeping them in existence. It is contended, however, 
on behalf of the local authorities, that no insuperable 
difficulty need arise, for adequate safeguards for distinc- 
tive religious teaching could be devised. On the face 
of it there seems to be something to be said in favour of 


this plan as an alternative to the proposals of Circular 
1421, provided that security of tenure was assured to 
the teachers. It is far less objectionable and would 
apparently save more than twice as much money. 


Wie anxious eyes were turned towards the 
Conservative Conference at Blackpool, where a 
resolution was moved urging upon the Government the 
necessity of taking immediate ste 
ees eG diminish substantially the share of 
` the national income which is being 
taken from individuals and spent by the State. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, in the course of the debate, said 
that he had hoped for some hint as to how reduction in 
taxation was to be brought about. The cuts had been 
very unpopular things, and to-day the popularity of 
the Government was not what it had been, solely on 
account of the economy it had brought in. He added, 
however, that he was convinced that the committees 
which were considering local expenditure would, in 
their recommendations, show how to make great 
economies in local services, and the present Parliament 
was going to set a new example in practising economy. 
In the end the Conference adopted an amendment 
expressing the opinion that, in view of contractual 
and statutory obligations, the Chancellor was doing 
everything possible to meet the situation. Still, the 
danger to be feared from those who share the opinions 
expressed in the original resolution is considerable. 
It is not right to penalize teachers and other public 
servants because their salaries happen to be paid from 
public funds. To do so is to restrict the private ex- 
penditure of a large body of individuals, and this is 
economically unsound besides being unjust. 


TE following paragraph, which recently appeared 
in The Economist under the title of “ The Axe and 
the Schools ?” is one more indication of the misgiving 

e emi with which Circular I42I is being 

Makes a Protest, Teceived : “ We have found occasion 
in the past to comment on the growth 
of public expenditure on education ; and at a juncture 
when there is a real need for some relief from the burden 
of taxes we should support any well-considered pro- 
posals for scrutinizing strictly educational expenditure 
and eliminating every vestige of waste. At the same 
time retrenchment on education which is calculated to 
lead to a contraction in the volume of effective educa- 
tion obtainable by the people of this country is retrench- 
ment run mad; and the new draft regulations for 
secondary schools, issued by the Board of Education 
last Friday, are extremely disquieting. . . . As these 
regulations stand they involve the risk that whereas 
the children of the very poorest parents receiving free 
secondary education might not be greatly affected, 
there would be a serious and most undesirable contrac- 
tion in the number of children of parents with incomes 
ranging from £200 to £300 per annum attending second- 
ary schools. From reports that the Government is 
preparing to reduce provision for the training of teachers, 
we fear that they are aiming deliberately by means of 
these regulations at a contraction in the aggregate 
volume of education. To pursue such a policy is, in our 
opinion, a counsel of despair.” This expression of 
opinion is noteworthy as coming from the more thought- 
ful section of those who do not usually favour expenditure 
on education. 
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i J NDER this heading Mr. Frank Roscoe returns in 
the Schoolmaster to the consideration of the policy 
which is masquerading under the title of economy in 


education. His view is that the 
pay economic and political circumstances 
Protection of the day are being made the pretext 


for reviving a vicious idea of education 
—the idea that those who pay for the schooling of 
their own children have the right to complain at being 
required to contribute to the education of other children 
who would later on compete with their own for the 
well-paid jobs. Our professional duty demands, says 
Mr. Roscoe, that we shall encourage every child to 
develop its intellectual powers to the utmost, for we are 
not concerned to maintain close preserves for the 
children of any class in the community. The social 
view as opposed to the individualist or commercial 
view has found expression from time to time in the 
past, notably in the debate on the Education Act of 
1870, when Mr. W. E. Forster said that if we are to 
hold our position among men of our own race or among 
the nations of the world, we must make up for the 
smallness of our numbers by increasing the intellectual 
force of the individual. While there is much to be 
said for the view that children can be educated through 
the medium of real-life activities, we must be on our 
guard against allowing their schooling to be nothing 
more than a rehearsal of some occupation which we 
choose to think they must follow in later life. To 
bring about a finer conception of education and a more 
vivid sense of its social value is no easy task, but it is 
a highly important one. We agree with Mr. Roscoe that 
teachers must shoulder it, and that they must oppose 
these anti-social conceptions to the utmost of their 
power. 


NV tHE we like it or not, we live in a competitive 
industrial world. In our own country we have 
sad and emphatic evidence of that. But we have not 
yet realized, as have our continental 

Trade Schools neighbours, that technical education 


on the : SE: 
Continent: is a powerful instrument for maintain- 
ing and increasing the efficiency of 
industry. The appearance, then, of the Board of 


Education Report compiled by Mr. A. Abbott, Chief 
Inspector of Technical Schools, and Mr. J. E. Dalton, 
Staff Inspector (Board of Education Educational 
Pamphlet No. 91) is timely. Clearly it brings out the 
use which the countries visited (France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Holland) are putting technical 
education. ‘ In every instance, technical education is 
being developed with energy and foresight as an essential 
factor amongst those to be employed for ensuring 
national prosperity.’’ Clearly, too, it brings out the 
essential difference between the English and continental 
systems. On the Continent technical education is 
part of the industrial structure: here it is part of the 
educational structure. The difference, further, is not 
so much one of kind as degree. We have few full-time 
schools organized almost “ end-on’”’ to our schools of 
general education, while continental countries have 
many. We have many part-time schools for persons 
already in employment, while most of them have few. 


HAT, then, is to be done ? Since the continental 
schools succeed in attaining their avowed object 
—the training of expert workmen, and since we feel 
more and more the keenness of industrial competition, 


shall we change our system so far as its fundamental 
conception is concerned and do pre- 
adi cisely as our continental neighbours are 
doing? We agree with the report. 
Our problems, our tradition, our national characteristics, 
are in essence different from those of our neighbours. 
They cannot be ignored, and mere imitation might 
easily be disastrous. Our problems involve not only 
industrial changes: they involve those great changes 
in English education which have taken place during 
the past twenty-five years and which have lengthened 
the school life of every child. There is no longer one 
stream of pupils (from the elementary schools) entering 
our technical institutions: there are two—one from 
the elementary schools and one from the new higher 
post-elementary schools. We have to modify the techni- 
cal education system to provide adequately for these 
two groups. Our first reforms, then, must lie in the 
direction of substituting day classes for evening classes, 
in broadening the scope of the manual instruction of 
the senior elementary schools and of securing adequate 
co-operation among neighbouring local education 
authorities so that technical education is regional rather 
than parochial. We repeat that the report is timely, 
and we add that it is the duty of every educationist 
(and industrialist) to read it with especial care. 


THE recent Celtic Congress in Cornwall is an indica- 

tion of the revived interest in the Celtic language 
In Wales, Ireland, Scotland, Brittany, 
and Cornwall, a strong developing 
national sentiment is concentrating 
on the teaching of the various Celtic 
languages as the best medium for 
propaganda and this is already having an influence on 
the work of the schools—most markedly in Ireland and 
Wales, of course. This might seem to be a matter of 
domestic interest confined to the countries concerned, 
but it is of some significance to note that there is a 
revival of interest in the Celtic languages in countries 
outside the “ Celtic Fringe.” At the Welsh Language 
Society’s Summer Course, Prof. Huscher, of Rostock 
University, said that Welsh was being studied at his 
University and it is stated that courses in the language 
can be pursued at the Universities of Rennes, Paris, 
Berlin, and Freiburg, whilst a professor of the 
University of Bratislava, Yugo-Slavia, is writing an 
advanced Welsh Grammar and a professor of Oslo 
University has commenced a Welsh class at that 
University. Some of the foundations of Welsh and Celtic 
scholarships were laid in German universities in which 
leading Welsh scholars like Prof. Parry-Williams were 
students for a time. The importance of all this, in the 
provision of an external and impartial school of criticism, 
to Welsh research is obvious. 


and traditions. 


The Study of 
Welsh on the 
Continent. 


ig should not be impossible to effect certain useful 
economies in the education budget, but it must 
be confessed that no very considerable saving can be 

effected without endangering things 


ihe ag that are fundamental. The one really 
Dundee. hopeful means is in reducing the cost 


of new buildings. Building costs in 
general are coming down, but further economies could 
be realized if education authorities were prepared to 
insist always on simple and unambitious structures. 
A recent example of cheap but satisfactory school 
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architecture is the new Rockwell Central School in 
Dundee. A central school may cost more proportionately 
than a secondary school because of the provision that 
has to be made for the teaching of art, crafts, domestic 
subjects, educational handwork in wood and metal, 
science, &c. Inthe case of the Rockwell School the archi- 
tects have been very successful in erecting a building, 
adequate in every way for its purpose, but which is at the 
same time both beautiful and most moderate in cost. The 
building is a large one, designed to accommodate 1,350 
children, and the cost is roughly £80,000. The cost 
per place is therefore about £60, a very low figure for a 
fully equipped central school. Yet in looking over the 
building one does not have the impression that economy 
was allowed to triumph over every other consideration. 
There is an air of spaciousness about the place. The 
corridors are wide, the class-rooms airy and attractive, 
the colour scheme bright and harmonious, if somewhat 
daring, and the whole building obviously well suited 
for the purpose in view. Economy of the kind repre- 
sented here can be practised without endangering in the 
least any real educational need. 


[E is commonly supposed that teachers are highly 
favoured on account of the long holidays they enjoy. 
In this connexion, it is worth remembering that no 
lass in the community devotes so 

oni. much of its leisure to the improvement 

of its technical efficiency. It does not 
appear to be the custom for lawyers to extend their 
knowledge of law by frequenting law schools during the 
vacation, nor do we find doctors devoting any portion 
of their well-earned rest to ‘‘ refresher ” courses in the 
medical schools. Even the clergymen seem to let 
theology alone when the holiday time comes, but for 
many members of the teaching profession the shorter 
vacations are given up to educational conferences, and 
the longer one, in part at least, to increasing their 
professional knowledge and skill. There is not a school 
subject, from handwork to drama, that does not attract 
vacation students, and thousands find their way to 
language courses at foreign universities. Even the 
summer schools of Columbia and Cornell are not beyond 
habit early in one’s professional career. For some years 
now, the League of Nations Union has provided a school 
at Geneva where training college students can devote 
a part of their vacation to studying the organization 
and aims of the League. A number of Scottish training 
college students are at present in Geneva with this aim 
in view. There they come in contact with young 
students from other countries, and also with the officials 
and prominent members of the League of Nations. 
Some of these students are specializing as teachers of 
history, and these in particular, and all of them in some 
measure, will later on find in the class-room opportunities 
for putting to good use the knowledge and experience 
they have gained. 


A PIECE of investigation, important for its general 
suggestiveness as well as for its local significance, 
has been carried out at Liverpool University, with the 
help of a grant from the Liverpool 
Council of Education. The results are 


Social Factors 


Me ea Y set forth in a pamphlet entitled 
“ Social Factors in Secondary Edu- 
cation.”* One of the main conclusions is that the 


è University School of Social Science, 19 Abercrumbie Square, Liverpool. 
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occupational grade of the parent goes far to determine 
the occupational grade of the child. The child of poor 
parents needs to be quite an exceptional child, if he is 
to have as good a chance of a fair start in life as the 
average child of parents in a better social position. 
The latter has the great advantage of better conditions 
of life in the home, and in some occupations it is dis- 
tinctly to his advantage that he did not spend his earlier 
years in an elementary school. Thus the educational 
ladder of which we familiarly speak is not so broad, 
and not so easily scaled, as is commonly supposed. 
The complaint is often heard that our social legislation 
pampers the least deserving at the expense of the most 
deserving. This is not true of the recipients of free 
education in secondary schools. The bright children 
are favoured, whilst the less intelligent are obliged 
to seek work when they reach the age of 14. 


Te problem of suitable careers is always with us, 
but happily there is less disposition than hereto- 
fore to leave its solution to chance. In these a of 
much unemployment, a boy or girl is 
aoe Aaen often compelled to accept the job that 
turns up, whether it be suitable or 
not. But even so, everything that can be done in the 
way of vocational guidance, whether by the psycho- 
logist or by collected information about various 
professions and industries, ought to be done. A very 
good example is set by the Leeds Public Libraries latest 
bulletin, which deals with the question of careers, and 
points out how a good library may help young people 
and their parents in choosing what is suitable, or at any 
rate in avoiding what is obviously unsuitable. Such a 
library, properly classified, may be of great assistance 
in providing summarized accounts of the advantages 
(and disadvantages), and the training required for, 
particular careers. It may also provide special informa- 
tion written by a person holding a high position in a 
trade or profession. No doubt other public libraries 
besides that of Leeds make similar provision, but the 
Leeds pamphlet should help to make the practice still 
more effective and still more general. 


AN important discussion is in progress at Cambridge 

on medical education, aiming at the creation of a 
Medical Sciences Tripos. The best medical students at 
Cambridge take the Natural Science 
Tripos and proceed to London or else- 
where for the clinical work to complete 
the medical course, culminating in the 
Cambridge medical degree. Thisis an excellent training for 
those who can complete the long and arduous course. But 
it is considered that for those who go to Cambridge with 
the definite intention of qualifying in medicine, a Medical 
Sciences Tripos should be established and that this would 
provide a better scientific education for the majority of 
medical students than would be obtained by a modi- 
fication of the Natural Science Tripos. In addition, 
changes are proposed in the Natural Science Tripos to 
make it more suitable for other students who are 
attracted to medicine at a later stage of their course. 
The Syndicate reporting on the question emphasizes that 
there is no intention to provide a purely vocational 
course of training. 


Medical 
Education. 
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Ta Observer correspondent for London University 
is complacent on the question of the proposed 
new buildings for the University on the Bloomsbury 
site. We referred recently to adverse 
Blceneomury: criticisms of Mr. Holden’s design of a 
single huge building for this important 
site. ‘‘ The published pictures of the simple, modernist 
design,” says the correspondent, ‘‘ have given a large 
measure of general satisfaction ” ; and that the criticisms 
“ have not gone far.” Friends of the University, he sug- 
gests, are looking forward to seeing the structure emerge 
during the next four years. No one wishes for contro- 
versy for controversy’s sake ; but we believe that the 
criticisms of the proposed building have a serious basis 
and should be considered seriously by the authorities 
of the University. That the last has not been heard on 
this subject we can predict with confidence. 


HE Courtauld Institute of Art has now started on a 
career of increasing usefulness in a temporary 
home in Portman Square, generously provided by the 
founder, pending transfer to the 
Bloomsbury site of the University, on 
which adequate provision will be made 
for its important work. In its voca- 
Goid aspect, the Institute will prepare art specialists of 
all kinds, for museums and art galleries; but as a 
preliminary prospectus insists, we think rightly, the 
work of the Institute will be academic in the best sense. 
For its working material, the Institute has already 
acquired by gift the Conway Library of about 200,000 
reproductions of works of art. The famous Witt 
Library housed in the same square will also be available 
for the use of students. The founder, Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld, has generously provided a fund of £100,000, 
half to be used for building and the other half for partial 
endowment. It is gratifying that in these days of 
financial stringency, benefactors are still forthcoming 
to meet real needs in higher education and research. 


Courtauld 
Institute of 
Art. 


HE Medical School of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
associated with the oldest hospital in the kingdom, 

has attained a high reputation; but if the scheme to 
ees Pitka take over the Merchant Taylors 
Bart’s. School, both buildings and grounds, 
within five minutes’ walk of the hos- 
pital, duly matures, we may look forward to even greater 
triumphs. As Prof. George E. Gask said at the dinner 
of old students, the need of “ Bart’s ’’ for expansion is 
very urgent if it is to maintain itself as an efficient 
educational centre. Last year the College had 126 
new full students, and go per cent of its students are 
university graduates or undergraduates. Great schools 
such as St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, and Christ’s Hospital 
—and to this list Merchant Taylors is soon to be added— 
had perforce to leave the precincts of the City. The City 
will welcome back the boys of these and other schools for 
professional studies which its great hospital and com- 
mercial institutions can provide. Mr. Gask reported 
that already £25,000 has been raised for the scheme from 
old students and friends of the medical school. Its 
removal will facilitate another great scheme for the 
expansion of the hospital when times are more propitious. 


T speech made by Mr. H. Ramsbotham in dis- 
tributing the prizes at Lancaster Grammar School 
is of peculiar significance in view of the present 
situation. He said that the number 
m A of boys and girls in any country 
"possessing superior intelligence was 
limited. Their problem was to discover those children 
in good time. If the principle of selection were properly 
administered such a proportion of superior intelligence 
should be sufficient to provide the Nation with the 
annual number of leaders adequate to carry on its 
affairs and maintain its progress. It was mainly from 
the secondary schools that the Nation might expect to 
get its future leaders, and in the nature of things the 
number selected could only be a comparatively small 
percentage of the whole. There were some educational 
enthusiasts who clamoured for the extension of secondary 
education to every child. Even if that were practically 
possible he should say it would be contrary to the 
interests of a great many children to do so. In the 
first place, their existing system of secondary education 
was by no means suited to every child. Its tradition 
was academic rather than practical, and the children 
whose aptitudes were practical rather than bookish 
would find the education given in the senior schools 
much better adapted to their requirements and more 
congenial to their tastes and capacities. 


M R. RAMSBOTHAM’S second point was that the 
existing secondary school system was, or ought 
to be, definitely regarded as intended for the intellec- 
tually élite. The Nation required 
A Second trained practical ability, but much 
more did it require something which 
was much scarcer—the trained intelligence of the 
thinker. Those who pressed for secondary education 
for all, irrespective of their mental capacities, forgot 
that some regard must be had to the probable demand 
for and the economic distribution of the educational 
product. They must frankly realize that the higher 
education given in secondary schools was suited to a 
comparatively small number of children and that it was 
desirable to concentrate their resources on developing 
the best intelligences instead of spreading them over a 
wider and less profitable field. The speech raises many 
highly controversial points which deserve detailed 
attention. Here, we will only say that the advocates 
of extension rather than restriction of secondary edu- 
cation do not contemplate the permanence of the purely 
academic type. They desire that secondary education 
of many types should be available for all children, 
not only to train leaders, but to give to all future 
citizens a fuller preparation for life. And we wonder 
whether Mr. Ramsbotham would turn dull fee-paying 
children out of the schools in order to make room for 
more of the brighter children whose parents cannot 
afford fees. 


ORD EUSTACE PERCY, in a speech made on 
prize day at Cranleigh School, lent the weight of 
his authority to certain criticisms that have been made 
of the school certificate, and added a few of his own. 
“ Nobody,” he said, “intended the school certificate to 
set up that kind of universal national hurdle over 
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which every sheep in the country must jump if he is 
7 going to be an efficient sheep in after- 
Lord E. Perey life. It is high time, and I hope it is 
Certificate : going to happen soon, that universities, 
business men, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and everybody set out to get rid of this thing, 
which is becoming a mere incubus to education.” Earnest 
business men were always anxious that education 
should be directly related to the business to which a boy 
was going, and asked boys who left, “ Have you got 
the school certificate and have you got matriculation 
standard in the school certificate? ” Lord Eustace 
went on to praise the system established by the Fascist 
Government in Italy, whereby no school or university 
examination, not even a university degree examination, 
had any external value at all or was recognized for any 
professional or vocational purpose outside the school. 
The speech was delivered a few days before the com- 
prehensive suggestions for the improvement of the 
school certificate contained in the report issued by 
the Secondary School Examinations Council. 


HE Medical Officer for Health for Pontardawe, 
South Wales, has stated, in a report to his Council, 

that children live in a state of constant apprehension 
as the result of frequent examination 


Examinations and the dread of parental displeasure. 


ii m iha The Western Mail, the leading daily in 
Child. South Wales, submitted this opinion 


for the observation of leading educa- 
tionists in that area. The consensus of opinion was 
definitely against the doctor’s view, but some signi- 
ficant observations were made such as, “In the last 
years of their school life there is doubtless a genuine strain 
on pupils preparing for examinations, but it is a perfectly 
normal strain.” ‘‘ Dr. Lewis’s statement is, I think, 
rather exaggerated, but it contains an element of truth. 
There are children whose parents expect too much of 
them.” “The greatest anxiety I have noticed is on the 
part of the parent rather than of the child. In this 
district it is the over-anxious parent who creates some 
sort of restlessness in the child.” Some fifteen years ago 
Dr. Perrie Williams, in her book, Welsh Education in Sun- 
light and Shadow, pointed out the ill-effects of the elaborate 
system of examinations conducted by the Central 
Welsh Board in Welsh Secondary Schools in those days. 
Since then the burden of examinations has been greatly 
lightened, but the financial circumstances of the vast 
majority of the parents of children going to those 
schools inevitably tends to produce parental anxiety 
for examination results, since the possession of the 
School Certificate has become the universal passport to 
jobs which seem to the parents to hold out more hope 
of financial security than those in which they themselves 
are engaged. One of the difficulties in Wales to-day is 
that, whereas the Cardiganshire farmer used to try to 
give one son to the service of the Church, the Welsh 
collier tries to equip one or two of his children to become 
teachers. There seems to be no other opening. 


VW the Consultative Committee published its 

report on the education of senior children and 
reorganization became fashionable, fears were expressed 
lest the lure of new buildings, new schemes, a fresher 


outlook, might attract the ambitions and services of the 
best of our teachers and that schools 
infant Teachers for juniors and infants would come to 
ated be regarded as but a poor second best. 
Market. Indeed, there were signs of anxiety 
amongst organizations of teachers 
that there might have developed two brands of 
teachers’ certificate. Then came a circular of the Board 
of Education which seemed to forecast the absorption 
of the infants school in the junior. This was put right 
by a hasty recantation by the Board and the clear pro- 
nouncement in favour of the independent infants school 
in the Consultative Committee’s report on ‘* The 
Primary School.” If there still remain any doubts as 
to the possibility of the infants’ school to maintain its 
independence, then its supporters must have derived 
great encouragement from a statement made to the 
Cardiff Education Committee on “wastage” of 
teachers and promotion lists. The Director of 
Education said his experience in Cardiff, and else- 
where, was that infant teachers were more marriage- 
able than women senior school teachers; whilst the 
senior reserve list numbered forty-five senior girls’ 
teachers, there were only six teachers on the infants’ 
reserve list. Many tributes have been paid to the 
initiative and freshness of work in infants’ schools in 
the last twenty years, but much has been heard of the 
shadow of examinations creeping down from universities 
to secondary schools of all kinds, then to junior schools 
and even to infants’ schools in the form of accelerated 
promotion. Is the twinkle in the eye of the infant school 
teacher due to the fact that the examination for free 
places (we beg its pardon !—for “ special places ’’) is far 
off? Can it be that where Froebel, Pestalozzi, the 
Board of Education, and Sir Henry Hadow might have 
failed Cupid may yet succeed ? 


| Bes the past year, 8,438 pupils left the primary 
schools in Belfast. Of these, 4,818 obtained 


employment. Numbers of them were taken by em- 
ployers in place of those who had 
an reached the age of 16 and had to be 


insured. Those who were displaced 
have, of course, “ gone on the dole.” We cannot afford 
to educate children up to the age of 16, but we can afford 
to spend money on doles for them, and accustom them 
to idleness. Such is the result of lack of foresight in our 
social and educational legislation. Two subjects are 
still a source of grievance to primary teachers: the 
inspection system and efficiency grading. In both cases 
the grounds of complaint seem to be genuine. 


one Department of Education has issued a new 
scheme, admittedly a tentative one, for the training 
colleges. In the past, students have received a general 
education, in connexion with the 
universities, at the same time as their 
training in teaching. The standard of 
general education required from students entering the 
colleges has been considerably raised in recent years. 
They have now received a secondary education up to 
Leaving Certificate in the preparatory colleges. The 
programme of the training colleges will therefore, in the 
future, be more strictly devoted to preparing the 
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students for their actual work as teachers. It is for- 
tunate that the scheme is tentative, because it is fairly 
certain that the mental equipment of the teacher is of 
far more importance than any knowledge of methods 
of teaching. 


Ce a 


“FAE regulations regarding the Leaving Certificate 
are laid down in Circular 62 of the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department. This circular first appeared in 

1924. From that date until now it has 


er remained unmodified, but the recent 
Certificate issue shows some important changes. 


The effect of these changes is to allow 
a greater degree of freedom as regards presentation for 
the certificate, and also as regards the composition of 
the courses leading to it. The subjects are grouped in 
four divisions, English with literature and history 
constituting the first. Division II comprises mathe- 
matics and science, the latter term implying any two 
related studies such as physics and chemistry, botany 
and zoology. Languages constitute the third group ; 
the fourth consisting of a miscellaneous list such as 
art, music, commercial subjects, domestic subjects, &c. 
It is laid down that English (with literature and history) 
and a language other than English, should be studied 
throughout, while mathematics, science and art should 
have a place in every curriculum, though they need not 
necessarily be continued to the end. There are to be 
tests on both higher and lower standards in all subjects 
save English, where the higher standard only is recog- 
nized. In order to secure the Leaving Certificate a 
candidate must have at least two higher and two lower 
passes, higher English being essential in all cases. 


H ITHERTO it has been necessary for the candidate 
to be presented in all the subjects of his curriculum 
at the same time, but in the recent issue of the circular 
there is an important innovation and 
one that will be welcomed by secondary 
school teachers and pupils alike. From 
now onward, a candidate may, at the end of his fourth 
year, be presented for examination on the lower standard 
in one subject, and one only, taken from Divisions II 
and III. That is, he may sit in mathematics, or science, 
or a foreign language. If successful, he is then at liberty 
to discontinue the study of the subject in his fifth and 
sixth years. Scottish teachers will welcome this con- 
cession. Most of them regretted the disappearance of 
the old intermediate examination taken by the pupil 
at the end of his third year. This, it was usually felt, 
helped to make the pupils keen, and it gave them a means 
of measuring their strength some time before the final 
test. The present concession is sure to be welcomed on 
similar grounds. But it has another advantage, and 
one that will be appreciated by pupils preparing for the 
university. The candidate who aims at an arts degree 
may now take lower science or lower mathematics at 
the end of his fourth year, and if he is successful he can 
drop the subject and concentrate on his literary and 
linguistic studies. Similarly, the candidate who hopes to 
take a science degree may secure a pass in lower Latin 
or lower French and then drop the subject in order to 
find more time for science and mathematics. Teachers 


An Important 
Change. 


in general will welcome the new circular because of the 
greater freedom it bestows. 


ARENTS and teachers must often doubt whether 
the craze for the operation of removing children’s 
tonsils can be justified. It is indeed an alarming fact, 
as Dr. Alison Glover and Dr. Joyce 
Wilson admitted in their paper read 
to the British Medical Association, that 
more than half the most carefully nurtured children in 
this country are subjected to tonsillectomy, an operation 
unknown forty years ago. This paper should be re- 
printed and widely circulated among parents and 
teachers. We cannot summarize the investigations, 
largely statistical, made by the writers of the paper, but 
their main conclusion is arresting. ‘“‘ In our opinion, a 
large proportion of the tonsillectomies now done in 
children are unnecessary, entail some risk, and give little 
or no return.” Would it not be well if teachers during 
their course of training were obliged to study the 
symptoms and treatment of children’s ailments, many 
of which, one would suppose, should not reach the stage 
demanding operation ? 


Tonsils. 


AT the sessional opening of the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School, Dr. Douglas McAlpine, physician 
in charge of the neurological department, gave an 
address on ‘‘ Mind and Body.” His 
are advice to parents could appropriately 
i be addressed to teachers also—the 
harmful effects on the child of excessive affection and 
of harshness or quarrels between parents leading to a 
feeling of insecurity. “‘ The principal duty of parents 
towards their children,” he said, “ was to teach them at 
an early age to have courage.” His doctrine that 
mental development is of more importance than physical 
health will not be universally accepted ; but it is certain 
that errors of a physical character can be more easily 
corrected in after-life than those of a mental character. 
The successful inculcation of self-confidence depends on 
the recognition of individual personality, especially by 
teachers. Without self-confidence the child cannot hope 
to face the baffling problems of modern life. 


T colleges, one in Wales and the other in London— 
Aberystwyth and Westfield—celebrate this year 
their jubilee. 


Aberystwyth 
and Westfield. 


Both started in a modest way and vhave 
kept the faith, Aberystwyth as a 
national College established mainly by 
the small contributions of Welsh 

people, and Westfield as the residential Church College for 

women students. Both Aberystwyth and Westfield in 
their earlier years prepared students for London Uni- 
versity degrees. Westfield, being within the prescribed 
area, qualified for admission as a school of the Univer- 
sity soon after the reconstitution of the University. 

Aberystwyth became one of the three constituent 

colleges of the University of Wales, since increased to 

four ; and has been content with its status as a college of 

a federal university. With its great national library 

Aberystwyth is becoming a modern Athens. Its future 

as an educational centre is assured. We tender our 

congratulations to both Colleges on attaining their 
jubilee. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


U.S.A. 


The School Review for May prints a striking and timely utterance 
by Prof. Thorndike, of Columbia Univer- 


äi The Mal- sity, on “‘The Distribution of Education.” 
stributionof We quote the salient passages : “ In all lands 


and at all times education has been distributed 
unequally. If histories were available for the individuals in this 
country coming of age to-day, they would vary from zero days 
of education in the case of a few to over three thousand days in 
the case of some who have lived in school or on vacation since 
they could toddle to kindergarten. . . . The distribution would 
not represent equality of opportunity. Some children would 
have much because they lived in States with compulsory educa- 
tion to a late age, strict enforcement of the law, and a long school 
year. Some would have little because of opposite conditions. .. . 
The inequalities become even more striking if we make allowance 
for the fact that a day’s schooling at the age of 6 means something 
very different from one at the age of 16, and something of much 
less importance, at least for intellectual education. Thus those 
who have the least education have it at the youngest ages and 
are at a double disadvantage. . . . The general spirit of our 
country for the past hundred years has been to make great efforts 
to increase the amount of education but to pay relatively little 
attention to its distribution. The plea of reformers has been for 
more education, regardless of who received it. There has been 
an indiscriminate urge toward more schools, longer school years, 
and later compulsory-attendance ages. Education of any sort 
for any person has been recommended as a national investment. 
The mere volume of education has been taken as a measure of 
idealism, somewhat as the mere volume of gifts to beggars of all 
sorts used to be taken as a measure of philanthropy and charity. 
In so far as any attention has been paid to the question of who 
were receiving much and who little, the tendency has been to 
try to equalize the distribution. .. . 


x * * 


It may be doubted, however, whether either the policy of 
striving for indiscriminate increase, or the policy of favouring 
especially those who would otherwise have very little schooling 
was ever the best for the general welfare. A very strong 
argument could have been made at any time in the last half 
century for exercising careful discrimination in distribution, 
the most being given to those who could use it best for the 
common good. A fairly strong argument could also have 
been made that those who would use more education best 
for the common good would be those who already had a great 
deal of it.” Finally, after a series of statistics in support of 
his thesis, the professor sums up: ‘Zeal to increase the 
amount of schooling given in our country has been one of 
America’s fine idealisms. Such zeal should be maintained, but 
with it there should be equal zeal to distribute this education 
so that those will have most who can use it best. The evidence 
we now have indicates that the ablest receive very little more 
than the least able. For every boy in the top forty of our 785 
who stayed in school beyond the age of 18, there were nearly ten 
below average ability who did so. The passion for equalization, 
which had a certain nobility when a large percentage of children 
barely learned to read and write, becomes unwise, almost ridi- 
culous, when the question is of spending our resources to keep 
in school boys of 16 to 18 who would be happier and more useful 
at work or at play. Our increased resources should be used to 
aid young men and women whom nature and nurture have chosen 
to profit from schooling.” 


President Hoover's National Advisory Committee to consider 

federal relations with education has at last 
Phang rd Pan finally reported in 600 pages. We quote the 
essential conclusions: ‘‘ This Committee is 
convinced that while political control of the purposes and processes 
of education must remain with the local governments, there are 
national responsibilities which only the federal government can 
adequately meet. . . . It should discover, collect, and diffuse 
useful information on all aspects of American education and on 
all significant features of education abroad.” And again: 
“ Inasmuch as the processes and results of education are becoming 
increasingly used in the solution of our national problems, the 
presence in the government of an officer of cabinet rank, charged 
with representing these processes and results in all their various 


ramifications would ensure that effective contribution of educa- 
tion which is essential to the future political and social welfare 
of the nation. We therefore recommend that a Department of 
Education with a Secretary of Education at its head be estab- 
lished in the federal government.” Minority reports, presented 
by the Catholic and negro groups, question the wisdom of such 
a step. 


In the twenty-sixth annual report of that admirable institu- 
tion, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
After-School Life. ment of Teaching (will it some day be Educa- 
tion ?), the President, writing on ‘“ The 
Schools of a People,” concludes thus: ‘‘ The American school 
system does not treat the period of life which it controls as the 
whole of education. It assumes that the school cannot teach 
the student all he ought to know, appreciate, and command. 
It emphasizes self-education in school as well as continuing self- 
education after schooling is done. Less and less it teaches him 
what he ought to believe and do, and more and more it aims to 
educate him in the processes of thought and decision. Its 
academic standards come into closer accord with enlightened 
social standards. Schools reduce the ancient importance they 
once gave to the artificial signs, symbols, and rewards of school 
success. The student of to-day knows that the real fruits of 
academic achievement are the successful services he renders in 
after-school life. . . . In this field, too, the Foundation can, and 
will, find further opportunity to serve the public and the academic 
profession. Educational values will need to be re-examined, and 
administrative and teaching procedures re-appraised, as fre- 
quently as the impacts of a changing social order fall upon the 
higher schools. Nothing is more important than that the schools 
shall acquire valuations which are effective beyond college walls, 
and that the disciplines which they effect within themselves shall 
continue to operate in the mature and responsible life beyond 
them.” 


Founded in 1857 with a membership of forty-three, the National 
Education Association numbers to-day nearly 
a quarter of a million. The seventy-fifth 
annual Convention had for its central theme, 
“ Looking Ahead in Education, and in Moral and Spiritual 
Relationships.” “ What,” proudly asks an editorial in its 
Journal, ‘‘ may the nation not hope to accomplish by reasonable 
purpose and planning in another seventy-five years ? Of one 
thing we may be fairly sure—that the teachers and the school 
will have a major part in making the nation of 2007; that the 
teacher of to-morrow will be more broadly trained as a philo- 
sopher, a student, and a citizen ; that the school of to-morrow 
will be a common enterprise for adults as well as children, for 
play as well as study, giving to the entire life of the neighbourhood 
a vitalized direction and purpose.” 


In 2007. 


SWITZERLAND 


(By a regrettable oversight the following paragraph was 
omitted last month.) 


The April Bulletin contains a strong protest against 
economies in education, issued to all governments in the 
following (abridged) terms: ‘‘ The International Bureau of 
Education cannot remain indifferent to the grievous effects on 
public education of the budgetary economies to which govern- 
ments have been driven through the financial crisis; and, 
considering that it would be as illogical as dangerous, at the 
moment when the Disarmament Conference is recommending 
moral disarmament, to approve of the training for the future 
of a generation of citizens less qualified than their predecessors 
to overcome the difficulties arising from the inevitable re- 
organization of the world, ventures respectfully to draw the 
attention of governments to the grave consequences of which 
they run the risk by bringing about economies in this most 
important field, and suggests that endeavours should be made 
to introduce economies in other fields which bear less closely 
on the material and spiritual progress of the world.” (Informa- 
tion from 44 Rue des Maraichers, Geneva.] 


At the last meeting of the Port Talbot Education Committee 
a protest was made against the number of teachers already in 
employment who were given work in evening classes. 
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Cambridge Books suitable for 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


THE CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY 


THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES 


CECIL TORR CHARLES SORLEY GEORGE STURT 
Small Talk at Wreyland Marlborough and other Poems AA Small Boy in the 
Abridged edition "Sixties 
G. G. COULTON T. R. GLOVER FRANK KENDON 
Two Saints, The Influence of Christ in The Small Years 
St Bernard and St Francis the Ancient World 


EACH 38. 6d. NET 


SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
“The Pocket Q” 


ON THE ART OF WRITING ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM 

ON THE ART OF READING CHARLES DICKENS AND OTHER VICTORIANS 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE I FROM A CORNISH WINDOW 

STUDIES IN LITERATURE II SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 


NOW AT 3s. 6d. NET EACH 


By RHODA POWER 


GREAT PEOPLE OF THE PAST 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net 


This book contains easy stories of historical characters such as Buddha, Caesar, St Joan, Chaucer, Peter the 
Great, Lincoln, with plenty of anecdote. The characters are of all nationalities and are taken from all periods. 
Special care has been taken to procure unusual illustrations. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


A Children’s Gift-Book of Myths and Folk-Tales, Illustrated by AGNES MILLER PARKER. 7s. 6d. net 


By RHODA and EILEEN POWER 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF HISTORY 


Crown 8vo. With 35 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


MORE BOYS AND GIRLS OF HISTORY 


Crown 8vo. With 34 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


OURSELVES AND THE COMMUNITY 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Sir A. QuıLLER-CoucuH and J. Dover Witson. With an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, 
a stage history by HARoLD Cup, and a Frontispiece in photogravure in each volume. Fcap 8vo. Cloth, 
6s. net each ; leather, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net each. Now ready : 


THE TEMPEST MEASURE FOR MEASURE A MIDSUMMER NiGHT’s ‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 

Tue Two GENTLEMEN OF THE COMEDY OF ERRORS DREAM ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS 
VERONA Mucu Abo ABOUT THE MERCHANT OF WELL 

THe Merry WIVES OF NOTHING VENICE TWELFTH NIGHT 
WINDSOR Love’s Lasour’s Lost As You Like It THe WINTER’s TALE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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University and School Holidays and Functions 


CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Clinical “ At Home" 


University of Aberdeen.. | Dec. 17 to Jan. 9 Royal Dental Hospital of | Dec. 24 to Dec. 28 
Bedford College for Dec. 15 to Jan. 10 London and Dental and Annual Dinner, 
Women, London Surgery Nov. 26. 
Birkbeck College, London | Dec. 19 to Jan. 7 Students’ Union An- | University of Sheffield .. | Dec. 16 to Jan. 9 
nual Dinner, Nov. 26. | University College, South- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 9 
Foundation Oration ampton 
by Rt. Hon. Lord | University of St. Andrews | Dec. 16 to Jan. 5 Armistice Day Ser- 
Macmillan, Dec. 7. vice, Nov. 11. 
University of Birming- | Dec. 17 to Jan. r0 St. Bartholomew’s Hos- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 5 
ham pital and College, Lon- 
University of Bristol Dec. 21 to Jan. 17 don 
University of Cambridge | Dec. 19 to Jan. 5 St. Mary’s Hospital, Lon- | Dec. 14 to Jan. 3 
Charing Cross Hospital | Dec. 20 to Jan. 10 | Conversazione forj] don 
Medical School, London Public School Boys| St. Thomas’s Hospital, | Dec. 18 to Jan. 3 
intending to enter London 
the Medical Pro-| University of Wales: 
fession, Jan. 4. Aberystwyth .. Dec. 17 to Jan. 9 
University of Dublin Dec. 12 to Jan. 9 Commencement, Bangor : Dec. 16 to Jan. 9 Special Concerts, 
| Dec. 8. Nov. 3 and Dec. 1. 
University College, Dun- | Dec. 16 to Jan. 5 Cardiff Dec. 17 to Jan. 9 
dee Swansea a .. | Dec. 16 to Jan. 9 
University of Durham : Westfield College, London | Dec. 18 to Jan. 11 
Armstrong College, Dec. 16 to Jan. 10 Abingdon School .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 16 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Aldenham School Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 | Old Boys’ Match, 
Durham Colleges Dec. 10 to Jan. 17 Dec. 3. 
College of Medicine, | Dec. 23 to Jan. 10 Alleyn’s School, Dulwich | Dec. 23 to Jan. 13 | School v. Old Chol- 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : melians, Jan. 14. 
East London College Dec. 24 to Jan. 16 Ampleforth College . | Dec. 19 to Jan. 24 
University of Edinburgh | Dec. 16 to Jan. ro Election of Rector, | Bedford Modern School Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 Founders’ Commemo- 
Nov. 4. ration Service, Dec. 
Faraday House Electrical | Dec. 16 to Jan. 9 4. 
Engineering College, Bedford School .. Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 
London Berkhamsted School Dec. 22 to Jan. 20 Old Berkhamstedians’ 
Girton College, Cambridge} Dec. 5 to Jan. 16 Day and School 
University of Glasgow .. | Dec. 17 to Jan. 10 Concert, Dec. 17. 
Goldsmith’s College, Lon- | Dec. 2x to Jan. ro | Old Students’ Re-| Birkenhead School .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 
don ' union, Nov. 5. Bishop’s Stortford College | Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 
Guy’s Hospital, London Dec. 16 to Jan. 3 Blundell’s School .. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 Ist XV vu. Dover 
Heriot Watt College, Dec. 16 to Jan. ro College, Dec. 21. 
Edinburgh Bolton School .. .. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 
University College, Hull Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 Bootham School, York.. | Dec. 16 to Jan. 13 
Hulme Hall, Manchester | Dec. 20 to Jan. 16 Hall Dinner, Dec. 3. | Bradford Grammar School] Dec. 22 to Jan. 16 
Imperial College of Science] Dec. 22 to Jan. 9 Brentwood School Dec. 17 to Jan. 13 Old Boys’ Day, Dec. 3. 
and Technology, Lon- The School Play, Dec. 
don 9, IO, 12, 13. 
King’s College, London Dec. 14 to Jan. 12 Bristol Grammar School | Dec. 21 to Jan. 13 
King’s College Hospital | Dec. 16 to Jan. 9 Bromsgrove School Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 ist XV v. Keble 
Medical and Dental College, Oxford. 
Schools, London Nov. 5. 
King’s College of House- | Dec. 14 to Jan. 10 Cambridge and County | Dec. 20 to Jan. ro | Old Boys’ Matches, 
hold and Social Science, High School for Boys Nov. 3. 
London Campbell College, Belfast | Dec. 16 to Jan. 17 
University of Leeds Dec. 21 to Jan. 9 Caterham School .. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 13 
University College, Lei- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 10 Central School of Arts | Dec. 22 to Jan. 7 
cester and Crafts, London 
University College Hos- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 9 Charterhouse... Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 
pital Medical School, Cheltenham College .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 
London Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 Speech Day, Nov. 4. 
University of London .. | Dec. 16 to Jan. 9 Foundation Day, lege 
Nov. 24. Chigwell School Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 Christmas Concert, 
Rugby: Nov. 16, Dec. 19. 
Dec. 10, Feb. ır. Christ’s Hospital, Hor- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 
London Hospital Medical | Dec. 18 to Jan. 7 sham 
College and Dental City of London School .. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 
School City of Oxford School .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 13 
London School of Econo- | Dec. 10 to Jan. 8 Clifton College .. . | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 
mics and Political Coatham School Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 
Science Cranleigh School Dec. 17 to Jan. 17 Old Cranleighan Din- 
University of Manchester | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 Degree Day, Dec. 20. ner, Dec. 7. 
Middlesex Hospital, Lon- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 9 Dauntsey’s School, West | Dec. 21 to Jan. 16 | Half - Term, Inter- 
don Lavington House Music Com- 
Municipal College of Tech-| Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 petition, Nov. 5. 
nology, Manchester Dean Close School, Chel- | Dec. 16 to Jan. 20 
Newnham College, Cam- | Dec. 5 to Jan. 16 tenham 
bridge Denstone College Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 Annual Shakes- 
University College, Not- | Dec. 19 to Jan. 9 pearian Play : ‘* Mid- 
tingham summer Night’s 
School of Oriental Studies, | Dec. 18 to Jan. rr Dream,” Nov. 23, 24. 
London Douai School, Woolhamp- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 17 
University of Oxford Dec. 4 to Jan. 14 ton 
Queen Margaret College, | Dec. 17 to Jan. 10 University Holiday, | Dover College Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 | Commemoration, 
University of Glasgow Nov. 21. Nov. ir. 
Queen’s University, Bel- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 17 Past v. Present Foot- 
fast ball Match, Dec. 3. 
University of Reading .. | Dec. 16 to Jan. 12 (Continued on page 764) 
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METHUEN’S NEW and RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By GEORGETTE LEBLANC. 
hers by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 1s. 6d. (Methuen’s Modern 
cs 


A SHEPHERD'S LIFE : Impressions of the South Wiltshire 


Downs. By W. H. HUDSON. 28. (Methuen's Modern Classics.) 


MAGIC SESAME : A Collection of Poems and Rhymes. 
By J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Also in three parts. Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Limp loth, 1s. 3d. each. 
A sequel to Open Sesame. 


COMMON-SENSE 1 TESTS IN ENGLISH. By R. Swann, B. A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d 


TENNYSON : SELECT POEMS. By W.T. Wiliams, M.A., 


and G. H. VALLINS, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 9d. 
The Lotos Katers, Oenone, Ulysses, The Lady of Shalott, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. 


. By A. W. Kincrake. Edited by Sir CHARLES 
Eviot, G.C.M.G. 4th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


JORROCKS’S ENGLAND. By ANTHONY STEEL, Fellow of 
Caers College, Cambridge. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ne 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, ad 


6d. net. 


THE ART OF SPEECH. By ce een Ricu. Crown 8vo. 
net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A CHILD’S FRENCH POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. E. 
MACDONALD CLARK, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE FRENCH TEST PAPERS. By 
R. N. Crorrs, M.A., Headmaster, Royal Masonic School, Bushey. 
Fon 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN ANECDOTES. Compiled by C. E. Stocxron, M.A., 
and W. H. R. CARLING, B.A., Bedford School. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


A QUICK-REFERENCE FRENCH GRAMMAR. By A. V. 


IRELAND, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 


GERMANY: A Companion to German Studies. Edited by 
J. BITHELL, M.A., Reader in German in the University of London. With 
2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15e. net. 
DIALOGUES. By A. Cross, Ph.D., and R. J. 
McCLEAN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES LEBEN. 


WOLFGANG THEILKUHL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
A reader for the upper forms of secondary schools. 


By A. C. WARD. 


By 


HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF THE GREEK WORLD FROM 323 to 146 B.C. 
By M. Cary, M.A., D.Litt., Reader in Ancient History in the University 
of London. With 8 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15e. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE 
DEATH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. By the late J. WELLS, M.A., 
and R. H. BARROW, M.A. With 8 Maps. 68. 


A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By Cyrir E. 
ROBINSON, B.A., Winchester College. With 14 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Edited 
by R. G. D. LAFFAN, M.A. Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


METHUEN $ HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Vol. IV. A History of Europe from 1378 to 1494. By W. T. 
WwWavueoen, M.A., Professor of History in McGill University. 168. net. 

Vol. V. A History of Europe from 1494 to 1610. By A. J. GRANT, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Spread in the University of Leeds. With 
12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

Vol. VIII. A History of Europe from 1815 to 1923. By Sir J. A.R. 
MARRIOTT, M.A. With 12 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


HUMOUR 


AND NOW ALL THIS. By W. C. SELLAR and R. 
YFEATMAN, Authors of 1066 And All That. Mlustrated by JoHN 
REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SO THIS IS SCIENCE! By H. F. E tis. 


ARTHUR WATTS. Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A HANDBOOK FOR GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS. By D. M. 
oe. Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College. Crown 8vo. 


CLIMATOLOGY. By A. A. MILLER, M.Sc., Lecturer in 
Geography in the University of Reading. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRANCE: A Physical and Economic Geography. By 
HILDA ORMSBY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Geography in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. ' 21s. net. 


THE BALTIC REGION: A Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By E. G. Woops, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE : A Regional and Economic Geography 
of the Mediterranean Lands and Switzerland. By M. I. NEWBIGIN, 
D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With 103 Maps. 15s. net. 


THE GATEWAY GEOGRAPHIES. General Editor, CHARLES 
MATHESON, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master of Daniel Stewart's 


College, Edinburgh 
Europe. By NORAN M. Jomnson, B.Sc., F.R.S.G.S., 
Headmaster, McLean Public School, Dunfermline, and C. MATHESON. 
With 54 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2a. 6d. 
Africa. By S. C. Farrar, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., Geogra graphy 


Master, George Watson’s College for Boys, Edinburgh, an 
With 34 Maps. Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 


MATHEMATIOS AND PHYSIOS 


NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A.S. 
PRATT, M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A TEXTBOOK OF INTERMEDIATE PHYSICS. By H. Moore, 
D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Physics, University of London, mee 
College. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICAL SUBJECTS 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 

Applications of Interferometry. By W. NX. WILLIAMS, M.Sc. 
The Commutator Motor. By F. J. TEaGo, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 
Photochemistry. By D. W. G. STYLE, Ph.D. 
Thermodynamics. By A. W. PORTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Thermionic Vacuum Tubes. By E. V. APPLETON, F.R.S. (38. net.) 
Wireless Receivers. By C. W. OATLEY, M.A. 
Atmospheric Electricity. By B. F. J. SCHONLAND, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Method of Dimensions. By A. W. PORTER, F.R.S. 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: An Introduction to the Study 
of Biology. By RosamonD F. SHovE, M.A., F.L.S. With 134 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A Handbook for Teachers 
T Impr ee By E. M. Poutton, M.Sc. With Illustrations. 


PROBLEMS OF RELATIVE GROWTH. By Jurian S. 
HUXLEY, M.A. With 103 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT BIOLOGISTS. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
M.A., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. 28.6d. Prize Edition, 38. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MONOGRAPHS ON BIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 


General Editor: G. R. DE BEER, M.A., B.Sc. 
Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated. Each 38. 6d. net. 
Social Behaviour in Insects. By A. D. Imms, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. GARDNER, M.A., D.M. 
Mendelism and Evolution. By E. B. FORD, MLA. 


The Biochemistry of Muscle. By DOROTHY MoYLE NEEDHAM 
M.A., Ph.D. (bs. net.) 


Respiration in Plants. By W.STYLES, F.R.S., and W. LEacg, M.Sc. 
Sex Determination. By Prof. F. A. E. Crew. 
The Senses of Insects. By H. ELTRINGHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
PREJUDICE AND IMPARTIALITY. By Professor G. C. 
FELD. 2s. 6d. net. 


MATHESON. 


Illustrated by THE PSYCHOLOGY OF STUDY. By C. A. Mace, M.A. 
- 6d. net. 
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Downside School Dec. 19 to Jan. 18 | 

Durham School .. Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 School Concert, Dec. 
17 and 19. 

Eastbourne College Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 Past v. Present 
Football Match, Dec. 
E7 

Edinburgh Academy Dec. 21 to Jan. 11 

Elizabeth College, Guern- | Dec. 16 to Jan. 17 

sey 

Epsom College .. Dec. 19 to Jan. 20 | Old Epsomian Match, 
Dec. 3. 

Exeter School .. .- | Dec. 22 to Jan. 16 

Farringtons, Chislehurst | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 

Felsted School .. Dec. 20 to 20 

Fettes College Dec 


Guildhall School of Music 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 


(CHRISTMAS VACATION | 


| 


. 21 to Jan. 13 
. 12 to Jan. 9 


. 21 to Jan. 18 


Hampstead School 


Haileybury College Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 
Harrow School .. Dec. 19 to Jan. 20 
Hereford Cathedral School] Dec. 22 to Jan. 18 
Highgate School ; Dec. 19 to Jan. 20 Annual School Con- 
cert, Dec. 14. 
Hurstpierpoint College.. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 24 Boar’s Head Cere- 
mony, Dec. 6. 
Old Boys’ Rugby 
Matches, Nov. 5. 
Hymer’s College Dec. 20 to Jan. 13 
Imperial Service College Dec. 21 to Jan. 20 
Ipswich School .. Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
ing Edward’s School, Dec. 21 to Jan. 13 Half Term, Nov. 
Birmingham Annual Football 
Match v. Broms- 
grove School, Nov. 
12. 
King William’s College, | Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 
Isle of Man 
King’s School, Canterbury; Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 1st XV Rugby Fix- 
- tures: Nov. I, 5, 12, 
19, 26, Dec. 3. 
King’s School, Chester Dec. 21 to Jan. 17 
King’s School, Ely Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 School Confirmation, 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSSESEESSHESSHEEEEESESEEEES, 


Dec. 3. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Chelstnas Party, Dec. 


19. 


Health is an art 


—an art in which the everyday technique of 
sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, 
purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and 
breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- 
ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and 
major beauties of existence and increases fitness 
for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person- 
ality and presence. 


“The Healthy Life’ 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) 


exists to teach this art. It is read with delight 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a 
literary and artistic quality all its own. 


Fre 


Readers of The Journal of Education are 
invited to write for a free presentation 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH 
== CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, 
—— London, W. 1 


SSSSSSESHFSSSSESSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESEESEK SEE8CEF HHH EBEES 


FOCOSHSSSSSSSHOSSHOSSSSOSSOHSHSHSHSHSSSSOSOOHEEEETEEEEEEHH FOOSE ESEOSEOEOSOOEESHOEEOSESEEEEESESESEESE SESS ESEEOESESESESS 


King’s School, Wimble- 


don 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Old Boys’ Match and 
Concert, Dec. 17. 


King’s School, Worcester | Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 
Kingswood School, Bath | Dec. 22 to Jan. 19 Prize Giving and Play 
by Junior Literary 
Association, Nov. 19. 
Lancing College Dec. 21 to Jan. 20 Speech pay F Prize 
Giving 
Ist XI v. Westmin- 
ster, Nov. 3. 
Leeds Grammar School Dec. 22 to Jan. 11 Prize Distribution, 
Dec. 14 
End oy “Term Con- 
certs, Dec. 19 and 20. 
Leighton Park School, | Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 | Hobby Exhibition 
Reading and J. B. Hodgkin 
Elocution Competi- 
tion, Dec. 17. 
Leys School, Cambridge | Dec. 16 to Jan. 17 
Loretto School .. | Dec. 19-20 to Jan. 10 
Magdalen College School | Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 
Malvern College . | Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 | Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 19. 
Football v. Bradfield 
College, Nov. 12. 
Malvern Girls’ College .. | Dec 19 O.G.A. Dinner, Nov. 5. 


Manchester Grammar 
School 


> 21 to Jan. 
. 23 to jan. 


=_=. = 


Marlborough College .. | Dec. 20 to eag 20 
Mary Datchelor Girls’ | Dec. 23 to Jan. 16 
School 
Merchant Taylors’ School, | Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 
Great Crosby 
Merchant Taylors’ School, | Dec. 20 to Jan. 12 | Doctor’s Day, Dec. 
London 20. 
Merchiston Castle School | Dec. 23 to a 13 
Mill Hill School ..- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 
and 20 
Monkton Combe School Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 
Monmouth School Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 XV v. Llandovery 


College, Nov. 5; v. 
Christ College, Bre- 
con, Nov. 19. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Roya! | Dec. 20 to Jan 12 
Grammar School (Continued on page 766) 


FOR YOUR BOOKS 


shelves ‘adjustable to take any | 
book anywhere, packing flat in a moment 
should need arise, dust-free, dignified, 
striking the distinctive modern note 
but inexpensive. 


Let us send you full 
particulars 


Muta® Ltd. 


CARTS LANE, LEICESTER 


Send to FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


You'll save time and trouble if you send 

to Foyles for all your books. We have 

over two million volumes in stock, 

including all the best new and 

second-hand books on every subject. 

Our catalogues are free on mentioning 
your interests 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone : GERRARD 5660 (seven lines) 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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WOODWORK & FURNITURE 
FOR INSTITUTE, LIBRARY, 

OFFICE, LABORATORY, &c. 

CHURCH FURNISHERS 


PIANOS CHAIRS 


SLIDING 


^ HAMMER 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 
CROWN WORKS HERMITAGE ROAD 
HARRINGAY LONDON, N.4 


MEMORIALS 
PARTITIONS 


FIXED 


& CO. 
LTD. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 

Diploma. 
SEcRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 

A Nativity PLAY will be given at THE RUDOLF STEINER HALL 
in December. 

A VACATION CouRSE will be held at 23 STORE STREET, 
JANUARY 2-7, inclusive. 

For Tickets for the PLAY and Prospectus of the VACATION 
COURSE apply THE SECRETARY, DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 STORE 
STREET, W.C. 1 (Museum 2294). 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 
Patrons— 


H.M. The King, H.M. Queen Mary, 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 
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AN INVITATION 


WE INVITE ORDERS from 
SCHOOLS because they 


receive individual attention 
from SPECIALISTS who 
select articles likely to give 


THE BEST SERVICE. 


ESTIMATES prepared and submitted for complete Outfits 
for Clubs, Schools, and Colleges. 


E oon Fo 


GUNN & MOORE, LTD., NOTTINGHAM 
Sports Specialists for 47 years. 


Are You Producing a Play this Term ? 


If so send stam addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre 
Citizen House, Bath. 

Many thousands of Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and 
sizes, copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics, stage curtains 
silk and velvet stage-hangings, scenery, and properties loaned at special 
rates to educational organizations. 

Dramatic Library containing every classic and modern play. Any 
number of books selected by expert librarian according to members’ 

ents, forwarded throughout the year. Annual subscription 
5s. Free advisory bureau concerning choice of plays and production, 
problems of scenery, acting, and stagecraft. Rehearsals supervised, 


plays coached, lecture-demonstrations on stage technique given by 
professional stage staff. 


Week-end Course of Dramatic Production. Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, now running fortnightly. October to May. Admission 
any week-end. Thoroughly practical course in acting and play production. 

January School of Dramatic Production. Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead. December 30 to January 8. Invaluable for schools and 
community groups. Model programmes prepared. Every branch of 
stage technique taught in actual theatre by professional stage staff. 
Evening theatre ts. Talks by famous dramatists. Acting parts 
paom ha members. Inclusive fees, Two Guineas. Apply Citizen 

ouse, Ba ; 


THE 
“WIGMORE” 
EPISCOPE 


Price 
COMPLETE 
WITH 
LAMPS, &c. 


£12 12s. 


The instrument is provided with carriers for post cards, which may be 
di with when larger objects have to be shown, in which case the 
Ep is placed over the portion of the map, drawing, &c., it is desired 
to project. It is particularly useful for illustrating lectures in class- 
rooms and for use on the lecture table. There is no reversal of the 
picture, which is projected in its own colours. 


The following data will give particulars as to the range of the 
instrument : 


Size of field .. Pr oi T 5 in. by 5 in. 
Distance of instrument from screen 6 ft. to 24 ft. 

Size of picture at above distances .. 2 ft. 3 in. to 9 ft. 
Illuminant.. an . Two 250 watt lamps 


The instrument can be used from any lighting point. 


Opticians 
to H.M. 


NEWTON & CO. => 
H. over 200 
the King m years 


MANUFACTURERS 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION| OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 
Norwich School 


Dec. 21 to Jan. 17 


Dec. 22 to Jan. 24 


Oakham School Dec. 22 to Jan. 18 


Oundle School .. Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 

Perse School ; Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 

Plymouth College Dec. 17 to Jan. 13 

Portora Royal School .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 12 

Prior Park College, Bath | Dec. 16 to Jan. 16 

Radley College, nr. Abing- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 20 
don 

Reading School Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 

Rodean School .. .- | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 

Rossall School, Fleetwood | Dec. 20 to Tn 20 

Roval Academy of Music | Dec. 12 to Jan. 7 

Roval Belfast Academical | Dec. 21 to Jan. 5 
Institution 

Royal College of Music.. | Dec. rz to Jan. 8 

Royal Grammar School, | Dec. 21 to Jan. 16 
Worcester 

Royal Naval College, Dart-} Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 
mouth 

Royal Naval Medical | Dec. 22 to Jan. 5 
School 

Royal Technical College, | Dec. 24 to Jan. 9 
Glasgow 

Rugby School .. Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 

Rvdal School, Colwyn | Dec. 21 to Jan. 17 


Bay 


School Play, Dec. 19 


Sedbergh School 
Sherborne School 
Shrewsbury School 


and 20. 

Rugby FootballMatch 
v. Old  Norvicen- 
sians, Dec. 17. 

Concert, Dec. 20. 

Old Oakhamian 
Match, Dec. 21. 


Stamford School 


Speech Day, Nov. 4. | Stonyhurst College 

Speech Day and Play, 
Dec. 20. 

Church Jubilee Cele- 
bration, Nov. 22. 

Founders’ Day Cele- 
bration, Dec. 8. 


Stowe School 
St. Bees School .. 


St. Columba’s College, 


Rathfarnham 


St. David’s College, Lam- 
School, 


ter 
St. Edmund’s 
Canterbury 


Prize Giving, Nov. Io. 


The Fox Memorial 
Sermon by the Arch- 
bishop of York 
(O.R.), Nov. 1. 

Confirmation by the 
Rt. Rev. The Lord 


Bishop of Coventry, penden 


Nov. 26. 

Half-Term, Nov. 12. head 

School v. Old Ry-|St. Lawrence College, 
dalians, Nov. 14. Ramsgate 


St. George’s School, Har- 


CHRISTMAS VACATION! OTHER FUNCTIONS 

Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 

Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 

Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 | Confirmation, Nov. 
27. 

School Concert, Dec. 


19. 
Speech Day, Nov. ro. 


. 20 to Jan. 18 
School Play, Dec. 15, 


16. 

Dec. 21 to Jan. 23 | Old Stonyhurst 
Boys’ lay, 
“Hamlet,” Dec. 8. 

Dec. 21 to Jan. 25 

Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 ist XV v. Rossall 


School, Nov. 5; v. 
King William’s Col- 
lege, I.O.M., Nov. 21 
v. Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, Nov. 28. 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 | Christmas Break-Up, 
Dec. 19. 

Dec. 15 to Jan. 20 

Dec. 19 to Jan. 20 School Entertain- 


ment, Nov. g. 
Confirmation by the 
Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Nov. 28. 
Old Boys’ Gathering 
and School Play, 
Dec. 16-19. 
Casuals’ Match, Nov. 


12. 
Guy’s Hospital Match, 


Nov. 26. 

Ardingley College 
Match, Nov. 30. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
Dec. 17. 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 


St. John’s School, Leather-| Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 


(Continued on page 768) 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Chairman of Council : 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P.C.,C.B.E., 
K.C., M.P. 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 

take place in March, 1933, on the results of 

which a special Scholarship in Botany with sub- 

sidiary PRA and other Scholarships from 
£60-£30, and Exhibitions, will be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 
Fees.—Residence, {90 a year; 

88 guineas a year. 
For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


EN TRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held in June next for 
Scholarships open to boys under 15 on May 1, 
namely one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £80 and 
two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and about four 
of lesser value. Assistance, by partial remission of 
Tuition Fees, may be given at the discretion of 
the Governors to Scholars and other boys showing 
promise in cases where need of such assistance exists. 
Applications should be made at the time of entry. 
Further particulars may be had from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree. 


Tuition from 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 
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BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLECE 
NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 
tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
carrying from £50-{10, are offered. Apply fo the 
Headmaster, Mr. F. S. YOUNG, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AX Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from £80 to £45 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AX Examination will be held during 

the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value £60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 
may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 


(Founded 1811) 
Headmaster: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
LL.D. (Dublin). 
Four Entrance Scholarships, one 


of £50 and others of £40 and £30 per annum. 
Examination in June each year. 
Particulars from the HEADMASTER. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


IX Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for six Scholar- 

hipe, varying from £80 to £25, will be beld in 

une, 193 Age limit, 143 years on July 1, 1988. 

pecial Exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy. 
Apply P. BOLTON, M.A., Headmaster. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £80 to 
£30 a year) will be held each June. Applications 
or entrance forms and particulars should be made 
eariy in May to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 

tafis. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 
CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. — Exam- 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College 
and Manufactu Works are held annually in 
APRIL. For particulars apply to Carer CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


FRAMLINCHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 


Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., M.A. 


FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, and £30. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GLENALMOND 
| ip nara Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1933. An examination, 
which may be taken at p tory schools, will take 
place on March 16 and 17 for open scholarships and 
Exhibitions, War Bursaries, and Sons of Clergy 


Bursaries. 
Age limit for scholarships: 14 on March 1, 1933. 
For exhibitions and bursaries: 15 on September 20. 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


RERE 
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FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS 
A SCHOLARSHIP of £100 per 
annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from March 29-April I, 1933. 


For full particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


ISHT Scholarships from {100 to 


£30 per annum. Six or more Exhibitions, 
£15 or £10, open only to sons of clergymen of the 
Church of England, tenable for five years. Age limit 
under 14 on December 31, 1932. Examination at 
Haileybury on Noveinber 9, 10, and 11. School fees 
150; sons of clergymen of the Church of England, 
109. Particulars from the Bursar, Haileybury 
College, Hertford. 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.8.T.) 


MUSIC TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss Horne, Kensington 
High School, St. Alban’s Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 
Soo of value from {80 


to £20 awarded on result of examination 
(which may be taken at Preparatory Schools) in 
March. Inclusive fees, £102 to £126. Apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


HIS School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared primarily for University, Army, 
and Professional Examinations. Three Scholarships 
(£40, £35, and £30 per annum), tenable in the School, 
are offered annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one Leaving Scholarship. 
There isa Junior House for boys under 12. Inclusive 
Fees, £100 to £114.—C. H. TREMLETT, M.A., 
Headmaster. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination each June 


NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Indian and 
some Colonial Civil Servants, and certain others. 


Ee Junior King’s Scholar- 


ships and Entrance Scholarships, value £70 
to £20 per annum, tenable throughout School career. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1, 

(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 

(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 

Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


F AMINATION each June (allow- 
ance for age) for Entrance Exhibitions and 

Scholarships p to £75 for Candidates between 13 

and 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the BURSAR. 


MALVERN CIRLS’ COLLEGE 
AN Entrance Scholarship of {100 a 


vear, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
€80-£10 will be awarded on the result of an examina- 
tion, held in March each year, for candidates 
under 15 years of age on September 1 following 
the examination. 

An additional Scholarship will be awarded to a 
candidate offering Instrumental Music or Solo Singing 
(no age limit), and one for Domestic Science for girls 
over 16. 

For further particulars apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion held each March (in London and 
at Malvern). Five Scholarships of {£100 and 
about five of £50. For particulars of these and 
certain Memorial Exhibitions apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR, The College, Malvern. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7 


President : 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, Bart. 


Chairman of Governors: 
Nath. Micklem, K.C. 


Headmaster: MAURICE L. JACKS, M.A. 


Entrance Scholarships are offered for open compe- 
tition, in May of each year, to candidates who are 
over 12 and under 14 years of age on April 1 in the 
year of the examination. Two Scholarships are 
generally offered of the value of £80 per annum 
(which may be increased under special circumstances 
to a maximum of £100 per annum). The value of 
the other Scholarships varies between a nominal 
amount and a maximum of £100 per annum, accord- 
ing to (1) the financial position of the boy’s parents, 
(2) the standard of the boy's attainments. 

Exhibitions available for the sons of Christian 
ministers of any denomination are awarded once a 
year in May under regulations to be obtained from 
the Bursar at the School. These Exhibitions are 
normally of the value of £100 per annum, but, 
where need is proved, may be increased according 
to the circumstances of the parents up to £150. 

The Hartley-Barkby Scholarship (founded by 
Sir Wiliam Hartley), of the annual value of £80, 
is open in the first instance to the sons of Primitive 
Methodists, but is tenable by the sons of other 
ministers. 

The Halley-Stewart Scholarship (founded by 
Mr Halley-Stewart), of the value of £55 a year, is 
available for the sons of Congregational ministers, 
with a preference in favour of those who exercise, 
or have exercised, their ministry in the county of 
Hertford, and may be held with another Ministerial 
Exhibition at the discretion of the Governors. 

For further information and application forms 
apply to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships is held annually in March. For 

further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 
N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 


For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, YORK 
Founded A.D. 1614. 


ENTRANCE Scholarships annually 


in June, when two Scholarships of £50 are 
awarded for Classics, Mathematics, or Science. Fees 
£78 15s. inclusive. For prospectus apply HEAD- 
MASTER, P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination is 


held annually during the first week in March. 
The Scholarships are about seven in number. Candi- 
dates must be under 14 years of age on April 1 in 
the year of competition. 
Further information can be had on application to 
the HEADMASTER'S SECRETARY, The School House, 
Shrewsbury. 
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FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 
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ROEDEAN 8CHOOL, BRIGHTON 


PECIAL Entrance Exhibitions of 


£60 a year each for school life to meet the 

present financial difficulties of parents will be awarded 
on the result of an examination to be held at the 
School, December 1-3, 1932. Candidates must be 
under 13 on August 1, 1932. Those successful may 
enter the School in any term during the year 1933. 

The regular Annual Examination for Scholarships 
and Exhibitions will be held at Roedean School, 
May 15-19, 1933. The status and title of Scholar 
and Exhibitioner and a minimum grant of £30 a 
year to each scholar and £15 a year to each 
exhibitioner will be awarded purely on grounds of 
merit. Increases up to £120 may be granted on 
satisfactory evidence of need for assistance. Candi- 
dates must be under 14 on May 1, 1933. Those 
successful will be expected to enter the School in 
the following September. 

Particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


ST. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination 


will be held in June, 1933. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, £50, and several Exhibitions 
of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be 
awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May 1. There are 
also Bursaries of £25 for sons of Clergy and close 
Exhibitions of £25 for the sons of Officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, active and retired. Further 
information can be obtained from the BuRSAR, 
St. Edward's School, Oxford. 


— 8T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK | 
N Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions, varying from {£50 to £15, 
is held annually in July. General knowledge is 
required in preference to specialization in one 
subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 
S. M. TOYNE, M. A., Headmaster. 


ST. MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Chairman: The Right Hon. The Lord GisBorouGcH 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 


be offered in May; candidates must be over 

12 and under 14, on May 1. 

(5) Six Scholarships varying from £80-£40. 

(b) Two Music Scholarships value £40-£30. 

Several Exhibitions for girls trained under 
P.N.E.U. methods. 

For information apply to the Headmistress, 
Miss CAPsTICK (late South Hall). 

Last day for Entrance Forms, April 1. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 
AX Examination is held annually 


early in June for the award of four Entrance 
Scholarships: One value £80 per annum; one value 
£60 per annum; two value £40 per annum. All 
details from the HEADMASTER. 
THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 
Eatrance Scholarship Examination, 1933 


HE Examination will be held in 


July, 1933. Candidates must be under 13 
years of age on May 1, 1933. Entrance Forms can 
be obtained from the SECRETARY, 


THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 

N Examination for three Entrance 

Scholarships, £80, £60, and £40 each, also 

one or more Exhibitions, will be held in March, 1933. 
Candidates must be under 15 on July 31, 1933. 

For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Ladies’ 

College, Cheltenham. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships. Scholar- 


ship Examinations are held twice annually 

in March aud June. Eight Scholarships are offered, 

value £40-£70. Successful candidates enter the 

School in the September following the examinations. 

For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &c., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


CHRISTMAS VACATION! OTHER FUNCTIONS 


St. Paul's School, London | Dec. 20 to Jan. 16 Wentworth (Bournemouth| Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 
St. Peter’s School, York | Dec. 22 to Jan. 18 Collegiate School for 
Sutton Valence School.. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 School Play, Dec. 10. Girls) 
School Concert, Dec. | Westminster School Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 Latin Play, “Tte 
15. Adelphi of Terence,” 
° XV v. King’s School, Dec. 17, 19, 21. 
Canterbury, Nov. 5.} Weymouth College .. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 
v. Old Suttonians, | Whitgift School, Croydon | Dec. 21 to Jan. 17 
Dec. 17. Winchester College Dec. 21 to Jan. 20 
Taunton School Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 Wolverhampton Grammar| Dec. 21 to Jan. 17 
The Abbey, Malvern Wells Dec. 16 to Jan. 18 School 
‘Tonbridge School Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 eee Play, | Worksop College Dec. 16 to Jan.17 | Annual Play, Nov. 4, 
ec. 17. ; 
House Suppers, Dec. | Wrekin College Dec. 22 to Jan. 23 i 
19. Wveeeston Grammar Dec. 20 to Jan. 10 School Play, Dec. 16, 
XV Fixtures, Nov. 5, School 17. 
10, 15, 19. 
v. Old Tonbridgians, è 
Dec. 19. Varia 
Trent College .. Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 . f : J 
Trinity College, Glena | Dec- 26 to Jan. 20 The Child-Study Society has arranged for a discussion on 
mond “The Junior County Scholarship Examination. Does it exert 
Trinity College of Music | Dec. 12 to Jan. 16 Pressure on the Personality of the Child ? ’’ for November 24, 
University College School, | Dec. 21 to Jan. 18 School Play, “ Henry | at 6 p.m., at the Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham 
London IV," Part I, Dec. 17,| Palace Road, S.W. I. 
Ig, 20. s * * 
aaa ee Roe ‘Inspection of Schools—A Personal View ” is the title of an 
hamsted, Nov. 9;] article by Mr. A. S. Neill appearing in the October issue of 
v. Old Boys, Dec. 3.| The New Era in Home and School. Mr. Neill is Headmaster of 
Uppingham School .. | Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 a private school, Summerhill, and believes in complete freedom 
Victoria College, Jersey Dec. 20 to Jan. 18 for his pupils. His view will be of great interest to teachers 
Wakefield Girls’ High | Dec. 21 to Jan. 11 generally. 
School * + * 
x . y “ N 
Warwickochoo! DECANO a Ecos A ok We have received a copy of the Statistical Report for 1931-2 
Conversion,” Dec. | issued by the County Libraries Section of the Library Asso- 
16, 17. ciation. The County Library service has grown enormously 
Wellingborough School.. | Dec. 15 to Jan.17 | Commemoration Day, | since its inception some thirteen years ago, and now supplies 
Nov. 12. books to about 18,000,000 people in rural and small urban 
os i ns a districts in the British Isles. The value of this economical 
School. Now i: service is clearly stated in the preface written by Lt.-Col. J.M. 
Wellington College Dec. 20 to Jan. 20 Mitchell, C.B.E., M.C., Secretary of the Carnegie United Trustees, 
Wellington School Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 and by the facts and figures of the Report. 
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WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


Chairman : 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LorD GISBOROUGH 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
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usually in 


100 Tae also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 


Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to ry per annum, tenable at any University or other 
higher education approved by the Governors, 


place o 


are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
WALTER M. GORDON, M.A., Wrekin College. 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 
Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 


For farther information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 47 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone: Museum 2327) 


Please send 
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STANDARD BOOKS TO OONSULT 
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“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” os $a 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


A Handbook to 
the University of Oxford 


Crown 8vo. 450 pages. 24 half-tone plates. 4 maps and plans. 


To be published early in November. 5S. net 


The purpose of this new volume is to give a comprehensive and readable account of the University in all its 
various present-day aspects. It is divided into two Parts: the first contains a series of chapters on the broader 
aspects of University life. These are intended to help students to make plans with some understanding of the 
University and College system, and some knowledge of the methods and resources of teaching, and of social and 
athletic customs ; and to give them, after their establishment at Oxford, an insight into the further possibilities 
of all kinds which the University offers. The subjects of these chapters include a short History of the University, 
Constitution and Government, the Architecture of Oxford, College Life, the Tutorial System, the Schools, 
Research, Libraries, Scicnce and the Laboratories, Museums, Sport, and so forth. 


The second Part gives detailed information about regulations which govern entry into the University and 
Colleges, the various University examinations, degrees and diplomas, and about the cost of living in the different 
Colleges. 


The plates reproduce modern photographs and old prints, and illustrate the buildings of the University and 
Colleges at various periods. 


The Clarendon Latin Course 


A New Four-year Course in Two Volumes 


By ARTHUR CLENDON, Head Master of Handsworth Grammar School, and J. H. VINCE, 
last Assistant Master at Bradfield College 


Part I. First and Second Years, 288 pages, 3S. 6d. 
Part II. Third and Fourth Years, 288 pages, 3S. 6d. l 


The Clarendon Latin Course, of which the first Part appeared in 1931 and has already been 
reprinted, is now completed by the recent publication of the second Part, containing the work 
for the third and fourth years. 


The Course is designed for the use of pupils who, taking Latin as a subject in a School Certifi- 
cate or Matriculation Examination, are expected to cover the ground in four years with four 
or five lessons weekly. The Course includes all instruction in Accidence, Syntax, and Idiom 
required by this standard of knowledge. 


Mr. Milford will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of this book 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Reviews 


A COMPENDIUM OF TEACHING PRACTICE 


Macmillan'’s Teaching in Practice: an Encyclopaedia of 
Modern Methods of Teaching in the Primary School, 
written by Recognized Authorities in Education, and 
Edited by E. J. S. Lay. In Six Volumes, with a 
Portfolio of 172 Class Pictures. Vols. IV, V, VI. 
(£6 per set. Macmillan.) 

We have already given very favourable notice to the 
earlier volumes of this remarkable work, and we now desire 
to add that the last three volumes, completing the work, 
fully maintain the high standard of the first three. The 
latter dealt comprehensively with the first three years of 
the primary course, and the fourth volume deals on similar 
lines with the work of the final year. A large part of the 
fifth volume is devoted to the whole course of drawing and 
handwork and also of music ; and there are special sections 
on arithmetic and easy geometry. The sixth and last 
volume sets forth a three years’ science course, and is 
otherwise of a commendably miscellaneous character, 
under such headings as stories for children, dramatics 
and elocution, general knowledge, notable people and 
notable days, and health education. There is also a section 
on Bible teaching. We have tested these volumes at many 
places, and we have invariably found both the matter 
and the method to be interesting, suggestive, and well 
suited to the primary stage of education. We are glad 
to learn that the response of the teaching profession has 
been encouraging to those who have undertaken this 
important enterprise. We should indeed be glad to know 
that all. teachers in primary schools had access to this 
work, not of course to save them from the trouble of 
preparation, but rather for guidance and inspiration, and 
for providing material which no individual teacher could 
collect for himself. 


FRENCH ROMANTICS 


Days with the French Romantics in the Paris of 1830. 
P. CARR. (15s. net. Methuen. ) 

Of all periods in the history of literature, is there one that 
excites a reader as much as the Romantic Movement in 
England and France ? That period when for a short time 
literature ranked as more important than politics. 
Mr. Philip Carr’s industry in depicting it for us has been 
prodigious. He must have read not only all the memoirs 
of the time but most of the newspapers as well. His fullness 
of detail, his accuracy of time and place, make us imagine 
we are onlookers of the scenes he describes. 

He takes eight days in the period, the first is January 21, 
1793, the last August 18, 1850. Between the death of 
Louis XVI and the death of Balzac lay the whole of this 
regeneration of letters. His second day is September 29, 
1824, when Delacroix saw his ‘‘ Massacre at Chios ” at the 
Salon. How interesting to think that Delacroix was an 
illegitimate son of the great Talleyrand! And what a 
splendid picture Mr. Carr gives of that last survivor of the 
Ancien Régime who lived on till 1838, having sworn alle- 
giance to more kings and republics than any other man 
and having played the chief part in making and breaking 
them. Talleyrand and Voltaire are credited with most of the 
anonymous bons mots that are the current coin of cynicism ; 
Mr. Carr mentions some of them, but we think he has quoted 
wrongly the famous one about the noble who complained 
he was suffering the tortures of the damned, to whom 
Talleyrand replied: “ What! already ? ” 

The author’s description of the Nodier salon at the 
Arsenal is delightful. Charles Nodier was older than most 
of the Romantics and they were received at his house and 
encouraged. His daughter Marie was their Egeria and was 
the cause of the writing of the most perfect sonnet in the 


By 


French language. Its author was Félix Arvers, a writer 
of comedies and vaudevilles, who will ever be remembered 
by this poem alone, which ends: 


“ Elle dira, lisant ces vers tout remplis d’elle : 
“ Quelle est donc cette femme ? ’ Et ne comprendra pas.’ 


We are given details of all the great figures: Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve, Lamartine, de Vigny, de Musset, Gautier, 
Mérimée, Gérard de Nerval, and many more. And details 
that are not found in the ordinary lives of these men. The 
tale of Alice Ozy, the actress, who attracted Victor Hugo 
and his son Charles, is amusing. The father was 50, the 
son 24, and contrary to most women she preferred youth 
to money. When his son spent his time with the actress 
and arrived late for dinner, he was not given the dishes he 
had missed. One day the father met the actress and made 
a last attempt to win her. “ Ask me what you like,” to 
which she unexpectedly replied: ‘‘ Give him back his 
cutlet.” 

There is a long chapter on the women they loved, and the 
sixty illustrations are all unhackneyed. Mr. Carr’s book 
should be read by all interested in one of the most important 
periods of French literature and also by that more numerous 
class of readers who enjoy a good story well told. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS 


Essays of the Year (1929-1930). Essays of the Year (1930- 
1931). (5s. net each. Argonaut Press.) 

These volumes, not at first intended for the special 
educational public, have so favourably impressed the 
authorities of the London County Council that they have 
placed them on their approved list for use in evening 
institute libraries. This is in itself a strong recommenda- 
tion, and perusal of the two volumes now published will 
be found amply to justify it. They contain the work of 
fifty leading prose writers of to-day, and a third volume is 
in preparation. J. C. Squire and Robert Lynd preface 
the two volumes respectively with a discussion on what 
the Essay is or should be, though both fight shy of a cut- 
and-dried definition of the form. Several of the essays that 
follow are hitherto unpublished, but most are taken from 
leading periodicals, and are of course excellent specimens 
of the best contemporary writing, critical and other. 
There is a good deal of highbrow criticism, food for the 
gods, but many other essays will doubtless be more popular, 
or at least first looked into. Their writers descend from 
Olympus, nor care to walk “ With Death and Morning on 
the silver horns,” but find more congenial surroundings in 
the valley. 

The subjects of the essays are marvellously varied : 
none are too long and all are interesting, two features 
that fit in well with the conception of what an essay 
should be. They contain ‘enough to excite, but not 
enough to fatigue,” as John Bailey puts it in his fine essay 
on “‘ Some Beginnings.” John Drinkwater contributes a 
discriminating study of A Tale of Two Cities. Michael 
Sadleir’s Long Novels is of international appeal. Leonard 
Huxley writes on James Payne, a famous predecessor in 
the editorial chair of the Cornhill, and brings us into 
touch with many interesting personalities. Augustine 
Birrell’s “ A. J. B.” is a warm tribute to a great statesman 
and a great man. One wonders on reading “‘ Looking Back 
on Life,” with its intimately autobiographical touches, 
why its author should be known as “ the gloomy Dean.” 

These are specimens chosen at random of the more weighty 
essays. Again, without being invidious, one might mention 
some of the most charming of the lighter pieces. ‘‘ It is 
always a pleasure to me,” writes Desmond MacCarthy, 
“to see Holmes and Watson in the flesh.” This is à propos 
of his seeing The Return of Sherlock Holmes at the 
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Regent Theatre. The whimsical “ Prolegomena to the Life 
of Dr. Watson,” by S. C. Roberts, gives another aspect of 
the same subject. In “ Treasury Bill,” C. Patrick Thomp- 
son discusses no financial measure, but tells of the mascot 
(a favourite of Lord Snowden) of the Treasury Chambers. 
J. P. Collins touches off delightfully the Falstaffian ‘‘ Old 
Odell.” Solomon had three hundred wives and seven 
hundred porcupines ” is an instance of what with mock 
Seriousness an anonymous writer calls “the effortless 
innocence of childhood.” Hilaire Belloc defends mis- 
spelling with impeccable orthography. Gerald Gould’s 
“The Truth about Trousers ” is rich in sarcastic humour. 
But it is needless to make further notes. These essays will 
be widely read, and they cannot be read without assured 
pleasure and advantage. 


EARLY GREECE 


The Early Age of Greece. By Sir WM. RrpGeway. Vol. I. 
Second impression. 1931. Vol. II. Edited by A.S. F. 
Gow and D. S. ROBERTSON. (30s. net each volume. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The first volume of this work appeared more than thirty 
years ago, and though a second volume was promised at 
no long date, death took the author in 1926, and it is 
only after much devoted labour by the editors and a further 
interval of more than five years that the promised volume, 
and that in an incomplete form, has been able to appear. 
Ridgeway published several other works between 1901 
and his death, and these as well as the material accumu- 
lated for the second volume, show that his theme was 
expanding, as the editors say, from the Early Age of 
Greece into the Early Age of Europe. This volume, for 
instance, consists of four large chapters, almost treatises 
in themselves, on’ Kinship and Marriage, Murder and 
Homicide, Fetish, Totem and Ancestor, and Ireland in 
the Heroic Age, of which only the first two are principally 
concerned with Greece. 

Yet the two volumes—they contain altogether about 
1,400 pages—form an immense and interesting repertoire 
of all the evidence that could be gathered together at 
the time of writing for the material, linguistic, and anthro- 
pological facts of Early Greece and its inhabitants, divided 
up according to the writer’s view into Pelasgians and 
Achaeans. ‘“‘ The Pelasgian, the dark Mediterranean man, 
artistic but with the old southern vices, the Achaean the 
conquering northerner of a higher moral standard, fair 
but less artistic.” 

The first volume considers the archaeological and lingu- 
istic evidences, the second discusses arguments drawn 
from social anthropology, and has a much wider extension, 
and will appeal to many who are not Greek scholars only 
interested in the origins of Hellenic civilization. And not 
a few readers, we think, will regret that Sir William Ridge- 
way could not bring himself in the last twenty years of 
his life to the completion of what would have been a 
noble life’s work by a more rigid determination of the 
limits of his subject. 


HOMELAND HISTORY 


The Study of Local History and Other Essays. By G. P. 
INsH. (28.6d. The Educational Institute of Scotland.) 
The Face of England: in a Series of Occasional Sketches. 
By E. BLUNDEN. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
London. By H. G. CORNER. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) A. 
“ Love thou thy land!” Tennyson’s exhortation binds 
together these three volumes. Appreciation of our home- 
land has become a fashion these days. Holiday caterers 
extol it; we hear its praises over the wireless; post-War 
verse is full of tender memories of loved scenes. Let us 
explore our own dear land and learn to see the beauty of 
what is at our very doors. Buy British! The motor, 
the bicycle, hiking have taught the youth of to-day more 
of their country than their grandfathers or even their 
fathers knew. Mr. Insh would subscribe to this, but he 


would urge that such excursions on wheel or foot should 
yield more than a knowledge of mere topography : much 
could be learned of local history, both social and economic. 
His reprints and new articles make delightful reading, 
and are worthy of more accessible form. What he has 
done for Clydesdale and other parts of Southern Scotland 
could and should be done for other regions. This suggestion 
opens new fields for exploitation. 

The other books of the above trio belong to ‘“ The 
English Heritage ’’ series, edited by Viscount Lee of 
Fareham and Mr. J. C. Squire. Mr. Edmund Blunden 
calls his occasional sketches The Face of England, but 
they are restricted to a quiet corner of the country to 
which, without betraying important secrets, a more definite 
local habitation and name might with advantage have been 
given. He follows the march of the seasons over places 
especially dear to him. He depicts attractive cottages by 
turnpike gates, an inn with its spreading chestnut, harvest- 
ing scenes and jollity, in a manner reminiscent of Herrick. 
But he has graver moods, too. All these are abundantly 
garnished with poetical fancies, expressed in rarely delicate 
prose and sometimes in arresting verse. All bespeak the 
beauty of common things as wrought upon by the 
imagination. 

The third volume, London, by H. G. Corner, is 
necessarily more restricted in its scope; but then in 
London there is such infinite variety that one is unaware 
of the limitation. The earliest chapters will chiefly interest 
the historian and the archaeologist, but as modern times 
are approached the interest becomes of wider appeal. 
Let the reader, if he will, begin with the last chapter and 
read backwards. The book is in one sense a guide-book, 
but one so infused with the personal interest of the writer 
that it will not be found stale. But be the reader’s taste 
what it will—for the old or for the new—Mr. Corner shows 
that there is in London abundance to satisfy all. Said 
Dr. Johnson: ‘‘ When a man is tired of London, he is 
tired of life.” 

“Love thou thy land!” The sun that burnishes the 
buildings across the valley may make us think that there 
lies the land of pure delight; but, did we realize it, that 
same sun gilds our pale streams with richest alchemy. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Medicine and the State: the Relation between the Private 
and Official Practice of Medicine, with Special Refer- 
ence to Public Health. By Sir A. NEWSHOLME. (7s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The health of every individual is a social concern, the 
growth of the sentiment against suffering has been more 
rapid since the last decade of the eighteenth century 
than at any previous period in the history of human civi- 
lization. To a large extent in the past the provision of 
help in illness was an individual matter and recovery 
dependent on the help available in the sufferer’s own house- 
hold. Some degree of communal assistance, however, 
was provided from early days for the relatively indigent, 
but lodging, nursing, and the provision of medical simples 
was for long the most a patient could expect, and indeed, 
until quite recent times, it is doubtful if additional services 
were not often more of the nature of mischievous meddling 
than real assistance, however well intentioned. With 
the development of professional skill matters have changed: 
first medical practitioners became less empiric and more 
skilful, then knowledge spread, so that no one person 
could cover the whole field, and the need for specialists 
arose. How their services are to be made available for 
all, it being recognized now that we are not content for 
any to remain with less in essentials in time of sickness than 
can be obtained by the wealthy, is the theme of Sir Arthur 
Newsholme’s book. The ideal to be aimed at for general 
and special practitioner alike is not isolated independence 
but co-operative interdependence in giving medical aid, 
whether this be obtained by team-work of groups of 
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Practitioners, by methods of mutual insurance, or by 
State subvention. In particular, it is urged the unit should 
be the family and not the sick individual, and that pay- 
ment should be for family service, supervision, and edu- 
cation, not for so many medical acts carried out. 

How this problem has been tackled in various parts 


of the Western world is discussed, and the chief desiderata 
and difficulties clearly set out with all the pros and cons 
of State as compared with purely private service. The 
moral and educational aspects looming large in the picture 
which is of considerable interest and allurement and 
vitally affecting the interests of all. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


1) The Toymaker. By HELEN M. ANGuS. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


(2) Modern Handcraft Materials and Methods. By E. W. Hosss. 
(1s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

These little books come at the two ends of the craftsman’s 
scale. The first should appeal to all little children, and is recom- 
mended to kindergarten teachers, directors of play centres, 
parents, and grandparents. The second deals with some of the 
new synthetic materials produced from casein, celluloid, resin, 
and rubber. There are also chapters on cellulose and other 
lacquers, plastic paints, painting on glass, ‘‘ barbola’’ work. 
A “popular ’’ treatment of these new materials is somewhat 
difficult, as a full and technical description is possible only in 
language understood by a chemist, but the author has given a 
concise account of the best methods of “ working ” them and 
much general information adapted to the needs of the modern 
craftsman. 


(1) Handicraft in the Senior School: a Three Years’ Course for 
Boys. By W. B. Wuite and T. Watson. (5s. net. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 


(2) Practical Work for Senior Schools. 
SNELL. Craft Work. Third Year. 
University Press.) 

(1) We recommend this book to the consideration of head- 
masters—for such a scheme is only practicable with the active 
co-op ‘ration of the high authority—and to the craft-teacher, 
who will find in it many useful hints for ensuring that his scheme 
of work is progressive and comprehensive, while at the same time 
it is closely associated with the other developments of school 
life and work. The chief reason for failure in the craft-room lies 
in the fact that it is, in far too many instances, not an integral 
part of the curriculum but something superimposed. The teacher 
whose aim is to produce healthy, practical, self-reliant, and 
responsible pupils, will find in this account of the work done at 
High Oakham Central School much to interest him, and cannot 
fail to profit by studying it. (2) Deals with elementary book- 
making. The notes on lettering and some of the suggestions for 
decoration deserve study. 


By S. TAYLOR and J. E. 
(ıs. gd. Oxford 


(1) Blackie’s Cursive Script Writing Cards. Grades I and II. 


(Packets of 16 cards, 1od. each. Blackie.) 


(2) The “ Sherwell” Progressive Handwriting Cards. 
WELts. Set A. Cards 1-5. Set B. Cards 6-10. 
each set. Philip & Tacey.) 

Each of these sets of writing cards has been designed with the 
object of developing a clear and legible style of handwriting. 
They are well graded and seem adequate for their purpose. Any 
formal scheme appears likely to destroy individuality of style, 
but in view of the complaints levelled against the writing of the 
average boy, a definite plan seems advisable and both the sets 
announced are worth consideration. 


By C. A. 
(8d. net 


A Course of Bookbinding and Bookcrafts for Schools. By G. F. 
Jounson. Book I. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 
The Weaver's Craft. By L. E. Simpson and M. WEIR. (los. 6d. 


Leicester and London: The Dryad Press.) 


Seen by the Camera. 1. Animal Faces: 64 Pictures, with an 
Introduction. 2. Hollywood as it really is : 60 Pictures, with 
an Introduction and Explanations by Dr. E. DEBRIES. 
3. The Male Body : 58 Pictures with an Introduction. (2s. 6d. 
net each. Routledge.) 

Preliminary Practical Drawing : for the First Year Preparatory 
Senior Technical Course. By J. PARKER. (With Answers, 
1s. 4d. Without Answers, 1s. Arnold.) 


net. 


Alexander the Great. By U. WitcKEeN. Translated by G. C. 
RICHARDS. (15s. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

Just a hundred years have elapsed since the German historian, 
Droysen, established his great reputation by means of a masterly 
dissertation on Alexander the Great. It started a controversy 
to which the present work, by another German scholar, is the 
latest contribution. The problems raised by Droysen and ably 
discussed by Dr. Wilcken will probably never be solved, for 
fate has decreed that nearly all the primary authorities concerning 
Alexander and his times should be irrecoverably lost. ‘‘ The 
comprehensive narratives preserved to us start only with the 
age of Augustus.” Dr. Wilcken, who has devoted a lifetime to 
the study of the Alexandrine civilization, presents us with a 
brilliant and convincing picture of, first, the Greek and Mace- 
donian world in the fourth century, B.c., and, secondly, the life 
and achievements of Alexander himself. The translation by 
Miss G. C. Richards seems extremely well done. 


Herbert Warren of Magdalen: President and Friend, 1853-1930. 
By L. Macnus. (12s. net. Murray.) 

A lively and enthusiastic account of the life and work of the 
man who was justly called ‘‘a second founder of Magdalen 
College.” From the day of his appointment, at the age of 25, 
to a classical tutorship in the college, he set out to ‘‘ make himself 
useful to his pupils,” and the same attitude characterized his 
policy during the fifty years of his presidency. He helped 
Magdalen to rise to a foremost place among the Oxford colleges 
both in scholarship and in sport, and succeeded in achieving 
his ambition without any loss of the personal kindness which 
endeared him to many generations of undergraduates. 


Metternich. By A. HERMAN. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Interest in the life and work of Prince Metternich (1773- 
1859) seems to be perennial. The volume before us is actually 
the tenth important study of his career that has appeared since 
the conclusion of the War. Perhaps the cause of this biographical 
activity is due to the fact that Metternich in 1815 had to face 
problems of much the same sort as those that confronted the 
Big Four at Versailles in 1919. The same fact also may explain 
why all these recent studies show a higher appreciation of 
Metternich’s powers, and a more favourable estimate of his 
achievements, than did the treatises of nineteenth century 
liberals. The present generation of writers can realize better 
than the Victorian historians the prodigious difficulties that he 
had to overcome. Mr. Herman’s full and well-documented 
biography definitely takes its place as the best of our modern 
authorities. It is based on a careful study of all the available 
sources; it shows familiarity with the most recent opinions ; 
and it is written in an easy style. It will serve still further to 
rehabilitate Metternich in the good opinion of posterity. 


Sir Bertram Windle: a Memoir. 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
Francis Bacon: a Biography. By MARY STURT. 

net. Kegan Paul.) 


By Dr. Monica TAYLOR. 


(10s. 6d. 


In the October issue we commented favourably on Latin for 
To-day, First Year Course, by M. D. Gray and D. T. Jenkin. 
Teachers will be interested to know that A Second Course is in 
preparation, and will be published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. next 
spring. It will follow the First Course without a break in 
sequence or treatment. 


Junior Latin Prose Composition. By E. I. Denoon and W. A. 


BAXTER. (2s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 
A School Latin Course. By Dr. G. A. Morrison, Part III. 
(3s. Murray.) 


Hints on Latin Prose. By L. James. (Single Card, 6d. The 
Author, Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex.) 
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ECONOMICS AND MATHEMATICS 


An Economic History of Modern Britain: Free Trade and Steel, 
1850-1886. By Prof. J. H. CLAPHAM. (25s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 


All specialist students will welcome this substantial second 
volume of Dr. Clapham's “ Economic History.” It is a remark- 
able storehouse of documented facts, gathered from a wide 
range of sources, and set down in a terse and nervous prose 
in which every word counts. Little or no attempt is made to 
draw any general conclusions. The arrangement of this wealth 
of material is topical, each of the twelve chapters dealing with 
one branch of the subject—industry, communications, trade, 
agriculture, finance, &c.—and there are some interesting con- 
temporary maps to illustrate the text. It is not a book to be 
read through, but for purposes of reference, aided by an admirable 
index and chapter summaries, it will be indispensable to all 
workers in the period with which it deals. 


World Disorder and Reconstruction : an Epitome of the Economic 
Situation. By H. BLAKE. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This is a better book than many that have been written on 
the subject, if only because Mr. Blake has no bee in his bonnet | 
The reader will find in it a useful and not too difficult account of 
the nature and causes of the crisis in its monetary aspect, 
together with the author's proposals for reconstruction, which 
have for their objective cheap money and a stable price level. 
The general tone of the book is one of guarded optimism. 


Life and Work: an Introduction to Economics. By J. Lorp. 
(2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 


The first half of this book consists of an outline of English 
economic history, and the second deals with economics. It has 
no outstanding features, but the author, though an experienced 
teacher, seems to have aimed at meeting the needs of children 
of all ages (and even, perhaps, of adults), with the result that 
some parts are bound to be too advanced, and others too ele- 
mentary, for any given child. Apart from this, however, the 
book is a serviceable one. 


Economics in the Twentieth Century: the History of its Inter- 
national Development. By Prof. T. SuRANYI-UNGER. 
Edited by E. R. A. SELIGMAN. Translated from the German 
by N. D. MouLton. (21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


It is impossible even to glance through this substantial 
volume without being amazed at what Prof. Seligman calls the 
“remarkable erudition ” of the author. Dr. Suranyi-Unger, 
though a Hungarian, “is equally at home in German, French, 
English, and Italian,” and could, he admits, have dealt also with 
works in Spanish, Hungarian, and the Slavonic languages. After 
an introductory section on the philosophical sources of modern 
economic tendencies—a subject in which he is particularly 
interested—he treats of recent developments under three 
linguistic headings: German, Romance, and Anglo-Saxon. 
These are subdivided into chapters on methods, systems, and 
the three great theory categories of value, price, and distri- 
bution. So exhaustive is the treatment that even textbooks are 
not neglected, and the index of names contains over eight hundred 
entries. The book concludes with a summary and forecast of 
future tendencies. The American version is admirably lacking 
in the heaviness that so often characterizes translations from 
German, and the book should be of great value to the advanced 
student of the history of economic theory. 


The Industrial Revolution and the Economic World of To-day: 
a Study of Industrial Changes and their Effects in Great 
Britain, and of Contemporary Economic Structure. By 
L. W. WHITE and Dr. E. W. SHANAHAN. (6s. net. Long- 
mans.) 


This book is intended primarily for sixth forms. The first 
part, by Mr. White, relates the economic history of the period 
since the Industrial Revolution, and the second, by Dr. Shanahan, 
discusses the existing economic organization. In the hands of a 
good teacher it should make a serviceable textbook, though it is 
not interestingly written, and the historical part in particular 
is so full of detail that the student working without guidance 
will be liable to miss the wood and see only the trees. Nor is it 
altogether well balanced, for a disproportionate amount of 
space—the longest chapter in the book—is devoted to the 
history of trade unionism. But apart from these criticisms the 
book is a storehouse of reliable information in both its parts. 


Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By D. LARRETT and 
J. J. WALTON. (3s. 6d. Without Answers, 3s. Harrap.) 


There are some noticeable features in this book which dis- 
tinguish it from other introductions to mechanics. The first six 
chapters are based on experiment, with a minimum of formal work. 
These are followed by four chapters on hydrostatics, still based on 
experiment but including a certain amount of theory. And the 
third and much the largest section of the book contains a more 
mathematical treatment of the elements of statics and dynamics, 
covering the ground as far as motion in a circle. Absolute units 
are introduced early. The examples in the text are not very 
numerous, but there is a large classified set of questions taken 
from various examination papers at the end of the book. The 
diagrams and print are exceptionally clear, and the book is made 
more attractive by the inclusion of some pictures and portraits 
with historical notes. 


Elementary Mechanics. By A. BuckLey and C. F. G. 
MACDERMOTT. (4s. Bell.) 


In this introduction to the subject of mechanics, the sections 
on statics and dynamics are kept independent, but it is, of course, 
open to the teacher to take chapters from the two sections in any 
order that appears suitable to him. The ground covered is 
sufficient for the mechanics papers in School Certificate examina- 
tions and for the ‘‘ Lower Mathematics ” of the Army Examina- 
tion. Absolute units are introduced at once in the dynamics 
section and the equation P = mf is obtained in the usual wav. 
There are no illustrative examples worked out in the text, for the 
authors consider, perhaps wisely, that all teachers will prefer to 
show their own methods of setting out the work. At the end of 
each chapter there are two easy parallel sets of examples, one of 
which the teacher can use for purposes of illustration and the 
other can then be done by the pupil; and these are followed by a 
third and longer set illustrating the applications of the principles 
of the chapter. There are also five sets of miscellaneous revision 
papers. This arrangement is eminently sensible and the quantity 
and quality of the examples are both good. The print and dia- 
grams in the book are exceptionally clear. Most teachers who 
like a minimum of bookwork with a plentiful supply of exercises 
will appreciate this book. 


(1) The Arithmetic of Commerce. By J. H. Harvey. (1s. 6d. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 

(2) Commercial Arithmetic. By H. L. Jones. (With Answers, 
3s. Without Answers, 2s. 6d. Arnold.) 


The arithmetic used in commercial transactions is, curiously 
enough, the same as the arithmetic used by the pure mathe- 
matician or the scientist ; but the titles of these two books serve 
to show the emphasis that must be laid on questions involving 
£ s. d. for those who study the subject for commercial purposes 
and with a view to passing the various examinations of such 
bodies as the Royal Society of Arts and the London Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Harvey’s volume is the more elementary of the 
two. It begins with a revision of the first four rules and ends with 
a chapter on Commission, Brokerage, &c. Mr. Jones begins at a 
slightly later stage and takes the student so far as logarithms 
and geometrical progressions leading to the subject of Annuities. 
Both authors are economical in their method of presentation, and 
confine themselves to a minimum of exposition with specimen 
examples. Mr. Harvey believes in the value of rules-of-thumb, 
and we find in his volume more or less dogmatic statements of the 
Chain Rule and the Rule of Three. Both authors include sections 
on mensuration. The setting-out of the worked examples is the 
best feature in both books. They should be suitable for technical 
institutions of various kinds, though the teacher who values the 
educational side of his subject will find much in them that he 
will not approve. 


Exercises in Arithmetic: for Middle and Upper Forms. By 
R. WALKER. (With Answers, 3s. 6d. Without Answers, 
2s. 9d. Harrap.) 


Comprehensive Mathematics. Four Books by P. W. Norris. 
Fourth Year Course Pupils’ Book IV. (Paper, 1s. 2d. 
Cloth, 1s. 4d. Notes and Answers, Is. Cassell.) 


Preliminary Practical Mathematics : for the First Year Prepara- 
tory Senior Technical Course. By J. PARKER. (1s. Answers, 
6d. Arnold.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Critical Essays of To-day. Selected by Dr. E. PARKER. 
Macmillan.) 

This volume is noteworthy for Mr. Parker’s Introduction, 
a singularly clear account of the scope of literary criticism, 
which students and teachers alike will find useful. The essays 
are ‘‘ chosen so as to distribute critical interest over each of the 
three great branches of literature ’’—drama, prose, and poetry. 
The first is represented in charming studies by A. C. Bradley 
and C. E. Vaughan; the second by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, John 
Bailey and Edward Shanks; and the third by George Saints- 
bury, A. W. Verrall, Edmund Blunden and Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. These names are sufficient to recommend the choice 
made. Useful notes close the volume. 


(1) Reading and English Practice: a Course in Literary Reading 
and Composition. By G. H. REED. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

(2) Progressive English for Seniors. By G. Ocitvig. (Book I, 
1s. 5d. Book II, 1s. 5d. Book III, 1s. 6d. McDougall.) 

(1) Is complete in itself for children of 12 to 13, and in it 
special stress is laid on oral work, the author having found out 
by personal experience that there is not much time available 
weekly either for the writing or for the correction of written 
exercises, while pupils can immediately profit by their school- 
fellows’ efforts and failures in class. (2) Follows the sound, if 
well-worn method, of exercises based on passages from standard 
authors, there being in this case admirably chosen and varied. 
The brief, but clear and comprehensive “ Dictionary of Literary 
Terms ” and ‘‘ Summary of English Grammar and Etymology ” 
form extremely useful adjuncts to Book III. 7 


A History of English Literature for Schools. 
(2s. 6d. Chambers.) 

This should prove a useful history of our literature for the 
middle forms of schools. Minor writers are omitted ; the titles 
of the chapters are memorable; and thermometer-like chrono- 
logical tables of writers and their several centuries flank many 
of the pages so as to keep the reader right as to historical per- 
spective. The accounts of the chief authors and their works 
are for the most part well conceived and sensibly written. There 
is usually avoidance of anything that savours of writing down 
to juvenile intelligence ; but children are apt to resent such 
expressions as, ‘‘ You will better understand this when you are 
older.” Portraits of many of the authors are inserted, some of 
them good, of others the less said the better. The Editor (who 
is not the author) justly claims for the book that it will be 
found readable and stimulating. 


ENGLISH 


Some Secrets of Style. By H. BETT. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In the Epilogue to his book, Mr. Bett rightly remarks that 
no one ever became a great writer by studying the laws of 
style; but he justly adds that such a study leads to the avoid- 
ance of many errors in writing, and to finer appreciation of great 
literature. This volume is Mr. Bett’s third publication on the 
same subject. Of his second, How to Write Good English, 
Arnold Bennett wrote, ‘‘ It is very, very good ’’; and the same 
may be said of this larger book. Not that Mr. Bett has much to 
say that has not been said before; but the division and treat- 
ment of his subject matter and especially the wealth and felicity 
of his illustrative passages are unexcelled. 


Language and Speech Training Stories. By R. K. and M. I. R. 
POLKINGHORNE. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 
Each chapter in this admirable work, for children from 5 to 8, 
corresponds with a month of the year, consequently the aspects 
of the different seasons can be directly utilized for teaching. 
Thus the autumn months are connected with the scattering of 
seeds, with nuts and berries, with squirrels and with coloured 
leaves. The preface suggests methods for the use of all the given 
material, which is suitable for oral work only, or for the teaching 
of reading. After each story there are ‘‘ Things to do,” such as: 
Think ofall the words beginning with “ P”; of all the words ending 
in ‘‘ell’’; of the words that rhyme with “ Jack ’’—besides the 
obvious sketching and modelling which arise out of the tales. 
The illustrations are bold, clear, and spirited, and many display 
an element of fun that will appeal to every child, like the toy 
saw and hammer on page 41 which promenade the nursery floor 
when their owner is asleep. 


The Story Cargo. By Sister Mary ESTELLE. 
Macmillan.) 
Very dainty are the tinted illustrations in this Reading Book 
for American children—(some spellings, such as hello, program, 
are not yet admitted on this side of the Atlantic, nor are we 


(2s. 6d. 


By H. HAYENS. 


(4s. New York: 


acquainted with “ blue fig-wort ” (page 359) )—and many sug- 
gestions for individual work by the pupils are novel, like that on 
page 167—‘‘ Search for choice expressions you have learned,” 
in this case in a passage from the Bible, and, afterwards, “ Tell 
the story at home using the choice expressions you have learned,” 
or, ‘‘ Learn the difference between a moth and butterfly,” and 
“Learn which of these moths and butterflies are common in 
your community,” thus linking natural history with language 
work. Worthy of imitation, too, is the careful marking of sounds 
and accents in the glossary, the pupil being encouraged to 
pronounce these words without help from the adult—a first aid 
to independent learning. 


Young Mistley. Prisoners and Captives. Suspense; Dross. The 
Phantom Future. By H. S. MERRIMAN. First Cheap Edition. 
(3s. Od. net each. Murray.) 

In September, 1931, Messrs. Murray issued reprints at 7s. 6d. 
each of five of Seton Merriman’s earlier works which had long 
been unobtainable, and a short notice of this new edition 
appeared in our December, 1931, number. The volumes are now 
being published in a cheaper edition, which should make them 
available to a larger circle of readers. 


Grope Carries On: Being the Further Adventures of Albert Grope 
during the Great War. By F. O. Mann. (8s. 6d. net. Faber 
& Faber.) 

The reader who made the acquaintance of Albert Grope in 
Mr. Mann’s earlier book will welcome the opportunity of renewing 
the friendship provided by this second novel. The sequel does 
not perhaps fully reach the standard of the first work ; neverthe- 
less, it possesses many of the qualities of its predecessor, both in 
style and characterization, and provides much entertaining 
reading. At the end of the first book Grope is left at the head of 
a successful publicity business, and residing comfortably in a 
suburban villa with his charming, if elderly, French wife. The 
future seemed to hold nothing but peace and quiet contentment. 
This, however, gets disturbed by the intrusion of the War, and 
the second book starts with Albert Grope accepting office as a 
Section Director in the Department of Minor Equipment. His 
experiences in connexion with this Department give the author 
scope for describing in satirical manner the running of a Govern- 
ment office. Grope’s personal adventures, however, form the 
main theme of the book, and these he relates in his artless and 
candid way. The author displays sympathetic insight in the 
description of the emotional disturbances caused in his hero as the 
result of the awakening of desires which had long lain dormant, 
and in the account of the domestic complications which ensue. 
The story, however, ends on a hopeful note. 


Life in English Literature : an Introduction for Beginners. By 
L. A. G. STRONG and Monica Repiicu. Part I. Chaucer 
to Ben Jonson. Part II. Milton to Dr. Johnson. Part III. 
Goldsmith to Browning. (1s. 6d. net each. Gollancz.) 

Practical Intermediate English: a Three Years’ Course for use in 
Intermediate and Central Schools, and Advanced Divisions. 
By Dr. A. S. CarrNcross. First Year. (2s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Doctors’ Delusions, Crude Criminology, and Sham Education. By 
BERNARD SHAW. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Tony : a Story for Children. By C. E. ALFORD and MARGARET 


CARTER. (Is. Harrap.) 
A Short Robinson Crusoe. Retold by F. H. Lee. (1s. Harrap.) 
(1) Eight One-Act Plays: Mainly for Boys. By A. E. M. 
BayYLiss. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
(2) “The Light Shineth in Darkness”: a Nativity. By M. 


CREAGH-HENRY. (Is. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

(1) There is a fine variety in these plays, which can be acted 
entirely by boys, and which may, in approved cases, and on 
permission being asked, be performed without fee—often a 
great consideration. Decidedly the most amusing is the fantasy 
in verse entitled, ‘‘ A Cure for Colds,” which has, besides, the 
merit of employing ten characters. (2) In this instance a fee 
of 10s. 6d. is pavable. It gives a simple and reverent account of 
the birth of Christ and sounds a new note in the character of 
the innkeeper. 


Invitation to Poetry: a Book for the Young. By C. B. Butt. 
(3s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

At Madame Isabel's : Farcical Comedy in One Act. By FLORENCE 
HOLDEN. (is. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

The New Age Poetry Book. Edited by P. SHERLOCK. Complete 
Volume. (2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. Longmans.) 
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The Scenery of England: a Study of Harmonious Grouping in 
Town and Country. By Dr. V. Cornisu. (3s. 6d. net. 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England.) 

In this delightful book, the conditions which determine the 
characteristic beauties of English scenery are demonstrated by 
descriptions of typical localities. The ‘volume is therefore a 
contribution to the aesthetic side of geographical science. Ina 
number of scenes, selected from all parts of England, Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish gives a pen picture of each, beautifully expressed in 
artistic language. All lovers of outdoor life should buy this 
book for two reasons, namely (1) to stimulate their own appre- 
ciation of scenery, and (2) to assist the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England in carrying on its work. Dr. Cornish is 
generously giving to the Council any profits that may be derived 
from the sale of this book. 


The Geographical Background of Modern Problems. 
FLEURE. (Cloth, 2s. Paper, rs. Longmans.) 
The demand from working-class students for inexpensive 
introductory books led the Workers’ Educational Association to 
publish a series of which The Geographical Background of 
Modern Problems is the latest issue. Dr. Fleure possesses the 
gift of presenting the various aspects of his subject in a clear and 
striking manner, and so this little book should be read not only 
by students but bv every one who is seeking for enlightenment 
on the urgent problems of the day. Among the problems dis- 
cussed are (a) Geography and industrial relations; (b) Village 
and city life in Europe; (c) China and Japan; (d) Early homes of 
agriculture ; (e) Social types. In all these studies the relation of 
the people to their geographical environment is most carefully 
explained, and this provides a scientific basis for the consideration 
of the problem. 


A Geographical Study of a London Borough: St. Pancras. By 
M. EmMity Cooke. (6s. net. University of London Press.) 

In the preparation of this work the author has evidently 
pursued a sound method of research, and by patient investigation 
has succeeded in compiling a valuable account of a very inter- 
esting London Borough. The scope of the work includes sections 
on (a) the configuration of the locality; (b) the course of the 
Holebourne-Fleet ; (c) the geology in relation to the water 
supply; (d) the conditions affecting settlement before the 
middle of the eighteenth century; (e) the conditions affecting 
the present distribution of population. The format of the 
volume is excellent ; nine maps (based mainly on the Ordnance 
Survey) have been carefully designed and well printed to illus- 
trate the text. A useful bibliography in the Appendix provides 
the reader with a means of obtaining further information with 
regard to the Borough of St. Pancras and other districts in the 
London area. 


(1) A Notebook of Ordnance Survey Map-Reading with Exercises. 
By G. A. GERMAN. Third Edition, Revised. (1s. 9d. 


By Prof. H. J. 


Arnold.) 

(2) The Junior Atlas of Modern Geography. Compiled by FExsa C. 
STAMP and Edited by Dr. L. D. Stamp. (1s. 6d. Guill.) 

(3) Philips’ New Large Outline Map of the British Isles. (gd. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

(1) In its revised form this useful notebook provides one of the 
best courses of exercises on contours and ordnance maps that we 
have seen. The four specimens of ordnance maps which are 
bound up with the geographical exercises add greatly to the value 
of the Notebook. (2) The Junior Atlas includes six pages of 
introductory material in order to explain simple geographical 
terms by means of aerial photographs. The coloured maps which 
follow deal with the world as a whole, special attention being 
given to the British Isles, the Empire, and Europe. (3) A map 
of the British Isles (scale sixteen miles to I in.) has been added 
to the series of outlines sufficiently large to be of use for teaching 
purposes. County boundaries are indicated on the map with 
fine dotted lines so that geographical features can be easily located 
and inserted as the lesson proceeds. 


Bell’s Modern School Histories. Vol. I. To 1485. By H. 
ALLSOPP. (2s. 6d.) Vol. II. 1485-1832. By Prof. R. B. 
Mowat. Vol. III. The Last Hundred Years, 1832-1931. 


By D. C. SOMERVELL. (2s. od. each. Bell.) 

These three volumes provide a concise and well-proportioned 
survey of the whole course of English history for pupils of the 
ages 11 to 14. Each volume supplies sufficient material for a 
year’s work. All are excellently illustrated, and adequately 
furnished with questions and book lists. 


Our Country's Industrial History. By W. J. CLaxton. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


A New History of England. By J. D. G. Davies. 
A.D. 1689-1815. Part IV. A.D. 1815-1931. 
Heinemann.) 


Matriculation History of England. Part IV: 1815-1914. By 
H. C. SHEARMAN and H. PLASKITT. (3s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

All these books deal with the history of England, and all have 
distinctive features that will commend them to teachers. 
Mr. Claxton’s Industrial History presents in a remarkably 
succinct form a sketch of the whole of English economic history. 
but it specializes on the development of arts and crafts and on the 
stories of the great inventors. Mr. Davies adopts the topical in 
preference to the chronological presentation of history. He gives 
lucid summaries of the great movements, and adds a number of 
admirably tabulated appendices. Examinees will find these 
volumes very serviceable for rapid revisions. Messrs. Shearman 
and Plaskitt aim rather higher in the educational gallery. They 
have junior university students in view. Ignoring minor events 
they concentrate on full and well-informed narratives of the major 
movements of nineteenth-century history. They bring English 
history into close relation to Continental history. 


The Middle Ages in England. By Dr. M. W. KEATINGE and 
D. G. PERRY. (2s. 9d. Black.) 

Dr. Keatinge is widely known as an advocate of the use of 
original sources in the teaching of history. The present volume 
illustrates the way in which documents can be employed to 
vivify the narrative. It is further distinguished by an unusual 
emphasis on the European background of English history, and 
by an uncommonly full treatment of social and economic ques- 
tions. Pictures, maps, and exercises complete an exceptionally 
attractive textbook. 


Red Russia. By S. SEIBERT. Translated from the Third Edition 
by E. and C. PauL. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a work of unusual interest, authority, and importance. 
It comes from the pen of a German journalist, possessed of an 
expert knowledge of the Russian language, and privileged to spend 
nearly four years (1925-9) within the borders of the Soviet 
Republic. It describes from intimate knowledge the constitution 
and working of the Bolshevik system, depicts the social and 
economic condition of the people, and attempts to forecast the 
Russian future. The picture it presents is a distinctly dark one. 
In particular, the moral and intellectual degradation of the young 
Bolsheviks is represented as appalling. The translation is 
extremely well done. 


Part III. 
(3s. each. 


Pages from the Past: a Review of History from Contemporary 
Sources. Compiled by M. I. Luxe and E. F. P. SHAW. 
Book III. The Mediterranean World (500 B.C.—A.D. 500). 
Rome. Book IV. Western Christendom. (A.D. 500—A.D. 
1500). Heirs of the Roman Empire. Book V. Western 
Christendom, (A.D. 500—A.D. 1500). Church and Empire. 
Book VI. Western Christendom. (A.D. 500—-A.D. 1500). 
The Birth of the Nations. (2s. 6d. each. Pitman.) 

The study of history from contemporary sources will be 
immensely facilitated by means of these inexpensive but 
scholarly volumes. The extracts seem to be judiciously chosen 
from very varied and authoritative sources. It would be a 
mistake, however, to suppose that they supply adequate data 
for any sort of historical generalizations. They should be 
employed to illustrate, not to supplant, the textbook. 


The Story of the British Peoples. (At Home and Overseas.) By 
C. MaGraw and B. I. MacGraw. (3s. Oxford University 
Press.) 

World History. By Prof. C. J. H. Hayes, Prof. P. T. Moon, and 
Prof. J. W. WAYLAND. (ros. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


Middlesex in British, Roman, and Saxon Times. By Sir MONTAGU 


SHARPE. Second Edition, Revised. (15s. net. Methuen.) 
Living Issues in China. By H. T. HoDGKIN. (5s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 


An Introduction to Greek History. Antiquities, and Literature. 
By A. PETRIE. (3s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Man's Great Adventure: an Introduction to World History. By 
Prof. E. W. PAHLow. (12s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 
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MODERN LANGUAGES, PHILOSOPHY, AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Explanatory French Grammar : for Early and Intermediate Years. 
By F. B. Jones. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is rather on old-fashioned lines—a piece of grammar and 
then sentences on it to be translated from and into French. 
The author claims that it should be sufficient for the first three 
years of French. 


Elf Fussballjungens : eine Kameradschaft in Sport und Abenteuer. 
By K. BERKNER. Edited by J. Rivers. (2s. Macmillan.) 
An attractive reader for a junior form. 


Modern French Syntax and Composition. By C. W. WORDSWORTH. 
(5s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Wordsworth’s book is one for School Certificate candidates 
and even for those for higher examinations. The first part consists 
of a short syntax of Modern French with plenty of examples and 
idioms. The second part is a set of exercises based on the syntax 
divided into pre-Certificate, Certificate, and post-Certiticate 
sections. Many of these will prove useful for conversational 
work. The book will be able to be used from the third year 
of French onwards. The help the author has received from so 
well-known a teacher as M. Renoir, of the Lycée Hoche, guarantees 
the accuracy and utility of his French part. At the same time 
we do not think he explains the use of devoir so well as Mr. Adair 
does in his Nouveau Lexique. Both works mark a distinct step 
forward in the teaching of French. 


Je Sais Lire. By G. G. Sotomon. (28. Heinemann.) 

The author and publisher claim that this book can be picked 
up by any intelligent child over 10 and read from beginning to 
end without any previous knowledge of French or reference to a 
dictionary. Whether this is the best way of learning French is 
quite another question. 


Le Pays des Trente-Six Mille Volontés. By A. Maurois. Edited 
by IsaABELLE H. CLARKE. (1s. 6d. Hachette.) 
Miss Clarke continues her books for junior pupils. They are 


always welcome and very clearly printed. Children should find 

them persuasive for the learning of French. Faubourg is badly 

spelt on page 71. 

Deutsches Lesebuch. Compiled by ELISABETH SCHUCKING. 
Edited by R. T. Curratv. (3s. Harrap.) 

This is a well-prepared reader, intended for third or fourth- 
year students. Although a small part of it is formed of old 
material the majority of the matter is quite new and will give an 
insight into many sections of German life and character. The 
notes on proper names are most necessary, as the average boy 
or girl.has no general knowledge whatever. The vocabulary is 


full and accurate. m s Ş 


Those of our readers who are interested in the Grammaire 
de l'Académie française may like to know of another criticism of 
it by M. Baudry de Saunier called “ Gaités et Tristesses de la 
Grammaire de l'Académie française.” It is published by 
Flammarion at twelve francs. 


A Modern Spanish Course. By A.C. CLARK and W. O. WILLIAMS. 
Part I. (2s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

German Anecdotes. Compiled by C. E. Stockton and W. R. H. 
CARLING. (Is. Methuen.) 

Higher Certificate French Test Papers. 
(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Tales of Action: from Modern French Authors. . Edited by 
Prof. F. C. RoE. (2s. Longmans.) 
French Revision and Drill. By H. V. JERVIS. 

sity Tutorial Press.) 


By T. R. N. CROFTS. 


(1s. 6d. Univer- 


Everyman's Testament of Beauty: a Study in the Testament of 
Beauty of Robert Bridges. By M. L. V. HuGHEs. (5s. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

It would be interesting if one of our educational statisticians 
would inquire into the proportion of people passing as well 
educated, who habitually or frequently spend part of their leisure 
in reading poetry, t.e. who at times prefer reading poetry to 
reading anything else. The results might throw some light on 
our school and college teaching of poetic literature. It might 
also throw some light upon the accessibility of different mental 
types to a poet’s medium of expression and his interpretation 
of life. At any rate it seems certain that the late Poet Laureate’s 
The Testament of Beauty, partly because of its obscure passages, 
and partly because of its classic form, has so far appealed 
only to the elect. And yet, as the author of this book says, the 
Testament is essentially Everyman’s Testament, and she has 
set herself the task of presenting its substance in a more familiar 
form than the original. With equal modesty and competence 


she has sought to help those readers who may have been more 
or less baffled by the original, and to commend it to those who 
have not yet tried to read it. 


Seneca's Letters to Lucilius. Translated by Dr. E. P. BARKER. 
2 Vols. (12s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Moral Epistles of Seneca give in unsystematic form the 
maturest expression of his Stoic philosophy, and have an estab- 
lished place in the history of ethical thought. They have been 
widely read since the Renaissance. Vittorino amongst others 
included Seneca among the Latin authors to be read in school; 
Montaigne ranked him second only to Plutarch; Rousseau 
quotes him on play; Locke paraphrased his famous saying, 
‘“ Non vitae, sed scholae discimus ” in the words ‘‘ We learn not 
to live, but to dispute, and our education fits us rather for the 
university than for the world.” There are many reflections 
on education scattered through the letters, one of which dis- 
cusses the liberal arts, assigning to them the ancillary function 
of preparing the mind for that virtue which they are powerless 
to bestow. Nicole, the Port Royalist, said with truth that 
Seneca, who is admirable when taken in parts, wearies the mind 
when read consecutively ; nevertheless, he is well worth reading 
on intrinsic as well as on historical grounds. The general reader 
will appreciate the spirited and idiomatic rendering of the letters 
by Dr. Barker now published by the Oxford University Press. 


God Without Thunder: an Unorthodox Defence of Orthodoxy. 
By J. C. Ransom. (4s. 6d. net. Howe.) 


Prejudice and Impartiality. By Prof. G. C. FIELD. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 
The New Morality. By G. E. Newsom. (6s. net. Nicholson 


& Watson.) 

The Philosophy of the Present: Lectures upon the Paul Carus 
Foundation. Third Series. By G. H. Mead. Edited by 
Prof. A. E. MuRpPHy. (15s. net. Open Court Co.) 


School Life and Nervous Instability. 
Mental Hygiene.) 

This pamphlet summarizes the results of a questionnaire 
issued to thirty-nine schools on the possible causes of nervous 
instability. The schools were of various types and included 
over 10,000 children between the ages of 2 and 18 years. The 
data obtained, though not always complete, should serve to 
point the way to further research on a very pressing problem. 
The results have been summarized under carefully-chosen heads, 
and presented extremely clearly. It is obvious from the pamphlet 
that schools vary widely in the records they keep of such matters 
as height and weight, illnesses, punishments, &c., and one hopes 
that this questionnaire may stimulate more careful recording 
of data as well as experiment and research into these and allied 
problems. 


Set the Children Free. By F. WırreLs. Translated by E. and 
C. PauL. (ros. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It is hard to take seriously the caricature of Freudianism 
which this book presents. Its thesis is set forth in the following 
words: “ With crude brutality we regard children as our 
property, and the love we profess for them does not go further 
than to make us confine them in cages which we call the Family, 
the School, and the Church.” There are chapters on the Little 
Oedipus, Narcissism, and the like, and the final section which 
gives a depressing account of German schools some forty years 
ago, throws considerable light on the author’s own psychology. 


(6d. National Council for 


(1) Prejudice and Impartiality. By Prof. G. C. FieLD. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

(2) The Psychology of Study. By C. A. Mace. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


This new series of ‘' Monographs on Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy ” promises well. As the general editor truly says, many 
people would like to know what experts have to say about some 
of the most interesting philosophical problems of to-day, and 
they want it said as clearly and intelligibly as possible. Prof. 
Field writes on the subject of “ Prejudice and Impartiality ”’ 
with admirable lucidity, and uses illustrations from everyday life 
which will appeal to the common man. Mr. Mace tries to 
answer the questions often asked by students concerning the 
best ways of memorizing, of reading a book, of listening to 
lectures, of concentrating, and in so doing manages to cram a 
great deal of sound psychology into a very small space. 


The Moral Judgment of the Child. By Prof. J. Pracer. With the 
oa of Seven Collaborators. (12s. 6d. net. Kegan 
aul.) 
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Huxley Memorial Lectures, 1925-1932. By Prof. E. B. POULTON, 
Sir PETER CHALMERS MITCHELL, Prof. G. ELLIOT SMITH, 
Prof. F. O. Bower, Dr. G. Wa.Ltas, Sir ARTHUR SMITH 
WoopwaRD, A. HUXLEY. (2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The decision of the Governing Body of the Imperial College 
to publish in book form the seven Memorial Lectures that have 
been delivered since their unofficial initiation in 1925—the 
centenary of T. H. Huxley’s birth—is most welcome. The names 
of the lecturers are in themselves an indication of the wide range 
of topics discussed, and of the many-sidedness of the man 
commemorated. Some of the lecturers have grasped the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the advances made since Huxley's time in their 
own department, and have thus presented a valuable summary 
of the existing knowledge. It is to be hoped that the publication 
of this volume will reawaken the popularity of Huxley's writings 
whose literary excellence is appropriately analysed by his grand- 
son in the lecture for the current year. 


Experimental Biology. By Dr. EpitH P. Situ. (1s. 6d. 
O.U.P. 

The word “ biology ” is here used in its correct sense. The 
experiments deal both with animal and with plant life, and are 
designed to bring out clearly the phenomena that are common 
to all living things. It is a book for beginners, and is thus rightly 
confined to fairly simple matters, and does not demand more 
than very slight knowledge of chemistry and physics. Dr. Smith 
would, however, assist chemically ignorant readers by stating 
the names of the elements for which the symbols that she 
mentions stand ; many are, of course, self-evident, but on page 67 
several that are not so occur unexplained. 


Nature's Pageant. 1. Fanny Fieldmouse’'s Party. 2. Sandy 
Squirrel. 3. Henry and Hetty Hedgehog. 4. Funny Bunny 
Bobtail. By Grapys Davipson. (4d. each. Cassell.) 

These four booklets can be warmly commended for reading 
to children still young enough to enjoy stories in which animals 
talk. The writer has cleverly contrived to weave into each story 
much sound knowledge of natural history which should remain 

a possession for ever in the minds of the audience after the make- 

believe stage has been outgrown. 


A Biology Handbook for Schools. Junior Course by Dr. H. E. 
BARGMANN. Senior Course by I. F. HENDERSON. (2s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

A notice of this Handbook for the guidance of teachers, more 
particularly in girls’ schools, appeared in our issue of July last. 
The Editor, Miss L. Martin Leake, of 52 Lower Sloane Street, 
S.W., now writes informing us that she and her associates, as 
specialists for advisory and tutorial assistance to schools, are 
prepared to supply visiting teachers to carry out biological 
teaching on the lines indicated in the Handbook. 


Readings from Modern Science. Edited by W. J. BRANsom. 
(zs. 6d. Harrap.) 

Some knowledge of the history of scientific discovery is 
admittedly a necessary part of a good general education. Here, 
as a contribution to such history, is an anthology culled from the 
best popular writing of British men of science from Darwin to 
Jeans. It is an impressive and intensely interesting assemblage, 
which deserves a very wide circulation. 


Physics: Fundamental Laws and Principles, with Problems and 
Worked Solutions. By E. BootH and Puy iis M. NIcoL. 
(Glebe, N.S.W.: The Australasian Medical Publishing Co.) 

Part I of this volume may be described as a concise explanatory 
statement of the fundamental principles of all branches of 
physics, treated mathematically. Each short section is followed 
by a wide selection of problems, taken principally from examina- 
tion papers of the University of Sydney. Part II, which extends 
to more than 300 pages, consists of the fully worked solutions of 
most of the problems, and of the answers to the remainder. It is 
assumed that the student will have available other textbooks 
containing descriptive, historical, and experimental matter which 
is essential to his progress. The present volume is intended only 
as supplementary to these ; and it will be found useful, in a final 

revision, by candidates for intermediate examinations of a 

university and for the several Higher Certificate examinations. 


Elements of Steam Power Engineering. By Dr. J-B. O. SNEEDEN. 
(5s. Longmans.) 

The requirements of junior students of steam power hitherto 
have been somewhat neglected. This volume will be found useful 
by students taking a mechanical engineering course, and by those 
taking ‘‘ steam ” as a subsidiary subject. It is assumed that the 


student has studied previously the elements of heat; and the 
author devotes only a short first chapter to units, the mechanical 


equivalent of heat, Charles's law, the gas constant, &c. The 
mathematics is simple. 
Intermediate Physics. By Dr. C. J. SMITH. (14s. net. Arnold.) 


The scope of this textbook covers the syllabuses of the inter- 
mediate, the higher school certificate, and scholarship examina- 
tions of a university. In several respects it is a most satisfactory 
piece of work. Thus, the diagrams are unusually good, especiallv 
those included in the chapter on optical instruments. Descrip- 
tions of numerous practical appliances are given : amongst these. 
we notice the petrol-pump, the automatic syphon, the epidia- 
scope, and the range-finder. The relative space allotted to the 
several branches of physics seems to lack proportion; thus, 
while optics occupies 155 pages, only thirty pages are given to 
magnetism. The short chapter (five pages) on terrestrial 
magnetism includes an unnecessarily large picture of a simple 
dip-circle. 

Forest Trees.—We have received from the Religious Tract 
Society (Lutterworth Press), a packet comprising sixteen coloured 
and sixteen plain pictures illustrating respectively the general 
appearance of a corresponding number of trees and the character- 
istics of their several buds, leaves, flowers, and fruits. The 
coloured pictures are very artistically rendered ; while the plain 
show accurately the major features, and admirably supplement 
their coloured fellows. The sheets measure 14 in. by 9} in., and the 
actual coloured pictures 8}in. by 63 in. The remarkably low price, 
3s. 6d. per packet, puts this series within the reach of all teachers 
of nature study, to whom the set can be warmly recommended. 


Respiration in Plants. By Prof. W. St1LEs and Dr. W. LEacu. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This latest volume in the publishers’ excellent series of mono- 
graphs on biological subjects may be read with pleasure and profit 
by all who are interested in the chemical changes taking place in 
living organisms. It provides a concise account of the develop- 
ment and present state of our knowledge of one of the most 
fundamental of vital functions—the breaking down of complex 
substances into simpler ones, with consequent release of energy. 
After an introductory chapter on the subject of respiration 
generally, the book deals with respiration by normal plants under 
aerobic conditions and with various types of anaerobic respiration, 
and lastly, in a chapter on the mechanism of respiration, with 
the stages by which the final result is reached. The importance 
of the subject and the authority with which the authors are 
entitled to expound it make the little book indispensable not 
only to research workers but also to teachers of botany and 
general biology. 


Problems of Relative Growth. By J. S. Hux Ley. 
Methuen.) 

The application of higher mathematics to biological problems 
does not appeal to a large audience; and comparatively few 
biologists are likely to feel at home with “ differential growth,” 
logarithmic plotting,” “ logarithmic spirals,” and a formidable 
array of technical terms that has perforce been adopted by 
Prof. Huxley and other workers in this very special and difficult 
field. The rather bewildered novice will ask what it is that these 
distinguished biologists are driving at, and will have to get near 
the end of this volume before deducing an answer to the question. 
Prof. Huxley claims to have established (1) the quantitative 
formulation of heterogonic growth ; (2) the widespread existence 
of growth-gradients in the animal body ; and (3) that growth of 
logarithmic spiral type operates with growth-centres and growth- 
gradients as does growth of the ordinary type. The claim is 
based partly on the results of his own and of his pupils’ work, 
and partly on his analysis of statistics published by others. The 
final chapter, however, descends to more ordinary levels in the 
application of these results to taxonomy and to certain evolu- 
tionary problems. In connexion with the latter it is shown that 
there may be structural characters whose existence is explicable 
independently of natural selection. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 
to state that the range of this subject is entirely beyond students 
of school, or even of undergraduate age. 


(12s. 6d. net. 


Elementary General Science: a Course for Boys and Girls. By 
Dr. A. G. HuGHEsand J. H. Panton. Book I. (2s. Blackie.) 
This is the first of a series of three books to provide a science 
course for pupils between the ages of 11 and 14. A book of this 
standard, less advanced than that required for candidates pre- 
paring for school certificate and similar examinations, has long 
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been needed ; and these authors succeed in supplying the want. 
They obtain a unifying principle by adopting as the main 
theme, running as a connecting thread throughout the book, the 
process of living. Breathing, feeding, moving, sensing are the 
titles of the four chief chapters ; and in each of these are intro- 
duced the actions of human beings, some of the lower animals, 
and green plants ; together with sufficient chemistry and physics 
to render these actions intelligible. Thus biology and the other 
sciences are not studied apart from one another, but as a con- 
nected whole. The book is just what is wanted for primary 
schools and the lower forms of secondary. 


Experimental Analysis of Development. By Prof. B. DCRKEN. 
Translated by H. G. and A. M. NEwrTnH. (14s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Thanks are due to the translators for rendering this important 
and highly critical work accessible to English readers. The aim 
of analytical embryology is the discovery of the causes of 
development without confining the question to the limits of 
mechanics in the physical sense. With this object the author 
discusses the results of experimental embryology, and submits, 
while welcoming the Mendelian “ laws ” as a whole, both telling 
criticism of the hypothetical genes, and insistence on the unity 
of the organism: ‘Cells do not form the body—the body 
possesses cells.” The book should be read by every biologist. 


Manual of Animal Biology. By Prof. G. A. BAITSELL. (12s. 6d. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Without its companion volume, “ Animal Biology” by 
Prof. L. L. Woodruff, the student will find it difficult to visualize 
satisfactorily the structure of the animal types here described ; 
for to that work he is here referred for nearly all illustrations. 
For terse and accurate description, and for ensuring a grasp of 
essentials this book could scarcely be improved. 


Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistery. By L. GATTERMANN. 
Completely Revised by H. WIELAND. Translated from the 
Twenty-Second German Edition by Dr. W. McCARTNEY. 
(17s. net. Macmillan.) 

Among the many brilliant organic chemists of nineteenth 
century Germany, Ludwig Gattermann will always be remem- 
bered as the superlatively able teacher of practical technique. 
His book enabled his influence to reach far beyond the necessarily 
limited circle of personal pupils, and there can be few adult 
chemists to whom “ Gattermann ” is unknown. In this new 
edition—ably translated by Dr. McCartney from the twenty- 
second German edition—Gattermann’s insistence that organic 
preparations should be more than culinary exercises, and that 
the student should fully understand the rationale of the methods 
he follows, is conscientiously maintained by Prof. Dr. Heinrich 
Wieland, to whom the revision of the book is due. Considerable 
changes have been made for the present edition, and many new 
preparations—including that of nicotine from commercial 
tobacco extract—have been added. All science teachers who 
wish their pupils to become fired with enthusiasm for organic 
chemistry should introduce them to Gattermann : unresponsive- 
ness to these seductive pages can only mean that the divine 
afflatus is lacking. 


(1) The Hilarious Universe : Being Angela's Guide to Einstein— 
and That Crush. By R. Dark. Pictures by T. DERRICK. 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

(2) So this is Science ! By H. F. Erlis. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

(1) Messrs. Dark and Derrick, having successfully provided 
Angela with a descriptive and illustrated handbook to “ Shakes- 
peare—and That Crush,” continue the education of this inquiring 
Girl Guide with a companion book on “ Einstein—and That 
Crush.” It is an extremely hilarious universe that they present 
to her, and no doubt she will be duly grateful and properly 
edified. But she will scarcely derive as much amusement from it as 
her elders, for, amid the buffoonery, there is a delicious subtle 
humour that we fear Angela will miss. Mr. Dark does not poke 
fun at something he knows nothing about; he uses his wit to 
make us see the funny side of cosmological theories with which 
he is obviously sufficiently familiar. His efforts are well sup- 
ported by Mr. Derrick—who will not misunderstand us if we 
say that the drawings that tickled us most were those of the 
modern atom and the earlier atom. (2) Messrs. Ellis and Watts, 
by a curious coincidence, have published ‘‘ So this is Science ! ” 
almost simultaneously with the appearance of ‘‘ The Hilarious 
Universe.” Probably Angela would have preferred the former 
book to the latter, since Mr. Ellis is more uproariously funny 
than Mr. Dark, and more professionally waggish. Yet if he 
does not possess Mr. Dark’s subtlety he has considerably more 
verve, and where “ The Hilarious Universe ” made the reviewer 
chuckle, “ So this is Science ! ’’ made him guffaw unrestrainedly. 
As to Mr. Watts’s drawings, that depicting Mr. Ellis’s relations 


is in itself worth the price of the book. Each book is provided 

with an index, which we recommend readers not to miss. 

Elementary Chemical Theory and Calculations. By Dr. J. KNox. 
Third Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Gurney & Jackson.) 

Most teachers of chemistry know Dr. Knox’s useful little 
book of chemical calculations. In this, the third edition, a 
chapter on the calculations in volumetric analysis has been 
added. The author has plainly been at pains to check the 
answers ; but for class purposes it would be more convenient 
if they could be placed at the end of the book instead of imme- 
diately after the individual questions. 

The Structure of Molecules. Edited by Prof. P. DEBYE. 
Authorized Translation by WINIFRED M. Deans. (I5s. 
net. Blackie.) 

This book is a symposium of papers read at a conference, 
in Leipzig, on problems of molecular structure. The contri- 
butors are K. L. Wolf, R. Mecke, F. Rasetti, G. Placzek, Miss 
H. Sponer, V. Henri, R. de L. Kronig and G. Herzberg ; 
Prof. P. Debye acting as editor. Most of the essays are highly 
technical, but Dr. Herzberg’s article on valency and the electronic 
structure of molecules will have a wider appeal, and Dr. Wolf's 
treatment of the problem of free rotation about single and double 
carbon bonds is of great interest to the organic chemist. 


Science in the Practical Work-Room : Comprising a Three Years’ 
Course and Syllabus for use with ‘' Everyday Science,” with 
Hints on Equipment and Apparatus. By H. E. BEAN. 


(9d. net. University of London Press.) 

The Universe of Science. By Prof. H. Levy. (7s. 6d. net. 
Watts.) . 

How it Acts. By A. Royps. (2s. McDougall.) 


Be Your Own Weather Prophet: a Book for the Holidays and 
After. By E. S. PLAYER. (3s. 6d. Cassell.) 

A Text Book of Theoretical and Inorganic Chemistry. By F. A. 
PHILBRICK and Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. (10s. 6d. Dent.) 

A Public School Biology. By J. T. HANKINSON. (6s. net. 
Blackie.) 

The Classical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By Prof. M. 
ABRAHAM. Revised by Prof. R. BECKER. Authorized 
Translation by Dr. J. DouGaALi. (15s. net. Blackie.) 

A Textbook of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by Prof. R. 
ToMaASCHEK. Authorized Translation from the Seventh 
German Edition by L. A. Woopwarpb. Vol. I. Mechanics. 
(15s. net. Blackie.) 

A Picture Book of Evolution: Adapted from the Work of the 
late Dennis Hird, M.A. By Surgeon Rear-Admiral C. M. 
BEADNELL. Third Edition. (ros. 6d. net. Watts.) 


The Royal Academy of Music has announced a competition for 
four exhibitions in pianoforte, violin, or violoncello. Candidates 
must be under 15 years of age on January 7. The exhibitions 
provide free tuition at the Junior School of the Academy for one 
year. The last day for receiving entries is January 1, 1933. 

$ $ $ 


The Education Committee of the League of Nations Union has 
published its 1932 List of Books on the League of Nations. 
suitable for children and teachers. The list indicates the kind 
of material now available and the books in the list may be 
purchased from the Book-room, or borrowed from the Library 
at the League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W. 1. 

* + * 

The Oxford Bible for Teachers is about to be reissued—the 
Bible, bound up with the second edition of the “ Helps to the 
Study of the Bible.” The first edition of the “ Helps,” which 
was published in 1901, has been superseded by the edition 
published last year, completely revised by eminent scholars, the 
section of illustrations being thoroughly remodelled. 

* $ * 


A joint meeting convened by local branches of the W.E.A. and 
of teachers’ associations in Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire 
was held recently at Cardiff to protest against economies in 
education. The meeting was addressed by the general secretary 
of the National Union of Teachers, by Prof. Laski, and by the 
Rev. Rhondda Williams, of Brighton. Mr. Mander said that 
fees of secondary schools had been lower and the percentage of 
free places higher than in England. Moreover, the provision of 
secondary education in Wales was one and a half times better 
than in England. The economy circular from the Welsh Depart- 
ment was less severe than that issued by the English Department, 
for the Government had realized that rules which could be applied 
to England could not be applied to Wales. He urged Welsh 
local education authorities to withstand the proposals and. 
prophesied that substantial modifications would result. 
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A Historv of the Public Library Movement in Great Britain and 
Ireland. By J. Minto. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


This is the fourth of the important series of library manuals 
published under the auspices of the Library Association. The 
first three dealt with bibliography, librarianship as an art and a 
profession, and children’s libraries. The present volume traces 
the history of the public library movement in the British Isles. 
Next to schools and colleges, and in some ways still more impor- 
tant, public libraries are great educational agencies in a modern 
community, and it is well to have their development clearly and 
competently traced, as it is by Mr. Minto. He begins with an 
account of the early forerunners of the public library, and then 
deals in succession with the Select Committee of 1849, the Public 
Libraries Act of 1850, subsequent amending legislation, and the 
eventual removal of the terribly hampering rate limitation. The 
remaining chapters are devoted to the Library Association and 
its work, training for librarianship, county libraries, and various 
specialized public libraries. The author has performed his task 
very thoroughly, giving a large amount of detailed information 
on the subject, and providing a most useful and comprehensive 
handbook. 


Exercises for Athletes. By F. A. M. WEBSTER and J. A. Heys. 
(7s. Od. net. Shaw.) 

This excellent book, written by Capt. F. A. M. Webster, 
probably the best-known English coach on athletics, and Mr. 
J. A. Heys, with the foreword by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, should 
be read and studied and the special exercises practised by every 
athlete who aspires to success in athletic events. The book 
should also be of great value to all athletic coaches. There is 
so much useful information in it, that with its companion book, 
“ Athletes in Action,” they may be considered to be the standard 
books on athletic training. The authors have divided the book 
into three parts of thirteen chapters. Part I, the human body, 
the importance of exercises and fundamentals and dangers. 
Part II consists of a series of general exercises, and giving points 
the athlete should satisfy himself upon before commencing to 
train. Part III, the remaining nine chapters, gives a further 
series of exercises designed to promote suppleness, and for 
particular events. There is a key breathing exercise which all 
types of athletes must practice, exercises for runners, hurdlers, 
high jumpers, pole jumpers, long jumpers, shot putters, hammer 
throwers, javelin throwers, and discus throwers. There are 
altogether 112 exercises fully described with 136 photos, con- 
taining some 286 illustrations. 


Vaulting : a Book for Teachers and Leaders of Gymnastic Classes, 
including Hints on Teaching, ‘‘ Standing By,” Combined 
Horse Vaulting and Agility, and Display Vaulting. By T. 
McDowELL. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. McDowell has written an interesting book on vaulting 
containing some sixty-five illustrations and diagrams. The 
book is intended for the use of teachers of school children. 
The directions given for the exercises are good and the illustra- 
tions and diagrams most useful. The author has instituted 
several new terms for movements and exercises. These appear 
to be unnecessary and confusing. The chapter on combined 
horse vaulting and agility is good, and could, with advantage, 
have been extended. 


Hints on Running. By L. James. Third Edition. 
Card, 6d. The Author, Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex.) 
This takes the form of a small card for the pocket giving a 
most useful set of rules on “ Running.” The author, Mr. Lionel 
James, disproves the common belief that running comes natur- 
ally—the runner is made not born. The rules are divided into 
sections : General, Stance and Action, Racing Hints, and Dress 
and Food. ‘The rules are very concise, easy to remember, and 
given with explanations and advice for each. This useful card 
should be read, and the rules learnt, by all schoolboys who 
desire to become runners. 


(Single 


Indoor and Community Games. By S. G. HEDGES. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

With the coming of the long winter evenings and the Christmas 
vacation, parties and social gatherings are once more in full swing, 
and indoor amusements of all kinds eagerly sought after. Who 
is more popular on these occasions than the successful games- 
leader ? We recommend all those who aspire to this role to 
obtain a copy of Hedges’s Indoor and Community Games. In 
it they will find 350 games, classified in eleven broad divisions, 


such, for example, as ice-breaker games, moving-about and sitting- 


still games, musical games, team games, brain-test games, 
surprise games, &c. The book should prove an invaluable adjunct 
to social evenings, boys’ and girls’ clubs, and parties of every 
kind. 
Jorrocks's England. By A. STEEL. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Jorrocks is not so well known as he ought to be. He flourished 
during the first twenty-five years of Queen Victoria's reign, and 
his main activities were in the hunting field, although in the 
intervals of sport he ofhciated behind the counter of a grocer’s 
shop. His creator, of course, was the novelist, R. S. Surtees, 
who made him the central figure in a series of rollicking stories. 
Using these stories as the basis of his narrative, Mr. Steel has 
presented in this wholly delightful book a memorable picture of 
Early Victorian England, its sports, its modes of travel, its social 
life, its politics, and its ideas. Scholarly, but not dull, that is the 
note. 


The Talmud. By D. WriGuHtT. (7s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

The Art of Speech: a Handbook of Elocution. By KATHLEEN 
RIcH. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Churches with a Story : Comedy, Tragedy, History, and Human 
Interest of some English Churches. Written and Illus- 
trated by G. Lonc. (ros. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 

Animal Lore in English Literature. By Dr. P. A. RoBIN. (ros. 6d. 


net. Murray.) 

The Devil in Legend and Literature. By M. RuDWIN. (15s. net. 
Open Court Co.) 

Germany : a Companion to German Studies. Edited by J. 
BITHELL. (15s. net. Methuen.) 


MODERN LANGUAGE WEEK AT LIVERPOOL.—Following two 
unusually successful “Spanish Weeks” in 1931 and 1932, an 
intensive course in French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Esperanto will be held at the University of Liverpool from 
Monday, January 2, to Saturday, January 7, 1933. Other 
languages will be included if groups of twelve members can be 
formed. Full particulars of the course may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Modern Language Week, the University, Liverpool. 
Reductions of fees are granted to members enrolling early. 

* * * 


TRAINING FOR THE SOLICITORS’ BRANCH OF THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION.—Attendance at a Law school for at least three 
terms is compulsory for all articled clerks who are articled on 
leaving school. It is the policy of the Council of the Law Society 
to encourage attendance at a Law school at an early stage, either 
immediately before, or during the first years of, articled service. 
There are Law schools at all but one of the universities and at all 
the university colleges in England and Wales, as well as the 
Society’s school in London. Classes are also held at Brighton 
and Norwich. It will be appreciated that attendance at these 
schools of Law during articled service may involve a considerable 
expense of time and money in the case of articled clerks whose 
oftices are not situated in or near university towns. To obviate 
this difficulty, regulations have been made, under which a student 
who, before being articled, attends a whole-time course for one 
year at one of the approved Law schools (from which further 
particulars may be obtained) may, subject to the attainment of 
a qualifying standard, serve under articles for four years only 
after the conclusion of the course. The normal period of service 
is five years. 

* $ * 

POLIOMYELITIS.—The Ministry of Health has issued the 
following statement: There has been since August a slight rise 
(which was anticipated) in the incidence of an epidemic disease 
of the nervous system named poliomyelitis (an infection which 
may sometimes result in ‘‘ infant paralysis ’’), though up to the 
present the cases have as a whole appeared singly and widely 
scattered. The Ministry of Health has, however, received 
certain inquiries as to the wisdom or expediency of closing 
residential schools in which such isolated cases may have occurred. 
The Ministry of Health is definitely of the opinion that the 
balance of advantage is in favour of not closing a residential 
school in which poliomyelitis has appeared. If the school be 
closed any potential infectiousness of the disease is more widely 
distributed, and passes beyoad such means of supervision and 
control as are furnished in a well-equipped residential school 
conducted on hygienic lines. 
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Cambridge Local School Certificate Examination 1933 


All the poems set for the general paper in English (from Spenser, Milton, Pope, Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold) are included with Introductions and Notes in an 


ANTHOLOGY OF POEMS FROM SPENSER TO ARNOLD 


Edited by WILLIAM WITTS. 942 pages. 7s. 6d. net. '(Shortly.) 


With new and striking Illustrations 


ANIMAL STORIES FROM RUDYARD KIPLING 
Selected by the Author. 
Illustrated by STUART TRESILIAN with 8 full-page plates in colour and 76 black-and-white drawings in the text. 
Crown to. 216 pages. 6s. net. Terra-cotta clouded leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to 1932 
By I. TENEN, M.A., Sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar 


School. 
With many Illustrations, Maps, and Genealogical Trees. The complete history is obtainable in four parts: 2s. 6d. 
each part. 
Or 
Part I. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485. Part I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485. 
» III. 1485-1688. os II. 1422-1603. 
» V. 1688-1815. » IV. 1603-1783. 
» VI. 1783-1932. » VI. 1783-1932. 


The increasingly higher standard expected in the teaching of History calls for textbooks which incorporate some of 
the results of recent research and supply rather more detail than has been usual hitherto. This book is an attempt 
to meet present-day requirements. . 


WORLD HISTORY 


By C. J. H. HAYES, Professor of History in Columbia University, P. T. MOON, Professor of International Relations 
in Columbia University, and Prof. J. H. WAYLAND. Fully Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


SCOTT’S HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 


With Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan’s English Classics.) 


This volume contains, in addition to the well-known Introduction and Notes of Mr. Andrew Lang, fifty pages of 
valuable new Notes. 


THE PRELUDE 


By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by E. E. REYNOLDS. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Golden Treasury Series.) 


THE ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE 


By ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. 3s. 6d. net. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH COMPOSITION 


By E. ALLISON PEERS, Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 5s. (Hispanic Series.) 


GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TO-DAY 


By R. K. WATKINS, Ph.D., Professor of Education, University of Missouri, and R. C. BEDELL, A.M., Teacher of 
General Science, Southwest High School, Kansas City, Missouri. With coloured frontispiece and 297 illustrations 
in the text. 8s. 6d. 


e*, Macmillan’s New Educational Catalogue post free on application 
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1. ADDISON, Essays from. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

2. ANDERSEN, Stories from. Se- 
lected by Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 1s. 3d. 

3. ARABIAN NIGHTS, Stories from. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 1s. 3d. 

108. ARNOLD. Prose Selections from 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by Prof. 
E. T. Campagnac. Is. 6d. 

4. AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 


Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
IS. 4d. 


5. Sense and Sensibility. Abridged 


by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 1s.9d. 
6, 7. BALLADS OLD AND NEW. 
Selected and edited by H. B. 
Cotterill, M.A. Part I, 1s. 6d. 
Part II, Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


8. BATES. A Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 
Bruton, M.A. 8o Illustrations. 2s. 


124. A BOOK OF BLANK VERSE. 
Chosen by E. E. Reynolds. 1s. 6d. 
9. BORROW. Wanderings in Spain. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 

Is. 6d. 

10, 11. BRITAIN, Tales of Old. By, 
E. P. Roberts. Part I, Is. 3d. 
Part II, Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d. 

12. BROWNING, Selections from. 
Edited by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. 
Is. 4d. 

IIO. Pippa Passes. 
Dr. E. A. Parker. ts. 4d. 

120. Balaustion’s Adventure. 
Including a Transcript from 
Euripides. Edited by Dr. E. A. 
Parker. 1s. 6d. 

13, 14. BUCKLEY. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 
by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 


Edited by 


1s. 6d. Part II, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 
» 15. BUNYAN.  Pilgrim’s_ Progress. 


Abridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


16. BYRON. Childe Harold. Cantos 


III and IV. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Is. 6d. 
17. CARLYLE. Abbot Samson. 


Chapters from “ Past and Present,” 
Book II. Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


18, 19. Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
Is. 9d. each. 

20. CAVENDISH. Life of Wolsey. 


Edited by Mary Tout, M.A. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


ornamentation on the back. 


21. CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 
Abridged and edited by C. F. Knox. 
Is. 6d. 


22. COBBETT. Rural Rides. Se- 


lections. Edited by Guy Boas. 
Is. 6d. 

23. DEFOE. Robinson Crusoe. 
Abridged and edited by J. 
Hutchison. 1s. 6d. 

24. DICKENS. David Copperfield. 


Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 


25. A Christmas Carol. Edited 
by C. F. Knox. ıs. 4d. 
26. —— A Tale of Two Cities. 


Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

27. Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Illus- 
trated. 1s. 6d. 


109. The Old Curiosity Shop. 


Abridged by D. M. Stuart. Illus- 
trated. 1s. 6d. 
131. The Pickwick Papers. 


Abridged and edited by Christina 
F. Knox. Illustrated. 2s. 

28. DUMAS. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 
Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 

29. ELIOT. Silas Marner. 
by May Copsey. ıs. 6d. 

113. FROUDE. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. 
Blakeney. Is. 4d. 

30. GASKELL. Cranford. Abridged 
and edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 
Illustrated. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 

31. GIBBON. The Age of the Anto- 
nines. (Chapters I-III of the 
Decline and Fall.) Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Is. 4d. 

32. The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Narratives from. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. First Series. 1s. qd. 

127. Autobiography. Edited by 
B. Groom, M.A. Is. gd. 

33. GOLDSMITH. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. 1s. 6d. 


116. —— The Good-Natured Man. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

117. She Stoops to Conquer. 
Edited by Robert Herring, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 

34. GRIMM. Fairy Tales—a Selec- 
tion. Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 

121. HARDY. The Dynasts. Scenes. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler. 
Is. Qd. 


Abridged 


122. HARDY. The Trumpet-Major. 
Abridged by C. F. Knox. Edited by 
J. H. Fowler. 1s. 9d. 


35. HAWTHORNE. Stories from a 
Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 
Edited by H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


36, 37. Tanglewood Tales. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Part I, 1s. 3d. 
Part II, 1s. 4d. 


38. HINDU TALES from the Sans- 
krit. Translated by S. M. Mitra. 
Edited by Mrs. A. Bell. 1s. 6d. 


39, 40, 41, 42. HISTORY, A Book of 
Poetry Illustrative of English. Ed- 
ited by G. Dowse, B.A. Part I, 
A.D. 61-1485. Part II, The Tudors 
and Stuarts. Part III, The Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Limp, tod. each. 
The three parts in r vol. 2s. 

43. INDIAN HISTORY, Tales from. 
By Mrs. A. S. Roe. ts. 4d. 

44. IRVING. Rip Van Winkle, The 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other 


Sketches. Edited by H. M. Buller, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


45. KEARY. Heroes of Asgard. By 
A. and E. Keary. Adapted and 
edited by M. R. Earle. 1s. 6d. 

46. KEATS. Selections. (Without 
“ Lamia.”) Edited by B. Groom, 
M.A. Is. 4d. 

46. Selections. (With ‘‘ Lamia.’’) 
Edited by B. Groom, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
47. KINGSLEY. Andromeda, with 
the Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited 
by George Yeld, M.A. 1s. 3d. 


48, 49. LAMB. Tales from Shakes- 


peare. Edited by H. A. Treble, 
M.A. First Series. 1s. 3d. Second 
Series. Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 3d- 


50. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(18th Century). Edited by G. G- 
Loane, M.A. Limp, ts. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 

51. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(19th Century). First Series. Edited 
by G. G. Loane, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

114. LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(19th Century). Second Series. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

52. LONGFELLOW. Shorter Poems. 
Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 


53. MACAULAY. Essay on Sir W. 


Temple. Edited by G. A. Twenty- 
man, M.A. Limp, is. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


54. Essay on Frances Burney. 
Edited by A. D. Greenwood. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 
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55. MACAULAY. Essay on Clive. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Essay on Warren Hastings. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


ve Narratives from. Edited by 
F. Johnson. ts. 4d. 


58. Essay on Addison. Edited 
by R. F. Winch, M.A. Is. 6d. 


59. MALORY. Morte D’Arthur. Se- 
lections. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle. ts. 4d. 


128. MELVILLE. Moby Dick. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. ıs. gd. 


60. MODERN POETRY, A First 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


61. MODERN POETRY, A Second 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


115. MODERN POETRY, A Third 
Book of. Selected and arranged by 
H. A. Treble, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


62, 63. MODERN LYRICS, Golden 
Treasury of. Edited by L. Binyon. 
With Notes by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 


64. MORRIS. Life and Death of 
Jason. Abridged and Edited by 
R. W. Jepson, B.A. Limp, is. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 


65. MOTLEY. The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Narratives from. Selected 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, ts. 6d. 


66. NAPIER. History of the Penin- 
sular War. Narratives from. Edited 
by M. Fanshawe, B.A. Is. 4d. 


67. NJAL AND GUNNAR. Edited 
by H. Malim, M.A. Is. 4d. 


68. ODYSSEY, The Boy’s. By W.C. 
Perry. Edited by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 
Is. od. 

69. ORATORS, BRITISH. Passages 
selected and arranged by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Limp, ts. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 

70. PANDAV PRINCES, The. Edited 
by Wallace Gandy. Is. 4d. 

71. PARKMAN. Pioneers of France 
in the New World. Selections from. 
Edited by Kenneth Forbes, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 

130. PATER. Marius the Epicurean. 
Abridged and edited by E. Adams 
Parker, M.A. 1s. od. 


92: PEACOCK. Maid Marian. Edited 
by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


56. 


ornamentation on the back. 


73. PERSIAN HERO, A. Stories 
from the ‘‘ Shah Nameh.” Edited 
by W. Gandy. Limp, 1s. Boards, 


Is. 4d. 


74. PLUTARCH. Life of Alexander. 
North’s Translation. Edited by 
H. W. M. Parr, M.A. Is. 4d. 


75. Life of Julius Caesar. North’s 
Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Parr, M.A. Limp, ts. Boards, 
1s. 6d. 


76. PROSE, FIRST BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH, for Repetition. Passages 
chosen and arranged by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Is. 


77. PROSE FOR REPETITION. 
Selected and arranged by Norman 
L. Frazer, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


78. PROSE, SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Selected and edited by E. 
Lee. Limp, 1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


79. RAMA, Prince of India. Wander- 
ings of. Edited by W. Gandy. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, ts. 4d. 


118. READE. The Cloister and the 
Hearth. Abridged and edited by 
Y. W. Cann, M.A. Is. od. 


80. REYNARD THE FOX. Edited 
by H. A. Treble, M.A. Limp, Is. 
Boards, 1s. 4d. 


81. RUSKIN. Crown of Wild Olive. 
Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, 
1s. Boards, 1s. 4d. 


82. Sesame and Lilies. Edited 
by A. E. Roberts, M.A. 1s. 4d. 

83. Selections from “ The Stones 
of Venice.’’ Edited by Prof. E. A. 
Parker. Is. gd. 

84. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. 2s. 

85. The Talisman. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. 2s. 


86, 87. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Abridged and edited by J. Hutchi- 


son. First Series. 1s. 3d. Second 
Series. IS. 3d. 
126. Guy Mannering. Abridged 


and edited by Y. W. Cann, M.A. 
Is. gd. 

132, 133. SELECTED ENGLISH 
STORIES. Edited with Notes and 
Exercises by John Hampden, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 1s. gd. each. 


88, 89. SERTUM: a Garland of Prose 
Narratives. Selected and edited by 
J. H. Fowler and H. W. M. Parr. 
Book I. Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries. 1s. 3d. Book II. Nine- 
teenth Century. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 


90. SHAKESPEARE. Select Scenes 
and Passages from the English 
Historical Plays. Edited by C. H. 
Spence, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 
Is. 3d. 


QI. Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Edited by P. T. Creswell, M.A. 
Is. 3d. 

92. SHELLEY. Selections. Edited 
by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


112. SHERIDAN. School for Scandal. 
Edited by Robert Herring. 1s. 6d. 

119. —— The Rivals. Edited by 
Robert Herring, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

93. SIDNEY. Defence of Poesy. 
Edited by D. M. Macardle. Is. 4d. 
94. SOUTHEY. Episodes from the 
Life of Nelson. Edited by C. H. 
Spence, M.A. Limp, 1s. Boards, 

1s. 3d. 

95. SPENSER. Tales from. By 
Sophia H. MacLehose. ıs. od. 

96. STEVENSON. Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. 1s. 9d. 

Virginibus Puerisque and 
Other Papers. Edited by J. H. 
Fowler, M.A. Is. gd. 

98. An Inland Voyage. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. 1s. gd. 

99. STOW. A Survey of London, 
Selections from. Edited by A. 
Barter. Limp, 1s. Boards, ts. 4d. 

100. SWIFT. Gulliver's Travels. 
Abridged and edited by G. C. Earle, 
B.A. 1s. 6d. 

123. Selections. Chosen and edited 
by W. J. Halliday, M.A. 1s. 9d. 

125. SWINBURNE. Atalanta in Caly- 
don. Edited by J. H. Blackie. 1s. 9d. 


101. THACKERAY. The Rose and 
the Ring. Edited by D. M. Stuart. 
Is. 6d. 

III. Esmond. Abridged and edited 
by A. C. Mackenzie. 2s. 

102. THOREAU. Chapters from 
Walden. Edited by A. Cruse. 
Limp, 1s. Boards, ts. 6d. 

103. TROY, The Tale of. Re-told in 
English by Aubrey Stewart. Edited 
by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 2s. 


104. WHITE. Selborne. Selections. 
Edited by F. A. Bruton, M.A. 
40 Illustrations. Limp, ts. 4d. 


97. 


Boards, 1s. 9d. 

105. WORDSWORTH. Prelude. 
Selections, including Book V. 
Edited by B. Groom. 1s. 4d. 


106, 107. YONGE. A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Abridged and edited by Mrs. H. H. 
Watson. Part I, 1s. 4d. Part II, 
Is. 4d. 
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A NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


In Two Books. Cloth boards. 2s. each. 


BOOK I. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 
Senior English Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


BOOK II. By FRANK JONES, B.A., 


and 
HUBERT HOTHERSALL, B.A., 
Senior History Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham, 
Lecturer in English at Aston Commercial College. 


raised A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINSON, M.A., Biology Master and Medical Tutor, Stowe School. 
Illustrations by C. M. HEATH, Exhibitioner, King’s College, Cambridge. 
Copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. 

Cloth Boards, 6s. net. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. net each. 


A Public School Biology is primarily intended as a textbook for any of the School Certificate examinations, and in 
especial for the new syllabus in Biology for the School Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Examination Board. 

The volume is copiously illustrated in Line and Half-tone. There are in all 147 figures, which form an integral part of the 
text and each of them has been reproduced with the greatest care to ensure accuracy and clearness. 


UNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH 
RAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


By LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 
Formerly Headmaster of Ealing County School, 


and G. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
Senior English Master in the Ealing County School. 


In Two Parts. 2s. 3d. each. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS BLACKIE’S SMALLER 
Highways and Byways of English Literature ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., A series of cheap and well-printed selections from the standard works 
i f English authors, edited with Bi hical Sketch and tory 
Formerly Headmaster of the Perse School, Cambridge. e ae -ig me Sapa mik ograp Explana 
One hundred and twenty volumes. 10d. each. Paper covers, 3d. ; Cloth covers, 6d. each. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Pe 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester ; Examiner of English in London University. 
The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view, as distinct from 
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Secondary School Problems 


XII.—THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By P. Apsott, B.A., Headmaster of the Polytechnic 
School, Regent Street, London 


T the moment, the economist is dominant in State and 
municipal expenditure. In education, he is aided and 
abetted by those who hold the belief that in secondary 
schools at least the State has been too lavish in its expendi- 
ture, that too many receive this form of education free 
of cost, and that a larger fee should be paid by many of 
those who are known as fee-payers. Consequently, drastic 
changes in the awards of scholarships and free places are 
being hastily drafted by all local education authorities. 
While, therefore, it is an appropriate time for the considera- 
tion of the whole problem, any conclusion which may be 
reached after an examination of existing arrangements 
may be out of date before the article is printed. 

There are two fundamental principles concerning the 
scholarship system which it is well to re-state at the outset, 
even if it is only to ensure that they are not overlooked in 
any consideration of the problem. 

(1) No child should be debarred from the benefits of 
any education from which he is likely to profit, by reason 
of inability to pay fees. 

(2) It is to the interest of the State that adequate 
provision should be made for the suitable training and 
development of all children, irrespective of the social or 
financial position of their parents. 

If the first of these is accomplished so far as secondary 
education is concerned, it logically follows that there 
should be no limitation in the number of scholarships and 
free places which should be awarded. These will depend 


upon the number of suitable candidates who present them- 
selves. In practice, however, some limitation is usually 
made, a rough estimate being reached of the number 
likely to profit. The method of selection employed should 
therefore aim at including nobody who is incapable of 
profiting, since to do so would mean the exclusion of others 
who would profit. There are, therefore, these two objects 
in all tests, the inclusion of all who are worthy and the 
exclusion of the unworthy. The fundamental difficulty 
is to find tests for those who are capable of profiting by 
secondary education. The teaching staffs who are respon- 
sible for the education of those selected know quite well 
that our present methods are not entirely satisfactory. 
We do include many who are not capable and exclude 
others who are. It was stated by Lord Gorell, in a debate 
in the House of Lords, that 48 per cent of the free place 
holders in secondary schools were successful in gaining 
the First School Certificate. This figure is much lower 
than that which is the result of my own experience; but 
assuming it to be approximately correct, it must leave us 
with an uneasy feeling that all is not well. If the First School 
Certificate is one which, in theory at least, should be passed 
by an average pupil at the age of 16 plus, then we must 
conclude that a considerable number of those who are 
selected for these free places and scholarships are not, in 
effect, capable of profiting by the education provided. 
Even if we take a higher figure, such as will be found below, 
there is still considerable wastage, and there must be 
doubts in the minds of all of us as to the efficacy of present 
methods of selection. 

It must be at once admitted, that education authorities, 
who are in the main responsible for the methods of selection 
for these awards, have given very careful thought to the 
problem and have striven sincerely to improve the system 
of selection; but it is doubtful if the methods generally 
employed will ever prove really satisfactory. The plan 
smacks too much of mass production. It means, in most 
cases, a centralized examination on a large scale and a small 
amount of knowledge to be examined. All too frequently, 
the test consists of a short arithmetic paper containing a 
number of “tricky ” problems and an English paper parts 
of which may test many things, but not English. At its 
best, it provides a rather rough and ready test of ability 
and knowledge by means of a yard stick, and the yard stick 
is not sufficiently sensitive for such a delicate operation. 
Some authorities supplement the usual tests in English 
and arithmetic by intelligence tests, a helpful factor, but 
not a determining one. A system in which only those are 
selected who occupy the top places in a rigid centralized 
examination can never be really satisfactory. Such a system 
can take but imperfect account of : 

(1) Nervous and highly-strung temperaments, which 
prevent so many children at this tender age from doing 
their best, or even being normal, especially as parents and 
even teachers impress upon them beforehand how important 
it is that they should pass. 

(2) Character, capacity to work, and¥ powers of con- 
centration. 

(3) Late development. 


Some authorities, while retaining the central examination 
in principle, endeavour to overcome the imperfections 
mentioned above by special devices. One prominent 
municipal authority in the North of England has an excellent 
scheme by which one-half only of the total number of 
scholarships offered are awarded to those occupying the 
highest places in order of merit in the central examination ; 
the remaining scholarships are given after interviews with 
such of the other examined candidates as may be con- 
sidered deserving of further consideration. In making 
these remaining awards, besides the examination results, 
account is taken of the head teachers’ reports, home or 
school environment, result of the interview, and any other 
relevant circumstances. 

A number of authorities make provision for an oral 
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examination, but seem for the most part to rely on the 
written examination. Liverpool has an excellent system 
in which the co-operation of the staffs of the secondary 
schools is enlisted. Those candidates who have applied 
for admission to specified schools in the City and have 
reached a certain standard of written work, are called up 
for a viva voce test at their selected school. This is con- 
ducted by the headmaster of the school, and the only 
instruction given is that the marks awarded must be partly 
for general questions and partly for a reading test. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire, border-line candidates 
only are called up for an oral test. London, probably on 
account of the magnitude of the task, holds no oral examina- 
tion, and the awards are made solely on the order of merit 
in the written examination, though in border-line cases 
account is taken of the comparative assessments of the 
headmasters of the elementary schools from which these 
candidates come. Many other authorities hold no oral 
examination at all, but rely on the yard stick. 

A long experience of the problem from different angles 
has convinced the writer that an oral examination should 
form an integral part of all examinations for scholarships 
at this age. It offers the only practical method of correct- 
ing some of the defects inherent in examinations, for judg- 
ing character and temperament, as well as being most 
helpful in discovering native ability. 

Another difficult problem in the award of these scholar- 
ships is that of children who develop late. Few authorities 
outside London seem to make adequate provision to meet 
this difficulty. The London County Council offers what 
are termed supplementary junior scholarships at the age 
of 13 plus to boys in elementary, central and secondary 
schools alike. This plan would probably be more generally 
adopted but for the difficulty in fitting the successful 
candidates into the work of a secondary school course at 
the age of 13 plus, since, usually, they have done no mathe- 
matics and no foreign language. Experience shows that 
the only effective way of dealing with these boys is to 
arrange for special beginners’ classes in these subjects side 
by side with the ordinary form work. This can only be 
done by putting them in the second year of the course, 
so that they are working with boys whose average age is 
a year younger. It is not an ideal arrangement, but after 
some twelve years’ experience of the plan, the writer has 
found that on the whole it produces satisfactory results 
and is well worth while. 

Generally speaking, boys who come with scholarships at 
this age mean business. They are approaching the normal 
leaving age of the elementary school, and the fact that 
they prefer to continue their education rather than to 
leave and become wage-earners, means that they are 
serious about their further education. Their progress is 
usually rapid. In French, for example, those boys working 
in special sets are usually at the end of the first year nearly 
on a level with those who are finishing their second year 
course. They normally take three years to reach the first 
School Certificate Examination, and although they start 
two years behind the boys of 11 plus, their ultimate per- 
formance in examinations shows little inferiority. The 
following figures, covering a period of a number of years in 
my own school, show the performance in examinations of 
these boys. They show the percentage of those admitted 
to the school with scholarships or free places who were 
successful in passing the examination indicated : 


Age at First School Maitricu- Higher 

Entry Certificate lation School 
Under 13 77% 65% 34% 
Over 13 69% 60% 31% 


These boys include a number of brilliant boys, winners of 
open scholarships and the like, and their success confirms 
the view that a very considerable number of boys miss the 
scholarship net at 11 plus and should be caught later. 

Further evidence of this is afforded by the experience of 
many headmasters in the matter of school or foundation 
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free places. In many schools, a number of these are awarded 
to supplement the intake of junior scholars for the purpose 
of satisfying the Board of Education’s requirement for the 
admission of 25 per cent of free places. In London, these 
are selected from applicants from elementary schools after 
the junior scholarships have been awarded, and usually 
the candidates are boys who have previously failed to 
secure these awards. For the past fourteen years, it has 
been my task to examine each year some 300 to 400 of 
these applicants to fill some fourteen to eighteen places. 
Nobody examining these boys could fail to be struck by the 
large number of excellent candidates, and every year it has 
been necessary to reject many boys who, from their ability 
and character, should be in a secondary school. The 
method of selection may be of some interest to those who 
have to perform a similar duty. There is first a written 
examination in English and arithmetic, graduated in age 
groups for boys between 11 plus and 13 plus. This is 
accompanied by an intelligence test. All boys who in 
this written test reach a certain standard on all papers, 
or show special excellence in one subject or the intelligence 
tests, are summoned for an oral examination. This includes 
an exercise in reading, with questions to test intelligence, 
and a separate interview with the headmaster. A detailed 
questionnaire is sent to the headmaster of the elementary 
school attended by the candidate, in which inquiry is made 
as to the boy’s ability in various subjects, his character, 
his power for work, &c. The boys selected in this way 
eventually do rather better than those who come with 
junior county scholarships. The following figures showing 
the examination successes of the two classes of boys over 
a number of years may prove of some interest. They 
show the percentage of those admitted to the school with the 
two kinds of awards who were successful in passing the 
examinations indicated : 


Class of First School Matricu- Higher 
Scholar Certificate lation School 
Junior Scholars 819% 63% 24% 
School Free Place 
Holders 75% 64% 45% 


It is significant that the free place holders, many of 
whom are probably boys who develop late, eventually do 
better in the Higher School Certificate than those who win 
the open junior scholarships. These figures, referring as 
they do to one large school only, are suggestive rather than 
conclusive, but they are confirmed by the experience of 
other headmasters who have been consulted on this point. 

It is clearly of fundamental importance to the scholar- 
ship system that the junior scholarship award should be 
effective. If it is not, the whole of the subsequent awards 
must be affected. The general experience of headmasters 
of secondary schools, founded upon evidence such as has 
been considered above, as well as upon general impressions, 
is that while in the main the award is admirably organized, 
it is not entirely successful in its object. It is, of course. 
impossible to obtain exact evidence as to the numbers 
of those who do not receive the award, but are capable of 
profiting by it. But the impression is that a considerable 
number of boys well able to profit by a secondary education 
are missed, while a fair percentage ought never to have 
received the award. The following suggestions are there- 
fore put forward as likely to improve the methods normally 
employed : l l 

(1) Awards made solely by means of English and arith- 
metic papers are not sufficiently selective and further tests 
are necessary. 

(2) Oral examinations should be an integral part of 
these awards. 

(3) School records should be taken into account. A 
detailed report on every candidate by the headmaster of 
his school should be required and considered. 

(4) While the majority of the awards should continue 
to be made directly by the local authorities, a certain 
number of free places should be allotted to each school to 
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be awarded after an examination by the school on approved 
lines. 

(5) There should be a supplementary award of junior 
scholarships for boys and girls of 13 plus. 

(6) There should be definite arrangements for the 
transfer to other types of schools of those scholars who have 
proved to be unsatisfactory after two years’ experience in 
the secondary school. 


INTERMEDIATE AWARDS 


In general the junior scholarship award is designed to 
carry a boy on to the First School Certificate, 1.e. to the 
age of about 16 plus. Beyond that, although by the Board 
of Education regulations any free place is tenable for the 
whole school life of the child, it is usual to offer further 
scholarships, conditional upon the First School Certificate 
being passed, and higher maintenance allowances are paid 
than with the previous scholarship. There is also usually 
an extension of the parents’ income limits. These awards, 
variously termed intermediate, continuation or advanced 
course scholarships, are of inestimable value. Awarded at 
an age when a pupil, having passed the First School Certi- 
ficate Examination is regarded by the parents as having 
completed his or her education and as having become a 
potential wage-earner, they provide a strong incentive for 
boys of ability to remain for two or three years in the sixth 
form, the most fruitful period of a boy’s school life. 
Unfortunately, howevef, some authorities limit the number 
of these scholarships frequently with the idea that they 
should be reserved for pupils who intend to proceed to a 
university course or to take up teaching as a profession. 

This is to be regretted, as the work of the advanced 
course has a high value of its own. Some authorities, such 
as London, offer the awards to all boys who fulfil the con- 
ditions attached to the passing of the First School Certifi- 
cate, subject to the headmaster’s recommendation that the 
boy is likely to profit by the further education—a very 
necessary safeguard. 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO UNIVERSITIES 


Probably the least satisfactory part of the scholarship 
system is the provision made for boys to go to the uni- 
versities. The general experience of headmasters is that 
many boys of real ability are barred by financial circum- 
stances and the lack of sufficient scholarships. The number 
of scholarships thus awarded is too small in comparison 
with the number of pupils passing right through the 
secondary schools. It does not seem to be sufficiently 
recognized, that while the number of pupils taking the 
Higher Schools Examination has increased very greatly of 
recent years, there has been comparatively little increase 
in the number of university scholarships. The criticism 
that there are not sufficient of these university scholarships 
does not apply so much to those authorities who award 
these scholarships on the performances of the candidates at 
the Higher School Examination. But others, notably 
London, will award a senior scholarship only to those who 
have been successful in gaining an open scholarship. 
This is very unsatisfactory, since the number of suitable 
candidates has increased rapidly, while the number of 
open scholarships remains almost constant. It is true 
that the award of State scholarships has helped to relieve 
the situation, but not sufficiently. 

Many authorities freely grant free places at local uni- 
versities, and London 1s notably generous in this respect, 
but a free place is of no use to a student who is without 
any other financial resources. The result is that after the 
boy has been encouraged by scholarships for so many years, 
in the last stage, when he is hoping to reach the summit 
of his ambition, a university education, help is withdrawn, 
and he has to re-fashion his plans for his life’s work. There 
would be no complaint if the pupil were unworthy, but 
we know from experience that there are many of proved 
ability who want to go to the university, who are well fitted 


to go to the university, but who are prevented by the 
insufficiency of university scholarships. 

It is strongly urged, therefore, that all local education 
authorities should award scholarships to the university 
on the results of the Higher Certificate Examination. Let 
the standard be a high one if it is thought desirable, but 
let all boys and girls know that if that standard is reached 
it will be possible for them to receive a university education. 
This would have the additional advantage of providing 
opportunities to candidates taking those subjects, e.g. 
economics and allied subjects, for which there are very few 
open scholarships. On the whole, local authorities have 
striven earnestly to complete the ladder between the ele- 
mentary school and the university, but there 1s something 
of a gap at the top of the ladder. 

In conclusion, there will be general agreement that on 
the whole commendable and successful efforts are being 
made by local authorities to give a real chance of a suitable 
education to boys and girls of proved ability. But since 
there is no national system, and local authorities are free 
to evolve what system they please, subject to certain 
requirements by the Board of Education, there are wide 
differences in the facilities offered. AS a consequence, 
the opportunities of boys and girls vary with the locality 
in which they live. In some they are considerably better 
than in others. This is clearly an injustice to some ; equal 
opportunities should be available for all children, irre- 
spective of where they live. A beginning has been made 
by the introduction of State scholarships. Can this be 
carried further ? The difficulty is to reconcile a national 
system with local independence. Few people would desire 
to deprive local authorities of the powers which they now 
possess—education would be all the worse for it. But 
closer co-operation between the authorities with wise 
guidance by the Board of Education might some day 
produce a system of scholarships which would be in effect 
national and provide all children with equal opportunities. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
—During the first week of January next, the Annual Conference 
will be celebrating its twenty-first birthday at University College, 
London. The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Athlone, Chancellor of London 
University, will visit the College on January 4 to deliver the 
presidential address. Forty-four of the fifty-one affiliated 
associations will be holding meetings. They will unite on 
Monday, January 2, for a joint conference on the subject of 
“The Trend of Education.” Mr. H. Ramsbotham, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education, has promised to 
open the discussion, and he will be followed by Miss Winifred 
Mercier, Principal of Whitelands Training College, and Mr. J. E. 
Barton, President of the Association of Headmasters. Special 
meetings (including demonstrations) are being organized by the 
Central Council for School Broadcasting and the Commission 
on Educational and Cultural Films. Exhibits will be on view 
throughout the week, including books, toys, pictures, and school 
handwork and equipment. Additional exhibits and demon- 
strations are being arranged by the Columbia and His Master’s 
Voice Companies; by Visual Education, Ltd.; by the Lingua- 
phone Institute; and by the Western Electric Company in 
conjunction with British Instructional Films, Ltd. Many 
outings of educational interest in and near London are being 
arranged for the Conference members, and a performance of 
two of the “ Little Plays of St. Francis ” will kindly be given by 
the College Dramatic Society. Full information on all the 
activities will be included in the book programme to be published 
about December 15, and obtained from the Conference Office, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1 (price 3d., post free). 

* * * 


EDUCATIONAL Fi_tmMs.—With the co-operation of the Western 
Electric Co., the University of Chicago is planning one of the most 
ambitious programmes for the production of educational films 
that has yet been attempted. Eighty pictures are already 
scheduled—a series of twenty pictures of each of the University’s 
four general courses; physical sciences; biological sciences ; 
social sciences, and the humanities. These films, when com- 
pleted, will be made available at a nominal charge to schools, 
colleges and universities, or to any educational institution 
throughout the world. 
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A Logical System of Admission to Secondary Schools 


By ADMINISTRATOR 


IRCULAR 1421 was the subject of a full-dress debate 

in the House of Lords on October 27, when the 

President of the Board of Education explained and defended 
the policy of the Circular. 

Any reformer might well feel, said Lord Irwin in the 
course of his statement, that on broad principles there 
were two lines on which secondary education could be 
scientifically handled. (1) It might be made entirely free 
for all pupils, irrespective of their parents’ means; or 
(2) they could build up a system under which they would 
charge full fees, reduce fees, or remit fees, according to 
the circumstances of parents of all children. 

Either of these systems would be logical, but both must 
be held at the present time to confront their advocates 
with grave financial difficulty. 

With regard to the first, he observed, they had never 
yet had a system of free secondary education. In any case, 
there was the necessity of recognizing hard facts and of 
balancing the National Budget. 

The second system was sound in theory and, in his 
judgment, was the system which might well be kept before 
them as an educational ideal. He would go further and 
say that wherever an authority desired to adopt this 
system and could satisfy the Board that its adoption 
would be attended by satisfactory financial results, no 
objection would be taken by the Board. 

A system of admission to fee-charging secondary schools 
of the kind which the President had in mind, has been the 
practice of at least one important county education 
authority for some years, and an outline of this authority’s 
arrangements for filling vacancies in secondary schools will 
be of interest at a time when, as a result of the issue of 
the Board’s draft revised regulations for secondary schools, 
the matter is under general review. 

The local education authority referred to is responsible 
for the maintenance of forty-one secondary schools, with 
about eighteen thousand pupils in attendance. The area 
is mostly urban, but on the fringes of the county there are 
a number of districts of a semi-rural character. The 
county council is the authority for higher education 
throughout the administrative county, but controls 
elementary education in a portion only of the area. 

Up to 1923, all candidates for free places in the secondary 
schools maintained by this authority were examined by 
the authority’s officers, who set and marked the papers ; 
upon their reports, free place awards were made. Each 
secondary school, however, conducted its own examination 
for the admission of fee-paying pupils. In effect, this 
system set up two different standards of qualification for 
free place and fee-paying pupils. In 1923, therefore, the 
authority introduced a common entrance examination 
designed to govern the award of the whole of the places 
in its secondary schools, and to secure that there should 
be the same qualifying standard for both types of pupil. 

Thus the authority’s practice since 1923 is in accord 
with the view which the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Education Committees has recently urged 
the Board to endorse, namely, that the selection of all 
pupils in an area for admission to secondary schools main- 
tained or aided out of public funds shall be based solely 
on the results of the same qualifying test within that area. 

The authority’s examination arrangements provide for: 

(1) A preliminary examination in English and arith- 
metic of all pupils of the appropriate age-group (viz. 11 
and under 12 years of age on July 31) attending public 
elementary schools in the administrative county ; 

(2) A final examination in English and arithmetic and 
an oral examination of (i.) pupils from public elementary 
schools who have passed the preliminary examination and 
who desire admission to a secondary school, and (ii.) pupils 


from private schools, none of whom has taken the pre- 
liminary examination. 

The autonomous Part III authorities, with the exception 
of two who conduct preliminary tests of their own on 
much the same lines, co-operate with the county authority 
in connexion with the arrangements for the preliminary 
examination. It thus comes about, that each year through- 
out the elementary schools in the county there is a 
preliminary examination taken by all children, broadly 
speaking, in the 11-12 age group. 

The general arrangements for the preliminary examina- 
tion are in the hands of a board of examiners, which is 
composed of representative head and assistant teachers in 
elementary schools and of administrative officers of the 
Part II and Part III authorities. This board sets the 
examination papers and compiles instructions for the 
guidance of the examiners. Each candidate takes the 
examination in his own school and his papers are marked 
by his head teacher. 

The second part of the examination—the entrance 
examination proper—is held in the secondary schools. 
Another board of examiners, composed of representative 
head and assistant teachers from secondary and elementary 
schools, representative officers of the Part III authorities, 
two officers of the Part II authority, and a member of the 
latter authority acting as chairman, sets the papers and 
issues instructions for the guidance of the examiners. 
The papers are marked by the staffs of the secondary schools. 

The written examination is followed by an oral examina- 
tion at each secondary school or group of schools, conducted 
under the direction of the heads of the secondary schools. 
At some schools, all the candidates receive an oral examina- 
tion, in others only the border-line candidates. 

Due weight must be given to the evidence derived from 
the school record, which is supplied with each candidate 
from a public elementary school, and careful consultation 
takes place between the heads of secondary and elementary 
schools, especially in regard to doubtful cases. 

The standard which qualifies for admission to a secondarv 
school is determined by the education authority and the 
governors of the schools concerned. 

Places at secondary schools are filled in accordance with 
the final results of the examination. The Part II authority 
has no selective central schools, but those Part III authon- 
ties who have such schools, and who co-operate in this 
examination generally, make use of the results of the 
examination for determining admissions to their central 
schools. 

In 1923, the award of free places was made subject to a 
means test, with a graduation of the charge in the case of 
pupils whose parents could afford to pay a part at least 
of the school fee. Although all the free places were in 
this way made available for children of necessitous parents. 
the number awarded, i.e. 25 per cent of the previous year's 
admissions, was not sufficient to ensure that those who 
showed most promise were admitted to the schools. Those 
who failed to gain free places passed to central schools or 
remained in the ordinary elementary schools. The usual 
result was that the candidates admitted to the secondary 
schools were those whose names appeared either at the 
top or the bottom of the examination lists. 

To remove this anomaly, the authority found it necessarv 
to supplement its awards of Article 15 free places by further 
awards, called special free places, which were not, as was 
the case with the Article 15 free places, awarded for school 
life, but were subject to review from time to time in the 
light of the financial circumstances of the parents. 

The position which has been reached by this authority 
to-day is that all candidates for admission to secondary 
schools in the 11-12 age group take the common entrance 
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entrance examination as a test of their suitability for a 
secondary school course, that the available places are 
filled in the order of merit disclosed by the examination, 
and that the fees charged (whether full fees, part fees or no 
fees) are fixed after an investigation of the financial circum- 
stances of the parents. The authority claims that in this 
way, within the limits of the available secondary school 
accommodation, of which in this area there is a generous 
supply, it is putting into practice the principle that 
no child fit to profit by secondary education shall be 
debarred therefrom by financial circumstances. 

The total number of free places awarded has naturally 


varied from year to year and from district to district 
according to need and to the number of children deemed 
capable of benefiting by a secondary school course. This 
year the total number of free places awarded throughout 
the county represents about 48 per cent of the total admis- 
sions last year, and the number of pupils admitted at 
reduced fees about 11 per cent of this number. 

Provided the Board of Education agree to sanction a 
higher percentage of special places than the 50 per cent 
limit contemplated in the draft revised regulations, the 
system in operation in the area referred to complies with 
the requirements of the new regulations. 


The Presentation of School Plays 
By F. W. Brapnock 


HE production of an annual play in many schools 1s 

now looked upon as a definite part of the school 

curriculum, and it is to the staffs of these, shall I say, 
enlightened schools that these words are addressed. 

I am therefore assuming that the members of the staff 
who possess that very necessary enthusiasm for the 
amateur stage movement have convinced the headmaster 
that the temporary conversion of the main hall of the school 
into a theatre is well worth while, that the master in 
charge of the woodwork-room has realized that his boys 
may be equally well employed in making stage properties 
and scenery as anything else, and that the art master has 
recognized the value of his pupils'spending a little of their 
time in painting scenery. In fact, everything is ready to 
consider the actual production of the play. 


THE CHOICE OF A PLAY 


The most important consideration in the success of any 
amateur dramatic performance, whether it be at school or 
not, is the choice of a suitable play. To know how to choose 
a play is certainly half the battle, and unfortunately 
it is one of the most difficult decisions that must be 
arrived at. 

There are so many plays which might be suitable and 
which, unless they are viewed from every possible angle, 
might be put into production only to find that at some later 
stage in the course of rehearsal, the particular play selected 
becomes an impossibility. 

It is useless for me to attempt to give a list of plays 
suitable for production in schools. I can only suggest 
certain principles which may be used to guide you in making 
your choice. 

My first suggestion is that you make up your mind to 
produce a play that has some real value in it. I have seen 
a number of school productions on which it was obvious that 
quite a deal of time and effort had been spent. But the play 
itself was of such a childish nature that the whole effect 
was ruined. This, then, will eliminate a number of those 
plays which are specified as “‘ specially suitable for school 
production.” Then the pupils of the school, who will be 
required to devote a considerable amount of their time, 
must also be considered. The play must be one upon which 
they wilt work with enthusiasm. Any one who has done any 
acting of any description will tell you how hateful it is to 
have to take any part in a play which they do not like. The 
play selected, therefore, must be one that the pupils will 
enjoy. 

There is also another point which is frequently overlooked 
in choosing a play, and that is the number of characters. 
If the stage is of reasonable size it is always advisable to 
have as many characters as possible as this arouses con- 
siderably more interest in the school. Anda further advan- 
tage is that a large number of characters will probably 


mean a large audience. Although the principal object of a 
school play is obviously not to make a large profit as in 
the case of the commercial theatre, it is obviously preferable 
to make a small profit than to put on the production 
at a loss. Few parents, will fail to attend at least one 
performance of the play if they know that their children 
are taking a part, however small it may be. 

The question of casting a play must also receive con- 
sideration even in a school production, and in this con- 
nexion it is essential to secure a high general level of com- 
petence rather than one or two brilliant members of the 
cast and the remainder poor. Inferior acting is not so 
noticeable if there are no outstanding performances by 
which it can be contrasted. 

Nevertheless, if there is an outstanding character in the 
play such as, for example, that of Shylock in the ** Merchant 
of Venice,” this character must be played well. Thus, if 
there is no pupil in the school who could play Shylock with 
a reasonable degree of success, it would be useless to attempt 
to produce the play. 

The question of cost must also be borne in mind when 
deciding on any play. Few people who have not had 
experience in amateur stage work realize the cost of staging 
an ordinary three-act play, and in the enthusiasm which 
abounds when it is considered that a suitable play has been 
found, many experienced people are apt to overlook the 
all-important question of expense. Royalties, scenery, 
costumes, lighting, and printing, all contribute to a for- 
midable bill which may not be warranted by the size of the 
audience. 

Plays necessitating a large number of changes of scenery 
must also be looked upon with suspicion, for nothing tends 
to mar the success of any production more than long and 
frequent intervals. 

I think that the foregoing points will give any one con- 
sidering the production of a school play some idea upon which 
to work. I have stated previously that it is impossible to 
suggest any particular play or plays for production, but 
before leaving the subject of play selection I should like to 
emphasize the value of the works of Shakespeare for school 
use. Such comedies as ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
and “ As You Like It ” have as many points in their favour 
for school productions as will be found in any play. The 
staging for the main part is simple; there are no really 
outstanding characters, and the cast can be increased to 
any practical size by the inclusion of “ walking on parts.” 
And finally, it must be remembered that there are no 
royalties to pay on Shakespeare’s plays, a blessing from the 
point of view of finance. 

It is rather a good idea to choose, if possible, for the 
production, the play which is being studied by the upper 
school for examination purposes. It will be found that 
pupils will learn more about a play from an hour’s rehearsal 
than from many hours spent in the class-room. 
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PRODUCTION OF THE PLAY 


We must now leave the all-important question of the 
choice of play and consider the subject of production. The 
first task of the producer is to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the play and to work out the best method 
of securing the utmost dramatic effect with the material 
at his disposal. This means, that he must read and re-read 
the play until he knows it well enough to discuss the 
various points with the stage manager and electrician. 

Here let me stress the importance of appointing some 
person, whether it be a member of the staff or one of the 
senior pupils, to the position of stage manager, who will 
be responsible for the obtaining of the necessary properties 
and stage effects. I shall have more to say concerning this 
person at a later stage, but I mention it now so that this 
official will be appointed right at the commencement of the 
rehearsals. 


The producer can now call his cast together for the first 
time, and the first ‘‘rehearsal’’ should be spent in giving 
them a general talk about the play, pointing out the 
characteristics of the various players and how he intends 
to produce the play. 


By the time the first actual rehearsal takes place, the 
producer should know exactly how he intends to play each 
scene. Last-minute inspirations may sometimes be suc- 
cessful on the professional stage, but they have no place 
with amateurs and particularly with school children. The 
producer's copy of the play should be carefully marked with 
all directions which it is possible to include before the work 
on the stage commences. ‘The ideas should be worked out 
and the general scheme of production should be altered in 
detail which only actual rehearsals will disclose. 


The first proper rehearsal should take the form of a 
reading of the play by the members of the cast, and any 
difficulties should be explained fully, for it cannot be 
expected that pupils will be able to portray a character 
intelligently if they do not realize quite fully the meaning 
of some of their speeches. 


After the first rehearsal, a proper rehearsal chart should be 
made out allocating certain times to each particular act 
or scene so that pupils who are not in a particular scene 
need not attend every rehearsal. See that the rehearsals 
do not clash with football fixtures if at all possible, or else 
the players who are also keen footballers will feel a little 
annoyed at having to attend a rehearsal during an important 
match, and if the school happen to lose with a weakened 
team, the general attitude towards the play will be a trifle 
unfriendly. 


The next two or three rehearsals should be spent in 
reading through the play act by act, seeing that the pupils 
get the intonation and emphasis required. When you 
are sure of this you can set them about learning their words, 
but not before. There is nothing more difficult than to 
have to ‘‘unlearn’’ a speech which has been delivered 
incorrectly. 

And now for some general hints for the producer. 

Make sure that the members of the cast make a note in 
their copies of the play of all stage directions affecting the 
particular part they are playing. 

When the early rehearsals do not take place on the 
actual stage, see that the limits of the stage are clearly 
marked out in chalk on the floor. 

Exits and entrances always present difficulty to the 
amateur, and it should be impressed upon the cast that they 
should commence living their part well off stage before 
appearing, and continue in character until right off the 
stage when an exit has been made. 

A characteristic of ordinary speech is the dropping of the 
voice at the end of a sentence, and this is a habit that is 
largely responsible for a great deal of the inaudibility among 
amateur players. This should be checked at the beginning 
of rehearsal by training the cast to ‘‘ turn-up ” the ends of 
their speeches, that is, to end their speech on a rising 


inflexion. This may seem rather obvious, but it is a matter 
that is certainly overlooked by many producers. 

In rehearsing a play nothing must be left to chance. 
Everything that is to be shown to the audience at the actual 
performance must be rehearsed. If there is a fight during 
the action of the play, this must be rehearsed as fullv as the 
most important speeches. It is no use thinking that the 
two Smith brothers will put up quite a realistic show on the 
night. They probably will, and finish up on the wrong side 
of the footlights! Eating and drinking on the stage must 
also be carefully gone through and all other incidental 
business. 

This is where the absolute necessity of appointing a stage 
manager at the commencement of rehearsals is shown. It 
is vital that, so far as possible, the actual properties that are 
to be used in the performance should be used throughout 
rehearsals. It is the business of the stage manager to 
see that they are available. There will be quite enough 
hitches on the night without courting trouble by asking 
a character to sit on a chair that is either higher or lower 
than the one used at rehearsals. 

With regard to the actual setting of the play, little can 
be said in the course of a short article. Elaborate staging 
is never necessary, however. The general trend of stage- 
craft to-day is away from realism and with a definite move- 
ment towards simplicity. The first and really only essential 
“scenery ” to provide for a play, to my mind, is a set of 
curtains for the back and sides of the stage and a reasonably 
efficient lighting system coupled with some intelligent 
ideas. 

It is surprising what can be done by lighting an ordinary 
plain back-cloth and arranging one or two necessary articles 
of stage furniture. The same back curtains will serve equally 
well fora forest glade if a log of a tree is placed on the staget» 
inform the audience, and as a room in a palace with an ornate 
chair, and perhaps a table, assisted by proper lighting. 

A simple archway set against the same curtains will 
portray the outside of a castle, and so on, thus eliminating 
the need for the old form of scenery in the shape of box 
sets and heavy, cumbersome “‘ flats.” 


PRACTICAL PLay-PRopucTion.—In response to the request 
of many educational and social organizations, a January Vaca- 
tion Course of practical play-production will be held at the 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, from December 30 to January 8. 
This School will constitute the Twentieth Vacation School 
organized by the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, and, like 
its very successful predecessors, it will be of a thoroughly 
practical nature. The fully equipped plant of the Everyman 
Theatre will be at the disposal of the School, and here, within 
an actual theatre, members will be taught every detail of modern 
stage production and technique by a staff including many of 
the most famous producers in London. Every type of modern 
drama, and also of Shakespearean and classic plays will be put 
into rehearsal, and public performances will be given at the 
close of the course. The plays will be especially selected as 
suitable for production by community groups and schools. 
Every detail of scenery, lighting and costume-making will be 
undertaken by the members, and an acting part will be allotted 
to all who wish for definite acting experience. The membership 
is limited to 100 men and women, in order that the maximum 
personal tuition may be afforded, and application for member- 
ship should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath. 

* + * 

A PORTABLE Episcope.—Messrs. Newton & Co., 72 Wigmore 
Street, London, W. 1, have produced a useful portable episcope 
particularly suited to the needs of the class-room. It contains a 
carrier for post cards, which can be removed if larger objects 
are to be shown; in the latter case the instrument is simply 
placed on the part of the drawing, map, &c., which it is desired 
to project on the screen. The illuminating unit consists of two 
250-watt lamps which can be run from any lighting point, 
though of course the mains voltage must be quoted when 
crdering the instrument. The size of the projected image is 
2 ft. 3 in. at a distance of 6 ft. up to 9 ft. at 24 ft. The complete 
instrument is sold at twelve guineas. Its simplicity of operation 
as well as the price should make it popular with teachers, 
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Unadventurous English 
By J. L. BRADBURY 
T is well known that variety of expression has made | the dialogue that passes between them; or: In the Mill 


great headway recently in the earlier years of the study 
of English. The composition or set essay of old days, it 
has been seen, is not a form to which a child readily takes. 
Consequently dialogue, brief dramas, simple short stories, 
work in general nearer to what makes up the reading of the 
child, play a predominant part in what we ask children to 
write. It is in the later stages of school life, when the 
- technique of the language has been mastered, that we find 
little change in the kind of literary work expected from 
pupils. Why, forthe most part, do we allow boys and girls 
to be critics and nothing more so far as literature is con- 
cerned, roughly from the time they begin a secondary school 
to the time they complete a university course? The 
monotony of the average set of examination papers goes on 
year after year. Only the set-books are changed. In 
literature, every one must be a critic. 

One knows very well that so many books are set, and the 
examiner would find out with what insight they have been 
appreciated, what thought has gone to their study, and so 
far as may be, how taste has been formed. Let us grant 
him that, for the most part, he does this successfully 
in framing pertinent questions. Nevertheless, the same 
narrowness of range goes on wearily from year to year 
through School Certificate and Higher Certificate, and so 
on to the university. It may be an old gibe, and perhaps an 
unfair one, to say that year by year the universities turn 
out scores of graduates competent and anxious to survey 
literature and to criticize any author, but utterly unable to 
write a short play or a short story that any one would read. 
It is, however, certainly not unfair to say that many of these 
graduates have never been asked or encouraged as part of 
their course to try, with however little success, to write a 
bit of original literature. 

There is, of course, the essay. Now the essay has many 
good points; otherwise it would never have retained so 
long its important place in our English work. But it is a 
form in which few can be brilliant, and the large majority 
must be mediocre. In other words, if we are honest, very 
few people can write an essay. For it is above all a very 
sophisticated and narrow literary form. Certainly, examiners 
and teachers show in these days a more sensible breadth 
in choice of subjects. It may be argued that sufficient 
choice is always given to enable every one to express himself 
as he best may. Granted (but it is doubtful) that a pupil 
can choose a subject in which he can show his strength, 
be it description, dialogue, or even plot, still he is bound by 
the dreadful essay form with all its cramping necessities. 
The upshot of the matter is that in secondary school and 
university we let pupils study every literary form, but we 
allow them to practise only two, the general and the critical 
essay. For them, literature never becomes an art to be 
practised, except perhaps in the magazine of their school 
or college. 

Objections will be raised at once to the practising of 
literature. Would you have us teach pupils to write plays 
and stories, and ask for them in examinations ? Would you 
require poems ? Surely we should get nothing more than 
plots and characters borrowed from the magazine on the 
settee at home; the sonnets of fugitive or little-known 
poets, learnt for the occasion—or else the large mass of the 
wholly original work would be mere rubbish. But if we 
think, we realize that the mass of critical work we demand is 
at the best second or third hand, and must inevitably be 
so. We all know, too, that there is a technique in answering 
literature questions that serves no useful purpose because 
it is merely an end in itself. Why should we not combine 
criticism with something nearer to the literature we study 
and teach ? I suggest at random: Jessica meets Shylock 
five years after the end of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” Write 


on the Floss George Eliot implies at the end of the story 
that Stephen Guest finally marries Lucy Deane. Write 
a chapter giving their first meeting subsequent to the novel. 
Some such questions as these would not only test what the 
examiner tests to-day, appreciation and thought, but would 
also let the pupil feel that his powers were being tried out 
in rivalry with the authors studied by him. Why should 
we not ask that a passage say from one of Stevenson’s 
essays or a bit of Malory be turned into blank verse ? 
The results would be mostly pedestrian, no doubt, but it is 
not an over uifficult test. A pupil learns more about rhythm 
and cadence from writing five lines of blank verse, however 
poor, than from scanning fifty. A glib facility, it may be 
objected, would be engendered, but would it be as true of 
this as it is of the endless analyses of poems that the present 
situation forces upon us ? 

That their work has no real relation to life is what most 
pupils feel. What they are asked to do, never gets near to 
being literature. It is a private matter between the teacher 
or examiner and themselves. The writer well remembers a 
set of American students who were taking a course in the 
study of the novel. They were extremely surprised at a 
teacher who required nothing but criticism of the fiction 
they were given to read. They expected to be asked to 
apply their reading and to write something rather than 
always about something. 

Might it not possible to carry this a little further by 
adopting in our teaching the following principle? Every- 
thing should be written with a view to publication. This 
would remove the idea that the teacher has set a piece of 
work to be done for himself. Instead, the pupil is made to 
feel all the time that what he is writing is literature— 
ephemeral, perhaps, but related to the criticism he reads 
in reviews of current literature, and even, however dis- 
tantly, to Bradley, or Arnold, or Hazlitt. Of course, 
possibly never can there be actual publication. Still, let us 
consider the effect were this principle enunciated, and were 
it understood that every, week one pupil’s answer to work 
set would be posted for his class or school to see and read. 
Let it be understood, that the pupil would be chosen at 
random, and that not merely the best work would be shown. 
Every pupil is then made to feel that his work ceases to be 
the satisfying of a teacher but rather becomes a contri- 
bution to the thought and reading of his fellows. That is 
the simplest of methods, other and more ambitious methods 
of publication will easily suggest themselves. By this 
means even the endless criticism of our present system gains 
vitality. To persuade a pupil that his ideas really matter 
is the best means of getting ideas from him. At the same 
time, let us rid ourselves of our present obsession: that 
after boys and girls have learned to write the language 
with ordinary ease, practically the only thing we let them 
write is their opinions about books studied, and that on 
their success in this we base our standards of attainment in 
English literature. 


Wales is being asked to save £35,000 on secondary education 
next year, and the Carmarthenshire Education Authority has 
been informed that its quota is £2,796. It is anticipated that 
this can be done without raising the fee beyond £6 per pupil 
per annum. Sir Percy Watkins said: “ The poor boy will be 
able to qualify for secondary education on at least as good terms 
as in the past, and probably on better terms.” 

+ + + 


The Annual Conference of the Geographical Association is 
to be held in the London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
London, W.C. 2, from January 4 to 6, and at the Imperial 
Institute on January 7. There will be the usual Publishers’ 
Exhibition. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


By the death of Dr. William Garnett, English education 
has lost one of its veterans. Those who only met him during 
his latter years scarcely realize what an amount of pioneer 
work he did. Asa young man, while serving as a demonstra- 
tor to James Clerk Maxwell at Cambridge, he did much to 
popularize the teaching of natural science and was the 
author of several well-known textbooks. On leaving 
Cambridge for Nottingham in 1882, he took up the cause 
of the new universities and university colleges, and 
when, two years later, he was elected Principal of the 
Durham College of Science at Newcastle, he worked 
unceasingly at building up an institution which would 
provide a thorough technical education for all types of 
artisan as well as higher scientific training for younger 
students. His success there led to his selection in 1893 
as Secretary of the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council. In this new field, he flung himself, 
with what a well-known headmaster described as ‘‘ primeval 
energy,” into the task of creating a comprehensive system 
of technical education for the Metropolis. By establishing 
the great polytechnics, by organizing technical classes, 
and by adopting a liberal system of grants to the university 
and to the secondary schools, he succeeded, in the course 
of ten years, in making the ‘‘ T. E. B. ” (as its friends used 
to call it), under the wise and far-sighted chairmanship 
of Mr. Sidney Webb, a model education authority. It 
was, in fact, largely due to the example set by London 
that the Government decided to entrust to the County 
Councils the supervision of all grades of education from 
the infant school to the university. When the revolution 
in education, which he had helped to bring about, became 
an accomplished fact, Dr. Garnett’s pioneer work ceased, 
but he placed his commanding abilities and wide outlook 
at the constant service of the new London Authority, and 
his advice and guidance did much to assist the new order 
of things, especially in the earlier years. During the War 
he reached the retiring age, but he rendered notable service 
to his Country, first in establishing classes for British 
prisoners in Switzerland, and later in assisting demobilized 
men to proceed to the university. Dr. Garnett was a man 
of tireless energy and powerful intellect. But he had also 
a quiet sense of humour and a simplicity of character 
which endeared him to all those who served with him. 

* i 

THE retirement of Dr. Percival Sharp, Director of Educa- 
tion for Shefheld, removes a notable figure from the ranks 
of educational administrators, although his influence on 
educational policies will still be largely exercised through his 
office of Secretary to the Association of Education Com- 
mittees. Dr. Sharp’s work in Sheffield has been marked by 
the promotion of the ideal of a unified system of education 
with due co-ordination of the various stages from the primary 
school to the university. He has pursued this ideal stead- 
fastly and has seen the inception of a system of intermediate 
schools, a large extension of secondary school places, mostly 
free, and the provision of a system of maintenance grants 
and scholarships ensuring an open way to the universities 
to all promising pupils, however poor financially. An ardent 
disciple of the doctrine of “ Thorough,” he has laid great 
stress on the teaching of the fundamentals of education, 
English, and arithmetic, and aroused much criticism by 
insistence on measuring school efficiency by examination 
results. He has always been ready, however, to admit that 
these results are only symptomatic of the state of a school. 
Whilst expecting the best from teachers under his control, 
he has always advocated adequate remuneration, and the 
profession as a whole owes him a debt of gratitude for his 
influence on the Burnham Committees and in other circles 
towards improved status and salaries. Asan administrator, 
his clear comprehensive grasp of the essentials of the widest 
problems, combined with an ability to state those essentials 
concisely, has ensured his success and placed him in the 


forefront of exponents of administrative policy. His 
brusque and incisive manner of expression has on occasion 
caused him to be regarded as harsh and unsympathetic but 
many teachers and pupils can testify to a kindliness and 
generous sympathy extended in time of need. His work 
for education in general, and especially on the Council of 
the University of Sheffield, was recognized last year by the 
award of an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, a degree 
most appropriate to his outstanding qualities. 
La + B 


Mr. S. B. Warp, Director of the British Institute, 
Paris, has given notice of his impending retirement. He 
has been in charge of the Institute since 1928. 

a h k 


Mr. J. E. Barton, the well-known Headmaster of 
Bristol Grammar School, has always been deeply interested 
in art and its relation to modern life. His presidential 
address to the Incorporated Association of Headmasters 
in August, 1931, on Art in Education evoked great enthu- 
siasm, which was repeated during his broadcasts on Modern 
Art in the Changing World last spring. The pamphlet 
he then prepared to illustrate his talks had a remarkable 
sale. He has now elaborated his views in a more ambitious 
and comprehensive volume called Purpose and Admiration : 
a Lay Study of the Visual Arts. The title is based upon a 
quotation from Wordsworth: “ We live by admiration, 
hope and love.” It is generously and effectively illustrated 
and will be published this month by Messrs. Christophers. 


$ $ + 


Lorp MACMILLAN has agreed to succeed, as President 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Lord 
D’Abernon, who has had to resign the position owing to 
pressure of other engagements. The Executive Committee 
of the Institute has placed on record their great appre- 
ciation of the services of Lord D’Abernon, who succeeded 
Lord Balfour in 1930. 


$ s + 


Mr. J. S. CARTER has been appointed by the Council 
of Leatherhead School, Surrey, to the Headmastership 
about to be vacated by the Rev. Canon E. A. Downes, 
Dean-designate of Bocking. Mr. Carter was educated at 
Edinburgh Academy and at Bedford School, of which his 
father was Rector and Headmaster respectively. He was 
head of his house at Bedford and captain of the cricket 
eleven. He was awarded a Classical Exhibition at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and graduated with First-Class Honours 
in Classical Moderations and Third-Class in Literae 
Humaniores. He was a member of the Oxford University 
Authentics and played occasionally in the University 
fifteen. He was also a member of the Bach Choir under 
Sir Hugh Allen. After a period of modern language study 
on the Continent, he was appointed an assistant master 
at Cheltenham College in 1924, where he now teaches the 
sixth form. He has been remarkably successful during 
the past seven years as a junior house master. He is a 
Scoutmaster and a member of the United Ushers. Mr. 
Carter is only 32 years of age, and was selected from among 
fifty-three applicants on the Council's final list. He will 
take up his duties at Leatherhead in January next. 


+ 4 + 


Sır HENRY Woop, the veteran conductor of the Promen- 
ade Concerts, has agreed to become first President of the 
newly-formed Music Industries Council. Sir Henry, besides 
being one of the most popular and beloved of musicians, 
is an untiring worker, and in this new réle he will give 
his support to a wide range of musical activities ranging 
from the music trades schools, where apprentices are 
taught the skilled craft of instrument making, to the pro- 
motion of the interests of the professional and industrial 
aspects of music. 
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THE RicuTt Hon. Lorp Irwin, President of the Board of 
Education, has appointed the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava to be his Parliamentary Private Secretary. 


Mr. C. W. BAILEY, who retired recently from the Head- 


mastership of the Holt Secondary School, Liverpool, which 
he had occupied for twenty-five years, was elected a 
member of the Liverpool City Council in the November 
municipal election. His long experience in the educational 
service will be of great value to the City Council. 

, ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS (IRISH FREE STATE) 


My attention has been directed to a reference in The Journal of 
Education (dated November, 1932) dealing with the Revised 
Programme of Study for Students in Training Colleges recently 
issued by the Department of Education, Irish Free State. 


While it is true that a greater emphasis is placed upon preparing 
Students for their actual work as teachers, it is not quite accurate 
to suggest that the general mental equipment of the teacher in 
training is neglected. Care is taken under the new programme to 
ensure that candidates who show weakness in any part of the 
Leaving Certificate Course of the secondary schools must study 
that subject attentively while in training. Moreover, the general 
effect of the new arrangements will be to compel students to 
test the efficiency of their own understanding of the Primary 
School Course by providing ample opportunity for practice in 
teaching and for preparation of the lessons to be taught. This 
process will clarify the knowledge attained during their secondary 
school course of study. 


However, the main safeguard against neglect of general 
mental equipment by the student in the Irish Free State training 
colleges is the encouragement given to such students to pursue 
their university course. The new programme for students in 
training provides an attractive bond between progress in the 
training college and credit in the undergraduate course. 


In the Church of Ireland Training College, Kildare Place, a 
close connexion between the University of Dublin and the College 
has been in operation since 1921. The new programme for 
students in training has enabled the authorities of the University 
and Training College to bring about a still more real connexion 
between the two institutions. The Training College students 
are being gradually absorbed into the ordinary University 
lectures. They are offered a choice of subjects of study (including 
Latin) similar to that offered to the ordinary undergraduate. 


Under the new arrangements the responsibility for proficiency 
in the subjects of the Arts Course in Trinity College, as well as 
in the theory of education, will rest with the University, while the 
Training College will be concerned mainly with the practical 
preparation for teaching in primary schools. 


The Training College fees will continue to include the University 
fees for the two years’ course. On the completion of training, the 
student of the Church of Ireland Training College may proceed 
to the Junior Sophister year on passing the Final Freshman 
Examination in Latin and paying the University entrance fee 
of £15. 

The connexion with the University has been for the Church 
of Ireland Training College, during the past ten years, a valued 
possession. Many ex-students have graduated with distinction. 
The terms of the arrangement must be almost unique amongst 
training colleges. 

The New Programme for Students in Training, issued by the 
Irish Free State Department of Education, offers an opportunity 
to Church of Ireland Training College students to take an in- 
creasing share in University lectures and life, while retaining the 
practical advantages as to fees and academic credit valued in the 
past. 


The full particulars of the new arrangements for students of 
the Church of Ireland Training College in relation to Trinity 
College will be found on pages 81-83 of the Dublin University 
Calendar for 1932-33. 

E. C. HoDGEs, 


Principal. 


My remarks in your last issue about the revised Programme for 
Training Colleges in the Free State were founded on personal 
experience. Long acquaintance with teachers of every kind has 
produced a conviction that knowledge, wide reading, and breadth 
of outlook are of far more importance than training in methods 
of teaching. The time spent by students in the training colleges 
is short. I am glad to hear from Principal Hodges that there 
will be no reason to fear a reduction of the work done at the 
University by students in training. No doubt, Principal Hodges’ 
ability and enthusiasm will accomplish much, but I do not like 
to see any lessening of the time, already very limited, which they 
can give to University work. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


TEACHING FRENCH IRREGULAR VERBS 


The process of instilling the French irregular verbs into the 
brain of the average schoolboy has always been a laborious 
and heart-rending task. The unpleasant and uninteresting 
“ cramming ” necessary on the part of the boys, and the “ ennui ” 
which creeps over the master’s mind as a result of the eonstant 
repetition of these verbs and the lack of enthusiasm in the boys, 
have made the irregular verb a veritable bugbear. More 
especially are these verbs eschewed by boys of from 11 to 13 
years of age, who usually do not realize the necessity for applying 
themselves studiously to data of any kind. 

I have, however, devised a scheme which is producing astonish- 
ing results in my class (the top form (average age 12) in a 
preparatory school). 

The main idea is to turn the class-room into a battle-field. 

One morning I strode into the class-room, seized the chalk, 
and wrote on the blackboard— 


“ Grand Campaign against the Irregular Army. 


The 1st Battalion of St. Alban’s Army is now about to fight a 
campaign, under the leadership of General Gregory, against the 
forces of the Irregular Army.” 


All eyes were by this time glued on the blackboard, and every 
boy seemed agog with expectation. 
I then wrote— 


“ The attack will consist in the capture of a series of trenches. 


First Trench to be taken. Lines A and B. 
Secret Information supplied by General.” 


Verb | Participles A Future i S 

ALLER allant vais vas va irai allai aille -es -e 
allé allons-ez vont allions -ez 

aillent 
AVOIR ayant ai as a o aurai eus aie aies ait 
eu avons-ez ont ayons ayez 

aient 

BATTRE battant bats bats bat | battrai battis batte 

battu battons-ez-ent 

BOIRE buvant bois -s -t boirai bus boive -es -e 
bu buvons-ez buvions -iez 
boivent boivent 


The secret information is then thoroughly mastered, and, 
primed with this knowledge, the men proceed to battle. The 
battle consists of rapid fire (the shots being oral or written 
questions asked in quick succession), which occasionally, of 
course, becomes less rapid when a boy hesitates before giving 
his answer. 

Every boy answering a question correctly is marked down 
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as having disposed of one of the enemy, while a mark is also 
set down for every failure to answer, and if a boy receives three 
such marks, he is reported ‘‘ captured by the enemy,” and can 
only escape by using his brain and learning properly what he 
did not know. Any boy who has created great havoc in the 
ranks of the Irregular Army can be suitably decorated. 

In this way, apparently with little effort, the boys quickly 
mastered all the important irregular verbs, and, what is more, 
enjoyed the whole campaign immensely. In fact, I was pestered 
at the beginning of every French lesson to give the order, in 
my capacity as General, for more attacks on the Irregular Army. 

The boys who were “ captured by the enemy ” worked their 
hardest to set themselves free, chiefly to escape being considered 
poor soldiers by the others. 

The scheme can be extended. A passage of French prose 
is placed before the class, and its members are then ordered to 
search for any spies of the Irregular Army who may be lurking 
in the district (i.e. any forms of irregular verbs present in the 
passage), and to give a detailed report concerning them. 

The scheme merely consists in placing the verbs in an attrac- 
tive setting. The thorough learning is still necessary, but the 
“cramming ” has disappeared, and the boys are spurred on 
into regarding a knowledge of them as an all-important step 
towards a triumphant victory. 

D. R. GREGORY, 
Lyme Regis. 


MODERN LANGUAGES FOR THE SERVICES 


Mr. Payen-Payne’s letter in your issue of last month was a 
closely-reasoned exposition of the stringency of the marking of 
French in the Army Group of examinations, and there must be 
many of your readers who will agree with his conclusions that 
the marking is not consistent with that of other subjects. 

Within the last few years I have had several cases which support 
his contentions. Take, for example, the examination of June, 
1931. One of my successful Sandhurst candidates came to me 
straight from Marlborough, where he had been for four years. 
He was very weak in mathematics, knowing nothing of statics 
and dynamics, yet in lower mathematics, in the short space of 
ten and a half weeks and starting from absolute zero, he made 
99 marks out of 300, whilst in French, Part II, after all his 
tuition at Marlborough and nearly a term with me, his score 
was only 76 out of 300. His marks in lower mathematics were 
very poor, it is true, but compare the two results and the period 
of study devoted to each! He was expected to make 50 per cent 
in French. His failure to do so could not have been because 
of his inability to express himself in good English, as he made 
fourth best marks in this subject on the whole Sandhurst list 
and had no marks deducted for handwriting. 

Another of my successful Sandhurst candidates at the same 
examination was awarded only eighteen marks out of seventy-five 
for oral French. He spoke fluent French, having spent several 
holidays abroad. He regularly went for long walks with my 
native instructor, and would keep up a continuous and “finished ”’ 
conversation for two hours or more at a stretch, not a word of 
English being spoken. But in the oral examination he was never 
given a chance of exploiting his linguistic abilities. He was not 
addressed in French by the examiner, nor was he invited to 
speak to him in French. He was merely asked a few questions 
such as the French for “ an alarm clock,” “ a metalled road,” 
and some technical military terms, and that was all. His father 
—a man whose name is a household word in India where he 
had a distinguished service of over thirty-five years—expected 
as a return for his heavy outlay on his son’s behalf that the boy 
would make nearly full marks in the oral, a hope with which I 
fully concurred. 

Yet a third case from the June, 1931, examination in support 
of Mr. Payen-Payne’s letter. I sent a boy up for the Indian 
Police and he was just one place out, his total of 884 being only 
eight marks below those of the last (and thirteenth) successful 
candidate and ten less than the twelfth. On joining me he worked 
with the intention of taking French, Part II, and came on apace 
with the subject. Later on, being anxious to secure a success 
and fearing the stringency of the marking in French, I advised 


him to substitute physics and to take French in Part I. By the 
date of the examination, his French was so good that it appeared 
doubtful whether an error of judgment had not been made in 
relegating it to Part I, but he scored 65 per cent each in physics 
and lower mathematics and only 40 per cent in French. 

The “ studied policy ” of the examiners in French— to repeat 
Mr. Payen-Payne’s apt phrase—renders the study of the language 
disheartening for any pupil not outstandingly gifted and breaks 
the heart of the tutor whose best efforts are unavailing. 

ARTHUR COOPER. 

18 Carlisle Road, 

Hove, Sussex. 


BIOLOGY TEXT-BOOKS 


THE NEED FOR CRITICAL EXAMINATION 


Biology as a subject in schools is rapidly coming to occupy 
an important place in our considerations, and in the wake of 
its new-found impetus, there comes the usual flood of elementary 
and advanced textbooks. Scarcely a month passes but publishers’ 
notices arrive on the staff-room tables, and the advertisement 
pages of all the educational journals bear similar witness to the 
initiative of authors and publishers alike. This denotes a keen 
interest in what is evidently proving a very lively subject, 
but those who are permanently engaged in teaching it are 
finding cause to view the matter with some misgiving. 

Even if a textbook is of only mediocre value, the competent 
teacher can always edit it to his own liking, but when it has 
to be placed in the hands of his pupils, then he needs to be very 
careful of his choice. Quite frankly, there are many so-called 
textbooks of biology on the market to-day which ought never 
to appear inside a class-room. Some of them, as Shaw says of 
his early playlets, are obvious “ pot-boilers,” and a cursory 
examination will suffice to show that their authors have really 
had no justification in writing them. Either they, the authors, 
are, from an academic point of view, incompetent, or they are 
in so great a hurry to get the books off their hands that thev 
do not give the printers’ proofs the careful and proper correction 
they usually require. When one sees diagrams of transpiration 
experiments naively labelled “ respiration,” and reads accounts 
of Mendel’s work on dwarf sweet peas, which, by the way, were 
not known until they appeared as a natural break in California 
some ten years after his death, one cannot possibly arrive at any 
but the above-mentioned conclusions. Still more unfortunate 
is the widespread misconception of the meaning of the term 
“law” in its scientific sense. Time and again one reads of a 
certain behaviour taking place in obedience to some natural 
law or other; obviously a confusion with the term in its political 
sense. The latter is a law which, despite the threatened conse- 
quences, is capable of being broken, but the idea of nature 
occasionally breaking her own laws is patently absurd. 

Probably no subject taught in our schools demands as much 
work and honest thought in its careful preparation as does 
biology, particularly the experimental physiology connected 
with it. There is apparently, with some authors, a temptation 
to be satisfied with a presentation consisting largely of half- 
truths, and there would seem to be the need for an intellectual 
honesty such as, for example, characterized the entire work of 
the late T. H. Huxley. One cannot but wonder what that 
G.O.M. would have to say were he with us to-day. 

What is to be the attitude of the teacher or prospective 
teacher of biology towards these books? In view of the fore- 
going, one must stress the extreme importance of a thorough 
examination of any book which it is proposed to introduce for 
class use. If there is any suggestion of hurried preparation, 
inaccuracy, or false logic he will discard it. So far as the 
subject is concerned in our schools, biology has yet to await its 
ideal textbook. Good books there are, and bad ones too, and 
the discriminating teacher will be well advised to give a critical 
examination to as many as possible before making his final 
choice. 

R. C. BULLOCK, 


Botany Master, Sexey's School, Bruton. 
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G. BELL & SONS 


MATRICULATION TRIGONOMETRY 
by CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 


Provides a concise course, suitable for Matriculation and Certificate candidates. 
covers the syllabus of the Northern Joint Board for 


Part I 


ce 


additional mathematics.” 


“ The easy character of the early part will encourage the beginner, who should, in 
Mr. Durell’s skilful hands, rapidly attain the required proficiency. . . . We have no doubt 
this book will repeat the success of its predecessors.” —THE A.M.A. 

Part 1, 28.; with answers, 28. 6d. Complete, 38.; with answers, 38. 6d. 


~ 


Elementary Mechanics 


by A. BUCKLEY, M.A., 
and C. F. G. MACDERMOTT, M.A. 


“ The arrangement is eminently sensible, and 
the quantity and quality of the examples are 
both good. The print and diagrams are 
exceptionally clear.” — JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Price 4s. 


Aide-Memoire 
by H. HOWARD BAKER, M.A., 


This handy booklet is designed to put the 
study of French vocabulary on a systematic 
basis. Words and phrases are grouped under 
twenty-eight headings, each representing a 
general idea, concrete or abstract. 


96 pages. Price 10d. 


German Picture Cards 


Illustrations by H. M. BROCK 
Text by P. MEYER, Ph.D. 


Mr. Brock has painted a series of delightfully 
clear and attractive pictures dealing with 
everyday subjects. On the back of each card 
are descriptive text and questionnaire. 


Sixteen cards, reproduced in colours. 28. per set. 


MODERN 


Advanced Algebra 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A. 


A continuation of Mr. Durell’s widely-used 
New Algebra for Schools (3 vols.). ‘“‘ The ex- 
position is lucid, and the examples provided 
reach the usual high standard of Mr. Durell’s 
work.”—sCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


VotumeE I now ready. 4s. 


The 


Phonetics of French 
by LILIAS E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


“I consider the work to be one of special 
excellence. . . . It should be in the hands of 
every teacher and student of spoken French.” 

From the Foreword by PROF. DANIEL JONES. 


Price 58. net. 


Great Englishwomen 
by 1. B. O’MALLEY 


A charmingly written series of biographies of 
great women of modern times, ranging from 
Elizabeth Fry to Mary Scharlieb. There is a 
parallel volume dealing with Great Englishmen. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES 


VOLUME I. To 1485. By H. ALLSOPP, B.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
VOLUME II. 1485-1832. By Prof. R. B. MOWAT, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. gd. 
VOLUME III. 1832-1931. By D. C. SOMERVELE, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. gd. 


A simple and picturesque introduction to British History, suitable for lower and middle 
forms. “ The narrative is colourful; facts are presented in simple form; reliability is 
assured when the work is undertaken by men of the reputation of the authors.” —EDUCATION. 

YORK HOUSE 


PORTUGAL STREET LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the November Competition is “ Als ob,” 
proxime accessit, ‘‘ Atossa.” 

The winner of the September competition was Irvine 
Gray, Mill Den, Balhousie, Perth, Scotland. 

Will “ Katty Ann,” proxime accessit in the October 
competition, now travelling in Spain, send name and address 
for the prize ? 

We classify the thirty-five versions received as follows : 

Class I.—Als ob, Atossa, Fidelis, Trina, Chardonne, Iceberg, 

Beetle, Cadwal, Woodlea, Springbok, Winton, 
Atlantis, H. R., Lacy. 
Class II.—R. A. D., Martin, Aberdonian, Katty Ann, J.E. M., 


Sperans, Conatrix, Nedgus, N. H. P., Lucifer, 
A. K.M, D.N. Y., R. C. G. 


Class III.—An unsigned version in which the pieces of damask 


are said to be four, and bald is translated by ` 


quickly, E. H. S., Onyx, L. E. C. M., Hugo, 
M. Q. H., August, Heinzelmann. 


Extract from a letter written by the Kurfürstin Sophie 

von Hannover. (‘‘ Die Mutter der Könige von Preussen 

und England,” Verlag Langewiesche-Brandt, München und 
Leipzig.) 

Mein guter Freund, der grosse Zar, hat mir vier Zobel geschickt 
und drei Stücke Damast ; sein aber zu klein, man kann nichts 
als Stühle davon machen. Ihre Majestät divertieren sich zu 
Amsterdam mit den Schiffsleuten ins Spielhaus zu gehen und 
bauen selber ein Schiff, denn sie können vierzehn Handwerke in 
Perfektion. Es ist wohl eine rare Personage ; ich wollte nicht 
um vieles, dass ich ihre Majestät und dero Hof nicht gesehen 
hätte. Sie haben vier Zwerge, davon zwei sehr artig klein und 
recht wohl erzogen ; bald küsst er den, so er am liebsten hat, 
bald kneift er ihn in die Ohren ; unsere kleine Prinzessin nahm 
er bei beiden Ohren und küsste sie zweimal; ihren Bruder 
küsste er auch. Es ist ein recht guter Herr und sehr bös dabei, 
wie es in seinem Land bräuchlich ist; wäre er wohl erzogen, 
würde er recht perfekt sein, denn er hat viel gute Qualitäten, 
viel Verstand. Aber daran ist Ihnen wenig gelegen ; kann ich 
Ihnen dienen, lassen Sie es mich durch Baron Ferdinand wissen, 
denn mein Kredit gehet weiter als mein Beutel, den meine 
Söhne wohl wissen zu leeren, insonderheit Herzog Max, der 
gar nicht zu menagieren weiss; ich bin es müd, lass alles auf 
mich ankommen ; ist sonst ein guter Mensch, aber sehr revös ; 
möchte wissen im Vertrauen, wie man in der Armee mit ihm 
zufrieden ist, denn er denkt wenig nach. 

Ich verbleibe Ihnen beiden ganz ergeben, Sophie. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ALS OB ” 


My good friend, the great Tsar, hath sent me four sable-skins ; 
and three pieces of damask, but they are too small, one can make 
naught of them but only seats for chairs. His Majesty amuses 
himself at Amsterdam, going with the seamen into the gaming- 
house ; and he is himself building a boat—for he has at least a 
dozen trades at his finger ends ! He is indeed an extraordinary 
person; not for a great deal would I have missed seeing His 
Majesty and his Court. They have four dwarfs, two of whom 
are shapely little fellows and have excellent manners ; sometimes 
he do kiss the one he likes best, the next minute he do pull his 
ears! He caught our little Princess by both ears and kissed her 
twice ; her brother he did kiss also. In truth he is a kindly man ; 
but, like most of his countrymen, mighty passionate withal : 
if he had breeding, he would be a paragon ; for he hath many 
good qualities, a fine intellect. Howbeit, this concerneth you 
but little. If I can serve you, send me word by Baron Ferdinand, 
for my credit goeth further than my purse ; the which my sons 
well know how to empty, in especial Duke Max, who is exceeding 
thriftless : it do make me sick, how he letteth all his charges 
fallon me! Otherwise, he is a proper man, though very absent- 
minded. I would fain know, in confidence, what they think of 
him in the army; for his wits are apt to go a-wool-gathering. 

Greetings to you both! I remain, your devoted Sophia. 

This letter from the ancestress of our reigning house was 
full of difficulties, but our good translators rose bravely to 
the occasion. Few competitors were held back long over 
sein for sind, revs for trdumerisch, which were really tricky 
and called for imagination. On the other hand, some found 
a pitfall where it did not exist, and translated Spielhaius as 
theatre or playhouse. 


‘‘ Atossa ” narrowly missed first place, but we did not 
care for his rendering Gallicisms by classicisms, such as 
rare by rara avis and perfekt by ne plus ultra. We liked the 
perfect version of “ Fidelis ” but the two first were more in 
the period. The next two excellent versions, by ‘‘ Trina ” 
and ‘‘ Chardonne,”’ were spoiled by addressing the letter to 
My dear Friend. We commend “ Chardonne ” for skip- 
wrights. ‘‘ Beetle ” translated lass alles auf mich ankommen 
as I leave all to hazard. ‘‘ Cadwal”’ leads the way in ren- 
dering denn er denkt wenig nach as for he takes little interest 
in it. “ Woodlea’s ” very nice version put the facts about 
the Czar into the past tense, thus, His Majesty amused 
himself. “Springbok,” whose strong sense of humour 
impelled him to underline faintly the word gambling-house, 
noticed only four pieces of sable and of damask, as if they 
were together; nor did we like a queer character for eine 
rave Personage. 


We were astonished that “ Winton ” should translate 
brduchlich as necessary. We changed his stool covers to 
chair covers, in accordance with his afterthought postcard, 
but it was scarcely necessary; the Electress may have 
meant stools, upholstered stools being then fashionable. 


“ H. R.” invented a mistake all for himself—my tnfluencé 
goes farther than my purse. “ Lacy ” surprised us by putting 
four dwarfs, two of which . . . “ Martin ” led the few who 
put box his ears for kneift thn in die Ohren. ‘‘ Aberdonian ” 
is a little too modern and colloquial. 


We have indicated the type of error made this month, 
but will add that in the whole of Class I nobody had more 
than one and a half or three half faults ; Class II runs from 
two to four whole faults or double the number of halves 
—a very good month. 


We thank “ D. N. Y.” for interesting notes, in which he 
tells us the following story: “ These Gallicisms remind me 
of a young girl of my acquaintance who was at school in 
Germany and had been taken to a function. She was asked 
by a kindly old man if she had been “ gut amusirt,”’ to 
which Miss Perky, having been carefully instructed in the 
true faith, replied, ‘ Nein, mein, Herr, aber sehr gut unter- 
halten.’ ” This ‘recalls the famous joke in the Flregende 
Blatter of about forty years ago, where an officer on 
manoeuvres talks to a general about Entfernung taxtren, 
and the general says, ‘‘ Um Gottes Willen, sprechen Sie 
doch Deutsch !” The officer, who knows the promotion 
ropes, says: “Zu Befehl, Herr General! Was hatte man 
sagen sollen ?’’ And the great man roars out: “ Distanz 
schätzen ! ”’ 


We were sorry to see ‘‘ R. C. G.” so far down, because his 
style is so correct and so exactly “ period.” But he mistook 
the ceremonial plural and put Their Majesties and so on, 
besides thinking that bös meant evtl-living. 


“M. Q. H.” a most inventive new-comer, put revolu- 
tionary ideas for revös. 

We thank “Springbok,” “Nochmals,” “ Onyx,” 
“ Fidelis,” “ Beetle,” and “ E. H. S.” for letters. “ E. H. S.” 
would like a Russian competition. We are sorry but we 
try to serve the greatest number, and there have only been 
about three requests for Russian during the last eight years, 
so the competitors would undoubtedly be very few. 


‘“ Onyx ” should read a great deal; not too carefullve 
to look in a dictionary the whole time is discouraging, but 
it is a wise plan to study intensively a couple of paragraphs 
daily, and then to read through a lot more rapidly. Christa: 
ein Kinderroman, by Otto Flake, is an easy book for the 
purpose. 


We wish we had space to quote a charming version of 
Geraldy’s poem, “ D'Ete,” sent hors concours by 
“ Nochmals.” This translator should never withhold his 
version from diffidence ; his work is always good. 

( Continued on page 808) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


-By THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 
10s. 6d. net 


This important book is the result of 
eleven years’ thought and reflection 
since Dr. David left Rugby in 1921 to 
become a Bishop 


“ Dr. David has succeeded in illuminating the school 
world in a way that those who belong to it can under- 
stand and appreciate.’’"—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


‘There is not a word in the chapter on ‘Methods and 
Men’ which does not deserve the best consideration 
of headmasters and governing bodies.’’°—THE TIMES. 


ameen 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. iI 


JANUARY SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD, DEC. 30 to JAN. 8, 1933 

Thoroughly Practical Course in fully equipped Theatre. Every branch 
of acting and play production taught by professional stage producers. 
Modern, eighteenth-century and Shakespearean plays for Schools and 
Community Groups produced. Every type of modern drama. Lectures 
by famous dramatists. Evening Theatre visits to best plays. Costume, 
scenery, lighting demonstrations. Acting parts guaranteed every 
member if desired. Inclusive fees, two guineas. 

FOR THOSE PRODUCING PLAYS 

Many thousands of beautiful stage costumes, all periods, sizes, curtains, 
scenery, properties loaned inexpensively. Dramatic Library containing 
all published plays, annual subscription 5s. only. Free Advisory Bureau 
coucerning choice of play and production. 
WEEK-END COURSE OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION AT 

EVERYMAN THEATRE 

Opening Session of Plays and Demonstrations, Sunday, February 5, 
at 3 p.m., open free to all. Thoroughly practical Course as above with 
best professional producers, continuing fortnightly on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings until April. Visits to interesting London productions and 
back of stage organization each alternate Saturday evening. Inclusive 
fee, Two Guineas. Acting parts guaranteed. 
Full Particulars of Courses and Costumes, apply Citizen House, 

Bath, enclosing stamped envelope 


STUTIS 


THE SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Open to other professions) 


Sickness Benefit from One to Five Guineas per week 
at a net outlay of from 12/- to 60/- per annum 


10% Commission on the first year’s subscription 
will be paid to a member introducing another. 
Special Section recognized by Ministry of Health as Approved Society 
for Contributors under the National Health Insurance and Pensions 
Act. Valuable Scheme of Additional Ben efits for Dental, Ophthalmic, 
and other Treatments. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
STUTIS, 47 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
(Telephone: Museum 2327) 


CHRISTOPHERS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


GERMANY: An Introductory Study in Physical and 
Human Geography. By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE, 
F.R.G.S., formerly Senior Geography Master at Denstone 
College. Illustrations and Maps. 3s. 6d. 


MAN AND WEALTH : A First Handbook of Economics. 
By WRAY HUNT. A really elementary and extremely 
readable book for beginners. 2s. 6d. 


THE APPROACH TO ECONOMICS. By H. M. SCOTT, 
B.Sc. Second Edition, revised in the light of recent events, 
and with new test questions. Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


A New Book by the Headmaster of 
Bristol Grammar School 


PURPOSE AND ADMIRATION: 
A Lay Study of the Visual Arts 
By J. E. BARTON, M.A. 


This brilliant and stimulating volume, which discusses 
with equal insight and vigour the relations of art, and 
especially of modern art, to life, will be warmly welcomed 
in schools and will make a superb prize. 

With 44 illustrations from all periods and subjects. 


10s. 6d. net 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. 
Illustrations and Maps. 4s. 6d. 


LANDFORMS AND LIFE : Short Studies on Topographical 
Maps. By C. C. CARTER, M.A., Marlborough College. 
Numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 6s. 6d. 


WATER AND GRASS: A Study in the Pastoral Economy 
of Southern Europe. By E. H. CARRIER, M.A., M.Sc. 


With Maps and Diagrams. 21s. net 


THE ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY. By C. VON WYSS, 
F.L.S., Lecturer at the University of London Institute 
of Education. Numerous Illustrations. 


Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Part I: Living Creatures in the Seasons of the Year is now 
published separately. 2s. 6d. 
Parts II-V will be ready shortly. 


PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY. By Prof. L. T. 
HOGBEN, D.Sc. Diagrams and Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY : with Complete Revision Course. 
By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL, 
B.A. 4s. 6d. 
With Answers, §s. Answers only, 1s. net 
Second Edition in the press. | 


22 Berners St., London, W.I 
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A Prize of Two Guineas is offered fof the best translation 
into English of the following passage from “ Beethoven, 
Les Grands Epoques Créatrices,’’ Romain Rolland (Sablier, 
Paris). 

L’HEROIQUE 

Les grands vies ont, en leur prime juin, une heure de plénitude, 
brilante et printanière, ot les esprits de la sève font éclater 
l'écorce et, du matin au soir, tout l’arbre est a la fois fleurs et 
fruits, ailes ef chants. Les forces emprisonnées, les génies de la 
joie et ceux de la douleur, le démon de l'espèce, la poussée 
délirante du besoin créateur, brisent l'étroit pertuis des jours et, 
de la fournaise de l’Etre, projettent le flot de Dieu, le Moi 
inconnu. A ces instants, l'épreuve, la maladie et les pires 
blessures tout sert a libérer la fonte. Le pic de la souffrance fore 
l'âme et ouvre au feu l'issue. Et le déchirement du coeur est 
ivresse de l'esprit. Qui peut dire que l'un nie ou contredit 
l'autre ? Ils sont un. Ils sont les battements du rhythme du 
génie. Tant qu'il est dans sa force ascendante, le couple de la 
joie et de la douleur l'emporte, il en fait son attelage et le mène 
ou il veut. Il est le maitre de la route. Par légions, ses energies 
se lèvent. Mais il les tient. Il les assemble et il les lance a la 
conquéte du monde intérieur. 

Je ne joue pas avec les mots! Ces images ne sont que des 
reflets, les ombres du feu qui danse sur la route. Entrons dans 
la forge! On verra si jamais volonté napoléonienne a manié 
plus victorieusement une montagne incandescente de maticre 
en fusion! Dans la vie méme de Beethoven, qui est d’exception, 
cette période de trois ans est unique. Elle porte, à bon droit, 
le nom de l’'Héroique. C'est un Etna. Et dedans, forgent les 
Cyclopes le bouclier d'Achille. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 790, must reach 
the office by the first post on January 1, 1933, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education. Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


—_———— 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending any secondary 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s., and 15s. respectively ; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 10s. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from any one 
department of a school (Preparatory, Junior, Senior), the 
selection at this stage being made by the form-masters or 
mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by 
the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or on 
others suggested in the course of their English reading by 
their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to mercly scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper should be used, and the writing should be 
on one side of the page only, with a 1 in. margin on the 
left hand. Clear, legible writing is essential, and there 
should be a reasonable space (say, 4in.) between the 
lines. The essays should not be longer than five pages. 


They must be certified by the head of the school as being 


“the bona fide original and unaided work of the candidates. 


Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. ‘* Fine 
writing ’’ should be avoided, but originality of thought, senti- 
ment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct merit. 

ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6. 
1933. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters : 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate, 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written ‘‘ Essay,” and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
“The Journal of Education,” 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


A New Lonpon CENTRE FOR EDUCATION.—29 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1, has just become the home of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship, the Home and School Council, and the Nursery 
Schools Association of Great Britain, together with The New 
Era (a monthly organ of progressive education in home and 
school), and the Children’s Toy Display of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Abbatt. 

* * * 

EDUCATIONAL JiG-Saw Maps.—These provide a most enter- 
taining and useful method of impressing on the memory the 
physical features of the countries of the world and the relations 
they bear to each other. The maps are of particularly good 
quality (issued by Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., Edinburgh), 
printed in seven colours. They are well mounted on good quality 
plywood, 134 by 174 in., and cut into 120 pieces in such a way 
that a separate and distinct physical feature appears on each 
jig-saw piece such as a watershed, a river, a mountain range, &c. 
The series, issued by Messrs. Shepherd & Hosking, 5 Cleveland 
Road, London, W.13, include England and Wales, Africa, 
Europe, and North America, price 4s. 6d. each net. We 
thoroughly recommend them—they should be in great demand. 

* td 4 


A Gorp Coast ScHooL.—Dr. W. W. Vaughan, formerly 
Headmaster of Rugby, and his three fellow members on the 
Committee recently appointed to inspect the Prince of Wales 
College and School, Achimota, on the Gold Coast, that extremely 
interesting experiment in the education of the African, have 
just produced an enlightening and very favourable report, in 
which they express ‘* bewilderment " at the rapid progress made 
since the institution’s foundation five years ago, and urge that 
if the Gold Coast Colony can continue to find the money to keep 
the experiment going, the expenditure, admittedly large, will 
be amply justified. Achimota, they say, bids fair to produce 
the citizen that a progressive country needs. It aims at 
giving the African the sort of education which wise parents in 
this country would like to ensure for their own children. It 
provides the whole course, from kindergarten to the Inter- 
mediate university stage. There are at present two Achimota 
boys studying at Oxford University. 

4 * 


SouND FILM EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS.—-In a pamphlet 
prepared under this title, the Western Electric Company have 
endeavoured to simplify some of the problems which confront 
those teachers and educational authorities who are now con- 
sidering the installation of sound apparatus in schools. Sum- 
marizing the advantages which such an installation can brng 
to the school, the pamphlet deals firstly with the value of the 
film as a recreational factor and lists, under sub-headings, the 
tvpe of pictures suited to this object. There follows type- 
descriptions of films possessing a more specific educational 
character and the leaflet concludes with a short discourse on the 
various types of projector apparatus available. Copies can be 
obtained on application to the Industrial and Educational 
Department, Western Electric Company, Limited, Bush House, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
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Sz DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled odourtess, or Powerful Germicidal 
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(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 


It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of ‘‘ Florigene’’ ALLAYS the DUST and 

DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 

ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


“ Florigene ”—The original Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, &c., aids the prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other 


These sanitary, economic, labour-saving, &c., advantages are NOT attained by Sweeping-Powders 
or any other method. 


THE “IDUST-ALLAYER  ©o. 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 
Contractors to H.M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over 30 years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 
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i | AFA AN INVITATION 
Health IS an art : f ( L a : WE INVITE ORDERS from 


SCHOOLS because they 


i ; ; è MOORE ive individual attenti 

—an art in which the everyday technique of : ie TINCA bat REE rv Seas 

sensible, balanced meals of vital unspoiled food, : 1y mer reldet articles likely to divé 

purifying drinks, rejuvenating movement and : Ree : THE BEST SERVICE. 

breath, swift water-friction-rubdown, &c., sup- : ESTIMATES prepared and submitted for complete Outfits 

ports and enhances sensitivity to the minor and : for Clubs, Schools, and Colleges. 

major beauties of existence and increases fitness - E) r ekri bs iy oD Gani tr a 
rson- : 

for work, easy energy, and fragrance of person GUNN & MOORE, LTD., NOTTINGHAM 

ality and presence. : Sports Specialists for 47 years. 


“The Healthy Life” || BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(Editor : EDGAR J. SAXON, F.R.S.A.) ; (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
i A A ‘ ; : Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
exists to teach this art. It is read with delight : ESEE —_—_____— 
and keen interest by ever-widening circles of : COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 
è : > | specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
intelligent men and women. It possesses a : day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


literary ane artistic quality all its own. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the 


Readers of The Journal of Education are : Eas Academic Diploma in Geography. 

Free invited to write for a free presentation : | Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
copy to the publishers, THE HEALTH : | Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
CENTRE, 70-71 Welbeck Street, : students of the College. 
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, London, W. 1 Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 


For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
Ridokaukindséods S EPET ESEE OE A E E E PE E TAT AA ERT ER BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 
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New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Key above the Door,” &c. 
BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER. By Maurice WALSH. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“ David Gordon is a great figure in a great story, not less rich in colour 
and atmosphere than in stirring incident and adventure.” —Scots man. 


THE SMALL DARK MAN (ioth Edition). By Maurice 
WALSH. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator says: ‘‘ One of the freshest books it has ever been our 

joy to read.” 

THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR (231d Edition). By 
MAURICE WALSH. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Iam enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers.” 


—J. M. BARRIE. 
WHILE RIVERS RUN (14th Edition). By MAURICE 
WALSH. 3s. 6d. net. 


Punch says: ‘‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine enter- 
tainment. A story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. By A. Lanps- 

BOROUGH THOMSON. 25s. net. 

With introduction by Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON and 132 drawings in 
colour by GEORGE RANKIN 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. By J. M. BORASTON. 


78. 6d. net. 
With a simple method of identification. Contains 91 coloured plates 
representing 139 birds, and the Eggs of ALL the British Breeding Birds. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS. By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Illustrated by 
Warwick REYNOLDS. 78. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND 
THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. First and Second 
Series. By GARETH H. BrowninG. Each 10s. 6d. net. 


Each volume contains 50 full-page illustrations in colour. 


ROMANCES FOR OLDER GIRLS. Each 3s. 6d. net 

BIDDY’S SECRET. A Romance of the Abbey Girls. 
By ELsIE J. OXENHAM. 

JANIE OF LA ROCHELLE. By ELrınor M. BRENT- 


DYER. 
Janie is, perhaps, Miss Brent-Dyer's most effective character study. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 

DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 

MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 
Diploma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


A NATIVITY PLAY 


on Saturday, December 17, and Monday, December 19, 
at 8.30 p.m., in the RUDOLF STEINER HALL, Park Roapb 
(five minutes from Baker Street Station). Tickets, 3s. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION COURSE 


January 2 to January 7 inclusive, at 23 Store Street, London, 
W.C.1. Attendance counts as part preparation for the Ele- 
mentary Teaching Certificate. 

Details from the DALCROZE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1 (Tel.: Museum 2294, 10-1 and 3-5). 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W.7 


TRAINING COURSE for Professional 
Embroideresses 
Patrons— 
aac me King, H.M. Queen Mary, 


.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President—H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


The training for a Teacher’s Diploma occupies three years. 
A Certificate of Skill may be gained in two years. 
Shorter Courses for special subjects arranged for students 

not requiring full training. 

Classes daily, Saturdays excepted. Evening Classes for 
Embroidery and Design. Private lessons in embroidery 
of all kinds, plain needlework, lace-making, weaving, 
leatherwork, &c. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Teaching 
Branch. 
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PITMAN’S BOOKS 


Important Recent Publications 
for Secondary Schools 


ART FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES By Peter S. Smyru, D.A. 


This is a thought-provoking handbook on modern methods of 
art teaching in Secondary and other post-primary schools. It 
outlines a course which aims, first and foremost, to cultivate the 
pupil's love of beauty in mass, line, and form. The views and 
methods discussed make stimulating reading for all who teach 
on the most effective and progressive lines. 


Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 148 pp., with 9 colour plates 
and many other illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


GAMES COACHING FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


By D. M. Cooxg, Major H. J. SeLsy, and A. C. 
DouGuas. 

This is a valuable reference for the games instructor, particu- 
larly for the non-specialist. It deals with the methods of teaching 
the chief organized games, inchiding Netball, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
lawn Tennis, Swimming, Cricket, Football, &c., to pupils who 
have no knowledge of them, starting from the very beginning 
and building up the game progressively. A section on minor 
ofganized games suitable for short-period lessons is included. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 340 pp., illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


GENERAL HOUSEWIFERY 
By Beatrice Cray, M.B.E. 


A systematic course of instruction in the principles of House- 
wifery, covering the syllabus of the School Certificate Examina- 
tions in this subject. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 180 pp. 3s. 6d. 


A GENERAL LAUNDRYWORK 
BOOK By Joyce M. Mossop. 


A textbook of Laundrywork processes for pupils preparing 
for the School Certificate Examinations. The book is usefully 
illustrated throughout. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 120 pp. 2s. 


A GENERAL COOKERY BOOK 


By Beatrice Cray, M.B.E. 

This is a companion to the above two volumes which are together 
designed to meet the requirements of pupils taking Domestic 
Science for the School Certificate Examinations. It gives a detailed 
course in general methods of modern cookery, together with 
appropriate recipes and exercises. 


Large crown 8Vvo, cloth, 308 pp. 3s. 6d. 


CONCERNING CAKE MAKING 


By HELEN Jerome, M.C.A. 

Presents a sound course in the principles of cake making, 
together with nearly 400 recipes for all kinds of cakes. It is a 
valuable reference for all Cookery instructors and for advanced 
pupils. . 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 264 pp., illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


DRESS CUTTING 


By Marcarer C. RALSTON. 

A textbook of method in pattern drafting and dress cutting. 
It describes a simple straightforward method based on one founda- 
tion draft, from which almost any other pattern can be evolved. 
Profusely illustrated with diagrams in two colours. 


Cloth, 80 pp. 38. 6d. 
c, Full details post free on request 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN«& SONS, LTD 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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BLACKIE’'S NEW BOOKS 


Scientific and Technical 


EVERY CHILD’S SCIENCE. sya. 


MonrTEITH, B.Sc. With 55 Figures. Limp cloth 
cover, 1s. 


This book is intended for children of about 11 to 13 
years of age. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuaGues, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Ed., and J. H. 
Panton, B.A. Boox I. Limp cloth, 2s.; cloth 
boards, 2s. 3d. 
(Books II and III and Teacher's Book in preparation) 
This is the first of a series of three books designed to 
provide a course in science for boys and girls of average 
ability between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL 


CALCULATIONS. By Epwna Biccs, M.Sc., 
Science Mistress at Bede Collegiate Girls’ School, 
Sunderland. With Answers. Limp cloth cover, 2s. 


Suitable for pupils preparing for the School Certificate 
Examinations in chemistry 


A COURSE OF BOOKBINDING 


AND BOOKCRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS. By 
GEORGE F. Jounson, M.A. In two books. Limp 
cloth cover, 1s. 3d. each. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD. Its Philo- 


sophical Basis and its Modes of Application. 
By F. W. Westaway. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. Present-day methods critically con- 
sidered. Cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 


A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS 
By E. GRIMSEHL 


Edited by R. ToMascHEk, D.Phil., Prof. of Physics, 

University of Marburg. Authorized Translation from 

the Seventh German Edition by L. A. Woopwarp, B.A. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig). 


Volume I. Mechanics. xii + 434 pp. With 487 
Figures. 15s. net. 


A translation of the first part of Grimsehl’s ' Lehrbuch 
der Physik,’’ dealing with the Mechanics of Solids and 
Fluids. (Other volumes in preparation.) 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
MECHANICS AND ACOUSTICS 
By R. W. POHL 


Professor of Physics in the University of Göttingen. 
Authorized Translation by WINIFRED M. DEANS, 
M.A., B.Sc. 


xii + 330 pp. With 443 Figures. 17s. 6d. net 


An original and thoroughly modern account of 
Mechanics and Acoustics from the experimental point 
of view. 


Send for Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS — 

Whole Page £8 10 0 | Half Column (} page! £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page} 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 O 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

ScHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS, 
If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 108., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


{Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.] 


All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTe Broapway, E.C. 4 
\ 


Education and Broadcasting 


The tenth anniversary of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, known familiarly as the B.B.C., is an apt 
occasion for passing in brief review some of the events 
and impressions regarding broadcasting, and especially 
school broadcasting, which have been, with a fair degree 
of regularity, recorded and discussed in this Journal. 
From an early period of its history, the B.B.C., then the 
British Broadcasting Company, began to experiment 
with broadcasting as an educational medium, and from 
the first it worked in association with the Board of 
Education, one of whose officers became Education 
Director of the B.B.C. These early experiments included 
courses in English literature, history, geography, 
science, and music ; all given, by the way, during after- 
noon school. Some of the courses were more successful 
than others, the best received being the courses in music 
and literature, and the travel talks. 

Already there was sufficient evidence that a number 
of teachers throughout the country were desirous of 
trying out this new medium of presentation. A definite 
inquiry made in the autumn of 1926, by means of a 
questionnaire, revealed the fact that more than a 
thousand schools were listening to broadcast programmes. 
In the following year, a special investigation was made 
in the county of Kent, chosen because of its nearness to 
London, its variety of geographical and industrial 
conditions, and its proved interest as shown by the 
number of its listeners. The Kent Education Com- 
mittee gave facilities, and the expenses were met by 
grants from the Carnegie trustees, and by private con- 
tributions. The Kent experiment, and the publication 
of the report of its results, were steps in the right direc- 
tion, because knowledge, when it can be had, is better 
than mere opinion. 

It was owing to a suggestion made in the Kent report 
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that the first Central Council for School Broadcasting 
was formed. The experiences of this Council during its 
first three years of office were described in a report 
published a few months ago under the title “ Some 
Problems of School Broadcasting.” We referred to this 
report at some length in our August number, but we 
may here recall that the report dealt with four main 
problems—the special contribution of broadcasting in 
the teaching of the several subjects of the curriculum, 
the qualities required in a good broadcaster to schools, 
the wavs in which broadcast lessons are actually used 
by teachers, and the problem of reception. In con- 
nexion with the-last of these, a considerable amount of 
research had been done, and the Council now issue a 
list of approved apparatus. A new Central Council was 
set up in June last, to continue the work done by the 
first Council as described in this report. 

We believe that the attitude of the majority of 
teachers towards these developments has been, to say 
the least, observant. No doubt, some of them hold aloof 
because of natural conservatism, others—especially 
teachers in secondary schools—because the claims of 
examination requirements are unfavourable to any fresh 
experiments, others because they are not yet convinced 
by the available evidence that the experiment is worth 
trying, and still others because of the eternal lack of 
pence. Perhaps the soundest psychological objection 
to broadcasting as a method of teaching is that we 
have already too much talking, and too little active 
doing, in our schools. The reply to this objection is 
that no modern method, such as the Dalton plan, can 
ever render out of date and valueless the stimulating 
talk of a good speaker, especially when it is used as a 
basis for further discussion. And so, notwithstanding 
all the objections that may be raised, enough has been 
accomplished to encourage the B.B.C. to proceed further 
with its great experiment. This is fortunate, because 
it is only by continued experiment, tested by ascertained 
results, that the real value of school broadcasting can 
be discovered. The work of the B.B.C. will enable 
progressive teachers to separate the grain from the 
inevitable chaff, and to make the best use of this new 
and wonderful instrument of communication. 


But this tenth anniversary of the B.B.C. suggests to 
us that education is by no means confined to those 
institutions, called schools and colleges, to which this 
Journal devotes its chief attention. There is an education 
of all the people going on all the time, and all through 
life. Some of this education is very good, but much of it 
is very bad. To the good side the B.B.C. is a miracu- 
lously powerful contributor. We refer not only to the 
special work done for adult education by the B.B.C., 
with the help of its advisory body the Central Council 
for Broadcast Adult Education. We refer also to the still 
wider influence of the ordinary B.B.C. programmes. 
Keeping at a safe distance from party politics, from 
religious dissensions, and from advertising either in its 
vulgar or in its subtle forms, the B.B.C. arranges for 
talks by some of the most distinguished men and women 
of our time, whose words can thus reach the village as 
well as the city, the cottage as well as the mansion. 
Yet more important, we think, is the work done by the 
B.B.C. for the musical education of the people, because 
music is the one art which depends solely upon the sense 
of hearing. One sometimes reads in the newspapers 
letters of complaint about the composition of the 
programmes—about the variety entertainment which is 
too low-brow for one listener, and the classical music 
which is too high-brow for another. If any one should 
doubt the immense difficulties of the task of making suit- 
able programmes, he had better try his hand at the job. 

Over and over again the B.B.C. has asked for criticism. 
So far from objecting to criticism, the B.B.C. welcomes 
it as a sure sign of a lively interest. But we hope and 
believe that the B.B.C. will always use its position of 
monopoly in order to further the true education of the 
people, and will never take very seriously the complaints 
that its programmes are too ambitious. Naturally 
there must be a fair admixture of light and even frivolous 
entertainment, providing for hours of simple relaxation, 
especially in the evening programmes. But we credit 
the masses of the people with enough intelligence to 
appreciate the more substantial items of the B.B.C’s 
programmes, and we therefore hope it will continue a 
policy which has obviously been inspired by courage 
and faith. 


Occasional Notes 


e Report of the Economy Committee appointed 
by the Conservative Private Members’ Committee 
has been presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

and published—not without consider- 


aa able protest from some members of the 
Report. Committee. Suggestions are made for 


saving £100,000,000, but we are here 
concerned only with the recommendations for further 
cuts, amounting to £14,000,000, in the education ser- 
vices. This, if the “ economists ” have their way, will 
be secured by still further reducing the salaries of 
teachers, increasing the size of classes (thirty-five to 
be the normal maximum in secondary schools), the 
elimination of Part III Authorities, the closing of 
redundant schools and economies in administration. 
After the storm of protest which has followed the issue 
of Circular 1421, we should imagine that the Govern- 
ment will think more than once before it adopts these 
proposals. To attempt to cut salaries any further would 
certainly cause most serious unrest, and the comment 


of the Daily Telegraph on this is that “ drastic cuts were 
made in education a year ago, mainly at the expense of 
the teachers, and the extreme soreness caused thereby is 
by no means healed.” Again, to increase the size of classes 
would be a retrograde step of the worst kind. We hope 
that the proposals will be decently and quietly buried. 


SOME objection has been raised in certain quarters 
to the efforts made by the Joint Four and by its 
constituent associations to arouse public opinion in 
opposition to Circular 1421r. For 
example, a questionnaire was sent out 
in some areas to parents, in which the 
latter were invited to give details of family budgets with 
a view to discovering to what extent the “ means test,” 
which the Board of Education proposes to set up, will 
tend to prevent parents from sending their children to 
secondary schools. The amount of information thus 
voluntarily obtained, was, we believe, considerable, and 
it confirmed the contention that the income-limit of 


Teachers and 
Policy. 
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£3 to {4 a week mentioned in the Circular is far too low. 
Again, the officers of the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion have been active in addressing meetings of protest. 
We observe that the Western Mail and South Wales 
News, to mention one paper, asked by what right 
teachers, as public servants, attempted “to thwart a 
policy so obviously needed in the national interests,” 
and said that the time had come when the interference 
Of teachers’ associations in questions of public policy 
should be put a stop to. “ It is the teachers’ business to 
see that instruction is efficiently given; it is not his 
business to decide what are or are not ‘ false ideas of 
economy. ” The A.M.A., in a leading article, very 
properly points out that one of the principal objects for 
which the I.A.A.M. was established is to oppose 
measures regarded as inimical to the cause of education. 
It is too late, nor is it desirable, to deny to teachers a 
share in moulding policy, or to attempt to curb their 
freedom to criticize what they regard as retrograde steps. 


HE Association of Education Committees has made 

a very important pronouncement on educational 
policy as the result of its consideration of Circular 1421. 
The main point of it is that places in 
the secondary schools maintained or 
aided by the Nation should be allocated 
to children on the basis of merit. It accordingly 
recommends that, in each area, the selection of all pupils 
should be based solely on the results of the same com- 
petitive tests for admission applied to all candidates 
within that area, and that each parent be required to 
pay the whole, a portion, or no part of the prescribed 
tuition fee according to his financial circumstances. 
Further, it considers it important that if the pro- 
visions of Circular 1421 are put into operation, the 
Board of Education, in approving scales of fees and 
standards of necessity qualifying for total and partial 
exemption from fees, and for the award of maintenance 
allowances, should give the most serious regard to the 
representations of local education authorities thereon. 
It is claimed that this scheme would ensure, so far as 
possible, the entry of the best type of pupil into the 
schools, whereas the present proposals of the Govern- 
ment will limit the number of intelligent children 
entering the schools and increase the number of duller 
ones whose parents’ ability to pay fees is their primary 
claim to admission; and it is emphasized that the 
inquiry into the parents’ means should be made after 
and not before the entrants have been selected on the 
lines indicated. 


A Brains 
Test: 


Se long as any test whatever is imposed on entrants, 
it is apparent that this scheme has very much to 
recommend it from a logical point of view. All children 
A Logical in grant-aided secondary schools, 
Schama: whether they pay fees or ‘not, are 
subsidized out of public money—a fact 

often lost sight of. Even now the Board has a regu- 
lation that the minimum standard of an entrance test 
must be the same for all pupils, but in many cases this 
rule is not enforced. To ask for a fair field and no favour 
is just and reasonable. We are informed that Lord 
Irwin discussed the scheme informally with represen- 
tatives of the Association of Education Committees 
on October 26th, and it is evident from his subsequent 
speech in the House of Lords that his promise to give 
earnest consideration to the matter was not a formality. 


He admitted, in fact, that the scheme was sound and 
logical, and one to be kept before us as an educational 
ideal, and he further said that wherever any authority 
desires to adopt this system to-day and can satisfy the 
Board that its adoption would be attended by satis- 
factory financial results, the Board would take no 
objection to it. As, however, it would in many cases 
inevitably impose a considerably increased charge on 
public funds, Lord Irwin is not prepared to make it 
mandatory. We can agree with Education that it is 
to be regretted that Lord Irwin did not endorse the 
view that since all pupils are subsidized, all should be 
required to satisfy the same criteria on admission. 


| dealing with the figures £3 to £4 in the Circular, 
Lord Irwin said that the intention of quoting figures 
nime E to give local authorities a general 
Further Points, l€ad, and a general lead only, for them 
to consider the problem and exercise 

their own judgment upon it. It would be the duty of 
the Board to pay the fullest regard to the local circum- 
stances of each area and to the views of local authorities. 
This is to some extent reassuring, but why could not 
Lord Irwin frankly withdraw the low figure and sub- 
stitute a higher one? So long as £3 to {4 is definitely 
mentioned, regard will have to be paid toit. Of course, 
the Board aims at saving £400,000, but whether it can 
be done on these proposals is another matter. As for 
special places, Lord Irwin said that a higher percentage 
might be sanctioned in cases where, through the filling 
of special places by fee-payers, the chances of poor 
children would be prejudiced. He made it clear, too, 
that the Board will be prepared to sanction awards up 
to 100 per cent in cases where this course is desired and 
where the financial results can be shown to be satis- 
factory. The speech gives the impression that the 
Government has been disturbed to a greater degree than 
it cares to admit by the criticisms directed against the 
Circular, and that these criticisms may have the effect 
of securing more elasticity in administration than would 
otherwise have been allowed. Concessions of this kind, 
however, will not diminish the opposition of educa- 
tionists to the whole spirit of this unfortunate document. 


N important address on “ The Crisis in Education ” 
was delivered by Lord Eustace Percy at the annual 
meeting of the Union of Educational Institutions at 
Birmingham. He said, that he had in 


me para mind a crisis far graver than the mere 
Birmingham - Crisis in educational finance. The cry for 


economy in education was a symptom 
of a growing and quite genuine doubt about the whole 
scheme of modern public education. In touching on 
educational finance, he said that, in future, great social 
services would have to be financed increasingly out of 
the pockets of the many and not out of the pockets of 
the few, and added that our plan must be such that 
twenty years hence we should be able to finance out of 
local rates, not 45 per cent of our educational expendi- 
ture as to-day, but, say, 65 per cent. He went on to 
ask how we could adapt school administration to 
represent what would be increasingly the fact of the 
future, that the parent of the child was paying the 
greater part of the cost of the child’s education. Again, 
was it desirable to compel the attendance of children at 
school before the age of 6 or even 7? Ought we not to 
treat the whole nursery school and infant stage from 
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2 to 7 as a whole, and could we possibly do so unless we 
treated all of it as a voluntary stage of education—as 
a stage where the prime responsibility was with the 
parent, and the school only the supplementary assistant 
of the parent ? 


INGE satisfied with having dropped these bombshells, 

Lord Eustace then turned his attention to examina- 
tions, and asked: “Is not the whole examination 
system, by which the primary school 
is dominated by the entrance examina- 
tion into secondary schools and the 
secondary school dominated by the 
examination for the school-leaving certificate, wresting 
our whole school system out of shape? And... have 
we not greatly exaggerated the opportunities open to 
purely intellectual talent and consequently the function 
of what I may call the junior secondary school, with 
its minimum leaving age of 16 and its comparatively 
academic curriculum, as compared with the function of 
other full-time senior schools and with the function of 
the part-time day continuation school? . . . Have we 
not greatly underrated the extent to which vocational 
purpose, as distinct from vocational methods of teach- 
ing, should dominate all education above the primary 
stage? ” In a reference to vocational education, he 
said he did not understand such education as aiming 
chiefly at training wage-earners for employment in 
large-scale industries. He hoped that our vocational 
education would not aim blindly at training the rank 
and file of an industrial army, but would rather take 
for its watchword the idea of individual self-support. 
It will be seen that Lord Eustace gave his hearers 
plenty to think about, but the controversial parts of 
his speech need more space for comment than we can 
give in a short note. 


Examinations 
and Vocational 
Education. 


E notice that Mr. H. Ramsbotham, M.P., in an 
address delivered at the Cedars School, Leighton 
Buzzard, on November 11, referred to a remark we made 
in these columns last month. He said: 
Mr. Ramsbotham ‘‘I see that the writer of an article in 
and Ourselves. an educational journal has addressed 
the following question to me, ‘ We 
wonder whether the Parliamentary Secretary would 
turn dull fee-paying children out of the schools in order 
to make room for more of the bright children whose 
parents cannot afford fees?’ That reads to me like 
an interrogative that expects the answer ‘No. Asa 
matter of fact my answer is ‘ Yes, as soon as the financial 
circumstances of the State permit.’ ” While we desire 
to be quite fair to Mr. Ramsbotham, we confess at once 
that we did expect the answer “ No,” and we think that 
Mr. Ramsbotham’s qualifying phrase, “‘ as soon as the 
financial circumstances of the State permit ” entitled us 
to do so. We consider that the critics of Circular 1421 
are on strong ground when they urge that it will 
tend to have the result of shutting out a number of 
bright children whose parents cannot afford to pay fees 
in favour of less well-qualified children whose parents 
can pay fees. So far, we have not seen any adequate 
answer to this criticism, and although we welcome 
Mr. Ramsbotham’s declaration that he would like access 
to the secondary schools to be obtained entirely as the 
result of merit and by the process of selection applied 
to all candidates, we cannot agree that Circular 1421 
leads in the right direction. 


T is well known that a certain number of teachers 

sit, either as elected or co-opted members, on county, 
city and district councils, to the great advantage of the 
community. We are therefore aston- 
ished to find Mr. C. F. Pike, M.P. for 
the Attercliffe division of Sheffield, 
making a persistent attack on this practice in the 
House of Commons. This was done by means of a 
question in which Mr. Pike asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of -Education for the total 
number of elementary and secondary school teachers 
who were thus serving, the total number of teaching 
hours lost by attendance at meetings, and the cost of 
substitutes, if any. Mr. Ramsbotham, in his reply, 
could give no definite information except that he under- 
stood that the meetings in question were generally 
held in the evenings, and, when they were not, it was a 
matter for local authorities and governing bodies to 
deal with. Whereupon Mr. Pike returned to the charge 
by asking whether it was intended to issue new instruc- 
tions to prevent teachers from leaving during school 
hours, and the Duchess of Atholl, in a further question, 
appeared to support Mr. Pike’s view. After further 
question and answer, Mr. Ramsbotham indicated that 
it was not proposed to introduce legislation to interfere 
with the discretion of local authorities in this matter. 
The incident illustrates once again the extraordinary 
animus against the teaching profession which exists in 
certain quarters. This is not the place to state the 
case for the representation of teachers on local authori- 
ties, but it may have to be done once more if these 
attacks continue. 


Teachers as 
Councillors. 


ee Daily Telegraph is to be heartily congratulated 
on its enterprise in publishing a “ Public Schools 
Supplement,” which gives many interesting particulars 
of some of the chief public schools. 
Daily La The photographs, which have been 
Supplement. Specially taken for the occasion, are 
really excellent, and the letterpress 
describes the distinctive features and customs of each 
school, besides giving the main points in their history. 
In addition, the Headmaster of Eton contributes an 
article entitled “ The Public School Man in the Life of 
To-day,” in which he says that he is continually being 
asked by earnest inquirers from other countries for an 
explanation of what is meant by the “ public school 
spirit.” His words are worth quoting: “ What we in 
the public schools aim at producing, is a type of man who 
can be trusted to pull his weight at any job that he is 
given, who has learnt not to consider his own interests as 
so important as those of the institution he serves, who 
believes, rightly or wrongly, that there are some great 
and solid virtues which his country (or, if you like, his 
school) possesses and is anxious that its reputation 
should not suffer in his keeping. . . . That is the true 
public school spirit, and it is capable of adaptation to 
any conditions.” We may thank Dr. Alington for 
putting the matter so well, though we may perhaps be 
pardoned for suggesting that this spirit is not confined to 
the schools that are called “ public.” The article also 
contains replies to some criticisms, and ends by ex- 
pressing the opinion that the public schools will 
find themselves not inadequate to the demands of a 
new age for men fit to serve in business and com- 
merce. A second supplement will deal with other 
leading schools. 
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\ A THEN Prince George opened a fine new wing at 

the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, some 
weeks ago, not only was an inspiring gesture made in 
these gloomy days for educational 


Uden institutions, but a new chapter was 
Wales. opened in an educational development 


which has been as romantic as it has 
been outstanding. There are legions of critics who 
repeat the parrot cry that a high percentage of edu- 
cational expenditure is wasted on our schools since the 
results of such expenditure are not lasting. It is 
probably quite useless to point out, that though the 
attendance at cinemas in Cardiff, say, on a bank holiday 
is very high, the number of simple, earnest folk, most 
of them educated in public elementary schools, who 
pass through the turnstiles of the Museum on the same 
bank holiday, is astonishingly high, and the influence 
of the institution is steadily increasing as the band of 
“intellectually curious ” grows. The Museum received 
its Charter in 1907 and the King laid the foundation 


stone in 1912 and formally opened the building in 1927. 


The fine group of municipal and public buildings in 
Cathays Park is widely recognized as one of the most 
impressive in the whole world. The original building 
soon became quite inadequate to meet public demands, 
and the addition of this new wing, costing £143,000, 
became necessary. The wide range of the Museum’s 
serious clientele is indicated by the fact that a lecture 
theatre to accommodate 480 persons forms part of the 
extension. 


So and politicians tell us, from varying 
points of view and of motive, that the present time 
of severe economy may prove a blessing in disguise as 

it will compel us to overhaul our 


Diamond existing arrangements and ensure that 
University we are deriving maximum efficiency 
College, from them. However well or ill- 
Aberystwyth. founded this gratuitous and frequently 


proffered advice may be, there can be 
no doubt that the average mind, confronted by the 
prospect of a bleak future, tends to console itself with 
triumphs and progresses in the past. University 
College, Aberystwyth, faces the cold certainty of having 
to reduce its expenditure, but it has recently, during its 
Diamond Jubilee, been deriving much warmth and 
comfort from contemplation of the glory and glamour 
of its romantic development. The ideal of a Welsh 
University has been a vivid one for long centuries back, 
from Owain Glyndwr, who dreamed of two universities 
—one in North Wales, the other in South Wales. 
Richard Baxter and Dr. John Ellis petitioned Oliver 
Cromwell to accord “ a disposition for a college or two 
in Wales.” In 1854 some London Welshmen gathered 
around Hugh Owen—a civil servant who was knighted 
later—and began the movement which resulted in the 
establishment of the first University College in Wales— 
that at Aberystwyth—‘" The College by the Sea.” An 
ambitious project for a super-hotel on Cardigan Bay 
had brought its promoters to bankruptcy, and these 
far-seeing zealots secured the purchase of the building 
“ for a song ” and converted it into a university college. 


HOUGH Welsh Education Authorities have not been 
slow to help to swell the chorus of protest, with all 

the pomp and circumstance of formal resolution, against 
“the” circular, on the whole, there is now a 


tendency to consider the matter in a rather more favour- 
able light and even to find some virtue, 
in the light of present circumstances, in 
an “economy circular.” The modi- 
fication of view is largely due to the 
superb generalship of Sir Percy Wat- 
kins, Permanent Secretary to the Welsh Department 
at the Board, who has used two instruments which could 
scarcely have been employed in England. The first was 
personal conference with each Welsh local education 
authority. Sir Percy is specially equipped, by personal 
experience as an official of almost every grade of edu- 
cational organization, to appreciate the point of view of 
elementary and secondary schools and of local education 
authorities. Having been asked to effect a reduction of 
£35,000 on expenditure on secondary education in 
Wales, he worked out a quota system and so presented 
his demand to Welsh local education authorities in a 
form which they could scarcely resist, since it was firmly 
based on the principle of equality of sacrifice. If his 
proposal goes through—and it seems in a fair way to do 
so—he will have avoided a result which seems likely 
to be brought about in England, namely that authorities 
which have been relatively extravagant in England will 
be confirmed in their extravagance, whilst those which 
have taken a moderately progressive view will be 
penalized. The quota system might have been worked 
out for England with satisfactory results. 


Welsh Education 
Authorities 


and 
Circular 1421. 


Te standard of theological education in Wales has 
- been extremely high for the last thirty years, and 
this despite sectarian differences and the frittering away of 
theological teaching talent of the finest 
quality amongst a number of distinct 
theological colleges. Thirty years ago 
Principal Fairbairn imposed upon the 
Welsh University a standard and syllabus for its B.D. 
degree which made it one of the most severe university 
examination tests in the whole world. Entry upon the 
course assumed the successful completion of a B.A. or 
B.Sc. degree—almost necessarily with honours. Then 
came a strenuous course of theology which could not be 
compassed in less than three years. At one time, 
there were no fewer than eight or nine theological 
colleges, belonging to three or four of the major re- 
ligious denominations in Wales. In these, distinguished 
theologians, many of them of first-class order, “ pro- 
fessed ’’ their subjects for salaries which must have 
seemed a pittance even to badly paid university pro- 
fessors. Inadequate stipends had to be made up by 
constant preaching involving long journeys. That such 
men managed to prosecute research in such circum- 
stances was a tribute to their devotion. There was very 
little co-ordination or pooling of resources and many 
professors were, in a very real sense, “ Jacks of all 
university trades.” This stupid system was modified 
at Bangor some years ago, owing to the foresight of 
Sir Harry Reichel and the Theological College there, 
when a Joint Faculty of Theology of the Univer- 
sity and the colleges was set up. Now the pressing 
demands of economy, combined with the growing 
cordiality between religious denominations and a realiza- 
tion of the higher standard which the pew expects from 
the pulpit is promoting drastic reorganization, the reduc- 
tion of the number of theological colleges and a better 
distribution of teaching power. 


Co-operation in 
Theological 
Education. 
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CE unemployment has a serious effect on 
the moral of its victims, especially its younger 
victims. After a long spell of enforced idleness, the 
larger issues of life sink into the back- 
ground and only the immediate needs 
of the moment are deemed important. 
It is becoming a pressing problem to 
stave off this evil effect of unemployment, and no better 
way can be found than to devise some form of educational 
or social activity through which new interests may be 
created and a sane hold on life maintained. This 
problem is being successfully tackled in Clydebank, 
where the collapse of the shipbuilding industry has 
brought unemployment to more than 12,000 workers. 
A Mutual Service Association has been formed, and 
many willing helpers, both employed and unemployed, 
have come forward to assist. A great variety of inter- 
esting activities have been set a-going. Amongst these 
are a choir, an orchestra, an ambulance squad, a dramatic 
company, a wireless group, a photographic club, a folk- 
dancing class, a boot-repairing section, a woodwork 
section, a number of educational classes, several dis- 
cussion groups, &c. The greatest keenness has been 
manifested, and it is evident that in this venture a 
means is available for maintaining the spirit of these 
unfortunate workers and for opening up new interests 
that may remain through life. 


Education for 


e 
Unemployed. 


“THE Court of the Lord Lyon in Edinburgh has directed 
attention to the fact that certain schools under 
local authorities have either adopted already, or con- 
template adopting, heraldic badges. 
It is pointed out, that under the Scots 
Statute of 1672 the assumption of 
“unwarrantable’’ armorial bearings is an offence, 
rendering the contraveners liable to prosecution and 
sundry penalties. The Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury have intimated that where such contraven- 
tions have occurred, proceedings should be instituted. 
It is unlawful in Scotland to assume or use “ arms,” 
except such as have been duly matriculated in the 
name of the user in the Public Register of Arms and 
Bearings, the registration fees forming part of the 
inland revenue. <A school may arrange to have a badge 
based on, yet distinct from, the arms of its local authority, 
on payment of the necessary dues, approximately £20. 
This intimation has caused considerable perturbation 
amongst headmasters and school officials. In Dundee 
the subject has been discussed by the Education Com- 
mittee, and information was sought as to the position 
of badges and devices that might not be considered 
heraldic in the strict sense of the word. It was agreed 
that any expense that may ultimately be incurred 
should not fall on public funds, and a sub-committee 
was set up to take the whole matter into consideration. 


School Badges 
in Scotland. 


“LHS Society has been in existence for several vears, 
but it has recently been reconstituted and affliated 
to the Scottish Educational Film Committee. The 
Film Committee consists of experi- 
menters and specialists in various 
branches of education and cinemato- 
graphy, while the Cinema Society is 
organized to include all who are interested in films as 
a means of stimulating and improving school work. 
Thanks to the Film Committee, a suitable supply of 
educational films is now available, and as several con- 


Scottish Educa- 
tional Cinema 
Society. 


venient projectors have been put on the market at a 
modest price, it is obvious that the cinema can now be 
brought in as a valuable teaching aid. The Film Com- 
mittee has built up a library of school films, and while 
these films are available for all schools at a reasonable 
charge, members of the Cinema Society may have the 
use of the library at a specially reduced rate. The 
Society is arranging to hold fortnightly meetings in 
Glasgow on the first and third Thursdays of each 
month. At each meeting there will be a show of films, 
followed by an address and a discussion. Branches are 
in process of being formed, and all information may 
be had from the Secretary, 29 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


fies Corporation of Glasgow has adopted, after 
considerable delay, the proposals of its Economy 
Committee. Faced with a prospective increase of a 


shilling on the rates, the Corporation 


EEUeanonal agreed to set up a special Economy 
in Glais; Committee of seven members. It soon 


became apparent, however, that without 
gravely impairing the essential, public services it was 
impossible to avoid an increase of some sort. Accord- 
ingly, the original proposals of the Committee had to be 
drastically cut down, but as they now stand they include 
a further cut of {100,500 for education. How this 
saving is to be effected, remains to be seen. It is now 
realized that nothing more can be saved off teachers’ 
salaries, as these have already been cut down to the 
bone. An increase of school fees is contemplated, a 
proceeding certain to rouse opposition among parents 
already heavily hit by reduced wages and unemploy- 
ment. It is proposed to cut down cleaning expenses, a 
somewhat dangerous move in a city never clear of 
epidemics. Classes on practical subjects are to be 
increased in size so as to save in teaching power. Attend- 
ance officers are to be dispensed with. The suggested 
economies, it is clear, are all harmful. It is to be regretted 
that a great and potentially wealthy city can find no 
better means of facing its financial worries than bv 
imperilling its most fundamental service. 


Te has been much anxiety amongst the national 

school teachers owing to well-founded reasons for 
believing that the Government wishes to reduce salaries 
still further. The opinions expressed 
by County Wexford Organization indi- 
cates the feeling amongst the teachers 
throughout the country. It has passed resolutions 
against ‘‘the Star-chamber Committee at present 
inquiring into teachers’ salaries and pensions ” ; the 
overloading of the programme ; and the present inspec- 
tion system. It objects to the last mentioned because 
the inspectors have not time to give help to the teachers. 
It protests strongly against the burden which the 
teaching of Irish has placed upon the teachers. In 
addition to maintaining a high standard in other 
subjects, they are expected to reach a particularly high 
level in teaching Irish, but they get no help or suggestions 
from the Department of Education to enable them to 
reach this high standard. The secondary teachers of 
classics are protesting against the severe standard of 
marking in Latin and Greek in the Certificate Examina- 
tions this year. A very large number, which is said to 
be over 70 per cent, failed in Latin. There seems to be 
no just reason for this harshness of marking. The 
teaching of Latin cannot suddenly have deteriorated as 
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compared with previous years, or with other subjects 
this year. 


SINCE the above note was written, the Report of the 
Department of Education for 1930-31 has appeared 
It fully bears out the complaints of the 
teachers. For example, “ Seldom more 
than one hour a week can be given to 
history,” and yet the teachers are 
expected to reach a high standard. Explanations 
are given of the cause of failures to fill up vacancies in 
the inspectorate. In view of recent statements about 
Irish in these columns, the following quotation from the 
Report is interesting. ‘‘ There is a general note of dis- 
appointment in the inspectors’ reports with regard to 
the work of the schools in making Irish speakers of the 
pupils.” Yet money continues to be poured out and 
other subjects pyshed aside for an object which is so 
far a failure. Even if the children could speak the lan- 
guage at school, there is no sign that they make any 
attempt to speak it when they go home. 


(a year late). 


A Disappointing 
Report. 


HE School Science Review for October contains an 
article on the American secondary school, by 
Mr. Eric Ashby, based on direct observation, and 
examining impartially the American 
attempt to revolutionize educational 
ideas. Is the American insistence on 
individual tastes and preferences carried too far ? “ Why 
is it that British students seem to have a better back- 
ground than we, and a more mature outlook ? ” the 
writer of the article was asked. In his attempt to answer 
this question, he points particularly to the haphazard 
curricula of secondary schools, resulting from the pupil’s 
freedom to select subjects, and to the superficial char- 
acter of much of the instruction. Al this is remediable, 
but the profound faith of the United States in education 
is an object lesson to the whole world. Also, as the 
writer says, the Americans do not claim perfection. 
They are experimenting all the time, sensibly and 
seriously, and eventually a new education will come out 
of its chrysalis and fly. 


American 
Education. 


ie some fifteen hundred words, in a leading American 
educational periodical, a woman teacher of high 
standing offers advice to her fellow-teachers on how 
to dress. Their English sisters will 
an Such doubtless be edified, if not inspired, by 

gs be? . ; . ; 
the following illuminating passage : 
** Makeup.—Use enough to look healthy. Tan shades 
of powder are more natural than dead-white. Cheek 
rouge with a tone of orange is more like blood-colouring 
than cerise, raspberry, or pink shading. Wipe off excess 
lipstick. For those who still believe it wicked to employ 
colouring to the lips, a pomade stick is advisable as it is 
more conservative and yet adds the needed flesh tones.” 


E D paralysis, or “ anterior poliomyelitis,” 

a disease known to the ancient Egyptians, has again 
made its appearance in a public school—this time at 
Stowe. The disease, epidemics of 
which have occurred in America, 
Canada, and Australia, is spread by 
‘* carriers ’’ who do not themselves suffer, and this fact 
makes a decision as to closing a school peculiarly 
difficult. Is it wiser to safeguard the boys of the school 
by sending them home or to run the risk of widespread 


Infantile 
Paralysis. 


infection in the general population which this policy 
involves ? The authorities of Stowe School decided to 
send the boys home for a few weeks, but their decision 
has been questioned by medical experts including the 
Lancet. We agree that as between school-closure and 
school-quarantine, the final decision ought to rest with 
some higher authority, thus relieving the headmaster 
and his adviser, the medical officer of the school, of a 
responsibility too great to be borne. Further research 
will, it may be hoped, leave no doubt as to the right 
policy ; in any case adequate supplies of the prophylactic 
serum should be available. Since the decision to close 
Stowe School was taken, the Ministry of Health has 
declared its preference for a policy of quarantine to the 
closing a school and sending the pupils to their homes. 


“THE proposed re-organization of the National Society 
has advanced another stage, the object being that 
the Society should in future function as a Central Council 
of the Church for religious education. 


Pra p Plainly, if religious education is a 
eadeatlon: reality, its influence must not be 


restricted to those elementary schools 
established originally for the children of the poor. It is 
hoped that the National Society, when re-organized, 
will undertake work in connexion with Sunday 
schools, secondary schools, universities, and other 
forms of higher education. The ideal is a central body 
whose work shall not be centralized. To the meeting 
of the Church Assembly which discussed the question, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury reported that 1,666 
members of the Society were in favour of re-organization, 
against 280 who were opposed ; and an amendment plead- 
ing for the consideration of alternative schemes was de- 
feated. Later, the Bishop of Liverpool’s motion to forma 
Central Council was adopted and steps are to be taken to 
secure a Supplementary charter for the National Society. 


T announcement that Dr. William Briggs by his 
will has provided for the continuance of the 
University Correspondence College, of which he was the 

founder, as a non-profit earning in- 


University = stitution, will be warmly welcomed, 

molnesponuence especially by the many thousands of 
College. : 

students who have benefited by its 

instruction. If profits result, these are to be applied 


to the assistance of deserving students, or to the reduction 
of fees, to pensions for employees or former employees. 
Dr. Briggs in his correspondence work always avoided 
the cheap-jack excesses of some American universities, 
strongly criticized by Dr. Flexner. His test papers were 
carefully drawn up and scripts were always marked 
conscientiously. Without question, the courses have 
teen of great assistance to students unable to take 
advantage of oral courses, especially to those preparing 
for the external examinations of the University of 
London. If further evidence were required of the 
bona fides of the work, it is afforded by the generous 
endowment provided by the founder for its continuance. 
N AJOR KENNETH MASON, first professor of 

geography in the University of Oxford, defined 
geography in his inaugural lecture as the study of the 
earth as the home of man. History 
and geography, he said, were kindred 
subjects, the former dealing with the 
events and the latter with the stage on which the events 


Geography at 
Oxford. 
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are enacted. But geography does not deal only with 
static conditions. The cutting of the Suez Canal, for 
example, has profoundly affected the geography of the 
east and the triumphs of aeronautics are at present 
exercising a great geographical influence. Oxford 
established the first lectureship in geography so long ago 


as 154I, and is proud to include Richard Hakluyt, the į 


first geographer of his age, among its graduates. If, as 
the new professor asserted, history is made by the use 
of geography, intelligent or otherwise, no further argu- 
ment is needed to establish its importance in schools 
and colleges. The decision of Oxford University to 
establish a professorship in geography is indeed a 
reflection of the recognition already accorded to the 
subject in our schools. 


PROF. LANGDON BROWN, in his inaugural lecture 

as Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge, paid 
a well-deserved tribute to the University for the services 
it has rendered to medicine. Much is 
heard about the antagonism between 
science and religion; but as Prof. 
Langdon Brown pointed out, the wider issue is between 
science and ethics. Natural science was born in Greece, 
but its study was extinguished and the place of science 
taken by ethics, of which Greece was the mother of 
famous systems. To-day our task is to reconcile science 
and ethics. Medical science, because of its psychological 
aspects, may be a pioneer in that reconciliation, on which 
the future of civilization depends. Teachers cannot be 
too often reminded of the increasingly important place 
taken by science in our daily life and thought. Man’s 
brain has to adapt itself to a changed environment ; 
the teacher, lay or scientific, ought Astred to be one 
of the directors of the process. 


Science and 
Ethics. 


T Corporation of the City of London has promised 
to contribute £100,000 toward the cost of the new 
Great Hall for the University of London on the Blooms- 
eir at Lidon bury site, with which the City is to be 
and Education, permanently associated. This welcome 
ecision acknowledges the civic respon- 
sibility towards higher education in London in an 
impressive way. Save for the children of a few office- 
minders, the City has not in these days much direct 
obligation towards education. The number of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the City is continually 
being reduced, a fate which has also overtaken, in less 
degree, the numerous old churches. Higher education 
is represented by Gresham College, an Elizabethan 
foundation which has not adapted itself to modern 
needs, owing, perhaps, to the imprecations threatened 
in the founder’s will on those who refused to carry out 
his trust. We must remember, however, the generous 
help of the City and its Guilds to technical education. 
Its failure hitherto to assist University education on a 
worthy scale is due to historical reasons which need not 
be discussed. Suffice it to express appreciation of the 
City’s gesture towards the new University of London. 


(QUR prediction, a month ago, that the last had not 
been heard of the question of the design of the 
new buildings for the University of London on the 
Bloomsbury site has been verified by 

Blomsbury, the question asked by Sir William 
Davison in the House of Commons. 
He inquired of the First Commissioner of Works 


‘Reference Libraries.” 


(Mr. Ormsby-Gore) whether the plan and elevation of the 
new buildings would be referred to the Royal Fine Art 
Commission. This isa Commission established by Royal 
Warrant with a distinguished personnel, lay and pro- 
fessional, to advise on public buildings. Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore’s reply was inconclusive, indicating that the refer- 
ence must come from the University. He expressed the 
view that the University was fully alive “ to the impor- 
tance, from the point of view of London and of the 
country, of having in the Bloomsbury buildings a 
monument of which the City can be proud,” adding a 
high encomium to the distinction of the architect 
selected by the Court of the University, Mr. Holden. 
“one of the most outstanding of modern architects.” 
The site and building having been secured largely by 
public grants, would it not be appropriate that advan- 
tage should be taken of the public machinery to secure 
the best results, especially as the architect was not 
selected as the result of a public competition ? 


Ae we are about to go to press the Report of the 
Committee on Local Expenditure appointed by 
the Government appears in the papers. The proposals 
n „ regarding education are serious enough 
ane Official” and they are designed to save another 
conomy 
Report. £4,000,000. It is suggested that re- 
dundant schools should be closed, and 
when it is added that there were on March 31, 1931, 
Over 11,000 school departments with Ioo or less in 
average attendance—over one-third of the whole 
number—the sweeping nature of this proposal is evident. 
No change is recommended in the maxima and minima 
of teachers’ salaries (does this mean, we wonder, the 
salaries as they were before the cut ?), but it is suggested 
that in the first ten years of service the increments 
should. be biennial instead of annual. As regards 
secondary schools in particular, it is suggested that the 
Board of Education should secure the closure of schools 
with fewer than 150 pupils, and that the present ratio 
of pupils to teachers should be raised from 20°6 to 
between 21°5 and 22. Further, a fee might be charged 
in Selective central schools. It is evident that one of the 
main objects aimed at is to reduce the number of 
teachers, and, while at this stage we reserve detailed 
comment, we would point out that this may raise tenure 
and unemployment problems of the most serious nature. 


\ A TE propose during 1933 to publish monthly one of 
a series of articles under the general title ‘“‘ Schoul 
The introductory article by 
Mr. C. W. Bailey, recently Headmaster 
of the Holt Secondary School, Liver- 
ool, will appear in January. Subse- 
quent articles will deal with the reference library in 
connexion with particular subjects of the curriculum 
of the average secondary school. 


Series Articles 
for 1933. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS (EXECUTIVE: THE TEACHERS 
REGISTRATION COUNCIL).—At the last meeting of the Council 
it was announced that the number of applications for regis- 
tration to the end of September was 93,536. The Council 
decided to take steps to arrange for a conference of representatives 
of educational bodies for the purpose of discussing the present 
policy of retrenchment in education. Committees have also 
been appointed to consider the question of research in education 
and the possibility of devising methods of training in teaching 
suitable for teachers appointed to work in technological insti- 
tutes and in other specialist branches. 
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Christmas Books, 1932 


HRISTMAS draws near once again, so let us, ‘ with a 
gladsome mind,” prepare to meet the demands of that 
army of young people who still say, even in the presence of 
many counter-attractions, ‘‘ Tell us a story.” In spite of 
what some people allege to the contrary, the army is as large 
asever. Perhaps it is alittle more militant in the sense that, 
having so much to choose from, it is rather more particular 
about what is presented to it. (Do they not teach literary 
appreciation in the schools ?) And yet, somehow, the 
Pirates and bushrangers, the weird school stories and the 
tales of mystery take on a certain glamour, perhaps as part 
of the holiday season, so that among the books that will 
stand the test of time, others of a more ephemeral nature 
still have their place. Both kinds appear in the list before 
us. So without further parley we will introduce our readers 
to a selection from them. 

Certain books stand: out as being suitable for presentation 
to children of a fairly wide age-range. We have in mind 
Tales from the Arabian Nights, with an introduction by 
E. O. Lorimer (Oxford University Press). This is most 
attractively produced, and is sumptuously illustrated by 
Gordon Nicoll. Then there is The Kenneth Grahame Book, 
containing ‘‘ The Golden Age,” “ Dream Days,” and “ The 
Wind in the Willows ” (Methuen)—a treasure of lasting 
value which will be prized more and more highly as the 
years pass. The World We Live In and How It Came to Be, 
by Gertrude Hartman (Routledge) tells of the first days of 
man, man the animal tamer, man the builder of empires, 
feudal days, and so on down to the world of to-day. This 
will be of considerable interest to the thoughtful child. 
The Wonder Book of Electricity, edited by Harry Golding 
(Ward, Lock) is another excellent volume, with contribu- 
tions by many experts and illustrations on nearly every 
page. It deals with traffic signals, flood lighting, railways, 
and the numberless uses of electricity. A boy of 14 pro- 
nounces it “ jolly interesting.” Oola-Boola’s Wonder Book, 
by Bruno H. Biirgel (Bell) is a volume of scientific fairy 
tales told by a queer old doctor who lives in the Harz 
Mountains. His talks are about various natural phenomena, 
and the children learn a good deal in a pleasant way. 

An edition of Robinson Crusoe has been added to the 
** Sunshine Series ” (Ward, Lock), noted for large print and 
dainty colour plates. There are twenty-four of the latter, 
and these alone make the book worthy of inspection. And 
for real nature study from an authoritative source we 
recommend The Animals Came to Drink, by Cherry 
Kearton (Longmans). Mr. Kearton needs no introduction 
to young readers, but we may quote his own remarks 
to the effect that he has photographed every character in 
the book, and that the incidents are in strict accord with 
natural history as he has himself studied it by day and by 
night during thirty-two years among wild life in Africa. 
A wonderfully good book. Breton Stories, translated by 
Lilias Erskine (Black) may also be mentioned here. The 
stories are short, but long enough to gain attention, and 
the style is simple and suitable to the material. Quite 
interesting and amusing. 

Let us turn to some of the books intended specially for 
boys. A good many of these follow the traditional lines, 
but they are not the less likely to please their recipients on 
this account. Such a book as Treasure Chest Island, by 
John F. C. Westerman (Oxford University Press), for 
example, reveals its contents almost at the first glance—the 
storm and the reef and the treasure chest, and the octopus, 
and the happy ending are all there. But it will no doubt give 
the old thrill once more. Another exciting tale by the same 
author is The Looted Gold (Ward, Lock). The Riddle of 
the Screen, by C. W. C. Drury (Sheldon Press), is a sequel 
to The Silent Zone. It deals with an invention designed 
to secure secrecy in wireless. The “ screen ” is a sheet of 
paper which is on the receiving apparatus. When this is 
removed and treated with a special liquid, the secret 


message becomes visible. This invention is wanted by a 
foreigner who lives on a small island in the Mediterranean— 
a nefarious person named Cini, eager (never mind why !) for 
the destruction of the British Empire. Cini gets possession 
of the machine and captures the hero and his friends, but is, 
quite properly, foiled in the end. Really great! Dick 
Valliant in the Dardanelles, By Lieut.-Commander John 
Irving (Seeley Service), reintroduces a character already 
known to most boys. Percy Westerman has not failed his 
admirers, and All Hands to the Boats (Blackie), is a sea 
story concerned with the adventures of Norman Mansell, 
who shows his mettle under all sorts of trying conditions 
and proves himself a most capable officer. Captain Fosdyke’s 
Gold (Blackie), is another volume by the same author. It 
is all about adventures connected with salvage operations, 
and it grips the reader from the time when Rob Wroxall 
meets Captain Fosdyke in the night train from Paddington 
to the successful refloating of the Lapwing in the last 
chapter. We can cordially recommend it. 

Ghost Husky, by F. Haydn Dimmock (Pearson), is a proper 
“ blood and thunder ” story for boys of about 14. The hero 
sets out to find his father, who has been taken prisoner. He 
does so at last, after many adventures and warnings by the 
howlings of the “ ghost husky ” when danger is near. We 
find some thing more sober in Tales of the Covenanters, by 
Elizabeth W. Grierson (Black). The stories are interesting, 
well told and well illustrated, and a rather exacting critic 
says that he enjoyed them thoroughly. Another historical 
volume is Tales of Ancient Rome, by J. E. Wetherell 
(Sheldon Press), which contains forty-five tales, mainly 
from Livy—quite a good selection. And The Adventures of 
the Cid, by Mervyn Young (Sheldon Press), which has some 
coloured illustrations, is well worth considering. The story 
is told for young people with much skill, and may well 
help to popularize a hero who does not receive much 
attention. We may mention here an edition of the ever- 
welcome Treasure Island (Nelson). It need scarcely be said 
that The G. A. Henty Omnibus Book (Blackie), and The 
Herbert Strang Omnibus (Oxford University Press), each 
containing three stories, give very good value. Holdtng 
Their Own, by Captain F. A. M. Webster (Warne) is a 
real thriller. Among the ingredients, are hyena-like laughter, 
drums like distant thunder, attempted human sacrifice, a 
great plot of black against white in Africa—and the interest 
is so well maintained that a boy will find it difficult to 
put the book down. 

Mr. Gunby Hadath is well known as a writer of school 
stories, and in The Big Five (Oxford University Press) he 
gives us one that is above the average, and as our public 
school critic describes it as reasonable, it is pretty sure to 
be liked. The same author has written The Mystery of the 
Seventh Sword (Cassell). The proper atmosphere is produced 
when Peter’s father tells him the story of Falcon’s Flight, 
and when a falcon actually flies over the house on his 
arrival there, we know that strange happenings will follow. 
So they do, and Peter plays a thrilling part in the climax. 
This, too, should be a popular book. Kidnapped from Down- 
ways, by A. L. Haydon (Warne) is a story of school and 
adventure. Right at the beginning we hear of the Chinese 
charm, with its reading, ‘‘ I see nothing ; I hear nothing ; 
I say nothing,” and exciting and more or less credible 
adventures are worked in. Those in search of a good sea 
story might try The Voyage of the “ Lulworth ” by Law- 
rence R. Bourne (Oxford University Press). There is plenty 
of incident, and it matters little if the bounds of proba- 
bility are sometimes passed. And Sea Stories of To-day, by 
Cyril Hall (Blackie) are all true, but none the less dramatic 
and thrilling. It may interest many, too, to know that 
R. M. Ballantyne is still being read, and there is a neat 
edition of his Wild Man of the West (Blackie). 

The books for girls are also of the kind to which we have 
become accustomed. Take, for example, Una Wins Through, 
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by Irene Mossop (Warne), a typical school story of a timid 
and delicate girl who by various exploits, such as redeeming 
a cricket match, gradually wins the approval of her form- 
mates. In the end she helps to rescue a junior from drown- 
ing, and her real identity is discovered, so that, as she 
said, “it does sound rather like a story in a book.” Nesta’s 
New School, by Angela Brazil (Blackie), is the work of a 
prolific and popular author. Complications into which 
we need not enter, necessitate a change from a Swiss 
school to one in England. The story is reasonable, and the 
conversation natural, and, incidentally, a “ hiking ” holiday 
is brought in. Another favourite writer is Bessie Marchant, 
and we have no doubt that the Omnibus Book (Blackie), 
containing three of her stories, will be highly valued. 
With it may go The Dimsie Omnibus, by Dorita Fairlie 
Bruce (Oxford University Press), containing three of the 
author’s “ Dimsie ” stories. First Term—Worst Term, by 
E. M. de Foubert (Oxford University Press), is rather 
unusual in that it deals only with the first term, but it is 
a well told tale. The heroine’s troubles are caused by lack 
of money and consequent misunderstanding of motive, but 
of course all comes right. It has already been pronounced 
“ the best school story I have read this year.” 

Janet of the Airways, by Rowland Walker (Partridge), is 
another school story, quite amusing and on modern lines. 
Janet, the daughter of a V.C., plays truant for three days 
and arrives back at school in herown Moth plane. Then the 
school gets flying fever, and even has a flying hockey team. 
Janet brings the story to a dramatic, if unlikely, end when 
she overtakes the car of some bandits who have captured one 
of the junior school. Cinderella Ann, by Christine Chaundler 
(Ward, Lock), is the story of a real Cinderella—a drudge 
with a cruel stepmother. She finds her fairy prince in the 
end, and all through her troubles are lightened by the 
possession of a mouse given to her by an old German shop- 
keeper. The Lass of Richmond Hill, by Augusta K. Seaman 
(Cassell), is a new edition of a mystery tale quite likely to 
please the curious. An old account book found in an attic 
is full of strange symbols, and these, when deciphered, 
unfold an arresting story. Kerry Blue, by Heather White 
(Pearson), strikes a quieter note. A widow is unfairly 
treated by her late husband's partner, but there is a happy 
ending. One of the characters is a dog of great intelligence. 
The story is attractively told, and will be welcomed by some 
as a relief from more exciting, but perhaps less sensible fare. 

A school story for younger girls is Lorna's First Term, by 
Joan Herbert (Sheldon Press). A kind friend puts Lorna 
up to things before she goes away to school. The advice 
is entered in a notebook which is consulted in times of diffi- 
culty, and Lorna befriends other girls, leads the way in 
reforms, and does well generally. Jane Fills the Breach, 
by Bessie Marchant (Blackie), is a book for girls of 15 or 
so. The scene is laid in South America, and the story is 
of a girl who is obliged to face great responsibilities and 
anxieties. She has to undertake an up-country journey, 
and many complications arise. The interest is well main- 
tained, and Jane marries ‘‘ Digs ” in the end. 

Captain of Springdale, by Dorita Fairlie Bruce (Oxford 
University Press), is a school story for rather younger 
girls. Peggy Willoughby is made captain of the school 
unexpectedly, although another girl felt quite sure of the 
post. This naturally gives rise to difficulties, as does also 
the fact that the headmistress wishes Peggy to discourage 
scandal. Interesting incidents are worked in, and the 
book has a healthy tone. Of a different type is The Mystery 
of the Sinclatrs, by Frederica Bennett (Sheldon Press). A 
brother and sister run away (on bicycles) from disagreeable 
relations to an old aunt who had quarrelled with their 
father, but who receives them kindly. In the house are 
some rubies which have the power of taking people back 
into the past—if the right people wear them. So the boy 
and girl find themselves back in the time of Charles I, and 
have appropriate adventures. The Tale-Tellers’ Club, by 
Margaret Ironside (Partridge), is a collection of tales 


supposed to be related by members of a school club. They 
strike us as healthy, original, and well told, and we think 
they will give pleasure. An edition of Littl Women, by 
Louisa M. Alcott (Nelson), must not be overlooked. 

We find much to attract us in the books for the younger 
children. Animal Stories from Rudyard Kipling (Mac- 
millan), for example, will make a splendid present. It 
contains ‘‘ The Cat that Walked by Himself,” perhaps the 
best of the lot, and many other stories that children love, 
and it is finely produced, with coloured plates and many 
other illustrations. Older Mousie, by Golden Gorse (Country 
Life), will be picked out at once by those who remember 
Moorland Mousie. It is the autobiography of three ponies, 
to say nothing of their owners. Both the letterpress and 
the beautiful plates by Lionel Edwards will bring jov to 
all young lovers of horses. Strikingly good is Philibert's 
Bright Ideas, written and illustrated by Henri Avelot 
(Warne). Philibert is a small boy with a beautiful dispo- 
sition, but possessing such a lively imagination that he 
falls into the worst blunders. The book and its illustrations 
are most amusing, and it has our strong recommendation. 
Hittv, by Rachel Field (Routledge), is the life story of a 
wooden doll, from the time when she was made “ some- 
thing over a hundred years ago in the State of Maine ” 
until she comes back to the antique shop in New York. 
It is well got up, and will be found suitable for a little girl. 

My Book of Folk and Fairy Tales, selected and edited by 
W. J. Glover (Cassell), will be a prime favourite. It includes 
some fifty tales from many countries, and has twelve 
coloured illustrations of great merit. Those children who 
love to make things (and which of them do not ?) will be 
pleased with a beautifully got up little book entitled The 
Toymaker, by Helen M. Angus (Oxford University Press). 
The toys are to be made from matchboxes and other 
every day odds and ends, and the directions can easily be 
followed with the aid of the detailed pictures. A volume 
that should not be overlooked is Jungle Babies, by Edyth 
Kaigh-Eustace (Cassell). The author, in making her 
characters talk, gives much accurate information in pleasing 
fashion, and the book has been pronounced good by a 
young critic in whom we have confidence, as well as by 
Kermit Roosevelt, who contributes an introduction. Here 
again the illustrations add much interest. The same rather 
particular person tells us that Mock Uncle, by Brenda E. 
Spender (Country Life), is quite a nice story. It is about 
three children, one of whom is always using the wrong 
long word—‘‘ Extinguished Ancestor,” for example. When 
their mother is away a visitor arrives. He has unknowingly 
come to the wrong house, and they call him the Mock 
Uncle, like the Mock Turtle in Alice in Wonderland. Every- 
body has a lovely Christmas, and all is explained in the 
end. The pictures by J. H. Dowd are very good, and we 
have marked the book A1. 

The Merry Pickles (Blackie), consisting entirely of 
pictures, will be great fun for the tiny tots who cannot 
read, and Jean Inglelow’s Mopsa the Fairy, retold by 
Dorothy King (Blackie), is a little book that will be 
deservedly treasured. 

For slightly older youngsters we can recommend The 
Tracking of Toby, by Alfred Judd (Sheldon Press). It tells 
of a boy who makes a bet with his cousins that, given 
three hours’ start and threepence in his pocket, he will 
elude them all for a month. In doing so he has some hair- 
breadth escapes, but returns with the original threepence. 
Other books for the “ scout ” stage are The Lodge tn the 
Wood, by E. E. Cowper (Sheldon Press); Wolf Cub Days, 
by Margaret G. Rhodes (Sheldon Press); The Makeshift 
Patrol, by H. B. Davidson (Sheldon Press); and Scouts 
to the Rescue, by A. M. Irvine (Partridge). 

We must devote a paragraph to the annuals. Prominent 
among these are Blackie's Giris’ Annual and Blackie's 
Children’s Annual. The former, always a favourite, main- 
tains its reputation with stories about a prairie ranch and 

(Continued on page 822) 
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General Fditor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


EOTHEN 


By A. H. NINGLAKE, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Questions, by GUY BOAS, M.A., Headmaster of 
Sloane School, formerly Senior English Master, St. Paul's School. 336 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Cambridge Local School Certificate Examination 1933 


All the poems set for the general paper in English (from Spenser, Milton, Pope, Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold) are included with Introductions and Notes in an 


ANTHOLOGY OF POEMS FROM SPENSER TO ARNOLD 


Edited by WILLIAM WITTS. 942 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


SCOTT’S HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 


With Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Macmillan’s English Classics.) 
This volume contains, in addition to the well-known Introduction and Notes of Mr. Andrew Lang, fifty pages of 
valuable new Notes. 


By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by E. E. REYNOLDS. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Golden Treasury Sertes) 


SELECTED ENGLISH STORIES 


Edited, with Notes and Exercises, by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. In 2 Vols. 1s. gd. each. [English Literature Series. 
Vol. I[.—Steele—Addison—Defoe-—Goldsmith—Scott-—Lever —Hawthorne— Poe—Gaskell—-Thackeray— Dickens. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to 1932 
By I. TENEN, M.A., Sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School. With many Illustrations, Maps, and Genealogical Tatles. The complete history is obtainable in four 
parts: 2s. 6d. each part. 
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The increasingly higher standard expected in the teaching of History calls for textbooks which incorporate some of 
the results of recent research and supply rather more detail than has been usual hitherto. This book is an attempt 
to meet present-day requirements. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH COMPOSITION 


By E. ALLISON PEERS, Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool. 4s. (Hispanic Series.) 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS FROM AN ADVANCED 
STANDPOINT 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Analysis. By FELIX KLEIN. Translated from the Third German Edition by E. R. HEDRICK 
and C. A. NOBLE, Professors of Mathematics in the University of California. 8vo. 15s. net. 
This volume is a translation of the first part of a collection of lectures by a distinguished German professor. The 
translators consider that the lectures constitute an invaluable work, serviceable alike to the university teacher and to 
the teacher in the secondary school. 


GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TO-DAY 


By R. K. WATKINS, Ph.D., Professor of Education, University of Missouri, and R. C. BEDELL, A.M., Teacher of 
General Science, Southwest High School, Kansas City, Missouri. With coloured frontispiece and 297 illustrations 
in the text. 8s. 6d. 
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“ My Lady of the Storm,” and we hear of a girl named 
Judy who took on a boy’s job and did it well. There are 
informative articles, too, such as the one on how to recog- 
nize styles in architecture. The latter is a simpler pro- 
duction, excellent of its kind, with numerous coloured and 
other illustrations, plays, verse, and stories. Another good 
one is the Oxford Annual for Boys, with plenty of adven- 
tures, from which we select “ Stirring Tales from the Hills ” 
for special mention. There are also some school stories 
and nature articles which help to make up an attractive 
miscellany. The Oxford Annual for Scouts contains much 
that will interest its special clientele, and The Oxford 
Annual for Children, written with the needs of youngsters 
well in mind, will provide many hours of enjoyment. The 
Boys’ Book of School Stories (Blackie) contains a mixed 
bag of some thirty tales which most boys of fourteen or 
so will find attractive. Lucie Attwell’s Children’s Book 
(Partridge) deserves high praise for its splendid illustrations 
and pleasing letterpress. The Infants’ Annual (Partridge) 
is another nice little book for the small people, and for a 
cheaper present we can recommend The Swingboat Story 
Book (Blackie). 

Our pleasant task is finished, and we hope that the 
guidance we have endeavoured to give will be of service. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Ages 5-11 Years 


Tales from the Arabian Nights. (10s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 
Older Mousie. 

Life, Ltd.) 
The Kenneth Grahame Book: The Golden Age; Dream Days ; 
The Wind in the Willows. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


By GOLDEN Gorse. (ros. 6d. net. Country 


Hitty : The Life and Adventures of a Wooden Doll. By RACHEL 
FIELD. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
Mock Uncle. By BRENDA E. SPENDER. (6s. net. Country 


Life, Ltd.) 
My Book of Folk and Fairy Tales. 
W. J. GLOVER. (6s. net. Cassell.) 
Oola-Boola'’s Wonder Book. By B. H. BtrcEev. Translated from 
the German by Ivy E. CLEGG. (6s. net. Bell.) 


Selected and Edited by 


The Animals Came to Drink. By CHERRY KEARTON. (6s. net. 
Longmans.) 

Darkie & Co. By H. SpRING. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Children. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Jungle Babies. By EDyTH KaiGH-Eustace. (5s. net. Cassell.) 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Breton Stories : Folk-Tales and Legends of Brittany. Translated 
by Litas ERSKINE. (5s. net. Black.) 

Lucie Attwell’s Children’s Book. (3s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

Philibert’s Bright Ideas. Written and Illustrated by H. AVELoT. 
Translated by HELEN H. OWEN. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

A Baby's Book of Bible Stories. By Mary F. Rott. (2s. 6d. 
MacLehose.) 

Home to the Mountains : a Story of Adventure in New Zealand. 
By MoLLY CARRINGTON. (38. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

In and Out and Roundabout. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


The Toymaker. By HELEN M. ANGus. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Animal Pictures. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Partridge’s Children’s Annual. (2s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

Infant’s Annual. (2s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

Nonsense Songs. By E. LEAR. (2s. net. Warne.) 

The Merry Pickles. (2s. net. Blackie.) 


Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, with Bruno’s Revenge. By 
Lewis CARROLL. (2s. net. Nelson.) 

Mopsa the Fairy. By JEAN INGELOow. Re-told by Dorotuy 
Kinc. (1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Swingboat Story Book. (1s. 6d. net. 

The Garden Story Book. (1s. 6d. net. 

My Picture Book of the Jungle. (1s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Motor and Plane. By C. Harr. (1s. net. Blackie.) 

The Old Oak Paddock. By H. BIRRELL. (1s. net. Blackie.) 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR GIRLS, Aged 12-16 Years 
Nesta’s New School. By ANGELA Brazil. (6s. net. Blackie.) 
Blackie’s Girls’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Jane Fills the Breach. By Bessie MARCHANT. (58. net. Blackie.) 
The Oxford Annual for Girls. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Blackie.) 
Ward, Lock.) 


Captain of Springdale. By Dorita F. BRUCE. 
University Press.) 

Rosemary at St. Anne's. By Joy FRANCIS. (38. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Captain Miranda. By Mary Gervaise. (3s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

First Term—Worst Term. By E. M. DE FoOUBERT. (38. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Cinderella Ann. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 
Ward, Lock.) 

Kerry Blue. By HEATHER WHITE. (38. 6d. Pearson.) 

The Dimsie Omnibus : Containing Dimsie Goes to School, Dimsie 
Moves Up, Dimsie Moves Up Again. By Dorita F. Bruce. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Bessie Marchant Omnibus Book : The Gold-Marked Charm, 


(5s. net. Oxford 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Sally Makes Good, Three Girls in Mexico. (38. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 
Honour’s Venture. By VioLET BrapBy. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 


University Press.) 


The Lass of Richmond Hill. By Aucusta H. SEAMAN. (2s. 6d. 
Cassell.) 
Una Wins Through. By IRENE Mossop. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 


The Makeshift Patrol : a Story of Girl Guides. By H. B. Davip- 


SON. (28. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

The Tale-Tellers’ Club. By MARGARET IRONSIDE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Partridge.) 

Janet of the Airways. By R. WALKER. (2s. 6d. net. Par- 
tridge.) 

Little Women. By Louisa M. ALcorTT. (2s. net. Nelson.) 


Marigold and Dandelion. By MARY GERVAISE. (2s. net. Warne.) 

The Mystery of the Sinclairs. By FREDERICA BENNETT. (2s. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Kitty Goes to Camp: the Story of an Ordinary Guide. By 
PENELOPE GAuNT. (1s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 


The Lodge in the Wood. By E. E. Cowper. (ts. 6d. net. The 
Sheldon Press.) 

Lorna's First Term. By Joan HERBERT. (1s. 6d. net. The 
Sheldon Press.) 

Barbara Black-Sheep. By IRENE Mossop. (1s. net. Warne.) 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS, Ages 12-16 Years 
The World we Live in and How it Came to Be. By GERTRUDE 


HARTMAN. (Ios. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Captain Fosdyke’s Gold. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. 
Blackie.) 

Tales of the Covenanters. By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. (6s. net. 
Black.) 

Animal Stories. By R. KīıpLING. (6s. net. Macmillan.) 

Blackie's Bovs' Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 


The Wonder Book of Electricity. 
net. Ward, Lock.) 

The Adventures of the Cid. By M. YOUNG. 
Sheldon Press.) 

“ All Hands to the Boats.” 
Blackie.) 

True Tales of the Sea. Re-told by C. F. SMITH. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Big Five: a Public School Story. By G. HADATH. (5s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Boys. 25th Year. Edited by H. STRANG. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Voyage of the Lulworth: a Story of the Great Days of Sail. 
By L. R. Bourne. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Edited by H. GoLDING. (5s. 
(5s. net. The 


By P. F. WESTERMAN. (5s. net. 


Holding their Own. By Capt. F. A. M. WEBSTER. (3s. 6d. net. 
Warne.) 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DEFOE. (3s. 6d. 
net. Ward, Lock.) 

The Looted Gold. By J. F.C. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Ward, 
Lock.) 


Great Exploits in the Air. 
(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Ghost Husky. By F. H. Dimmock. (3s. 6d. Pearson.) 

The Boys’ Book of School Stories. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The G. A. Henty Omnibus Book: On the Irrawaddy, By Sheer 
Pluck, Captain Bayley’s Heir. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
The Amir's Ruby. By P.F. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Sea Stories of To-day. By C. HALL. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Oxford Annual for Scouts. 14th Year. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Herbert Strang Omnibus: Containing The Blue Raider, 
No Man’s Island, Bright Ideas. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Dick Valliant in the Dardanelles. By Lieut.-Commander J. IRVING. 
(2s. 6d. Seeley, Service.) 

Tales of Empire. By J. E. Ray. (38.6d.net. The Sheldon Press.) 
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COLLECTED VERSE OF LEWIS CARROLL 


This Centenary Presentation Edition contains several items not previously 
published, besides material from works no longer in print, juvenile and 
undergraduate verses, and a number of acrostics, inscriptions, riddles, 
and prologues to plays, from MSS. in private possession. Beautifully 
bound in fadeless cloth. 8s. 6d. 


ANIMAL STORIES FROM RUDYARD KIPLING 


A large, handsome volume containing 11 stories and 8 poems chosen by Mr. Kipling himself. Illustrated by STUART 
TRESILIAN with 8 full-page plates in colour and 76 drawings in the text. Full cloth bound. 6s. Leather. 12s. 6d. 


A “PUNCH” ANTHOLOGY. Prose and Verse selected by Guy Boas. 6s. 
FOUR FANTASTIC TALES. By HucuH WALPOLE 


A Walpole Omnibus Volume containing MArapick Aar Forty; PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE; A MAN wITH RED 
HAIR ; ABOVE THE DARK CIRCUS. 


With decorative title-page and jacket design by REx WHISTLER. 936 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THE FAMOUS HERRIES SAGA OF HUGH WALPOLE 
THE FORTRESS JUDITH PARIS 
(the latest volume) (the second volume) (the first volume) 
tos. 6d. Leather 15s. Each of the above vols. tos.6d. Leather 15s. Cheaper Editions şs. 
The three half-guinea editions of the Herries volumes supplied in box for presentation. 31s. 6d. 


CARDINAL SERIES OF LEATHER-BOUND FAVOURITES 


The Cardinal Series covers a wide range, including not only the works of the great poets, but many other books 
of permanent value. The volumes are bound in either crimson or blue écrasé morocco, with gilt design and lettering 
on backs and sides, and full gilt edges. Each book is supplied in an attractive slip-case. The prices of this 
handsomely bound series range from 5s. to 15s. per volume. 

(Write for special illustrated List of Titles) 


ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY FROM SPENSER TO ARNOLD 


Edited by Writt1am Wrrrts, M.A. (Oxon.), Senior English Master, the High School for Boys, Hereford. Providing 
in a convenient form the poems included in the General English Literature syllabus for the School Certificate 
Examination of Cambridge University. 7s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC-LAND. By Bearrice M. BAIRD 


With Foreword by Sir H. Watrorp Davies, Mus.Doc., who says: “ It is a pleasure to commend this little book 
to parents, teachers, and children alike.” Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 


ROGUE HERRIES 


VOICES FROM THE DUST. By JEFFERY FARNOL 


A series of 13 stories, closely interrelated in theme and personages, beginning in the days of the Roman occupation 
of Britain, and enacted against historic London backgrounds. With 14 illustrations by H. R. Mrivar. 7s. 6d. 


New stories of Nurse Cavell 


WAR MEMORIES 


By Princess Marte DE CROY 


“ One of the most gallant figures in the Great War... . 
She sheltered men of the Allied Armies .. . and now 
describes her whole experiences in a poignant . . . and 
intensely moving little book.”—Dr. J. M. BuLtocu 
(Newcastle Chronicle). 8s. 6d. 


The famous African Traveller 
LIFE OF MARY KINGSLEY 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


“This utterly fascinating book.”—CLEMENCE DANE. 

“Mr Gwynn has accomplished his task with consum- 
mate skill ... vivid and unconventional phrasing.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 12s. 6d. 


Send for our Special Illustrated List of Books for Gifts and Prizes 
(All the above quoted prices are net) 
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Treasure Chest Island. By J. F. C. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
Tales of Ancient Rome. By J. E. WETHERELL. (3s. 6d. net. 


The Sheldon Press.) 

The Mystery of the Seventh Sword. By G. HADATH. 
Cassell.) 

Kidnapped from Downways: a Story of School and Adventure. 
By A. L. Haypon. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 


(2s. 6d. 


The Riddle of the Screen. By C. W. C. Drury. (2s. 6d. net. 
The Sheldon Press.) 

Rivals of the ‘‘ Rampant.” By S. Hope. (2s. 6d. net. The 
Sheldon Press.) 

The Enemy in the Midst. By Capt. K. Macture. (2s. 6d. net. 


The Sheldon Press.) 


Scouts to the Rescue. By A. M. IRVINE and C. PLATT. (2s. 6d. 
net. Partridge.) 
Captain McBlatd of the Air Police. By R. WALKER. (2s. 6d. 


net. Partridge.) 


The Week-End Dickens : being Selected Passages from the Works 
of Charles Dickens. With an Introductory Essay by SYLVIA 
T. WARNER. (2s. 6d. MacLehose.) 


Boys of the Holy City. By W. J. May. (2s. 6d. net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 
Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. (2s. net. Nelson.) 


Adventurers of the Air. By E. K. CHATTERTON. (2s. net. Warne.) 

The Wild Man of the West. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. (2s. net. 
Blackie.) 

Oliver Twist. By CHARLES DICKENS. (2s. net. Nelson.) 

The Tracking of Toby: The Tale of a Holiday Chase. 
Jupp. (2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

The Carved Cartoon : a Picture of the Past. By A. CLARE. (28. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Wolf Cub Days. By MARGARET G. RHODES. 
Sheldon Press.) 

A Man-Huntin the Arctic. By ELIZABETH Marc. (1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

The Joker of Dormitory D. By T. H. Scotr. (1s. Warne.) 


By A. 


(1s. 6d. net. The 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 


The Journal of the Saxon Teachers’ Union (Leipzig) has 
recently issued the following manifesto: 
“ The political developments of the last weeks 
have intensified the dangers by which the 
schools and the teachers have in recent vears been threatened. 
The latter find themselves confronted with a struggle for the 
freedom of the school and their profession, which will be more 
intense than ever before. The object and methods of the new 
school law announced by the Minister of the Interior may be 
gathered from the Chancellor’s reference to ‘ the consistent 
enforcement of the principles of our Christian conception of 
life.’ Experience of the educational conflicts of the past shows 
what is meant by this phrase. Prussia has already yielded to 
the claims of the church to control the State schools, and church 
supervision has again been introduced. One of the highest 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution—freedom of thought, 
and with it the living atmosphere (Lebensluft) in which alone 


Education or 
Politics. 


the work of education can thrive—has already been destroyed 
in certain parts of Germany. In one State the freedom of 
professional men to combine has been abolished, and the 
authority of the Constitution has not as yet been restored. The 
social and legal position of officials, already deeply shaken by 
the ‘ distress regulations,’ is threatened by new dangers. The 
Saxon Teachers’ Union does not face such conflicts for the first 
time; it has proved in days past what a united and compact 
body of teachers can achieve. The Committee of the Union, 
therefore, conscious of its duty to defend the freedom of the 
school, the rights of the child, and the honour of the profession, 
resolutely faces the conflict and knows that in its unflinching 
resistance the whole Union will be at one.” How long, we 
wonder, before education ceases to be the plaything of politics ! 

The admirable quarterly International Educational Review, 
now, ‘‘ after acute financial difficulties,” half-way through its 
second year, is nothing less than an encyclopaedia of 

(Continued on page 826) 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
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BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


42nd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 


iF aa Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
so 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Fourteenth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS oontaining 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publie 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
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SPECIAL SERIES OF 
ARTICLES for 1933 


Preliminary Notice 


The Series of Articles for the coming year will be under 
the general heading of 


“SCHOOL 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES” 


The Introductory Article to appear in January, 1933, 
will be written by Mr. C. W. Bailey, M.A., formerly 
Headmaster of Holt School, Liverpool. 


The Article dealing with the Modern Languages section 
will be by Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., Headmaster, 
Collegiate School, Liverpool. 


Further details to follow later 


LONDON: 
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contemporary educational thought and practice in all lands. 
The editors (Dr. Paul Monroe, of New York, 
and Dr. Schneider, of Köln) may well be proud 
of their achievement. But the position is 
not yet secure, and they cannot “ face the future with confi- 
dence ” without greatly increased support. Will not librarians 
and common-rooms respond to the appeal? The subscription 
price is 14 marks, single numbers 4 marks. (Address: J. P. 
Bachem, Köln.) Each number runs to about 150 pages— 
either in German, English or French. The more important 
articles in one language are followed by summaries in the others. 
A bare list of the articles, reviews, reports and announcements 
in an average number would occupy most of our available 
space. We can only select a few titles for mention: The Edu- 
cational Strength of Fascism (in English, and anonymous— 
more interesting than convincing); Unemployment a Problem 
of Education (German); International Educational Science (a 
series by the German editor, who sharply distinguishes his 
theme from mere education for peace) ; Opinions of Pupils on 
the Ideal Teacher (a study undertaken in Germany—with an 
appeal for similar studies in other countries) ; The Philosophy 
of the “ As If” (French—showing that it is not necessarily 
sceptical, but must be applied with extreme caution). Congresses 
and conferences are reported (chiefly in German) from all over 
the world. Very significant to-day is the detailed account of 
the third Congress of German and French students, held in 
Mainz, lasting a week, with addresses by notabilities of both 

nations and discussions on all the burning questions. It is 
disappointing to read of an attendance of less than two hundred. 
It seems too few, but sometimes where two or three are 
gathered ... ! 


An Urgent 
Appeal. 


The Mainz item may be only a straw in the international 
winds, but it is a significant straw. Of greater 
significance are items that reach us from other 
sources: the first meeting of a League Com- 
mittee on German soil; and an article by a Berlin professor 
putting the German view of moral disarmament. The former 
(reported in the July Information Bulletin of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organization) refers to a meeting in May at 
Frankfurt-am-Main, on the invitation of the Municipality, 


Straws in the 
Wind. 


of the Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters of the Organi- 
zation, in order to take part in the local Goethe Centenary 
celebrations. The Committee’s contribution was a series of 
‘“ Conversations ” by eighteen distinguished conversationalists 
from fourteen different countries—including one Englishman, 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. Our Laureate is a member of the Com- 
mittee, but was unable to attend. 


The German article appears in the League’s Educational 
Survey—devoted in the current issue entirely to Moral Dis- 
armament. The writer, who has long been active in the cause of 
peace, is a convinced believer in disarmament, but he doubts 
whether “ the disarmament of men’s minds ” can ever be brought 
about by legal measures (censorship of Press, books, cinema, &c.), 
such as Poland and other countries have suggested. In his judg- 
ment, education alone, in the widest sense, is likely to prove 
effective, and this only after a certain measure of material 
disarmament has been attained. Incidentally, he deplores the 
dwindling of confidence in the League, and thinks it will only be 
restored when governments (“ the League and governmental 
representation are synonymous ’’) have succeeded in overcoming 
the world crises of economics and armaments. An essential 
preliminary to such success is the unqualified recognition of 
equality of legal status for all nations. ‘‘ Moral disarmament 
cannot be furthered if in neighbouring lands warlike preparations 
are at the same time being increased, and armament figures are 
rising.” Finally, the professor records, ‘‘ the conviction of all 
Germans that genuine progress in practical disarmament repre- 
sents both in word and deed the most precious contribution 
that can be made to the solution of the problem of moral 
disarmament.” 


Two smaller straws of a somewhat different character may also 
be noted. The first is that in the recent Rectorial election in 
Edinburgh, Dr. Otto Schlapp, for many years Professor of 
German, and himself of German birth, polled 1,000 votes to 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s 1,500, the other two Scotch candidates 
polling only 650 between them. The second is that a German 
lady, a prominent member of the German L. of N. Union, has 
invented a series of peace games which, at an almost nominal 
price, she is about to place on the English market. It may be 

(Continued on page 828) 
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SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take ay in March, 1988, on the results of 
which a special Scho in Botan tany with sub- 
sidia eee and other Scholarships from 
ee tor be awarded. 


ee3.—Residence, <£ 
38 guintas a year. 
For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL'S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


EN TRANCE Scholarships. An 
Examination will be held in June next for 

to boys under 15 on May 1 
Smith Scholarship of £80 an 


a year; " Tuition from 


namely one Alfred 8 


of lesser valu 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 
NTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 
tion. An examination is held annually in 
June, when Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Bursaries, 
carrying 


from £50-£10, are offered. Apply to the 
Headmaster, Mr, F. S. YOUNG, M.A. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held at 
Bradfield College on June 1 and 2, 1983, for 
the purpose of electing to 

(1) ONE OPEN SCHOLARSIUP of £100. 

(2) THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 

each; ONE HERBERT SCHOLARSHIP of £50; 
ONE WARNER SCHOLARSHIP of £30 
(3) ONE DAWSON SCHOLARSHIP of £30 ; 
is given to a candidate intending 
an officer in His Majesty’s Army. 
(4) ope OPEN EXHIBITION of £50 and THREE 
EN EXHIBITIONS of £30 each. 

All bandits must have attained their 12th 
birthday, but must not have attained their 14th 
birthday, on January 1, 1933. 

Further information can be had on on to 
the HEADMASTER, Bradfield College, Berks 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination is held each June 

to elect to BIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 

in value from {£80 to pi a yar za Full particulars 
on application to the 

CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AX’ Examination will be held during 
the first week each ae cA s 


rii 
become 


apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 
(Paneda 1811) 
Headmaster: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master : Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A. (Cantab.), 
LL.D. (Dublin). 
Four Entrance Scholarships, one 
eens! 60 and others of £40 and £80 per annum. 
n in vale each year. 
ag ceria from the 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for six Scholar- 

ry , varying from £80 to £25, will be held in 

ha ne, 19 e limit, 144 years on July 1, 1988. 
pecial Exhibitions each term for sons of C1 


Apply P. Botton, M.A., Headmaster. mash 
DENSTONE COLLEGE 
N eres for Entrance 


<p Sa Exhibitions vee £80 to 
£80 a an tarai held each ute: cations 
or entrance forms and particulars be made 


May to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 


Stalls. 
ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE. — Exam- 


Works are held annually 


APRIL. Wek to Carer CLERK, 


66 re a a Row, 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SCHOLARSHIP of f100 per 

annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School from March 29-April 1, 1933. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


FRAMLINGHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 


Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M.C., MLA. 
FEES 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


91x Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the Headmaster, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


QGLENALMOND 


ENTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1988. An examination, 
which may Fete GTE a ory schools, will take 
place on March 16 and 17 for open scholarships and 
Exhibitions, War Bursaries, and Sons of Clergy 
Bursaries. 
Age limit for scholarships: 14 on March 1, 1983. 
For exhibitions and bursaries: 15 on September 20. 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


THE Scholarship Examination will 


be held on June 1 and 2, 1933, when seven 
Foundation, one Gladstone, and six Boarding Scholar- 
shipa, tenable with the former, one at each of the 
six Senior Boarding Houses, be open for award. 
Values £72-£50. There are over 360 Boarders in 
the School, whose work after 16 is framed in accord- 


ance with their abilities or future career. 
—Application by y 2 27, 1933, to the HEADMASTER. 
ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


(G.P.D.8.7.) 
MUSIC TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Admission in September, January, and May. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually 


For information apply to Miss HORNE, eng 
High School, St. Alban’s Road, K 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 
alan | QCHOLARSHIPS of value from {£80 
to £20 awarded on result of examination 
(which may be taken at Preparatory Schools) in 
March. Inclusive fees, £102 to £126. Apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


PAOMAN each June (allow- 


age) for Entrance Exhibitions and 
Scholarships up to te £75 for Candidates between 13 
ando yao A , Or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from the Bursar. 


KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
HIS School, which was founded 
in 15619, is an endowed Public School in which 


Examinations Scholarships 
(£40, » £35, and £30 per annum), tenable in the School, 
are offered annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one Leaving Scholarship. 
There is a Junior House for pers under 12. as a 


KINGS ‘SOHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination oach June 


QNE Milner Memorial ee 
for Boys between 18 and 14, value 

annum, for five years, open to sons of In 

some Colonial Civil Servants, and certain e 


í | ‘WELVE Junior King’s Scholar- 

ships and Entrance Scholarships, value £70 

to £20 per anmum, tenable throughout School career. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 


offered for competition in May. Candidates 

must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on Junel, 
(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS 100 least), Classical and 
to £50 per annum, 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is va to the contrary. 

For informa y to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shore , Sussex. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 
HNTRANCE Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held on March 7, 8, and 9, 1983 — 
(in London and at Malvern). Five Scho of 
£100 and about five of £50. For particulars of these 
and certain Memorial Exhibitions apply to the 
HEADMASTER oF BURSAR, The College, Malvern. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLECE — 


AY Entrance Scholarship of £100 a 

year, and Exhibitions varying in value from 
£80—£10 y wili be awarded on the result of an ezamina- 
tion, held in March each year, for candidates 
under 15 years of age ou September 1 following 
the examination. 

An additional Scholarship will be awarded to a 
candidateoffering Instrumen ‘al Music or Solo Singing 
(no Don limit), and one for Domestic Science for giris 


Por further culars apply to ons Headmistress, 


parti 
Miss I. M. BROOKS, M.A. (Cantab 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 7 
NTRANCE Scholarships are offered 
for open competition in May of 
each year to candidates who are over 12 
and under 14 years of age on the ist of ` 
April in the year of the examination. 
Two Scholarships are generally offered of 
the value of {80 per annum (which may 
be increased under special circumstances 
to a maximum of {100 per annum). The 
value of the other Scholarships varies 
between a nominal amount and a maxi- 
mum of £100 per annum according to (1) 
the financial position of the boy’s parents, 
(2) the standard of the boy’s attainments. 
For further information and application 
forms apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill 

School, N.W. 7. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in March. For 
Scene ap yt to the HEADMASTER, School 
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doubted whether the spirit of peace can be conveyed through 
pictures of the League with cards and counters, but certainly 
to younger children some of its activities may be brought more 
vividly home. And if toy-soldiers and toy-cannon are still in 


the Christmas catalogues (and possibly, as suggested by a grim 
French humorist, toy poison-gas), is it not high time to makea 
place for toy peacemakers? (Information from Chad Valley 
Co., Birmingham). 


Varia 


The annual reunion of University Correspondence College 
which was fixed for Friday, November 11, has been unavoid- 
ably postponed. The re-arranged date for the function will 
be announced in due course. 

x * A 

The advent of the Republic has brought the Montessori 
method into favour again in Spain, and an International Montes- 
sori Training Course has been organized. This is to be held from 
February to June of next year. 

* * * 

Ratepayer critics of the cost of educational expenditure in 
Glamorgan have pointed out that elementary education in that 
county costs {14 13s. 1od. per annum a head, whilst the average 
for all counties is £11 16s. 11d. 

* * 7 

The fourth annual report of the Glamorgan Playing Fields 
Association reveals great progress in the acquisition of recrea- 
tion grounds in the crowded industrial areas in which school 
children have, at present, so little room for play. 

* pa + 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics is holding its 
Christmas Holiday Course from January 2 to 7 inclusive. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, London 
School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 

* * * 


A British Committee of educational experts is assisting a 
special commission of the Chinese Government now visiting 


Europe for the purpose of making a selection of approved text- | 


books. The books selected are to be translated into Chinese for 
the use of schools in China under a system of educational re- 
organization regarding which the Chinese Government has sought 
the assistance of the League of Nations. 


| 


| 


The little list of Autumn Books issued by Messrs. R. CoBDEN- 
SANDERSON, LTD., is given over largely to fiction. An innovation 
in books included is a collection of childhood’s reminiscences by a 
number of well-known people, entitled ‘‘ Little Innocents.” 

+ 4 k 

Messrs. B., T. BATSFORD, Ltp., announce the publication of 
“ Everyday Things in Classical Greece,” by M. and C. H. B. 
Quennell, which constitutes the third volume in the series on the 
social life of ancient Greece. The three volumes are also available 
bound up as one book. 

+ * * 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss publishes a Select Catalogue, 
now in its third edition, of its books for the general reader. The 
titles are carefully classified and annotated. Being intended asa 
handy guide to Oxford books for the general reader, most of the 
larger and more technical works are omitted. 

* * Ka 

The Autumn List issued by MEssrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., 
contains a mixed collection of titles among which theological 
subjects predominate. We notice also a book of French intona- 
tion exercises by H. Klinghardt and M. de Fourmestraux, for 
which gramophone records are also available, and a collection 
by Mr. C. E. Stockton of German verse for School Certificate. 

* A + 


At the last meeting of the Court of University College of North 
Wales, at Bangor, the Principal reported that the necessity for 
“ cuts ” in expenditure must be faced. There was a prospect of 
Treasury grants and grants from the Ministry of Agriculture 
being reduced, and the University had approved of the grants 
from local authorities being reduced by 10 per cent. On the other 
side they should note as an encouraging feature that the number 
of students was higher than ever. 
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W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
And of all Booksellers 


A Delightful Xmas Gift 
The CHELSEA 
SONG BOOK 


A collection of Songs, Shanties, and Ballads made by 
CHARLES KENNEDY Scorr. The music and text are hand 
written, and the whole book illustrated throughout in colour. 


Published at 158. net. Offered at 5s. arias 


This is a typical bargain from our Christmas Catalogue 
No. 396 of books in new condition at greatly reduced 
prices. Special inset of children’s books. Free on request. 


ef W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


Booksellers CAMBRIDGE 


pecial Christmas Prize Competition 
A Prize of One Guinea is offered by the Editor of 


The University Correspondent, 


Burlington House, Cambridge, for the best contribution of 


twelve original ‘“ Howlers ’’ or schoolboy blunders, of which 
a collection will appear in the issue of January, 1933. 
Every collection of twelve “ Howlers ’’ must bear the words 
“ Howlers Prize Competition ° on the outside of the 
envelope. 

Preference will be given to “ Howlers’’ which have not 
been published and can be vouched for by the sender. 

Entries must reach the Prize Editor, Burlington House, 
Cambridge, not later than December 10th. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Part I. From the Earliest Times to the end of the Fifteenth Century 


Part IT, 1485-1714. 


Part III. 1714-1931. 


By C. E. CARRINGTON and J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


Large Crown 8vo. 


With 24 plates and 40 text-figures. 


In 1 Volume, 75. 6d. In 3 Parts, 35. 6d. each. j 


A book for the middle and upper forms of public and secondary schools containing the informa- 
tion required for the Outline Period of English History in the School Certificate or equivalent 
examinations. It has been the aim of the authors to keep a true balance between earlier and 
later periods ; to concentrate on events which have left a lasting impression ; and to make 
social, economic, and religious history at least as prominent as politics. The outlook is 
international, and in the later chapters it is directed towards scientific discoveries and economic 


problems at home and overseas. 


Mr Carrington was formerly a lecturer at Pembroke 


College, Oxford, and an assistant master at Haileybury, where Mr Jackson succeeded him. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT 
HISTORY 


Volume IX : The Roman Republic, 133-44 B.C. 


Ikdited by S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, and 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH 
Royal 8vo. With 25 maps, tables, and plans. 
375. 6d. net. 

This volume covers the period from the Gracchi to the death 
of Caesar and describes the gradual breakdown of the Sena- 
torial Republic. In addition to the story of that sequence of 
political crises induced by a succession of great men, it 
contains chapters on Pontus and its neighbours, the Jews, 
Parthia, the government of the Princes, Roman Literature, 
Ciceronian society, Roman Republican art, and the develop- 
ment of Roman law. 


ELEMENTARY 


CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY 
A Book for Beginners 
By A. S. RAMSEY 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


This book is intended for beginners and in particular for a 
class of students who do not intend to become mathematical 
specialists, but want to acquire a sound working knowledge 
of the elements of the subject. 


JUNIOR EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH 
By E. E. REYNOLDS 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 15. 9d. 


This book, together with the author's Jntermedtate Exercises 
în English and Exercises in English, provides a complete 
course in English. The underlying principles and methods 
are set out in the author's English Syllabus, Stages I-III. 
The book is suitable for children of 9-12 years. It contains 
exercises in reproduction, dramatization, &c., of stories ; 
hand-writing ; spelling and punctuation ; grammar; vocabu- 
lary ; and composition, 


By the same Author 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
3s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
2s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH SYLLABUS 
3s. 6d. 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


The 35th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1,024 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


pATON’S l 
LIST OF sCHOOLS 


AND TUTO R> 
y 1932 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 

Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 

Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, iien 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Telephone : Mansion House 5053 
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Reviews 


EXAMINATIONS UNDER REVIEW 
The Reliability of Examinations: an Inquiry, with Special 
: Reference to the Entrance Examinations to Secondary 
Schools, the School Certificate Examination, and the 
Award of Scholarships at Universities. By Prof. C. W. 
VALENTINE. (7s. 6d. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Examinations and examiners are now themselves under 
examination, and Prof. Vałentine is not only the latest 
but the most scientific of their critics. It is no discredit 
to him, but rather the reverse, to say that it is surprising 
that the task has not been seriously undertaken before. 
Of vague denunciation we have had enough and to spare, 
but real effort to find out how far examination results 
are trustworthy has hitherto scarcely gone beyond the 
point of comparing different subjects or ‘‘ papers ” to see 
which of them yield marks or placings which are least 
affected by the personal equation of the examiner. In 
this comparison it is believed that mathematics ‘‘ come out 
top,” with Latin prose as a surprisingly good second, while 
the English essay (however much we mav regret the fact) 
proved bottom of the list, it being no uncommon occurrence 
to find the self-same composition regarded as one of the 
best in a long series by one examiner while another thought 
it one of the worst. Of this particular difħculty Prof. 
Valentine has something to say in Chapter II, but the 
bulk of his work is concerned with much wider questions. 

Chapters III-VI deal with the entrance examination to 
secondary schools, the test applied being to compare the 
order of merit of pupils in the entrance examination of a 
given year with (1) the order of the same pupils four or 
five years łater in the School Certificate Examination ; 
and (2) the “ school’s order of merit ” of the same pupils 
at the same stage based on term’s work, internal examina- 
tions, or both. This comparison is made on a fairly wide 
basis, which must have involved a prodigious amount of 
work not only on the author’s part but also on that of the 
headmasters or headmistresses of twenty-two schools who 
provided the statistics. It is carried out with scrupulous 
care, many safeguards, and a skilful use of that valuable 
modern device, the coefficient of correlation. The upshot 
of the inquiry is that, the entrance examination is very far 
indeed from affording a trustworthy forecast of the entrants’ 
scholastic careers ; so much so that it is impossible either 
to deny that numerous pupils are admitted who fail to 
make good, or to avoid the suspicion that many candidates 
are excluded who would have done a great deal better. 
This, we think, is the most important section of an important 
book, and everything which the author has to say, whether 
by way of exposition or of practical suggestion on a subject 
of obvious national importance is deserving of the closest 
attention. 

Of special interest are the remarks on “ intelligence 
tests,” which Prof. Valentine would use to supplement but 
not to supplant other kinds of examination. In Chapter 
VII the same method of gauging examination results by 
subsequent performance is applied to the admission 
examinations of provincial universities, in Chapter VIII to 
the award of State scholarships, and in Chapters IX and X 
to that of entrance scholarships and to later examinations 
at the ancient universities, while Chapter XI is devoted to 
a summary and suggestions. 

Further statistical information is to be found in the 
Appendices. In fact, Prof. Valentine’s working out of his 
method is past praise. The only comment we have to 
make is that ‘‘ subsequent performance ’’ must in any 
case be expected to show wide variations. If what is 
called in this book “ prognostic reliability ” (could not the 
last word have been avoided, at all events on the title- 
page ?) were brought up to the point of certainty, it would 
become possible to foretell a student’s School Certificate, 


Higher Certificate, College Scholarship, Tripos, and indeed, 
so far as we can see, his entire earthly career from his 
marks in an entrance examination at 11 plus. This might 
be an ideal world, but in it the student himself would have 
become ‘‘ not a bus, but a tram.” 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS OF FRENCH POETRY 


Early Medieval French Lyrics. By C. C. ABBOTT. (15s. 
net. Constable.) 
Mr. Abbott has composed a fascinating book that only 
a poet could have written. He has taken some of the 
delightful French lyrics of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries and translated them into the artless verse they 
need—but how difficult this seemingly artless verse is to 
write ! 
Take this as a sample : 
“Isit day? Not yet, not yet ; 
Too quick your speeding : 
It would hurt me like a dart 
Had he dawned with sudden start. 
I do not wish to go at all, 
Fast my lover’s kisses fall. 
Let us make the slanderers fret 
And lie a little longer yet. 
God ! what a way love has of speaking, speaking ! ” 


Pure Romeo and Juliet. And what a lesson for the 
competitors for our translation prizes. The naïveté of the 
verses, although they sing frankly of love and wine, rids 
them of all offence. Mr. Abbott has opened a window on 
to a whole tract of French literature that is rarely studied 
in England—and for this our hearty thanks should be 
given to him with our admiration for his wonderful dexterity 
in verse. This book would make an ideal Christmas 
present for any one interested in French or English poetry. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University in a Changing World: a Symposium. 
Edited by W. M. Kotscunic and ELinEep PRYS. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

If it had been practicable in the present chaotic world, 
this book would have been an attempt to produce a 
‘‘ synthesis ” of all the present conceptions of the univer- 
sity. The alternative is a symposium, with chapters on the 
universities in France, Germany, Great Britain, the United 
States, Italy, Russia, prefaced by an introduction by 
Mr. Walter M. Kotschnig, and supplemented by a chapter 
on the Catholic University. Mr. Kotschnig traces the 
evolution of the university idea from its medieval form in 
which faith and knowledge became one, Thomas Aquinas’s 
unitas intellectus, through humanism and positivism, 
“ science without pre-suppositions,’’ to the “crisis of 
learning,” ‘‘ la trahison des clercs,” and the author's own 
reluctant conclusion that in the present-day university, 
the economic, social, and political conditions of the com- 
munity have outdistanced the ideals of learning and 
scholarship. Since universities were first established in 
Italy, we are puzzled by the order of the chapters as 
enumerated above. English universities owe much to 
the medieval University of Paris. But the present French 
system of university education bears marks of the Revolu- 
tion which, we are told, “ killed the universities, or rather 
allowed them to die,” attempting with only partial success 
to replace them by specialized schools; and the system 
suffers also from the sharp demarcation of elementary and 
secondary education, ‘‘ two separate worlds,” a question 
much discussed since the War. The German universities, 
born of the spirit of idealistic philosophy, are to-day 
suffering from overcrowding of students. In 1914 there 
were 59,000 students, in 1930 there were 99,500; the 
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increase in the technical colleges being from 12,800 to 23,700. 
In 1934 there will be roughly 90,000 unemployed graduates ! 
These statistics, as Dibetius has pointed out, are a symptom 
not of national well-being but of ‘‘ most dire distress.” 
Prof. Ernest Barker contributes the chapter ‘“‘ Universities 
in Great Britain,’’ based on his book with that title, pub- 
lished in 1931 (reviewed in this Journal for September, 1931). 
We would again enter a protest against his loose use of the 


word “ federal ” as applied to the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London. Dr. Flexner’s eclectic opinions on 
American universities are well known ; another chapter on 
the same subject by Mr. Clarence Shedd takes a more 
comprehensive view and contains much interesting informa- 
tion. Italy and Russia are at present out of the picture, 
notwithstanding eloquent pleading. The book as a whole 
gives a conspectus of a rapidly changing scene. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Weaver's Craft. By L. E. Simpson and M. WEIR. 
net. The Dryad Press, Leicester and London.) 
We strongly recommend this book to all craftsmen and par- 
ticularly to teachers of art and handwork. It deals in the most 
competent fashion with the various aspects of the weaver's craft 
at all stages, from that of the six-year-old who uses strips of 
coloured paper, raffia, dyed tape, or other material, to that of the 
adult weaving on the traditional type of hand-loom, on one of 
its many modern modifications, or on some form of table-loom. 
The authors are evidently experienced teachers; they treat 
their subject both from the practical and the artistic side, while 
methods, materials, and appliances are equally well discussed 
and adequately illustrated. Such a craft as weaving develops 
appreciation of the beauty of early craftsmanship and leads to 
the acquirement of that taste and good feeling so necessary in 
these days of the machine-made article. We congratulate 
Messrs. Dryad Handicrafts both on their choice of authors and 
the format of the book, but we regret that its price will probably 
place it beyond the means of so many individual craftsmen. 


Greck Sculpture and Painting : to the End of the Hellenistic Period. 
By Prof. J. D. BEAzLEY and Prof. B. ASHMOLE. (ros. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

We have had many scholarly works on Greek sculpture but 
few which deal also with Greek painting. This book is a reprint 
of the chapters on Greek art in the Cambridge Ancient History, 
and consists of some 250 illustrations of sculpture, vase painting, 
Hellenistic painting, gems and coins, with chapters dealing 
with each phase of Greek art in both sculpture and painting. 
There is also a most comprehensive bibliography. The marginal 
numbers facilitate reference to the illustrations at the end of 
the book. and this method is to be preferred to interspersing 
the pictures with the text. We are glad to have Prof. Beazley's 
authority for still considering the Hermes an original from the 
chisel of Praxiteles, in spite of the recent attempts to show that 
it is a copy. Students of classical art should certainly find a 
place on their shelves for this authoritative book, which is really 
a gallery of Greek art collected with great discrimination, and 
arranged in chronological order, round which the reader is 
conducted with Prof. Beazley and Ashmole as guide-lecturers. 
We are sorry not to find the beautiful “ birth of Aphrodite ” 
from the ‘‘ Ludovisi Throne ” in the Thermez Museum among 
the illustrations. 


Pen Practice. By W. HiccIns. (1s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Architecture. By Sir T. G. Jackson. Cheaper Re-Issue. (12s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Fashion Drawing. By E. HODGKIN. 
Hall.) 

How to Look at Buildings. By D. BRADDELL. (6s. net. Methuen). 

A Practical Handbook of Technical Drawing. By J. McGoucu. 
(2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Philips’ “ Semi-Upright’’ Handwriting Cards. (12 Cards, gd. 
G. Philip & Son.) 


(21s. net. Chapman & 


The Teaching of Art. By MARGARET E. Matuias. (ros. 6d. 
net. Scribner.) 
H. G. Wells: a Sketch for a Portrait. By G. WEST. (4s. 6d. 


net. Howe.) 

This biography is probably unique in respect of its being 
revised as to facts, but not comments, by its subject, H. G. 
Wells himself. ‘‘ Geoffrey West ” is Geoffrey H. Wells—no 
relation of the writer, but having initials so like his that a 
pen-name was deemed desirable. Mr. Wells holds himself in 
no way responsible for the work, but one cannot escape the 
conclusion that Mr. West’s methods, and (so far as Mr. Wells had 
seen it) his work, all met with the approval of the subject of 


(10s. 6d. | 


the biography. Geoffrey West appears admirably equipped 
for the work he has undertaken. Enthusiasm for Wells, close 
study of the scores of books he has written, sympathy with his 
views, yet with sufficient aloofness to make him the independent 
critic, insight, judgment, and unwearied labour—all these have 
combined to make this biography an undoubted success. It 
is not easy reading, but it is meant for earnest students. For 
an account and criticism of Mr. Wells's books, his philosophy, 
his special brand of socialism, his ideas about education, his 
ideal of a World State—for these we must refer the reader to 
Mr. West. Wells was not the son of “ a prosperous gentleman,” 
but from his earliest years he had to struggle against poverty, 
discouragement, and ill health. ‘‘ Some day I shall succeed, 
but it isa weary game.” He has become, as all the world knows, 
a successful author, unspoilt by fame and fortune. 


Carlyle. By E. NEFF. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Emery Neff of Columbia University is one of the most 
recent of American students to do justice to Carlyle. Probably 
the earliest was Emerson, who in 1832 visited the seer in his 
“‘rock-bound seclusion ” of Craigenputtoch, a visit that was 
followed later by practical assistance; for Emerson stimulated 
instant recognition by American publishers that led quickly 
to much-needed financial returns. Like Johnson before him, 
Carlyle found that ‘ slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 
Leslie Stephen had to castigate Lowell’s animadversions by 
writing to him: ‘‘I don’t think you, or any other Yankee, 
can find it in your hearts to be quite just to Carlyle '’— a reproof 
that, especially in view of such a book as Mr. Neff's, would 
nowadays be in no wise warranted. Mr. Neff thinks that Andrew 
Carnegie’s munificence in the matter of libraries was perhaps 
prompted by Carlyle’s suggestion that in every town there should 
be “ a Majesty’s library as well as a Majesty's jail.” So much 
for American recognition of the Seer of Chelsea. Mr. Neff writes 
after profound study of works by, and about, Carlyle. The 
contents of the book, uniquely set forth, are landmarks in his 
progress as writer and thinker. Long ago George Eliot wel- 
comed ‘‘ The Life of Sterling ’’ as “ a real ‘ Life,’ setting forth 
briefly and vividly the man’s inward and outward struggles, 
aims and achievements, so as to make clear the meaning which 
his experience has for his fellows.” That is what Mr. Neff has 
accomplished in his ‘‘ Carlyle,” and no greater praise could be 
given. 


Sherlock Holmes: Fact or Fiction ? 
(2s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By S. FOWLER WRIGHT. (2Is. 
The Poetry League, 35 Argyll Mansions, London, W. 14.) 

The Pre-Raphaelite Comedy. By F. BIcKLEy. (10s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 


By T. S. BLAKENEY. 


A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin. By Prof. H. F. MULLER and 
Prof. PAULINE TAYLOR. (12s. 6d. Heath.) 

Moenia Romae : Passages from Latin Authors illustrating Roman 
History and Latin Literature to the Death of Augustus, anth 


a Running Commentary. By L. C. SARGENT. (3s. 6d. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 
Hesiod. Works and Days. Edited by T. A. SINCLAIR. (10s. 6d. 


net. Macmillan.) 

Foundations for Latin Prose Composition. By L. W. P. Lewis 
and E. H. Gopparp. Fifth Edition. (3s. Heinemann.) 

Aeschylus. The Prometheus Bound. Edited with Introduction, 
Commentary and Translation by G. THOMSON. (12s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Clarendon Latin Course: a Four-Year Course for Schools. 
By A. CLENDON and J. H. Vince. Third and Fourth Years. 
(3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
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Education in New Zealand : an Historical Survey of Educational 
Progress amongst the Europeans and the Maoris since 1878 ; 
forming with ‘‘ Young New Zealand” a Complete History 
of Education in New Zealand from the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. By A. G. BUTCHERS. (35s. Dunedin: 
Coulls, Somerville, Wilkie.) 


This book will be invaluable to any one interested in the 
educational system of New Zealand. The author had special 
opportunities for making the work complete and accurate, and 
the Minister for Education has expressed his approval of it. 
The sections are arranged chronologically, beginning with the 
Education Act of 1877, and leading up to the final chapter, 
““ Hopes for To-morrow.” Due space is given to the Maori 
schools, and the chapters describing their successful administra- 
tion should be read by all who have to do with the native 
education in other parts of the world. 


A Scottish Montessori School. 
(5s. net. Sands.) 

This is a record, illustrated by delightful photographs, of 
the work done in the primary department of the Notre Dame 
High School, Dowanhill, Glasgow. The author makes no claim 
to be presenting an exposition of the Montessori method, but 
the detailed description which she gives forms an admirable 
supplement to the Montessori manuals. The subjects of the 
curriculum are treated separately, and prefaced by general 
chapters on the essentials required in a directness of the method, 
and on the training of the child. 


By A SISTER oF NOTRE DAME. 


Lexikon der Pädagogik der Gegenwart. In Verbindung mit 
zahlreichen Fachgelehrten, und unter besonderer Mit- 
wirkung von Prof. Dr. L. Bopp, Dr. H. BRUNNENGRABER, 
Prof. Dr. F. X. EGGERSDORFER, Prof. Dr. M. ETTLINGER, 
Prof. Dr. J. GÖTTLER, Prof. Dr. G. GruNnwa.p, Dr. K. 
Haase, Dr. W. HANSEN, Prof. Dr. J. Maussacu, A. 
PFENNINGS, Prof. Dr. G. RAEDERSCHEIDT, Prof. Dr. H. 
SCHMIDKUNZ, Prof. Dr. J. SCHROTELER, Prof. Dr. J. P. 
STEFFES. Leitung der Herausgabe Dr. J. SPIELER. Zweiter 
Band. Kinderfürsorge bis Zwangszustande. (2 Vols. 
Leinwand, RM. 60.80. Halbfranz, RM. 68.40. Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau : Herder.) 


The general plan and scope of this important and authoritative 
Lexikon were indicated in a review of the first volume. The 
second and concluding volume maintains the high standard of 
the first. The editor and his collaborators are to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of their arduous task. No aspect of 
contemporary education in Germany, practical or theoretical, 
is neglected, and there are numerous articles of wider appli- 
cation. The Lexikon provides a useful corrective to those whose 
study of education abroad is confined to the new and exceptional ; 
here will be found adequate information about things as they 
are as well as about improvements which it is hoped to effect. 


For example, in the second volume there are descriptions of | 


the general systems of education in Prussia, Saxony and Wurtem- 
burg ; from these one may turn to other articles dealing with 
organization and administration, with the official aims which 
have replaced the former detailed regulations, with the framing 
of syllabuses, the problems of method, books and materials. 
The position of the teacher, his training, examination and further 
education, his associations and conferences form the subject 
of a series of articles; another is devoted to girls—their 
education, schools, and psychology. Among other topics treated 
are child welfare, physical education, rural education, the cinema 
and wireless as educational agencies. Special attention is paid 
to the problems of moral and religious education. Those with 
a taste for theory will find philosophy and psychology well 
represented, and can easily gather, in succinct form, the essential 
features of the opposition of life and culture which is central 
in many educational discussions in Germany to-day. There is a 
detailed index to the contents of both volumes. 


The Sociology of Teaching. By Prof. W. WALLER. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 
This book is a study of the life of human beings in school, 
their relations with one another, with parents and the local 
-community in general, and with officials. The material is drawn 
from rural schools and from schools and colleges in small towns. 
Although the author makes suggestions and recommendations, 
‘the is concerned more with things as they are than with things 
as they ought to be. He believes rightly that the teacher, 
especially the young teacher, needs social insight based on a 
realistic study of facts. Though he describes his work as a 


(21s. net. 


textbook, it is far from being dull and forbidding. Numerous 
examples illuminate the actual conditions of American educa- 
tion, and the seamy side is much in evidence. Of the truth of 
the picture presented Americans alone can judge. The wider 
appeal of the book lies in the fact that the situations and atti- 
tudes here described with candour, freshness and knowledge, 
are similar to those which in one form or another arise every- 
where in the occupation of teaching. 


Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation. 
zation de l'Instruction Publique dans 53 Pays. 
Geneva: Bureau International d'Éducation.) 

A useful handbook of information. The number of pages 
devoted to each country is necessarily very small, but the matter, 
is carefully condensed and the diagrams are so clear that the 
reader can see at a glance the main lines of the organization 
of education in each country for all ages from the nursery school 
to the university. 


God’s Candlelights : an Educational Venture in Northern Rho- 
desia. By MABEL SHAW. (2s. 6d. net. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 


This is an interesting account of a missionary boarding school 
for African girls. Miss Shaw aimed at preserving as far as 
possible the tribal institutions, and gradually permeating them 
with the spirit of Christianity. It is an inspiring story, told 
with zest and considerable humour, and is worth the attention 
of all who are interested in the education of primitive people. 


A Fourth Book of Celebrations. By Dr. F. H. Harwarp. (7s. 6d. 
Russell.) 

The ‘ Celebration ” as an educational method has taken a 
long time to establish itself in English schools. Perhaps we are 
suspicious of any attempt to organize mass emotion; perhaps 
we are afraid of the disastrous effects of failure. But those who 
have tried, and succeeded, with celebrations in the past will 
be glad of Dr. Hayward’s new volume, containing ‘‘ salutation 
celebrations ” to seven different nations, as well as to individual 
poets, scientists and social reformers. 


The Church School Comes to Life. By MttpreD HEwITt. (12s. 6d. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Dark Places of Education. By Dr. W. ScHouHaus. With a 
Collection of Seventy-eight Reports of School Experiences. 


L’Organi- 
(Fr. 10. 


Translated by Mary Cuapwick. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Education for Trades and Industries : a Historical Survey. By 
C. T. Mitiis. (6s. net. Arnold.) 


La Formation Sociale dans l'Enseignement Secondaire. By 
J. JAOUEN. (12 fr. net. Franco, 13 fr. 50. Etranger, 14 fr. 
Juvisy, Seine-et-Oise : Editions du Cerf.) 

German Universities: a Manual for Foreign Scholars and 
Students. (1s. 3d. Berlin: German Academic Exchange 
Service. London: Anglo-German Academic Bureau.) 


Achievement in the Junior High School. By B. BEATLEY. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


Ancient Education and its Meaning to Us. By Prof. J. F. DoBSON. 
(5s. net. Harrap.) 


American General Education : 
Condition and Needs. By A. F. WEST. 
ton: Princeton University Press. 
University Press.) 

The Training of a Civil Engineer. By C. L. H. HUMPHREYS and 
C. H. Humpureys. (5s. net. Arnold.) 


Problèmes Modernes d'Enseignement en vue de la Conciliation 
entre les Peuples et de la Paix Morale. By Prof. R. ALTA- 
MIRA. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France.) 

This Language-Learning Business: a Compilation Containing 
a Conversation, Considerable Correspondence and still move 
Considerable Thought on Questions of Language and the 
Learning Thereof for the Guidance of all those Engaged in 
Teaching or Learning that Unique Subject in the Curriculum, 
a Language. By H. E. PAtmMer and H. V. RADMAN. (6s. 
net. Harrap.) 

Life and the Public Schools : a Prospect. 
DavID. (10s. 6d. MacLehose.) 
Education through Recreation. By L. P. JAcks. 

University of London Press.) 


a Short Study of its Present 
(5s. 6d. net. Prince- 
London: Oxford 


By the Rt. Rev. A. A. 


(3s. Od. net. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


A New English Treasury : Selected Prose and Verse for Reading 
in Schools. By F. F. Potter. Book II (Senior). (3s. 
Pitman.) 


The editor’s aim has been to insure in the first instance the 
pupils’ enjoyment, and his selection is well calculated to achieve 
that end. We have seldom seen a happier choice. Many of the 
pieces are well-known favourites. The illustrations will appeal 
to the imagination, or tickle the fancy, of young folks. The 
volume closes with helpful notes and suggestive exercises. 


Love Fetish. By E. Warr. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 


The American continent holds a tremendous variety of natural 
and social phenomena. It offers nothing stranger, however, 
than the vast swamp lands and forests of the Bayou country, 
where live the descendants of a mixed white and negro stock. 
The author of Love Fetish has acquired a wide knowledge of the 
life and customs of this primitive people, and in his sympathetic 
study of the adolescence, manhood, and tragic death of Duke, 
the central figure of the narrative, he gives us a dramatic and 
moving story. The intimate details of local superstitions and 
folk songs speak of personal contact with this “ no-nation ” 
race, and lead us to hope that Mr. Wall may attempt a more 
ambitious work about these intriguing folk. 


Scott’s Heart of Mid-Lothian. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 
(3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


This edition of The Heart of Mid-Lothian contains much to 
recommend it. Many eschew Scott's valuable but dry-as-dust 
introductions, and even lightly skip over one or two of his opening 
chapters. When, therefore, one is faced with the Editor’s 
Introduction, the Author’s Introduction, and finds after the 
text three sets of notes by author and editor, one is apt to be 
somewhat dismayed. But here the author is briefer than usual, 
and the editor is the late Andrew Lang, a name in such a con- 
nexion to be conjured with. The editor has done excellent work. 
His comparison of Effie and Jeanie with Hetty and Dinah in 
Adam Bede, as also of Madge Wildfire with Ophelia in their 
songs, is masterly. Brief and useful summaries of the chapters 
precede the notes on each. 


Some Books I Like. By S. P. B. Mais. (3s. 6d. Richards.) 


Those who have read Mr. Mais’s other books, or have listened- 
in to such fascinating wireless talks as those on ‘' The Unknown 
Island,’’ will welcome this latest addition to his works. It is 
sure to please both young and old, for, as do all true lovers of 
books, Mr. Mais reads again and again with increasing relish 
the favourites of his boyhood. He delights in adventures and 
detective stories, and is not satisfied unless he can map out 
such journeys as that of Christian in The Pilgrim's Progress. 
Not the least of his attractions is his fearless frankness in stating 
his predilections. For example, “ A terrible confession to make. 
I don't like Dickens much ” ; or “ If after a quarter through 
[a book} you find it tiresome, chuck it away, and start some other 
book.” Not only are the books he likes sure to be such as his 
readers will prize, but his informal introductions and his inter- 
spersed remarks make one feel that he is at one’s elbow as one 
reads, and is taking a friendly interest in the progress one is 
making. 


Sherlock Holmes: Fact or Fiction ? 
(2s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


No greater tribute to the vitality of Sherlock Holmes could 
be given. He has even been able to hand down his gifts of 
investigation to so interested and interesting a devotee as Mr. 
Blakeney. 


Great Travel Stories of all Nations. 


D’OyYLEy. (8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Messrs. Harrap’s list already contains an imposing collection 
of omnibus volumes, and the present anthology should prove a 
worthy addition. Many of us would like to travel, but only few 
have the opportunity. The majority, therefore, cannot do better 
than dip into the pages of such a volume as this in which are 
described the journeyings of the great travellers of all ages and 
all lands. With them we experience the hardships and thrills 
of adventurings into remote and unknown regions; we learn 
of many strange customs; we see the marvellous beauties of 
nature, and we feel the deep joy of at length returning home. 
We learn of the many reasons that take people from their native 
shores. Not only the love of adventure and the desire to see 
strange lands, but trade, religion, the need for space and food, 
have compelled people to explore the unknown, It is, perhaps, 


By T. S. BLAKENEY. 


Edited by ELIZABETH 


not surprising that the British section is the longest. The love 
of travel and adventure which is characteristic of the British 
people, together with Britain’s development as an imperial power, 
have taken many of our people into distant lands, and their 
experiences related in this volume make exciting reading. 


Blue Days at Sea and Other Essays. By H. V. Morton. (3s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

A series of these vivid word pictures which we have learned to 
expect from Mr. Morton enables us to share the life on a battle- 
ship during manoeuvres. A delightful Christmas card for some 
fortunate reader. 


A Treasury of English Prose for Schools. Collected and Edited 
by H. STRANG. (1s. 9d. Oxford University Press.) l 
A collection of prose extracts, each of which is interesting 
and complete in itself. Admirably adapted for use in the middle 
school. 


Victorian Essays. Chosen and Edited by E. C. PARNWELL. 
(2s. Oxford University Press.) 

This volume needs no commendation. It was an inspiration 
to give, as its foreword, the comments made by Lord Oxford and 
Asquith upon the age of which the writers of the essays were 
conspicuous ornaments. 


The Kingsway Readers. By R. BENNETT. Infants. (Books 
I and II. Manila, 6d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. each. Books 
III and IV. Manila, 8d. each. Limp Cloth, rod. each. 
Teachers’ Manual, ts. 6d. net. Evans.) 

The doings of a group of children, Tom, Betty, and Baby 
Billy, the latter invaluable for the purpose of repeating words, 
with their dog, Spot, form a serial running through all three 
books, thus providing what is termed a “‘ stock vocabulary.” 
In Book IV independent stories are introduced so that the child 
may learn to do without the help of familiar associations and 
aids to memory. These Readers combine features of the three 
methods in general use, the writer maintaining that no one 
method has a monopoly of virtue. Phonic drill is, however, 
confined to the Teachers’ Manual. The five-year-old daughter 
of the writer proved herself a useful coadjutor and critic, sternly 
suppressing too frequent repetition, which she characterized 
as `“ silly,” suggesting material, and even inventing some stories 
of Spot. Chapters I-III of the Manual deserve special atten- 
tion, particularly the remarks on the use of pictures. 


Some Canadian Essays. Edited by N. Hopains. (is. 3d. 
Nelson.) 
This neat and handy little volume would be worth buying 
for one essay alone, that of Maurice Hutton, *“ The Englishman.” 
The introduction and the biographical notes will be welcomed 


by those unacquainted with Canadian writers. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by Sir 
A. W. Warp and A. R. WALLER. Vol. I. From the Begin- 
nings to the Cycles of Romance. Vol. II. The End of the 
Middle Ages. Vol. III. Renascence and Reformation. 
Vol. IV. Prose and Poetry: Sir Thomas North to Michael 
Drayton. Vol. V. The Drama to 1642: Part I. Vol. VI. 
The Drama to 1642: Part II. Vol. VII. Cavalier and 
Puritan. Vol. VIII. The Age of Dryden. Vol. IX. From 
Steele and Addison to Pope and Swift. Vol. X. The Age of 
Johnson. Nol. XI. The Period of the French Revolution. 
Vol. XII. The Nineteenth Century: Part I. Vol. XIII. 
The Nineteenth Century: Part II. Vol. XIV. The Nine- 
teenth Century : Part III. Vol. XV. General Index. (63s. 
the set, 5s. net each vol. Cambridge University Press.) 


The Story Cargo. By Sister MARY ESTELLE. (48. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

American Literature, 1880-1930. 
net. Methuen.) 

Language and Speech Training Stories. By R. K. and M. I. R. 
POLKINGHORNE. (38. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Some Secrets of Style. By H. Bett. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Suspense: Dross. The Phantom Future. By H. S. MERRIMAN. 
Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net each. Murray.) 

Selected Modern English Essays. Second Series. (2s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Children’s Blue Bird. By GEORGETTE LEBLANC. Trans- 
lated by A. T. DE Mattos. 4th Edition. (1s.6d. Methuen.) 

African Stories. By Prof. ALICE WERNER. (1s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

Preliminary Transition English Course (Junior Progressive 
English Course). By L. OLIPHANT. (Paper, 8d.; Limp 
Cloth, rod. Gregg Publishing Co.) 


By A. C. Ward. (7s. Gd. 
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Attractive Readings in Prose and Verse, with Chapters on the 
Use of Prose, Interpretation, Gesture, and Memorizing. 
Selected and Edited by Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON. (2s. 6d. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The Growth of Literature. Vol. I. The Ancient Literatures of 
Europe. By Prof. H. M. CHapwick and N. K. CHADWICK. 
(30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Settlers in Canada. By Captain MarryaT. (Limp Cloth, 
Is. 3d.; Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. Oxford University Press.) 

Junior Transition English Course (Progressive English Course). 
By L. OLIPHANT. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. Gregg Publishing Co.) 


Days with the French Romantics in the Paris of 1830. By P. 
CARR. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Everyday English for Juniors. By ALice SWEANEY. Books I 
and II. (Paper, rod. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. each.. Oxford 


University Press.) 


Wild Flowers in Sunny Fields. By PHyYLiis KELWay. (is. 
Harrap.) 

The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 45. Red Tiger. By 
A. Cowpy. No. 46. Magic Water: a Tale of the South 


Sea Islands. By D. C. Coustanp and R. F. DUNNETT. 
No. 47. Jail-Bird Jim. By I. A. Corsin. No. 48. In 
the Land of the Redskin. By H. G. Procror. (2d. each. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

Introductory Reading Practice—Series A. 
A Summer Afternoon. By JANET Erriot. Jacko's New 
Home. By Janet ELLIOT. (4d. each. Nelson.) 

The Foundations of English. Fourth Book. By R. WILson. 
(1s. 4d. Nelson.) 

English Prose. By J. Bropuy. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The Master-Light : Letters to David. By G. Tuomas. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Legends and Pageants from the Faerie Queene. 


Dodo at the Seaside. 


(5s. net. 
Selected by 


J.C. Smitu. (7d. Chambers.) 
Sea Stories of Adventure. Edited by A. J. MERSON. (2s. 
Harrap.) 


Nature's Pageant. 5. Roland, the Red Deer. 6. Otto the Otter. 
7. Freddy Fox's Family. 8. The Weasel Family. By 
Giapys Davipson. (4d. each. Cassell.) 

Literature Old and New: Prose Readers for Junior Schools. 


By Kate and E. J. S. Lay. Book IV. (2s. 3d. Mac- 
millan.) . 

A New English Treasury : Selected Prose and Verse for Reading 
in Schools. By F. F. Potter. Book III (Senior.) (3s. 
Pitman.) ` 


The Pleasures of Poetry : 
The Victorian Age. 
worth.) 


Mr. Mais has called his latest volume, Some Books I Like ; Miss 
Edith Sitwell might have entitled hers, ‘‘Some Poets I Adore.” 
But, though she enthrones these, hers is no mere rapturous homage. 
Her Introduction, which occupies a quarter of the volume, 
justifies the sub-title, “ A Critical Anthology.” The book is a 
third series of The Pleasures of Poetry, and deals with the Vic- 
torian age, more especially with Swinburne and Tennyson, and 
to a less extent with Fitzgerald, Morris, Poe, Rossetti and his 
sister. Browning is represented by one poem, “ since everything 
which could be examined in his work has been examined.” In 
her “‘ criminal career ” (her own words) Miss Sitwell has refused 
to include any poems which she does not enjoy, or any poets who, 
according to her feeling, should be rejected. Hence, Matthew 
Arnold does not figure in her book, for “ he will remain the 
only educated versifier whose verses are admired by those people 
who dislike poetry.” This judgment, and a good many more, 
will give many readers pause in their acceptance of Miss Sitwell’s 
choice as being the best. Nevertheless, wisdom is justified of 
her children; and it will be with great pleasure and no little 
advantage that her readers will learn to see under the guidance 
of a poetess what the trained eye and ear discern in the allitera- 
tions and assonances of her favourite poets of Victoria’s time. 
Most of us can enjoy poetry without being able to analyse our 
enjoyment, as crowds may enjoy an orchestral concert without 
knowing just why. But, “ ‘tis we musicians know.” None can 
follow, however superficially, Miss Sitwell’s analyses of the 
subtleties of great poets without recognizing that there is a 
realm of artistic appreciation from which through ignorance 
of technical niceties ordinary mortals are debarred. 


A Textbook of Stagecraft. By Susan RICHMOND. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 
Unique of its kind, this work may count upon a welcome 
alike from amateur and professional—such, at least, is the con- 
clusion of Cedric Hardwicke in his Foreword. Fruit of fifteen 


a Critical Anthology. Third Series. 
By EpiItH SITWELL. (6s. net. Duck- 


(3s. 6d. net. 


years study of the art of acting and of one year of exhaustive 
experiment in a West End dramatic school, the practical exer- 
cises, which fill the major portion of the book, consist mainly 
of brief, vivid scenes, each illustrating some point to be empha- 
sized or difficulty to be overcome. Nothing seems to be omitted 
—voice, gesture, make-up—even management of properties are 
all dealt with. 


(1) Village Drama Society Plays. 1. My Herbert Says: a 
Comedy for Women in One Act. By Hitpa A. FITCH. 
2. A Turn for the Better: a Comedy in One Act. By F. A. 
CARTER. 3. Plenty of Time: a Playin One Act. By MAYSEL 
JENKINSON. 4. Bill Breaks Out: a Comedy in One Act. 
By A. BARTLE. 5. First Catch your Poacher: a Comedy in 
One Act. By Hitpa A. Fitcu. 6. Our Charade : a Comedy 
in One Act. By BRENDA R. THompPSON. 7. When the 
Queen Passed By : an Outdoor Play in Three Scenes. By 
IDa GANDy. (1s. net each. Deane The Year Book Press.) 


(2) The Year Book Press Series of Plays. 
jealous. By H. Deans. The Doubt. By H. DEANS and 
P. O’FARRELL. 2. Father Noah: a Play in One Act. By 
G. WHITWORTH. 3. Not What they Seem: a Farce in One 
Act. By V. SYLVAINE. 4. A Bite of the Apple: a Comedy 
in One Act. By V. SYLVAINE. 5. “ Brill's” : a Play in 
One Act. By Marion REID-JAMIESON. 6. The Greater 
Law: a Comedy in One Act. By L. C. WHITE. (Is. net 
each. Deane The Year Book Press.) 


(3) Happy as a King: a Morality Play in One Act. Translated 
and Adapted from the German of Hans Sacus by E. V. 
OULESS. (1s. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 


(4) They Refuse to be Resurrected : a Fantasy. By N. K. SMITH. 
(1s. Allen & Unwin.) 

(1) (No. 3) In this pathetic little play, which won a first prize 
in the V.D.S. competition this year, Mary has to choose 
between loyalty to her sweetheart, who is leaving for Canada, 
or to her childish old father. (No. 7) is a pretty play based on 
an incident which occurred during a visit of Anne, wife of 
James I, to a village in Wilts. The vicar, a real personage, was 


1. Husbands are so 


made Chaplain to the Queen after the acting before her, as here, 


of a pastoral of his own composition. (2) (No. 2) ‘ Father 
Noah,” a striking and beautiful Scriptural play with an under- 
lying allegory, was written during the War and is now reprinted 
for the first time as a separate publication. (3) Hans Sachs 
wrote about eighty Shrovetide plays. This one, written in 
rhymed octosyllabic couplets, is an allegory built round a single 
incident in the life of Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse. (4) The 
three characters who refuse to be resurrected according to the 
rules in “How to Write a Play,” by St. John Ervine, and who 
poke fun at Shaw, Noel Coward, and the “ expressionists,’’ are 
Pierrot, Harlequin, and Columbine. ‘ 


Keats. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, Selected Odes. 
Edited by G. E. HOLLINGWORTH and A. R. WEEKES. 
(2s. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Prelude. By Wm. WorpswortH. Edited by E. E. Rey- 
NOLDS. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The Old Gods: Echoes from Lucretius and from Greek Lyrics 
and Other Sources. By D. TURNER. (38. 6d. net. Besant.) 

The Lays of Ancient Rome, and Other Poems. By THomas 
BABINGTON, LorD MacauLay. (2s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Experiment : a Playin One Act. By MARY PAKINGTON. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Sharing Makes a Feast: a Christmas Play for Children and 
Adults. By M. G. OsTLe. (1s. net. De la More Press.) 
Dante and his Poetry. By Mary B. WHITING. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
The Adventure of Poetry. By F. KENDON. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 
Benn's Augustan Books of Poetry. New Format. 114 Vols. 

(6d. net each. Benn.) 
Lyric Plays. By Dr. G. BOTTOMLEY. (5s. net. Constable.) 
Corn in Egypt: the Bible Story of Joseph Arvanged as Five 


(1s. 6d. 


Short Plays for Children, with full Directions. By E. R. 
APPLETON. (3s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 
A Book of Scottish Verse. Chosen by G. BURNETT. (5s. net 


Methuen.) 


Messrs. Rich & Cowan, LTD., have sent us a copy of their 
First List of publications. It includes a few novels and also two 
volumes, “ Five Three-Act Plays” by well-known authors, 
and “ Eight One-Act Plays ” suitable for amateurs, respectively. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) A Regional Geography of the World for Schools. 
ByGott. (48. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

(2) Europe and Asta. By T. PicKLts. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

(3) Black's Geography Pictures. Selected and Edited by J. 
FAIRGRIEVE. Set 4. Africa. (1s. Black.) 

(1) “ A Regional Geography of the World " has been written 
to meet the requirements of pupils who are preparing for the 
Matriculation and School Certificate Examinations. The informa- 
tion contained in the text 1s sound and up to date, and is pre- 
sented in a torm which will be of great service to the examination 
candidate. The method of naming the distributions on a map 
(as in Fig. 45) is much to be preferred to that used on many 
other maps in this geography (e.v. Figs. 5 and 39). (2) In 
“ Europe and Asia ” a satisfactory course of studv is provided for 
one year. Although the political divisions give the headings 
to the various chapters, the geography of each section is dealt 
with regionally, and throughout the book emphasis is laid on 
the home life and daily work of the people. The text is illus- 
trated with particularly good pictures and maps, and exercises 
for individual work are printed at the end ot each lesson. (3) The 
pictures of Africa have been very carefully chosen for Set 4 of 
this Series, and under each picture a note of explanation is given. 
The low price will make it possible for a number of copies of the 
set to be provided for class work. 


By J. 


The Navy League Map of the British Empire (on Mercator’s 
Projection). New and Revised Edition. (Mounted on 
Cloth and Varnished, with Rollers, 30s. Mounted on 
Cloth, dissected to fold, eyeletted and with stout Manila 
ends, 30s. George Philip & Son, Ltd.) 

The revised edition of this well-known map has many attrac- 
tive features. The British Empire is coloured in different shades 
of red to distinguish the self-governing Dominions, Crown 
Colonies, and British Mandated Territories. Naval dockyards, 
wireless stations, submarine cables, trade routes, &c., are in- 
dicated with clearness. The size of the sheet (80 in. by 60 in.) 
makes it particularly suitable for purposes of illustration in 


lectures on the Empire. The various small scale maps and 
diagrams, which are printed under the map of the world, provide 
statistical and other information of the greatest use to students 
of the Empire. 


The Scenery of England: a Study of Harmonious Grouping in 
Town and Country. By Dr. V. CORNISH. (38. Od. net. 
Council for the Preservation for Rural England.) 

The Gold Coast: a First Reader. By D. T. ADams and H. A. 
HARMAN. (Is. 9d. Longmans.) 

Germany : an Introductory Study in Physical and Human 
Geography. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 

An Intermediate Geography : General World Geography (Com- 
modities and World Trade), The British Isles, Europe and 
the Mediterranean, The Americas, Asia, with Special 
Reference to the Monsoon Lands. By Dr. L. D. STAmp. 
(17s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Maps and Map-Work. By J. W. Cameron. (2s. Harrap.) 

The Marlborough Country : Notes, Geographical, Historical and 
Descriptive, on Part of Sheet 112 of the One-inch Ordnance 
Survey Map. By H. C. Brentnatt and C. C. CARTER. 
New Edition, Revised. (3s. od. Oxford University Press.) 

The British Isles. By Dr. E. D. LABORDE. (3s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The Geographical Background of Modern Problems. By Prof. 
H. J. FLEURE. (Cloth, 2s.; Paper, ts. Longmans.) 

Philips’ New Large Outline Map of the British Isles. (od. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

Philips’ Large-Scale Wall Map of South Lancashire and North 
Wales (Liverpool District). (10s. od. G. Philip & Son, Ltd.) 

Pitman’s Commercial Atlas of the World: with an Account of 
the Trade Productions, Means of Communication and the 


Principal Statistics of Every Country of the Globe. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 

sia: a Geography Note-Book. By S. J. B. WHYBRow. (1s. 3d. 
Dent.) 


W. & A. K. Johnston's Wall Map of Central Europe and the 
Mediterranean Lands. (17s. 6d. Johnston.) 


HISTORY 


Middlesex in British, Roman, and Saxon Times. By Sir MONTAGU 
SHARPE. Second Edition, Revised. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

A second edition, considerably enlarged and extensively 
revised, of an excellent monograph originally published in 1919. 
The results of the most recent researches are incorporated. 

A History of Europe: from 1378 to 1494. By Prof. W. T. 
WAUGH. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

This is the third of the eight volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s 
valuable History of Medieval and Modern Europe to make its 
appearance. It covers one of the most complex and difficult 
periods of the later Middle Ages, the period of the Italian 
Renaissance. It was the period that saw the transition from the 
united Christendom of the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire 
to the modern State system. Mr. Waugh gives a sketch of the 
cosmopolitan institutions that were passing away; but he 
devotes most of his attention to the history of the new polities 
of France, Spain, Italy, and Germany that were gradually coming 
into existence. Mr. Waugh writes well, and his work is both 
informative and interesting. 


The House of History: the Fourth Storey, Modern Social and 
Industrial History. By DOROTHY Gorpon. (3s. Nelson.) 
The three preceding volumes of this ‘‘ House of History ”’ 
series sketched in outline the political history of England. The 
present volume, obviously intended for older pupils, surveys the 
social and industrial history of the country from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century up to the present day. It is well- 
informed, pleasantly written, and copiously illustrated. 


England under Elizabeth (1558-1603). Illustrated from Con- 
temporary Sources. By R. B. WERNHAM and J. C. WALKER. 
(10s, 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This is the eighth volume of the source-books of English 
history specially prepared for intermediate arts students of the 
University of London. It begins with an exhaustive note on 
the original authorities for the Elizabethan age, and it then gives 
a judicious selection from them classified under the headings 
political, constitutional, religious, social, economic and—Irish ! 


The laborious work of rejection has been well done. All readers 
of Elizabethan history will find this scholarly volume a useful 
companion to their studies. 


Great People of the Past. By RHopA Power. BookI. Ancient 
Times. (1s. tod.) Book II. A.D. 600-1600. Book III. 
Modern Times. (28. each. Cambridge University Press.) 

Longman’s New Age Histories. Senior Series. By E. H. DANCE. 
Book I. Britain in the Old World (to 1485). Book II. 
Britain in the Old World and the New (1485-1714). Book 
ILI. Britain in the Modern World (since 1714). (2s. 3d. 
each. Longmans.) 

Jorvocks's England. By A. STEEL. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Oxford Class Books of History. Junior Series. Book IVa. 
Stories of Early Modern Times. By B. I. MaGRaw. (Paper, 
gd.; Limp Cloth, 1s. Oxford University Press.) 

A Study in Creative History : the Interaction of the Eastern and 
Western Peoples to 500 B.c. By O. E. BURTON. (10s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

England under Queen Anne: Ramillies and the Union with 
Scotland. By Prof. G. M. TREVELYAN. (21s. net. Long- 


mans.) 

France and Germany: the History of One Thousand Years. 
By Prof. J. HALLER. Translated by DORA von BESELER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The Framework of International Soctety. 
(Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. Longmans.) 

So This is Poland. By F. W. VON OERTZEN. Translated by 
R. T. CLARK. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Makers of History. By D. M. GILL. (2s. 3d. McDougall.) 

Tristan da Cunha: an Empire Outpost and its Keepers, with 
Glimpses of its Past and Consideration of the Future. By 
D. M. Gane. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Graphic Charts of European History. By H. G. NEWMAN. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Prevention of War. By KATHLEEN INNES. (28. 6d. net. 
Friends’ Peace Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road.) 


By S. H. Baltey. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


«t Modern Spanish Course. By A.C. CLARK and W. O. WILLIAMS. 
(Part I. 2s. 6d. Part II. 3s. Hirschfeld.) | 

The principal aim of this course is to enable the student to 
acquire a large vocabulary in a very short time. To this end 
each lesson contains long vocabularies, phrases for every-day 
conversation and copious exercises, while lists of idiomatic 
expressions are inserted at intervals throughout the book. 
The translation exercises are not the strongest part of the 
exercise material. The course is very thorough and will prove 
useful to adult students. 


-1 Modern Spanish Reader for Beginners. 
J. V. GoRNER. (2s. Hirschfeld.) 
As a reader this book is to be recommended. It contains 
about twenty simple passages on a variety of subjects. A good 
teacher will find the reader useful for an adult beginners’ class. 


French à la Mode: the Right Things to Say and Do in France. 
(38s.) An Englishman in Germany. (2s. 6d.) By E. E. 

- Pattou. (Heath.) 

M. Pattou’s book resembles “ Brighter French ” but it is far 
more practical and unconnected with the smartest set. There 
are fifty-nine sections which deal with all phases of French life 
trom the moment of arrival to the letter of remembrance after 
the return journey. The notes are particularly illuminating and, 
im many cases, amusing. We can unreservedly recommend this 
book to any middle-aged traveller who has forgotten all his 
French and yet does not wish to hire a guide or look a fool in 
public. We do not agree with M. Pattou that husbands and 
wives say vous rather than żu to one another. This is a habit 
restricted to the ultra-modern who marry to-day and divorce 
to-morrow. And is a combinaison translated by slip ? (page 127). 
And does any one but a cheap tailor call a waistcoat a vest ? 
(page 200). Was Brillat-Savarin a chef, and did Chateaubriand 
live in the early eighteenth century ? (page 201). But these are 
minor inaccuracies that do not spoil the value of a most useful 
little book. 


Tales of Action : from Modern French Authors. 
F.C. Rog. (2s. Longmans.) 

Mr. Roe is an experienced craftsman of textbooks. In this 
new one he has tried to give boys and girls what they like to 
read—hairbreadth escapes, animal stories, adventures, and 
school tales. There are fifteen of them from Jules Verne, Morel, 
Mortane, Pérochon, and Paul et Victor Margueritte. All are 
short and full of idiomatic expressions which are well explained 
in the notes. An excellent rapid reader for junior and middle 


By A. C. CLARK and 


Edited by Prof. 


torms. 
Higher Certificate French Test Papers. By T. R. N. CROFTS. 
(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 


Mr. Crofts is an experienced teacher of senior forms, and these 
papers will be useful to all Higher Certificate candidates. The 
essays are particularly useful and well-chosen. 


Intermediate Spanish Composition. By Prof. E. A. PEERS. 
(5s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Self-expression as the basis of successful modern language 
learning is the keynote of this well-produced book. The compo- 
sition exercises of various types are based upon interesting 
reading matter. An endeavour is made in method to combine 
direct principles with a sound grammatical knowledge. Prof. 
Peers has succeeded in producing a most useful course—but we 
should like to see the price less formidable to English purchasers. 


French Revision and Drill. By H. V. Jervis. (1s. 6d. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 

Mr. Jervis has written this book to get the main facts of French 
grammar into his pupils’ heads by constant repetition, by viva 
voce question and answer. It would be useful for students up to 
the School Certificate class. His idioms are not very idiomatic, 
and that section might be profitably enlarged. 


wlide-Mémoive : Vocabulaire de Mots Français Groupés d'après 
le Sens. By H. H. BAKER. (10d. Bell.) 

It is gratifying to see that teachers are recovering from the 
grosser errors of the ultra-new method. At one time it was 
thought by some misguided teachers that vocabulary and 
grammar could be “ picked up ” by pupils as they had picked 
up English. Now learning by heart of grammar and lists of words 
is coming back toitsown. Mr. Baker has, however, tried to cram 
too much into too small a space. If he had confined himself to 
words he would have done better than by endeavouring to 
bring in phrases as well. He has not got enough of either. 
Still, the book is of a neat size, able to go into a waistcoat 


pocket. Goudvon occurs twice, metropolitan is a weak translation 
of métro, the sounds made by animals might well have been 
omitted, chèvrefeuille has a wrong gender. 


Coutumes Françaises : d’Hter et d’ Aujourdhut. 
PARGMENT. (48. 6d. Heath.) 

This book would make an interesting reader for a middle or 
upper form, especially in girls’ schools. Its basis is the folk- 
lore of the old French provinces. The first part deals with 
the yearly festivals of New Year’s Day, Shrove Tuesday, All 
Saints’ Day, and others. The second with the ceremonies 
connected with birth, marriage, and death. The third with local 
customs, and the fourth with professional customs. It is one 
of the most original readers ever published and contains much 
matter hitherto unexplored. The music of several old airs is 
given, a full vocabulary, and a short bibliograpay. 


By Prof. M. S. 


L’Ame Francaise : Choix de Textes sur la Civilization française. 
By Dr. M. E. M. CLARK and R. LECLERCQ. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
The new senior Nelson reader also breaks new ground, as 
did some of its predecessors. It deals with the whole of French 
life in extracts from all sorts of authors. The first part has to 
do with the country and its inhabitants, their character and 
the working of the French mind, always a surprising mystery 
to an Englishman. The second part deals with French civi- 
lization—the language, literature, art, philosophy, religion, 
politics, teaching, and manners. Extracts are taken from 
Rivarol, Bergson, André Gide, Péguy, Lanson, Hanotaux, and 
many others. There are necessary notes in French and short 
biographies of authors quoted. A capable piece of work. 


This Language-Learning Business: a Compilation Containing 
a Conversation, Considerable Correspondence and still more 
Considerable Thought on Questions of Language and the 
Learning Thereof for the Guidance of ali those Engaged in 
Teaching or Learning that Unique Subject in the Curriculum, 
a Language. By H. E. PALMER and H. V. REDMAN. (6s. 
net. Harrap.) P 

Mr. Palmer is well known for his original work on the teaching 
and learning of languages. All language teachers will benefit 
from a perusal of this book. Its methods of question and answer 
are somewhat clumsy and long; but there are original ideas, 
to be found in no other book. His position as linguistic adviser 
to the Japanese Education Office has given him opportunities 
of observing difficulties and the best way of solving them. 


Through German Eyes: Thirty-Six Texts in Simple German on 
Everyday Subjects for Intensive Study. Arranged and Edited 
by P. G. WILson and Dr. A. C. SMITH. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

An excellent reader for beginners on subjects of everyday 
life in Germany, such as a day in school, New Year's Eve, the 
town of Hamburg, the cinema, and so on. The matter has been 
especially written for the book, the vocabulary is easy and full 
of essential words. There are full exercises and vocabulary. 

The Active German Course. By A. W. PEGRuM. Second Year. 
(4s. University of London Press.) 

Mr. Pegrum’s second part is as interesting and novel as his 
first, and will become as popular as Dr. Hedgcock’s Active 
French Course. Its illustrations are numerous and attractive, 
its matter has more to do with the facts of life than with grammar. 
There are many exercises to suit pupils of varying ability. The 
student is encouraged to increase his general intelligence as well 
as to learn German. But the excellence of the paper makes it 
a heavy book. 


Henri Bernay. Le Scolopendre. Edited by D. GURNEY and 
G. C. Scott. (Paper, 1od.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Monsieur, Madame, et leurs Enfants: les Contes Dialogués de 
‘La France.” Texte de JABOUNE. (8d. net. Evans.) 
French Composition through Pictures. Vol. I. For Beginners. 

(8d. net. Evans.) 

Bell's German Picture Cards. Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 
Text by Dr. P. MEYER. Set I. (2s. Bell.) 
Early Mediaeval French Lyrics. By C. C. ABBOTT. 

Constable.) 

Le Mot Juste: an Anglo-French Lexicon, with Verbal Illustra- 
tions. By J.G. ANDERSON. (15s. net. Dent.) 
Spanish Conversational Exercises. By E. D. NISBET. 

net. Pitman.) 

French Commercial Conversations (Pratiquez Votre Français 
Commercial): French-English Interviews and Business 
Conversations. By P. Dupays. (5s. net. Pitman.) 


(15s. net. 


(1s. 6d. 
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MUSIC 


Songs from “ Alice in Wonderland.” By L. CARROLL. Music 
by H. FRASER-SIMSON. (5s. net. Methuen. Keith Prowse.) 

Mr. Fraser-Simson’s musical settings of nonsense verses are 
too well known to need any further commendation, and it will 
only be necessary to say that in these songs from “Alice in 
Wonderland ” he has again caught most happily the whimsical 
spirit of the words, and to prophesy for them as immediate and 
widespread a popularity as those from Milne’s ‘‘ When we were 
Very Young ” already enjoy. 

Shepherd's Pipes and Tunes for them : a Collection of well-known 
Airs Arranged for Bamboo Pipes. Compiled by E. M. G. 
LIDDELL. (3s. net. Deane.) 

This comprehensive collection will be a most acceptable 
addition to the repertoire of the pipe bands, which so many of 
our schools now possess. The majority of the airs are arranged 
for two, three, or four-part playing, and the book contains some 
instructive notes on the making and playing of bamboo pipes. 


Incidental Music for Use at School Assembly. Selected by Mrs. M: 
MacBain. Arranged by I. R. Davies. (2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 
The adoption of this excellent collection would help to bring 
about a much needed improvement in the quality of the music 
usually played at school assembly. Its twenty-five pieces, 
chosen mainly from the works of the great classical masters, 
are suthciently varied in character to meet the needs of all 
occasions, and a further use might be made of them in appre- 
ciation lessons. Of moderate dithculty, they do not demand the 
services of a highly skilled pe:former. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


A small batch of additions to the Year Book Press series of 
Unison and Part Songs is of the usual first-rate quality. Dr. 
Ernest Bullock’s “ Let praise devote thy work,” an excellent 
song for massed singing, has strength and dignity, and Dr. C. H. 
kKitson's ‘ King George's Guard ” is a capital example of a 
marching song. "The Turf Folk” by G. French, and “ Pixie 
Paths ” by Dr. Bullock are delightful songs with a modal flavour, 
and there is a quiet charm in Hubert Hale’s * Fear no more the 
heat of the sun.” This and also Corbett Sumsion’s “ Strings in 
the Earth and Air,” a two-part setting of words from James 
Jovce’s “ Chamber Music,” call for tasteful and expressive 
singing, and both would amply repay careful rehearsal. 


Folk Dances. . Kemp's Jig; The Wedding; Greensleeves and 
Yellow Lace; The Way to Norwich. On two records. 3s. 
each. (Specially recorded for the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society by the Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

These two delightful records can only be obtained from the 
Folk Dance Society at Cecil Sharp House, Regent’s Park Road, 
N.W.1. There is a natural and authentic air in the playing of 
the small ‘‘ band,” which contains such well-known players as 
Elsie Avril, Everal de Jersey, Charles Draper, Claude Hobday, 
Cedric Sharpe, and Gordon Walker, and in the arrangements 
which have been admirably done by Arnold Foster. 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


BERLIOZ. “ Le Carnaval Romain” Overture. Sir Hamilton 
Harty conducting the Hallé Orchestra. LN 172. 6s. 


EDWARD GERMAN. Three Dances from Nell Gwyn; TcHuat- 


KOVSKY. Chanson Triste. Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey. DB go5-6. 
2s. 6d. each. 

Mozart. Sonata in C Major. (K 330.) Pianoforte Solo by 


Harriet Cohen. DX 375-6. 4s. each. 


KREISLER. Liebeslied. Dvorak. Songs my Mother Taught me. 
Violin Solos by Albert Sammons. DB 911. 2s. 6d. 


Abide with me and Recesstonal (Lest we Forget). The National 
Chorus with Military Band and Organ. Conducted by 
Stanford Robinson. DX 372. 4s. i 

Berlioz’s ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain ” is one of his most charac- 
teristic works. In Sir Hamilton Harty the composer has one 
of his staunchest admirers, and both the Hallé players and their 
conductor in this record have surpassed even their excellent 
best by their brilliant playing of a brilliant and exciting work. 

The recording is outstandingly good. Sir Edward German’s 

light instrumental pieces are amongst the best of their kind, 

and the set of dances from the Nell Gwyn incidental music is 
here finely played with an appropriate liveliness of rhythm and 
style by the Bournemouth Orchestra. The Mozart Sonata is 


given a deft performance by Miss Harriet Cohen. There 1s 
one noticeable instance of that rhythmic instability of which 
Miss Cohen is sometimes guilty, in her treatment of the shake 
in the second bar of the work. Students to whom this rendering 
would otherwise be an excellent model, would do well to avoid 
an imitation of this mannerism. Mr. Albert Sammons plays two 
favourite solos with a good warm tone and with the impeccable 
taste that we expect from so sound a musician. The National 
Chorus record is to be accounted amongst their best. In Monk's 
tune to‘ Abide with me ” the singing is firm-toned, well balanced 
and expressive. The ideal tune for Kipling’s “ Recessional ” 
has yet to be written. That by Blanchard has caught the 
popular fancy, and will serve for the present. The rendering 
here has a lusty vigour which makes the hymn rather a demand 
than a prayer. 


BEETHOVEN. Violin Concerto in D Major (1st movement, Paris 
1 and 2). Joseph Szigeti and the British Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Bruno Walter. LX 174. 6s. 


Eric Coates (arranged Fletcher). Miniature Suite. Light 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Clarence Raybould. 
DX 380. 4s. 

Songs of Ireland and Songs of Scotland (on two records). The 
Regimental Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards, conducted by 
Captain George Miller. DB 941-2. 2s. 6d. each. 


Jerusalem the Golden and Our Blest Redeemer. Sung by the 
B.B.C. Choir with organ. DB 934. 2s. Od. 


4 Woodland Idyll—Bird Songs and Calls, by ALEC SHaw, the 
Scottish Bird Man. DB 936. 2s. 6d. 

The most interesting recording this month is that of the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto. On the first disc, Mr. Szigeti is an 
authoritative soloist, and there is an attractive richness in the 
orchestral playing. If this high standard of performance is 
maintained throughout the remainder of the set, it is one for 
every gramophone enthusiast to possess. Like Sir Edward 
of German, Mr. Eric Coates has had a wide success as a composer 
worth-while light music. His ‘‘ Miniature Suite ” isa pleasant and 
engaging work, and it is well played under Clarence Raybould’s 
direction. National Songs of Ireland and Scotland are plaved 
by the band of the Grenadiers with characteristic verve 
and precision and a full-blooded, resonant tone. Two capital 
records of their kind. The B.B.C. Choir, one of the Corpora- 
tion’s smaller choral bodies, is excellent in its recording of two 
well-known hymns. Their enunciation is wellnigh perfect, 
and their tone well-modulated and beautifully blended. In 
the aptlyv-named “ A Woodland Idyll,” Mr. Alec Shaw shows 
extraordinary skill in his reproductions of bird songs and calls, 
and his spoken comments add further interest to a novel and 
delightful record. 


From the annual report of the Education Committee for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire we note: that 14 per cent of 
the total number of children on the school roll were supplied 
with subsidiary nourishment; that there are eighty-six ele- 
mentary schools in the area with fewer than thirty children on 
the roll; that the cost of conveyance of children to school was 
£6,924; that swimming instruction was given at thirty-two 
centres; and that the scheme for "education for the coal- 
mining industry ” has been very highly commended. 


+ s + 


Cardiff adopted the Public Libraries Acts on September 22, 
1862, and last October the seventieth anniversary was celebrated. 
A selection of the most valuable MSS., documents, and printed 
books in the City Central Library was on exhibition and 
Sir Henry Miers, F.R.S., and other distinguished speakers 
delivered addresses. Cardiff was the first Welsh town to adopt 
the Acts. In 1864 its reference library contained forty-nine 
volumes ; it now has 160,000 volumes and ranks fifth amongst 
the municipal reference libraries of the country. 

s * * 


The list of Forthcoming Books issued by the Oxrorp UNiı- 
VERSITY PRESS makes a substantial pamphlet. “ The Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary,” which was begun by Mr. W. Little 
and continued since his death by Mr. C. T. Onions and the stafi 
of the “ Oxford English Dictionary,” with the co-operation of 
Mr. H. W. Fowler, is promised early next year in two volumes. 
A related book is ‘ The Oxford Companion to English 
Literature,” by Sir Paul Harvey. Contemporary affairs are 
represented, among other works, by a number of books on India. 
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-1 Public School Biology. 
Blackie.) 

Many teachers of biology will no doubt gain useful ideas for 
lessons from this book, which is simply written, skilfully arranged 
to emphasize essential principles, and attractively illustrated. 
The last two chapters, dealing respectively with ‘‘ The Biology of 
a fresh-water Pond ” and “‘ Relations between Organisms,” should 
help to direct the attention of young students to the ecological side 
of botany and zoology. The text is of unequal merit, and may 
occasionally be misleading ; the wording sometimes—as in the 
references to the dissection of the frog, the use of the expression 
“thigh girdle,” &c.—suggests a limited familiarity with the 
technique and terminology of biological work. The labelling 
of the illustrations also leaves something to be desired, and Fig. 28 
shows apparatus set up in a manner which might not be easy 
in practice. 


“4 Picture Book of Evolution : Adapted from the Work of the late 
Dennis Hird, M.A. By Surgeon Rear-Admiral C. M. 
BEADNELL. Third Edition. (1os. 6d. net. Watts.) 

A modest title this for a work containing, in addition to a 
wealth of convincing and excellent pictures, a most readable 
exposition of evolution, astronomic, geological, and organic, 
including that of the human race. The book deserves a place in 
every school library. 


The Interpretation of the Atom. By Prof. F. Soppy. 
Murray.) 

Those of us who are old enough to remember the early years 
of radio-activity and the bewildering revolutions effected, as 
it seemed, almost daily in our most fundamental chemical and 
physical principles, will recollect the great welcome accorded 
to Prof. Soddy’s Interpretation of Radium which appeared in 
1909. Here for the first time the ordinary student of science 
found presented a clear and coherent account of the amazing 
phenomena and of the tentative hypotheses put forward to 
explain them. In the twenty-three years that have elapsed 
since that time of feverish pioneering, our extension of knowledge 
concerning the structure of matter has been truly stupendous, 
and few but experts can pretend to anything approaching a satis- 
factory understanding of the whole field. Fortunately, here is 
Prof. Soddy again, to repeat for the present generation what 
he did for the last. He needs no recommendation from us—all 
that we need do is to express our gratitude to him for a book 
that is at once authoritative, illuminating, and fascinating, 
from the first page to the last. It is, in our opinion, definitely 
the best book of its kind for the general reader, for science 
teachers, and for the older pupils in schools. 


Introductory General Chemistry. By Prof. S. R. BRINKLEY, 
(15s. New York: Macmillan.) 

As Prof. Brinkley says in his preface, the amount of material 
that might properly come within the field of a general intro- 
ductory course in chemistry is now so great that judicious 
selection of essential topics becomes necessary to the success 
of the course. Teachers will be interested to see what kind of 
selection Prof. Brinkley has made; it does not coincide with 
the probable choice of the average science master in this country, 
but it is not the less helpful for that reason. Reflecting the usual 
American custom, considerable attention is paid to industrial 
methods, while modern conceptions of valency are used freely. 
This book would form a valuable addition to the shelves of 
the school science library. 


By C. L. Boitz, B.Sc., Hons. 


By J. T. HANKINSON. (6s. net. 


(21s. net. 


Everyman's Wireless. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Written for the intelligent person who is ignorant of the 
principles of wireless reception. This book will be found to be 
extremely useful. It begins with elementary general electricity 
and leads up through electromagnetic and graphs to alternating 
currents and wireless waves. Crystal sets, valves, circuits, and 
set-building, faults and types of receivers are all clearly explained. 
Clear diagrams are included. The writer has fulfilled his purpose 
well. 


The Classical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By Prof. 
M. ABRAHAM. Revised by Prof. R. BECKER. Authorized 
Translation by Dr. J. DoUGALL. (15s. net. Blackie.) 

This book is a translation of the eighth German edition of 
Max Abraham’s Theory of Electricity. This in turn was based 
on a work entitled An Introduction to Maxwell's Theory by 
A. Foppl, which appeared in 1894. Seven editions of Abraham's 
book appeared in his lifetime, and it has served as a standard 
textbook for a whole generation of German physicists. The 


(Harrap. 


of all teachers, whether they teach science or not. 


eighth edition was extensively revised by R. Becker in 1430, 
greater emphasis being placed on the concrete physical content 
of the theory, and less on its purely formal aspects. In the 
translation, which has been carefully carried out, the notation 
for vectors has been modified, so as to bring it into line with 
English usage. Part I dealing with vectors and vector fields 
is specially welcome. Part II deals with the electric field ; 
Part III with the electromagnetic field; and Part IV with 
energy and forces in Maxwell's Theory. The Gaussian system 
of units is employed throughout. A collection of 137 examples 
(notable number !), many of them selected from examination 
papers of the University of London has been introduced, and 
answers with hints for solution have been added. This book is 
an important addition to the volumes of The Student's Physics 
and should be widely used. 


The Great Experiment. By EpitH Howes. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Under this somewhat ambiguous title Miss Howes gives a 
popular account of organic evolution and the pageant of life 
from its simplest examples to its present culmination in Homo 
sapiens. Emphasis is laid on parental care; and in this con- 
nexion are related several interesting cases which are not at all 
widely known. The book is thoughtfully written and is well 
worth reading. 


(1) Science for Junior Schools. By W. B. LITTLE. 
Is. rod. Book II, 2s. Pitman.) 
(2) How Life Goes On. By A.G. WHYTE. (1s. Od. net. Watts.) 
(1) These two books comprise a good series of readings to 
young pupils and a number of “ things to do ” that are within 
the powers of juveniles and that should train them to be obser- 
vant of their surroundings. The lessons are arranged seasonally 
to correspond with the three terms: they are concerned chiefly 
with common plants and animals, but some physiography, 
horticulture, and agriculture are also introduced. (2) This 
might appropriately be used in succession to the two preceding, 
though it deals only with living organisms. The treatment is 
fuller and less elementary, so that the pupil who has mastered 
the facts narrated could proceed to the formal studv of systematic 
biology. 


Scientific Method: its Function in Research and in Education, 


(Book I, 


By Prof. T. L. KELLEY. (7s. 6d. net. New York: Mac- 
millan.) 
We have pleasure in recommending this book to the notice 


Those who 
are already familiar with the main principles of scientific method 
will find Prof. Kelley’s ideas sound, bold, and invigorating, 
while those to whom science is either an enigma or an unfortunate 
social excrescence may be led to a more reasonable and more 
comprehending frame of mind. Particularly pleasing is Prof. 
Kelley’s onslaught upon the excessive pretensions of philosophy. 
“ Philosophy is not solving problems that science cannot handle,” 


he says. “She is merely muddying the water if she attempts 
to treat them as solely within her province. ... To the 
philosopher any outcome of his cerebration suffices.” But Prof. 


Kelley is no bigot, and does not deny the value of philosophy 
within its proper sphere. 


What is Sex? an Outline for Young People. 
WRIGHT. (5s. Noel Douglas.) 

There can be no doubt that the right approach to instruction 
in matters of sex is the biological avenue along which Dr. Wright 
conducts her readers. A few plants and a few lower animals 
serve to make clear the essentials of sexual reproduction. There 
follow explanations of occurrences observable in the mating of 
poultry and dogs, and these lead on to a frank description of 
the human organs and their functions. This most difficult topic 
and the problems of adolescence generally are most wisely 
treated ; and there results a truly helpful book to which the 
Headmaster of Marlborough has contributed an admirable 
introduction. 


The Wonder of Life. By KATHLEEN M. LAURIE. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

Mrs. Laurie here gives us virtually the course of biology 
conducted with pupils of 134 to 143 years of age at the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. She restricts herself to a very small 
number of types; but these are well treated so as to bring out 
the fundamental principles. The whole course is completed in 
fifty-four lessons, and the content of each lesson is indicated in 
the appendix, together with a few uscful hints to teachers. 
There are some minor errors in the text, e.g. the scientific name 
of the slipper-animalcule is, as so often, spelled with a diphthong ; 
but these do not impair the value of the book. 
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How You ave Made. 
net. Black.) 

This most readable little book might be described as an intro- 
duction to human anatomy and physiology. It is quite elemen- 
tary and, as far as possible, free from technical phraseology. 
Almost incidentally, and certainly without undue emphasis, 
instruction in the facts of sex is given in a chapter on the functions 
of ductless glands. The final chapter is an impartial statement 
of philosophic views regarding ‘‘ ego.” 


Aids to Biology. By R. G. NEILL. (3s. 6d. Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox.) 

Candidates for higher and school certificates will find this 
book useful for rapid revision. It is tersely written, the illus- 
trations are diagram» such as can be reproduced in examinations, 
and there are frequent cautions against common blunders. 
The statement, however, that root-hairs are “‘ just naked proto- 
plasm, enclosed in the protoplasmic cell-membrane ” (page 27) 
is contrary to the facts; and a Greek lexicon would have saved 
the author from the howlers’ “ sterigmatum ” (page 109) and 
“ protonemae `’ (page 117); moreover, ‘‘ carpels ’’ (pages 131, 
132) should be “` carpals,’’ and the legend to Fig. 11 wrongly 
describes the section as “ transverse.” 


The History of the Phlogiston Theory. By Dr. J. H. WHITE. 
(os. net. Arnold.) 

In view of the preponderating influence that the theory of 
phlogiston exerted upon the development of chemistry in the 
eighteenth century, it is rather surprising that no comprehensive 
investigation of the theory and its attendant circumstances 
has hitherto appeared. Dr. J. H. White's little book is therefore 
a very welcome contribution to the literature of chemical history. 
While Dr. White would doubtless be the first to admit that his 
account is by no means exhaustive, we may nevertheless con- 
gratulate him on having given a clear bird’s-eye view of the 
rise, development, and fall of phlogiston, and on having removed 
some very common misconceptions concerning the theory in 
the form that Stahl gave it. Most teachers realize the excep- 
tional value of the history of phlogiston as a means of conveying 
to their pupils some conception of the nature of scientific truth. 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. (2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 


The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cambridge. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is the thirty-first edition of this well-known handbook. 
It has been brought up to date as from June 30, 1932. It 
includes the revised scheme of examinations for the ordinary 
B.A. degree affecting all students who take up residence in 
1932-33, and important changes in the regulations for the 
Natural Science Tripos for 1934. A valuable chapter dealing 
with books on study abroad has been added. The high standard 
of previous editions has been well maintained. 


The Tube-Bus Guide to London. By J. C. Wiis, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. (Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 6d. net.) 

This is the third edition of a most useful pocket guide to 
London's travel facilities, based upon the Ordnance Survey 
map. Forty-one places—those to which one is most likely often 
to wish to go—have been picked out and plain directions are 
given as to how to reach them from all parts of London. The 
guide is easy to use, and is illustrated with small maps. It should 
be most serviceable. 


The Devil ın Legend and Literature. 
Open Court Co.) 

This learned treatise comes to us from America, and we may 
say at once that in our judgment it does credit to American 
scholarship. Not many people, even of good education, are 
aware that there exists an immense literature on the subject of 
the devil, in all ages and climes. The author tells us that a mere 
compilation of books on Satan would fill several volumes. He 
himself has already been a contributor, but in this book he gives 
a comprehensive and masterly survey of the whole theme. His 
point of view is historical and literary rather than philosophical. 
He tells us—what we might easily have guessed—that he is no 
dabbler in demonology and the black arts. He has made a 
prolonged study of the personality of the devil as portrayed 
in the legends and literatures of the various European peoples, 
but primarily in the literatures of England, France, and Germany. 
For example, the devil-compact known to most people through 
the reading of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust ” is here made the subject of 


By M. Rupwin. (15s. net. 


To them the book may be warmly recommended. The serious 
historian of chemistry, however, will wish that Dr. White 
had devoted more than a mere dozen pages to the originators 
of the theory, Becher and Stahl, while he seems to be unaware 
of the important study of the chemical doctrine of Stahl and his 
disciples published by Mme Metzger in her book, Newton, Stahl, 
Boerhaave et la Doctrine Chimique. We hope that Dr. White 
will continue the task so well begun by more detailed studies 
of Stahl’s own brilliant, if tediously verbose, treatises. 


An Introduction to Physical Science. By Prof. C. W. MILLER. 
(18s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Building Science. By F. L. Barrow. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Earth and its Life. By Dr. E. E. Cureton and Dr. P. J. 
Ruton. (5s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Food, Health, Vitamins. By Prof. R. H. A. PLIMMER and VIOLET 
G. PLIMMER. Fifth Edition. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

General Science for To-day. By Prof. R. K. WATKINS and R.C. 
BEDELL. (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

A French-English Vocabulary in Geology and Physical Geography. 
By G. M. Davies. (6s. net. Murby.) 

Hygiene and Health Education: for Training Colleges. By 
M. B. Davies. (6s. Longmans.) 

Life in the Plant World. By Dr. F. H. SHOOSMITH. 
Harrap. 

Andrade and Huxley's Introduction to Science. Practical Hand- 
book to Book I. Things Around Us. By J. W. LEWIS. 
(od. Oxford: Blackwell.) 


(5s. net. 


The Spangled Heavens: an Introduction to Astronomy. By 
L. EDwarRps. (3s. ód. net. Howe.) 
A New School Chemistry. By Dr. F. S. TAYLOR. (Part I, 


Is. 6d. Parts II, III and IV, 4s. Dent.) 
Flowerless Plants: Part II of an Introduction to Structural 


Botany. By Dr. D. H. Scorr. Tenth Edition. Re-Edited 
by F. T. Brooks. (7s. 6d. net. Black.) 
The A BC of Chemistry. By J. G. CROWTHER. (4s. 6d. net. 


Kegan Paul.) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


an investigation occupying three long chapters. Again, in the 
chapters on ‘‘ The World, the Flesh, and the Devil,” we have duly 
explained to us how woman has been regarded as the devil's 
instrument, the tool with which he leads man to ruin, the gateway 
to Hell. The author reminds us that the only Satan mentioned 
in the Old Testament is not the spirit of evil, but a sort of prose- 
cuting attorney attached to the judgment-seat of the Almighty. 
Yet it is a mistake to suppose that Christianity invented the devil, 
for the belief in a rebellion within the family of the gods is common 
to the mythologies of all races. Our space does not allow us to 
enlarge further, but we trust we have said enough to send many 
of our readers to this fascinating book. 


Games Worth Playing: for School, Playground, and Playing 
Field. By D. MacCuaig and G. S. CLARK. New Edition. 
(3s. Longmans.) 

Teachers will welcome the new edition of this book, one of 
the best books on organized games. The general hints at the 
commencement of the book give ,useful information for the 
marking of playgrounds for the different games according to 
the space available and two plans are given. Hints on impro- 
visation of posts and skittles, numbers of pupils for which the 
games are suitable, and other useful knowledge, are among the 
points dealt with. The book is divided into six sections. In 
Section V free basket-ball has been substituted for basket-bali 
and the game of hand-ball added. Section VI contains ten 
games which have been added to the present edition. Alto- 
gether there are seventy-four games fully described, with a large 
number of diagrams to illustrate the positions of the players. 


The National University Handbook, 1908-1932. (Published by 
the University.) 

To celebrate its twenty-fifth year of legal existence, the National 
University of Ireland has published this handbook, beautifully 
printed and illustrated, dealing with the entire range of its 
activities, including its colleges, constituent and recognized, and 
affiliated secondary schools. The University is federal in 
character, with constituent colleges at Dublin, Cork, and Galway. 

(Continued on page 846) 
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Make if cl 
ake it clear...let 
PICTURES Aid youy 
exposition 
Diagrams, illustrations, 
| maps, small objects—all in 
their own colours—enor- 
mously increase the value 
of lectures. Pictures, large 
and clear, projected in detail 
by the “ADORO” Episcope 
on screens up to 5 ft. square. 
Just plug in to the electric 


supply. Simple in opera- 
tion and most economical. 


THE JIG-SAW 
WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


The Study of 
-GEOGRAPHY 


ever a fascinating subject, is 
materially aided by the use 
of SHEPHERD & HOSKING Sectional Maps. 
Specially printed by John Bartholomew, this 
series comprises Modern Physical Maps, each 
cut into some 120 jig-saw pieces on best 
quality plywood. 


BUTT) Lf Lf 


physical feature such as a watershed, ; 


NOTE | svory section represents a definite 
é 


THIS! river, valiey, mountain range, &c. 2 
In assembling these ‘‘ Different Jig-saws,’’ the EPISCOPE 
relation borne by one part of the country to another BRILLIANT ILLUMINATION 


ECONOMICAL IN OPERATION 


Price, complete with object table 
as illustrated .. .. @12 15e. 


is clearly demonstrated. 


The Series includes : 


I. ENGLAND AND WALES 3. EUROPE Anastigmatic lens, £3 156. extra. 
2. NORTH AMERICA 4. AFRICA 

fateresting BOOKIE on the principe a cf Eca can koe 

o c è 

4/ 6 each scopic pro, n, together with details of Petes Thon m to: 


ZEISS IKON LTD., 7 Mortimer House, Mortimer Street, LONDON, W.1 


AANS 


THE University of Strasbourg 
“WIGMORE” FRANCE 
EPISCOPE WINTER TERM, 1932-33 


SHEPHERD & HOSKING LTD. 


5 Cleveland Road, EALING, LONDON, W. 13 


PRODUCT 


Price November 2 to February 27, 1933 
COMPLETE eee 

WITH SUMMER TERM begins March 1st 
LAMPS, Eto. — 


Course for Foreign Students : 
£12 12s. “ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 


The instrument is provided with carriers for post cards, which may be and Literature for Foreign Students. 


dispensed with when larger objects have to be shown, in which case the e ours f Ph A 

Eplscope is placed over the portion of the map, drawing, etc., it is desired Compl te T d 9 onetics 

to project. It is particularly useful for illustrating Lectures in class- Practice in eading and Speaking, 

Tooms a or use on e ure ble. ere no reversa e y ` z a m e 

“picture, which is projecied in its oon colonia, Translation, Dictation, Composition. 
The following data shows the range of the instrument : Certificates and Diplomas at the en 
Size of field .. ..  ..  .. .. 5Sim by 5in. of the Session. : 
Distance of instrument from screen .. 6 ft. to 24 ft. ; 3 
Size of picture at above distances... .. 2ft. Sin. to 9 ft. Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Illuminant .. .. ..  .. .. Two 260 watt lamps Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 
The instrument can be used from any lighting point 
| FEES: 180 frs. for the whole Term 


Opticians Rated. More detailed information about board 
to HM. NEWTON & C0 over 200 and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
ii er demand addressed to | 
. MANUFACTURERS 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 ___ BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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The Historical introduction, ‘‘ Towards the National University,” 
starts with the Act of 1845 establishing Queen's Colleges at Cork 
Galway, and Belfast, and the Queen's University, replaced under 
the Act of 1879 by the Royal University of Ireland, modelled on 
London. A passing reference to the Gladstone Bill of 1873 
withholds tribute to Gladstone’s impassioned eloquence, and the 
political disturbance which followed the rejection of the Bull 
on its second reading. But the history of university education in 
Ireland is one of turmoil, largely religious in origin. Wecan but 
hope that the establishment of the National University, Catholic 
in character, created under Mr. Birrell’s Act of 1908, with two 
separate Universities —Trinity College, Dublin, and the Queen's 
University, Belfast—has produced stability. For its science de- 
partment, University College, Dublin, has taken over the old 
Royal College of Science, with its impressive building. The lists 
of published works included in the volume give evidence of great 
activity in the promotion of learning and scientific research. 


Alps and Men: Pages from Forgotten Diaries of Travellers and 


Tourists in Suwitserland. By G. R. DE BEER. (16s. net. 
Arnold.) 

Peeps at Many Lands. Germany. By AGNES PLATT. (2s. 6d. 
net. Black.) 

The Fundamentals of Business Accounting. By G. V. GORDON. 
(3s. Pitman.) 

The Art of the Elocutionist. By T. G. SAMUELS. (3s. Od. net. 
Pitman.) 


University of Oxford. Committee for Advanced Studies. 
Abstracts of Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Vol. V. (1931-32.) (3s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

And Now All This, by the Authors of 1006 and All That, being 
Vol. I of the Hole Pocket Treasury of Absolutely Genera! 
Knowledge, in X Consoling Sections, with Numerous Memor- 
able Diagrams, 1 Anagram, 2 Test Papers (Bad Luchi, 
3 Relief Maps, Several Pounds of Figs, Only 5 Appendices, 
No Indexes, or Dedications (Bravo), Very Few Notes, Three 
Rhymes and Practically No Reasons Given. Absolutely 
General Editors, W. C. SELLAR%’and R. J. YEATMAN. 
net. Methuen.) 

The Principles and Practice of Jam-Making Simply Explained. 
By V. G. WILTSHIRE. (1S. net. Pitman.) 
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Youth Looks at the World. By B. A. FLETCHER. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 
Words and Names. By E. WEEKLEY. (5s. net. Murray.) 


Leading Cases on Mercantile Law (Being a Companion Volume 
to Stevens’ Mercantile Law). By Prof. R. S. T. CHORLEY 
and H. A. Tucker. (gs. net. Butterworth.) 


Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome. By F.G. 
KENYON. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Concerning Cake-Making. By HELEN JEROME. (3s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

Ancient Writing and its Influence. By Prof. B. L. ULLMAN 
(5s. net. Harrap.) 


300 Careers for Women. By VyrRNwy BIscoE. (28. 6d. Dickson) 


Topics and Events 


MEMORIAL TO SIR GREGORY FOSTER, BaArtT.—On Friday, 
November 4, in the beautiful entrance hall to the new building 
of College Hall, London, in Malet Street, a Memorial Tablet to 
the late Sir Gregory Foster, Bart., formerly Provost of University 
College and Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, was un- 
veiled, in the presence of a number of his friends, by Sir Alexander 
Gibb, G.B.E., C.B., the present Chairman of the Council of the 
Hall. Before unveiling the tablet, Sir Alexander Gibb spoke 
with the utmost gratitude of all that Sir Gregory Foster had done 
for College Hall. He had been a member of the Council for 
thirty years—for twenty-one of which he had been Chairman— 
and had assisted in the purchase of the freehold of the building 
in Byng Place, some twenty years earlier. It was largely owing 
to his wise and careful guidance, steadfast faith, and the 
courageous way in which he had swept aside every obstacle that 
the present building had been made possible. In his great work 
for University College, which he had served as student, Fellow, 
Professor, Secretary, Principal, and Provost, his name must 
rank second only to those of its founders. The memorial con- 
sisted in the provision of fine teak doors, in place of deal, in the 
entrance hall and public rooms of the new building—an improve- 
ment on which sir Gregory had set his heart; the memorial 
tablet in the entrance hall, designed by Mr. Brook Kitchin; a 
portrait of Sir Gregory, painted for the Hall by Mrs. Ronald 
Macleod, and a Memorial Album, by Miss Margaret Alexander, 
giving the names ot the subscribers. 

* * 5 E 

THE Y.H.A. Rucksack. — Youth Hostels Association has 
advanced another step in the publication of the first number of 
an official mayazine under the title, 7 he Y.H.A. Rucksack. The 
Association has now a membership of approximately 19,000, and 
it runs 134 hostels. Among the contents of the magazine we 
note an article contributed from the pen of the Prime Minister, 
“The Road and the Man,” and another entitled “ The Snowdon 
Circuit” by the Rev. H. H. Symonds, Headmaster of the 
Liverpool Institute. i 
* + * 

COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWSHIPS.—Twenty-five Fellow- 
ships are oftered for award in 1933, for education and travel in 
America. The Fellowships are confined to candidates of British 
descent. They are tenable for two years normally, and the 
emoluments cover the full expense of residence and study at a 
university in the United States and travel during the vacations. 
Application must be made before February 6, 1933, on forms 
which can be obtained from “ Commonwealth Fund Fellow- 
ships,” 35 Portman Square, London, W. 1. 

* * * 

THE Epucation I[NpEx.—The first cumulated volume of 
the index published by The H. W. Wilson Company, University 
Avenue, New York, N.Y., contains a complete index of 117 
educational periodicals, including The Journal of Education 
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for the past three and a half years. The Education Index 1s 
published in nine monthly issues—following school terms, and 
with a cumulative edition every third year. Adequate repre- 
sentation to all phases of educational publication is given and 
thus the /ndex constitutes a guide to the best current professional 
literature for educational workers in all branches of the field. 

+ * * 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY .—The 
Trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation have made a further 
grant of £5,000 towards the research funds of the Nationa! 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, to be expended, in the years 
1933-36. This is the fourth grant made by these Trustees to 
the Institute. These gifts have enabled the Institute, under 
the personal direction of Dr. C. S. Myers, its Principal, to conduct 
an extensive series of researches, all of which have a direct 
bearing on industrial and occupational life. The researches now 
in progress include an inquiry into the ability, and the measure- 
ment of the ability, to discriminate between slightly different 
shades of colour, required in colour-printing, dyeing, photo- 
graphic and other work; investigations into manual assembly 
work and the influence of practice and training therein ; expen- 
ments on the effects of rhythm in occupational movements, &c. 

+ k * 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.—This is the title of a booklet of 
forty-eight pages published by the Anglo-German Academic 
Bureau, 75 Gower Street, W.C. 1., price 1s. 3d., post free. The 
booklet is intended to act as a manual and guide book for 
foreign scholars and students who wish to visit or study at 
German universities, technical, agricultural, veterinary and 
commercial colleges, or at one of the German schools of forestrv 
and mining. It makes special reference to the wishes and require- 
ments of English students. A key map is included. 

* + * 


WILLIAM PENN.—It is of interest in connexion with the 
recent William Penn celebrations, that a collection of lantern 
slides on ‘‘ William Penn and his Holy Experiment,” is now 
stocked by Messrs. Newton & Co., Ltd., 43 Museum Street. 
W.C.1. These slides are accompanied by notes written by 
Frederick Taylor, a member of the Society of Friends, who 
has for some time been giving a lantern lecture on the subject. 
The set is available for hire from Messrs. Newton & Co., for 
ros. 6d. 

* * * 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN ENGINEERING.—The Governors of 
Loughborough College, Leicestershire, invite applications for the 
award of ten open scholarships in the Faculty of Engineering, 
each of the value of £75 per annum. The scholarships are open 
to British subjects situate in any part of the Empire, and are 
tenable at Loughborough College, Leicestershire, England, for the 
period of the full Diploma Course. Further particulars and 
application forms may be obtained from the College Registrar. 
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NORMAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 


A.C.P. AND L.C.P. 


The ‘** Normal ’’ obtains remarkable results at A.C.P. and L.C.P. Testimonials from 
successful pupils and Free Guide sent on application. 


MATRICULATION 
Many students, especially women, are deterred from attempting Matriculation because 
of its difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual system of ‘‘ Normal ” tuition 
these difficulties are cleared away and success is assured. 


DEGREES 


The ‘* Normal ” guarantees your degree for one guinea per month. See the Degree 


Guide. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


Pupils of the‘ Normal ” pass with Honours at these examinations. Send for Free Guide 
and Testimonials from former students. 


FAILURES AT TRAINING COLLEGE 


The ** Normal’’ provides special correspondence tuition for those who have failed 
or partly failed at the Training College Final Certificate examination. Send for the Ex- 
Training College Guide. 

In all parts of the kingdom pupils of the ‘‘ Normal ” have again been successful. 


FROEBEL 


This is an important examination for Women Teachers. The holder of this diploma 
secures improved status and higher salary. Free Guide to this examination sent on 


application. 
COUNTY SCHOLARSHIPS 


In all parts of the kingdom pupils of the ‘‘ Normal ” are successful at these examina- 
tions. When enrolling send, if possible, the exam. syllabus. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The best possible preparation is given by specialists for the various Civil Service 
examinations. Send for our Civil Service Prospectus. 


HANDICRAFT 


The ‘Normal’ provides expert tuition for the First and Final Handicraft examinations 
of the City and Guilds (both Woodwork and Metalwork). Particulars, testimonials, &c., 
from successful pupils sent on application. 


Normal Correspondence College 


Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 22 
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Simpce FRENCH STORIES 


FOR PUPILS IN THEIR SECOND YEAR OF FRENCH 
General Editor: Prof. R. L. GRAME RITCHIE 


11 books. Price Is. each. Limp Cloth. 


These volumes provide an easy introduction to continuous French written by such well- 

known authors as ALEXANDRE Dumas, Ewe SOUVESTRE, GEORGE SAND, Mme. la Comtesse 

DE SÉGUR, Pact DE Musser, Evovarp LaBouLAYE, Mme. pe GirarDIN, &c. The originals 

have been shortened and simplified, e.g. by the omission of the subjunctive, by competent 

editors. The books contain Complete Vocabularies, Questionnaires, Exercises on Direct 
Method lines, and sometimes simple Notes. 


LES DEUX FRERES LES AVENTURES D’UN LUTIN 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas By Mme. ve Witt 
Edited by R. H. Parpoer, B.A. Edited by C. E. Mıııs, B.A., and H. B. Mius, B.A. 
MÉMOIRES D’UN ANE LA FEE DE L'ILE DU LOK 


and 
PERONNIK L’IDIOT 


By EMILE SOUVESTRE 


By Mme. la Comtesse DE SÉGUR 
Fdited by R. H. Parpog, B.A. 


LE NUAGE ROSE | Edited by R. H. Parnog, B.A. 
By GeorGr SAND ; 
Edited by Grace Lioyp-WILiiams, B.A. L EN ee 
AU BON VIEUX TEMPS By Lewis CARROLL 
By JEAN FROISSART A cleverly adapted and shor:ened ver:ion. 


Fdited by C. E. Mirus, B.A., and H. B. Milis, B.A. 
MONSIEUR LE VENT 


CONTES BLEUS ET MADAME LA PLUIE 
By ÉDOĽARD LABOULAYE By PauL pe MUSSET 
Popular Tales of a guileless simpl-c ty. Edited by C. E. Mıııs, B.A., and H. B. Mrits, B.A. 
LES MALHEURS DE SOPHIE LE CHIEN VOLANT 
By Mme. la Comtesse DE SÉGUR By Mme. DE GIRARDIN 
Brightly illustrated by MARCEL JEANJEAN. Edited by R. H. Parnog, B.A. 


FOR THIRD YEAR PUPILS 


HISTOIRES DE CHASSE LE DÉSERT DE GLACE 
By Dumas, GERARD, BOMBONNEL and AIMARD By JULES VERNE 
Edited by R. H. Parnog, B.A. Edited by Grace Lioyp-Wixitams, B.A. 
Full of all the excitement that attends La Chasse In this book the content itself is an assistance. 
aux Loups, La Chasse à l'Ours, La Chasse au Lion en The editor in adapting the tale has omitted no 
Algérie, La Chasse a la Panthère, etc. incident of importance. 
136 pages. Limp cloth. Price 1s. 3d. 152 pages. Limp cloth. Price 1s. 3d. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 
35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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